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Absorption,  power  of,    . 
Acre,  fraction  of,  for  an  experiment. 
Address,  Mr.  Everett's,  24 ;  agricultural. 
Agent,  new  and  valuable  disinfecting,    . 
Agriculture,  a  study  for  common  schools,  34, 
313,  324 ;  of  Massachusetts,  hindrances  to,  92 ; 
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Air,  necessity  for  pure,  . 
Almond,  cartii,  or  chufas, 
Alps,  and  glaciers, 

America,  interior  of  North 254 

Animals,  and  plants,  sudden  appearance  of,  125  ; 
mercy  towards  is  economy,  218;  and  reason, 
286 ;  tracks  of,  on  Connecticut  valley,  310 ; 
drugging,  346 ;  ages  of,     .        .        .        .        527 

Ant,  hills,  to  destroy 290 

Apple,  a  fine,  39;  Nortliem  Spy,  43;  Graven- 
stein,   69;   orchards,  charcoal  dnst  in,   169; 
Basset  sweet,  223,  471 ;  as  food,        .        .        508 
April,  calendar  for,  153  ;  farm  work  for,       .        154 

Apoplexy, ' .        391 

Arbor  vitae,  from  seed, 289 

Artichoke,  relative  value  of,  .  .        .        268 

Ashes,  107,  117;  and  potash,  200;  on  potatoes 

and  com,  293,  339 ;  wood,  367 ;   and  muck 

compost,  405 ;  leached,  421,  521 ;  ways  to  use 

them,  558 ;  and  muck  compost, .        .        .        565 

Asparagus,  beds,  12,   207,  301 ;   salting,  377 ; 

fall  transplanting  of, 555 

August,  calendar  for, 345 

Aquarium,  fresh  water, 376 

B 

Barley,  135;  first  in  the  country,  .        .        .        370 
Bam,  room,  arrangement  of,  103,  269 ;  about  a, 
132;   management  of  the,  228;   yards,  con- 
struction of,  378  ;  yards,  trees  around,       .        552 

Bathing,  philosophy  of, 239 

Beans,  169 ;  how  to  raise  early,  224 ;  Lima,  356 ; 

calturc  and  harvesting  of,  .        .        .        .        414 
Bee,  culture,  economy  in,   15;  wintering,  50; 
chloroforming,   59 ;  hive,  cheap,  71,  306,  408, 
503  ;  cultnre  of  the,  274 ;  errors  about  the,  313 ; 
culture  of  the  by  Dr.  Eddy,       ...        891 

Beef,  versus  corn, 541 

Beer,  sap,  how  to  made,        ....        247 
Birds,  do  thoy  understand  what  they  learn,  15  ; 
stories  of,  38 ;  and  the  spring,  239 ;  spare  the, 

306,  565  ;  about  the, 350 

Blackberry,  New  Rochelle,    ....        458 
Blinkers,  Karey  on  horse,      ....        454 

111 
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Blood,  the, 412 

Blueberry,  under  cultivation,  .  233 

Books,  new, 11,  39 

Bone,  use  of,  118;  dust,  on  com,  207;  to  con- 
vert into  manure,  283 ;  ring,  on  horses, 

Borer,  122;  oil  soap  for,  169,  256  ;  how  to  keep 
off  the,  351 ;  to  destroy  the. 

Boy,  school,  138 ;  farmers,  138  ;  labor  of,  191 ;  a 
bright,  273  ;  a  word  for  the,  343 ;  and  men. 

Brandy,  origin  of, . 

Bread,  excellent  brown, 

Brighton,  a  day  at, 

Brocoli,  Grange's  new  early, . 

Bronchitis,  simple  remedy  for, 

Bro^vn,  Simon,  letter  from,  109,  123,  141,  424, 

437,  444,  545 

Bmsh,  how  to  destroy, 280 

Buckthorn,  seed,  sowing  the,         .        .        .        509 

Buckwheat,  about,  183;  bran  and  straw,  279; 
value  of,  294  ;  cakes, 387 

Bugs,  on  vines,  122,  289  ;  striped  288;  to  destroy 
on  vines,  355  ;  about,  364 ;  how  to  prevent, 
from  destroying  vines,  380 ;  a  big,  .        421 

Building,  farm,  374  ;  on  the  hills, 

Bulbs,  tubers,  &c.,  planting  of, 

Bullock,  heaviest  ever  butchered. 

Bums,  best  thing  for,    . 

Bushes,  cutting  in  pastures,  . 

Business,  revulsion  in,  . 

Butter,  winter,  74,  169,  183;  winter,  and  Dr. 
Alcott,  143;  milk  for,  282;  stock,  334;  to 
keep  hard  and  cool,  499 ;  making,    .        .        506 
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Cabbage,  Winnigstadt,  69 ;   drumhead   Savoy, 
85,  284  ;  green  globe  Savov,  86 ;  saving,  112 ; 
plants,  maggets  in,  289  ;  club  footed. 
Cake,  how  to  make  excellent,  133  ;  buckwheat, 
Calendar,  for  January,  9  ;  Febraary,  57  ;  March, 
105  ;  April,  153 ;  ]V£ay,  201 ;  June,  249  ;  July, 
297  ;  August,  345  ;  September,  395 ;  October, 
441 ;  November,  489 ;  December, 
Calf,  a  fine  heifer,  107  ;  a  big,  290;  scours  in  a, 

430;  a  fine, 432, 

California,  vegetation  in.  Ill ;  fruits  in  northern,  318 

Camels,  the, 531 

Canada  West, 454 

Candles,  how  to  made  lard,  .        .  .27,  529 

Candy  and  poison, 139 

Cane,  sugar  and  syrap  of,  119;  Chinese  sugar, 

148,  285,  400 
Caponizing  and  spaying,       ....        457 

Canker  worm, 315 

Car  travelling, 368 

Carpets,  manufacture  of,  329 ;  moths  in,  .  349 
Carrots,  39 ;  culture  of,  70 ;  gpreat  crop  of,  .  71,  89 
Caterpillars,  how  to  destroy,  411 ;  vegetable,  415 
Cattle  show,  notes  of,  43;  lice  on,  168 ;  old  red 
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Stock  of  New  England,  222  ;  flesh  of  extra  fat, 
287 ;  warm  water  for,  294 ;  color  of,  300,  379 ; 
disease  in,  335 ;  for  the  dairy,  3G7 ;  white,         450 
Cauliflower,  late  Dutch,         .        .        .    ^   .  86 

Celery,  Seymour's,  superb,  85 ;  Cole's  dwarf,  85, 

183,  194 
Cement,   iron,  €1 ;  shaker  grafting,  256 ;  Iiard, 

307,  352 
Charcoal,  is  it  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  507 

Chickens,  gapes  in, 264 

Chilblains,  cure  for,       ....        208,  256 

Chimney,  a  good, 196 

Cholera,  hog, 244,  293 

Clay,  on  sandy  land, 513 

Clover,  white,  200;  hay,  value  of,  218;  cutting 

and  curing, 371 

Clubs,  farmer's,  108,  162  ;  Bethel,  farmer's, .        138 

Coal, 330 

Cobs,  com,  analysis  of,  .        .        .        .        314 

Cold,  how  people  take 37 

Colt,  management  of  a  young,  44,  136;  keeping 
a,  in  winter,  66  ;  height  of,  71 ;  a  pair  of,  103 ; 
injured  by  running,  431 ;  a  sick,  433 ;  acci- 
dents to, 457 

Composts,  muck  and  ashes,  ....        565 
Cooking,  298;    thoughts  on,  300;   legitimate, 

320,  373 
Commerce,  curiosities  of,       ...        .        404 

Constipation, 522 

Committees,  duties  of  at  Cattle  Shows,         .        138 

Cotton,  seed  meal, 198 

Couple,  an  aged, 459 

Cranberry,  meadows,  77, 168,  206,  207,  268,  528,  566 

Crane,  sand  hill, 99 

Crops,  root, 544 

Com,  among  potatoes,  40;  Indian,  58;  fodder, 
dried,  60,  208;  Kin^  riiilip,  122;  culture  of, 
131,  168;  how  to  raise  pop,  134 ;  fodder,  and 
oti  muck  land,  169 ;  measurement  of,  183,  226, 
255 ;  manure  for,  263,  265  ;  cobs,  analysis  of, 
314 ;  })op,  343  ;  stooking,  416  ;  suckers  among, 
421,  458  ;  green,  as  fodder,  457,  460;  vt,  beef, 
429,  541 ;  200  bushels  per  acre  of,  555 ;  how 

prceci*ved  in  Hussia, 562 

Cows,  management  of  milch,  29  ;  garget  in,  40 ; 
pumpkins  for  milch,  60,  91  ;  wintering  milch; 
62 ;  a  fine  herd  of,  66 ;  and  butter,  72 ;  progeny 
of  one  since   1852,   78;  diiference  in,  96;  a 
lufus  naturse  in  a,   107  ;  spaying,   131,  223 ; 
when  to  feed,  milch,  134 ;  income  from  a,  166  ; 
a  good,  166,  334;   a  fat,  194;   a  fine,  244; 
milch,  256 :  a  butter,  267  ;  a  leaky,  283 ;  Mas- 
sachusetts daily,  314  ;  Gussnon's,  escutcheon 
on,  351,  381  ;  how  to  treat  a,  that  holds  up  her 
milk,  352,  371,  432;  a  diseased,  366  ;  for  th« 
dairy,  367  ;  the  Oakcs,  455  ;  abortion  in,  464  ; 
difference  in,  464;  to  prevent  a,  losing  her 
milk,  497 ;  milk  from  spayed,    .        .        .        549 
Cream,  increasing  the  quantity  of,         .        .        332 
Crops,  green,  for  manure,  59  ;  culture  of  spring, 
226 ;   in  Marblchead,   276  ;  rotation  in,  308, 
452 ;  accounts  of  the,  403  ;  in  Berkshire  county, 
411 ;  in  Maine,  471 ;  in  Windham  county,  Vt. 
517;  in  Wisconsin,  518  ;  root,   .        .        544,559 
Crow,  tlie,  39, 63  ;  and  robins,  114;  and  chickens, 

194,  268;  359;  and  swallows,    .        .        .        458 
Cucumber,  gi*oen,  ......        456 

Curciilio,  73,  274,  455  ;  remedy  for,       .        464,  471 
Cunnnt.'i,   how  to  set,  430;  cherry,  458,  464; 
wine  from, 466,  467 

D 

Painr,  premiums  on, 101 

Devusturor,  a  new, 366 

Dniins,  clraininjj,  77  ;  with  tiles,  91  ;  and  irriga- 
tion, 134,  140,  172;  stone  and  tile,  194  ;  com- 
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parative  cost  of  tile  and  stone,  197, 217 ;  under, 

will  it  pay,  267,  311,  315,  419;  thorough,  556, 

under, 569 

Dress,  extravagance  in,          ....  495 
Dog,  mad,  cure  for  bite  of  a,  213,382;  taxing 

to  preserve  sheep, 282 

Drought,  how  it  benefits  the  soil,  .        .        .  260 

Dust,  where  does  it  come  from,     .        .        .  281 

E 

Earth,  feeding  on, 575 

Eating  and  sleeping,  334 ;  over,    ,        .        .        446 

Economy,  raral, 34 

Education,  fallacy  of  prematnro,  .        .        .        395 
Egg,  a  large,  77,  134 ;  Dorking,  267,  881 ;  sex 

of  the, 882 

Elements,  indecomposable,    .        .        *        .        522 

Electricity, 434,  512 

Elms,  transplanting, 233 

Entomology, 285, 390 

Ermine,  the, 223, 244 

Estate,  real,  in  Kutland  connty,  Vt.,     .        .        181 

Evaporation, 449 

Evergreens,  and  hedges,  204 ;  transplanting,         528 


Fairs,  county, 35 < 

Farm,  and  young  men,  19,  110,  187;  viewing 
entire,  40 ;  size  of,  in  America,  84  ;  model,  in 
Essex  county,  146,  179,  243;  home  on  the, 
164  ;  in  debt  for,  167  ;  hilly,  208 ;  in  Rutland 
county,  Vt.,  212;  life  in  winter,  319;  produc- 
tions of,  on  Cape  Cod,  319 ;  productive,  399 ; 
life  in  New  England,  ....  498 
Farmer,  position  of,  72  ;  what  he  should  live  for, 
75;  the,  160;  practical,  as  a  ^Titer,  313;  his 
motto,  316 ;  largest  in  U.  S.,  386  ;  advantages 
of  education  to  the,  553 ;  who  is  a,  .  .  517 
Farming  in  New  Jersey,  46 ;  miseries  of,  78 ; 
scientific,  85  ;  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  101 ; 
book,  errors  in,  119;  requires  study,  158;  in 
Lebanon  county.  Conn.,  294  ;  is  it  profitable, 
316;  art  of,  327;  in  New  England,  332,  540, 
546 ;  progressive,  381 ;  neatness  in,  405 ;  10 
per  cent,  income  in,  410;  book,  470;    on  a 

grand  scale, 554 

Fat,  use  of,  in  animal  economy,  .  .  .  461 
Febraary,  Calendar  for,         ....  57 

Feed,  grinding, 10,  68 

Felon,  how  to  cure,  on  fingers,  .  .  .  354 
Fence,  a  living,  243  ;  wire,  427,  432 ;  stone, .  496 
Fertilizer,  a  good,  207  ;  comparative  value  of,  335 
Field,  the  best  way  to  make  a  large,  .  .  375 
Fish,  cow,  of  South  America,  .  .  .  408 
Fire,  and  fire  systems,  .  .  .  ••  *  .  431 
Flag,  sweet,  how  to  destroy,  .        .        .        41 1 

Fleeces,  fine, 421 

Flowers,  the,  235 ;  and  their  influence, .  .  422 
Fodder,  pickled,  295;  com,  411,  .  .  .  457 
Food,  Baxter  on  excess  of,  397 ;  and  drink, .        429 

Forests,  for  wood, 223 

Foul,  in  the  foot,  how  to  cure,  .  .  .  40,  182 
Foul,  meadow  grass,  true,  336,  430 ;  creeper,        464 


French,  B.  B.,  Tetter  from,         20,  163,  422,  439,  500 
French,  Henry  F.,  letter  from,  13,  44,  87,  170, 

188,  237,  277,  341,  348,  387,  447,  502,  523 

Frog,  showers  of, 466 

Fniit,  and  fruit  juices,  81 ;  its  benefits, .        .        323 

G 

GopoA,  in  chickens, 264 

GarJen,  a  walk  in,   138,  207;  how  to  layout, 

560 ;  market,  301  ;  syringe,  or  window  washer,  384 
Gai'gci,  cure  for, 291 
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Geese,  profit  of  raisioj^,  78 ;  raising  and  picking,  403 
Girls,  can  take  care  of  themselves,  40 ;  education 

Ot,        •  ■  •  •  •  >  4do 

Goats,  are  they  profitable,  134 ;   Cashmere,  in 

Ohio, .497 

Good,  how  to  do, 542 

Gopher, 207 

Gooseberrj,  mountain  seedling,     ...  16 

Grafting    cherries,  plums,  and   peaches,    247 ; 

stocks  for, 490 

Grain,  rousing  crop  of,  16  ;  stooking,  .        .        416 
Grapes,  hot  houses  for,  107 ;  culture  of  the,  144  ; 
Concord,  162 ;  how  to  preserve,  388 ;  signs  of 
ripeness  in,  463 ;  native,  464 ;  wine  from  wild, 
466 1  a  barren,   ......        527 

Grass,  witch,  160 ;  a  method  of  raising,  245  ;  the 
true  fowl  meadow,  336,  430,  453,  513 ;  an  old 
use  for,  365 ;  seed,  394 ;  land,  manuring,  459, 
526;  specimen  of,      .....        527 

Grog,  stop  that, 140 

Guano,  application  of,   .  •        .         127, 218 

H 

Ham,  to  preserve  through  the  suHuner,  353 

Hands,  beautiful,  ...*..        258 

Harness,  how  to  oil  a, 309 

Haj,  caps  for,  54,  92,  471,  384,  409;  making, 
277 ;  haying  and  hoeing,  378 ;  salting  and 
marsh,  437;  crop  of  1858,  440;  clover,  value 

of, 504 

Hazlo  nuts,  growing  on  grape  vine,       •        .        101 
Headache,  Mexican  cure  for,  .        •        243 

Hedges,  and  evergreens,  204 ;  hemlock,         .        224 

Heifers,  heifer  calves, 63 

Hemlock,  trees, 254 

Hens,  setting,  18;  to  prevent  setting,  219;  pro- 
lific, 223;  Dorking,  and  Shanghai,  224;  shoe- 
ing, 229 ;  treatment  of,       .        .        .        .        359 
Highway,  autocrats  of  tlie,    ....        358 

Hive,  bee,  408 ;  bee, 571 

Holdfast,  or  bone  wen, 89 

Hoc  and  plow, 555 

Hoeing,  and  haying, 378 

Hogs, large,  180;  Chester  county,  193;  rs  dogs, 
203 ;  Green  Mountain,  224 ;   yard,   compost, 
307  ;  and  Jews,  357  ;  a  594lb.  one 
Holbrook,  F.,  letters  from,    .        .  435,  467 

Hops,  culture  of, 282 

Horn  ail,  or  hollow  horn,  .        .        143 

Horses,  stables  for,  42;  in  extremely  cold 
weather,  61;  to  manage  a  rearing,  118;  tor- 
turing a,  167  ;  shoeing,  267 ;  taming,  269, 302, 
431 ;  feeding,  271 ;  tail  of  the,  284,  290  ;  bar- 
barity to  the,  iu  pricking  and  docking,  323  ; 
worth  owning,  347,  353  ;  Arabian,  importation 
of  the,  360  ;  with  a  cough,  365,  411 ;  galls  on 
a,  367  ;  properties  of  a  good,  368  ;  exhibition 
at  Springfield,  371 ;  teething  in,  423  ;  poisoned 
by  fumes  of  lead,  426  ;  memory  of  the,  433  ; 
yonng,  hoofs  of,  455 ;  fast,  .         .         .         535 

Horticulturist,  the, 416 

Housekeepers,  burdens  of,      .        .        .        .        190 
Houseleek, 352 


Illinois,  crops  in, 23 

Insects,  destructive, 219 

Irrigation  and  drainage,  134,  172,          .        .  217 

Iowa,  crops  in,  197 ;  matters  in.    .        .        .  438 

Islands,  Sandwich,  letter  from,  221,  236,  262,  506 


Jaauary,  calendar  for,   ....  9 

July,  calendar  for, '        .        «  .        .        297 


Ladies,  yonng,  is  health  proper  for,       .        .       391 

Ladder,  a  new  fire, 532 

Lamas  from  South  America,         .  .        554 

Lambs,  wintering,  189;  weaJcness  in,  207;  rear- 
ing, 310;  black,  .  ^  .  .  .  421 
Land,  laying  down  inundated,  158;  reclaiming 
light,  228,  241  ;  bill,  Mr.  Morrill's,  258 ;  pas- 
ture, 328 ;  table  of  meaures-  of,  331 ;  rent 
for,  in  En^^land,  426 ;  mossy,  fertilizer  for, 
430;   reclaiming  and  draining,  467;    plain, 

and  muck, 557 

Leaves,  value  of  fallen,  69 ;  from  a  lady's  note 

book, 198 

Leather  chips, 77 

Legislative  agricultural  meeting,  126, 147,  149, 

156,  173,  185,  195,  210,      ....         220 
Letter,  the  captain's,  69  ;  from  Concord,  Mass., 
84,  515 ;  from  an  English  farmer,  293 ;  from  a 

traveller,  422, 439 

Library,  agricultural,  365  ;  a  farmer's,  .  .  672 
Lightning,   injuries  by,  432;    how  to  prevent 

buildings  being  struck  by,  ....        560 
Lime  and  muck  compost,  107 ;  superphosphate 
for  squash    bugs,    243 ;    superpnosphate   of, 
290 ;  air-slaked  for  plants,          .        .        .        834 
Locust,  yellow, 167 

M 

Machine,  sewing,  77,  208  ;  pocket-printing,  and 
meat  cutter,  164  ;  mowing,  255,  380,  414,  425; 
by  oxen,  510 ;  stump,  356 ;  Willis's,  stump, 
418;  for  lifting  rocks,  355,  424;  ode  horse 
power,  430 ;  fanning  and  grain  assorting,  493 ; 

apple  paring, 513 

Maine,  fencing  in, 210 

Mangel  Wortzel,  culture  of  the,  214 ;  salt  for,  315 
Manliness,  true,  55 ;  what  an  industrious,  can 

do, 255 

Manure,  manuring,  on  the  surface,  17  ;  make  the, 
53  ;  on  purchasing,  61 ;  waste  of  farm-yard  and 
sewage,  71 ;  from  abroad,  79;  ashes,  107,  117  ; 
lime  and  muck  compost,  107,  110,  169,  203; 
concentrated,  204  ;  blood,  an  experiment  with, 
213 ;  making  and  preserving,  227 ;  for  com, 
263  ;  covering,  268  ;  furm-ynrd,  application  of, 
299 ;  vegetable  and  animal,  305 ;  hogyard, 
307  ;  surface  application  of,  350 ;  for  compost- 
ing, 351 ;  about, 570 

Mares,  vs.  geldings, 59 

March,  calendar  for, 105 

Mnrslies,  Albanian,   27;  salt,   185;  mud  from 

the, 206 

Maps,  subsorl, 50 

Matter,  indestructibility  of,    .         .         .        .        490 

May,  calendar  for, 202 

Maiyland,  state  fair, 558 

Meadow,  land,  manuce  for,  IIO ;  peat,  crops  on, 
176  ;  a  large  barren,  282  ;  grass,  true  fowl,       336 

Measure  of  land, 331 

Meat,  and  cooks,  168 ;  of  neat  cattle,  how  driving 

affects  the, 395 

Mechanics,  evening  hours  for,  .  .  .  287 
Mcchi,  Mr.,  farming  by,  .  .  .  406,  447 
Medicine,  reality  of  science    of,  47;    popular 

errors  in, 525 

Melon,  early, 194 

Michigan,  amiculture  in,        .  .        .        210 

Mill,  portaMo  grain,  134 ;  for  grinding  feed,  176 
Milk,  about  the  use  of,  75  ;  for  butter,  282 ;  trade 
of,  in  Boston,  292, 318;  swill,  351 ;  trade,  357 ; 
morning  and  evening,  383 ;  business,  386 ; 
wells  for  keeping,  400 ;  bloody,  457 ;  from 
spayed  cows,  549 ;  of  native  cows,  566 ;  cow 

snedding  her, 566 

Millet,  Egyptian,  184;  Hungarian,  .  .  314 
Milton,  daily  Ufe  of, 385 
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Plage 

Mineralogy, 12 

Mmnesota,  crops  and  weather  in,  .  .        126 

Month,  to  tell  the  days  in  hy  connting  on  the 

knuckles, 335 

Morning,  on  the, 532 

Mortar, 88 

Mowing  lands,  181 ;  machines,  255,  425,  380, 

414,  510 
Mnck  and  ashes  compost,  405;   salt  and  lime 
compost,  432 ;  digging  and  piling,  451 ;  and 
plain  lands,  557 ;  and  ashes,      .        .        .        565 

N 

Nature,  the  wonders  of  inanimate,  867  ;  man's 

teacher, 377 

Newell,  Moses,  death  of,        .        .        .  215 

New  York,  Orange  county,  products  of,  111 

Nicotine>        «        * 67 

Nose  bleed,  to  stop, 268 


O 


124 
334 
152 
441 
256 
354 


Oaks,  famous  English,  . 
Oats,  feeding  to  sheep,  . 

Observation, 

October,  calendar  for,    . 

Oil,  Masson's  for  wounds,  202 ;  lamp, 

Onion,  blight  in,  74 ;  wild,    .        . 

Orchard,  rieht  way  to  make,  492  ;  a  good,  is  the 

beauty  of  the  fai-m,  524 ;  lime  on  the,        .        574 
Ornithology,.  156,  284,  402,  462,  563 

Ox  yokes,  279 ;  heaviest  ever  butchered,  450 


Paper,  tarred,  for  roofs,  247 ;  a  new  way  to  pay 

for  a  news, 510 

Parsnips,  how  to  keep  for  winter  and  spring,  18  ; 

as  a  field  crop, 92 

Pasture,  brush  in,  169  ;  lands,  328 ;  butter,  410 ; 

in  the  highways,  508;  plowing  old,  .  .  509 
Patent  Office  report,  for  1856,  .  .  .35,  251 
Pea,  bugs  in,  221 ;  experiments  witli  the,  232 ; 

planting  in  the  fall, 464 

Peaches,  early,  194;  culture  of,  .  .  .  330 
Pear,  stocks  for  dwarf,  39 ;  the  Belle  Lucrative, 
65  ;  the  Lawrence,  97  ;  on  quince  stock,  182, 
246,  266,  276,  309,  420;  Flemish  Beauty, 
240 ;  troe,  blight  in,  333  ;  culture  of  the,  340 ; 
treatise  on  the,  372;  Glout  Morccau,  417; 
blight  in,  455  ;    fine  Seckle,   527  ;    culture, 

profits  of  dwarf, 565 

Pepper, 324 

Phosphorus,  facts  about,        ....        287 

Pickles, 61 

Pig  breeding, 373 

Pigeon  catching, 78 

Pipe,  water,  89,  283 ;  gutta  percha,  255,  325,        352 
Pine,  white,  254 ;  seed  of  the  white,      .        .        352 
Plants,  and  animals,  sudden  appearance  of,  125 ; 
disturbing  the  roots  of,  432 ;  agitation  of,  .        455 

Planetary  system,  the, 302 

Plow — ^plowing,  steam,  120,  237  ;  and  plowing, 
128,   177;  how  deep  to,  258,  327,  385;  and 
the  spade,  430 ;  and  the  hoe,  555 ;  fall,  568 ; 
— steam,  success  of  the,  568  ;  American,   .        574 
Plum,  467  ;  tree,  472,  527  ;  tree,  salting  the,         552 
Poison,  remedy  for,       ....         457,  463 
Pop  com,  harvesting,  36  ;  how  to  raise,  89 

Posts,  directions  for  setting,  168 ;  for  fences,  410, 

456  ;  inverted, 446 

Potato,  sweet,  23 ;  Davis's  seedling,  148 ;  State 
of  Maine,  148 ;  Jackson  White,  148  ;  St. 
Helena,  148;  Jenny  Lind,  179;  Pogies,  179; 
rot,  208,  232,  289;  plaster  for,  315;  a  fine 
field  of,  451 ;  rot,  and  remedy  for,  465 ;  rot, 
cause  of,  511;   Rocky  Mountain,  512;  cut. 


513,  528,  543 ;  cause  and  cure  for  rot  in  the, 
551 ;  sweet,  keeping  for  seed,     .        .  552 

Pork,  shall  we  eat,  265 ;  how  to  raise,  .  280 

Poultiy,  77  ;  white  Dorking,  80 ;  profits  of,  130; 
feedmg,  206 ;  large  breed,  314 ;  Guildcrland,  * 
315;  breeding  in-and-in,  322;  black  Poland, 

411 ;  creeper, 464 

Poudrette, 266 

Pox,  small,  and  vaccination,  .  .        376 

Professions,  proportion  of  the  learned,  .        .         4i 

Prospects, 576 

Pruning,  over, 74 

Pumice,  apple, 453 

Pump,  patent  ball  yalre,      ....       566 


Quarrel,  how  settled, 382 

Quince^  on  pasture  lands,  233 ;  stocks  for  pears,   383 

B 

Rabbit,  to  prevent  batking  young  trees,        .        151 

Radishes, 471 

Rake,  horse,  which  is  the  best,  290,  351 

Rambles  among  rocks,  520,  534 

Rat  trap,  a  novel,  355 ;  to  prevent  undermining 

cellar  walls, 357 

Raven,  cunning  of  the, 33 

Reading,  pleasure  of, 24 

Reaper,  and  mower,  the  Eagle,  .  .  .  323 
Recipes,  domestic,  56,  104,  152,  200,  392      .        536 

Reports,  agricultural, 28 

Rhubarb,  Myatt's  Victoria,  85;   Linnaeus,  85, 

334 ;  wine,  344 ;  how  to  cook,  .  .  .  344 
Robin,  and  crows,  114  ;  plea  for  the,  205 ;  killing 

the,  259,  542 ;   food  for  the,  261  ;  food  and 

habits  of  the,  360 ;  another  plea  for  the,  .  567 
Rock  digging,  and  laying  wall  made  easy,  64 ; 

lifter, 512,  559 

Roller,  field, '.        182 

Roofs,  covering  for,  208 ;  remedy  for  leaks  in, 

268 ;  how  to  make  a  good  shingle,  281 ;  and 

roofing,  295 ;  reshingling  old,  429 ;  materials 

for, 530 

Rooms,  heated,  31 ;  cooling,  .        .  273 

Roots  for  stock,  and  machine  to  cut  them,  69, 

463 ;   culture  of,  221 ;   will  they  pay,  230 ; 

pulping,  400 ;  crops,  544,  ....  659 
Rose,  buds,  how  to  plant,      ....        289 
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167 
525 
210 

61 
501 
216 

56 
418 
466 


412 
393 


Saddle,  spring, 

Safety,  out-doors, 

Salt, 

Sausages,  seasoning  for,        .... 

Science,  answering  simple  questions. 

Scions,  seeds  and  soils,  .... 

School,  moral  tone  of  a. 

Scythe  philosophy, 

Season  and  crops,  22 ;  the  past,  74,  242,  426, 

Seed,  planter,  Willard's,  48 ;  ago  of,  223 ;  adven 
tnres  of  a, 

September,  calendar  for,        .... 

Sex,  influences  of,  ....         365, 421 

Sheep  husbandry,  40 ;  Shropshire  Down  wethers, 
106;  a  new  breed,  193  ;  feeding  oats  to,  220, 
334 ;  and  dogs,  241 ;  feeding,  310 ;  to  protect 
ftx>m  dogs,  347  ;  value  of,  to  the  farmer,  399 ; 
fine  fleeces  of,  421 ;  hints  on  keeping. 

Shingles,  sawed,  180;  whitewash  for,  183;  and 
nails,  .... 

Sick,  how  to  get,    . 

Skin,  the  seat  of  pain,   . 

Snake,  rattle. 

Snow  storms, 
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359 

543 

242 

99 

61 
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Pace 

8oap,  how  to  make,  253;    Buds   for   carrant 

bashes,  254, 390 

Society,  United  States^  agricultural,  73,  159, 
672;  U.  S.  delegates  to,  79;  Berkshire  a|:ri- 
cultural,  82 ;  Norfolk,  Worcester  West,  Ply- 
mouth, Middlesex,  Worcester,  North,  175, 
505;  contributions  of  state  to  coun^,  230; 
American  pomological,  233,  389;  Franklin 
county,  235 ;  officers  of  North  Middlesex, 
244 ;  Warwick,  Mass.,  251 ;  Middlesex,  South, 
505,  514,  535 ;  Bristol  county,  505 ;  Leomin- 
ster, Farmer  and  Mechanics,  505 ;  Essex  In- 
stitute, 505 ;  Newton  Horticultural,  505  ;  Gro- 
ton  Farmer's  Club,  505 ;  Rockingham  county, 
505  ;  Connecticut  River  Valley,  506,  516, 521 ; 
Maine  State,  506;  Norfolk,  918,  531;  Fly- 
mouth,  519  ;  Essex,  443,  519 ;  Salisbury,  519 ; 

Cheshire,  520, 623 

Soil,  warmth  of,  24 ;   owner  of  the,  58 ;  and 
mind,  cultivate  the,  97  ;  snbsoiling  wet,  133 ; 
analysis  of,  166  ;  culture,  a  book  on,  202 ;  re- 
storing the,  202 ;  restoring  exhausted,       .        445 
Soot,  291 ;  to  destroy  vermin  with,       .        .        307 
Sow,  and  71  pigs,  244 ;  a  prolific,  .        284 

SpA\'in,  bone, 223, 301 

Spaying  and  ca^nizing,       .        •        .        •        457 
Spiders,  and  their  spinners,   ....        555 
Squashes,  28;  Huobard,  seed  of,  30,  55;  and 
pampkins,   103;    summer,  early,   194,  239; 

borer, 291 

Stables  horses', 42 

Stammering,  cure  for, 19 

Steers,  training  to  the  yoke,  382 ;  fat,  .        .        566 
Stock,  feeding,  54 ;  and  crops  in  Mass.  261 ;  bat- 
ter, 334;  care  of,  372;  dairy,  379;  sulphur 

for, 575 

Strawbeny,  beds,  16 ;  white,  268,  314 ;  time  for 
transplanting,  334 ;  soil  for,  365, 368 ;  varieties, 
384 ;  easy  way  to  raise,  398 ;  wood,  .        .        430 
Straw,  wheat,  256 ;  buckwheat,  for  sheep,     .        288 
Stump,  blasting,  279 ;  pulkr,  HaU's,  313,  440 ; 
machine,  WUiis's,      ....         418,573 

Stiychiiine, 130,  176 

Sugar,  cane,  16,  21,  96;  maple,  28;  substitute 
for  dear,  U6 ;  making,  199,  212,  229;  boiler, 

anew, 224 

Snmac,  how  used, 184 

Sunflower,  experiment  with, ....        458 
Superphosphate,  does  it  pay, ....        290 

Swamp,  a  morning  in, 252 

Swallow,  and  crows, 59 

Swine,  a  fine,  40, 89  ;  sows  with  pigs,  103 ;  cheap 

feed  for, 404 

Switaerland,  letters  torn,      .  .13,  44,  87 


Tanks,  tight,  under  cattle,     •        •        .        .       285 
Tar,  gas,  or  coal,  133 ;  coal,  for  crows,  155 ;  use 
of  coal,      .  ,^.  .        .        .        .        .         334,421 

Tea,  cultivation  of, 396 

Teeth,  keeping  the,  clean,     ....       469 

Then,  and  now, 138 

Thinking  and  working, 304 

Thistles,  Canada,  how  to  destroy, .        .        •        565 

Tile,  draining  with, 91 

Timber, 289 

Times,  hard,  165;  how  to  prevent,  .        267 

Toads, 850 

Tobacco, 86 

Tools,  lard  and  rosin  for,      ....         29 
Tomato,  pear-shaped,  70 ;  supporting  and  short- 
ening in, 279,  396 

Town  and  country, 324 

Transmiftion,  hereditary,  ....  494 
Transactions,  Essex  county,  91, 118,  in  Mune,  137 
Transplanting,  f^ll, 456 


Fafs 

Trap,  a  novel  rat, 865 

Traveller,  tales  of, 264 

Tree,  apple,  carious,  39 ;  getting,  by  cuttines,  39 ; 
whitewashing,  51 ;  apple  by  side  of  renoes, 
100;  walnut,  colossal,  118;  Forter  apple, 
133 ;  wash  for  fruit,  133 ;  and  their  uses,  135 ; 
position  of  apple,  136;  preaching  of  the,  140; 
peach,  184  ;  to  protect  peach  from  borers,  184 ; 
protector  for,  191 ;  apple,  194;  from  cutting, 
200 ;  wounds  in  apple,  207 ;  hemlock  and  white 
pines,  222 ;  cracks  m,  223;  locust,  224 ;  beside 
the  wall,  253 ;  live  braces  for  fruit,  261 ;  time 
to  set  apple,  315 ;  time  to  prune  apple, 
315;  rule  in  pruninff,  333;  bught  in  pear, 
333 ;  to  measure  the  neight  of,  354 ;  cuturo 
of  forest,  360 ;  growth  of,  442 ;  age  of,  451 1 

Klum,  warts  on,  455 ;  how  to  manuro  in  gnus 
ind,  510;  grafted  fruit,  529;  pruning  fmit, 
539 ;  apple,  a  nice  way  to  make,      .        •        562 

Tripe,  preparation  of, 64 

Trout,  the, 274 

Turkies,  large,  28 ;  how  to  raise,  256 ;  death  of 

young, 384 

Tomip,  crop,  experiment  with,  67 ;  and  witch 
grass,  121 ;  crops  to  follow,        .  ,        420 


U 


Urine,  value  of. 


26 


Vegetation  in  California,  HI ;  growth  in  Nor- 
way, 303 ;  efiect  of  sun's  light  on,     .        .       428 
Vegetables,  and  frost,  184;  thinning  out,      .        253 
Vermin,  on  calves  and  sheep,  40;  to  destroy, 
352;  destroyed  by  soot,      ....        367 

Vermont,  letter  from, 664 

Vine,  grape,  207 ;  bugs  on,  289 ;  protector,  382 ; 
to  destroy  bugs  on,  355 ;  to  prevent  bugs  fitmi 
destroying,  380 ;  melon,  blast  in,       .        .        565 

W 

Walnut,  grove,  planting*  a,    ....        868 
Warts,  chalk  for,  276,  371 ;  on  plum  trees,  455 ; 

remedy  for, 464 

Waste  not,  want  not, 139 

Water,  cool, 365 

Washington  city,  letters  from,        109, 123, 141, 163 

Wax,  gnifting, 210 

Weather,  extreme  cold,  61 ;  all,  good, .  520 

Webster,  Daniel,  .        .        .        .        .        .        536 

Weed,  tumble,  a  vegetable  curiosity,  19;  extirpa- 
tion of,  125 ;  white, 394 

Weeder,  a  good, 376 

Wells,  artesian,  in  Illinois,  303;  for  keeping 
milk,  400 ;  how  to  examine,  521 ;  reflecting 

light  into, 549 

West,  and  New  England,      •        .        •        259,  398 

Whalebone,  artifldtd, 268 

Wheat,  time  to  cut,  372 ;  sour  winter,  415 ;  white 

winter  flint,  443 ;  winter.  Cultivation  of,  452, 

456 ;  harvesting,  491 ;  winter  and  spring,  511 ; 

and  what  it  costs,       .        .  .        532 

Whitewash,  a  flrst  rate,  385;  brilliant  stucco, 

409,  526 
Willow,  basket,     .        .       .        .        .        .        566 

Wine,  elderberry,  55 ;  rhnbarb,  344 ;  carrant,      413 
Winter,  the  pa8t,^226;  Aad  fall,  review  of,  264; 
farm  life  in,      ".        .        .        .  .        319 

Wisconsin,  crops  in,      .        .        .  .196 

Wives  and  daughters,    ....        234 

Working  and  thinking, 304 

Wood,  fire  proof,  196 ;  growth  of,  for  fuel,  .        283 

Woodland, 231 

Woodpecker, 471 

Wool,  in  Vermont,       •       •    '    .       .       •       352 
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Pag* 
Woman,  a  slare  in  her  own  house,  30 ;  young, 

her  part  in  life,  86 ;  fair  plaj  for,  296 ;  and 

the  household,  308 ;  on  the  farm,       .        .       312 
Worm,  a  destmctive  forest,  74 ;  canker,  315 ;  the 

drop, 375     QMMvuvu  v.. 

Wnrtzel,  mangold, 534  Year,  close  of  the. 


Yam,  or  dioscorea  batatis      .... 
Yards,  slaughter,  ashes,  bones,  224 ;  bam,  con- 
struction of, ^- 
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ILLUSTl^ATIONS. 


Initiid  Letter,  9,  57, 105, 153,  201»  249, 297, 845, 

393, 441»  489, 
Mountain  Seedling  Gooseberff, 
Improved  SuppiylPipe  for  Hot  Air  Fnmaoee, 
Wulard's  Patent  Seed  Planter,     . 
Eondant^  d'Automne,  or  Belle  LucratiTe  Pear, 
A  Pair  of  White  Dorking  Fowls, « 

The  Lawrence  Pear, 

Vermont  Mower  and  Beaper,       • 

Culture  of  the  Grape^^.  •       •       144, 

A  Stable  for  Cit^  or  Villago  Use, . 

Plows  and  Plowmg,      .       •       •       •       128, 

Caps  for  coyeringHay  and  Grain,        .        192, 

Johnson's  Patent  Hog  Trough,     • 

Hall's  Hand  Power  Stump  SDu^hine^    . 

The  Flemish  Beauty  Pear,    .        ^ 

Improred  Hinge  Harrow,      . 

A  Fine  Morgan, — ^Tom  Howibrd,  1        . 

Well's  Grass  Seed  Sower,     .1        • 

Fowl  Meadow,  or.  False  Bed  Top,       .       272, 

A  New  Hoe, .       .       •       • 
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16 

82 

49 

65 

80 

97 

113 

145 

161 

177 

193 

209 

225 

240 

247 

257 

264 

273 

289 


Buckeye  Botation  Harrow,  ....  304 
Lion's  Patent  Copper  Lightning  Conductor, .  312 
Hereford  Heifer,  Cora, ....  321,  322 
Weeder,  Trowel,  and  Dibble,  combined,  •  329 
The  True  Fowl  Meadow  Grass,  .  .  .  337 
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Bew  thtj  UiiUe,  Oakie,  UnU*, 

In  Dm  t«T  lir  of  nlfbl ! 
VUla  Us  itsn  tlal  onnprtnUt 


)f  by  thia  That 
'onderfiil  talent 
1  poor  PoB,  of 
QUDffliDff  iound 
b  Bentiment  u 

lom  of  almost 
r  TBRder.  Who 
the  aboTe  line* 
r  aun  pouring 
I  him,  without 
'  JsnuBTf,  and 
of  merriinent" 
laniei  iti  advent 
wt  are  liatening 
^''tUTeibellB," 
le,  tinkle,  tin- 
rou)  rid  en  go 
lie  frosty  road, 

...  J  "^^  oi^  year 

cnt  and  the  new  year  in !" 

That  good  old  Guitoif  of"meme  England," 
by  which  the  meeting  of  the  eitremitiea  of  the 
two  years  seemed  to  complete  a  magnetic  circle, 
and  to  cauBB,  like  tbe  approach  to  each  other  of 
die  poles  of  the  natural  magnet,  a  wonderful 
Bparkling,  lo  that,  (^m  Christmas  to  well  into 
-  the  New  Year,  "all  went  merry  as  B  marriage  bell," 


le^timately  down  to  ah,  and  ii,  in  our 
opinion,  far  lett  "honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  obserrance."  Let  any  one  read  with  dry 
eye«  or  withaut  many  a  merry  laugh,  our  own  Ib- 
eketcb  of  Cbristmaa,  and  we  will  uncere* 
moniously  proDounce  him  an  unfeeling  churl— 
but  we  do  not  belicTe  there  is  a  single  reader  of 
the  NeiB  England  Farmer  who  comei  within  oui 

itegory,  and  erery  one  of  them,  we  doubt  not, 
will  Bgree  with  that  elegant  writer,  when  he  says : 
'Amidst  the  general  call  to  happinesa,  the  bustle 
of  the  spirits  and  stir  of  the  affections,  which 
prerail  at  this  period,  what  bosom  can  remain  in- 
sensible P  It  is,  indeed,  the  season  of  regenera- 
ted feeling — the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely 
the  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  ball,  but  the  gcni^ 
flama  of  diaritj  in  the  heart. 

:ene  of  early  leye  ogiin  rises  greei>  to 
memory  beyond  the  sterile  waste  of  years;  and 
the  idea  of  home,  fraught  with  the  fragrance  of 
home-dwelling  joys,  reanimates  the  drooping  spir- 
tbe  Arabian  breeie  will  sometimeB  waft  the 
fivshness  of  the  distant  fields  to  the  we*ry  pil- 

im  of  the  desert." 

Dear  reader,  does  not  that  ^ouch  a  tender  spot 

.  your  own  bosom  ?  You  caxinot  have  trarelled 
the  highway  of  human  existence  many  years 
without  haTing  passed  scenes  that  you  love  W 
have,  at  least  as  often  as  once  every  year,  rise 
'green  to  memory,"  and  in  which  you  can  again 
revel  with  a  reality  almost  sufficient  to  for(,'et  that 
they  are  not  of  tha  present 

Then  keep  up  the  good  old  custom  of  building 

bridge,  of  the  rainbow  hues  of  pleasure,  which 
shall  span  the  imaginary  ravine  which  divides  the 
merry  Christmas  of  the  days  of  old,  from  the 
merry  New  Year  of  these  times  in  which  we  live. 

Who  shall  paint  the  joys  inside  the  thrifty 
fanner's  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year? 
forgets  that  day  ;  ere  the  sun  is  up,  the 
prattler  from  his  tiny  crib  lisps  out :  "Wilb  you 
a  happy  new  year,  father" — "With  you  a  happy 
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new  year,  mother."  Bless  those  innocent  lips, 
both  father  and  mother,  for  they  at  least  are  sin- 
cere in  their  wish  j  but  not  the  prattler  alone— 
from  the  bosoms  of  the  hale  and  hearty  boys  and 
the  beautiful,  rosy-cheeked  girls,  as  they  first 
meet  their  loved  parents  on  that  new  mom,  the 
words  rise  up  almost  spontaneously,  as  if  they 
were  the  bursting  of  the  deep-sown  seeds  of  af- 
fection, and  find  utterance  at  the  lips — "Father, 
mother,  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year ;"  and  in 
that  family  you  may  be  sure  there  is  a  love  that 
shall  never  know  decay — a  love  so  pure  and  holy, 
that  when  the  last  account  shall  be  rendered  up, 
it  shall  be  found  on  the  credit  side,  and  of  not 
less  weight  in  the  scale  of  eternal  justice'  than 
piety  itself. 

The  farmer  enjoys  that  day.  He  blesses  all 
his  household ;  he  looks  about  his  premises  and 
sees  whether  every  thing  is  snug  and  right ;  he 
looks  into  his  books,  squares  up  his  accounts,  and 
prepares  to  start  anew  into  the  year  that  has  just 
opened.    God  prosper  him  ! 

But  we  have  to  do  not  only  with  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  but  with  the  first  month  of  the  year ; 
cold,  blustering,  persevering,  happy,  welcome  Jan- 
uary !  The  healthiest  month,  probably,  of  all  the 
year.  It  is,  more  emphatically  than  any  other,  the 
farmer's  jubilee.  Up  to  late  in  December  he  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  "fall  work ;"  now  it 
is  all  done.  The  harvest  has  been  gathered  in, — 
the  garners  and  the  cellars  are  full,^-fleed-time 
tmd  harvest  have  not  failed,  and  man  and  beast 
are  amply  provided  for.  It  is  the  time  for  study, 
for  reflection,  for  consultation  with  friends,  for 
joyous  evening  assemblages,  for  singing  in  full 
chorus  to  the  good  old  tune,  "Winter" — 

"Wm  hoary  frost,  his  fleecy  tnow, 
DeMend  and  clothe  the  groond ; 
The  liquid  Btreams  forbear  to  flow, 
In  icy  fetters  bound." 

It  is  the  time  "to  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  and  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  bro- 
ken-hearted." It  is  the  time  to  be  happy  your- 
self and  make  all  happy  about  you ! 

But  while  the  thrifty  farmer  and  his  happy 
family  are  enjoying  the  warm  fireside  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  cellar  inside  the  house,  are  those 
dumb  helpers. outside,  without  whose  aid  the  far- 
mer could  do  but  little,  c^ed  for  P  That  they 
are !  A  good  farmer  would  sooner  suffer  himself, 
than  have  his  cattle  suffer. 

We  will  just  step  into  the  barn,  with  our 
friend,  the  farmer,  and  see  for  ourselves  how 
matters  are.  Well,  there  stands  "Jim,"  a  large, 
well-proportioned  bay,  sixteen  hands  high,  weigh- 
ing well  on  to  1300  pounds,  eyes  as  bright  as  a 
new  dollar,  legs  clean  and  smooth,  body  well 
blanketed,  in  his  clean  wide  stall,  and  as  his  mas- 
ter approaches,  if  ever  a  horse  laughed  he  does  t 


He  knows  who  his  master  is  as  w^U  as  we  do. 
Our  friend  walks  into  the  stall,  pats  "Jim"  on 
his  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck,  and  see  how 
affectionately  that  neck  comes  round,  and  the 
head  of  the  horse  rubs  against  the  shoulder  of 
the  owner,  as  much  as  to  say, — ^"thank  you,  mas- 
ter, for  taking  such  good  care  of  me.  I  know 
what  gratitude  is."  We  pass  on,  pronouncing 
<'Jim"  a  trump  and  nothing  else. 

A  large  row  of  heads  present  themselves  loose- 
ly fastened  between  the  stanchions,  or  more  free- 
ly still,  by  chains  or  straps,  and  as  we  approach 
they  rise,  and  two  clear  round  eyes  from  each 
look  wistfully  at  us,  and  sure  enough,  there  we 
think  we  see  old  "Swan,"  the  upper  ox  of  the 
entire  raiiks,  give  a  squint  down  the  line  of 
heads,  as  much  as  to  say,  "right,  dress !"  and  wink 
one  eye,  indica:ting  to  the  others,  "there's  our 
master,  receive  him  with  proper  respect,  ior  no 
cattle  in  this  world  have  a  better." 

We  always  did  believe  most  faithfully  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  do  not  think  we  ever  had  a  passage  so 
tellingly  brought  to  our  recollection,  as  old 
"Swan's"  look  brought  this :  "The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib." 

How  slick  and  smooth  and  nice  they  all  kok, 
and  so  happy  and  contented.  And  even  that  old 
fellow  over  there,  separate  and  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  with  a  ring  in  his  nose,  does  not  appear 
half  so  much  like  those  "bulls  of  Bashan,"  that 
compasseth  the  imhappy  Psalmist,  "as  a  raving 
and  a  roaring  lion,"  as  we  have  seen  bulls.  In- 
deed, he  seemed  to  be  in  quite  an  affectionate 
and  agreeable  mood. 

Our  farmer's  cattle  are  indeed  well  cared  for, 
and  as  happy,  apparently,  as  cattle  ought  to  be. 

January  is  the  great  starting  point  of  the  year; 
like  the  diurnal  meridian  to  the  mariner,  it  is  the 
annual  meridian  to  the  farmer,  when  he  works 
tip  his  reckoning,  and  whence  he  takes  a  new  de- 
parture. 

May  this  present  January  be  such  a  starling 
point  to  every  reader  of  the  Farmer,  that  he  may 
look  back  upon  it  with  the  same  pleasure  that 
one  looks  to  the  commencement  of  a  prosperous 
voyage,  when  the  destined  port  has  been  reach- 
ed. 

May  sunny  skies  and  fertile  showers  and  gen- 
tle gales  surround  him,  and  clustering  affections 
and  all  the  sweet  sympathies  of  life  crown  his 
circles  with  domestic  bliss. 


aBUXWHa  VBBD. 


Experimental  farmers  have  long  urged  the  im- 
portance, and  even  necessity,  of  chopping  or 
grinding  hay,  as  well  as  other  feed,  for  cattle 
and  horses.  The  lazy  drones  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh  over  the  idea,  and  caUed  it  "Book  Farm- 
ing." 
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Now  the  theoi^  of  chopping,  and  grinding  food, 
is  based  on  a  pnnciple  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  animal  physiology.  Rest  is  essential  to 
die  accumulation  of  muscle,  as  well  as  fat.  If  we 
wish  to  increase  an  animal  in  flesh,  or  fat,  we  do 
not  work  him. 

Now  a  cow  wants  one-thirtieth  of  her  own 
weight  in  hav  a  day,  to  keep  her  in  good  order ; 
and  we  may  thus  calculate  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  masticate  the  food,  and  fit  it  for  the 
stomach.  The  labor  of  chopping,  or  grinding 
twenty-five  pounds  of  dry  hay  a  day,  is  no  small 
item.  This  excessive  labor  is  perrormed  by  one 
set  of  muscles — the  jaws ;  but,  by  sympathy,  af- 
fects all  the  other  muscles ;  causes,  the  blood  to 
circulate  qmcker ;  the  breath  faster,  the  consump- 
tion of  food  greater ;  and  still  the  growth  of  the 
animal  is  retarded. 

If  a  machine  was  invented  to  grind  hay,  the 
ground  article  would  approximate,  in  value,  to 
unground  oats,  in  producing  fat  and  muscle. 
Chopping  hay  and  stalks  is  valuable  just  in  pro- 

{ portion  as  it  approximates  to  grinding,  and  re- 
ieves  the  animal  of  the  labor  or  grinding  it.  An 
animal  fed  on  ground,  or  minced  food,  may  per- 
form an  amount  of  labor  equal  to  grinding  it  fit 
fbr  digestion,  and  fat  as  fast  as  another  which 
does  not  labor,  but  grinds  its  own  food. 

Prematurely  grey  whiskers  and  beard,  while 
the  hair  is  still  black,  show  the  relative  amount 
of  labor  performed  by  the  jaws  and  the  head. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 
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Villas  axd  Cottage?.  A  Series  of  Deslfiu  prepued  for  execo- 
tbm  in  tiMs  United  States.  By  Galviu  Vaux,  Aroiiitect  lU- 
dltnled  by  300  EDgimvings.  Harper  ^Brotfaere,  New  York, 
318  pp. 

Mr.  Vaux  was  a  partner  in  business  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Downing,  and  probably  furnished 
to  Mr.  D.'s  works  the  greater  part  of  whatever 
related  to  architecture ;  between  them  there  was 
a  happy  combination  of  that  varied  talent  and 
Aill  necewary  in  such  works  to  giye  them  value 
and  currency,  and  they  have,  therefore,  met  the 
wants  of  our  people  in  a  considerable  degree,  and 
have  done  much  towards  forming  a  more  correct 
taste  in  the  designs  and  finish  of  our  dwellings. 

The  designs  struck  out  in  the  work  before  us 
are  not  the  mere  results  of  the  imagination,  but 
have  a 'local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  shelter 
and  afford  convenience  and  comfort  to  men  and 
women  of  taste  and  refinement.  They  possess 
the  merit  of  having  been  te^d,  and  by  use  are 
found  to  answer  the  purposes  expected  of  them 
when  constructed.  No  encomium,  therefore,  up- 
on the  designs  is  necessary }  they  have  been  tried 
and  are  not  found  wanting  in  any  essential*pointB. 
The  book  itself  does  credit  to  artist,'  printer  and 
publisher ;  the  paper  is  thick,  fine  and  white,  the 
type  large  and  new,  and  the  engravings  finely  cut 
and  clear. 

There  are  designs  given  for  nearly  all  classes 
of  dwellings  from  the  cheap  log-house  to  the 
mansion  costing  from  (10,000  to  $15,000,  and  as 


they  are  within  a  reasonable  day's  ride  from  Bos- 
ton, by  rail,  any  person  may  make  personal  ex- 
amination of  such  a  house  as  he  may  particularly 
fancy.  Few  persons  can  afford  to  build  without 
first  consulting  some  such  work  aa  this,  We 
therefore  commend  the  work  on  ''Villas  and  Cot- 
tages" to  all  who  can  afford  it,  whether  they  con- 
template building  or  not  We  take  pleasure  in 
making  the  following  extract : 

"Architecture  is  entirely  the  invention  of  man, 
and,  as  it  expresses  his  needs  and  his  nature,  it 
must  necessarily  be  r^pilated  by  the  laws  to 
which  he  is  subject.  At  uie  same  time,  it  is  equal- 
ly clear,  that  it  can  have  no  independent  laws  of 
its  own,  simply  because  it  has  no  mdependent  ex- 
istence. As  it  seeks  to  please  the  eye,  its  form 
and  colors  should  be  carefully  designed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  of  the  eye,  or  it  will  be  a  fail- 
ure, as  far  as  this  or^n  is  concerned.  As  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  intellect,  it  ought  to  be  or- 
derly and  without  any  appearance  of  accident  in 
its  conception,  or  it  mil  appear  unintellectual. 

As  it  appeals  to  the  heart,  it  requires  to  be  for- 
cibly and  artistically  true  in  its  expression,  or  it 
will  remain  a  lifeless  collection  of  building  mate- 
rials ;  and  as  it  ministers  to  the  soul,  it  must  be 
beautiful  and  pure  in  its  intention,  or  it  will  be 
ugly  and  baneful  in  its  influence.  It  is  always 
the  mirror  of  its  age,  accurately  reflecting  the  cus- 
toms, morals  and  science  that  prevail  in  every  na- 
tion at  a  given  period ;  and  as  these  have  oeen 
dissimilar  at  different  times  and  places,  architec- 
ture has  naturally  crystalized  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  into  what  we  call  separate  styles." 


For  ihs  New  Sngland  Farmer* 
COMMITTIIB8. 

Too  little  care  is  taken  in  selecting  persons  for 
the  examination  of  objects  and  the  awarding  of 
premiums  at  our  Shows.  They  should  be  men  of 
sound  judgment,  and  practical  experience,  in  the 
matters  on  which  they  are  to  judge.  The  neglect 
of  this  indispensable  qualification  often  renders 
their  awards  the  merest  farce  imaginable.  The 
duty  is  one  of  high  responsibility,  and  no  honest 
man,  void  of  the  requisite  qualifications  will  un- 
dertake to  dischai^e  it. 

It  is  a  rule,  in  some  places,  to  name  as  chair- 
man one  who  knows  how  to  use  the  pen,  who 
can  put  in  readable  and  creditable  form  the  de- 
icsions  of  his  associates.  To  this  there  can  be 
no  valid  objection.  There  are  many  who  wear 
fine  cloth,  who  can  do  a  good  service  in  this  way, 
who  can  do  but  little  in  any  other.  When  ap- 
pointed, they  should  prepare  themselves  for  the 
work  assigned;  when  prepared,  should  be  on 
hand  to  attend  to  it.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, on  the  morning  of  the  Show,  when  a  com- 
mittee is  called,  no  one  appears,  and  the  papers 
have  to  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  hastily 
named,  and  superficially  qualified.  These  remarks 
are  made  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  ap- 
point, and  those  who  are  appointed ;  and  if  they 
shall  chance  to  create  any  improvement  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  either,  the  object  of  the 
writer  wiU  be  folly  attained.  *•* 

Nw.  19, 1857, 
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For  Ihe  New  Sngland  Farmer, 


lONBBAIiOOT. 

Mineralogy  is  intimately  connected  with  geolo- 
gy, as  it  teaches  th#  properties,  composition  and 
relations  of  mineral  bodies,  and  the  art  of  distin- 
guishing  and  describing  them.  These  two  scien- 
ces, geology  and  mineralogy,  are  frequently  taught 
aad  learned  in  the  same  connection,  as  m  many 
particulars  they  tend  mutually  to  illustrate  and 
explain  each  otner.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  by  some 
authors,  that  the  earth,  or  the  solid  part  of  it, 
was  originally  made  one  mass  of  soUa  rocks  or 
minerals ;  that  a  bed  for  vegetation  was  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  rocks ;  that  this  decom- 
position was  effected  by  the  expansion  of  water 
m  the  pores  or  fissures  of  rocks,  by  heat  or  con- 
gelation, by  the  solvent  power  of  moisture,  and  by 
electricity,  which  is  known  to  be  a  powerful  a^ent 
of  decomposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  it  is 
not  my  puipose  to  entertain  the  subject  at  the 

S resent  time,  still  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 
ecomposition  of  rocks  tends  to  the  renovation  of 
soil's,  as  well  as  their  cultivation.  But,  that  the 
solid  or  mineral  parts  of  the  earth  were  not  all 
formed  at  one  time,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
no  animal  or  vegetable  remains  are  found  in  rocks 
of  primitive  formation. 

Of  all  the  memorials  of  the  past  history  of  our 
globe,  the  most  interesting  are  those  myriads  of 
remains  of  organized  bodies  which  are  found  in 
secondary  rodis,  and  in  alluvial  formations. — 
These  consist  of  numberless  aquatic  plants,  zoo- 
phites,  fishes,  crocodiles,  tortoises^  serpents,  birds, 
and  cetaceous  animals,  all  of  a  different  species 
from  any  which  now  exist.  More  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals  have  been  found  imbed- 
ded in  tne  secondary  strata ;  no  living  examples 
of  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these, 
are  me  Mammoth,  the  Alegatherius,  the  Masto- 
don, the  Tapir,  &c.  These  were  all  larger  than 
any  living  animals.  Besides  these,  there  have 
been  found  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  hippopotamus,  the  elk,  &c.,  of  different 
species  from  those  which  now  exist,  but  belonging 
to  the  same  genera.  These  fossil  remains,  wheth- 
er they  be  regarded  as  belonging,  to  the  science 
of  geology  or  mineralogy,  are  certainly  among  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  and  wonders  to  be 
found  in  the  cabinets  and  museums  either  of  the 
old  or  new  world. 

Minerals  have  been  variously  classed  by  differ- 
ent authors.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  five  following  classes : 
earths,  salts,  inflammables,  metals  and  petrifac- 
tions. Earths  are  generally  applied  to  such  sub- 
stances as  have  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  are 
not  inflammable.  Salts  are  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  the  compounds  formed  by  acids  in  union 
with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Inflam- 
mables are  mineral  substances  which  may  be  easi- 
ly ignited  or  set  on  fire.  Metals  are  heavy,  hard, 
opaoue  bodies,  possessed  of  a  remarkable  lustre, 
insoluble  in  water,  fusible  by  heat,  and  maleable 
in  different  degrees.  Petrifoctions  are  substan- 
ces which  have  been  turned  to  stone,  and  are  in- 
crusted  within  the  cavities  of  organized  bodies. 

There  are  nine  classes  of  stony  minerals,  of 
which  all  other  rocks  are  composed,  and  which 
thorefore  termed  the  etemerUa  of  rocks.  These 


are  quartz^  felspar ,  mica,  talc,  "hornblende,  argiU 
lite,  limestone,  gypsum  and  chlorite.  These  are 
sometimes  found  naturally  crystalized  with  more 
or  less  regularity.  They  are  also  variously  com- 
pounded, and  usually  classed  according  to  the  for- 
mation to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Thus, 
from  these  dements  we  have  granite  and  gneiss, 
both  composed  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica,  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  and  according  to  their  differ- 
ent peculiarities.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  all  oth- 
er compound  rocks. 

Though  no  common  farmer  can  be  expected  to 
arrive  at  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  min- 
erals, simple  and  compound,  included  under  the 
head  of  tnese'  nine  different  classes,  yet  by  mak- 
ing a  beginning  with  some  one  kind  of  mineral, 
granite,  for  instance,  and  improving  all  his  leisure 
moments  in  ooUecting  different  specimens  of  gran- 
ite, and  of  its  constituent  principles,  (juartz,  fel- 
spar and  mica,  and  comparmg  them  with  the  de- 
scription given  in  some  eood  text-book,  he  will 
soon  arrive  at  a  respectable  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. More  especially  will  this  be  the  case,  if  he 
has  some  one,  already  acouainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, to  accompany  falm,  because  the  living  de- 
scription of  the  tongue  will  be  better  understood, 
than  any  description  given  in  a  book.  Having 
thus  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  granite^ 
and  its  component  dements,  quartz,  felspar  and 
mica,  he  is  now  prepared  to  take  up  and  examine, 
in  like  manner,  somo  other  mineral ;  and  thus,  by 
improving  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  time,  "here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,"  he  will  be  able  to  ar- 
rive at  important  results. 

But,  in  order  to  prosecute  this  study  to  advan- 
tage, the  student  should  not  only  have  a  good 
text-book,  but  fiimish  himself  with  suitable  ap- 
paratus for  making  his  investigations.  Thus 
equipped,  he  should  direct  his  way  into  the  fields 
of  nature ;  and  whatever  mineral  meets  his  eye, 
whether  it  be  the  pebble  on  the  shore,  the  rock 
of  the  mountain,  or  the  diamond  in  the  valley,  he 
should  carefully  examine  it  and  investigate  its 
properties ;  and,  if  it  be  thought  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, he  should  carefully  deposit  it  in  his 
cabinet,  in  its  proper  place.  Should  he  meet  with 
more  than  his  immediate  wants  require,  he  should 
preserve  Hhem  for  the  purpose  of  •  exchanging 
them  for  those  of  remote  places.  But,  above  alt, 
while  he  is  studying  into  the  properties,  the  uses, 
and  the  relations  of  minerals,  let  him  remember, 
that  they  are  the  handiwork  of  the  ail-wise  Crea- 
tor, to  whom  he  owes  unbounded  love  and  vene- 
ration. John  Qoldsbubt. 


ABFJLBAaUS  BBDB. 


Very  many  persons  who  possess  gardens  aad 
have  an  abunaance  of  room,  deprive  themselves 
of  tbis  delicacy  because  they  think  there  is  a 
great  .desd  of  trouble  and  mystery  in  raising 
it.  There  is  scarcely  a  simpler  crop  produced  in 
the  garden.  We  have  given  over  and  over  again 
the  mode  of  setting  out  beds,  and  may  refer  to 
it  again  in  our  next  issue,  as  it  can  be  done  any 
time  before  the  closing  up  of  the  season  by  frost. 
Our  purpose  now  is  to  give  a  hint  as  to  the  way 
of  treatmg  beds  in  autumn.  It  is  this :  When 
the  stalks  nave  turned  yellow,  mow  Ihem  off  close 
with  a  scythe,  and  burn  on  each  bed  its  own 
prop,  scattering  the  ashes  evenly  over  it.    Then 
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take  a  broad-pronged  fork,  which  should  be  used 
in  every  garden,  and  fork  over  the  bed,  being 
careful  not  to  injure  the  crowB  of  the  plants, 
and  apply  a  top-dresdng  of  rich,  short  stable 
manure.  Let  this  remain  until  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  sround  in  the  spring,  when  the  loose  top 
should  be  raked  off,  and  the  remainder  forked  in. 
About  the  first  of  April  sprinkle  over  each  bed 
a  dressing  of  cheap  salt  to  the  extent  that  no 
portion  of  the  ground  can  be  seen.  This  is  all 
that  will  be  required  until  the*  ensuing  falL  A 
bed  of  asparagus,  properly  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  cared  for  in  this  way  afterward,  will 
last  for  twenty-five  years. — OermarUoum  TeU^ 
ffraph, 

Fcr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
SWITZEBIiAND. 
LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

Prom  Heidelberg,  which  is  in  the  Duchy  of 
Baden,  wc  took  train  for  Baden-Baden,  the  place 
famous  over  all  the  world  for  its  mineral  springs 
and  fashionable  society,  and  infamous  for  its 
gambling  saloons  and  dissipation.  Beautiful  and 
elegantly  dressed  ladies,  in  the  evening,  stood 
or  sat  in  the  magnificent  public  rooms  of  the 
^'conversation-house,"  around  the  gaming  tables, 
losing  and  winning  hundreds  of  dollars  at  a  single 
turn  of  the  roulette.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  one 
shudder  to  see  the  coolness  with  which  they  risk- 
ed body  and  soul  w4th  their  gold,  to  gratify  this 
insane  passion  for  games  of  chance.  We  drove 
to  what  is  called  the  New  Castle,  which  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  one  of  the  secret  tribunals,  where 
all  the  terrors  and  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  were 
suffered  by  the  poor  victims  of  political  or  relig- 
ious persecution.  We  descended  into  dungeons, 
dosed  by  heavy  stone  doors,  and  into  which  the 
victims  were  let  down  by  ropes  from  above, 
through  trap  doors,  and  saw  the  rings  and  racks 
and  other  instruments  of  torture,  and  the  subter- 
vanean  halls  of  judgment,  where  the  prisoners 
were  tried  and  sentenced.  Then  we  visited  what 
is  called  the  Old  Castle,  some  miles  distant,  a  fine 
ruin  of  what  was  formerly  a  stronghold  in  war. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  growth  of  wood,  a 
part  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  extends,  I  think, 
from  Heidelberg  across,  some  forty  miles.  The 
hills  around  Baden  are,  in  the  grim  poetic  lan- 
guage of  German  t&ste,  called  the  Children  of  the 
Black  Forest.  This  forest  is  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  seen  since  I  left  New  England.  It  is 
composed  principally  of  oak,  maple  and  hemlock, 
of  very  large  size,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baden  the  white  pine  is  found,  in  its  natural 
growth.  No  white  pine  grows  in  Great  Britain, 
io  far  as  I  have  observed,  except  small  specimens 
planted  in  ornamental  grounds,  and  tlioKc  were 
so  unlike  our  native  growth  that  I  could  distin- 
guish them  only  by  careful  examination  of  their 
leaves.    For  the  information  of  our  readers  who 


may  not  have  observed  or  studied  such  trifles,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  our  three  most  common 
species  of  pine  may  be  always  distinguished, 
however  distorted  by  unnatural  culture,  by  the 
number  of  leaves  in  a  tassel  or  bunch,  the  white 
pine  always  growing  in  fives,  the  yellow  or  pitch 
pine  in  threes,  and  the  Norway  pine  in  twos. 
And,  by  the  way,  let  me  say  that  of  all  the  ever- 
greens I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  must  now  have  seen 
them  all,  for  beautiful  effect  in  grouping,  or  in 
masses  for  groimds  of  wide  extent,  our  common 
white  pine,  so  common  as  to  be  almost  despised, 
is  in  my  opinion  the  most  beautiful,  and  our  hem* 
lock,  whether  grown  single  or  in  clumps,  is  a  far 
finer  tree  than  any  of  the  far-fetched  furs  or 
spruces.  When  I  have  leisure  to  write  on  this 
subject,  I  have  some  foreign  trees  to  re- 
commend which  are  uilcommon  if  not  unknown 
to  New  Englaftd.  In  the  Black  Forest  of  Baden 
the  old  hemlocks  seemed  to  nod  to  me  as  an  old 
friend,  and  the  white  pines,  with  their  peculiar 
rustle  in  the  wind  and  their  balsamic  fragrance, 
almost  carried  me  back  to  old  Exeter. 

From  Baden  we  went  to  Basle,  and  thence  te 
Lucerne,  all  the  way,  about  two  hundred  miles,  by 
rail,  except  about  one  hour  in  a  diligence,  over 
a  mountain,  where  the  railway  was  not  completed. 
All  along  this  route  we  observed  fine  crops  of  to- 
bacco and  oats,  with  some  poor  dried  up  crops  of 
Indian  com.  Here  again  we  saw  large  lulls, 
smooth  and  free  from  stones,  covered,  thousands 
of  acres,  with  the  grape.  Here,  too,  we  saw  the 
storks,  wading  sometimes  in  the  rivers,  sometimes 
walking  about  among  the  laborers  in  the  fields, 
as  tame  as  hens  and  chickens,  sometimes  resting, 
apparantly  asleep,  on  one  leg,  on  little  islands  in 
the  stream.  They  are  seen  flying  over  the  villa- 
ges, resting  on  the  house-tops,  and  they  some- 
times build  on  the  top  of  an  old  chimney,  being 
regarded  by  the  people  as  almost  a  sacred  bird. 
The  labor  along  this  route  is  performed  by  single 
oxen  or  cows  in  carts,  harnessed  sometimes  in 
collars  like  horses,  sometimes  by  the  hams,  and 
most  frequently  driven  by  women.  The  sugar 
beet  is  extensively  grown  here,  also,  as  through 
most  of  the  continent.  Between  Basle  and  Lu- 
cerne apple  and  pear  trees  loaded  with  fruit  are 
abundant,  and  apricot  and  cherry  trees  are  almost 
always  in  sight.  The  horse  beans,  such  as  are 
so  extensively  cultivated  for  animals  in  England, 
are  growing  here  to  some  extent.  Of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Switzerland,  with  its  picturesque  curv- 
ed roof,  sweeping  so  gracefully  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  its  other  pecidiar  features,  I  will  not 
attempt  yet  to  speak  fully,  leaving  the  topic  for 
separate  consideration  in  the  future. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  hCt  America,  I  found 
on  the  route  to  Lucerne,  railway  cars  like  those  in 
use  in  the  United  States.     Throughout  England 
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and  the  continent,  until  now,  the  cars,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  in  England  always  called  carriages, 
are  constructed  in  sections,  each  with  two  seats 
facing  each  other,  so  that  half  the  passengers 
ride  backwards,  and  each  carriage  accommodating 
about  ten  persons.  There  are  usually  first, 
second  and  third  class  carriages,  the  first  class 
stuffed  and  cushioned  and  comfortable,  the  second 
in  England  with  bare  boards  for  seats  and  backs, 
and  stiff  and  hard  enough  they  are,  the  third  not 
divided  off  so  carefully,  and  much  like  the 
second  in  point  of  comfort.  The  cost  of  travel- 
ling in  the  second  class  in  England  is  somewhat 
greater  than  by  our  first  class.  Most  decent  peo- 
ple take  the  second  class,  very  few  occupying  the 
first  class,  which  I  tried  sometimes,  but  soon 
abandoned,  finding  very  little  society  there,  some- 
times riding  fifty  miles  entirely  alone,  which  did 
not  at  all  answer  my  design  in  going  abroad.  The 
second  class  cars  in  France,  and  generally  on  the 
continent,  are  cushioned  and  quite  comfortable. 
On  all  these  railways  you  show  your  ticket  be- 
fore the  train  leaves,  and  are  then  locked  in,  and 
cannot  get  out  till  the  guard  unlocks  your  door 
at  the  station.  Probably  accidents  are  prevented 
by  this  precaution,  and  fewer  mistakes  made  than 
where  each  man  looks  out  for  himself,  and  takes 
the  risk  of  jumping  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  I 
Was  glad  to  find  our  social,  free  and  easy  style  of 
cars  here  in  Switzerland,  for  away  from  home  our 
own  customs  and  habits  have  a  wonderful  charm 
for  us  wanderers.   • 

We  reached  Lucerne  at  about  eight  P.  M.,  and 
it  being  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  immediately 
took  a  boat,  and  were  rowed  across  the  lake  to  a 
bath-house  on  its  shore,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  bathing  in  the  clear  waters,  a  familiarity  we 
had  also  indulged  in  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
at  Coblentz.  The  morning  brought  us  a  realiz- 
ing proof  that  we  were  indeed  in  Switzerland, 
and  among  her  mountains,  for  the  first  glance  of 
sunrise  brought  us  a  clear  view  of  the  snow-cap- 
ped mountains  in  the  distance,  overtopping  the 
hills  which  surround  the  beautiful  lake  Lucerne. 
Embarking  on  the  little  steamer,  close  by  our  ho- 
tel, we  made  the  tour  of  the  lake.  This  is  the 
land  of  William  Tell,  and  on  the  lake  shore  we 
saw  his  chapel,  erected  at  the  spot  where  it  is  said 
he  leaped  ashore  in  a  storm,  firom  the  boat  where 
he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner.  A  storm  had  arisen, 
and  fear  of  shipwreck  had  induced  his  keepers  to 
unbind  him  to  assist  in  managing  the  boat.  Tak- 
ing the  helm,  he  run  the  bark  close  to  the  point  of 
rock  which  here  projects  into  the  lake,  and  as  they 
shot  by  in  the  tempest,  he  leaped  upon  the  rock, 
leaving  his  captors  to  their  fate. 

The  scenery  on  lake  Lucerne  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  Switzerland.  The  abrupt 
mountains  stand  up,  like  walls  along  the  shores, 


hemming  in  the  water  to  the  form  of  a  river,  and 
then  suddenly  falling  away,  through  a  green  val- 


ley, the  eye  wanders  over  fields  of  grain  and  ver- 
dure, till  it  catches  over  the  nearer  hiUs,  glimpses 
of  the  glaciers,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  and  again 
the  tall  peak  of  the  Jung&au  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, white  with  his  eternal  snows. 

At  a  small  village  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  in 
the  afternoon,  we  left  the  boat,  to  ascend  Mount 
Rhigi.  Taking  horses  and  guides,  we  mounted 
and  followed  a  narrow  precipitous  path  about  nine 
miles,  slowly  winding  our  devious  way  up— up, 
till  behind  us  the  mountain  peaks  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  rose  up  in  scores,  white  as  the 
unsullied  snows  could  paint  them,  and  brilliant 
with  the  rainbow  tints  of  the  setting  sun.  We 
found  at  the  top  a  large  hotel,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  two  hundred  persons,  and  crowded  be- 
fore night  with  visitors,  who  had  come  like  our- 
selves, to  behold  the  setting  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun. 

A  storm  of  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
burst  upon  us,  just  as  we  arrived,  which  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  thunder  showers  seemed  very 
grand  and  awful,  butto  those  of  us  who  had  spent 
summers  in  New  England,  it  brought  nothing  new 
of  fear  or  grandeur.  'At  the  dawning  of  the  next 
day,  the  sound  of  a  horn  brought  out  the  two  hun- 
dred pilgrims,  in  a  chiUy,  bleak  morning,  to  wit- 
ness the  sunrise.  A  more  disconsolate  looking 
set  of  beings  never  met  to  worship  the  god  of 
day.  Few  had  brought  up  from  the  valley  where 
summer  heat  was  raging,  either  overcoat  or  shawl, 
and  now  the  morning  was  like  chill  November. 
Some  had  borrowed  a  blanket  from  their  beds, 
others  were  apparelled  in  straw  hats  and  thick 
overcoats ;  all  were  walking  to  and  fro,  wishing 
the  job  were  over,  so  that  they  could  retreat  to 
the  house.  Finally,  the  sun  deigned  to  show  his 
head,  and  as  his  beams  were  caught  by  the  distant 
peaks  for  a  few  moments,  we  began  to  grow  en- 
thusiastic, and  to  forget  the  wintry  chill,  when  an 
envious  cloud  dropped  like  a  curtain  across  the 
east,  and  with  one  accord,  we  turned  our  faces 
towards  the  hotel,  forgetting  our  disappointment 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  warm  room  and  hot  coffee. 

After  breakfast,  we  undertook  the  descent,  our 
party  on  foot.  The  day  was  tolerably  dear,,  so  that 
we  had  fine  views  of  the  level  country  of  nearly 
all  Switzerland,  spread  out  in  one  broad  expanse 
below  us.  We  could  see  herds  of  cows  grazing 
so  far  below  that  they  seemed  no  larger  than  grass- 
hoppers, yet  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  which  each 
wore  on  her  neck,  came  up  distinctly  through  the 
clear  air.  We  met  droves  of  cows  feeding  on  the 
mountains,  a  fine,  large  breed,  resembling  in  shape 
and  color  those  which  Mr.  Webster  and  others 
imported  as  Hungarian  cattle.  I  do  not  know,  by 
the  way,  that  I  have  mentioned  the  goats  kept 
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for  milk  in  this  country.  At  various  points  we 
have  met  them,  driven  up  at  night  like  cows  to 
be  milked,  and  giving  indications  that  they  car- 
ried with  them  a  good  supply  of  milk.  Our  de- 
scent from  the  mountain  fiimished  much  amuse- 
ment, partly  at  my  own  expense,  for  when  I  had 
walked  some  five  miles  down  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular side,  I  had  such  warnings  of  the  frailty 
of  human  means  of  locomotion,  that  I  was  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  one  of  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  the  country  and  take  a  chair  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey.  A  chair  is  a  vehicle  in  the  form 
of  a  laige  arm-chair,  with  two  handles  before  and 
behind,  by  which  it  is  carried  by  two  or  more  men, 
precisely  as  farmers  pole  out  hay  from  a  swamp. 

A  large  French  gentleman  and  his  lady  were 
carried  aU  the  way  down  in  this  manner,  the  man 
having  five  bearers,  who  changed  hands,  and  the 
lady,  who  was  of  smaller  dimensions,  twc  The 
bearers  prefer  to  have  you  sit  with  your  face  up* 
hill,  and  ride  backwards.  Thus  in  solemn  pro- 
cession we  proceeded  down  the  hill,  at  a  pace  to 
outstrip  the  mules,  and  on  the  whole,  as  it  costs 
no  more  to  be  carried  thus  than  to  ride  a  mule, 
I  would  recommend  to  all  who  try  the  mountains 
fo  make  one  experiment  of  this  mode  of  progres- 
uon.  My  companions,  to  my  surprise,  made  very 
little  fun  of  my  ride,  which  I  had  supposed  would 
amuse  them  for  a  week,  but  next  morning  I  was 
uncharitable  enough  to  suggest,  when  I  found  one 
of  them  confined  to  his  bed  by  sore  limbs,  and 
another  with  the  skin  so  worn  from  his  toes  that 
he  could  not  walk,  that  they  were  as  badly  used 
up  as  I  was,  and  did  not  dare  to  laugh  at  me. 

This  was  our  first  attempt  at  much  of  a  walk, 
and  on  the  whole^  was  not  a  very  prudent  begin- 

But  this  is  as  mu^  of  Switzerland  as  you 'can 
ind  room  for  in  the  paper,  so  farewell 

Yours,  &c,       H.  F.  French. 


DO  BIBDB  UVOBB8TAVB  WHAT 

KBABNf 

And  now  comes  the  question  whether  birds  do 
not,  in  some  degree  at  least,  understand  what  they 
learn.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, their  notes  and  intonations  are  significant 
to  each  other,  and  convey  intelligence  on  which 
they  act ;  nor  does  it  require  much  observation 
or  credulity  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  which  they  are  taught.  They  vpj^j 
them,  at  least,  very  often,  very  opportunely.  We 
know  of  a  parrot  that  was  very  fond  of  a  bone — 
not  a  ffood  thing  to  give  a  parrot  by  the  wav — 
and  when  the  bird  had  picked  it,  he  would  wnis- 
tle  to  and  call  by  name,  the  spaniel  that  was  suf- 
fered to  run  about  the  house.  When  the  dog 
came,  as  he  always  did  when  within  hearing,  the 
parrot  would  drop  the  bone  out  of  his  cage ;  and 
the  dog  very  complacently  picked  it  up  and  pro- 


ceeded then  and  there  to  feed  upon  it,  the  parrot 
looking  down  on  him  and  calling  him  'Tretty 
Beau,"  ever  and  anon  during  the  operation. 
When  dinner  was  brought,  the  parrot  would 
climb  up  the  bar  of  its  cage,  and  there  remain, 
crying,  "Bring  Polly's  sop,''  till  something  was 
given  to  it.  If  a  bottle  of  ah;  or  wine  were 
brought  in,  it  would  say,  "Waiter !  Waiter !  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a  cigar."  This  parrot,  which 
was  an  excellent  talker,  had  not  been  taught  to 
call  the  dog,  but  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing him  caUed  to  receive  bones  and  bits,  and  did 
likewise. — Frazer's  Magazine, 


Far  ike  New  Sng^amd  Farmer. 

BOONOM'Sr  IN  BBJO  OULTUBE. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  an  article  in  the  New 
England  Farmer,  monthly,  for  June,  entitled 
"Cheap  Bee  Hives,"  coming  from  the  pen  of  one 
so  justly  celebrated  as  a  successful  apiarian.  It 
wiU,  I  am  confident,  have  a  salutary  infiuence 
upon  many.  The  numerous  attempts  that  have 
been  made,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  spent  to  improve  the  dwelling  of  the 
honey  bee,  and  which  have  proved  futOe,  have 
caused  many  to  think  that  bee  culture,  is  a  branch 
of  rural  economy  that  "wont  pay."    Others  have 

gone  badL  to  the  old  box  hive  and  brimstone,  as 
tie  only  sure  way  of  getting  a  portion  of  the 
honey  gathered  by  their  bees.  I  want  a  cheap 
bee-hive — one  that  will  give  the  bees  ample  room, 
and  every  facility  for  storing  their  food  for  the 
many  months  they  are  unable  to  gather  from  tho 
fields,  and  to  rear  their  young ;  one  in  which  they 
will  deposit  for  my  own  use  the  surplus  they  may 
gather,  and  in  a  style  that  will  Iook  the  neatest 
when  placed  \ipon  the  table,  or  that  will  find  a 
ready  sale  when  offered  in  market. 

The  honey  harvest  with  us  is  usually  of  but 
short  duration,  and  whatever  the  bees  do  they 
must  do  quickly.  If  a  swarm  of  bees  are  put 
into  a  hive  that  is  lined  upon  the  sides  and  top 
with  loose  particles  of  wood  or  dirt,  that  might 
prevent  the  bees  from  fastening  their  comb  firm- 
ly, they  are,  from  necessity,  detained  from  their 
proper  vocation  of  honey-gathering  and  comb- 
Duilding,  until  they  can  remove  it  from  the  hive. 
When  the  honev  is  plenty  in  the  field,  a  large 
colony  of  bees  wiu  store  it  very  rapidly.  For 
instance,  in  June,  1866,  a  swarm  of  bees  was  put 
into  an  empty  hive  containing  1965  cubic  inches, 
which  withm  thirteen  days  from  the  time  they 
were  hived,  was  filled  with  brood  and  store  comb ; 
also  two  boxes,  each  containing  12  pounds  of 
honey.  The  hive  was  of  a  very  simple  model, 
planed  smooth  and  clean  inside.  Planing  the 
inside  of  a  hive  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  mo- 
ments for  a  mechanic,  and  much  less  time  than  it 
would  take  a  large  swarm  of  bees  to  clear  from 
the  hive  the  loose  particles  of  wood  that  always 
adhere  to  sawed  lumber,  besides  the  dirt  and  dust 
that  usually  finds  a  resting-place  upon  lumber 
while  it  is  seasoning.  I  tnink  the  swarm  of 
which  I  have  made  mention  stored  more  honey 
than  they  would  have  done  in  an  unplaned  hive. 
In  that  particular  I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Quim- 
by,  thinking  it  true  economy  to  plane  the  inside 
of  a  bee-hive,  and  charge  tne  necessary  expense 


to  the  bees. 


Amicus. 
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MOITHTAIN  SBaPLnrO  aOOSXBMBBY. 


This  is  a  new  variety,  which  originated  in  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish- 
oval,  red ;  fleih  fine,  tender,  and  when  fully  ripe, 
(weet,  and  Mly  equal  to  the  beat.  Skin  not  as 
thick  u  many  of  the  English  sorts.  Great  grower 
and  bearer ;  fruit  on  long  stems,  on  drooping 
branches  ;  few  thorns ;  fruit  very  easily  gathered. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  bush  and  fhiit,  as  it  nerer  mil- 
dews. One  of  the  Tery  best,  if  not  the  best,  for 
general  cultivation,  as  it  is  &ee  from  all  the 
objections  brought  against  the  English  sorts  in 
regard  to  mildew,  while  it  is  much  larger  than 
the  Houghton's  seedling,  a  well  known  and  fine 
American  sort 


a«  ^rvwth  of  vadi.  "We  follow  this  plan  wltb 

It  is  folly  to  complidn.  of  a  want  of  lucoesc  In 
e  production  of  any  Miita,  if  the  necessary  and 
obvious  means  are  not  adopted  to  entitle  us  to 
success.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  a  littla 
time,  labor  and  expense  to  their  proper  cultiv»- 
tion,  had  better  abandon  it  altogeUier. — OermOf 
town  Telegraph. 


8TBA.WBBBBT  BBDS. 

It  is  a  common  objection  with  amateuf  cultiva- 
tors of  tie  strawberry,  that  their  beds  constant- 
ly require  replanting.  Also  that  they  are  great- 
ly troubled  with  me  weeds  during  the  bearins 
period.  To  such,  and  le  all  others  not  acquainted 
with  the  cultivation  of  this  most  desirable  tndt, 
we  would  say,  that  if  thev  will  as  soon  this  month 
as  convenient  give  their  beds  a  good  dressing  of 
short,  well-rotted  stable-manure,  broken  up  fine- 
ly— as  solid  lumps  may  press  too  heavily  upon 
theplants — previously  applyinga  tolerable  sprink- 
ling of  wood  ashes,  if  at  hand — the  plants  will 
be  preserved  in  fine,  vigorous  health,  and  will 
take  a  very  early  start  when  the  season  opens 
again.  In  the  spring,  very  little  of  the  manure, 
if  any,  need  be  removed — the  plants  will  strike 
through  the  covering  energeticaJly,  and  the  lop- 
dmiing  will  art  as  a  mulching,  preterve  the 
ground  in  a  properly  hwnid  tteUe,  and  preoent 


Tvz  StiOAB  CAint.— It  is  probable  that  nem 
plantt  will  be  gradually  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  long  as  tte  finds  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  it.  for  a  subsistence,  and 
others,  not  considered  so  good,  will  gradually 
give  place  to  them.  The  Chinese  sugar  cane  may 
take highrank,and  long  be  considered  one  among 
the  good  ones ;  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  yet  know 
enough  about  iL  We  are,  therefore,  happy  to 
notice  that  Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Htde,  of  Newton  Cen- 
tre, proposes  to  lecture  upon  it  during  the  Dom- 
ing winter,  for  a  moderate  compensation,  befon 
such  associations  as  may  favor  him  with  a  call 
Mr.  B.  has  incurred  considerable  expense  in  oui- 
tivating  the  cane,  expressing  its  juice  and  manu- 
facturing it  into  syrup,  and  in  making  paper  {torn 
the  waste  stem. 

A  BousiNO  Csop. — It  is  estimated  that  Illi- 
noia  this  season  will  produce  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  bushels  of  grain — more  than  ten  . 
bushels  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  This  will  knock  the  speculaton 
into  the  middle  of  nest  year. — Ohio  Voile]/  Far 
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MAXUBISQ   ON  THB  SUBFAOB. 

Surface  manuring  is  no  new  idea ;  yet  if  our 
memory  serves  U8>  the  practice  is  almost  univer- 
sally ignored  by  agricultural  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  a  method  of  manuring.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged as  a  very  good  thing  to  preserve  favorite 
Slants  or  newly  set  out  trees  from  the  effect  of 
rou^ht,  but^very  little  beyond  this.  "Those  who 
imagine,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Working  Farmer ^ 
"they  find  good  result^  from  spreading  of  manure 
on  the  surface,  and  leaving  it  for  days,  weeks  or 
months  before  it  is  plowed  under,  mistake  the  ac- 
tion of  the  litter  or  longer  portions  of  the  manure 
aa  a  mulch,  for  the  action  of  the  manure  on  the 
soil.**  We  so  far  differ  from  this  and  kindred 
opinions  on  the  subject,  that  we  think  manuring 
on  the  surface,  for  ninety-nine  farmers  in  a  hun- 
dred the  best  general  method  of  application. — 
We  except  all  cases  where  the  drill  application 
of 'compost  is  found  desirable,  and  garden  and 
lot  culture.  Nor  do  we  maintain  that  there  is 
not  a  more  perfect  method  of  preserving  and  pre- 
paring all  the  elements  of  the  manure  heap,  by 
Its  careful  husbandry  under  sheds,  an  occasional 
treatment  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  some 
other  "fixer,"  a  cistern  to  catch  the  drainings,  and 
a  pump  to  pump  them  back  upon  the  heap,  and 
patience  and  perseverance  and  constant  watchful- 
ness. A  more  perfect  method  still  is  that  of  Mr. 
Mechi,  who  applies  his  manure  only  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  for  this  purpose  has  his  farm  traversed 
with  iron  pipes,  to  convey  the  fluid  to  the  differ- 
ent fields.  He  says  it  pays  in  England,  and  it 
may  be  so,  though  his  neighbors  doubt  it  very 
much.  But  on  a  Virginia  farm,  we  think  sensible 
men  would  account  the  Sheriff  of  London  stark 
mad.  We  maintain  that  this  mode  of  manuring 
(yi2. :  on  the  surface)  is  in  itself  so  little  inferior 
to  the  most  perfect  methods,  that  taking  into  con- 
sideration tne  circumstances  of  our  farming  pop- 
ulation, the  extent  of  surface  and  high  price  of 
labor,  the  attention,  and  time  and  management 
that  the  mass  of  farmers  can  give  to  this  oranch 
of  their  operations,  it  is  for  them  the  most  econ- 
omical ana  the  best.    It  wiUpay  better. 

We  ask  now  the  reader's  attention  to  the  am- 
monia theory.  That  ammonia  is  the  element  of 
greatest  value  in  stable  manures,  we  do  not  ques- 
tion. That  it  is  very  volatile,  flies  off  and  escapes 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  everybody  knows. 
Upon  these  principles  is  cased  th<*  recommenda- 
tion to  plow  under  immediately,  manures  which 
yield  ammonia,  that  the  earth  may  absorb  and 
preserve  it.  Now  let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind,  that  fresh  manure  of  any  sort  does  not 
contain  this  volatile  ammonia,  but  only  nitrogen^ 
which  is  not  volatile,  out  of  which  the  ammonia 
is  formed ;  and  that  ammonia  is  generated  only 
as  the  nitrogen  putrefies  in  the  rotting  manures. 
If  the  manure  accumulates  in  the  stable,  the 
warmth  and  moisture  of  the  daily  additions  soon 
bring  on  active  fermentation,  and  the  pungent 
ammonia  which  assails  us,  is  the  result  of  the  pu- 
trefaction thus  caused.  Until  this  process  of  rot- 
ting commences,  ammonia  is  not  formed,  and  the 
manure  not  liable  to  waste,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
generated  when  the  rotting  is  checked.  Now  when 
we  are  rcadv  to  remove  our  manure  heaps  in  the 
spring,  we  nnd  them  usually  rotting  to  some  ex- 
tent. Let  us  follow,  and  observe  the  whole  pro- 
cess    It  is  taken  up  first,  fbrkfid  by  forkful,  and 


pitched  into  the  cart,  the  ammonia,  of  course  all 
the  time  seeking  its  freedom ;  it  is  hauled,  reek 
ing  and  smoking,  a  long  distance  perhaps,  to  th« 
field ;  now  it  is  dropped  into  small  heaps,  wher« 
it  remains  a  week  or  so,  until  you  are  ready  to 
plow  tile  land.  If  you  are  ready,  or  when  you 
are  ready,  these  heaps  are  carefully  spread  out  on 
the  ground,  the  more  perfectly  the  better,  and 
then  plowed  under,  not  immediately,  even  under 
the  most  careful  management,  but  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  done— with  a  delay,  ordinarily,  of  an  av- 
erage of  some  hours.  Now,  with  all  this  neces- 
sary opening  and  forking,  and  tossing  and  spread- 
ing, our  impression  is,  that  the  free  ammonia  is 
very  much  like  the  Frenchman's  flea,  which,  when 
he  put  his  finger  upon  it,  wasn't  there  ;  the  point 
of  time  when  we  are  ready  to  lay  hold  of  it,  is 
just  when  we  may  as  well  save  ourselves  the  trou- 
ble :  it  is  not  there.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  ammonia  we  have  been  dealing  with,  is 
that  only  which  was  generated  in  the  rotting  heap, 
before  its  removal.  When  the  heap  was  opened 
to  the  air,  the  process  of  rotting  ceased,  and  am- 
monia was  no  longer  formed.  Supposing,  then, 
this  free  ammonia  is  pretty  well  gone,  at  any  rate, 
we  have  the  remainder  of  the  manure,  with  its 
unchanged  nitrogen,  (not  ammonia)  to  deal  with. 
Plow  this  under  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  and 
for  want  of  the  proper  temperature  to  cause  its 
putrefaction,  it  may  remain  unchanged  and  una- 
vailable, until  another  plowing  shall  bring  it  up 
again  to  the  influence  of  neat  and  moisture,  whion 
will  disengage  the  ammonia.  It  is  a  frequent  ex- 
perience, Uiat  we  plow  under  deeply  for  a  spring 
crop,  fVesh  stable  manure,  and  receive  no  benefit 
from  it  whatever,  vntil  it  is  brought  up  again  o% 
the  surftice^and  the  wheat  crop  following  reaps 
the  advantage. 

But  suppose,  instead  of  making  a  week  or  two 
weeks'  heavy  labor  of  hauling  out  manure  in  the 
springy  when  the  teams  are  at  best  not  strong,  and 
tnere  is  a  press  of  hard  work  on  hand,  you  ^et 
rid  of  this  necessity  of  hauling  out  and  plowing 
under  simultaneously ;  and  hauling  at  your  con- 
venience, you  throw  the  manure  upon  the  surface 
of  the  grass  field,  what  is  the  result  P  At  the 
worst,  as  we  have  shown  above,  there  is  equal  loss 
of  theyree  ammonia,  when  the  manure  is  plowed 
under.  In  both  cases,  that  is  about  all  gone,  be- 
fore it  can  be  with  certainty  taken  possession  of, 
by  any  process.  The  mass  remaining  on  the  sur- 
face, nowever,  the  work  of  putrefaction,  which 
made  the  free  ammonia,  and  which  was  stopped 
by  the  opening  and  exposure  of  the  heaps,  is  now 
recommenced  and  very  slowly  carried  on  by  the 
warmth  and  moisture  at  the  surface.  The  ammo- 
nia  thus  formed  is  absorbed  by  the  litter  above 
it,  and  washed  down  by  eveij  shower  into  contact, 
and  combines  chemically  with  the  humus  at  the 
surface,  or  with  the  soil  itself.  But  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  these  frequent  removals  are  made,  we 
never  find  the  heaps  in  such  a  state  of  putrefao- 
tion  as  when  we  postpone  to  some  one  allotted 
time,  and  therefore  never  have  so  much  free  am- 
monia to  deal  with.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  manure  never  begins  to  rot  before  it  is  re- 
moved. By  this  plan,  moreover,  we  take  favora^ 
ble  opportunities  for  hauling,  and  may  carry  out 
much  of  the  manure  in  damp  or  moderately  rainy 
weather,  when  the  showers  will  wash  the  ready 
formed  ammonia  immediately  into  the  soil. 
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We  have  thus  undertaken  to  show,  that  the 
practice  of  manuring  on  the  surface  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  admitt^  chemical  principles,  when 
properly  applied ;  and  we  suhmit  the  explanation 
to  the  judgment  of  practical  men,  famdiar  with 
the  processes  of  farm  management. — American 
Fctrtkcr. 

For  Ike  I9ew  JSn^and  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  KB1DP  FAB8HIP8  VOB  WINTIBB 
AND  BFBING  USB. 

Let  them  remain  in  the  pound  as  long  as  they 
can,  without  danger  of  bemg  frozen  in  for  the 
winter.  Then  dig  them,  cut  off  the  tops,  and 
pack  them  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks  of  any  kind, 
ooTer  them  with  moist  earth,  shaking  it  down  so 
as  to  fill  pretty  solid ;  cover  over  the  tops  sb  as  to 
keep  out  too  much  wet,  and  let  them  stand  out  of 
doors  until  they  are  well  frozen,  then  move  the 
vessels  into  the  cellar,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
Jie  roots,  and  let  the  frost  work  out  graduafly. 
The  best  parsnips  that  I  have  ever  eaten  were 
treated  in  this  jnanner,  and  they  were  in  fine  eat- 
ing order,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Those  that  follow  the  old  method  of 
letting  their  parsnips  remain  in  the  sround  until 
spring,  cannot  know  how  much  they  lose  in  good 
eating,  and  economy.  I  think  that  parsnips  would 
be  a  profitable  crop  to  cultivate  for  feeding  stock, 
particularly  swine,  since  the  failure  of  the  potato. 
To  insure  a  good  crop,  and  good  roots,  be  very 
particular  in  the  choice  of  seed ;  always  choose 
the  largest,  smoothest,  and  best  shaped  roots  to 
raise  seed  from,  and  see  that  no  wild  parsnips  are 
suffered  to  grow  in  their  neiKhborhood.    » 

Mrs.  N.  Daklino. 

New  Haoen,  Ckmn.,  Nov.  e(A,  1857. 


HOW  CAN  8BTTINO  HBVS  BB  TAXTGET 
TO  FOB8AKB  THB  IiAZT  HABIT  f 

Make  a  small  open  pen,  of  laths,  or  some  simi- 
lar material,  in  one  comer  of  your  hen-house, 
about  eight  inches  wide,  and  oi  anv  convenient 
length  and  height  Let  one  of  the  laths  or  slats 
be  so  secured  that  it  may  be  easily  taken  out,  or 
moved  one  side,  so  that  a  hen  may  be  convenient- 
ly passed  into  or  taken  out  of  the  pen.  On  the 
bottom  of  this  pen,  and  running  lengthwise 
through  it,  set  up  a  couple  of  laths  on  edge,  and 
fittten  them  about  the  same  distance  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  pen.  Run  a  small 
perch  across  the  pen  and  the  work  is  done.  When 
a  hen  wishes  to  set,  put  her  in  there.  She  will 
soon  find  that  she  can  walk  leisurely  upon  the 
floor,  or  roost  comfortably  upon  the  perch,  but 
she  can't  set  without  ''riding  on  a  rail,''  and  that, 
they  seem  to  Uiink,  isn't  decorous.  The  length 
of  time  for  which  they  will  have  to  be  confined 
will  vary  somewhat,  and  in  obstinate  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  a  few  pegs  or  tacks  into  the 
edges  of  the  laths. — Oeneaee  Farmer. 


Hens. — ^If  the  legs  of  hens  become  broken, 
thev  will  lay  their  eggs  without  shells  until  the 
fracture  is  repaired,  all  the  lime  in  the  circulation 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting  the 
bones. — Ohio  VaUey  Farmer. 


HYBBIBIZATIOir. 

Me.  Brown  : — ^In  reading  the  address  deliver- 
ed by  A.  R.  Pope,  before  the  Middlesex  AgricuU 
tuxal  Society,  I  noticed  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
hybridization  of  plants.  Will  you  please  inform 
me  through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer j  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed. 

A.  BeWolf. 

Deerfiddy  Mass.,  Oct.  12th,  1857. 

Bemarks. — Shake  the  pollen  or  dust  of  the 
blossoms  of  one  species  into  the  blossom  of  anoth- 
er, and  that  makes  a  cross,  and  is  called  hybridi- 
zation. The  subject  is  one  of  interest,  and  ought 
to  be  better  understood  than  it  is.  We  have  ex- 
amined some  authorities,  and  give  the  following 
as  a  brief  illustration  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  process.  • 

Observing  that  farmers  who  rear  cattle  improve 
the  progeny  by  means  of  crossing  the  breed,  Mr. 
Knight  argued  from  analogy,  that  the  same  im- 
provement might  be  introduced  into  vegetables. 
His  principal  object  was  that  of  procuring  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear,  to 
supply  the  place  of  such  as  had  become  diseased 
and  unproductive.  But  as  the  necessary  slowness 
of  all  experiments  of  the  kind,  with  regard  to  the 
fridt  in  question,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ar- 
dor of  his  desire  to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject,  he  was  induced  to  institute  some  experi- 
ments upon  the  common  pea ;  a  plant  well  suited 
to  his  purpose,  both  from  its  quickness  of  growth, 
and  from  the  many  varieties  in  form,  size  and 
color  which  it  afforded.  In  1787,  a  degenerate 
sort  of  pea  was  growing  in  his  garden,  which  had 
not  recovered  its  former  vigor  even  when  removed 
to  a  better  soil.  Being  thus  a  good  subject  of  ex- 
periment, the  male  organs  of  a  dozen  of  its  im- 
mature blossoms  were  destroyed,  and  the  female 
organs  left  entire.  When  the  blossoms  had  at- 
tained their  mature  state,  the  pollen  of  a  very 
large  and  luxuriant  grey  pea  was  introduced  into 
the  one-half  of  them,  but  not  into  the  other.  The 
pods  of  both  grew  equally ;  but  the  seeds  of  the 
half  that  were  unimpregnated,  withered  away 
without  having  augmented  beyond  the  size  to 
which  they  had  attained  before  the  blossoms  ex- 
panded. The  seeds  of  the  other  half  were  aug- 
mented and  matured,  as  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  impregnation ;  and  exhibited  no  perceptible 
difference  from  those  of  other  plants  of  the  same 
variety ;  perhaps  because  the  external  covering 
of  the  seed  was  furnished  by  the  female.  But 
when  they  were  made  to  vegetate  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  the  effect  of  the  experiment  was  obvi- 
ous. The  plants  rose  with  great  luxuriance,  in- 
dicating in  their  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit,  the  in- 
flence  of  this  artificial  impregnation ;  the  seeds 
produced  were  of  a  dark  grey.  By  impregnating 
the  flowers  of  this  variety  with  the  pollen  of  oth* 
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en,  the  color  was  again  changed,  and  new  varie- 
ties obtained,  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
original  on  which  the  experiment  was  first  made, 
and  attaining,  in  some  cases,  to  a  height  of  more 
than  twelve  feet. 

The  practicability  of  improving  the  species  is 
rendered  strikingly  obvious  by  these  experiments ; 
and  the  ameliorating  effect  is  the  same,  whether  by 
the  male  or  female ;  as  was  ascertained  by  impreg- 
aating  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant  plants  with 
the  pollen  of  the  most  diminutive  and  dwarfish, 
or  the  contrary.  By  such  means,  any  number  of 
species  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  experimenter,  amongst  which  some  will  no 
doubt  be  suited  to  all  soils  and  situations. — 
Knight's  experiments  of  this  kind  were  extend- 
ed also  to  wheat ;  but  not  with  equal  success ;  for 
though  some  very  good  varieties  were  obtained, 
yet  they  were  found  not  to  be  permanent  But 
the  success  of  his  experiments  on  the  apple  tree 
were  equal  to  his  hc^es.  This  was,  indeed,  his 
principal  object,  and  no  means  of  obtaining  a  suc- 
cessful issue  were  left  imtried.  The  plants  which 
were  obtained  in  this  case  were  found  to  possess 
the  good  qualities  of  both  of  the  varieties  employ- 
ed, uniting  the  greatest  health  and  luxuriance 
with  the  finest  and  best-flavored  fruit. 

Mr.  Pope's  process  in  hybridizing  was  proba- 
bly a  similar  one.  When  com  mixes,  as  we  term 
ity  it  is  a  process  of  hybridization.  On  referring  to 
Liirj)SET,  Knight,  or  Loudon,  our  correspon- 
dent will  find  the  matter  treated  so  as  to  give 
him  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  it.  It  is  also  briefly 
touched  on  in  Downing's  late  edition  of  the  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 


i^re*- 


A  VaOBTABUi  OITBIOS: 
TUKBIiS  'WHTDD. 

Among  all  the  examples  chosen  from  the  innu- 
merable productions  of  nature  to  illustrate  natu- 
ral theology,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the 
tumble  weed,  at  it  is  commonly  called,  (I  have 
not  looked  out  the  botanical  name,)  and  yet  if  it 
is  not  a  speaking  witness,  it  is  a  living,  moving 
witness  that  there  is  an  intelligent  creature.  These 
may  be  seen  moving  across  almost  any  of  the 
lar^e  western  fields  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  re- 
main all  winter  in  the  comers  of  the  fences,  as  if 
stationed  to  remind  the  passer-by  that  there  is  a 
God.  I  have  just  brought  one  of  these  weeds  in- 
to my  study.  '  It  is  of  the  common  form,  and  a 
Uttle  above  the  common  size.  It  resembles  a 
gooseberry  bush,  or  it  is  of  the  general  form  and 
size  of  a  farmer's  corn-basket,  and  so  nearly  round 
or  globular  that  a  light  wind  wiU  roll  or  tumble 
it  fuonff  upon  the  ground,  dropping  its  countless 
seeds  sdl  the  way.  And  nature  nas  not  only  given 
it  this  self-threshing  and  self-sowing  power,  but 
has  connected  with  it  a  provision  for  getting  loose. 
The  strong  thick  root  oecomes  so  weak  about  an 
inch  below  ground,  just  as  the  weed  gets  ripe  that 
a  light  wind  will  hurl  it  about  in  every  direction. 


JVr  the  New  Bn^and  Farmtr. 

•nroinra  hxn  akd  this  7abm.'* 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^The  article  in  your  journal  of 
October  30,  voL  12,  No.  44,  under  the  above  ti- 
tle, attracted  my  attention,  and,  being  one  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  whom  the 
advice  therein  contained  was  intended  to  benefit, 
I  thought,  before  acting  upon  said  advice — and 
the  time  draws  near  when  I  shall  choose  my  vo- 
cation— ^that  I  should  like  to  propound  a  few 
?[uestions  to  ^e  author  of  the  article  above  re- 
erred  to.  If  he  is  advising  ''young  men"  for 
their  good,  he  can  eiisily  answer  them. 

1st.  Would  you  advise  one  to  remain  on  the 
''old  farm,"  and  with  the  '*old  man"  to  "cultivate 
the  productive  vinejrard  which  God  gave  for  an 
inheritance,"  when  said  vineyard,  in  return  for 
unremitting  labor  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  year 
after  year,  will  hardly  yield  sufficient  to  board 
and  clothe  the  family  in  the  most  common  man- 
ner, and  render  it  possible  to  keep  one  room  in 
the  house  comfortable,  during  our  long,  cold  win- 
ters? 

2nd.  Would  you  advise  one  to  remain  on  the 
"old  farm,"  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  females  should  struggle  with  their  household 
duties  from  early  mom,  even  before  the  sun  glad- 
dens the  earth  with  its  golden  rays,  until  nine  or 
even  ten — as  is  too  often  the  case— in  the  even- 
ing, destroying  their  health,  cramping  and  weak- 
ening that  intellect,  which,  when  properly  devel- 
oped, transforms  the  woman  into  an  angd  who 
will  minister  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  strew  hie 
rugged  path  with  fiowers  P 

Would  vou  advise  me,  then,  to  remain  upon  a 
farm,  the  nousehold  duties  of  which  tax  the  fe- 
male strength  even  beyond  its  power  of  endur- 
ance P  If  so,  suppose  another  female  should  be 
added  to  the  group  which  now  struggles  so  hard 
for  a  living  P. 

Lastly : — ^Would  you  advise  one  to  remain  on 
a  farm  which  affords  but  few  momenU^  occasion- 
ally, for  study, and  still  fewer  m«a7U,  and  less  time 
to  the  women — who  ought  to  have  the  most— 
than  to  the  men  P 

If  you  do  advise  me,  and  other  "young  men,"  to 
remain  upon  such  farms,  please  inform  us  in 
what  manner  farmers  may  afford  to  ^ve  their 
"women  folks''  a  reasonable  length  of  timc^  daily, 
and  the  means  for  study ;  for,  as  our  farms  are 
now  conducted,  females  must  be  as  slaves*  Also, 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  how  I  may  gain 
time  and  the  means  for  study,  being  pennilesey 
and  rest  assured  that  your  advice,  "to  remain  up- 
on the  old  farm,  and  with  the  old  man,"  will  be 
strictly  followed,  by  A  Fabmeb's  Son. 

Nam  Bridgewater^  Nov.,  18d7. 

R^fA&KS. — ^It  is  probable  that  only  some  gen- 
eral advice  can  be  given  "A  Farmer's  Son,"  in 
the  midst  of  such  an  accumulation  of  difficulties ; 
but  his  queries  may  draw  out,  from  some  source, 
valuable  suggestions  to  all  young  men. 


Cure  fob  STAMMEBiNO.^At   every  syllable 

Sronounced,  tap  at  the  same  time  with  the  finger. 
\y  so  doing  the  most  inveterate  stammerer  will 
ImL  surprised  to  find  he  can  pronounce  quite 
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fluently,  and  by  long  and  constant  practice,  he 
will  pronounce  perfectly  well.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways,  either  by  a  sympathetic  con- 
sentaneous action  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion in  the  finger,  and  in  those  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  the  most  probable ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  movement  of  the  finger  distracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  individual  from  his  speech,  and  allows 
a  free  action  of  the  nerves  concerned  in  articula- 
tion.— Scientific  American. 


Fwr  tkt  New  Bnglamd  Farmer. 
IiSTTSB  FBOM  MAJOB  FBBITCH. 
Tn  XoiviiT  F^MiB  rom  Notimbbb— ICavmbs  at  Wair- 

DIOVOII. 

My  Dear  Captain  : — ^What  do  I  know  to  in- 
terest a  farmer  P  Well,  that's  a  tough  question 
for  me  to  answer.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
I  know  much — I,  "a  limb  of  the  law,"  reduced  by 
reduction,  (iscending,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  from  a 
politician,  an  office-holder,  an  Alderman !  (I  have 
thus  far  escaped  being  Mayor,  although  I  saw 
last  summer  tnat  some  of  the  papers  honored  me 
with  that  title,)  to  a  plain,  practising  lawyer,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  I  know  much  about  far- 
ming. Still  1  read  the  Monthly  Neu)  England 
Fanner  as  regularly  as  I  ever  did  the  New  namp- 
shire  Spectator  when  it  was  my  own  darling  bant- 
ling! 

I  intended  to  have  enlightened  you,  and  your 
readers,  futher  about  the  United  States  Agricultu- 
ral Exhibition  at  Louisville,  and  believe  I  prom- 
ised to  do  so,  but  I  broke  that  promise  about  as 
short  off  cs  ever  an  Irishman  did  the  stem  of  hif* 
duhdeen,  and  the  why  it  was  done  wa^,  that  I  left 
Louisville  very  unexpectedly  the  day  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  exhibition,  and  my  time  and  atten- 
tion was  so  entirely  engrossed  by  other  matters, 
that  I  could  find  no  time  to  post  you  up  even  for 
the  short  time  that  elapsed  oetween  the  closing 
of  the  letter  which  I  sent,  and  the  hour  of  my 
leaving  the  grounds,  10  A.  M.  on  Friday ;  and  if 
the  whole  concern  had  been  sunk  by  an  earth- 
quake in  five  minutes  after  I  left  it,  I  could  not 
nave  heard,  or  known  less  about  its  closing  hours, 
or  its  results,  than  I  now  do. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  reason  why,  at 
this  particular  time,  I  have  undertaken  to  write 
you  abetter?  Well,  you  shall  have  it.  I  took 
up  the  November  number  of  the  Fanner  this 
morning,  and  read  it  pretty  thoroughly  through.' 
It  interested  me  much  more  than  usual ;  the  ar- 
ticles struck  a  corresponding  chord  in  my  Agri- 
euUo  musical  gamut,  and  my  feelings  responded 
as  you  have  doubtless  heard  the  chords  of  a  piano 
respond  to  the  notes  of  another  musical  instru- 
ment played  in  the  same  room,  and  the  feeling 
c^une  irresistibly  over  me,  that  I  must  write  to 
you,  and  so  I  am  writing ! 

'^John  Dunlap"  "ha !  ha !  ha !"  so  I  exclaimed, 
and  so  I  laughed,  when  I  saw  that  old  familiar 
name.  Why,  Governor,  I  am  on  the  shady  side 
of  a  half  century,  considerably  so,  and  yet  among 
the  very  earliest  recollections  of  my  boyhood, 
**Johndun"  for  that's  what  we  used  to  call  him, 
and  for  many  ycnrs  I  supposed  his  name  actually 
was  "Johndun  liap,"  figures  in  the  foreground. 
He  was  the  ingenious  feUow  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  could  tinker  a  dock,  mend  a  watcn,  solder  a 


hole  in  a  tin  pan,  doctor  men,  women,  horses  and 
cattle,  write  poetry,  compound  root  beer,  manu- 
facture fulminating  powder,  cast  small  cannons, 
&e.  &C.  For  years  I  have  not  heard  of  him,  till 
I  saw  his  familiar  name,  and  back  came  his  famil- 
iar'face,  and  such  a  host  of  familiar  scenes  of  my 
boyhood,  that  I  revelled  for  a  good  hour  in  th« 
past,  and  blessed  my  old  friend — he  must  be  pret* 
ty  old  now — ^for  writing  that  note  so  characteristic 
of  himself.  I  hope  some  person  more  scientific 
on  the  subject  of  wasps  than  I  am,  will  answer 
his  question. 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  difference  ^f 
opinion  expressed  by  different  writers  about  the 
sorghum.  There  is  your  correspondent  "I."  of 
Princeton,  Mass.,  who  is  down  on  the  "wonderful 
worse  than  "a  thousand  of  brick,"  fully 


cane 


eoual  to  an  entire  brick  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and 
a  hundred  feet  long !  he  does  not  believe  in  it, 
not  by  any  means ;  and  "J.  D.  Canning,"  he  thinks 
common  com  stalks  will  make  as  good  molasses 
as  the  sugar  cane.  "J.  H.  N.'s"  experience  is  some- 
what more  encouraging,  though  not  by  any  means 
up  to  the  wonderful  theoretical  experience  ex- 
pressed a  ^ear  or  more  ago,  by  the  sanguine.  "I. 
H.  N's"  pig  did  not  show  any  remarkable  fond- 
ness for  it  as  fodder,  and  his  cow  exhibited  her 
want  of  good  taste  in  the  same  way.  My  cow  is 
ei  female  who  knows  what's  good,  and  she  made 
way  most  ravenously  with  a  small  patch  which  I 
raised  in  my  garden  merely  for  fodder.  "L.  W. 
M."  tried  his  hand  at  syrup,  making  it  with  the 
sugar  cane  and  with  com  stalks,  and  the  com 
stfidks  beat  all  hollow,  both  in  *  the  production  of 
quantity  and  quality !  which  very  properly  led 
your  fncnd  "L.  W.  M."  to  tlie  conclusioii  thai  the 
wonderful  sorghum  was  tfretty  much  another  won- 
derful Moras  MuUicaulis  humbug!  And  then 
we  come  to  your  own,  "one  hour's  experience  on 
the  first  sugar  estate  of  Massachusetts."  You 
ought  to  have  staid  longer.  Governor.  "An  hour" 
wont  do  to  find  out  all  the  mysteries  of  Chinese 
sugar  cane !  However,  your  advice  is  excellent, 
and  is  not  backed  up  by  the  undue  expression  of 
either  ho^es  ^hfears.  You  are  calm,  "calm  as  a 
summer's  molffiig,"  and  the  motto  in  Gil  BlaSy 
"patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards,"  hits  your  ideas 
exactly ;  patience,  and  try  the  experiment  fairhr 
and  carefully  before  condemning,  is  what  you  d& 
sire,  and  you  are  right ;  but  I  rather  guess  when 
it  is  thoroughly  tried  to  the  end,  the  end  will  be 
found  somewhat  more  hitter  than  sweet!  The 
cane  I  raised  here,  grew  well,  and  to  the  height 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  I  had  not  sufficient  to 
try  any  saccharine  experiments,  and  so  used  i  for 
fodder  in  September,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  valuable,  "J.  li.  N.'s"  cow  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  for  sugar,  I 
think  I  should  prefer  one  good  rock  maple  tree, 
to  considerable  of  a  lot  of  sorghum. 

Judge  French's  letters  from  Europe  are  a  shin- 
ing light  to  your  pages.  He  certainly  observed 
well  and  thoroughly  during  his  travels,  and  he 
possesses,  beyond  almost  any  writer  within  my 
Knowledge,  the  faculty  of  enlivening  his  descrip- 
tions with  queer  and  witty  suggestions,  which 
provoke  a  laugh,  while  reaaing  of  the  most  seri- 
ous matters.  Who  can  read  his  description  of  the 
relics  exhibited  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula  at 
Cologne,  with  a  sober  countenance  ?  And  the 
conclusion  which  follows  his  description  of  oxen 
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drawing  by  their  heads,  and  women  carrying  bur- 
dens on  theirs,  "that  cattle  and  women  are  stiff- 
necked  enough  for  most  practical  purposes,"  and 
his  consoling  idea,  when  he  lost  his  umbrella  at 
Waterloo,  that  the  ffuide  would  probably  "dig  it 
up  next  year  and  sell  it  as  Napoleon's,"  arc  fair 
specimens  of  his  manner  of  adding  a  lively  thought 
to  a  sober  subject.  You  and  I  Jiave  a  right  to 
think  well  of  the  Judge's  writings,  and  speak 
well  of  them  too,  for  did  he  not  come  to  man's 
estate  under  our  eyes,  and  our  bright  examples ! 

Another  chapter  of  contradictory  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  nimiber  of  the  Farmer  before  me, 
exists  in  the  articles  relative  to  that  rascally  de- 
stroyer of  fruit,  the  curculio.  Mr.  Underwood 
thinks  the  keeping  of  fowls  among  the  fruit  trees 
is  a  certain  remedy,  while,  per  contra,  Mr.  "J.  B. 
O."  thinks  quite  the  reverse.  There  is  something 
very  curious  in  regard  to  the  ravaees  of  this  in- 
sect. My  garden  formerly  contained  quite  a  num- 
ber of  plui£^  trees,  and  year  after  year,  almost 
every  plum  was  destroyed  by  the  curculio.  One 
year,  three  or  four  years  ago,  not  a  curculio  was 
lo  be  seen ;  the  plums  grew  unmolested,  and  ri- 
pened beautiMly,  and  1  flattered  myself  that  in 
some  miraculous  manner,  that  pest  of  the  orchard- 
ist  and  plum-p;rower  had  got  his  quietus ;  and  the 
following  spring  I  entered  with  a  hopefUl  spirit, 
on  the  preparation  of  my  trees  for  the  production 
of  a  harvest  of  fruit;  but, alas,  alas,  I  had  crowed 
too  soon ;  the  bloom  was  superb,  the  young  fruit 
came  in  abundance,  and  so  did  the  curculios! 
and  not  a  perfect  plum  was  left. 

From  that  time  I  gave  up.  I  believe  I  have  but 
one  plum  tree  left,  ''the  Washin^n  plum," 
that  blooms  and  produces  young  fnut  in  abund- 
ance annually,  wnich  is  annually  destroyed  by 
that  "ugly  bug,"  and  it  is  now  some  three  or  four 
years  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  a 
Mr  ripe  plum  from  my  own  garden.  I  undertook 
to  console  myself  by  raising  pears,  and  had  a  half 
a  dozen  trees  planted,  which  grew  and  be^an  to 

groduce  as  fine  fruit  as  I  ever  saw.  A  handsomer 
loom  than  that  of  last  spring  could  not  be  de- 
sired, and  the  fruit  set  in  abundance ;  in  June  or 
July,  the  ends  of  some  of  the  limbs  began  to  turn 
black.  I  careMly  cut  them  off,  the  disease  did 
not  stop,  and  I  cul  and  cut,  till  I  was  tired,  and 
of  six  as  thrifty  trees  as  you  ever  saw,  there  are 
five  as  black  and  dead  as  if  they  had  been  cut  off 
at  the  ground  in  July.  A  single  one  remains, 
which  gave  me  a  good  crop  of  the  Seckel  pear, 
and  I  expect  that  will  "depart  this  life"  next  year. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  others  did,  or  why  this 
should  not !  In  September,  I  was  at  the  nouse 
of  a  friend  in  Ohio,  and  in  passing  around  his 
grounds,  I  saw  pear  tree  sifter  pear  tree  as  black 
as  if  its  leaves  had  been  made  of  ebony.  I  re- 
marked, "you  have  the  fire  blight  among  your 
fear  trees,  I  perceive."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "and  fear 
shall  lose  tnem  all."  "Is  there  no  remedy  ?"  I 
asked,  upon  which  he  told  me  this  anecdote.  A 
gentleman  well  known  to  him,  who  had  a  fine 
pear  orchard  which  was  in  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion, was  asked  what  he  thougnt  of  spiritualism. 
He  replied  that  he  had  heard  much  about  it,  and 
of  many  wonderfid  revelations  from  the  spirit- 
world,  but  never  any  thing  practical  or  useful. 
**Now,"  said  he,  "if  you  wiU  nnd  a  medium  who 
will  ascertain,  and  mform  me  what  will  prevent 
the  fire  blight  among  pear  trees,  and  if  it  proves 


successful,  I  will  give  five  hundred  dollars."  My 
friend  added,  "the  medium  has  not  yet  made  this 
discovery,  and  therefore  I  know  no  remedy !" 

I  have  in  my  garden  three  crops  that  never  faUf 
grapes,  figs  and  toeetiff/  The  Isabella  and  Cataw- 
ba grapes  ripen  in  perfection,  and  we  have  aa 
many  as  we  desire  to  eat  from  August  to  Novem^ 
ber.  We  have  two  crops  of  figs  every  year ;  one 
in  July,  and  another  m  October.  They  grow 
large,  ripen  finely,  and  are,  delicious,  and  as  yet 
nothing  nas  appeared  to  mar  either  my  grapes  or 
figs. 

I  believe  I  have  commented  on  the  J^ann^r  suf- 
ficiently for  once,  but  my  better  half  is  anxious  to 
be  informed, 'Whether,  when  you  give  hens  cay- 
enne pepper  to  make  them  lay,  the  eggs  vnll  HHod 
peppering  when  cooked! 

jNotwiUistandin^  the  smashing  and  cracking 
among  banks  and  individuals.  Uncle  Sam  goes  on 
in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  here.  The  extension 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Post  Office  building,  the  Treas- 
ury builaing,  the  Patent  Office,  the  building  of 
the  Aqueduct,  and  other  public  works,  go  on  rap- 
idly, and  thousands  of  men,  who  would,  were  it 
not  for  these  works,  be  out  of  employ,  are  blessed 
with  "leave  to  toU,"  and  are  happy  m  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  blessing. 

The  new  Hall  of  tne  House  is  progressing  fast 
to  completion,  and,  it  is  said,  will  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  next  House  of  Represent*- 
tives  on  the  first  Monday  in  December.  The-  new 
Senate  Chamber  is  not  so  forward,  but  is  pro- 
gressing, and  botii  are  perfectly  magnificent 
rooms. 

The-  first  row  of  columns  upon  the  dome  is  hi 
process  of  erection,  about  hali  of  them  are  up.  I 
asked  a  workman  the  other  day,  while  standing 
on  the  foundation  of  the  dome,  now  long  it  would 
take  to  complete  it ;  his  reply  was,  "seven  years.* 
I  do  not  think  he  fixed  the  time  any  too  long, 
and  my  belief  is  that  in  ten  years  the  extensions 
and  dome  will  not  more  than  be  complei;dd.  All 
the  streets  around  the  Capitol  are  filled  with  mar- 
ble, and  I  cannot  turn  my  horse  and  carriage  at 
my  own  door,  so  completely  is  East  Capitol  Street 
encumbered  wiUi  marble.  From  the  eastern  gata 
to  Third  Street,  this  street,  one  himdred  and  six- 
ty feet  in  widUi,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  nar- 
row carriage  way,  completely  blocked  up,  and  so 
are  First  Street  A  Street,  North  and  South,  N.  J. 
Avenue,  the  space  in  front  of  the  Ca]Mtol,  and 
the  circular  street  north  of  it.  I  mention  this  by 
no  means  in  a  complaining  mood^but  as  evidenoB 
of  what  is  yet  to  be  done. 

The  times  prognosticate  a  good  deal  of  distress 
among  the  poor  here  and  elsewhere.  I  hope,  for 
their  sake,  we  may  have  a  mild  winter.  The 
weather  now  is  summer-like,  thermometer  indi- 
cating seventy-four  degrees,  in  the  open  air.  . 
Ever  thine,  B.  B.  Fbengh. 

Waehington,  Nov,  9, 1857. 

OBIiESTIAIi  SUQAB  OACT. 

The  Naaia  Bonnier  having  published  an  ac- 
count of  a  fall  of  sugar  in  that  locality,  from  the 
heavens,  which  called  forth  the  doubts  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  press,  thereupon  that  paper  comments 
on  the  phenomena  as  follows : 

"We  repeat  that  our  statements  were  correct. 
Not  only  so,  but  on  Friday  night,  11th  inst,  the 
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celestial  sugar  makers,  having  a  special  regard 
for  our  reputation  for  veracity,  sent  another  show- 
er of  the  same  sort  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
which  covered  the  ground  for  miles  with  sugar. 
We  call  it  sugar,  because  it  looks,  feels  and  tastes 
like  sugar,  and  nothing  else,  and  we  know  no  bet* 
ter  name  for  it. 

Whether  it  is  solidified  honey-dew,  the  saccha- 
rine juice  of  the  sugar  pine,  taken  up,  brought 
from  afar  and  dropped  in  crystals  by  some  atmo- 
spheric  hocus  pocuSf  or  the  leakings  from  celestial 
refinery,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  We  saw  three 
small  boxes  of  the  article,  and  have  one  of  them 
now  before  us.  Some  of  the  specimens  before  us 
are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  di- 
ameter of  a  small  goose-quill.  One  person  at 
Clear  Lake  made  half  a  gallon  of  fine  syrup  by 
dissolving  these  crystals.'' 


For  tk€  New  England  Fanner. 
THE  BEASOir  A^JSTD  THB  CBOF8. 

Mb.  Editor  ^— After  the  growing  season  is 
completed,  and  the  crops  all  gathered  in,  it  may 
be  well  to  look  back  and  recount  those  meteor- 
ological phenomena  of  the  past,  which  have 
brought  about  those  results  on  which  the  farmer 
depends  for  his  prosperity.  The  five  months  of 
the  Rowing  season,  from  May  to  September  in- 
clusive, have  been  one  degree  and  eighty-three 
hundredth  (1.83)  colder  than  the  average  of  the 
same  months  in  the  four  preceding  years,  and 
one  degree  colder  than  last  year,  the  coldest  of 
the  four ;  while  rain  has  been  quite  abundant — 
twenty-two  inches  having  fallen  in  the  five  months. 
In  May  there  fell  five  inches  and  sixty-four  hun- 
dredtlis,  (5.64) ;  June,  6.60 ;  July,  3.93 ;  August, 
5.19 ;  September,  1.76.  Wliile  last  year.  May, 
June  and  July  were  rather  dry,  and  August  ex- 
cessively wet.  The  first  thunder  was  heard  on 
the  28th  of  May.  Thunder  was  frequent  through 
June  and  July,  and  but  little  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  first  light  frost  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  September  7th,  and  the  first  frost 
hard  enough  to  kill  v^^bles,  on  the  30th, 
which  was  not  veiy  severe. 

There  has  been  five  months  this  year  already 
colder  than  the  same  months  in  any  of  the  four 

f  receding  years,  namel]^»  January,  April,  June, 
uly  and  September,  wlule  February  has  been  the 
only  month  warmer  thtti  any  of  the  four  prece- 
ding years. 

Tne  first  t^vcnty  days  of  June  were  character- 
ized by  a  low  temperature  and  wet  weather.  We 
had  no  frost  in  June,  but  a  temperature  frequent- 
ly bordering  on  frost,  which  kept  com  in  a  oack- 
ward  state.  We  had  no  east  wind  to  blast  the 
fruit  blossoms,  except  a  light  aspiration  on  the 
evening  X)f  the  last  day  of  May.  June  had  a 
mean  temperature  of  60.43  degrees,  being  4.49 
degrees  colder  than  the  mean  of  the  four  preced- 
ing ^ears,  and  2.20  degrees  colder  than  1866,  the 
coldest  of  the  four.    Hain  fell  on  sixteen  days. 

July  had  a  mean  temperature  of  69.42  deg., 
being  0.88  colder  than  the  mean  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding ^ears,  and  2.62  deg.  warmer  than  1863. 
Its  maximum  heat  of  88  degrees,  occurred  on  the 
16th,  and  was  three  degrees  colder  than  the  ex- 
treme of  1866.  Rain  fell  on  sixteen  days.  The 
temperature  affected  the  com  crop  unfavorably, 


by  keeping  it  in  a  backward  state,  while  it  pre- 
served its  vital  energies  for  the  succeeoing 
months. 

August  had  a  mean  temperature  of  66.36  deg., 
which  was  more  favorable,  though  a  little  colder 
than  the  mean  of  the  four  preceding  years,  and 
nearly  two  degrees  warmer  than  last  year.  Rain 
fell  on  sixteen  days,  but  much  less  in  quantity 
than  last  year.  The  favorable  weather  of  thu 
month  redeemed  the  com  crop  from  destmction, 
or  there  would  have  been  a  total  failure,  as  in 
1816.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  rain 
should  fall  on  an  equal  number  of  days  in  three 
successive  months. 

September  had  a  mean  temperature  of  67.13 
degrees,  and  was  1.60  degrees  colder  than  the 
four  preceding  years,  with  a  little  less  than  the 
average  amount  of  rain.  Rain  fell  on  ten  days. 
The  lowest  temperature  was  33  degrees,  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  when  the  first  bard  frost 
occurred;  previous  to  this  time  there  was  not 
frost  enougn  to  kill  tender  vegetables,  and  con- 
sequently corn  had  a  good  opportunity  to  ripen. 
Corn  is  much  less  than  an  average  crop  \  although 
well  ripened,  the  ears  are  short  and  poorly  fill^. 
There  nas  probably  not  been  a  more  unfavorable 
season  in  tliis  vicinity  since  1816.  Wheat  has 
been  a  partial  failure.  The  weevil  and  the  rust 
have  done  their  work  of  destruction  to '  a  great 
extent,  but  there  is  a  new  enemy  in  the  field — a 
small  striped  worm  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long,  periorates  the  kernel  at  the  germ,  after  the 
kernel  is  grown,  and  while  in  a  mukv  state,  and 
destroys  the  flour,  while  the  kernel  retains  its 
original  shape.  Although  this  insect  has  done 
but  little  damage,  and  has  been  noticed  by  few, 
yet  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  fact,  as  it  may 
prove  a  formidable  enemy  in  coming  years.  Its 
name,  history  and  habits  are  all  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. The  perfect  insect  is  unknown.  I  have 
seen  but  a  single  larva,  out  I  examined  the  crop 
at  harvest,  and  witnessed  their  depredations,  but 
they  were  gone.  Can  you  or  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer  give  more  light  on  the  subject  ? 

No  crop  this  year  has  yielded  more  bountifully 
than  oats.  No  enemy  destroys  the  crop,  and 
the  low  temperature  and  wet  weather  were  con- 
genial to  their  growth.  . 

Potatoes  are  below  a  medium  crop.  Although 
the  season  has  been  a  wet  one,  potatoes  have  not 
attained  their  usual  gjtowth.  Tne  rot  ^n  many  in- 
stances has  done  considerable  damage,  but  not 
much  more  than  usual,  and  at  present  there  i^ 
pears  to  be  no  scarcity. 

The  grass  crop  was  excellent  in  growth,  but 
owing  to  the  wet  weather  it  sustained  much  dam- 
age in  curing,  besides  losing  a  portion  of  its  gum 
in  the  growing  season,  so  that  m  nutritious  qual- 
ities it  may  not  much  exceed  a  medium  crop. 

There  is  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit,  ond  of  the 
various  kinds;  apples  arc  the  most  abundant, be- 
ing sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  the  demand* 
Plums  are  nearly  a  total  failure,  for  nearly  the 
whole  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  curculio.  Grapes 
are  a  fair  crop.  Walnuts,  butternuts  and  some 
wild  fruits  are  remarkably  abundant. 

Among  the  periodical  phenomena,  we  notice 
the  appearance  of  various  kinds  of  migratory 
birds.  Blue-birds  appeared  March  17th ;  Robins, 
March  26th ;  Whip-poor-wills,  May  6th ;  and 
Bara  Swallows,  May  9th.  Grass,  first  appearance 
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of  growth,  April  6tli ;  general  leafing  of  forest 
trees.  May  23d ;  barn  swallows  &ially  disappear- 
ed, Aug.  29th,  although  most  of  their  number 
were  gone  a  week  or  two  previous.  General  fall 
of  forest  leaves  took  place  Oct.  22d. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  meteorolodical  record 
of  1857,  with  three  observationB  dauy — at  7  A. 
M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  9  P.  M.,  besides  observations  of 
other  casual  and  periodical  phenomena,  and  a  com- . 
parison  of  them  with  the  K>ur  preceding  years. 

D.  BUGKLAND. 

Brandon,  R,  Nw,  10<&,  1857. 


Rbmabks. — ^We  are  obliged  to  our  attentive 
correspondent  for  this  review  of  the  past  season, 
and  the  state  of  the  crops.  Among  the  best 
works  on  entomology  are  ELarris's  ^'Insects  Injuri- 
.ious  to  Vegetation,"  Fitch's  Treatise,  KoUar,  a 
German  writer,  and  Kirby  and  Spense.  There 
are  others  of  distinguished  ability,  but  these 
are  the  popular  works  in  use.  Harris's  woYk 
may  be  found  at  the  bookstores  in  Boston,  but 
we  do  not  know  at  what  price. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
TEB  THUraS  I  BAISIS. 
SWEET  POTATO. 

This  crop  is  one  of  uncertainty,  though,  if  start- 
ed early  in  hot-beds,  and  set  out  on  dry,  sandy 
land,  you  are  pretty  sure  of  getting  a  fair  crop  of 
potatoes  of  good  quality.  Two  years  ago  my 
sweet  potatoes  were  better  in  quabty  than  any  I 
could  buyi  They  are  not  profitable,  however,  as 
I  raise  them,  purchasing  my  slips  in  Boston  at  a 
dollar  a  hundred,  and  have  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  them  die,  and  then  the  risk  of 
the  season  for  the  remainder.  I  think  on  a  light, 
early  soil,  with  my  own  plants  started  early,  I 
oould  make  it  profitable  growing  this  crop.  Those 
persons  who  raise  the  slips  make  a  lavge  profit, 
as  each  potato  yields  so  many  slips ;  for  as  soon 
as  one  set  is  removed  others  appear,  and  so  on. 

DIOSCOBEA  BATATAS,  OB  CHINESE  YAM. 

There  has  been  a  great  noise  made  about  this 
new  tuber,  some  claiming  that  It  will  entirely  dis- 
place the  potato,  which,  of  late  years,  is  so  uable 
to  rot,  while  this  yam.is  not  at  all  subject  to  that 
evil.  I  believed  it  a  humbug,  but  purchased  two 
roots  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  hut  spring,  for 
which  I  paid  fiftv  cents  each ;  these  were  planted 
whole,  being  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  one  or  one  and  a  half  in  diameter,  in 
the  largest  part.  These  yams  do  not  grow  as 
some  other  sorts  of  yams,  horizontally  in  the 
ground,  but  they  run  down  like  a  parsmp,  being, 
as  the  boy  said  of  the  flip  iron,  **  biggest  at  the 
little  end,"  that  is,  they  are  quite  small  at  the 
surfeice  of  the  ground,  and  continue  small  for 
eight  or  ten  inches,  when  theybeein  to  grow 
Isacger  for  the  next  eight  or  ten,  and  then  taper 
off  very  fast  in  the  next  three  or  four  inches  to 
quite  a  short  point  in  some  instances,  while  in 
others  they  are  largest  at  the  extreme  lower  end. 
The  color  is  white  outside  aaad  in ;  when  boiled, 
of  a  bluish  white,  like  boiled  rice,  and  having 
much  the  same  taste ;  sticky  and  starch-like,  not 


mealy  like  a  ripe  potato,  though  I  presume  they 
would  be  where  the  season  was  long  enough  to 
allow  them  to  ripen.  The  tops  or  vines  trail  on 
the  ground  lik^  the  sweet  potato,  running  often 
twelve  or  fift^een  feet,  and  are  readily  eaten  by 
cattle.  They  may  be  staked  up  like  pole  beansy 
or  left  to  run  over  the  ground. 

The  root  that  is  planted  decays,  and  other  tu- 
bers appear,  from  one  to  three  in  a  hill,  often*not 
more  than  one,  but  that  of  a  large  size ;  one  of 
my  roots  yielded  two  yams  that  weighed  together 
four  pounds,  the  other  one  t^eighed  two  and  a 
half  pounds.  On  the  tops  or  vines  were  pro* 
ducea  scores  of  little  seed  yams  that  will  answer 
for  next  year's  setting.  The  yams  may  be  grown 
from  slips  like  the  sweet  potato,  or  cut  in  pieces 
and  planted  like  the  common  potato,  or  from  the 
little  seed  yams.  It  requires  three  years  for 
these  small  ones  to  become  large.  It  is  said  that 
they  will  remain  in  the  ground  through  the  win- 
ter without  injury,  but  I  have  not  tried  it. 
It  seems  to  dehght  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
though  I  should  not  advise  putting  strong  ma- 
nure in  contact  with  the  tubers.  I  have  changed 
my  mind  somewhat,  in  regard  to  it,  and  would 
recommend  it  for  forther  trial,  though  I  think  it 
is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  grow  potatoes,  if 
they  do  not  rot.  I  intend  to  plant  a  few  next 
season  to  test  them  more  thoroughly.  I  would 
here  caution  all  those  who  grow  them  for  the 
first  time  to  be  careful  in  digging  them,  for  they 
are  very  brittle,  and  snap  like  pipe  stems  $  they 
cannot  be  pulled  on  account  of  the  form,  but 
must  be  dug  out,  which  work  is  very  much  like 
digging  a  well,  for  they  often  extend  down  twen- 
ty-nve  to  thirty  inches.  An  immense  quantity 
could  be  grown  on  an  acre,  for  they  take  up  but 
little  surface,  the  roots  invariably  tending  down- 
ward«.  James  F.  C.  Htde. 

Newton  Centre,  Nov.  10th,  1857. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

nOiilNQIS. 

TImM  lA— Prioes  of  Wheat  and  ottker  Graini— Frost  %iid  Soow 
—Prairies  on  Fire— Rapid  Growth  of  Villages— Nature  and 
ProdttotiTeDess  of  the  Boil— Error  in  regard  to  Potatoes. 

Although  some  time  has  elapsed  since  I  last 
wrote,  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise.  During 
this  lapse  of  time,  what  great  changes  have  passe^ 
8ver  tne  people  of  Hxe  United  States.  Three 
months  a^o,  how  many  were  sailing  gracefuUy 
upon  the  tide  of  prosperity  who  are  now  in  pover- 
ty, and  how  many  are  now  in  large  cities  of  the 
East,  who  know  not  where  to  get  their  bread,  and 
a  cold  winter  staring  them  in  the  face ! 

The  financial  panic  of  the  East  has  cast  its  dark 
shadow  over  Imnois.  There  is  little  money  in 
circulation,  compared  with  three  months  ago. 
Every  thing  down  to  the  lowest  figure.  We  are 
overflowing  with  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is 
worth  little  or  notmng.  Wheat  down  to  50  eta., 
oats  17  cts.,  and  still  going  down,  down,  down ; 
cows  that  oould  not  be  bought  for  $30,  three 
months  ago,  are  now  down  to  $18.  Every  thin^ 
is  coming  down  but  land — ^that  is  still  up. 

We  are  having  the  finest  weather  imaginable. 
The  ground  has  frozen  twice  this  fall,  but  not  a 
snow  flake  has  yet  graced  our  prairies.    The  fall 
has  been  very  dry.    Now  is  tne  time  for  fires. ' 
To  those  who  never  saw  a  prairie  on  fire,  it  is  dif- 
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ficult  to  describe  the  magnificence  of  the  scene,  {earths  never  attain  the  same  temperature,  the 
What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  look  out  in  a !  lighter  colored  always  remaining  considerably 
dark  night  and  see  the  heavens  illuminated  in  .cooler.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  in 
every  direction  by  them.  '  '  some  countries  the  surface  soil  must  occasionally 

I  believe  in  my  letter  to  you,  of  August  18th,  approach  200  degs.  Fahrenheit.     Under  such  a 
I  did  not  say  much  in  regard  to  this  place,  and  degree  of  heat  the  decomposition  of  the  organio 


the  farming  country  in  general.    I  will  describe 
this  village,  of  only  two  years*  existence.    The  in- 


matter  of  the  soil  must  go  on  rapidly,  with  the 
evolution  of  much  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid, 


habkance  number  about  one  thousand ;  we  have  ^agents  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  mod- 


one  church,  one  school-house,  three  hotels,  and 
ten  stores ;  a  steam  grist  mill  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. So  much  grew  up  on  a  wild  prairie  in 
two  years.  The  prairies  about  here  are  rolling, 
but  not  enough  to  hinder  cultivating  them  all. 
The  soil  is  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  is 
y«ry  black,  rich  and  productive.  The  wheat  crop 
usually  averages  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre ; 
oats  60  to  80 ;  corn  sometimes  exceeds  100  bush- 
els ;  potatoes,  from  200  to  300  bushels  are  not 
an  uncommon  yield,  and  of  the  first  quality.  I 
was  very  much  disappointed  in  this  respect,  for 
well  do  I  remember  of  my  friends  telling  me  be- 
fore coming  West,  that  I  could  never  even  raise 
good  potatoes  in  Illinois.  But  I  never  saw  in 
Vermont,  or  any  other  State,  better  or  larger  po- 
tatoes than  have  been  raised  here.  When  East- 
em  people  come  West,  they  generally  remark, 
^You  cannot  raise  good  potatoes  here,  1  suppose." 
This  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  Eastern 
people,  to  a  ^eat  extent ;  but  they  are  in  error 
m  regard  to  it.  D.  J.  Benton. 

Manee,  lU,,  Nov,  6th^  1857. 


incation  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  as  well 
as  stimulate  vegetation. — Anon, 


FZiBASTTBB  OF  BBADINGk 

Of  all  the  amusements  that  can  possiblv  be 
imagined  for  a  working  man,  after  daily  toil,  or 
in  the  intervals,  there  is  nothins  like  reading  a 
newspaper  or  a  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  ex- 
ertion, of  which  already  he  has  had  enough,  per- 
haps too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  diilness 
aad  sameness.  Nay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his 
next  day's  work,  and  gives  him  something  to  think 
of  besides  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  Ms  every- 
day occupation ;  something  he  can  enjoy  while 
absent,  and  look  forward  to  with  pleasure.  If  I 
were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  would  stand  by  me 
under  eyery  variety  of  circumstance.,  and  ie  a 
source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  through 
life,  and  a  shield  against  all  its  ills,  however  things 
might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it 
wtMild  be  a  taste  for  reading. — Sir  John  HencheU, 


WABMTH  OF  TUB  SOIIa. 

The  warmth  of  the  soil,  under  a  dear  sun,  is 
surprisingly  above  that  of  the  air,  the  difference 
being,  even  in  temperate  climates,  as  high  as  six- 
tv-five  degrees.  Thus  Schubler  finds  in  ^y,  when 
the  air  is  81  deffs.,  the  soil  will  be  146  degs. ;  and 
during  one  of  his  observations  at  Tubmgin,  in 
Germany,  the  air  stood  at  78  degs.  and  the  soil 
at  152  den.,a  di£(erence  of  74  de^. !  With  sur- 
faces of  the  same  color,  the  materials  composing 
the  soil  make  little  difference  in  its  capacity  to 
become  heated  provided  they  are  in  similar  states 
as  to  dryness.  Sand,  clay,  loam,  garden-mould,  &c., 
show  very  little  difference  with  the  thermometer. 


MB.  EVBBBTT'B  ADDBBSB, 

OVtlrSKBD    BBfOU    fBI    NlW   TOBX    BtAtM    A«EIOVUVajB 
80CIBTT  AT  BurriLO,  OOfOBBB  9.  18&7. 

We  have  perused  this  address  with  more  gratifi- 
cation than  we  ever  did  one  on  similar  subjects, 
and  for  several  reasons.  Mr.  Everett  is  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  has,  as  the  address  indicates,  explored 
books  so  thoroughly  as  to  gather  from  them  what 
it  is  that  confers  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
man  the  largest  amount  of  permanent  happiness. 
He  is  also  acquainted  with  various  phases  of  hu- 
man life, — ^for  to  his  scholarship  may  be  added 
his  experience  as  a  statesman,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  that  gained  while  presiding  over  ths 
interests  of  perhaps  the  highest  institution  of 
learning  in  our  land.  And  while  this  address 
gives  evidence  of  elose  study,  and  even  deep 
research,  it  shows  that  Mr.  Everett's  observation 
of  the  different  occupations  of  men  and  their  in- 
fluences upon  their  lives,  has  been  active  and  io- 
telligent.  The  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Advertiser, 
who  listened  to  the  eloquent  words  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  says : — "It  is  not  too  much  to- say 
that  this  last  effort  of  the  accomplished  orator  is 
equal  to  anything  that  he  has  yet  given  to  tli0 
world.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion,  more  complete  in  every  part, 
and  more  richly  freighted  with  noble  ideas  and 
brilliant  passages.  In  its  practical  common  sense 
as  well  as  in  its  masterly  eloquence,  the  address 
will  stand  unequalled  amongst  similar  produc- 
tions, casting  the  past  into  the  shade  and  furnish- w 
ing  a  model  for  the  future.  There  are  certain 
portions  which  must  remain  impressed  upon  the 
memory  of  all  who  listened.  Amongst  these  an 
the  magnificent  denunciation  of  the  doctrine  which 
holds  that  a  miracle  cannot  be  worked  upon  this 
earth ;  the  allusion  to  the  heroes  of  former,  and 
the  great  statesmen  of  our  own  days,  who  have 
devoted  such  of  their  time  as  was  not  given  to 
their  country,  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  the  with- 
ering denunciation  of  the  stock  gamblers  of  WaH 
Street ;  the  comparison  of  the  fever  of  city  life 
with  the  cahn  repose  enjoyed  by  the  dweller  in 
the  country ;  and  the  picture,  unrivalled  by  the 
pencil  of  Goldsmith,  with  which  the  splendid  ad- 
dress was  brought  to  a  close,  and  which  impressed 


Color,  however,  has  a  powerful  effect.    Although 

e^>osed  to  the  sun  for  hours,  differently  colored  jus  with  the  idea,  as  the  voice  of  the  orator  ceased, 
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tiiat  we  had  just  turned  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  beautiful  painting." 

We  abbreviate  this  noble  production  with  great 
reluctance,  but  are  entirely  unable  to  give  it  all. 
It  should  be  published  in  cheap  pamphlet  form, 
and  a  copy  preserved  not  oxily  in  every  farm- 
bouse  in  the  land,  but  in  the  counting-f  oom  of 
every  merchant  in  the  land, — ^for  after  all,  it  is  he 
who  needs  it  most  We  suggest,  also,  that  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Ag- 
riculture should  place  it  in  the  compilation  which 
we  understand  they  contemplate  issuing.  We 
gladly  yield  our  usual  editorial  space,  and  will 
give  all  we  can  find  room  for. 

AOKICULTURE  BEQUIBES  THE  BBSOUKCES  OF  6CI- 

ENCE  AND  ABT. 

But  although  Agriculture  is  clothed  with  an 
importance  wmch  rests  upon  the  primitive  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  it  is  very  for  from  being  the 
simple  concern  we  are  apt  to  think  it.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  pursuit  in  life,  which  not 
ooly  admits,  but  requires  for  its  Aill  develop- 
ment, more  of  the  resources  of  science  and  art, 
— none  which  would  better  repay  the  pains  be- 
stowed upon  an  appropriate  education.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  exaggeration  in  stating  that  as 
great  an  amount  and  variety  of  scientific,  physi- 
cal, and  mechanical  knowledge  is  required  &r  the 
most  successful  conduct  of  l£e  various  operations 
of  husbandry,  as  for  any  of  the  arts,  trades,  or 
professions.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  citizens  of  the  great  State  over 
which  you,  sir,  (Governor  King,)  so  worthily  pre- 
side, have  acted  most  wisely  in  making  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  expressly 
for  agricultural  education.  There  is  a  demand 
for  systematic  scientific  instruction,  from  the  very 
first  step  we  take,  not  in  the  play-farmine  of  gen- 
tlemen of  leisure,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  husband- 
ry as  the  serious  business  of  life. 

▲  NEW  WORLD  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH. 

But  when  science  and  art  have  done  their  best 
fbrthe  preparation  of  the  soil,  they  have  but  com- 
menced their  operations  in  the  lowest  department 
of  agriculture.  They  have  dealt  thus  far  only 
with  what  we  call  lifeless  nature,  though  I  apply 
that  word  with  reluctance  to  the  generous  bosom 
of  our  mother  Earth,  from  which  everything  that 
germinates  draws  its  life  and  appropriate  nourish- 
ment. Still,  however,  we  take  a  great  step  up- 
ward, when,  in  pursuing  the  operations  or  hus- 
bandry, we  ascend  from  mineral  and  inorganic 
substances  to  vegetable  organization.  We  now 
enter  a  new  world  of  agricultural  research ;  Uie 
mysteries  of  assimilation,  growth  and  decay ;  of 
seed-time  and  harvest ;  the  life,  the  death,  and 
the  production  of  the  vegetable  world.  Here  we 
still  need  the  light  of  science,  but  rather  to  ex- 
plore and  reveal  than  to  imitate  the  operations 
of  nature.  The  skilful  agricultural  chemist  can 
mingle  soils  and  compound  fertilizing  phosphates; 
but,  with  all  his  apparatus  and  all  his  re-agents, 
it  is  beyond  his  power  to  fabricate  the  humblest 
leaf.  He  can  give  you,  to  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  grain,  the  component  elements  of  wheat, — 
he  can  mingle  those  dements  in  due  proportion 


in  his  laboratory,— but  to  manufacture  a  sin^ 
kernel,  endowed  with  living,  reproductive  power, 
is  as  much  beyond  his  skill  as  to  create  a  world. 
Vegetable  life,  therefore,  requires  a  new  course 
of  study  and  instruction.  The  adaptation  of  par- 
ticular plants  to  particular  soils  and  their  treat- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  their 
nutritive  powers  as  food  for  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  the  laws  of  germination  and  growth,  the 
influences  of  climate,  the  possible  range  of  im- 
provability  in  cereal  grains  and  fruits,  are  topics 
of  vast  importance.  The  knowledge— for  the 
most  part  empirical — already  possessed,  upon 
these  points,  is  the  accumulation  of  ti^e  ages 
which  nave  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  each  of  which  has  added  to  the  list  its 
generous  fruit,  its  nutritive  grain,  its  esculent 
root,  its  textile  fibre,  its  brilliant  tincture,  its  spi- 
cy bark,  its  exhilarating  juice,  its  aromatic  es- 
sence, its  fragrant  gum,  its  inflammable  oil— 
some  so  lon^  ago  that  the  simple  gratitude  of  in- 
fiint  humamty  ascribed  them  to  the  gift  of  the 

fods,  while  others  have  been  brou^t  to  the 
nowledge  of  the  civilized  world  in  the  histori- 
cal period,  and  others  have  been  presented  to 
mankind  by  our  own  continent  No  one  can  teU 
when  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  millet,  apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  were  first  cultivated  in  Europe ;  but 
cherries  and  peaches  were  brought  from  tne  Black 
Sea  and  Persia  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic ;  the  culture  of  silk  was  introduced  from  the 
East  in  the  rei^n  of  Justinia ;  cotton  and  sugar 
became  extensively  used  in  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages  9  maize,  the  potato,  tobacdo,  cocoa,  and  the 
Peruvian  bark,  are  the  indigenous  growth  of  this 
country.  Tea  and  coffee,  though  productions  of 
the  Old  World,  were  first  known  in  Western  Bu- 
rope  about  two  centuries  ago }  and  India  rubber 
and  gutta  percha,as  useful  as  any  but  the  cereals, 
in  our  own  day. 

THE  DOMESTIC  ANDCALS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  SER- 
VICE OP  KAN. 

But  there  is  still  another  department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  opens  the  door  to  research  of  a 
higher  order,  and  deals  with  finer  elements, — ^I 
mean  that  which  regards  the  domestic  animals 
attached  to  the  service  of  man,  and  which  are  of 
such  inestimable  importance  as  the  direct  part- 
ners of  his  labors,  as  furnishing  one  of  the  great 
articles  of  his  food,  and  as  a  principal  resource 
for  restoring  the  eiJiausted  fertility  of  the  soiL 
In  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity,  into  which  the 
torch  of  history  throws  not  the  faintest  gleam  of 
light,  a  small  number,  selected  from  the  all  but 
numberless  races  of  the  lower  animals,  were 
adopted  by  domestication  into  the  family  of  man. 
So  skilful  and  exhaustive  was  this  selection,  that 
three  thousand  years  of  experience — during  which 
Europe  and  America  have  been  settled  by  civil- 
ized races  of  men — ^have  not  added  to  the  num- 
ber. It  is  somewhat  humbling  to  the  pride  of 
our  rational  nature  to  consider  how  mucn  of  our 
civilization  rests  on  this  partnership ;  how  help- 
less we  should  be,  deprived  of  the  horse,  the  ox, 
the  cow,  the  sheep,  tne  swine,  the  goat,  the  ass, 
the  reindeer,  th^  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  poultry.  In  the  warmer  regions,  this 
list  is  enlarged  by  the  llamas,  the  elephant,  and 
the  camel,  tne  latter  of  which,  it  is  not  unlikely^ 
will  be  extensively  introduced  iu  our  own  south* 
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em  region.  It  may  be  said  of  this  subject,  at  of 
that  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  tnat  it  is  a 
science  of  itself.  No  branch  of  husbandry  has, 
within  the  last  century,  enp^ed  more  of  the  at- 
tention of  farmers,  theoretical  and  practical,  than 
the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  in  none,  perhaps,  has  the  attention  thus 
bestowed  been  better  repaid.  By  judicious  selec- 
tion and  mixtures  of  the  parent  stock,  and  by  in- 
telligence and  care  in  the  training  and  nourishing 
of  the  young  animals,  the  improved  breeds  of  the 
present  day  differ  probably  lumost  as  much  from 
their  predecessors  a  hundred  years  a^o,  as  we 
may  suppose  the  entire  races  of  domesticated  an- 
imals do  from  the  wild  stocks  from  which  they 
are  descended.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  utmost  limit  of  improvement  has  been 
reached  in  this  direction.  Deriving  our  improved 
animals  as  we  generally  do  firom  Burope^^that 
is,  from  a  climate  differing  materially  from  our 
own, — it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
experience  will  lead  ta  the  production  of  a  class 
of  animals,  better  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of 
our  seasons  than  any  of  the  transaltantic  varieties 
as  they  now  exist.  The  bare  repetition  of  the 
words  draft,  speed,  endurance,  meat,  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  wool,  will  suggest  the  vast  importance 
of  continued  experiments  on  this  subject,  guided 
by  all  the  lights  of  physiological  science. 


AGRICULTURE  MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CITY  LIFE. 


I  do  not  claim  for  agricultural  life  in  modem 
times  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages ; 
but  it  is  capable,  with  the  aid  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  the  facilities  of  intercommunication,  of 
being  made  a  pursuit  more  fhvorable  than  city 
life  to  that  average  degree  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness to  which  we  may  reasonably  aspire  in  tne 
present  imperfect  stage  of  being.  For  the  same 
reason  that  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
are  urged  to  the  highest  point  of  culture  by  the 
intense  competition  of  the  large  town,  the  conta- 
gion of  vice  and  crime  produces  in  a  crowded 
population  a  depravity  or  character  from  which 
the  more  thinly  inhabited  country,  though  far 
enough  from  being  immaculate,  is  comparatively 
free.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  tenure  on 
which  the  land  is  owned  and  tilled — that  is,  the 
average  condition  of  the  agricultural  masses — 
decides  the  character  of  a  people.  It  is  tme  that 
the  compact  organization,  the  control  of  capital, 
the  concentrated  popular  talent,  the  vigorous 
press,  the  agitable  temperament  of  the  large 
towns,  give  them  an^  influence  out  of  proportion 
to  numbers ;  but  this  is  far  less  the  case  in  the 
United  States  than  in  most  foreign  countries 
where  the  land  is  held  in  large  masses  by  a  few 
powerful  land-holders.  Divided  as  it  is  m  this 
country  into  small  or  moderate-sized  farms,  owned, 
for  the  most  part,  and  tilled  by  a  class  of  fairly 
educated,  independent,  and  intelligent  proprie- 
tors, the  direct  influence  of  large  towns  on  the 
entire  population  is  far  less  considerable  than  in 
Europe.  Paris  can  at  all  times  make  a  revolution 
in  France :  but  not  even  your  imperial  metropo- 
lis could  make  a  revolution  in  the  United  States. 
What  the  public  character  loses  in  concentration 
and  energy  by  this  want  of  metropolitan  centrali- 
zation, is  more  than  gained  by  the  country,  in 
the  virtuous  mediocrity,  the  decent  frugality,  the 
healthfulne8s,the  social  tranquillity  of^private  life. 


EVIDENCES  OF  GOD'S  INTERP08INO  CARE  ON 

THE  FARM. 

Speaking  of  the  historian  Hume,  Mr.  Everett 
says: 

Did  this  philosopher  ever  contemplate  the  land- 
scape at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  seeds,  and 
grams,  and  fruits  have  ripened,  and  stalks  have 
withered  and  leaves  have  fallen,  and  winter  has 
forced  her  icy  curb  even  into  the  roaring  jaws  of 
Niagara,  and  sheeted  half  a  continent  in  aer  glit- 
tering shroud,  and  all  this  teeming  vegetation 
and  organized  life  are  locked  in  cold  and  marble 
obstruction;  and,  after  week  upon  week  and 
month  upon  month  have  swept  with  sleet,  and 
chilly  ram,  and  howling  storm,  over  the  earth, 
and  riveted  their  bolts  upon  the  door  of  nature's 
sepulchre ;— when  the  sun  at  length  begins  to 
wheel  in  higher  circles  through  the  sky,  and  soft- 
er winds  to  breathe  over  melting  snows,— did  he 
ever  behold  the  long  hidden  earth  at  length  ap- 
pear, and  soon  the  timid  grass  peep  forth,  and 
anon  the  autumnal  wheat  begin  to  pamt  the  field, 
and  velvet  leaflets  to  burst  from  purple  buds, 
throughout  the  reviving  forest ;  and  the  mellow 
soil  to  open  its  fruitful  bosom  to  every  grain  and 
seed  dropped  from  the  planter's  hand,  buried  but 
to  spring  up  again,  clothed  with  a  new  mysterious 
being ;  and  then,  as  more  fervid  suns  inflame  the 
air,  and  softer  showers  distil  from  the  clouds,  and 
gentler  dews  string  their  pearls  on  twig  and  ten- 
dril, did  he  ever  watch  the  ripening  grain  and 
fruit,  pendent  from  stalk  and  vine,  and  tree  ;  the 
meadow,  the  field,  the  pasture,  the  grove,  each 
after  its  kind,  arrayed  in  myriad-tinted  garments, 
instinct  with  circulating  life ;  seven  millions  of 
counted  leaves  on  a  single  tree,  each  of  which 
is  a  system  whose  exquisite  complication  puts  to 
shame  the  shrewdest  cunning  of  the  human  hand; 
every  planted  seed  and  grain,  which  had  been 
loaned  to  the  earth  compounding  its  pious  usury 
thirty,  sixty,  a  hundred  fold, — ^Ql  harmoniously 
adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  living  nature, — ^the 
bread  of  a  hungry  world ;  here  a  tilled  cornfield, 
whose  yellow  blades  are  nodding  with  the  food 
of  man;  there  an  unplanted  wilderness, — the 
great  Father's  farm, — ^where  he  "who  hears  the 
raven's  cry"  has  cultivated  with  his  own  hand, 
his  merciful  crop  of  berries,  and  nuts,  and  acorns, 
and  seeds,  for  the  humbler  families  of  animated 
nature — ^the  solemn  elephant,  the  browsing  deer, 
the  wild  pigeon,  whose  fluttering  caravan  darkens 
the  sky ;  the  merry  squirrel,  who  bounds  from 
branch  to  branch,  in  the  joy  of  his  little  life ; — 
has  he  seen  all  this, — does  he  see  it  every  year 
and  month  and  day,---does  he  live,  and  move,  and 
breathe,  and  think,  in  this  atmosphere  of  wonder, 
— ^himself  the  greatest  wonder  of^ail,  whose  small- 
est fibre  and  faintest  pulsation  is  as  much  a  mys- 
tery as  the  blazing  fflories  of  Orion's  belt, — and 
does  he  still  maintain  that  a  miracle  is  contrary 
to  experience  P  If  he  has,  and  if  he  does,  then 
let  him  go,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  say  that 
it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that  the  August  Pow- 
er which  turns  the  clods  of  the  earth  into  the  dai- 
ly bread  of  a  thousand  million  souls  could  feed 
nve  thousand  in  the  wilderness ! 


Urine. — Sir  John  Sinclair,  speaking  of  the  val- 
ue of  this  fertilizing  agent,  says,  <<Every  sort  of 
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urine  contains  the  essential  elements  of  vegeta- 
ble9  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  urine  of  a  horse 
being  so  much  lighter,  would  be  more  valuable 
than  its  dung,  if  both  must  be  conveyed  any  con- 
siderable distance.  The  urine  of  six  cows,  or 
horses,  will  enrich  a  quantity  of  earth  sufficient  to 
top-dress  one  English  acre  of  grass  land ;  and  as 
it  would  require  about  twenty  dollars  worth  of 
dung  to  perform  the  same  operation,  the  urine 
of  a  cow  or  horse  is  worth  about  three  dollars 
per  annum,  allowing  two  dollars  per  acre  as  the 
expense  of  preparing  the  compost.  The  advan- 
tages of  irrigating  grass  lands  with  cow  urine  al- 
most exceeds  belief.  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Glasgow, 
idio  keeps  a  large  dairy  in  that  town,  by  using 
cow  urine,  cuts  some  small  fields  of  grass  six 
times ;  and  the  average  of  each  cutting  is  fifteen 
inches  in  length."  If  this  is  all  true,  farmers 
should  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  economix^ 
this  substance,  and  apply  it  to  their  crops  with 
great  care.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  most  energetic 
and  efficient  fertilizer,  and  one  which,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  has  been  allowed  to  run  greatly 
to  waste. 

THB  AlfBASriAir  MAB8HB8. 

These  marshes  are  a  paradise  for  ornithologists. 
Wild  fowl  of  every  description  rise  in  clouds  on 
all  sides  out  of  shot ;  while  the  coots  and  small 
cormorants,  conscious  of  safety,  scarcely  trouble 
themselves  to  move  at  the  sound  of  a  gun.  Plo- 
vers of  aU  kinds  whistle  around,  and  down  at  l^e 
sea  are  flocks  of  huge  grotesque-looking  pelicans, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  snow-white  egrets.  Slowlv 
flapping  over  the  reeds  are  innumerable  marsh 
lumriers ;  merlins,  peregrines,  and  bright  blue  hen 
harriers  dash  along  above,  and  high  up  in  the  bit 
the  great  Egyptian  vultures  (seeming  pure  white 
as  you  look  up  at  them  from  below)  soar  slowly 
round,  or  rise  sluggishly  from  their  feast  on  some 
carcass  at  your  feet.  Eagles  are  as  numerous  as 
hawks  in  a  deer  forest  in  Scotland ;  fine  different 
kinds  (I  am  told — I  am  no  ornithologist  myself) 
are  frequently  seen.  In  the  woods  the  great  ea- 
^le  owl  (stryx  bubo)  is  not  uncommon ;  and  there 
u  no  ladt  of  four-footed  animals — ^wild  boar,  roe 
deer,  jackals,  foxes  and  martin  cats  abound ;  oc* 
casioiudly  a  wolf  is  seen,  though  they  more  com- 
monly keep  to  the  hill-aides ;  and  among  the  high 
mountains  in  the  interior  are  bears,  red  deer  and 
chamois. — Fraaer^s  Magazine* 


eyeiy  8  Ib^.  of  lard,  add  one  ounce  nitric  acid ; 
and  the  manner  of  making  is  as  follows :  Hav- 
ing carefully  weighed  your  lard,  place  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  or  at  least  merely  melt  it ;  then  add 
the  acid,  and  mould  the  same  as  tallow,  and  you 
have  a  clear,  beautiful  candle. 

In  order  to  make  them  resemble  bona-fide  tal- 
low candles,  you  have  only  to  add  a  small  pro- 
portion of  pure  bees^^ax.      J.  A.  HoBiNSON. 

Belcher,  iV.  Y,  Country  Gentleman. 


HOW  TO  MAKB  LABD  OANDIiBB. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Having  been  the  recipient 
of  many  favors  through  the  columns  of  your  in- 
valuable publications,  I  propose,  as  far  as  in  me 
lies,  to  cancel  the  obligations  already  incurred, 
and  as  the  first  installment  I  shall  offer  a  receipt 
for  maki'ig  hard,  durable  and  clear-burning  can- 
dles of  lard.  The  manufacture  of  lard  candles  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the 
western  States,  particularly  Wisconsin,  and  being 
monopolized  by  the  few,  has  proved  very  lucra- 
tive.   The  following  is  the  receipt  in  toto.    To 


BXTBACTS  AND  BEFIiZfiS. 
HOW  SHALL  WE  6PBLL  ? 

The  firm  of  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their  implements 
made  for  turning  over  and  pulverizing  the  soiL 
But  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  instructing 
the  people,  all  of  them,  how  to  spell  the  name  by 
which  these  implements  are  to  be  designated.  I 
find  even  learned  editors  vary  in  this — and  dic- 
tionary-makers have  no  stancfard  authority.  The 
witty  Dr.  Holmes  says,  there  would  be  the  same 
propriety  in  spelling  the  name  of  the  animal  that 
supplies  nounshmcnt  for  our  babies,  when  their 
mothers  fail  to  afford  it,  c-o-u-g-h,  as  in  spelling 
the  name  of  this  implement  p-l-o-u-g-h.  But 
every  one  pronounces  the  two  with  the  same  ter- 
minating sound,  cow,  ploio.  Then  why  not  so 
spell  them  ?  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  but 
being  led  captive  by  early  pr^idices  and  anti- 
quoted  errors, 

November  16, 1857.  Reformer. 

MUCK  as  a  top-dressino-^muck  in  barn- 
yards— ^manures. 


Bo  you  think  it  will  pay  to  spread  muck  on  as 
a  top-dressing  for  mowmg  P  If  so,  when  is  the 
best  time  for  putting  it  on,  fall  or  spring  P  (a.) 

Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  buy  manures  to 
raise  crops  to  pay  for  a  farm,  when  one  has  con- 
siderable interest  money  to  pay  P  Or  is  it  best  to 
let  the  faim  pay  for  itself  without  any  stimu- 
lus ?  (b.) 

Is  cider  pomace  beneficial  to  apple  trees  P  (c^) 

Is  it  not  oettcr  to  use  muck  inoam-yards,  &&, 
instead  of  loam,  P  As  I  have  a  great  /quantity  of 
that  article,  I  wish  to  know  the  most  profitable 
way  to  use  it  (d,)  K.  a.  c. 

Uxbridge,  Nov,,  1857. 

Remarks. — (a.)  On  sandy  loams  especially,  but 
on  any  lands  that  have  been  heavily  cropped, 
mnck  that  has  been  thrown  out  one  or  more  years, 
and  occasionally  worked  over  to  get  it  fix^e,  af- 
fords an  excellent  top-dressing,  even  when  not 
mingled  with  any  other  substance.  We  should 
advise  to  apply  it,  if  it  can  be  made  convenient, 
as  soon  as  possible,  after  the  grass  is  cut  in  July 
or  August ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  the  fall,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  spring,  so  that  it  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  fall  and  winter  rains  and  frosts  in  pul- 
verizing and  settling  it  down  about  the  roots. 

(b.)  Purchasing  manure  is  much  like  any  other 
merchandising ;  if  you  are  satisfied  that  you  can 
increase  your  profits  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  manure,  then  purchase.    It  will  be  prudent/ 
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Jait. 


howerer,  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  and  Where  you 
do  experiment,  use  the  manure  freely,  keeping 
an  exact  account  of  costs,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  settle  the  question  for  yourself.    Try  it 

(e.)  When  pomace  is  decomposed  and  mixed 
with  loam  or  muck,  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  dress- 
ing for  apple  trees. 

(cL)  Muck  is  better  than  loam  for  the  barn- 
yard, because  it  is  a  much  greater  absorbent. 
Fifty  loads  of  good  muck,  spread  in  the  yard  where 
cattle  lie  as  they  usually  do  in  our  barn-yards, 
and  where  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  cannot  be 
carried  off  by  rains,  wiU  be  nearly  as  valuable  as 
fifty  loads  of  the  heap  from  under  the  bam  win- 
dow,—provided  the  muck  and  droppings  be  once 
or  twice  plowed  up  or  otherwise  mixed. 


HOW  SHALL  I  RECLAIM  SINKS  OR  BASINS  IN  OLD 

FIELDS? 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  how  to  reclaim  sinks  or  basins  in  old  fields  ? 
The  alluvial  soil  deposited  is  a  compost  of  clay 
with  every  variety  of  vegetation,  ana  on  whicn 
grow  noxious  weeds  most  luxuriantly,  but  com 
will  not  come  upj  a  chance  stalk  that  comes  up 
grows  off  rank  tor  a  few  weeks,  and  then  dies.  1 
have  raised  and  ridged,  manured  and  limed,  but 
have  failed.  Should  not  trouble  you,  but  have  a 
good  many  acres  of  land  in  that  condition. 

Spcnrta,  1857.  A  Farmer. 

Remarks. — We  have  had  no  experience  with 
such  lands,  and  must  refer  the  subject  to  wiser 
heads.  

LARGE  TURKEYS. 

I  thought  I  would  let  you  know  what  sort  of 
turkeys  we  have  in  Worcester.  We  have  one 
turkey,  eu;hteen  months  old,  which  weighs  thirty'- 
two  pounds,  and  is  still  growing.  We  have  seven, 
five  months  old,  whose  weight  is  one  hundred  and 
five  pounds.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  larger 
ones,  I  should  like  to  see  them. 

Datid  R.  Gates. 

New  Woree^er,  Kav.,  1857. 


CRBSPER  HENS— CRANBERRIES. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  the  old-fashioned  creeper  hens  P   Also,  where 
a  man  can  be  had  competent  to  prepare  the 
ffround  and  plant  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  cran- 
DerriesP  A  Subscriber. 

WeHNewt(m,lS6'J.   _ 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Londonderry,  Vt,  has  about  1300  inhabitants, 
and  made,  last  spring,  thirty  tons  of  maple  sugar. 
November  16, 1857.  S.  Fierce. 

Remarks.— We  are  glad  of  it,  Mr.  Pierce ; 
you  are  a  sensible  and  industrious  people  up 
there,  and  enjoying  most  of  the  sweets  of  life ; — 
but  this  latter  one  we  should  be  glad  to  enjoy 
withyott. 


For  tk§  Hem  MugUmd  Fanner. 
AOBIOITIfTUBAIi  BBPOBT8. 

The  season  for  exhibitions  having  passed  by, 
we  may  now  begin  to  witness  on  paper  what  has 
sprunff  firom  these  exhibitions.  How  few  thei^ 
are,  who  duly  weigh  the  importance  of  these  doc- 
uments, when  prepared.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  such  and  such  a  premium  was  awarded  to  A. 
B.  or  C.  D.  for  his  or  ner  best,  or  second  best  ani- 
mal on  the  field ;  but  the  report  should  so  de- 
scribe the  characteristics  of  the  animal  or  object 
as  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  and  teach 
those  who  are  willing  to  learn,  how  to  grow  or 
produce  others  of  like  character.  If  not,  what  is 
gained  by  the  exhibition?  The  same  may  be 
said  of  crops  of  every  variety.  Those  who  ap- 
point persons  to  prepare  reports,  should  have  re- 
gard to  the  ability  of  those  selected,  and  those 
who  are  selected  should  never  engage  in  the  du- 
ty, without  a  determination  to  produce  something 
creditable  to  themselves,  and  useful  for  the  com- 
munity. 

These  observations  have  been  brought  to  mind 
by  the  '^introductory  remarks,"  in  the  annual 
transactions  of  one  of  our  County  Societies,  lately 
given  to  the  public.  While  such  vigilance  is  dis- 
plaved  and  regarded  as  is  therein  contained,  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  wearing  out  bv  repetition. 
Whoever  valued  less  the  products  or  their  orch- 
ards, because  vear. after  year  they  had  brought 
forth  trmt  of  the  same  character  and  quality  r — 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  degree  of  sameness, 
gives  an  increased  value  to  these  products.     * 

November  12,  1857. 


Remarks. — ^These  suggestions  are  important 
at  this  juncture,  when  so  many  of  our  reports  are 
in  the  course  of  preparation.  Much  devolves  up- 
on the  Secretaries  of  societies  in  this  particular, 
and  they  shoidd  insist  upon  such  a  report  as  will 
elucidate  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats — oth- 
erwise the  report  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  the 
paper  upon  which  it  is  printed. 


For  the  Nem  BngUmd 
BQUABHBS. 


I  have  never  known  the  season  when  this  veg- 
etable was  so  luxuriant  and  abundant.  I  pre- 
sume the  extreme  wet  of  the  summer  was  favor- 
able to  their  growth.  If  memory  is  right,  insects, 
that  is,  the  striped  beetle  and  stifucingt  black  squash 
buff — (I  speak  of  them  as  tbejr  are  usually  called, 
not  having  a  distinct  recollection  of  Dr.  Harris's 
scientific  appellations) — ^were  less  numerous  than 
usual.  Prooably,  at  the  same  time  the  moisture 
promoted  the  growth  of  the  vines,  it  retarded  the 
multiplication  of  the  insects.  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  speak  of  this  vegetable,  by  the  accounts 
of  extraordinary  products  given  us  by  a  friend 
lately  returned  from  California,  who  saw  /our 
squashes,  the  present  season,  in  San  Francisco, 
the  united  weight  of  which  was  sixteen  hundred 
pcfunds.  I  have  seen  in  the  field  of  Mr.  Merritt, 
S.  Salem,  on  ten  hills,  twenty  squashes  weighing 
twenty  hwidred  pounds.  On  the  same  farms,  I 
was  assured  that  there  has  been  raised  more  than 
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one  hundred  tons  of  the  marroTv  squash  the  pres-'  it.   Numerous  diagrams  and  figures  illustrate  the 


ent  season,  on  ahout  two  acres  of  ground. 
An  inquiry  has  often  heen  made,  how  is  the 


subject,  so  that  the  whole  is  presented  in  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner. 


purity  of  the  squash  preserved  P    I  have  never,     mv,,.       .^,       ,*      ^  ,        , 

met  more  sensAle  remarks  on  this  point,  than  |     ^he  book  is  prmted  on  large  type  and  good  p^ 

- .  -    -  -  pgj.^  ^jj^  jg  ^  credit  to  the  old  agricultural  pub* 

lishing  house  from  whence  it  is  issued.    All  per- 
sons intending  to  cultivate  either  of  these  canes, 


the  following,  which  I  quote  from  a  Report  on 
V^etable  Products,  about  to  appear,  viz. :  The 
7mn»actions  of  the  Essex  County  Society  for  1857. 

''It  is  a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  Seed  of  the 
squash  is  pure,  because  the  squash  itself  has  all 
the  outward  characteristics  of  purity.  The  cross- 
ing of  varieties,  as  in  the  apple,  pear  and  all  our 
fruits,  is  not  in  the  pulp,  but  in  the  seed ;  and 
were  the  squash  vine  like  our  trees,  perennial,  no 
matter  how  near  other  varieties  might  grow,  the 
fruit  would  always  be  constant;  but  when  we 
plant  the  seed,  be  it  of  squash,  apple  or  pear, 
then  the  residt  of  growing  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
other  varieties,  at  once  shows  itself  in  point  of 
all  degrees  of  purity,  thodgh  the  seed  planted 
may  afi  have  come  from  one  squash." 

This^  doctrine  may  in  some  manner  explain  the 
vexed  question,  which  I  have  often  heard  answered 
with  great  confidence  on  both  sides.  Will  seeds 
taken  from  squashes  yield  pumpkins  ?  or  mce  ver- 
sa ;  will  seeds  taken  from  pumpkins  yield  squash- 
es ?  I  had  supposed  these  vegetables  to  he  as 
different  in  their  nature,  as  are  the  African  and 
the  European,  in  the  human  family.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  seen  of  these,  individuals  that  awak- 
ened a  strong  suspicion  of  juxtaposUion  of  pa- 
rents before  birth.  If  such  erratic  adventures 
happen  in  the  human  family,  under  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  conventional  and  moral  propriety, 
much  more  may  they  be  expected  in  the  vegetable 
frunily,  that  recognizes  no  such  obligations. 

Stranger  things  than  these  have  turned  up  ev- 
en in  Marblehead — the  overflowing  fountain  of 
squash  intelligence.  Essex. 

Nov.  14,  1857. 


KIBW  BOOKS. 

"Sorgho  and  Imphee,  the  Chinese  and  Afri- 
can Sugar.  A  treatise  upon  their  origin,  vane* 
ties  and  culture )  their  value  as  a  forage  crop ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  syrup,  alcohol, 
wines,  beer,  cider,  vinegar,  starch  and  dye-stuffs ; 
with  a  paper  by  Leonard  May,  Esq.,  of  Caffiraria, 
and  a  description  of  his  patented  process  for  crys- 
talising  the  Imphee.  By  Henrt  S.  Olcott.  A. 
O.  Moore,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher,  (late  C. 
M.  Saxton  &  Co.,)  N.  Y.**' 

Such  is  a  title  of  this  new  work  on  the  Chinese 
Sugar  Cane,  and  the  African  Sugar  Cane,  which 
is  also  called  "Imphee.**  Mr.  Olcott  seems  to 
have  explored  every  department  of  the  subject, 


or  who  desire  to  know  more  about  them,  may  be 
benefited  by  a  perusal  of  this  work. 

**1llustbat£d  Annual  Eegistbr,  for  1868. 
With  130  Engravings.  By  J.  J.  Thomas.  Ln- 
ther  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  Y.** 

This  is  Number  Four  of  the  Register  and  is 
equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  tells  you  how 
to  build  a  cheap  farm-house,  or  a  complete  coun- 
try residence,  how  to  protect  and  feed  AnlmAU 
and  bees,  to  build  cellar  walls  and  cisterns,  about 
•gardens,  grapes,  orchards,  poultry,  plowing,  ^d 
indeed,  almost  every  thing  that  fhe  farmer  ought 
to  know.  It  costs  but  25  cts.,  and  the  single  sor- 
ticlc  on  Ventilation  is  worth  more  than  that  to 
any  fanner  who  will  read  this.  You  never  will  re- 
gret it  if  you  purchase  it 


MAirAOBMBNT  OF  MIIiOH  OOW8. 

As  soon  as  the  grass  begins  to  fail  in  the  fall, 
nulch  cows  should  be  fed  on  warm  slops,  that  they 
may  not  get  a  back  set,  and  kept  at  nignt  in  a  warm 
and  comfortable  stable.  If  the  farmer  prefers 
using  hay,  thejL^hould  have  all  of  it  they  will  eat 
up  clean,  and  each  night  and  morning  a  feed  of 
from  four  to  six  quarts  of  shorts,  wet  with  about 
the  same  quantity  of  warm  water.  Or  a  more 
economical  way  is  to  feed  them  twice  a  day  with 
about  half  a  bushel  of  nice,  clean,  cut  straw, 
mixed  with  about  three  gallons  of  warm  water. 
They  will  then  need  no  hay,  and  give  an  abun- 
dance of  good  rich  milk,  dom  is  too  heating  for 
milch  cows,  and  has  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
fatten. 

The  stable  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every 
morning  after  the  cows  are  turned  out,  and  littered 
with  clean  straw.  When  it  is  stormy,  they  should 
remain  in  the  stable  until  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, when  they  should  be  turned  out  to  get  wa- 
ter.— Genesee  Farmer, 


IiAJ&D  AKD  BS8IN  FOB  TOOLS. 
**A  penny  nved  It  iiro-p«noe  esmed.** 

Take  about  three  pounds  of  lard  and  one 
pound  of  resin.  Melt  them  together  in  a  basin 
or  kettle,  and  rub  over  all  iron  or  steel  surfaces 


and  perhaps  has  given  all  the  information  in  rela- 1  i\d*"pr  o^.  being  rusted.  It  can  be  put  on  with 
^      ^^    ,, '^      , .°,  ,^  .  ^    ,  .  'a  brush  or  piece  of  cloth,  and  wherever  it  is  an- 

tion  to  them  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  lu  ma-,  p^^^  j^  ^^^^  effectually  keeps  air  and  moisture 

king  further  experiments.  The  book  commen-jaway,  and  of  course  prevents  rust.  When  knives 
oes  with  an  account  of  the  cane  in  China,  and  land  forks,  or  other  household  articles,  liable  to 
then  goes  on  with  some  minuteness  through  all  [become  rusted  or  spotted,  are  to  be  laid  awaj*, 

the  stages  of  planting,  culture,  harvesting,  expires- '  '-'"^  *^<^"^  /^T^j;  ^»^^  ^'j^*  mixture,  and  they  inll 
V~^  .  .  1  ^^  .  .      ^1  '         come  out  bright  and  clean  even  years  afterwards, 

ung  Its  juices  and  obtaimng  the  syrup  or  sugar.  We  coating  may  he  so  thin  as  not  to  be  perceiv- 
The  writer  has  also  introduced  the  opinions  and  led,  and  it  will  still  be  effectual.  Let  every  one 
experiments  of  many  practical  men  in  relation  to 'keep  a  dish  of  this  preparation  on  hand.     As  it 
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does  not  spoil  of  itself,  it  may  be  kept  readv 
mixed  for  months  or  years.  Mem, — Fresh  larQi 
containing  no  salt,  should  be  used.  Resin  is  a 
cheap  article,  and  may  be  obtained  almost  any- 
where for  four  to  six  centa  per  pound  ^American 
AgricuUurist, 

Pot  the  New  England  Parmer. 
BIDED  OF  THB  HXJBBABD  SQUASH. 

'Will  tbx  Stbvp  op  thi  Chutisb  Suoab  Cars  Fbemxht  ?— >Bub]V- 

XHO  TBS  STBVP— SUOAft  FBOM  R. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^About  two  years  since,  I  intro- 
duced the  Hubbard  squash  to  public  notice 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper.  Thereupon 
letters  reached  me  from  many  (quarters,  asking 
for  seed ;  I  satisfied  the  demand  in  part  with  seed 
that  was  quite  impure,  as  the  parties  were  in- 
formed at  the  time,  but  soon  found  my  spare  stodL 
exhausted,  while  still  the  letters  came  firom  the 
community  of  live  farmers.  I  was  therefore  again 
compelled  to  resort  to  your  columns,  and  beg  of 
them  to  spare  me,  as  on  my  life  I  had  squeezed 
out  the  very  last  whole  seed  that  could  possibly 
be  spared  from  a  stock  that  had  never  anticipated 
such  a  '*run,''  and  was  therefore  very  naturally 
obliged  to  ''suspend."  Last  spring,  after  conning 
oter  that  famous  axiom  in  poutical  economy,  that 
in  a  healthy  relation  between  the  producer  and 
consumer,  the  supply  will  always  equal  the  de- 
mand, I  resolved  tnat  as  circumstances  had  fairly 
cornered  me,  and  many  looked  to  me  as  producer 
of  the  seed  in  question,  that  I  would  meet  the  re- 
lation foirly,  and  lay  in  store  a  good  stock  of  as 
Sure  seed  as  could  be  produced.  In  this  effort,  I 
ave  been  successful,  and  I  would,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  parties  whom 
I  was  unable  to  supply,  to  an  advertisement  on 
another  pa^e  of  this  paper. 

A  writer  m  an  agricultural  paper  inqiures  wheth- 
er the  syrup  obtained  from  the  Chinese  sugar 
cane  will  remain  without  fermentation.  A  year 
since,  I  made  a  small  quantity  of  syrup,  and  have 
kept  the  same  loosely  corked  in  a  glass  bottle  un- 
der circumstances  favorable  for  fermentation,  the 
warmth  of  a  close  room ;  immediately  upon  read- 
ing the  question  of  the  writer,  I  arose,  tested  the 
syrup  remaining,  and  found  in  it  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  fermentation.    This  syrup  was  pre- 

Sared  from  the  pith  of  the  cane,  having  been  re- 
uced  about  eight-ninths,  hardly  to  the.con8i8ten- 
cy  of  common  molasses. 

Writers  vary  much  in  their  opinions  of  the 
Quality  of  the  new  molasses,  rating  it  all  the  way 
m>m  poor  West  India,  to  the  best  syrup  in  the 
market  That  there  is  good  ground  for  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  any  one  will  be  satisfied  by 
testing  the  various  samples  exhibited  at  our  agri- 
cultural fairs.  At  the  Essex  Coimty  Fair,  four 
samples  were  exhibited,  three  of  which  were  thick- 
er than  common  molasses,  of  a  darker  color,  and 
hitter  tast» ;  they  had  evidently  been  burnt  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  no  man  on  his  con- 
science could  rank  them  much  higher  than  the 
poorest  of  sweet  Cuba  molasses.  The  fourth  sam- 
ple was  of  about  the  color  of  sugar-house  mo- 
lasses, and  rather  thinner,  having  been  reduced 
about  seven  parts  in  eight ;  its  quality  was  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  best  syrup  of  com- 
merce, with  a  flavor  reminding  one  of  budLwheat 
c7iei^»    We  would  advise,  therefore,  such  of  our 


farmer  friends  as  have  not  as  yet  fimshed  their 
experiments,  to  avoid  reducing  their  sap  below 
the  consistency  of  quite  thin  molasses,  for  while 
this  may  safely  be  aone  by  almost  any  one,  to  re* 
duce  it  still  more  is  attenaed  with  risk,  and  calls 
for  the  oversight  of  the  experienced  sugar-maker. 
We  are  told  that  this  variety  of  the  cane  can  be 
made  to  yield  but  a  small  proportion  of  crysta- 
lized  sugar,  as  the  sugar  which  it  contains  is  most- 
ly grape  sugar,  a  variety  which  will  not  crystalize. 

About  three  weeks  since,  two  hills  of  cane,  one 
a  little  more  advanced  towards  ripening  than  the 
other,  but  neither  of  them  having  their  seed  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  milk,  were  given  to  a  friend 
to  experiment  with.  In  a  few  days,  he  brought 
me  the  result  of  his  experiment,  sayiiifi;  that  he 
thought  he  must  have  made  some  misU^e,  as  the 
product  did  not  seem  like  molasses.  On  exami- 
nation, I  found  a  thick  mass,  of  about  the  color 
of  honey,  too  thick  to  run  on  the  vessel  being 
turned.  I  found  on  tasting,  that  it  was  nearly 
pure  sugar,  as  nearly  so  as  the  molasses  sugar 
which  is  sometimes  found  as  a  residuum  innnolas- 
ses  casks.  The  peculiarity  of  the  experiment  was, 
that  the  party  knew  nothing  of  sugar-making 
either  in  theory  or  practice.  As  soon  as  the  sap 
was  expressed,  without  being  strained,  it  was  im- 
mediately boiled,  and  most  of  the  scum  removed. 
No  alkah  whatever  was  added,  and  consequently* 
the  sugar  has  quite  an  acid  taste.  From  this  for- 
tunate accident,  I  think  we  may  draw  two  infer- 
ences ;  that  to  obtain  sugar  from  the  Chinese  su- 
gar cane,  an  alkali  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  su^  in  a  given  quantity  of  s\Tup 
is  larger  than  opinions  from  learned  sources  nave 
led  us  to  expect.  James  J.  H.  Gseookt. 

MarbUheady  Mats, 


Por  the  Nete  England  Parmer^ 
WOICAK  A  BLAVfl  ZV  HXB  OWJSf  HOUBS. 

The  late  Gov.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his 
Family  Visitor^  while  remarking  on  the  import- 
ance of  improving,  to  the  utmost,  the  character 
of  our  butter,  gave  as  a  reason  for  having  it  nice- 
ly prepared,  Uiat  it  had  already  been  a  component 
part  of  almost  all  our  dishes.  But  the  admix- 
ture of  butter  with  farinaceous  and  other  prepara- 
tions is  not  the  only  violation  of  nature's  simplic- 
ity. Sugar,  molasses,  lard,  saleratus,  eggs,  and 
many  more  things  which  might  be  named,  are 
used  in  large  quantities.  The  French  are  said  to 
have  no  less  than  685  dishes  of  which  eggs  form 
a  part ;  and  if  we  have,  as  yet,  not  quite  so  many, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  of  us  that  we  are  not  fast 
coming  up  with  them.  But  it  seldom  happens 
that  our  rood  is  so  simple  as  to  contain  but  one 
foreign  ingredient — ^whether  eggs,  butter  or  any- 
thing else.  What  were  once  the  plainest,  simplest 
dishes,  are  often  ouite  compounaed. 

Time  was — ana  that,  too,  within  our  own  re- 
membrance— ^when,  in  very  large  portions  of  our 
country,  no  housekeeper,  in  preparing  raised 
bread,  (and  very  little  was  used  of  any  other 
kind,)  made  use  of  anything  but  the  needful 
yeast  or  leven;  not  even  common  salt.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  true,  through  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect, the  fermentation  was  allowed  to  .>rooeed  too 
far  before  the  baking  process  commenced ;  and 
the  result  was  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  acidity  j 
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though  this  Beldom  happened  once  in  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  and  in  some  families  aknost  never.  But 
'^mes  are  altered."  Bread,  unsalted,  would,  in 
most  places,  he  intolerable  (  nor  would  it,  in 
many  families,  be  regarded  as  fit  to  eat  without 
saleratus.  Besides  these,  our  farmers' •  wives, 
who  have  plenty  of  nulk,  frequently  wet  their 
meal  with  it ;  and  in  making  several  kinds  of 
bread,  they  add  to  all  these  molasses.  I  have 
even,  in  some  places  at  the  South  and  South-west, 
seen  bread  to  which  a  small  quantitv  of  flesh 
meat,  finely  chopped,  had  been  addeo.  It  was 
called  crackley  bread. 

Just  think  of  this,  Mr.  Editor,  for  a  moment.  Here, 
in  the  more  common  forms  of  what  is  justly  called 
the  staff  of  life,  are  flour,  salt,  saleratus,  molasses 
and  milk,  to  say  nothing  of  ttie  substance  which 
is  usually  added  as  a  ferment,  or  of  the  acetic 
add,  which,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
saleratus,  as  well  as  to  have  a  large  loaf,  is  often 
developed  before  the  bread  is  set  in  the  oven ! 
Including  the  lost  two,  and  we  have  an  admixture 
of  no  less  than  seven  ingredients,  in  order  to  the 
formation  of  what  was  once,  and  ever  ought  to 
have  remained,  a  simple  loaf  of  bread.  And  thus 
it  seems  to  be,  all  the  way  from  our  most  simple 
articles  up  to  Mrs.  Leslie's  mince  pies,  composed 
of  no  less  than  eighteen  ingredients !  And  then, 
let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  quantity  of  these  for- 
dgn  ingredients.  I  can  remember — perhaps  you 
can — ^when  from  a  quarter  of  a  pouna  to  a  pound 
of  saleratus  or  of  pearl  ash  used  to  suffice  for 
alkali  a  whole  year,  in  any  ordinary  New  England 
family.  Or,  if  to  this  any  additions  were  ever 
made,  it  consisted  of  a  little  ashes,  neatly  pre- 
pared by  burning  a  few  cobs  of  Indian  corn.  But 
now  how  stan(k  the  case?  The  mother  and 
housekeeper  of  a  well  known  family  of  Fitchburg 
told  me  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  after  carefid  consultation  with  him, 
that  she  made  use,  in  cooking,  of  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-five pounds  of  saleratus  in  a  year.  And  yet 
tne  family  consisted  only  of  ten  persons — about 
one-half  of  whom  were  children.  This,  I  admit, 
is  an  extreme  case ;  at  least  I  would  fain  hope  so. 
Tet  there  arc  thousands  of  families  of  five,  six  or 
seven  persons,  that  come  nearly  half  way  up  to  it 
— ^that  is,  they  use  at  least  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 
Indeed,  from  much  observation  on  this  suoject  in 
different  portions  of  the  United  States,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  average  amount  of  this  alkali 
wmch  is  used  in  cookery,  can  hardly  be  less  than 
eiffht  pounds.  For  should  it  be  said  that  there 
are  many  indigent  families  who  cannot  afibrd  it, 
my  reply  is  that  the  poor  are  usually  amon^  the 
last  to  dispense  with  such  a  luxury  as  this.  I 
^ak  of  the  past  and  present,  however ;  for  what 
will  be  done  the  coming  winter,  I  do  not  attempt 
to  predicu 

Now,  setting  aside  the  fact  of  its  beanng  on 
health-— for  Dr.  Dunglison  says,  in  his  Fhysiolo- 

fy,  that  '^all  made  dishes  are  more  or  less  rebel- 
ous"  in  the  stomach — ^is  it  reasonable  that  wo- 
man should  be  condemned,  for  life,  to  a  i^avery 
to  custom  which  demands  of  her  that  she  should 
expend  so  much  of  her  "sacred  fire"  in  mixing 
natural,  healthful  and — ^to  every  unperverted  pal- 
ate— agreeable  food  with  a  multitude  of  foreign 
substances  P  For  who  does  not  know  that  it  con- 
sumes a  vast  deal  of  time  over  and  beyond  what 


It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  female 
time  which  is  consumed  in  the  United  States 
every  year,  in  the  manner  aforesaid ;  but  it  must 
be  enormous.  Perhaps  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
it,  by  considering  for  a  moment  how  much  time  it 
requires  to  form  cheese — a  far  less  complicated 
mixture  than  many  others.  From  the  best  data  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  would  take  a  woman 
a  month  to  make  a  thousand  pounds  of  cheese — 
I  mean  on  the  supposition  that  she  could  employ 
in  this  way  her  whole  time.  Yet  who  does  not 
see,  at  once,  that  not  only  is  nothing  gained  in 
this  way,  even  of  gustatory  enjoyment,  to  the 
unperverted  palate,  but  that  the  process  is  accom- 
panied by  some  waste  of  nutritious  matter  and  a 
good  deal  of  vexation  and  fatigue  ?  Those  who 
have  not  reflected  much  on  the  subject,  will,  I 
know,  interpose  a  question  here :  what  should  we 
farmers  do  with  our  milk  at  earlier  seasons,  if  we 
did  not  make  it  into  cheese  ? — a  question,  how- 
ever, which,  without  pointing  them  to  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil,  and  to  some  other  countries, 
where  butter  and  cheese  have  never  yet  been 
made,  might  easily  be  answered. 

Wm.  A.  Alcott. 

Aubumdale,  Nov.  12th,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 
HBATAD  BOOMS. 

Physiologists,  one  and  all,  agree  that  for  health's 
sake,  the  breathing  of  pure  air  is  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  say  they,  "Whatever  makes  the  air 
impure,  makes  the  blood  impure,  and  from  impu- 
rities of  the  blood  originate  nearly  every  disease, 
hence  the  sick  person  taking  medicines,  and  at 
the  same  time  breathing  impure  air,  labors  under 
the  same  disadvantage  as  the  man,  who,  being  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  adopts  a  medical  course  of 
treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  indulges  in  lux- 
urious living,  which  was  the  first  and  only  cause 
of  his  disease ;  in  either  case,  the  former  course 
may  act  as  a  curative,  while  the  latter  is  sure  to 
excite  disease.'' 

Now  in  regard  to  our  dwellings,  we  pursue  very 
much  the  same  course ;  in  winter,  we  shut  up  our- 
selves in  small  heated  rooms  in  order  to  keep 
warm,  forgetting  that  an  ordinary  man  consumes 
a  hogshead  of  air  every  hour,  and  that  the  stove 
takes  up  oxygen,  the  vital  principle  of  air,  twice 
as  fast  as  a  man  does ;  think  of  it,  reader !  a  hogs- 
head an  hour  for  one  person,  and  judge  yourself 
of  how  many  hogsheads  capacity  is  your  room, 
and  how  many  persons  there  are  to  breathe  there- 
in. Still  you  pursue  this  course,  and  cough  and 
croup  the  winter  through,  and  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  the  human  race  is  fast  degenerating, 
or  that  the  climate  has  undergone  some  sad 
change.  F. 

"Died  Poob  !" — ^As  if  anybody  could  die  rich, 
and  in  that  act  of  dying,  did  not  loose  the  grasp 
upon  title  deed  and  bond,  and  go  away  a  pauper 
out  of  time !  No  gold,  no  jewels,  no  lands  or  tene- 
ments. And  yet,  men  have  been  buried  by  chari- 
ty's hand,  who  did  die  rich ;   died  worth  a  thous- 


and thoughts  of  beauty,  a  thousand   pleaiAOt 
is  needed  in  the  preparation  of  the  plainer  viands  ?  I  memories,  a  thousand  hopes  restored. 
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Hon.  Simon  Brown  i — Dear  Sir — I  send  here- 
with cuU  repTeaenting  an  invention  hr  Mr.  Sam- 
uel L.  Hay  andmyielf,  by  means  of -which  a  near- 
ly uniform  amount  of  freth  air  i»  admitted 
tnrou?)i  the  supplj'  pipe*  of  fumacea,  notwith- 
atonding  the  tendency  to  increate  of  cnrrent  fWim 
estenial  cold,  or  nindB.  From  the  foUowins  ta- 
ble maj  he  seen  the  great  difference  in  fl|>eed  be- 
tween light  and  strong  winda ;  and  how  irregular 
would  bo  the  supply,  if  the  openings  were  alwaya 


Penons  living  in  i^unaee-heated  houses  have 
experienced  the  discomfort  from  current!  of 


in  cold  weather,  when  the  wind  woi  blowing  into 
the  mouth  of  the  supply  pipe ;  and  also  an  ab- 
sence of  heat  from  tne  furnace  because  of  the 
wind  blowing  on  an  opposite  side  of  the  house 
from  the  lupply  pipes,  producing  a  partial  vacu- 
um about  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  causing  a  cur- 
rent of  warm  air  to  pass  out  of  the  house,  andba    ' 


lost. 


!r  from  com- 


The  usual  way  of  preventing  the  air  from 
ing  in  too  freely  is  to  put  a  sliding  valve  int 

Eipe,  by  which  the  opening  may  be  diminished; 
ut  the  wind  is  fitful,  gusts  and  lulls  alternating, 
and  the  most  careful  watchfulness  and  personal 
attention  cannot  govern  the  supply.  Some  clos* 
these  valves,  and  damp,  unwholesome  air  is  taken 
from  the  cellar.  Others,  after  experiencing  the 
□f  regulating  the  current  of  fresh 


air  throueh  the  supply  pipe,  have  bad  them  clov- 
ed entirely  and  taken  their  supply  from  an  open- 
ing through  the  hall  floor  ;  but  Uiis  practice  ot 
making  had  air  by  using  it  over  and  over  again 
is  depressing  to  the  spirits  and  destnictive  M 
health.  How  often  do  we  hear  a  person  (wisbinf 
to  be  refreshed  and  "get  an  appetite,")  remark, 


*'!  must  go  out  and  breathe  the  fresh  air;"  yetlin  the  open  fields.     It  sometimes  happena  firam 

kov  hw  realise  that  they  can  have  air  almo«t  aa  the  valve  being  closed  to  prever'  '"■ ""  ""~ 

fliMlb  utd  invigorating  in  their  own  dwellinga,  as  [from  pwiing  out,  that  he*!  has  a 


I  accumulated  to 


N 
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inch  a  degree  about  the  ftimace,  as  to  set  on  fire 
the  wood-work.  The  self-acting  regulator  I  think, 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  aocompa- 
nying  diagrams. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  regula- 
tes and  supply  pipe,  showing  the  valve  in  its  po- 
ntion  when  not  affected  by  currents ;  the  dotted 
lines  representing  its  position  when  the  inner 
win^,  &,  IS  closed  by  a  refluent  current,  the  weight, 
e,  still  hanging  plumb.  When  the  tendency  to 
TMQum  about  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  ceases,  the 
ODirent  turns  inward  and  the  inner  wing  instant- 
Ijopens. 

Fig.  2  is  a  similar  section,  showing  the  posi* 
tion  when  the  outer  or  perforated  wing,  a,  is  dos- 


ed by  the  force  of  the  inward  current,  the  weight* 
e,  preventing  it  from  closing  too  freely,  and 
tending  to  throw  it  up  when  the  pressure  dimin- 
ishes. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plan  with  the  cover  of  the  supply 
pipe  removed. 

The  equipoise,  c,  can  be  adjusted  by  the  joint, 
d,  so  that  either  wing  can  be  made  to  propon- 
derate ;  or  so  that  if  the  weight,  6,  is  removed 
and  all  currents,  the  regulator  will  be  balsmced, 
and  remain  in  any  position  it  may  be  placed  in 
its  bearings. 

Mine  has  been  operating  a  few  weeks  only,  bat 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  efficient  and 
useful  sentinel.    Tliere  being  a  good  fire  in  thi 
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Aimace,  and  the  thermometer  indicating  about 
S2  degrees  outside,  the  tendency  to  equilibrium 
produced  a  current  through  the  supply  pipe  of 
about  %:ve  miles  per  hour,  (about  seven  feet  per 
second,)  and  sufficient  to  close  the  outer  wing  of 
the  regulator,  as  I  had  the  weight,  e,  adjusted. 
In  colder  weather  it  would  be  much  more,  as  the 
eontrast  between  the  external  and  internal  air 
would  be  greater.  In  a  mild  day,  when  the  tem- 
perature inside  and  out  is  nearly  equal,  there  is 
Bardly  any  perceptible  current. 

The  regulator  ma^  be  applied  to  chimnevs,  es- 
pecially where  coal  is  used,  to  prevent  smoke  and 
gts  from  blowing  down,  and  to  produce  a  nni- 
rm  draught. 

Very  respectfuUy  yoiMrs, 

Henby  B.  Osgood. 
WkUinswUe,  WorceOer  Co.,  Nov.  23, 1867. 


A  gentleman  in  Rockingham  county,  Va., 
has  lost  five  head  of  young  cattle,  and  two  fine 
milch  cows,  within  five  days,  by  permitting  them 
to  run  in  the  same  field  where  he  was  feeding  his 
hogs.  The  hogs  ate  the  stalks  of  com,  and  left 
them  on  the  ground  after  chewing.  These  were 
taken  up  by  the  cattle,  eaten,  swallowed,  and  not 
being  oigestible,  produced  an  itching  all  over. 


They  at  once  commenced  rubbing  their  h^idsp 
when  their  throats  swelled,  and  in  a  short  time, 
death  ensued.    So  says  a  Virginia  paper. 


In  the  narrative  of  the  Arctic  Voyage  of  Capt. 
McClure,  of  the  British  Naw,  is  the  followinj^ 
story  of  the  two  ravens,  which  became  domici- 
latea  on  board  the  Investigator.  The  raven,  it 
appears,  is  the  only  bird  that  willingly  braves  a 
Polar  winter,  and  m  the  depth  of  the  season  he 
is  seen  to  fiit  through  the  cold  and  sunless  atmo- 
sphere like  an  evil  spirit,  his  sullen  croak  alone 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  death-like  scene.  No 
one  of  tne  crew  attempted  to  shoot  the  ravenSt 
and  they  consequently  became  very  bold,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  story : 

<*Two  ravens  now  established  themselves  as 
friends  of  the  family  in  Mercer  Bay,  living  main- 
ly by  what  little  scraps^  the  men  mi^ht  have 
thrown  away  after  meal  times.  The  ship's  dog, 
however,  looked  upon  these  as  his  especial  per- 
quisites, and  exhihited  considerable  energy  in 
maintaining  his  rights  against  the  ravens,  who 
nevertheless  outwitted  him  in  a  way  which  amus- 
ed every  one.  Observing  that  he  appeared  quite 
willing  to  make  a  mouthful  of  their  own  sable 
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persons,  they  used  to  throw  themselves  intention- 
ally in  his  way,  just  as  the  mess-tins  were  being 
cleaned  out  on  the  dirt-heap  outside  the  ship. 
The  dog  would  immediately  run  at  them,  and 
they  would  just  fly  a  few  ^rards ;  the  dog  then 
made  another  run,  and  again  they  would  appear 
to  escape  him  but  by  an  inch,  and  so  on,  until 
they  had  tempted  and  provoked  him  to  the  shore, 
a  considerable  distance  off.  Then  the  ravens 
would  make  a  direct  flight  for  the  ship,  and  had 
ffenerally  done  good  execution  before  the  morti- 
ned-looking  dog  detected  the  imposition  that 
had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  nished  back 
again."  , 

▲QBIOUIiTUBB  A  BTITBT  FOB  OUB  OOM- 

MON  SOHOOJUL 

That  a  knowledge  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  is 
important  to  the  tifler  of  the  soil,  that  he  ma^  pros- 
ecute his  calling  understandingly  and  witn  the 
highest  success,  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  argument, 
but  whether  it  may  be  profitably  and  successfully 
taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  whether  it 
should  be  a  branch  of  study  in  them,  is  an  inquiry 
that  may  startle  some  of  the  firiends  of  tnese 
good  old  institutions,  who  would  look  upon  such 
a  proposal  as  an  innovation  upon  those  time-hon- 
ored studies  of  Reading,  SpeUing,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Grammar  and  Geography.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the 
higher  branches  into  our  district  schools,  believ- 
ing that  it  would  have  a  tendex^cy  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  those  primary  studies  which  appropri- 
ately belong  to  them.  But  when  we  consider  that 
80  large  a  population  gain  all  their  education  in 
these  schools,  and  that  so  many  of  the  pupils  be- 
come tillers  of  the  soil,  shall  not  a  brief  space  be 
allotted  for  this  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
their  future  calling  P  The  disinclination  which 
is  felt  among  the  farmers  to  reading  articles  in 
our  journals  which  relate  to  agricultural  chemis- 
try arises  from  their  ignorance  of  its  first  princi- 
ples. If  they  do  not  understand  the  terms  and 
laws  of  the  science,  reasoning  founded  upon  tliem 
will  always  appear  loose  and  confused,  and  it  is 
only  by  implanting  them  early  in  the  mind  with 
the  other  rudiments  of  knowledge,  that  they  may 
become  familiar  as  the  alphabet,  and  may  be  ready 
for  use  when  needed. 

it  is  true  that  our  teachers  a»  a  data  are  now 
preparing  to  instruct  in  this  department,  and  un«- 
acquainted  as  they  are  with  it,  they  caimot  bring 
forward  those  ready  and  common  illustrations 
which  not  only  assist  the  pupil,  but  secure  hia  at- 
tention, and  interest  him  in  the  study.  Thouj^h 
teachers  may  not  be  required  to  pass  an  examin- 
ation in  this  branch,  yet  let  it  be  known  that  in 
winter  schools,  in  our  rural  districts  at  least,  it 
may  be  desired  as  a  branch  of  study,  and  the  sup- 
ply will  answer  to  the  demand;  teachers  w^ 
qualified  in  other  respects,  will  not  hesitate  to  de- 
vote sufficient  time  to  acquire  a  knowledj^  of 
this  study.  The  greater  ease  of  managing  a 
school  kept  busy  by  some  interesting  study  will 
fidly  compensate  for  all  the  extra  trouble. 

Happily  we  have  not  to  wait  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  book  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  this 
dass  of  scholars,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly 
correct  and  complete  in  its  scientific  detail.  The 
^^CaUchism  of  Agricultwrdl  Chemistry  and  QtoUh- 


gy,'*  by  the  late  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh, 
was  dedicated  to  *Hhe  schpoi-mastcrs  and  teachers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/'  and  has  been  eoi^ 
tensively  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kin^om.  To  the  late  Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale 
College,  we  are  indebted  for  an  American  edition, 
with  an  introduction  prepared  by  him.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  common  schools  in  the  Stiite  of 
New  York  recommends  it  highly  for  the  use  in  aU 
their  schools.  From  long  acquaintance  with  the 
work  and  from  the  interest  we  know  is  excited  by 
its  study,  we  most  cordially  advise  all  to  form 
classes  in  it  and  and  give  it  a  trial,  being  well  as« 
sured  of  the  result.  As  it  is  a  small  book,  the  coat 
is  trifling,  and  the  tiiae  required  of  little  moment, 
but  as  the  author  here  exhibits  the  happy  faculty 
both  of  condensing  and  sympliiying  without  weak- 
ening or  detracting  from  the  subject,  the  treatise 
is  very  complete.  The  first  three  questions  and 
answers  wilt  give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

Q. — WhcU  U  Agriculture, 

A, — ^Agriculture  is  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
soil. 

Q. — W?kU  ia  the  o&ject  of  the  farmer  in  cuUiva^ 
ting  the  soil, 

A, — ^The  object  of  the  farmer  in  cultivating  the 
soil  is  to  raise  the  largest  crops,  at  the  smallest 
cost,  and  with  the  least  injury  to  the  land. 

Q, — What  ought  the  farmer  especially  to  knoWf 
in  order  that  he  may  attain  this  object  f 

A, — The  farmer  ought  especially  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  crops  he  raises,  of  the  land  on  which 
they  grow,  and  of  the  manures  which  he  applies 
to  the  land. 

Crops,  soils,  manures,  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  animals,  and  the  management  of  the  dairy, 
make  up  the  volume.  Teachers  who  would  pre- 
pare themselves  for  instruction  in  it,  would  find 
the  more  extended  treatises  by  the  same  author, 
viz.,  '* Johnston's  Elements"  and  "Johnston's  Lec- 
tures," most  valuable  aids,  as  also  "Norton's  Ele- 
ments of  Scientific  Agriculture,"  a  prize  essay  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. — Home- 
stead, 

Par  ike  Nm»  Bngl&md  AniMfw 
BUBAti  XOONOMT. 

Mk.  Bditob  : — ^The  day  is  rainy,  and  I  have 
seardied,  as  I  always  do  on  rainy  days,  for  some 
essay  or  dissertation  upon  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture— some  article  giving  the  ftmdamental 
principles  of  action  or  of  operation.  I  have 
lookea  through  one  volume  of  Skinner's  Old 
American  Farmer,  and  have  found  some  interest* 
ing  things — ^but  I  fail  amon^  them  all,  and  among 
all  other  books  and  pubhcations  which  I  haye 
looked  through  again  and  again,  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  to  feid  any  essay  or  dissertation 
treating  agriculture  as  Foster  treats^  decision  of 
char'kcter,  analyzing  it,  and  enunciating  its  com- 
ponent parts,  end  presenting  facts  which  one  may 
study  without  weariness,  and  still  learn  some- 
thing new ;  study  which  will  teach  him  how  one 
operation  depends  upon  another  in  the  great  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  and  of  Rural  Economy.  There 
is,  sir,  a  Rural  Economy  as  well  as  a  political 
Economy. 

How  is  it  to  be  analyzed  ? 

How  is  it  to  be  elucidated  ? 


im. 
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Would  it  be  better  piBRctised  if  divided  into  di»- 
tinct  systems  ? 

Its  practice  now  jpresents  a  conftised  and  jum^ 
bled  mass  of  operations,  without  definite  alms  and 
endeavors.  Is  it  the  want  of  capital  which  makes 
Quailing  BO  mixfid  and  indefinite  in  its  aims  and 
ends? 

Is  it  the  possession  of  this  whioh  makes  Eng*- 
lish  fanners  so  successful  P 

Can  you  not  then  point  to  some  carefully  stad* 
ied  and  written  essay  upon  this  important  sub* 
ject  P  or  induce  some  man,  like  Josiah  Quincy» 
eenioTy  or  the  late  S.  W.  Pomero^  or  the  late'nmo- 
thy  Pickering,  or  the  present  Hon.  J.  W.  Proc* 
tor,  or  others,  to  make  the  principles  of  Rural 
Economy  more  plain,,  and  to  tell  us  what  is  neces* 
sary  in  order  that  agriculture  may  be  prosecuted 
as  naturally  and  legulaxly,  and  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  the  operations  of  the  mechanical  world—* 
some  one  who  will  show  upon  what  great  j^rinci- 
pies  the  Flemish  husbandry  is  so  suecessfu),  and 
the  English  tenant  former  pays  his  immense  rents 
from  year  to  year  without  even  the  idea  of  fhii^ 
uie  once  entering  his  brain  ? 

Will  you  not  fp.ve  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
gratify  your  anxious  readers  P 

A  Constant  Reader  and  BuBflcnXBER, 

Ain>  RlADBK  ASD  SVBSOUBIB  TO  ITKBT  WH^  JOt}BNA^ 

November,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  hope  some  person  of  abil- 
ity and  leisure  will  gratify  our  Mend,  and  en- 
lighten Xhe  waiting  thousands  wh?  Dfk^d  the  iflr 
fonnation  asked  for. 


l^aach  of  human  industry,  to  refresh  his  mind 
and  enlarge  his  ideas,  as  well  as  to  instruct  Ms 
hoosehoild  generally.  M  ike  same  time,  many  of 
the  latter  have  their  tables  loaded  down  with  do* 
mestic  and  foreign  weddy  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, and  a  library  of  books  relating  to  agricul- 
ture in  all'  ita  various  departments,  which  would 
put  to  shame  many  a  man  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. And  all  Wa  htongiiX  about  in  compara- 
tively a  very  few  years,  by  the  march  of  progress. 
I  nave  been  led  to  these  thoughts  by  looking 
over  the  last  report  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  tiia  fiatent  Ofiioe,  lately  lesoed,  a  oook 
of  536  pagea  an4  fi%  plates.    The  plates^  tlFpo- 

faphy>  Sifif,  are  amoxi^  the  beat  ever  issued  from 
e  omce.  That  of  1855  was  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before ;  and  this  of  1856  is  su- 
perior to  tlial.  It  would  take  vp  too  mudi  of 
yow  mluable  l^apeor  to  name  the  dinmnt  snl^ects 
treated  of  in  t^is  volume ;  they  are  those,  how- 
ever, most  intereeting  to  the  great  body  of  farm- 
ers, and  the  chief  merit  of  all  is,  they  are  shorty 
practical  and  to  the  point,  u]^on  a  great  variety  of 
topics.  I  would  go  ten  nules  to  see  a  bed  of 
Peabody's  New  Hautboia  Strawberry,  as  "repre- 
sented aA  Plate  III  My  desire  is,  in  calling  tiie 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  New  Eugkmd 
FatTMT  to  this  volume,  that  they  may  seciixsQ  a 
copy,  fueling  assured  they  will  find  much  in  it  of 
great  in|#IBeati  and  its  sugjyfestiona,  if  followed, 
may  be  the  basis  of  increasing  the  profits  of  the 
farm*  and  of  rendering  some  of  its  operati(H)3 
more  intelligent  than  heretofore. 

From  long  and  careful  observation,  I  am  well 
satisfied,  all  thinn  being  etqaal,  the  more  mMT 
that  enters  into  the  o^ieiationa  ol  the  fium^  the 
greater  the  profit.  It  is  not  every  book  or  repoct 
written  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
that  accomplishes  its  pur^se.  Either  from  the 
Mr.  Editor  : — ^At  no  time  in  the  history  ofj  obscure  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  its  tecfanip' 
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this  country  has  there  been  so  much  scientific  in- 
qi^r^f  and  interest  manifested  in  agriculture  and 
its  l^ndre<^  operations,  as  at  the  present  time.  I 
need  not  produce  arguments  to  prove  this — ^the 
fl^iost  obtuse  observer  cannot  but  be  convinced 
of  it,  from  what  he  may  witness  constantly  trans- 
piring about  him,  whetner  he  is  actually  engaged 
m  carrying  on  a  farm  or  engaged  in  other  pur- 
quits.  The  improvements  in  farm  implements, 
l^e  application  of  manures,  rotation  of  crops,  &c., 
&c.,  i^om  year  to  year,  all  bear  witness  to  this 
peat  fact  No  less,  also,  is  the  fact  manifested 
in  the  various  publications,  treatises,  &o.,  which 
team  from  the  press,  relating  to  agriculture  in  its 
difierent  departments ;  and  while  there  is  none 
the  less  science  or  talent  displayed,  they  are  more 
practical,  more  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  farming  mind;    and,  therefore,  these 

Publications  are  more  sought  after  and  read, 
lompare  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect,  at 
the  present  day,  with  that  of  only  ten,  or  even 
five  years  ago,  and  how  striking  the  contrast ! 
While  at  the  former  period,  book-farming,  so 
called,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  most 
fermers,  now  nearly  all,  except  the  ^*Simon  pure 
old  fogy,"  is  willing  to  acknowledge  himself  more 
or  less  a  book  farmer ;  and  the  man  with  only  his 
single  half  acre,  or  acre  farm,  up  to  the  thous- 
ana  acre  farmer,  takes  his  agricultural  paper, 

and  considers    his  fireside  incomplete   without  and  every  word  and  scientific  term  not  in  common 
a  few  books  relating  to  this  most  interesting  I ^g^  ^^^g^^  farmers,  was  studiously  avoided 


calitiea  or  some  othev  eaually  ffreat  defects,  sudh 
li^ors  bear  no  fruit.  None  of  these  Iwlta  wiU 
be  found  in  this  book.  As  a  model^  article,  take 
for  instance  that  written  by  the  senior  editor  of 
the  Farmer,  under  the  head  of  Fertilizers,  "On 
^  ValueandUsei  cf  Skoamp  Much.^  Everythiiig 
relating  to  the  siyybject  is  plainly  steled  in  aimplo, 
beautilul  language,  and  directly  to  the  point.  ''A 
fool  need  not  err  tiiierein."  That  by  Prof.  Henni 
"Meteoroloay  in  it9  CormecHon  with  Agriculture, 
presents  this  science  to  the  ordinary  &rming 
mind  inlangoage  so  simple,  clear  and  interesting, 
as  ta  command  attention ;  and  if  carefvlly  stodied 
by  U^e  fanner,  he  wiU  be  enabled  to  see  mm 
beauties  in  the  operations  of  nature,  such  as  he 
never  thought  of  before.  So  in  regard  to  the 
other  subjects  treated  of  ih  this  report. 

Write  to  some  meraboD  o^  Congress  and  get  a 
copy  while  you  may,  and  see  if  these  things,  be 
so.  Norfolk. 

Kin^  Oak  IM,  1857. 

Rebcarks. — ^We  would  express  our  thanks  to 
"Norfolk"  fbr  the  expression  of  his  favorable 
opinion  on  the  artide  "On  the  Value  and  Uae»  qf 
Swamp  MtickJ'  That  article  was  prepared  by  us 
expressly  for  the  pages  of  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port.   It  was  written  in  a  plain,  popular  style, 
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whereTer  it  could  be  done  without  impairing  the 
lenBe.  The  article  was  also  divided  into  proper 
paragraphs,  and  each  subject  placed  under  its  ap- 
propriate head,  so  that  any  definite  part  of  it 
might  be  turned  to  and  perused  without  going 
through  the  whole.  These  headings  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Where  muck  is  mostly  found. 

2.  Of  what  muck  is  composed,  and  how  depos- 
ited. 

8.  Of  the  different  qualities  of  muck. 
4.  How  muck  may  be  best  obtained. 
0.  Some  of  the  modtfs  by  which  muok  may  be 
prepared  for  use. 

6.  Muck  composted  with  bam  mairaieB. 

7.  Of  muck  composted  with  prepared  bones. 

8.  Of  muck  composted  with  ashes. 

9.  Of  muck  composted  with  lime. 

10.  A  compost  of  taUf  lime  and  muok» 

11.  On  what  land  muok  is  benefidaL 

12.  Quantity  of  muck  per  acre. 

18.  How  and  where  muck  should  be  applied. 

14.  Effects  of  muck  on  the  soiL 

16.  Muck  as  an  absorbent  and  deodoriier. 

These,  together  with  some  collateral  points, 
were  discussed  in  the  briefest  and  dearest  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  short  time  in  which  we 
were  to  present  it.  As  it  is  presented  now,  how* 
«?er,  it  is  a  very  different  thin||[.  Bemarks  which 
we  thought  due  to  the  subject,  if  it  were  treated 
at  all,  have  been  omitted ;  ail  the  headings,  which 
were  as  so  many  marginal  notes,  haye  been  sup- 
pressed, and  with  them  two  or  three  tables,  show- 
ing the  comparative  value  of  the  substance  usual- 
ly composted  with  muck.  The  whole  artide,  al- 
so, has  been  crowded  into  a  dense,  uninviting 
mass,  while  others  in  the  volume  are  imnecessa- 
rily  expanded.  We  make  no  profession  in  writing 
to  anything  more  than  a  plain,  simple  expression 
of  our  thoughts;  but  in  the  arrangement  of 
matter  when  written,  and  in  an  appreciation  of 
the  popular  wants,  we  will  yield  to  few  only,  be- 
cause a  thorough  training  in  a  printing  house, 
followed  by  a  life  of  editorial  duties  and  a  watch- 
Iblness  that  has  never  tired,  has  given  us  means 
of  judging  which  comparatively  few  possess. 


''Benefit  to  you  P"  replied  the  Colonel.  "Why, 
sir,  it  will  benefit  you  more  than  anybodv  else. 
This  statue  can  be  seen  from  every  winaow  of 
your  house ;  it  will  be  an  ornament,  and  add  dig- 
nity to  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  it  will  per- 
petually remind  you  of  the  Father  of  his  country 
— ^the  immortal  Washington  V* 

"Ah,  Colond,"  answered  old  Lucre,  "I  do  not 
require  a  statue  to  remind  me  of  him,  for  I  al- 
ways carry  Washington  here ;"  and  he  placed  hia 
hand  on  his  heart. 

"Then  let  me  teU  you,''  repUed  CoL  Lee,  «1f 
that  is  so,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  you  have  got 
Washington  in  a  very  tight  place  I" 


A  TIGHT  PIiAOB. 


When  Col.  Lee,  of  New  York,  was  collecting 
subscriptions  for  the  eouestrian  bronxe  statue  of 
Washington,  now  standing  a  monument  of  patri- 
otism and  art  at  the  comer  of  Union  Park,  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  an  old  curmudgeon  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  puUinff  out  his  subscription 

Siper,  requested  him  to  add  his  name  to  the  list, 
ut  old  Lucre  declined  respectfully. 
"I  do  not  see,"  he  said,  "what  l)enefit  this  stat- 
ue will  be  to  me ;  and  ^ve  hundred  dollars  is  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of 
Tther  people." 


i^  ihe  Ntw  BkgUmd 
HABVBBTOrO  POP  OOBBT. 

Mb.  Editob  : — Some  months  ago  I  penned  a 
few  remarks  for  the  Farmer ^  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  uses  of  the  common  "pop-cam."  I 
stated  that  it  might  be  harvested  as  soon  as  it 
was  out  of  the  imlk,  and  before  the  husks  and 
leaves  became  dry,  tiiereby  adding  much  to  the 
value  of  the  Hover,  as  food  for  cattle.  A  gentle- 
man of  Lexington,  I  think  it  was,  wrote  a  reply, 
taking  ihe  ground  tlu,t  this,  as  well  as  all  otner 
kinds  of  com,  could  not  be  perfect  as  cereal 
grain,  unless  it  be  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly 
on  the  stalk.  My  experience  had  been  different ; 
but  I  determined  to  ^  an  experiment  the  prea- 
ent  season  that  would  leave  no  possible  doubt  in 
my  own  mind,  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  I 
harvested  a  portion  of  my  crop  the  present  sea- 
son, (and,  b^  the  way,  I  only  cultivate  a  small 
gurden,)  while  the  suilks  and  leaves  were  vet 
green,  and  the  kernels  only  in  the  sere.  Another 
portion  I  harvested  when  the  ears  had  become 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  the  husks  dry.  Both  kinds 
are  now  in  fine  popping  order,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  find  no  perceptible  difference  in  thein.  The 
earlv  harvested  portion  is  certainly  not  inferior 
to  the  other;  while  the  value  of  its  stover  is  al 
least  double  that  of  the  later  harvested  portion. 
I  apprehend  that  our  New  England  farmers  do 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  appredate  the  value  of 
the  com  crop  as  a  cattle  feeder,  nor  take  proper 
pains  to  harvest  it  so  as  to  obtain  the  mghiMrt 
value  from  the  stover.  A  fair  crop  of  com.  if 
harvested  while  the  stalks  are  yet  ^een,  is  fuUy 
equal  to  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  besides  Uie  value 
01  the  grain  itself. 

The  pop-corn,  besides  its  value  as  food  Ibr 
children,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  fat- 
tening of  fowls,  (on  account  of  its  larger  propor- 
tion of  oleaginous  matter,)  is  an  excellent  cattle- 
feeder.  The  stalks  have  as  large  a  portion,  ap- 
parently, of  saccharine  matter  as  any  other  vane- 
ety  *,  and  being  small,  cattle  wiU  eat  them  up  near- 
ly clean.  What  they  lack  in  size  may  be  compen- 
sated by  the  number  of  stalks  in  the  hill,  or  by 
the  nearness  of  the  hill. 

It  may  be  worth  a  few  moments'  time  to  calcu- 
late the  value  of  an  acre  of  pop-corn,  at  the 
prices  which  our  dty  residents  pay  for  the  article 
when  fitted  for  their  palates — ^that  is,  when 
parched  and  on  side  by  the  grocers  and  candy 
men.  Call  it  four  cents  a  quart,  and  call  a  quart 
the  product  of  a  middle-sized  ear.  The  com 
may  be  planted,  say  three  feet  apart  one  way,  by 
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eighteen  inches  the  other.  Allow,  if  you  please, 
eight  ears  to  the  hill  j  which  is  not  equal  to  the 
average  of  mine.  Pifty  hills  to  the  square  rod 
irould  be  about  eight  thousand  hills,  or  sixty-four 
IJiousand  ears  to  the  acre.  This  is  only  ttoo  thou- 
9(mdjive  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  for 
those  to  pay  who  eat  the  com !  Allowing  that  I 
have  maae  the  crop  too  large,  and  the  price  too 
high,  take  away  half  the  amount,  if  you  please, 
for  every  contingency  which  may  be  thought  of, 
and  we  still  have  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars, which  the  consumers  pay  for  the  product  of 
an  acre  of  ground ;  and  who  among  them  pre- 
tends to  call  pop-corn  dear  eating? 

I  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  the  hope  or 
expectation  that  farmers  will  go  into  the  cmtiva- 
tion  of  pop-corn  to  the  neglect  of  other  crops ; 
but  I  do  think  that,  as  a  highly  palatable,  simple, 
and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  espedsdly  for  cnil- 
dren,  this  com  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and 
I  take  this  mode  of  urging  greater  attention  to 
the  subject. 

SomeroiUe, 


£.  c.  p. 


Fbr  the  New  Bngkmd  jPkvmer. 

aZHXBITION   OF  HOWSBB  AND  BXAF< 

EBB, 

Br  na  U.  8.  Aoucultitb^  Soomr,  at  STmAoms,  N.  7., 

July,  1867. 

BT  A  TAHDB  X>OOI>£B,  WHO  f  AW  R. 

We  have  come  to  STracaae, 
Mid  this  heated  weather, 
Vbr  to  see  the  mowen  mow, 

And  Beapen  reap,  together ; 
And  if  old  Sol*s  boning  glaee 
Don't.in  our  owd  &t  fify  us, 
Well  give  our  judgment  on  the  work 
Without  a  hair's  breadth  bias. 

So  bring  your  reapers  on  the  groond. 

And  bring  your  mowers,  too,  Sir, 
Aad  let  us  Tanicees  show  the  world 
A  Yankee  doodle  db,  Sir ! 

BBte  they  come    creation !  how 

Thejr  sweep  about  the  ilekl,  Sir- 
Tine  may  as  well  bang  up  his  soytho, 

And  to  their  proweis  yield,  Sir ; 
ThoQ|^  he  '(cats  all,  both  great  and  BmaU,** 

And  onee  his  scythe  went  through.  Sir* 
A  harvest  worthy  of  his  arm~ 
The  field  of  Waterloo,  Sir. 

But  no  Tankee  mower  swept 

Among  that  fkmous  fight.  Sir ; 
For  If  it  had,  I  rofther  gvets, 
Tou*d  have  seen  a  difftemU  eighty  Sir ! 

Now,  they*ve  jpneeeeed  around  the  traek<— 

The  cannon  roared  its  du^ ; 
There  you  see  the  bright  array. 

The  chivalry  and  beauty ; 
Farmer  Wilder,  from  the  stand— 
A  Gov'ner  at  each  shoulder — 
Speaks  a  speech  that  takes  by  storm 
The  heart  of  each  beholder. 

"And,"  says  he,  **bring  ri^  along 

Tour  reapers  and  your  mowers, 
And  we'll  show  how  mighty  qukdr 
We  can  do  up  the  cAoret." 

GoT'ner  King,  he  up  and  made 

A  short,  but  pithy  talk.  Sir— 
And  Oov'oor  Morebead  toed  the  marie 

Made  l^  the  untbn  chalky  Sir. 
And  then  the  people  all  hurrahed. 

And  clapped  with  hearty  smackers, 


Untlt  you'd  thought  a  fire  had  caught 
Ton  thousand  India  Crackers. 

Which  went  to  show,  whatever  else 

In  mowing  might  be  done,  Sir, 
They  couldn't  cut  the  chain  that  binds 
Our  thirty  States  and  one.  Sir ! 

Marshal  Taylor,  on  his  horve. 

With  Itoidng  yellow  sash  on. 
Said  "Forward,  march  I"  and  on  they  went 

In  military  foshion : 
And,  as  along  the  country  road 
The  big  machines  did  rattle, 
One  would  hsTe  thought  an  army  grand 
Was  going  out  to  battle. 

And  so  they  were — but  not  to  fight 
And  mash  each  other's  feoe,  Sir, 
Bnt,  as  the  lawyers  say,  "submit 
An  amicable  case,"  Sir. 

And  when  they  got  upon  the  fiekl, 

As  well  you  may  suppose,  sir, 
The  way  those  cutters  clipped  the  grass 

A  eauUon  veu  to  ilfow,  Sir ! 
And  as  fhey  itreaked  it  o'er  the  land. 

And  set  the  odder  free.  Sir, 
Old  Time  stood  by  with  gloomy  brow, 
And  i^^^hed,  "You've  conquered  me,  Sir !" 
So  bring  your  mowers  on  the  ground, 

.and  bring  your  reapers,  too.  Sir, 
And  show  the  universal  world. 
What  Yankee  pluck  can  do,  Sir  I 

Time  hung  his  Bcythe  upon  a  tree— 
"Good-bye  to  you— you're  done.  Sir, 

The  poorest  mower  on  the  ground 
The  wreath  from  you  hatii  won,  Sir ! 

Henceforth  111  mow— as  mow  I  must, 

f 

Among  the  grasses  gree(&,  Sir, 
And  cut  down  all,  both  great  and  small. 
With  the  best  price  machine.  Sir '." 

Then,  Yankee  doodle  keep  it  up. 

The  best  invention  going 
Is  that  which  beats  the  Reaper  old 
In  reaping  and  in  mowing. 


/• 


HO'W  PBOPIiB  TAKS  OOIiD. 

The  time  for  taking  cold  is  after  your  exercise ; 
the  place  is  in  your  own  house,  or  office,  or  count- 
ing-room. 

It  is  not  the  act  of  exercise  which  gives  the 
cold,  but  it  is  the  getting  cool  too  quick  after  ex- 
ercising. For  example :  you  walk  very  fast  to  go 
to  the  railroad  station,  or  to  the  ferry,  or  to  catch 
an  omnibus,  or  to  make  time  for  an  appointment; 
your  mind  being  ahead  of  you,  the  body  makes 
an  oyer  effort  to  keep  up  with  it ;  and  when  yon 
get  to  the  desired  spot  you  raise  your  hat  and 
find  yourself  in  a  perspiration.  You  take  a  seat, 
and  feeling  quite  comiortable  as  to  temperature, 
you  begin  to  talk  with  a  friend,  or  to  read  a 
paper ;  and,  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  you  ex- 

Serience  a  sensation  of  dullness,  and  the  thing  is 
one. 

You  look  arotmd  to  see  where  the  cold  comes 
from,  and  find  a  window  open  near  you,  or  a  door, 
or  that  you  have  taken  a  seat  at  the  forward  part 
of  the  car,  and,  as  it  is  moving  against  the  wind, 
a  strong  draft  is  made  through  the  crevices.  Or, 
it  may  be,  you  meet  a  friend  at  the  street  corner, 
who  wanted  a  loan,  and  was  quite  complimenta- 
ry, almost  loving ;  you  did  not  like  to  be  rude  in 
the  delivery  of  a  two-lettered  mouosyllable,  and 
while  you  were  trying  to  be  truthful,  polite  and 
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safe,  all  at  the  same  time,  on  comes  the  chilly 
feeling  from  a  raw  wind  at  the  street  corner,  or 
the  slush  of  mud  and  water  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  you  notice  yourself  standing. 

After  any  kind  of  exercise,  do  not  stand  a  mo- 
ment at  a  street  corner  for  anybody  or  anything ; 
nor  at  an  open  door  or  window.  When  you  have 
been  exercising  in  any  way  whatever,  winter  or 
summer,  go  home  at  once,  or  to  some  sheltered 
place ;  and,  however  warm  the  room  may  seem 
to  be,  do  not  at  once  pull  off  your  hat  and  cloak, 
but  wait  some  five  minutes  or  more,  and  lay  aside 
one  at  a  time ;  thus  acting,  a  cold  is  impossible. 
Notice  a  moment :  when  you  return  from  a  brisk 
walk  and  enter  a  warm  room,  raise  your  hat,  and 
the  forehead  will  be  moist ;  let  the  hat  remain  a 
few  moments  and  feel  the  forehead  again,  and  it 
will  be  dry,  showing  that  the  room  is  actually 
cooler  than  your  body,  and  that,  with  your  out-^ 
door  clothing  on,  you  have  cooled  off  full  soon. 

Among  the  severest  colds  that  I  have  known 
men  to  take,  were  those  resulting  from  sitting 
down  to  a  meal  in  a  cool  room  after  a  walk ;  or 
being  engaged  in  writing,  and  having  let  the  fire 
so  out,  their  first  admonition  of  it  was  that  creep- 
ing chillness,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  a  severe 
cold.  Persons  have  often  lost  their  lives  by 
writing  or  remaining  in  a  room  where  there  was 
no  fire,  although  the  weather  outside  was  rather 
uncomfortable.  Sleeping  in  rooms  long  unused, 
has  destroyed  the  life  of  many  a  visitor  and 
friend ;  our  splendid  parlors  and  our  nice  ''spare 
rooms,"  help  to  enricn  many  a  doctor.  The  cold 
sepulchral  parlors  of  New  York,  from  May  till 
November,  oring  diseases,  not  only  to  visitors, 
but  to  the  visited  ;  for,  coming  from  domestic 
occupations,  or  from  the  hurry  of  dressing,  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  higher  than  usual,  and  having 
no  cloak  or  hat  on  in  going  to  meet  a  visitor, 
and  having  in  addition  but  little  vitality,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  sedentary  nature  of  town 
life,  there  is  very  little  capability  of  resistance, 
and  a  chill  and  cold  is  the  result. — HatTs  Journal 
of  Healtk, 

stobuss  of  bibds. 

To  begin  with  the  kingfisher.  This  bird  has 
been  wcU  styled  the  only  one  which,  in  our  islands, 
decks  itself  with  a  plumage  of  tropical  richness 
and  lustre.  How  rarely  is  it  seen ! — ^how  shy  of 
observation ! — and  how  dazzlingly  splendid  when 
its  green  and  crimson  metallic  scales,  as  one  may 
call  them,  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun !  I  have 
seen  this  bird  in  an  almost  domesticated  state— 
that  is,  I  have  seen  it  in  a  certain  pleasure-ground 
remain  on  some  old  timber  hanging  over  water, 
until  we  had  come  so  near  as  to  have  a  perfect 
view.  It — or  rather  they,  for  there  were  several 
of  them — ran  about  briskly  while  we  approached, 
and  then  only  seemed  to  retire  a  short  way  among 
the  water-weeds.  I  am  reminded  here  of  an  anec- 
dote for  which  I  can  vouch,  and  which  shows  that 
the  kingfisher  has  a  remarkable  tenacity  of  life. 

One  of  these  birds  flew,  one  day,  in  some  un- 
act^ountable  way,  into  the  open  windows  of  a  coun- 
try-seat in  BcrKshire.  It  entered  a  drawing-room 
by  one  window,  and  dashed  at  another  which  hap- 
pened to  be  shut.  Of  course  it  fell  struggling  to 
the  eround,  stunned,  if  not  killed,  by  the  shock. 
The  ladies,  who  alone  were  present,  summoned 


the  butler  to  put  the  poor  creature  out  of  pain. 
This  he  did  effectually,  by  "wringing  its  neck"  in 
the  ordinary  way,*  and  depositing  it  on  a  table,  in 
order  that  its  beauty  might  be  admired  by  the 
whole  family.  Here  it  lay  for  some  time,  to  all 
appearance  quite  dead ;  but  at  length  some  slight 
motion  was  perceived  about  its  head — ^the  head 
evidently  was  moving  a  little ;  and  by  and  by  this 
said  head  began  slowly  to  turn  round  and  i-ound, 
which  gyration  was  performed  some  five  or  six 
times,  answering  no  doubt  to  the  "wrings"  inflict- 
ed by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  butler  aforesaid, 
until  at  last  it  seemed  to  have  recovered  its  natu- 
ral position.  Thus  it  lay  with  open  and  glitter- 
ing eyes  for  a  short  space ;  and  then,  as  if  instinct 
with  new  life,  it  made  a  sudden  effort,  flapped  its 
wings,  flew  to  the  open  window,  and  disappeared ! 

1%is  recalls  a  somewhat  similar  instance  of  a 
partridge.  This  bird — an  old  cock  I  warrant  him 
— ^was  knocked  over  in  the  usual  way  in  "stubbles 
and  turnips."  He  was  picked  up  while  yet  strug- 
gling, and  his  head  severely  knocked  on  the  sto^L 
of  a  gun  by  one  of  the  party.  He  was  then  "hung 
by  the  neck"  with  some  others  in  a  net  by  a  leath- 
er strap  contrived  for  the  purpose.  In  this  dur- 
ance the  poor  animal  remained  during  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  the  following  night,  being  hung  up 
with  the  baff  in  the  gun-room.  On  the  following 
day,  when  the  keeper  proceeded  to  hand  over  his 
prey  to  the  cook,  this  bird  was  shaken  out  of  his 
coUar  upon  the  table ;  whereupon  he  immediately 
got  on  his  legs,  looked  about  him,  flew  straight 
at  the  window,  through  a  pane  of  which  he  broke 
his  way,  and  escaped T 

I  will  here  mention  an  anecdote  of  another 
kind  connected  with  birds,  which  has  always  struck 
me  as  most  extraordinary. 

I  had  obtained  from  the  nest  three  young  bull- 
finches, and  had  had  them  several  days  in  perfect 
apparent  health:  they  could  feed  alone,  and 
seemed  quite  strong.  One  morning  they  seemed, 
in  the  very  act  of  awaking,  to  be  seized,  together 
with  some  sudden  fit.  They  fell  from  the  perch- 
es into  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  beat- 
ing it  about  most  violently  with  their  wings,  roll- 
ing over  and  over,  and  exhibiting  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  wounded  birds  generally  do.  After 
Eerhaps  two  minutes  of  these  extraordinarj*  gam- 
ols,  tney  all  alike  seemed  to  get  rid  of  the  excit- 
ing cause,  whatever  it  was ;  they  ceased  to  strug- 
gle; sat  up  languidly  on  their  tails,  steadying 
their  panting  bodies  with  their  wings;  and  at 
length  quite  recovered  their  usual  heultli.  About 
ten  days  after,  the  same  simultaneous  seizure  was 
repeated ;  they  all  fell  down  again,  and  stru;i:gled 
in  the  same  way  5  but  this  time  they  died — tojcih' 
er,  of  course. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  the  question,  what 
could  have  been  the  mysterious  tie  of  sympathy 
between  those  singular  birds  ?  Had  they  each  in 
turn  died  of  some  fit,  it  would  have  been  a  com- 
mon death  of  the  bullfinch  tribe ;  but  that  the  fit 
should  have  seized  them  all  at  the  same  moment, 
in  the  first  instance  harmless,  and  in  the  next 
with  fatal  results,  remains  a  mystery  to  me  to 
this  day. 

Talking  of  bullfinches  and  their  fits,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  apoplexy,  their  great  enemy,  may  be 
averted  for  a  long  time,  if  not  entirely,  by  avoid- 
ing the  alderman's  snare, — I  mean,  oleaginous 
feeding.    Let  them  have  canary-seed  as  a  staple, 
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and  an  ample  supply  of  green  jToo^^-K^hickweed, 
groundsel,  salids  of  all  sorts,  and  fruit  in  the  sea- 
son ;  and  plethora  may  be  kept  in  check  effectual- 
ly. I  would  allow  a  grain  or  two  of  hemp-scod 
now  and  then  from  the  master's  or-mistress's  own 
fingers,  but  only  seldom,  and  as  rewards  for  good 
behavior. 

XXTBAOTS  AKD  BBPLIE8. 
K  CimiOUS  APPLE  TEBB. 

In  the  garden  of  J.  C.  Stbbbins,  of  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  stands  an  apple  tree  that  was  graft- 
ed some  fifteen  years  since,  n«ar  the  ground.  It 
has  now  a  straight,  handsome  body,  some  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  bears  abundantly, 
but  what  is  singular,  a  part  of  the  apples  are  yel- 
low Bellflowers,  and  a  part  English  russetts. 

All  over  the  tree  may  be  s^en  bellflowers  and 
mssetts  ^wing  upon  the  same  limbs,  often  with- 
in a  few  mches  of  each  other.  I  can  account  for 
the  phenomenon  in  no  other  way,  than  by  sup 
posing  the  tree  to  have  been  cleft-graftecl  with 
two  scions,  one  a  bellflower  and  the  other  a  rug- 
sett.  The  tree  being  small»  the  scions  came  in 
contact  and  grew  together.  From  this  union  the 
top  is  formed,  and,  as  I  stated  above,  bears  two 
kinds  of  fruit  upon  the  same  branches.  Should 
any  doubt  the  story,  the  tree  stands  there,  ''a  liv- 

gwitoess!"  j.  £.  W. 

Springfidd,  R,  Nov.  19, 1857. 

GBTTINO  TBBB8  BT  0t7TTIKO0. 

1  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of  October  31,  an 
■Inquiry  about  Fruit  Trees,*'  by  an  "Honest  Far- 
mer Boy,"  the  substance  of  which  was,  "does  it 
make  any  difference  whether  apple  and  pear  cut- 
tings, be  planted  in  October  or  November,  to  pro- 
cure fruit  in  five  or  six  years  ?"  In  my  opimon, 
it  makes  no  differeiice  in  which  month  they  are 

Slanted,  or  whether  they  are  planted  at  all.  I 
ave  be«n  more  or  less  engaged,  in  propagating 
fruit  and  fruit-trees  for  several  years  past,  and 
have  tried  many  experiments  with  cuttings,  with- 
out success.  If  pear  and  apple  trees  could  be 
pzopagjated  by  cuttings,  nursery-men  would  have 
found  it  out  ere  this,  and  adopted  the  plan.  Yet 
they  raise  their  trees  from  seeds  or  by  root-graft- 
ing.    X  R.  "W. 

THB  CBOW. 

Most  farmers  hate  the  crow,  and  give  as  a  rea- 
son that  he  pulls  up  the  young  com,  and  that  is 
the  only  substantial  reason  that  can  be  given. 
For  twenty  years  of  my  life,  as  a  farmer,  I  think 
I  never  had  a  peck  of  com  destroyed  by  the  crow. 
We  may  let  our  fields  remain  unprotected  from 
our  cattle  and  they  will  destroy  our  crops, — ^place 
a  good  fence  about  them  and  they  are  safe.  I 
have  always  found  it  as  easy  to  protect  my  fields 
of  com  from  the  crow  as  frbm  my  cattle,  by  put- 
ting twine  around  the  field.  It  is  but  a  few  a«ys 
that  he  does  us  any  damcge  at  all,  but  he  is  al- 
ways devouring  that  which  will  picvont  (Hs:n»?. 
I  think  there  is  a  generation  wiser  than  this  to 
come,  that  will  impose  a  fine  on  any  person  that 
destroys  the  crow.  My  boys  obtained  a  younff 
crow  last  June  which  we  completely  tamed,  and 
found  that  he  would  eat  almost  anything  rather 
than  com  in  its  dry  state.;  and  who  ever  taw  a 


crow  destroying  our  com  in  the  fall  ?  My  corn 
was  where  they  could  get  what  they  pleased,  but 
seldom  if  ever  did  they  disturb  it. 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  respecting 
our  crow ;  he  seldom,  if  ever,  left  home  unless 
some  of  the  family  went  with  him ;  but  about  the 
first  of  November,  he  suddenly  disappeared ;  we 
supposed  he  was  dead,  killed  by  some  evil-dis- 
posed person ;  but  on  Thursday,  May  7,  the  first 
that  met  my  eye  in  the  morning  on  going  to  my 
bam  was  our  crow,  sitting  on  one  of  mv  maple 
trees.  He  appeared  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  was  to 
see  him,  rather  shv  at  first,  but  in  less  than  twen- 
ty-four hours  the  boys  had  their  hands  on  him ; 
on  Saturday  he  went  with  us  to  the  field  and  saw 
us  plant  com,  and  soon  became  as  tame  as  he  was 
before  he  left.  He  was  gone  over  six  months,  and 
then  returned.  Does  toe  crow  go  South  in  cold 
weather  P  A  Subscribsr. 

Ware^  Mom, 

Remarks. — ^This  communication  was  mislaid 
with  some  other  papers,  or  it  would  have  been 
published  before.  The  crow  is  not,  like  the  swal- 
low, a  migrating  bird,  but  has  its  own  locality 
where  it  probably  passes  its  life.  The  crow,  howev- 
er has  great  power  of  wing«  and  often  travels  con- 
siderable distances  in  search  of  food,  probably 
fifty  miles  at  once  in  order  to  reach  the  seashore, 
or  the  margin  of  large  rivers. 

(^BROTS. 

The  best  crops  of  this  vegetable  I  hav9  seen  the 
present  season  were  grown  by  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr., 
of  South  Danvers,  16  tons,  on  a  lot  of  75  rods  of 
land ;  and  15i  tons  on  one-half  an  acre,  by  £. 
Brown,  of  Marblehead.  Most  of  the  crops  in 
Essex  county  have  fallen  short  of  expectation 
nearly  one'third,  p. 

Nwemher  19, 1857.  _ 
• 

STOCKS  FOR  DWARF  PEARS. 

Is  it  generally  known  that  the  Amdonckier 
Canadensis  is  a  good  stock  for  dwarfing  the  pear? 
I  know  that  it  is  so^  and  was  induced  to  try  it  by 
reading  Emerson's  report  on  Woody  Plants  ot 
Massadiusetts,  page  443.  It  is  the  snad  bush  or 
planting  bush  of  tne  aborigines.         a.  T.,  JR. 

Swampccott,  Mass.    _^ 

A  FINE  APPLE. 

The  large  and  very  beautiful  apple  sent  by  Mr. 
Charles  Newcomb,  of  Quincy,  is  new  to  us ;  it 
does  not  come  up  to  the  term  of  besty  in  flavor, 
but  is  far  better  than  a  great  many  varieties  cul- 
tivated.   

LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 

J.  A.  R,  of  North  Clarendon,  Vt.,  will  proba- 
bly obtain  the  information  he  wants  by  consult- 
ing our  advertising  columns  next  March  or  April. 

PROFITS  OF  SHEEP. 

Will  "P.  J.,"  Randolph,  Vermont,  please  send 
his  whole  address  to  A.  Littlefield,  Boston,  who 
desires  some  communication  with  him  on  the 
subject? 
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corA  among  potatoes. 

The  writer  last  season  planted  a  plot  of  pota- 
toes about  the  first  of  April,  whicn  grew  fine- 
Ij,  and  received  their  final  hoeing  about  the 
orst  of  June.    At  this  date  mv  little 


son,  un- 


known  to  me,  went  and  planted  a  few  hiUs  of 
com  between  the  hills  of  potatoes.  The  pota- 
toes were  in  drills  some  eighteen  inches  apart. 
At  the  time  of  digging,  25th  of  July,  the  corn 
was  up  some  three  feet  high,and  if  there  had  been  a 
sufficient  amount  of  it,  I  should  have  left  it  to 
ripen.  But  wishing  to  use  the  land  for  a  late 
crop  of  turnips,  I  cut  the  com  for  fodder.  But 
the  random  planting  of  the  lad  went  far  to  con- 
vince me  of  a  fact  which  I  hope  to  profit  by,  and 
now  communicate  for  the  benent  of  your  subscrib- 
ers, ».  e.,  that  a  crop  of  some  quick  growing  corn 
— say  the  Xing  Pmlip — ^may  be  ^own  after  an 
early  crop  of  potatoes,  if  planted  immediately  af- 
ter the  last  hoeing  of  the  potatoes,  or  about  the 
first  of  June ;  care  beine  taken  at  the  digging  not 
to  molest  the  roots  of  the  com. 

Wm.  J.  Petteb. 
LakmUe,  Conn,,  Dec,  3, 1857. 

VERMIN  ON  CALVES  AND  SHEEP. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  what  is  the  best  way  to  kill  lice  on  calves  and 
ticks  on  sheep,  and  obuge"  a  ^EurmerP 

Tyson  Furnace,  1857.  A.  H.  Hosley. 

Remarks. — ^A  careful  application  of  some  soft 
grease  or  oil,  twice  a  week,  continued  two  or  three 
weeks,  will  generally  destroy  these  vermin.  It 
should  be  rubbed  in  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  oil 
the  hair  or  wool.  A  little  yellow  snuff  may  be 
sprinkled  in  after  the  oil  is  applied.  Clean  wood 
ashes  is  also  often  used,  but  all  such  applications 
must  be  used  with  care.  Preparations  of  mercu- 
ry, such  as  unguentum,  are  used  in  desperate  cas- 


es, but  they  are  dangerous  remedies,  and  their  imd  oblige 


municate  to  him  facts,  were  as  anxious  that  such 
facts  should  be  made  known  to  the  public  as  he 
was  to  have  them ;  and  that  what  he  construed  as 
"motives  of  delicacy,"  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  false,  pride  or  morbid  sensitiveness. 
If  there  be  any  such,  let  them  pass  by,  and  caU 
on  those  who  have  no  such  delicate  misgivings. 

Arator. 

how  to  cure  foul  in  the  foot. 

Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  of  Lexington,  in- 
forms us  that  the  application  of  a  little  oil  of 
spike,  oleum  nardenien,  about  a  tea-spoonful  once 
a  day  to  each  foot,  will  effect  a  cure  m  one  week. 
The  claw  should  be  opened,  cleaned  a  little,  and 
the  oil  turned  in.         

SHEEP  husbandry. 

I  was  recently  made  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man from  Germany,  who  was  desirious  of  renting 
a  farm  to  introduce  the  keeping  of  sheep.  I  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  county  of  Franklin,  or 
the  region  thereabouts,  as  the  best  locality  for 
this  purpose  in  Massachusetts.  There  may  be 
some  farms  in  the  hill  towns  of  Worcester  where 
sheep  can  be  kept  advantageously — ^but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  sheep  flourish  best  where  there  are 
high  hills,  covered  with  a  good  coating  of  grass, 
and  where  lands  can  be  had  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  dollars  the  acre.  I  have  no  donbt 
that  a  few  sheep  would  be  serviceable,  on  every 
considerable  farm,  even  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
the  State,  but  they  wUl  be  kept  to  better  advan- 
tage to  the  proprietor,  where  lands  are  cheaper, 
and  dogs  are  not  so  plenty  as  they  are  in 

Dec.,  1857.  Middlesex  and  Essex. 

BLACK  POLAND  FOWLS. 

Will  some  of  yotrr  readers  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  pure  breed-  Black  Poland  Fowls,  tiie  most 
useful  as  well  as  the  most  ornamental  of  all  birds, 


nature  ought  to  be  well  understood  by  those  who 
resort  to  them. 

''J.  B.  N.''  communicates  to  us  the  following 
mode,  and  it  is  one  we  think  quite  well  of,  provid- 
ed the  animal  is  kept  warm  after  the  washing  is 
done :  "Take  one-third  soap  and  two-thirds  water, 
and  wash  the  animal  all  over  at  three  different 
times,  and  it  will  kill  all  the  lice." 

VIEWING  FARMS  ENTIRE. 

After  much  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am  con 
firmed  in  the  belief  that  as  much,  or  more,  bene- 
fit may  accme  to  the  fanner  from  such  views, 
discreetly  conducted  by  competent  agents  or  com- 
mittees, as  in  anv  other  manner.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful that  different  notions  are  entertained  by 
some.  I  find  in  the  report  of  the  learned  Secre- 
tary, upon  the  Agricmture  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1856,  page  441,  the  following  sentence  :  '^from 
motives  of  delicacy  gentlemen  were  freouently 
reluctant  to  commumcate  fully,  when  informed 
that  facts  so  collected  were  intended  for  publica- 
tion." I  think  the  gentleman  who  penned  this 
sentence  was  misled  in  his  inferences,  from  the 
facts  before  him  j  for  I  have  good  reason  to  be. 
liqye  that  many,  very  many  of  those  who  com- 


An  Old  Subscriber. 


Northfidd,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1857. 

OARQET  IN  cows. 

Can  you  inform  me  of  a  cure  for  gargety  cows  f 

Remarks. — ^A  few  drops  of  the  tinture  of  AeO' 
nite,  given  upon  a  little  wet  com  meal,  has  prov- 
ed effectual  in  many  cases. 

A  FINE  HOO. 

Mr.  John  G.  Solger,  of  Plymouth,  Vt.,  has  just 
slaughtered  a  pig,  eight  months  and  four  days 
old,  which  weighed  356  lbs.,  dressed.  A, 


JPitr  the  New  England  Faarmtt, 
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OAK  TAKE  GABE  OF  THEM- 
SELVES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  suspect  "A  Farmer's  Son,"  in 
your  paper  of  this  date,  (Vol.  12,  No.  47,)  is  more 
theoretical  than  prtur^tcoZ,  in  his  sympathy  for  the 
girls  of  the  household.  The  tmth  is,  girls  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  ouite  as  well  as  boys,  if 
they  are  only  made  to  feel,  when  young,  that 
they  have  got  to  do  so.  There  are  many  nonor- 
able  ways  in  which  they  can  provido  the  means 
of  living  \ — and  if  rightly  directed  by  Ihoir  moth- 
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(,they  will  early  have  the  ener^  and  ability  |  are  expressed  by  the  articles  recently  written  by 
to  take  care  of  themselves.    And  if  they  manifftst  "R  H.  S."  and  "A  Farmer's  Son."  _ 

this,  they  vrill  soon  meet  with  help^mates,  who 
will  cheerfully  lend  all  necessary  aid.  This  bring* 
ing  up  prls  to  remain  a  fixturt  upon  the  home- 
■tnd,  IS  not  the  thing.  It  is  neither  agreeable 
to  them,  nor  useful  to  the  community  \  it  is  per- 
verting the  order  of  nature  j  and  a  misuse  of  the 


better  part  of  creation. 

Your  young  frjend  seems  to  think  that  the 
ham  at  home  must  be  managed  as  it  has  been, 
in  years  gone  by,  yielding  just  enough  to  make 
both  endj  meet,  with  careful  industiv  and  econo* 
my.  Let  me  tell  him  to  have  regard  to  the  story 
of  the  man  who  left  his  treasure  to  his  sons,  bur- 
ied within  twelve  inches  of  the  surface,  without 
specifying  particularly  the  place  where,  and  as 
•oon  as  he  was  decently  laid  aws^  under  the  aod, 
they  started  on  a  hunt  to  find  the  hidden  treas- 
ure ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  been  thoroughly 
over  the  entire  surface,  they  began  to  learn  the 
mnygtery  of  the  depotitf  and  found  no  obstacle  to 
the  removal  of  it    The  truth  is,  ^^here  there  is 

will,  there  is  a  way ;"  and  girls  wiU  get  along 
well  enough,  if  they  will  but  avoid  being  misled 
and  bewildered  by  foolish  extra/cagancies,      *• 

Nov.  21, 1857. 


Por  the  New  BngUmd  Piarmer, 

PBOFOBTIOH  OF  THS  laSABITSD  FSO- 

FJSSBIONS. 


Dissatisfaction  belongs  to  human  nature.  Beasti 
and  birds  may  be  contented,  but  man  never  is. 
Whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  the  store  or 
the  office,  troubles  and  miseries,  or  something 
iust  as  good,  abound ;  and  it  will  probably  be  no 
hard  task  to  find  troubles  enough  m  any  occupa* 
tion  to  make  a  respectable  contrast  with  the 
"Miseries  of  Farming." 

Before  attempting,  however,  to  clitssify  or  con- 
trast the  ''miseries'  of  the  various  professions, 
we  will  recur  to  the  article  of  '^£.  H.  S."  His 
first  position  is,  that  "farming  has  been  unduly 
extolled,"  and  his  secoild,  that  "it  is  one  of  the 
most  laborious  occupations."  We  are  willing  to 
allow  that  he  has  good  ground  for  both  of  these 
positions.  Advocates  of  agriculture,  as  well  as 
of  law,  no  doubt,  sometimes  use  a  little  "gloss  or 
poetry"  in  their  efforts  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
clients.  All  have  heard  of  the  man  who  ac- 
knowledffed  that  he  had  no  idea  how  shamefUly 
he  had  been  abused,  until  his  lawyer  made  his 
plea.  And  some  farmers  may  have  been  nearly 
as  much  surprised,  on  reading  an  a^cultural 
oration  or  essay,  to  find  what  an  easy,  mdepend- 
ont,  profitable  and  glorious  business  they  had 
been  engaged  in  all  their  lives. 

But  when  "£.  H.  S."  represents  the  "curses" 
of  labor  as  resting  exclusively  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  farmers ;  when  he  presents  inteUeo- 
tual  pursuits  in  their  most  attractive  forms  as  the 
alternative  to  agricultural  drudgery,  that  breaks 
down  the  constitution  and  shortens  life ;  when  he 
asks,  in  so  many  words,  "Who  tcoidd  not  rather 
prefer  the  et^foyment  of  an  educated  mindt  than 


Agricultural  editors  frequently  treat  the  com- 
plaints and  murmurings  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  farmers  with  indifference,  sometimes  with  _  _ 
wjntempt.  Not  long  since  the  conductors  of  "one!  J';^/^^^';;,  ^scope'io'iMch'aTfam^ 
of  our  citv  papers 'acknowledged  the  receipt  of  ^  confined^  ^e  think  he  is  guilty  of  using  a. 


a  communication  of  this  character,  and,  without 
publishing  it,  scornfully  advised  the  writer  to 
leave  the  business,  if  he  did  not  know  enough  to 
make  money  by  farming.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
see  that  such  articles  arc  treated  as  respectfully 
by  the  editor  of  the  Netc  England  Farmer  as  are 
those  which  paint  in  more  lively  colors  the  charms 
of  rural  life. 

Being  a  farmer's  son  myself,  I  know  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  picture.  Boys  and  giris  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  stern  realities  of 
forming,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  other  kinds 
of  business  mainly  bv  their  outside  appearance, 
and  that  often  seen  from  a  distance,  which  ever 
lends  more  or  less  of  enchantment  to  the  view, 
are  apt  to  regard  other  occupations  as  more  intel- 
lectual, genteel  and  profitable,  and  less  irksome 
and  laborious,  than  farming.  Such  feehngs,  I  be- 
lieve, are  very  common,  and  are  honestly  enter- 
tained. With  a  strong  conviction  of  their  cor- 
rectness, I  left  the  farm  in  early  boyhood,  and 
have  been  engaged  in  another  business  for  more 
than  one-third  of  a  century.  My  occupation, 
habits  and  circumstances  have  afforded  opportu- 
nities of  contrasting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men 
of  various  professions,  that  few  have  enjoyed. 
Brought  up  in  a  strictly  agricultural  section,  and 
femihar  with  almost  every  phase  of  the  farmer's 
life,  I  have  worked  in  vanous  cities  and  villages 
of  six  different  States.  Possibly  a  few  hints  and 
suggestions  from  my  experience  and  observation 
may  prove  acceptable  to  some  of  the  younger 
readers  of  the  Fanner,  whose  ideas  and  feelings 


"gloss"  of  the  thickest  kind,  and  "poetry"  of  the- 
tmnnest  sort.  Such  sentiments  are  fuel  for  a 
fire,  smouldering  in  the  breast  of  Young  Ammoa, 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  heaves  and  rocks 
old  Vesuvius.  To  get  into  a  profession!  To 
find  some  easy  business !  To  live  without  work ! 
Think  of  the  multitudes  of  our  younr  men  who 
are  indulging  such  aspirations,  and  then  of  the 
cold  facts,  for  instance,  of  a  census  report. 

By  the  compendium  of  the  Census  Returns  for 
1850,  it  appears  that  less  than  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  is 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  "learned  professions." 
And  yet  from  all  quarters  comes  the  warning  cry, 
that  the  "professions"  are  crowded  to  ovemow- 
ing.  Is  it  safe,  then — ^is  it  honest — ^to  talk  to  the 
"toiling  millions  who  till  the  earth,"  of  choosing 
between  literary  pursuits  and  physical  labor  ? 

By  the  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Boston  for 
1845,  it  appears  that  the  employment  of 

250  tkmales  and  224  males  contribute  to  Edacatlom  j 
114      *«        «<   6M     «(  <*  "  Health; 

_      «<         "684     *«  **  "  Justice; 

206     «        "  920     *«  *£         **  Utenture  and  fine  artt. 

—      •»        "   104     ««  «         ««  BeUglon. 

These  are  the  only  divisions  in  the  table  of  oc- 
cupations that  have  anything  like  a  literarv  look. 
And  if  we  examine  a  little  more  carefully  into 
the  details,  we  shall  see  much  even  here  that  ap- 
pears much  like  work. 

With  the  educated  physicians,  are  counted  not 
only  "quacks,"  but  nurses,  sextons,  truss-makers^ 
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teeth-makers,  drugnsts  and  apothecaries,  &c.,  as 
contributing  to  health. 

City  and  State  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  e^en 
"19  balance-makers/'  rank  with  lawyers  and 
judges,  as  contributing  to  justice. 

While  in  the  "literature  and  fine  art"  line  there 
are  80  female  and  258  male  printers ;  116  female 
and  142  male  book-binders,  with  any  quantity  of 
newsmen,  instrument  makers,  stamp-cutters,  type- 
makers,  engravers,  sculptors,  &c.  occ. 

Hereafter;  who  will  cnarge  Boston  "literature" 
with  exclusivcness,  or  Boston  "justice"  withillib- 
erality !  Yet  such  were  the  means  necessary,  in 
1845,  to  swell  the  list  of  the  "literary  class"  in 
the  Athens  of  America  fo  the  sum  total  of  2388, 
in  a  population  of  114,366 — a  fraction  over  two 
of  such  literati  for  each  one  hundred  of  the  whole 
population ! 

With  proper  deductions,  then,  for  those  in  the 
above  classes,  whose  labor  is  physical  rather  than 
intellectual,  the  result  in  Boston  is  very  similar 
to  that  in  the  whole  country — only  one  in  a 
hundred  can  hope  for  "the  enjoyment  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,"  unless  such  cultivation  is  possible 
with  daily  physical  toil. 

In  another  article  we  may  have  something  to 
say  of  the  opportunities  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment which  "E.  H.  S."  and  the  women  folks  of 
''A  Farmer's  Son"  will  be  likely  to  find  in  leaving 
the  farm  for  some  other  vocation. 

A  Cnr  Mechanic. 

Boiton,  December,  1857. 


STABIiES-^HOBSEB. 


In  the  early  autumn,  when  the  soft  sunlight 
was  on  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  were  teeming 
with  the  rich  products  of  the  harvest  season,  we 
indulged  ourself  somewhat  in  country  rambles, 
in  looking  in  upon. the  homes  of  the  farmers,  in 
storing  up  valuable  opinions  as  they  fell  from 
their  lips,  and  which  they  had  formed  by  experi- 
ment or  observation,  during  the  active  period  of 
farm  operations.  But  after  the  leaves  had  fallen, 
and  wintry  frost  had  laid  its  icy  hand  upon  the 
flowers  and  herbage,  we  turned  our  rambles  in 
another  direction,  and  looked  about  Bos^n  and 
vicinity  to  find  matters  which  might  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  our  readers. 

Among  other  observations,  we  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  abuse  and  want  of  proper  ti*eat- 
ment  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse ;  we  have  vis- 
ited stables  in  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  corners, 
soBie  built  on  made  land,  where,  under  the  floor, 
was  Hiit  black  mud,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  noxious 
exhalations,  and  aboimding  with  vermin.  Again 
we  have  seen  forty  or  fifty  horses  crowded  into  a 
space  that  one  of  our  farmers  would  think  not 
large  enough  for  ten ;  with  no  means  of  ventila- 
tion, and  with  the  hot  steam  from  the  manure, 
&c„  making  the  atmosphere  entirely  unfit  for  any 
animal  to  breathe ;  in  other  places,  we  have  seen 
valuable  horses  kept  in  little  sheds  or  out-build- 
ings which  afforded  little  warmth,  and  exposed 


to  severe  storms,  and  many  times  in  winter  sur- 
rounded with  snow  and  ice. 

Ilaving  seen  these  things  so  many  times,  we 
were  recently  much  pleased  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  over  the  stable  of  Messrs.  Page, 
Notes  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  truck  horses,  and 
as  we  consider  it  as  near  perfect  in  its  ar- 
rangements as  it  coidd  well  be,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  give  the  reader  a  description  of  it.— 
It  is  in  South  Street,  near  the  Old  Colony  de- 
pot, on  a  lot  of  land  which  affords  them  room 
for  a  large  yard  on  each  side  of  it.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  and  is  seventy-two  feet  long  by  for- 
ty-one wide ;  the  entrance  from  the  street  is  by 
two  large  doors  which  slide  up  by  means  of 
weights  and  chains.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  trucks  and  wagons  which  are  all  kept  under 
cover,  and,  in  order  to  occupy  the  space  to  the 
best  advantage,  lines  of  timber  are  laid  down, 
which  are  plated  with  iron  on  the  inside,  and 
which  are  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  wagons 
to  stand  between  them,  thus  obliging  the  team- 
sters to  arrange  their  teams  in  regular  lines,  and 
using  every  inch  of  space.  On  one  side  of  tha 
lower  floor,  is  the  scuttle  through  which  the  ma- 
nure is  put  down,  and  which  is  boxed  in  perfect- 
ly tight,  and  ends  at  the  roof  in  a  large  ventilator 
to  carry  off  the  steam  from  it  Over  head  we 
noticed  long  gutters  to  carry  off  the  liquid  ma- 
nure, which  is  all  conducted  by  these  into  the 
common  sewer.  The  second  floor,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  horses,  is  worthy  of  attention.  We 
ascended  to  it  by  means  of  a  large  inclined  plane 
with  an  ascent  quite  easy  for  the  horses.  The 
floor  is  a  curiosity  in  itself;  it  is  made,  flrst  of  a 
layer  of  boards,  then  two  thicknesses  of  tarred 
felt,  such  as  is  used  for  ships'  bottoms,  then  a 
thickness  of  a  composition  made  for  roofing,  and 
next  plank  put  on  while  the  composition  was  hot, 
and  then  an  upper  covering  of  board.  The  stalls 
are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  building,  fifteen 
on  one  side,  each  of  which  is  four  feet  six  inches 
wide  by  nine  feet  deep,  and  thirteen  stalls  on  the 
other  side,  four  feet  wide  by  nine  feet  deep,  with 
one  stall  for  sick  or  lame  horses ,  six  feet  wide ; 
all  of  them  are  floored  with  thick  plank  above  the 
other  flooring.  Behind  the  stalls  is  a  groove  cut 
in  the  floor,  which  receives  all  the  liquids,  and 
conveys  them  through  holes  to  the  gutters  below. 
The  open  space  or  floor  between  the  backs  of  the 
stalls  is  twenty-three  feet  wide,  by  seventy-one 
feet  long,  with  windows  at  each  end ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  overhead,  is  a  scuttle  about  twelve 
feet  wide,  through  which  the  light  descends  from 
a  window  in  the  roof  of  the  same  size.  Along  the 
whole  centre  of  this  story  is  a  large  beam  which 
has  hooks  on  it  close  to  the  ceiling,  where  each 
harness  is  hung  directly  behind  the  horse  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  in  high  up  as  to  be  out 
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of  the  reach  of  the  horses ;  so  that  if  they  ahould 
get  loose,  they  could  not  pull  them  down  and  get 
entangled  in  them.  Back  of  each  horse  are  the 
curry-comh  and  brushes,  and  a  rope  which  is 
passed  across  the  back  of  the  stall  in  the  day,  but 
not  in  the  night  time.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  or 
space  between  the  stalls,  are  the  watering  trough 
and  bathing-tub  for  the  horses,  which  are  supplied 
with  a  Cochituate  pipe. 

The  stalls  themselTes  are  made  of  inch  and  a 
half  plank,  and  each  feed  trough  is  lined  with 
rinc,  and  the  edge  plated  with  iron ;  the  bars  for 
the  hay-rack  are  also  of  iron,  and  every  part 
where  the  horse  might  gnaw  or  bite,  is  covered 
with  zinc  The  hay  and  meal  are  all  kept  in  the 
story  above,  and  the  food  is  cut  and  mixed  there, 
and  then  sent  down  to  each  stall  through  two 
shoots,  one  for  the  hay,  and  the'  other  for  the  cut 
feed.  The  mixing  trough  is  so  arranged  that  the 
hay  is  cut  and  falls  into  it,  and  by  raising  a  trap- 
door, as  much  or  as  little  meal  as  is  wanted  runs 
into  it,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  let  in  from  the 
other  side. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  horses,  is  the  6xtra 
harness  room  and  place  for  the  lanterns  and  oth- 
er stable  furniture.  In  front  of  each  horse  is  a 
small  hole  or  ventilator  through  the  wall  to  allow 
bad  air  to  escape,  and  in  addition  to  these  there 
are  large  ventilators  on  the  roof,  which  allow  all 
infected  airs  to  pass  off,  so  that  the  whole  stable 
is  as  free  from  smell  as  a  neat  dwelUng-house. 
The  firm  of  truckmen  to  whom  this  stable  be- 
longs, does  business  in  Milk,  Pearl,  and  adjoin- 
ing streets,  and  have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
as  fine  horses  as  are  to  be  found  in  Boston, 
which  are  worthy  of  every  care  they  bestow  upon 
them.  We  liave  rarely  been  more  forcibly  struck 
with  the  truth  of  that  sentence  which  declares 
that  "a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,'' 
than  in  looking  over  this  finely  arranged  stable. 
We  heartily  commend  this  excellent  example  of 
Messrs.  Page,  Noyes  &  Co.,  to  all  who  have  the 
chazge  of  horses. 


Ar  Ute  New  BngUuid  Farmer, 
THB  KOBTHmr  8F7  APFZiB. 

For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  no  apple  has 
excited  so  much  interest  among  cultivatorcT  in 
New  England,  and  been  laid  under  so  heavi- 
\y  for  contributions  of  scions,  as  the  Northern 
Spy.  We  ought  now  to  have  a  liberal  share  of 
good  fruit  from  these  inoculations,  but  we  see 
but  little,  and  farmers  seem  as  <'shy"  about  speak- 
ing of  it  as  is  the  reputation  of  the  tree  as  abear- 
er. 

At  an  Agricultural  meeting  at  the  State  House, 
last  winter,  this  apple  was  aUuded  to,  when  Mr. 
Hyde,  of  Newton,  pronounced  *  against  it,  and  no 
one  said  anything  in  favor  of  it.  The  general  ob- 
iection  is,  that  it  is  a  poor  bearer,  and  produced 
but  little  fair  friiit,  though  the  Messrs.  Lake,  of 


TopsfielJ,  have  thought  differently.  Mr.  Hovey, 
in  nis  Magazine,  last  spring,  stated  a  new  objec- 
tion to  it,  which  from  various  sources  had  come 
to  his  ears,  viz :  dry  rot. 

However,  as  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  speak 
well  of  anything  than  otherwise,  I  wish  to  depose 
(per  conira)  that  Mr.  L.  G.  Horton,  of  Qmncy, 
of  this  State,  has  presented  me  with  four  very 
fine  specimens  of  this  apple,  and  states  that  the 
largest  and  handsomest  of  this  year's  lot  have  been 
consumed,  and  that  last  year  he  raised  some 
which  his  neighbors  thought  would  not  suffer 
from  a  comparison  with  those  of  New  York.  The 
scions  were  set  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  bearing 
tree  in  1850,  and  began  to  bear  four  years  after- 
wards. There  were  only  a  few  s<;^ons  put  in,  and 
the  product  this  season  was  about  half  a  bushel. 
The  specimens  presented  me  weigh  six  ounces 
apiece,  and  are  ten  inches  in  circumference. 

Mr.  Horton  states  that  his  tree  stands  on  an 
elevated  dry  soil,  with  a  western  aspect,  and  that 
the  dry  rot  has  effected  the  fruit  to  some  extent, 
which  corroborates  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hovey, 
that  a  dry  soil  gives  no  exemption. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  we  can  raise 
good  Snies  in  oiur  climate  and  soil ;  but  if  this 
new  detect,  the  rot,  continues,  added  to  its  sparse 
bearing  habits,  the  Northern  Spy  must  become  a 
respectable  outcast.    *  D.  w.  L. 

W.  Medf<^  Nov.,  1857. 


Bfr  Ot  New  Bnglmui  Farmer 
OATTIiB  SHOW  NOTES. 

On  the  29th  of  October  last,  the  Western 
Hampden  Agricultural  Society  held  their  Show 
at  Westfield.  It  was  a  cold,  damp,  drizzly  day, 
but  the  thorough-bred  farmers,  and  the  famous 
fat  and  working  eatUe,  of  that  section,  were  well 
represented.  Few  are  the  places  that  make  as 
good  a  display  under  such  weeping  skies.  Little 
rough  Montgomerv  sent  from  her  steep  hills 
over  thirty  yokes  or  Herefords,  most  of  them  ex- 
cellent in  shape  and  drill.  (Are  not  hilly  towns 
better  places  to  break  cattle  and  horses  than  lev- 
el ones  ?)  An  interesting,  and  I  believe  peculiar 
feature  of  this  exhibition,  is  the  weighing  of  cat- 
tle. I  noticed  many  people  gathered  about  the 
town  scales,  as  yoke  after  yoke  marched  on.  The 
owners  appeared  pleased ;  the  judgment  of  the 
by-standers  was  improved.  I  do  not  know  a  more 
profitable  attachment  of  Agricultural  Shows,  than 
this.  Platform  scales  are  the  levelers  of  cattle 
society,  as  common  sense  is  of  human.  There  is 
no  disputing  their  justice.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  tneir  decision.  The  extravagant  boasting 
of  the  owners  of  mammoth  stock  is  checked ;  the 
feeble  hopes  of  the  timid  are  raised.  A  few  spec- 
imens of  cows,  colts,  pigs  and  poultry  completed 
the  stock  list.  One  venerable  porker  haa  four- 
teen of  her  children  (out  of  a  litter  of  nineteen) 
present,  all  fat,  fair  and  forty  pounds  in  weight. 

The  Hall  next  attracted  my  attention.  Here 
was  a  ^ood  collection  of  vegetables,  fruit,  butter, 
bed-qudts,  household  goods,  fancy  work  and  pic- 
tures. Among  the  household  manufactures  were 
two  pairs  men's  stockings,  knit  by  an  old  lady 
over  ninety-five  years  old.  They  looked  very  ser- 
vicable  and  comfortable.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
these  homely  butuseflil  articles  should  receive 
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80  little  attention,  from  the  present  generation  of 
feminines  P  There  are  probably  twenty  embroid* 
ered  skirts  and  collars  exhibited  to  one  pair  of 
stockings.  We  need  to  reform,  as  well  as  retrench. 
Ornament  can  never  take  the  place  of  use,  much 
less  with  safety  precede  it. 

At  2  P.  M.  I  listened  to  an  address  from  M. 
B.  Whitney,  Esq.,  in  the  old  Congregational 
church.  His  subject  was,  "The  progress  and  de- 
mands of  Agriculture."  He  traced  the  progress 
of  this  art,  from  Eden  to  Massachusetts,  and 
from  the  days  of  Adam,  down  to  that  of  the  Fow- 
lers and  Taylors,  oi  fat  cattle  notoriety  in  West- 
field.  He  affirmed  agriculture  to  be  tiie  pioneer 
of  ciyilization,  and  the  fanner  to  be  the  equal  of 
any  class  in  the  world.  He  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  **dignity  in  labor."  Mind  dig- 
nifies labor.  Physical  strength,  said  he,  is  not 
the  only  requisite  of  a  farmer.  Agriculture  can 
make  no  progress  without  science.  Agricultural 
schools  are  as  neccessary  for  girls  as  boys.  Be- 
cause there  arc  no  fixed  rules  in  farming,  rigid, 
systematic  experiment  should  be  the  basis  of  all 
aavice.  Few  farmers  can  tell  the  cost  of  raising 
stock,  grain,  &c  Such  ignorance  would  bankrupt 
any  other  profession  in  the  world,  and  yet  far- 
mers are  little  harmed  by  the  present  financial 
storm. 

In  concluding,  he  exhorted  the  farmers  to  rise 
to  higher  efforts,  and  to  awake  to  their  rights  and 
duties.  The  whole  address  was  replete  with  pas- 
sages of  beauty  and  sound  common  sense.  It  was 
well  delivered,  and  listened  to,  and  the  youthful 
orator  must  have  won  golden  opinions  from  most 
of  his  audience.  We  came  away,  with  a  higher 
regard  for  the  farmer's  vocation,  and  an  inward 
resolve  to  do  something  for  the  great  cause  of 
agriculture.  j.  N.  Baog. 

Wtti  Springfield,  Nov.  14, 1857. 


/%r  the  New  Bagland  Pamm, 
ICAVAOBlOnrT  OF  TOUHa  OOIiTB. 

Mb.  Editqb  : — ^I  have  not  raised  a  great  many 
oolts,  but  think  I  know  how  they  should  be  man- 
affed,  while  young  and  growing.  I  will  say  to 
3ftr.  Gray,  of  Brattleboro^  Vt.,  that  if  I  had  a 
oolt  one  year  old  that  bid  fair  to  make  a  horse 
worth  one,  two  or  five  hundred  dollars,  I  would 
give  him  a  stable  at  ni^ht  ten  feet  sauare,  by 
himself,  keep  it  well  Uttered  with  sawdust,  fine 
shavings  or  straw.  I  would  not  have  him  stand 
on  anything  wet,  and  would  feed  him  all  the  hay, 
(^ood  clean  hay,)  that  he  would  eat,  and  feed 
him  something  besides  ever)'  day ;  say  carrots 
cut  up  fine,  with  a  little  Indian  meai  mixed  with 
them,  or  a  quart  or  two  of  oats,  well  soaked.  If 
carrots  are  not  at  hand,  potatoes  will  do.  K  I 
intended  to  keep  him  for  my  own  use,  I  would 
teach  him  to  eat  almost  everything,  such  as  sour 
milk,  good  hog  swill  atld  pumpkins.  I  would 
not  break  him  to  do  all  these ;  but  I  would  teach 
him,  caress  him,  make  him  think,  if  possible, 
that  I  was  his  best/ri^Tu:?. 

Colts  want  exercise,  and  should  have  a  warm 
yard  to  run  in  all  the  pleasant  days,  but  not  in 
the  mtid,  or  with  homed  cattle.  A  blanket  is  sel- 
dom necessary. 

Mr.  Gray  inquires :  "when  should  he  be  broke  ?" 
I  say  never,  never!    Teach  him  as  much  as  you 


can,  but  don't  break  him !  that  is  all  out  of  fash- 
ion. Teach  him  to  do  as  you  tell  him,  to  come 
and  go  at  your  will ;  make  a  particular  friend  of 
him,  and  you  may  use  him  at  any  age  you  please, 
but  be  care{\il  not  to  use  him  hard  or  badly.  Cat- 
tle may  be  used  at  the  age  of  two  years,  as  well  as 
boys  at  seven  or  eight ;  and  when  he  is  two,  three  or 
four  years  old,  a  few  davs  before  you  wish  to  use  him, 
put  on  the  hames,  put  him  in  the  thills,  and  let  him 
stand  several  hours ;  stay  by  him,  fondle  him  all 
over,  lead  him  about  and  call  him  some  name. 
Do  this  for  a  few  daj'S,  and  the  first  time  you 
hitch  him  to  a  buggy,  he  wiU  go  as  you  tell  him. 
When  he  will  go  well  before  a  carriage,  then  put 
on  the  martingales,  and  a  check,  if  he  does  not 
carry  his  head  to  please  j  by  degress  draw  his 
head  as  you  wish  to  have  him  carry  it,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  will  become  a  habit  that  can  easily 
be  retained.  The  time  was,  and  is  noto,  in  some 
places,  when  every  one  thought  a  colt  must  be 
oitted ;  that  is,  put  a  great  strong  bit  in  his  mouth, 
and  draw  his  head  into  the  breast,  and  have  him 
throw  himself  down,  while  a  cart  whip  was  lace- 
rating his  sides,  all  of  which  is  just  the  thing  to 
spoil  a  colt.  I  say  never  bit  or  break  a  colt,  nor 
bum  the  hampers.  o.  v. 

Plainfieldf  Ma^s.,  1857. 


For  the  New  Bnglond  Fttrmer. 

SWITZBBIiAND. 
LETTER  F&OM  MR.  FRENCH. 

My  Dear  Brown: — ^From  Lucerne,  where 
you  last  had  accounts  of  me,  we  went  by  rail 
and  diligence  to  Berne,  about  one  hundred  miles. 
Berne  is  said  to  mean  bear,  in  some  language  or 
other,  and  a  bear  forms  the  armorial  6faring8, 
(excuse  the  pun,  unperceived  until  the  word  was 
written,)  of  tiie  city;  and  to  keep  up  the  idea,  six 
live  bears  are  kept  at  the  city's  expense  in  a  stone 
den,  built  at  considerable  cost  outside  the  gates, 
and  figures  of  bears,  carved  in  wood,  formed  in 
plaster  and  cast  in  iron,  abound  in  all  the  shops. 
At  one  of  the  numerous  foimtains  which  embel- 
lish the  city,  a  huge  iron  bear  reposes  at  each 
comer,  and  as  I  passed  in  the  morning,  some  lit- 
tle girls  were  amusing  themselves  by  washing  the 
bears'  feet.  The  town  dock  is  reckoned  a  great 
curiosity.  We  went  to  see  it  strike,  and  saw  the 
figures  of  bears  which  decorate  it,  wag  their 
heads.  There  is  also  a  figure  of  a  King,  who 
opens  his  mouth,  and  a  cock  that  crows  when  the 
clock  strikes  twelve. 

The  city  is  built  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar,  the 
sidewalks  being  under  arches,  the  houses  project- 
ing overhead,  so  that  you  may  go  over  the  whole 
city  in  any  weather  unexposed  to  rain  or  sun,  ex- 
cept in  crossing  the  streets.  Seeing  a  notice  of 
an  '^Exposition  of  Industry,"  we  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  mechanical 
skill  of  the  Swiss.  We  found  the  exhibition  ar- 
ranged with  much  taste,  and  of  a  character  to  do 
credit  to  any  country.    There  were  iron  castings 
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equal  to  the  beet  I  bare  ever  seen,  wood  cervmg 
■operior  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in  any  other 
eountry,  I  preeume,  a  loom  in  operation  weaving 
beautiful  figured  ribbons,  silks  in  all  stages,  from 
the  cocoon  to  the  finished  fabric  of  most  beauti- 
ful quality,  linen  and  woolen  cloths  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  a  thousand  miscellaneous  artides  such 
as  we  find  in  our  own  exhibitions.  I  remember 
especially  fire-arms  of  various  patterns  and  elabo- 
rate finish ;  the  Swiss, by  the  way,  claiming  to  be 
llie  best  rifle  shots  in  the  world. 

A  contrivance  for  a  self-opening  and  self-elos- 
ing  door  we  thought  worthy  of  the  cutest  Yan- 
kee invention.  You  walk  towards  the  door,  and 
before  you  can  touch  the  handle,  the  door  parts 
in  the  middle,  and  moves  noiselessly  back  into 
tiie  wall,  and  when  you  have  passed  through,  closes 
as  quietly  behind  you.  It  is  arranged  so  that 
your  weight  on  a  platform  overcomes  a  counter- 
poise which  keeps  the  door  dosed.  The  agricul- 
tural implemenU  are  of  a  heavy  and  clumsy  make, 
but  not  more  so  than  those  in  use  in  England. 

From  Berne  we  went  by  diligence  to  Thun, 
about  three  hours'  ride  through  a  country  thor- 
oughly Swiss.  The  houses  have  the  widely  pro- 
jecting roof,  sometimes  extending  twelve  feet  be- 
yond the  eaves,  and  many  good  two-story  houses 
have  the  bam  under  the  same  roof,  and  in  some 
instances  I  notice  two  good  houses  and  a  large 
bam,  all  under  one  large  roof.  The  bam  is  usual- 
ly finished  with  lattice-work,  so  that  you  can  see 
the  hay,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  or 
thatch.  The  sides  of  the  houses  are  covered 
often  with  shingles  cut  in  semi-circles  at  the  ex- 
posed end,  which  gives  a  very  tasteful  finish. 

Great  attention  seems  to  be  given  by  the  Swiss 
to  theit  manure  heaps.  Close  by  every  farm 
house  is  a  large  square  heap  of  manure,  compos- 
ed of  whatever  can  be  collected  about  the  prem- 
ises, and  care^Uy  laid  up  with  straw  like  a  cider- 
mill  cheese.  Whether  these  people  have  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  smell  I  do  not  know*  At  least  I 
am  sure  they  have  not  a  very  strong  sense  of  pro- 
priety, whatever  may  be  their  appreciation  of 
convenience ;  for  this  mixture  of  men,  women  and 
cattle  under  the  same  roof,  with  fortifications, 
strong  ones,  too,  of  manure  heaps  at  the  docnr, 
does  not  indicate  great  refinement 

In  the  summer  many  of  the  cows  are  taken  on 
to  the  mountains  to  graze,  and  you  may  see, 
perched  up  almost  to  the  clouds,  small  houses 
occupied  by  the  butter  and  cheese  makers  in  their 
season.  The  grass  seems  to  grow  to  the  very 
tops  of  the  mountains  here,  and  fields  of  grain 
are  seen  on  hill-sides  so  steep,  that  it  looks  from 
below  as  if  a  man  could  not  stand  a  moment  on  the 
deelivity.  Some  of  the  highways  are  planted  with 
trees  and  unfenced,  while  others  are  fenced  with 
living  hedges.    We  next  stopped,  after  a  steam- 


boat sail  of  an  how,  at  Interlachen*  a  sort  ol 
nest  between  the  snow-capped  hille^  where  man}} 
English  and  American  families  spend  their  sum-' 
mers.  We  took  a  carriage  here  next  morning 
and  visited  Lauterbrunnen  and  the  Staubbach 
Palls,  or  Cascade  of  Dust,  a  very  small  stream 
which  falls  some  nine  hundred  feet  over  a  preci- 
pice, a  sort  of  perpendicular  mountain  side.  The 
effect  is  very  fine,  the  water  being  divided  by  the 
fidl  into  fine  white  spray,  although  the  stream  ia 
very  small*  not  laiger  apparently  than  might  run 
through  a  nine  inch  ring.  However,  Americana 
must  bear  in  mind  in  Uieir  travels,  that  water 
power  is  not  so  abundant  abroad  as  at  home,  and 
if  Niagaras  do  not  roar,  and  Ontarios  and  Supe- 
riors 4o  not  roll  in  these  little  countries,  we  must 
be  satisfied  if  they  make  the  best  use  of  their 
means.  The  common  houses  in  this  part  o. 
Switzerland  are  built  in  a  very  singular  style. 
They  are  constructed  of  squared  timber,  say  six 
inches  by  ten,  laid  up  like  a  log  house,  the  walls 
being  solid  and  the  timber  halved  where  it  cross- 
es at  the  corners.  The  timber  is  worked  smooth 
and  even,  presenting  a  good  surface,  and  the 
ends  are  left  long  towards  the  eaves  and  cut  into 
large  brackets  in  very  pretty  style,  to  support  the 
roof.  Over  the  principal  door,  across  the  whole 
front,  are  usually  carved,  in  wood,  inscriptions  in 
large  letters,  occupying  two  or  more  lines.  Our 
guide  interpreted  some  of  them,  and  we  found 
they  usually  expressed  the  name  of  the  owner 
and  of  the  builder,  with  the  date  of  erection,  and 
an  invocation  of  God's  blessing  on  the  house. 
Sometimes  a  short  text  of  Scripture  is  added. 
Similar  inscriptions  I  observed  on  some  pieces  of 
valuable  furniture,  in  the  form  of  a  proverb,  or 
the  like.  From  Interlachen  we  took  post  horses 
and  a  guide  to  Kandersteg,  seven  hours,  nobody 
here  having  any  idea  of  miles.  We  passed  round 
Lake  Thun  on  a  very  picturesque  road,  between 
mountain  and  lake,  and  stopped  at  an  inn  to  rest 
our  horses.  The  driver  went  into  the  house  and 
brought  out  a  large  loaf  of  wheat  bread,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  water-pail,  and  cutting  it  open,  gave 
each  of  his  horses  half.  I  cut  a  slice  off  of  one 
horse's  share,  and  ate  it,  and  found  it  the 
same  that  was  furnished  us.  At  Frutigen  we 
stopped  an  hour.  In  front  of  the  inn  are  a  foun- 
tain and  several  troughs,  in  a  public  square.  Here 
the  women  were  at  work ;  some  washing  clothes, 
others  preparing  vegetables  for  cooking.  One 
sensible  girl  brought  out  a  basket  of  potatoes, 
and  set  them  under  »  spout  and  washed  them 
with  a  broom.  On  our  way  we  saw  women  car- 
rying liquid  manure  strapped  on  to  their  backs, 
and  applying  it  to  cabbages,  and  others  moving 
solid  manure  in  the  same  way.  Our  guide  says 
that  a  man's  Wages  here  is  only  about  ten  cents  a 
day  at  farm  labor,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  endorse 
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the  statement.  There  is,  however,  every  indica^ 
tion  of  poverty.  Beggars  beset  us  at  every  step. 
Boys  and  girls,  and  even  women,*  follow  the  car- 
riage at  every  hill,  holding  out  their  hands  and 
begging  piteously,  seeming  to  be  thankful  for  any 
smali  coin. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  before  spoken  of 
the  goitre,  a  horrible  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  which  seems  to  affect  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  dreadful  deformity,  and  I 
am  told  sometimes  produces  death  by  pressure  on 
the  organs  of  respiration. 

After  a  glorious  ride  till  nine  in  the  evening, 
we  arrived  at  Kendersteg,  through  magnificent 
mountain  passes,  and  are  now  in  the  wildest  place,* 
I  think,  in  all  wild  Switzerland ;  and  here  for  the 
Sabbath  day  we  propose  to  rest,  preparatary  to 
crossing  the  mountain  pass.  And  with  best 
wishes  for  you  and  yours,  farewell. 

Yours,  &c.,       H£NRT  F.  French. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 

FABMING  UX.TSTB'VT  JSB8ET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  a  little  space  for  writ- 
ing, I  thought  to  put  a  few  ideas  on  paper  and 
send  them  to  you. 

I  left  my  home  in  the  south  part  of  Massachu- 
setts on  the  2dd  inst,  via  Fall  River  and  New 
York,  and  arrived  in  New  Jersey  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th.  The  sail  from  Fall  River  was  inter- 
rupted b)r  a  thunder-storm,  and  a  '^right  smart 
gale  of  wind,**  as  an  Ohio  Dutchman  would  call 
It.  The  <*Bay  State"  had  to  tie  up  at  a  Rhode 
Island  wharf,  until  the  roughest  or  the  weather's 
•sneezing  was  over.  Then  the  sea  had  no  little 
swelling  and  roaring,  like  Jordan  and  the  lions. 
However,  the  Bay  State  is  a  pretty  safe  State, 
and  our  morning  arrival  at  New  York  happened 
at  12  M. 

Visiting  some  of  the  agricultural  warehouses 
.n  OotJutm,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  tiie  differ- 
ence between  them  and  agricultural  warehouses 
in  Boston. 

In  New  York,  the  sales  of  fertilizers  far  out- 
strip the  Boston  trade.  This  suggests  a  thought. 
If,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  soils  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  are  so  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  New  England  States,  without  the  aid  of 
extra  fertilizers,  why  should  not  the  Boston  trade 
show  a  greater  record  of  sales,  if  the  farmers  of 
New  England  seek  to  supplv  the  deficiencies  of 
New  England  soils  ?  The  farmers  and  guden- 
ers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  find  it  to  tJbeir 
profit  to  procure  vast  quantities  of  plaster,  phos- 
])hate  of  lime,  poudrette,  &c.,  &c.,  for  their  soils, 
and  then  send  their  fruits  and  vegetables  to  sup- 
])ly  our  New  England  cities,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as 
to  press  upon  our  New  England  producers.  Are 
not  the  New  England  soils  worth  improving? 
Certainly,  we  must  say,  they  are.  And  much  of 
the  soil  of  New  England,  now  condemned  as 
hopelessly  sterile,  is  as  good,  naturally,  as  soils 
here,  from  which  farmers  and  gardeners  are  mak- 
ing great  profits  by  the  sale  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  products  of  the  dairy. 


I  am  now  writing  firom  the  viD^e  of  IrvingtOH, 
in  Essex  county,  New  ^^x'sey.  The  soil  of  this 
vicinity  is  very  peculiar.  Tne  subsoil  has  the 
redness  of  madder.  Its  adhesiveness  in  a  rainy 
time  shows  the  presence  of  alumina.  There  are 
similar  lands  in  some  parts  of  Bristol  county,  in 
Massachusetts.  South  of  the  village  of  Assonet, 
there  are  lots  which  receive  the  name  of  ^red 
ground"  and  which  present  similar  natural 
characteristics  to  much  of  the  soil  in  this 
country.  Yet  one  acre  here  is  made  to  produce 
more  than  twenty  or  even  fifty  acres  there.  At 
the  same  time,  these  improved  lands  give  a  profit 
to  the  owners  and  cultivators,  and  a  large  profit, 
while  they  sell  their  products  at  a  much  lower 
figure  than  they  wiU  at  any  time  command  in 
the  eastern  market^.  Much  land  in  this  vicinity, 
now  used  for  farming  purposes,  is  under  so  high 
a  state  of  culture  as  to  clauaatwo  or  perhaps  three 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  While  writing  the 
last  two  sentences,  two  gentlemen  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  value  of  a  small  tract  of  land,  only 
used  for  farming,  in  this  neighborhood,  for  which 
the  price  of  not  less  than  $400  per  acre  is  named. 

A  very  different  system  of  cultivation,  and  o. 
soil  improvement,  has  been  pursued  here,  than 
ever  obtained  much  favor  in  New  England. 

Mechanic  arts  have  unquestionably  received 
greater  attention  with  the  many,  in  the  New 
England  States,  than  here. 

The  agricultural  implements,  in  the  New  York 
warehouses,  are,  as  a  whole,  more  coarse  and 
clumsy  than  those  made  in  Boston.  They  are 
also  less  substantial,  and  sell  at  a  lower  figure. 

I  would  trace  out  these  peculiarities  some  far- 
ther, but  think  I  have  "spun  this  yam"  long 
enough.  So  perhaps  I  will  write  you  again  from 
these  regions,  "in  a  few  days." 

Yours,  very  truly,  c. 


Depreciation  of  Property. — We  hear  of  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  of  this  city  who  was  appoint- 
ed trustee  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  and 
guardian  of  some  minors,  and  who  thinking  «q/«- 
ty  should  be  mainly  consulted  in  the  investment 
of  the  funds  thus  committed  to  him,  sold  off  the 
stocks  of  various  corporations  belonging  to  the 
estate,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  State  and 
city  securities  where  he  was  sure  of  six  per  cent 
interest.  The  appraised  value  of  this  property 
was  about  $150,000  two  years  aso.  The  difference 
to-day  between  the  market  vuue  of  Uie  stocks 
sold  and  the  securities  now  held  by  the  party,  is 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  reported  m  financial  circles  that  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  an  opulent  merchant  who  died  in 
Boston  less  than  four  years  ago,  valued  in  1854 
at  $1,800,000,  and  consisting  mainly  of  railway 
shares  and  bonds,  has  shrunk  so  much  during 
the  two  past  years,  that  the  depreciation  is  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars. 

It  is  reported  that  the  manufacturing  stocks 
owned  by  a  single  family  have  depreciated  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  value  witnin  two  yoars. 
The  personal  property  of  many  individuafs  has 
faded  away  during  the  present  year  "like  dissolv- 
ing views,''  and  the  surprise  attending  the  chanjro 
is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  ^mch  usuaUy 
attends  those  novel  exhibitions. — Transcriyi, 
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/br  the  Niw  Bagland  Farmer^ 

OK  THIS  BEAIJT7  OF  THE  8CISN0B  OF 

MEDICnnB. 

BY  WILSON  FLAOO. 

Moliere  wrote  a  comedy  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  hlunders  of  pnysicianS)  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  some  of  their  pretensions  i  but  his 
comedy  is  no  less  severe  upon  the  follies  of  pa- 
tients than  upon  pedantry  of  practitioners.  Some 
of  his  pleasantries  are  extremely  amusing.  "What 
do  you  intend,  (says  a  female  neighbor  to  a  fath- 
er,) sir,  by  having  four  doctors  to  your  daughter,? 
Is  not  one  manslayer  enough  for  one  person  ?*' 
Dr.  Sanarellc  answers,  "Be  silent,  miss,  four 
opinions  are  better  than  one,  any  day.'* 

Lisette — Then  you  will  not  let  the  poor  child 
dBe  in  peace,  but  must  needs  let  the  doctors 
worry  her  to  death  ? 

Doctor — Do  you  think  these  gentlemen  will 
really  put  her  to  death  P 

Lisette — No  doubt  at  all  of  that.  The  other 
day  a  friend  of  mine,  by  the  best  reasoning  in 
the  world,  proved  to  me  how  a  person  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  thought  to  have  died  of  a 
fever,  died,  on  the  contrary,  of  four  doctors  and 
two  apothecaries. 

Dr,  SanareUe — Hush !  you  will  offend  the  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance. 

Lisette — ^Well,  listen  to  me,  sir.  Our  cat  has 
just  recovered  from  a  fall  she  had  from  the  top 
of  the  house  into  the  street  below.  For  three 
days  she  ate  nothing,  and  all  that  time  she  could 
not  stir  a  paw ;  but  luckily  for  her,  there  are  no 
cat-doctors  here.  If  there  had  been,  they  would 
baye  bled  and  medicined  her  life  out  to  a  ccr- 
tMnty." 

The  tables  seemed  to  have  been  turned,  since 
the  time  of  Moliere ;  for  at  the  present  day  those 
persons  swallow  the  most  medicine  who  doctor 
fliemselves  without  consulting  a  physician.  This 
is  proved  by  the  well  known  fact  that  the  Quan- 
tity of  medicine  which  is  sold  from  the  apotheca- 
ries' shops  to  supply  the  demands  occasioned  by 
the  recipes  of  physicians,  is  not  one-tenth  part  so 
great  as  that  which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  patent 
nostrums.  A  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
medicine,  notwithstanding  aU  the  pleasantries 
which  have  been  uttered  at  its  expense,  would 
convince  any  intelligent  person  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  is  a  true  science,  having 
its  foundation  in  nature.  It  would  likewise  con- 
vince them  that  there  is  no  more  uncertainty  in 
its  results,  than  in  the  results  of  any  other 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  if  we  except  the 
mathematics  and  what  are  called  the  exact 
sciences. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  very  close- 
ly resembles  the  science  of  agriculture,  in  the 
practice  of  which,  an  experiment  that  has  suc- 
ceeded nineteen  times  consecutively,  will  perhaps 
fiul  on  the  twentieth  triaL  We  may  apply  lime  or 
any  other  specified  material,  successfully  to  nine- 
teen different  soils,  with  manifest  advantage. 
When  applied  in  the  twentieth  case,  the  soil  is 
injured  oy  it,  and  rendered  unproductive,  because 
its  hidden  ingredients  were  such  as  to  require  a 
fertilizer  of  a  different  character.  The  science 
of  chemistry  enables  us  to  analyze  a  soil,  and  to 
determine  by  this  analysis  what  kind  of  substan- 
ces it  requires  to  render  it  productive.    Still, 


with  all  the  light  afforded  us  by  chemistry,  there 
is  always  some  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
sults of  chemical  applications  to  the  soil.  In  the 
application  of  guano  to  tho  soil  there  is  some 
danger  of  injuring  the  crop,  because  a  great  deal 
of  experience  and  judgment  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  precise  quantity  and  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  it  should  be  applied. 

A  still  greater  amount  of  judgment,  learning 
and  experience  is  required  for  prescribing  med- 
icines successfully  for  different  constitutions. 
Everything  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  cannot 
be  laid  down  in  books,  but  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  physician.  Consider  then  the 
importance  of  selecting  one  who  has  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  complete  education,  to  make  amends 
for  any  natural  deficiency  of  judgment  which 
every  man  is-  liable  to  possess.  It  is  evident 
from  these  circumstances,  that  a  more  compre- 
hensive intellect  is  required  for  the  successful 
practice  of  medicine,  than  for  the  attaiiunent  of 
distinction  in  the  exact  sciences.  In  chemistry 
it  has  been  ascertained  with  perfect  precision, 
how  much  of  a  certain  kind  of  acid  would  be  re- 
quired to  neutralize  a  given  Quantity  of  a  certain 
alkali;  but  no  rule  of  meaicino  could  decide 
how  much  opium  would  be  required  to  alleviate 
a  spasm,  luis  must  in  all  cases  be  determin- 
ed, oy  the  judgment  of  the  physician.  The 
chenust  can  proceed  in  all  his  operations  by 
rule ;  the  physician,  though  guided  by  certain 
laws,  must  prescribe,  not  by  rule,  but  by 
judgment,  it  is  this  circumstance  that  caus- 
es so  many  people  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
whole  medical  science.  We  might  for  the  same 
reasons  deny  the  reality  of  the  science  of  navi- 

gation.  The  best  navigator  in  the  world  might 
y  some  accident,  or  by  some  error  of  calculation, 
run  his  vessel  ashore  and  dash  her  to  pieces  upon 
the  rocks,  while  at  the  same  time  and  place  an 
inferior  navigator  had  carried  his  vessel  into  har- 
bor. Should  we  on  this  account  ever  afterwards 
employ  ignorant  navigators  to  pilot  our  vessels  ? 
If  we  did  80,  we  should  follow  tho  example  of 
those  who,  having  witnessed  certain  mistakes  in 
the  practice  of  educated  physicians,  resolve  ever 
afterwards  when  they  are  sick,  to  place  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  a  quack. 

Chemistry,  to  return  to  our  parallel,  can  meas- 
ure the  exact  amount  of  oxygen  that  must  com- 
bine  with  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen^to  pro- 
duce water.  Indeed,  nearly  all  its  operations  are 
certain  and  exact.  A  person,  therefore,  with  a 
good  memory,  though  possessed  of  an  inferior 
share  of  judgment  and  comparison,  might  be  a 
good  chemist  If  fever  was  the  effect  of  an  acid, 
and  this  acid  could  be  measured,  the  physician 
might  cure  his  patient,  on  chemical  principles,  by 

Srescribing  a  definite  portion  of  alkali.  6ut  the 
iseases  of  the  human  system  cannot  be  managed 
by  a  simple  rule ;  and  on  account  of  the  different 
aspects  they  assume,  under  different  circum- 
stances, every  remedy  is  uncertain.  The  phy- 
sician must  watch  its  effects,  and  modify  falis 
prescriptions  according  to  certain  changes  in  the 
aspect  of  the  disease. 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Gregory,  a  celebrated  English  physician,  that 
"nine-tenths  of  the  practice  of  medicine  consists 
of  guess-work."  Another  celebrated  man  left 
the  practice  of  physic,  giving  as  a  reason  for  his 
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conduct,  that  he  vtm  tired  of  guessine.  But  it 
IB  this  very  circumstance  that  elevates  the  science 
of  medicine  above  the  exact  sciences,  because  it 
requires  the  highest  exercise  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, while  the  exact  sciences  can  be  attained  by  a 
dunce  who  has  a  good  technical  memory.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  enlightened  "guess-work," 
which  may  be  defined,  the  exercise  of  the  judgment 
in  applying  certain  rules  to  uncertain  cases.  The 
navigator  is  obliged  to  use  a  great  deal  of  this 
ffuess-work ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
mtellieent  and  well  educated  navigator,  with  the 
aid  of  science,  the  compass  and  the  barome- 
ter, would  in  the  majority  of  cases  guess  more 
accurately  than  one  who  was  ill  educated  and 
without  these  aids. 

The  effects  of  a  stimulant  or  narcotic,  or  any 
other  medicine,  vary  according  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  patient  to  its  influence.  A  frequent 
and  constant  use  of  opium,  of  ardent  spirits  or 
cayenne  pepper,  may  so  harden  one  to  their  ef- 
fects, as  to  enable  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  them  to  bear  a  dose  without  any  appar- 
ent effect,  which  would  destroy  the  life  of  anoth- 
er person.  "This  principle,  (says  Dr.  Paris,)  may 
be  illustrated  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  by 
the  different  sensations  which  the  same  tempera- 
ture will  produce  under  different  circumstances. 
In  the  road  over  the  Andes,  at  about  half  way 
between  the  foot  and  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, there  is  a  cottage,  at  which  the  ascending 
and  descending  travellers  meet.  The  former, 
who  have  just  quitted  the  sultry  valleys  at  the 
base,  arc  so  relaxed,  that  the  sudden  (uminution 
of  temperature  produces  in  them  the  feeling  of 
intense  cold ;  wtiile  those  who  have  just  left  the 
fVozcn  summits  of  the  mountain,  are  overcome 
with  the  sensation  of  extreme  heat. 

"But  we  need  not  climb  the  Andes  for  an  il- 
lustration. If  we  plunge  one  hand  into  a  basin 
of  hot  water  and  the  other  into  one  of  cold 
water,  and  then  mix  the  contents  of  each  vessel, 
and  replace  both  hands  into  the  mixture,  we 
should  experience  the  sensation  of  heat  and  cold, 
at  the  same  time  by  the  same  fluid." 

The  hand  which  had  been  in  the  hot  water 
will  feel  cold,  and  that  which  had  been  in  the 
cold  water  will  feel  warm.  The  physician  is  ob- 
liged to  take  all  such  circumstances  into  his  cal- 
culation before  he  prescribes  for  his  patient ;  a 
little  fal5e  information  given  him  b^  tne  attend- 
ants may  lead  to  consequences  which  would  be 
attributed  to  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  physician.  The  public  is  not  generally  aware 
how  frequently  the  reputation  of  a  physician  suf- 
fers, on  account  of  ttie  ignorance,  carelessness 
or  stupidity  of  the  attendants  of  the  patient. 

Our  common  aliments  may  in  certain  states  of 
the  constitution  act  upon  one  as  powerfVil  stimu- 
lants. In  an  old  volume  of  Medical  Reports  is 
recorded  the  case  of  a  miner,  who  after  remain- 
ing eight  days  without  food,  was  killed  by  being 
placed  on  a  warm  bed  and  fed  on  chicken  broth. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  influences  to  which  we  are 
oonBtantly  exposed,  that  serve  to  increase  or  di- 
minish our  susceptibility  to  the  operation  of  med- 
icines. All  these  circumstances  involve  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  in  so  much  uncertainty,  that  the 
best  intellect  must  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Btady  and  practice  of  it,  to  insure  success.  Vol- 
taire, who  excelled  almost  all  men  in  the  sagacity 


of  his  observations,  remarked  that  "those  men 
who  are  occupied  in  the  restoration  of  health  to 
other  men,  are,  when  honest,  above  all  the  great 
of  the  earth.  They  even  partake  of  divinity.  No 
man  is  more  estimable  than  a  physician,  who 
having  studied  nature  from  his  youth,  knows  the 
properties  of  the  human  system,  the  diseases  that 
assail  it,  the  remedies  that  will  benefit  or  heal  it, 
wlto  exercises  his  art  unih  cautioUf  and  pays  egwd 
attention  to  the  rick  and  the  poor,** 
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This  machine,  the  invention  of  Hosea  Willard, 
Esq.,  of  Vergennes,  Vt.,  and  for  which  letters 
patent  were  granted  Oct.  6,  1857,  is  for  planting 
all  kinds  of  grain  in  drills  or  hills,  covering  and 
compressing  at  the  same  time.  The  grain  it 
placed  in  the  two  cylinder  holders,  D  D.  These 
holders  are  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  the 
wheel  £.  In  the  inside  of  each  holder  is  a  reel, 
as  seen  in  fig.  2,  which  is  made  to  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  motion  of  the  hold* 
ers.  Each  holder  is  divided  into  two  apartments, 
one  to  contain  the  grain,  and  the  other  to  contain 
plaster  or  any  other  kind  of  fertilizer.  The  ma- 
chine can  be  regulated  to  drop  any  given  number 
of  seeds,  or  amount  of  the  fertilizer,  into  each 
hill,  and  to  make  the  drills  any  distance  apart 
that  may  be  desired.  The  grain  is  covered  by 
the  shoe,  as  seen  in  ^.  3,  and  the  drills  com* 
pressed  by  the  rollers,  H  H.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  covcrer  is  so  constructed  as  to  render  H 
impossible  for  large  lumps  or  stones  to  get  upon 
the  grain.  The  position  of  the  coverer  can  be 
regulated  so  as  to  make  the  drilis  as  much  below 
the  surface,  and  to  cover  as  deep  or  shallow,  at 
may  be  desired.  The  dropping  of  the  seed  intio 
each  hill  being  directly  in  sight  of  the  driver,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  hill  to  escape  being  seeded 
without  being  observed  by  him,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  machines.  The  chain,  I,  is 
to  mark  out  a  track  to  guide  the  driver,  thus  ena- 
bling him  to  make  the  drills  all  of  the  same  dis- 
tance apart.  As  will  be  seen  the  machine  plants 
two  rows  at  a  time,  and  as  much  during  a  given 
time  as  a  horse  can  walk  over,  from  15  to  25 
acres  per  day. 

Tlie  machine  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  and  commands  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists in  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  ie 
examined  by  thousands  every  day. 

The  above  Planter  is  manufactured  by  the  Pa- 
tentee, at  Vergennes,  Vt  Price  of  Planter,  $30. 
Weight  of  machine,  230  pounds.  County  and 
State  rights  for  sale  at  prices  which  will  en»biii 
purchasers  to  realize  very  large  profits.  Appl^ 
to  Hosea  Willasd,  Patentee,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


BTln  Rookville,  Ct,  1300  frogs  havo  besft 
found  in  a  spring  only  four  feet  in  diameter. 
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Par  the  Ntto  &igUtad  Farmer, 
WINTEBUira  BSB8. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  of  the  Fanner 
who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  my  method  of 
wintering  bees,  I  will  give  a  few  directions.  First, 
be  sure  that  you  start  with  none  but  first-rate 
stock.  With  most  bee-keepers,  success  in  winter 
depends  alone  on  this  point,  as  they  often  neg- 
lect their  bees  from  fall,  till  spring,  and  therefore 
they  derive  no  benefit  from  any  care  that  thev 
might  bestow.  The  requisites  of  a  good  stock 
are,  first,  a  strong  family ;  second,  sufficient  stores ; 
third,  freedom  from  diseale  of  the  brood.  ^  Ex- 
amine the  hives  on  the  first  reall}^  cool  mominfi^s. 
The  best  stocks  will  show  bees  in  nearly  all  the 
spaces  between  the  combs ;  very  weak  ones,  only 
between  two  or  three.  The  best  families  cannot 
be  readily  frozen  to  death,  but  i^eak  ones  may, 
and  often  are.  Strong  stocks  are  often  smother- 
ed by  an  iniudicious  endeavor  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold.  In  fact,  such  can  hardly  be  lost  in 
any  other  way. 

To  winter  oees  in  the  open  air,  choose  a  place 
where  the  sun  can  strike  the  hive,  at  least  part 
of  the  day.  Ventilate,  by  raising  the  hive  just 
enough  to  let  the  bees  pass,  but  not  the  mice. 
There  should  also  be'  a  nole  in  the  side  of  the 
hive,  to  guard  any  chance  of  its  getting  closed 
around  the  bottom.  There  should  also  be  sever- 
al holes  through  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  an  emp- 
ty cap  set  over  it ;  much  of  the  moisture  arising 
from  the  bees  will  pass  up  into  the  cap,  and  pre- 
vent mouldy  combs,  ohould  the  weather  be 
pleasant  inmiediately  after  a  new  light  snow  has 
fallen,  the  bees  may  generally  be  kept  in  the  hive 
by  shading  with  a  board  set  before  it.  K  the  air 
la  sufficiently  warm  to  melt  snow  that  is  old  and 
crusted,  or  even  soften  it,  there  is  no  risk  in  let- 
ting them  fly,  they  will  rise  as  readily  from  the 
snow  as  the  ground.  There  will  be  some  few  that 
are  unable  to  fly,  and  will  get  down  in  either 
case  *,  the  difference  is  only  in  appearance ;  when 
on  the  snow,  every  one  can  be  seen  readily ;  when 
on  the  ground,  it  requires  close  obser\'ation.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  be  safer  to  lose  half  of  them 
on  the  snow  or  ground,  than  to  close  the  hive 
longer  than  a  few  hours  at  once  during  winter. 

WINTERING  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

If  a  large  number  of  stocks  are  to  be  wintered, 
second  and  third  rate  ones  can  often  be  carried 
safely  through,  that  in  the  open  air  would  be  a 
perfect  failure.  There  can  be  fifty  or  more  packed 
in  a  room  ten  feet  square,  the  combined  warmth 
probably  keeping  the  teniperature  above  the  freez- 
ing point  at  all  times.  The  room  should  be  per- 
fectty  dark,  and  if  close,  a  passage  for  admitting 
air  at  the  bottom,  and  another  at  the  top  for 
its  exit,  should  be  made,  say  two  inches  square, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  exdude  the  light.  A 
dark,  warm,  dry  cellar,  will  answer  equally  well, 
without  the  passage  for  air,  unless  the  bottom  is 
day  or  cement 

To  get  rid  of  the  moisture  that  is  constantly 
generated,  the  hives  should  be  turned  bottom  up- 
ward upon  shelves  with  blocks  under  to  raise 
them  an  inch  from  the  shelf,  the  holes  in  the  top 
being  left  open  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air. 
By^aving  several  tiers  of  shelves  one  above 
anouer,  a  great  many  may  be  packed  in  one 


room.  I  have  frequently  put  in  two  hundred 
stocks,  on  three  tiers  of  shelves,  in  a  room  twelw 
by  eighteen  feet.  A  large  number  in  a  room  is 
much  better  than  a  small  one,  on  account  of  tho 
additional  warmth  generated ;  and,  if  a  room  can- 
not be  kept  uniformly  warm  by  the  number  of 
stocks,  or  by  other  means,  leaving  them  out  doors 
is  preferable.  To  avoid  keeping  them  in  the 
house  longer  than  necessary,  it  is  well  to  let  them 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  pleasant  weather 
likely  to  occur  before  housing.  Put  them  in  on 
the  first  really  severe  weather;  the  first  snow 
storm,  or,  when  sure  that  winter  has  commenced. 
Let  them  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  Occa- 
sionally looking  to  them,  to  see  that  all  is  right, 
will  not  materially  injure  them.  They  maybs 
put  out  the  last  of  March,  or  first  of  April; 
choose  the  middle  of  a  fair  day,  tpJten  the  air  is 
warm,  no  matter  about  the  snow  being  gone,  if 
it  has  only  lain  long  enough  to  have  a  crust.  A 
dozen  or  fifteen  put  out  at  a  time,  and  in  two 
haurs  as  many  more,  is  better  than  all  at  once. 

This  method  of  winterinjO^  bees  is  not  merely 
theoretical,  but  the  result  of  many  yearns  experi- 
ence. With  the  exception  of  two,  over  five  nun- 
dred  stocks  were  earned  safely  through  the  past 
winter,  under  this  management.  I  find  there  is 
generally  much  reluctance  to  turning  the  hive 
over,  and  nothing  to  confine  the  bees.  I  hav» 
had  letters  of  inquiry  for  additional  assurance 
that  I  meant  what  I  said.  When  this  method  is 
fully  tested,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  preferred 
to  any  other.  M.  Quinbt, 

Author  of  Ifyfteries  of  Bee-keeping  Gzplftined. 

8t.  JoJmsviUe,  Montgomery  Co,,  JV.  Y. 


BUB-SOIIi  MA.FB. 


From  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the 
Country  Oentleman,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
Government  has  employed  a  Mr.  Duman,  of 
Paris,  to  construct  maps  exhibiting  the  character 
of  the  sub-soil  of  the  whole  of  France,  to  be  ac- 
companied with  others  of  the  geographical  and 
geological  features  of  the  country.  It  is  due  to 
a  citizen  of  Maryland,  who  for  many  years,  and 
entirely  at  his  own  cost,  has  most  industriously 
pursued  the  investigation  of  the  qualities  of  thfi 
soil  ai^d  sub-soil,  to  claim  for  him  the  credit  of  a 
method  to  which  the  French  government  attach- 
es so  much  importance.  Professor  Bacr,  of  Car- 
roll Co.,  some  nfteen  years  ago  lectured  before  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  with  maps  variously 
colored,  to  show  the  variations  in  the  sub-soil, 
and  has  'since  been  pursuing  and  perfecting  his 
plans,  and  has  now  on  hand  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  such  maps,  handsomely  executed,  and 
showing  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  the  character  and 
variation  of  sub-soils,  which  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  his  investigations,  as  well  as  the  remark- 
able effect  upon  the  growth  of  plants  of  a  sub- 
soil containing  noxious  elements  underlying  a  ge- 
nial surface  soiL  Professor  Baer  pursues  tbm 
same  method  in  teaching  Chemistry,  having  large 
maps  on  which  are  displayed  for  instance  the 
whole  number  of  bases  and  acids,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  combine  and  their  degrees 
of  affinity  indicated  in  such  a  way  that  the  learn- 
er gets  the  lesson  with  remarkable  facility. 

Sub-soil  Maps.—Wc  see  it  stated  that  Mr. 
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Ddman,  of  Paris,  has  recently  constructed,  by  or- 
der of  government,  a  map  exhibiting  the  nature 
•nd  character  of  the  suo-soil  for  the  whole  of 
France.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  with,  and  to 
accompany  another  map  descriptive  of  the  geo- 
sraphical  and  ^eolo^cal  features  of  the  surmce. 
The  one  exhibits  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  all 
information  pertaining  to  the  surface,  while  the 
other  reveals  what  lies  immediatelv  below  the 
surface,  thus  affording  indications  or  great  value 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  to  those  searching  for 
minerals  or  building  materials.  Similar  maps  for 
this  country  would  oe  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
•QiL— ilfltmcan  Farmer. 


For  Ihtf  Nno  Bmgltmd  Farmir* 
WHITJJWASHnTQ  TBEB8. 

A  communication  with  the  aforesaid  heading, 
frf)m  Feekskill,  N.  Y.,  was  published  in  the  N.  E, 
Farmer  of  September,  with  the  signature,  "C.  A. 
L.,"  taking  exceptions  to  the  emtor's  views  on 
^at  subject.  "Remarks"  were  added  to  the  com- 
munication, stating  that  ''our  views  are  not  ma- 
terially changed  by  the  statements  of  our  corres- 
pondent." The  same  number  contains  an  article 
with  the  heading,  ''Never  Whitewash  Trees." 
To  this  "C.  A.  L.,"  of  "Berkshire,"  replies  in  the 
y.  E.  Farmer,  (weekly,)  of  the  24th  of  October, 
with  no  slight  exhibition  of  arrogance  and  con- 
ceit, the  usual  style  of  defence  of  such  as  feel 
conscious  of  having  a  bad  cause  to  defend,  seem- 
ing to  forget,  that  stale  witticisms,  and  personal- 
ities are  poor  substitutes  for  science,  or  anatomi- 
cal and  pnysiological  facts. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  his  misrepresenta- 
tions of  yourself,  Mr.  Editor, — ^for  we  both  alike 
come  under  his  censure  and  condemnation, — ^I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  some  of  his  statements 
made  in  the  communications  referred  to : 


«C.  A.  L.,"  September, 
«You  [alluding  to  the  edi- 
Iftr]  compare  the  baric  of  a  tree 
to  tke  ikin  of  an  animal,  and  say 
tlMtt  *tlMir  Auctions  are  analo- 
fDoe.*  I  acknowledge  the  an- 
alogy in  one  respect,  they  are 
b^on  the  auMde  of  the  tfuM- 
tUtual  n)  and  that  is  Uie  only 
naemblance  between  them. 
There  is  no  office  performed  by 
the  bark  of  a  plant  or  tree  which 
•orreiponds  with  thatperform- 
•d  by  the  skin  of  animals ;  at 
leaet  no  sodi  ftanetlon  has  ever 
hten  dewumtirated  to  exitt^  and 
It  would  be  ytTj  ea^y  to  aacer- 
Hin  if  it  absorbed  carbonic  acid, 
or  gaw  off  oxygen.  *  *  *■ 
Ton  speak  of  'filling  the  pores 
of  the  bark  and  thas  dfectoally 
preventing  the  action  of  the  at- 
Bcaphere,  and  arresting  the  in- 
ternal action  abo.*  Now.  as 
the  only  /imcftion  of  the  hark 
Uprotection,  and  to  some  as  a 
J^XMit  of  fibrin,  no  such  li\|ury 
san  possibly  result  from  oorer- 
lag  the  outside  even  with  lm> 
pttwtraMf  vamisb." 


«C.  A.  L.,"  October  U. 
"Both  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies  are  sul^t  to  disease,  as 
well  as  to  the  attacks  of  para- 
sitic animals,  and  remedies  and 
preventiTes  or  prophyiacUc 
measures  are  Just  as  proper  in 
the  former,  as  in  the  latter  case^ 
Concedmgthe  bark  qftreet  to 
he  endowed  wUh  <u  important 
vital  fimatkmi  a»  the  tktn  of 
man^  analogy  would  lead  m  to 
the  conclusion,  that  as  local  ap- 
plications are  efficient  remedies 
til  the  one,  so  also  they  would 
probably  prove  to  be  m  M0 
fOher,  Sulphur,  and  Ume  and 
menmry,  which  are  so  destruc- 
tlve  to  kmnan  panuitei,  are  no 
less  so  than  to  vegetables ;  [i.  e. 
mercury  is  as  sure  to  destroy 
*human  partuitet*  as  it  is  to 
kill  vegetaUes]  and  the  process 
of  whUetcatkmg  it  no  more  vn- 
natural  or  trraUonal  than  ap- 
irfying  solpbor  or  mercwial 
oinimetUs  to  the  epidermic  coat 
of  animals.'*  [Not  one  whit 
more  so ;  and  thai  is  enou^  to 
condemn  whitewashing  to  eter- 
nal refutation.] 

He  says,  ''Your  correspondent  seems  ignorant 
of  the  fi&ct,  that  the  'stomata'  or  'pores'  of  which 
he  speaks,  artf/otfm2  chiefly  in  the  epidermic  coat 
of  tnc  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  rarely 
found  elsewhere."  Does  he  P  The  communica- 
tion referred  to  has  the  following  language :  Drs, 


CandoUe  and  Hedwig,  celebrated  naturalists,  de- 
monstrated, that  "the  moisture  required  by  the 
plant  for  its  nourishment  is  received  through  the 
pores  of  the  bark,  of  the  stem,  the  branches,  the 
miit  and  the  roots — no  less  than  through  the  sto^ 
mata  of  the  Utmes,  and  the  open  mouths  of  the 
spongioles.''  Bo  much  for  the  charge  of  "igno- 
rance," concerning  "stomata"  or  "pores." 

He  next  charges  your  correspondent  with 
"garbling  the  language  of  Schleiden,"  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Amction  of  the  epidermis.  This 
learned  German  botanist,  describing  the  cpider 
mis,  says,  "The  ceUs  of  this  layer  are  so  nrmly 
united  that  it  may  generally  be  stripped  off  the 
plant  as  a  continuous  membrane.  It  becomes 
clothed  Booner  or  later  with  a  layer  of  varying 
thickness,  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  wnicn 
receives  beside,  a  thin  coating  of  wax  or  resin ; 
thus  the  enveloping  membrane  becomes  impene^ 
trable  by  fluids,  and  even  repels  them,  since  water 
runs  off  it  as  from  a  greasy  substance.  In  cer- 
tain places,  however,  [let  the  reader  take  partic- 
ular notice,]  little  orifices  areleft  between  the  cdl9 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  plant, 

"In  these  orifices  usually  lie  two  crescent-shtmed 
cells f  having  their  concwe  sides  applied  togeUuT^ 
so  as  to  leave  a  slit  open  between  them^  but  others 
wise  closing  up  the  orifice.  These  slits,  through 
which  the  plant  communicates  with  the  atmosphm^ 
and  expires  gases  and  watery  vapor,  are  opened 
wider,  or  contracted,  as  may  be  required.  The  or- 
ifices  with  crescentic  cells  are  caUed  stomates,  and 
the  whole  layer  in  which  they  occur  is  the  epider- 
mis of  the  plant/*  (PL  1,  Fiff.  12.)  See  Poetry 
of  the  Veffetable  World,  Edited  by  Alphonso 
Wood,  autiior  of  the  "Class-Book  of  Botany ;" 
— ^from  the  London  edition,  trai^jlated  by  A. 
Henfrey,  F.  L.  S.— pp.  60-1. 

As  will  be  seen  oy  comparison,  "C.  A.  L.** 
quotes  from  a  paragraph  marked  by  four  periods.. 
He  copies  the  first,  omits  the  second,  copies  the 
third,  and  omits  the  fourth.  The  paragraph  is 
given  entire  above,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  the  words  of  Schleiden  on  this  subject,  en- 
tire, as  given  by  the  translator,  and  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  "guilt  of  garbling."  "This 
writer,"  says  "C.  A.  L.,"  meaning  Schleiden,  "rep- 
resents the  function  of  the  stomata  to  be,  to 
evaporate  the  superfluous  water  absorbed  by  the 
spongioles"  Indeed !  How  does  it  thus  a])pear  P 
The  word  spongiole  is  not  mentioned  by  S.  in 
connection  with  the  function  of  the  epidennis. 
And  moreover,  he  admits  here,  what,  in  another 
part  of  his  communication  as  quoted,  he  says, 
"Your  correspondent  seems  ignorant  that  the 
'stomata'  )r  'pores,'  of  which  he  speaks,  are 
found  chieftu  %n  the  qndermie  coat  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  are  rarely  found  else- 
where." Notwithstanding  the  charge  of  this 
"seeming  ignorance,"  before  finishing  the  para- 


graph, he  quotes  8.  to  prove  that  the  functions 
of  tne  epidermis  is  performed  through  stomata. 

"Stomata,"  says  a  French  botanist,  "exist  in  a 
more  or  less  distinct  manner  in  all  the  foliaceous 
surfaces  of  vascular  plants — ^viz. :  in  the  leaves, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  stipules,  in  the  greets 
hark,  in  the  calyx  and  pericarps  which  are  not 
fleshy."  In  summing  up  on  this  subject,  the 
aforesaid  writer  says, — ^"Ist,  that  the  customarr 
use  of  the  stomata  is  for  perspiring  water,  wlicn 
must  be  distinguished  from  simple  evapordtion ; 
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2nd,  tliat  it  is  not  impomble  that  they  nubv  also 
serve,  in  some  caseei  for  absorption ;  9d,  that  it 
is  equally  possible  that  they  absorb  water  during 
the  nighf 

Prof.  Gray  says,  *'Stomata  or  breathing-pores 
are  orifices  connected  with  a  peculiar  structure 
in  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  and  other  gregn  porta," 
''Through  these,"  he  remarks,  "the  vapor  of  wa- 
ter and  air  can  freely  escape,  or  enieXy  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  apple  tree  leaf,  where  they  are  un- 
der the  average  as  to  number,  contains  aoout  24,- 
000  stomata  to  the  square  inch  of  its  lowcv  sur- 
&ce." 

"The  experiment  alluded  to,  of  placing  a  dried, 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  plant  in  water,  and  its 
imbibine  moisture,  proves  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  vital  iunction  of  the  epidermis  of  the  Dark  of 
trees,"  says  C.  A.  L. ;  *4t  is  a  phenomenon  of  pur«- 
ly  physical  endosmose."  Strange  that  so  learned 
a  physiologist  should  have  adduced  this  as  a  ease 
in  point  That  absorption,  as  well  as  exhalation,  is 

{^emrmed  by  the  leaves  [if  bv  the  stomata  of  the 
eaves,  then  why  not  of  the  bark  ?]  of  plants,  is 
known  to  every  farmer  who  has  observed  the  tf- 

{'t^  of  a  heavy  dew  in  reviving  his  wilted  com, 
ut  few  are  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  that  this  ef- 
fect has  been  produced  by  absorption  from  me 
sialics  r  (?P)  The  incongruities  of  this  question 
are  its  best  refutation. 

Endosmose,  as  defined  by  Websteij^  signifies 
"The  transmission  of  gaseous  matter  or  vapors 
through  membranes  or  porous  substances  inwsjrd." 
"Purely  physical  [not  metaphysical !]  endosmose 
is  a  phenomenon"  that  fully  demonstrates  and 
confinns  the  porosity  of  plants,  according  to  C. 
A.  L.'s  own  showing.  So  ne  confirms  Drs.  (/sn- 
doUe  and  Hedwig's  experiment  by  endeavoring 
to  overthrow  it. 

Hales,  in  his  "Vegetable  Staticks,"  ^ves  among 
his  numerous  experiments  the  following : 

"I  took  a  cylinder  of  birch,  ['impenetrable  to 
the  air,'  says  C.  A.  L.]  with  the  bark  on,  16  inches 
long  and  |  inch  diameter,  covered  both  ends  with 
cement ;  also  the  old  eves  where  shoots  had  been 
cat  off;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  air-pump  demon- 
strated that  the  air  passed  through  the  bark. 
The  same  was  proved  true  of  omer  kinds  of 
wood." 

Dr.  Grew,  a  botanist,  observes  that  "the  pores 
are  so  large  in  the  trunks  of  plants,  as  in  the 
better  sort  of  thick  walking  canes,  they  are  visi- 
ble to  a  good  eye  without  a  glass ;  out  with  a 
^ass  the  cane  seems  as  if  it  were  stuck  top-full 
of  holes,  with  great  pins,  being  so  lar^  as  very 
well  to  resemble  the  pores  of  the  skin  m  the  end 
of  the  fingers  and  baU  of  the  hand.  In  the  leaves 
of  pine  they  are  likewise,  through  a  glass,  a  very 
elegant  show,  standing  almost  exactly  in  rank 
and  file  through  the  length  of  the  leaves."  (Crew's 
Anatomy  of  flants,  p.  127.) 

More  authority  bearinff  on  the  point  under 
consideration,  of  the  highest  order,  firom  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  might  be  ftoiished, 
but  what  has  been  cited  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
establish  the  porous  texture  of  the  epidermis,  or 
to  show  that  it  has  stomata.  'Diis,  moreover,  is 
admitted  by  "C.  A.  L.,"  who,  nevertheless,  says  in 
another  place,  "L.  W.*  must  not  expect  me  nor 
your  readers  to  receive  his  ipse  dixit  as  to  the 
functions  of  the  epidermis,  unless  supported  by 
B9m»  acknowledged  autiiority  ^  hmt  must  he  ex- 


pect to  escane  by  locating  stomata  or  pores  in  ^ 
oarky  instead  of  the  leaves,  and  then  applying  to 
the  former  what  is  desigMd  fSor  the  latter."  Thi» 
was  no  assertion  of  L.  W#»  aa  the  reader  may  utSk 
by  referring  to  his  article  on  page  438  of  the  Sep^ 
tember  number  of  N.  JS.  Farmer,  It  was  there 
shown  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Drs.  CandoUe,  Hed-* 
wig  and  Schleiden.  So  it  was  not  "a  tyro's"  ip^ 
se  dixit^  and  may  give  further  occasion  to  show 
that  a  "tyro"  cannot  overthrow  it,  though  he  tug 
never  so  hard ;  and,  when  by  study  he  comes  to 
know  really,  as  muoh  as  he  would  receive  credit 
for  now,  he  will  not  attempt  it,  for  such  folly 
could  only  be  equalled  by  offering  his  head  for  a 
battering-ram ;  for  facts  serve  as  a  more  impene« 
trable  wall  of  defence  than  any  which  encircled 
the  besi^ed  cities  of  olden  time. 

"L.  W.  would  admit  *a  little  soap.'  What! 
close  the  'pores'  with  this  viscid  substance,  which 
it  is  far  more  likely  to  do,  than  whitewash ;  and 
then  how  unnatural  to  wash  trees  with  soap  and 
water,  as  if  they  were  dirty  babies  or  coal-neav- 
ers !"  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  application  of 
soap  to  "babies  and  coal-heavers"  to  stop  the 
pores  of  the  skin  P  If  so,  then  it  may  have  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  epidermis  of  trees  when 
applied.  L.  W.,  by  the  way,  did  not  recommend 
Ae  use  of  soap. 

Having  further  demonstrated  the  flinction  of 
the  bark,  it  goes  farther  to  confirm  your  position, 
Mr.  Editor,  together  with  that  of  your  corres- 
pondent, that  orchardists  shoidd  never  whitewash 
their  fruit  trees. 

Your  correspondent  "L.  "W.,"  on  page  430  of 
N.  E.  Farmer^  Vol.  9.,  remarked  m  the  first 
paragraph,  that,  "The  orchardist  should  avoid  all 
sorts  of  washes  that  leave  a  coating  upon  the 
bark,  no  matter  what  they  are,  nor  what  is  claimed 
for  them  by  charlatans  or  empirics."  In  the 
last,  he  says,  "Dr.  Harris. and  Mr.  J.  Buel  may,  in 
former  times,  have  recommended  whitewashing, 
but  it  was  with  reference  to  destroying  insects, 
without  reflecting  upon  the  injury  done  the  trees, 
or,  perhaps,  if  so,  in  view  of  two  evils,  choose  the 
less."  In  reply  to  these  remarks,  "C.  A.  L."8ay8» 
"I  hold  that  it  is  not  empiricism  to  advocate  the 
utility  of  whitewashing  trees ;  L.  W.  may  call 
the  late  Mr.  Downing,  Judge  Buel,  Dr.  Harris^ 
Dr.  Fitch,  &c,  'charlatans' for  favoring  thisprao* 
tice,  but  the  reader  will  be  at  no  great  loss  m  de-> 
termining  who  best  deserves  this  title."  As  tha 
Question  from  L.  W.  fully  exonerates  him  from 
tne  charge  of  his  accuser,  he  entirelv  concurs  in 
the  concluding  remark,  that  the  reaaer  will  be  at 
no  great  loss  in  deciding  who  deserves,  nor  in 
discovering  who  really  wears  "the  title ;"  for  "by 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

To  check  the  increase  of  bark-lice,  Dr.  Harris 
enumerates  the  following  remedies :  birds,  inter- 
nal parasites,  minute  ichneumon  flies,  whitewash^ 
potash,  or  a  pickle  of  salt  and  water. 

A.  J.  Downing  says,  "The  best  wash  for  the 
stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees,  is  made  by  dis- 
solving two  pounds  of  potash  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  applied  with  a  brush — one,  and 
at  most,  two  applications,  will  rid  the  stem  of 
trees  of  the  bark-louse,  and  render  it  smooth  and 
glossy.  It  is  far  more  efficacious  than  white* 
washing,  as  a  preservative  against  the  attacks  of 
insects,  while  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  adds  to  tiie  natural,  Uvciy  color  of  the  bark." 
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Sa  much  for  the  condemnation  of  whitewashing, 
which  gives  the  trees  a  repulsive  appearance,  very 
unlike  that  described  by  Downing. 

Dr.  Fitch  remarking  on  the  remedies  for  bark- 
Mee,  says,  "infusion  of  ouassia,  tobacco  or  soap- 
suds will  destroy  newly-hatched  lice.  These  and 
alzong  lye,  potash-water,  tMteiDaekt  dry  ashes, 
sulphur,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  articles, 
hive  been  recommended  by  differenl  writers.  The 
Michigan  Farmer  gives  a  mvorable  account  of 
the  erocts  of  tar  and  linseed  oil  beat  together 
and  applied  warm  with  a  brush,  before  the  buds 
begin  to  expand  in  the  spring.  The  remedy  of 
Esq.  Kimball,  of  Kenosha,  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  efficacious,  and  convenient  of  anv ;  he  boils 
leaf  tobacco  in  strong  lye,  till  it  is  reduced  to  an 
nnpalpable  pulp—and  then  mixes  it  with  soap, 
and  applies  it  with  a  brush."  Dr.  Fiteh  does  not 
seem  to  recommend  whitewashing. 

These  are  some  of  the  remecues  for  the  de- 
struction of  bark-lice,  both  natural,  as  birds  and 
insects,  and  artificial  as  the  various  wasbes.  Only 
one  of  these  writers  directly  recommends  white- 
washing. With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  kte  Dr.  Harris,  the  whitewashing  of  iruit 
trees  is  becoming  unpopular,  and  will  soon  be 
reckoned  among  the  things  tluit  were.  This  is  a 
cheering  indication— one,  amon^  others,  tending 
to  show  that  improvement  is  gomg  forth  in  what 
pertains  to  both  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Before  planting  fruit  trees,  prepare  the  soil 
well  by  deep  and  thorough  tillage— manure  well, 
select  good,  healthful  trees  for  transplanting — 
put  lime  into  the  soil, — but  do  not  on  the  trees, 
—and  with  due  eare  and  attention,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  some  simple,  harmless  wash*  li&e 
pure  water,  vour  trees  will  grow,  flourish  and 
bear  fruit  in  due  time.  l.  w. 


MAXB  THB  MASUBS. 

Now  is  the  favorable  time.  The  stock  has 
done  roaming  in  the  pastures,  is  sheltered  at 
night,  and  perhaps  during  the  day,  or  is  allowed^ 
at  most,  only  a  part  of  the  pleasant  weather  in 
the  open  yard.  At  any  rate,  it  is  so  compact  as 
to  bring  its  droppings  into  a  comparatively  small 
spaoe,  where  they  can  be  easily  collected  and  in- 
eorporated  with  other  matter.  How  it  shall  best 
be  kept  from  waste  is  a  question  of  importance. 

We  cannot  all  have  bam  cellars  just  as  we 
wish,  nor  all  the  materials  we  may  like,  to  mingle 
with  the  fresh  droppings.  But  much  may  be 
done  to  prevent  waste  when  we  have  become  ful- 
ly convinced  that  there  is  a  dqn'eciaiion  in  tnanure 
when  it  is  neglected,  and  consequently  a  money 
loss  to  its  owner.  To  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  loss  by  evaporation  or  drenching,  our  words 
are  but  idle  utterings — ^but  to  those  who  enter- 
tain that  belief,  a  few  suggestions  may  be  profita- 
ble. 

There  is  no  substance  within  our  knowledge 
which  is  cheap  and  abundant,  that  will  absorb 
and  save  the  liquid  portions  of  manure,  and  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  ammonia,  like  the  muck  which 
is  found  all  over  New  England,  in  swamps,  mead- 


ows, and  even  in  many  valleys  and  uplands. 
When  it  has  uadeRgone  lismentation,  it  greaitly 
resembles  pure  cow  dung,  and  the  best  of  it  Is 
nearly  as  valuable  as  the  «ow  dung  itself.  Most 
of  our  fiurmers  have  access  to  thiB,  and  we  will 
therefore  spei^  of  it  first 

Where  there  are  trenches  behind  the  cattle 
when  tied  up,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  aeatter  dry 
muck  two  or  thme  inehes  deep,  so  that  it  may 
receive  the  droppings  while  they  are  worm:  in 
this  way  the  muck  takes  up  nearly  all  the  fluid 
parts,  and  retains  them  until  the  whole  is  passed 
through  the  opening  into  the  cellar,  when  the 
prooees  of  ^'cleaning  out*'  mingles  the  mass  more 
intimately.  This,  boweiver,  is  not  tnoughf — for 
when  a  considerable  heap  has  been  accumulated 
below,  if  nothing  more  is  done^  drainage  and 
evaporation  both  take  place ;  the  gaseous  parts 
speeding  their  way  upwards,  and  the  fluid  soak- 
ing into  the  sand  or  gravel,  which  compose  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar,  or  flowing  down  some  channel 
which  they  make,  perhaps,  by  their  own  specific 
gravity. 

Near  by  the  dung-heap  there  sbould  be  a  pile 
of  dry  and  flnely  pulverised  muck,  and  as  often 
as  every  other  day  the  droppings  should  be  level- 
ed a  little,  and  then  covered  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  with  muck.  When  this  is  carefully  done, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  flavor  from  the  stalla 
where  the  oatde  are  tied,  or  from  the  heaps  them- 
sdves, — a  pretty  convinmng  evidence  that  there 
is  no  fermentation  going  on  and  no  waste  by 
evaporation.  The  eye  must  detect  whether  th^re 
is  any  loss  by  leaking  or  drainage.  If  there 
should  be,  a  more  liberal  quantity  of  the  muck 
must  be  supplied. 

Under  this  treatment  the  manure  heap  will  be 
kept  compact  and  neat,  nearly  all  its  valuable 
properties  retained,  and  when  removed,  will  pre- 
sent a  black,  exceedingly  rich  and  unctuous  paste, 
that  may  be  cut  through  with  the  shovel  with 
ease.  In  this  condition,  if  one-half  of  the  mass 
is  muck,  we  have  no  doubt  the  whole  will  be  worth 
more  per  cord  than  an  equal  amount  of  the  clear 
droppings  under  the  ordinary  neglect  which  it 
sufiers. 

If  muck  is  not  convenient,  or  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, use  loam,  or  even  pure  sand. 

Good  muck,  tiien,  demands  our  first  attention, 
but  as  all  cannot  well  obtain  it,  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  other  things  worthy  of  especial  at- 
tention. Dried  Leaaes  are  excellent,  as  they  are 
not  only  valuable  as  an  ingredient  for  manure, 
but  serve  an  important  purpose  as  litter  or  bed- 
ding for  stock.  They  may  be  gathered  on  many 
fiums  at  little  expense,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
cost  of  collecting  and  using  them. 

Sawdust  is  another  article  extensively  used, 
and  where  horses  are  kept  that  are  not  at  work. 
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a  coat  of  this  applied  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  weeks  or  months  without 
disturbing  the  heap,  will  prove  highly  valuable. 
Much  labor  of  cleaning  out  will  be  saved,  and 
the  horse  will  thrive  better  and  his  feet  keep  in 
a  healthier  condition  than  if  standing  on  the  dry, 
hard  floor. 

Spent  tan  is  another  article,  and,  if  fine  and  old, 
will  answer  a  better  purpose  than  nothing* 

But  there  are  some  farms  where  none  of  these 
can  be  cheaply  obtained  in  quantity,  and  in  such 
cases  they  have  but  one  material  to  which  they 
can  resort,  and  that  is  the  common  loam  of  their 
fields.  Where  this  is  the  case,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  same  use  of  it  as  we  have  suggested 
for  the  meadow  mud.  On  nearly  every  farm  loam 
may  be  collected  from  the  side  of  walls  where  it 
has  been  turned  by  frequent  plowings  and  left  in 
excess,  becoming  rather  an  injury  to  the  farm  than 
a  benefit,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  bushes 
or  rank  weeds ;  or  it  may  be  taken  from  balks  or 
badly  managed  headlands,  or  in  rich  places  in 
pastures  or  by  the  roadside.  Men  who  are  atten- 
tive to  the  acquisition  of  manure,  this  vital  inter- 
est of  the  farm,  will  find  a  deposit  somewhere, 
which  will  enable  them  to  increase  their  winter 
heaps,  and  consequently  their  annual  crops. 

We  cannot  suggest  anything  to  the  farmer 
which  will  be  of  so  much  real  service  to  him,  as 
to  induce  him,  if  we  can,  to  give  more  aUeation 
to  the  samng  and  increasing  his  stock  of  manures* 


BXTBA0T8  ASD  BMPUlBB^ 
HAT  GAPS. 

Wishing  to  procure  some  haj-caps  for  another 
summer,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  those 
made  without  any  paint  answer  as  good  purpose  ? 
Will  those  who  have  nven  them  a  fair  trial,  state 
the  result,  with  any  otner  suggestions  from  their 
own  experience,  which  may  occur,  as  likely  to 
benefit  a  tyro  ?  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

AjBthfidd,  Dec.,  1857. 

Remabks. — ^We  have  used  hap- caps  for  several 
years,  and  have  no  more  doubt  about  the  econo- 
my  of  such  use  than  we  have  about  the  economy 
of  cutting  the  grass  after  it  is  grown,  or  of  cock- 
ing it  after  it  is  cut  The  abuse  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  use  of  hay-caps  is  like  that  be- 
stowed upon  keeping  manure  under  cover,  or  of 
gradual  deep  plowing,  and  springs  from  those 
miserable  prejudices  which  some  ding  to  as  to 
life  itself.  Some  of  these  persons  stoutly  aver 
that  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  no  sort  of  protec- 
tion to  hay,  that  it  will  become  wet  through  in  a 
few  moments,  and  yet  they  may  be  seen  plodding 
about  with  an  old  cotton  umbrella  over  them  for 
hours  together,  with  their  heads  as  innocent  of 
rain  as  they  are  of  fairness  and  obaervation. 
There  are  few  men  but  have  had  an  opportunity 


of  seeing  the  effects  of  hay^caps  with  their  own 
eyes,  if  they  woidd  but  open  them  and  look.  A 
set  of  thirty  hay-caps  will  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  single  sunmier  such  as  tne  last 
was,  on  a  farm  where  twenty  tons  of  hay  is  cut. 

An  excellent  hay-cap  may  be  made  of /bur 
yards  of  twilled  cotton  cloth,  a  yard  wide,  by 
sewing  two  breadths  together,  which  w^l  give 
a  cap  six  feet  square,  and  that  is  sufiiciently  large 
to  be  handled  comfortably.  They  should  be  well 
hemmed,  and  each  comer  turned  over  about  one 
inch  and  sewed  down ;  into  these  twine  should 
be  tied  to  form  loops  for  the  pegs.  The  pegs 
may  be  made  of  white  pine,  and  should  be  at 
least  fifteen  inches  long,  and  whittled  out  smooth 
and  sharp  at  one  end. 

Such  caps  need  no  paint,  and  when  placed  on 
a  cock  of  hay  that  is  made  up  tall  and  peaked  at 
the  top,  and  the  side  well  raked  down,  will  al- 
mopt  entirely  protect  it  from  a  rain-storm  of  three 
or  four  days ;  and  we  have  known  hay  and  grain 
kept  quite  dry  with  such  a  cap,  when  the  storm 
had  continued  for  seven  days ! 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  those  who  rail 
against  the  introduction  of  everything  brought 
upon  the  farm,  that  was  not  there  fifty  years  ago ; 
but  we  have  considerable  for  the  animals  under 
their  care  who  are  to  subsist  upon  their  fodder. 
''I  object !"  seems  to  be  as  natural  to  some  per- 
sons as  the  breat];!  of  their  nostrils ;  they  do  not 
stop  to  investigate,  but  as  they  feel  like  objecting, 
out  it  comes,  "I  object  I" 

Well,  every  weed,  however  useless  it  may  seem 
to  us,  undoubtedly  has  its  use,  and  serves  some 
good  purpose,  though  it  may  be  hidden  from  our 
view — and  these  objectors  may  stand  in  the 
same  category — so  we  will  try  to  believe  that 
some  valuable  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  their 
objections,  and  exert  ourselves  to  find  out  what  it 
is. 

We  hope  the  arguments  cu/ainst  the  use  of  hay- 
caps  will  be  urged  upon  our  correspondent,  an 
well  as  those  in  favor  of  them. 

FEEDING  STOCK. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of 
keeping  stock  during  the  winter?  I  find  that 
people  difier  in  the  number  of  times  it  should  be 
fed  daily ;  some  feeding  only  three  times,  while 
others  ^ed  five  and  six  times.  J.  l.  b. 

Royalston,  Nov.,  1857. 

Remarks. — In  order  to  use  hay  of  inferior 
quality,  we  use  a  little  grain  of  some  kind,  cob- 
meal,  oat-meal,  cotton-seed  meal  or  shorts,  mix- 
ed with  the  cut  hay,  and  then  we  feed  only  three 
times  each  day.  When  long  hay  is  fed  out,  the 
cattle  receive  it  early  in  the  morning,  small  fod- 
derings  at  a  time,  and  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
readUv  for  the  snace  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
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so  again  at  noon  and  at  night  In  this  way  the 
cattle  are  kept  grinding  some  five  hours.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  economical  plan  to  cut 
the  hay,  and  that  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  hay 
and  five  dollars'  worth  of  meal  of  some  kind,  are 
worth  considerable  more  than  twenty-five  dollars' 
worth  of  hay  alone. 

Perhaps  some  gentleman  with  more  accurate 
information  than  we  possess,  will  give  facts  in  re- 
lation to  the  matter.      _^ 

BASE  THE  UNDER  CBUBT. 

Fies  are  rendered  unhealthy  and  indigestible, 
frequently,  because  the  under  pastry  is  not  baked 
enough.  The  under  crust  may  be  first  baked. 
The  pastry  for  the  bottom  of  the  pie  may  be  put 
into  the  pie  or  baking  plate,  and  alter  it  is  baked, 
the  contents  of  a  pie  can  be  put  in  and  baked ; 
or  after  the  pie  is  oaked,  in  tne  usual  mode,  if 
the  under  paste  is  unbaked,  the  pie  can  be  re- 
moved from  its  platter  and  placed  upon  a  pa- 
per within  the  oven  again. 

Iron  baking  platters,  with  handles  to  them, 
would  be  economical  and  convenient  for  putting 
into  and  removing  pies  from  the  oven.         P. 

COYERINO  FOB  FLAT-EOOFED  HOUBEg. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  material  for  covering  fiat-roofed 
houses.  Will  somebody  tell  him  through  our 
eolumns?  

ELDEEBERBT  WINE. 

Friend  Brown  : — ^Will  you  accept  a  sample 
of  Elderberrv  Wine,  which  was  furnished  me 
particularly  for  you?  It  was  made  by  Enoch  BAN- 
CROFT, of  Granville,  three  years  since. 

Francis  Brewer. 

Springfidd^  Mass.,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^Yes,  sir,  and  drink  your  health  in 
it  too.  It  is  excellent  wine,  and  must  be  a  fine 
cordial  for  the  siok. 


OUB  NEW  YBAB'8  BB1BS8. 

We  suppose  most  of  our  readers  will  notice 
and  admire  the  handsome  new  dress  which  the 
Farmer  has  put  on  ;  but  ^f  they  no  not,  it  is  not 
strange,  for  our  old  suit  was  scarcely  half  worn 
out  We  at  first  feared  we  might  be  thought  a  lit- 
tle extravagant,  considering  the  hard  times,  and 
the  respectable  condition  of  the  old  suit;  but  it 
is  a  pity  that  any  of  our  subscribers  should  be 
left  in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  clear,  sharp  and  beautifrd  impression  of  our 
type,  and  the  generally  improved  appearance  of 
our  journal,  and  we  have  therefore  concluded  to 
confess  the  truth,  and  throw  ourselves  upon  our 
readers'  indulgence,  if  they  think  we  pay  too 
much  regard  to  appearances.  We  are  aware  that 
every  body  despises  the  empty-headed  fop,  but 
then  we  believe  all  sensible  people  admit  that  a 
neat,  simple  and  elegant  stylo  of  dress  al^rays  be- 


comes a  man  of  solid  sense.    (This,  of  course,  by 
way  of  extenuation,  and  not  of  "brag.") 

Our  outfit  is  from  the  Boston  Type  Foundry, 
John  E.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  and  we 
think  it  does  great  credit  to  that  establishment. 


The  Hubbard  Squash. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Oregort,  of  Marblehead,  two  of  these 
squashes  of  his  raising ;  but  as  we  had  raised  sev- 
eral from  seed  he  sent  us,  we  passed  these  two  in- 
to other  hands.  One  gentleman  reports  that  "he 
never  knew  what  the  best  squash  was  before." 
Others,  who  tried  them,  say  they  excel  iii  flavor 
and  in  the  fineness  of  the  flesh,  any  squash  they 
had  ever  tasted.  This  is  our  own  opinion.  Mr. 
Gregory  has  advertised  some  of  the  seed  as  for 
sale.  See  another  column.  He  raised  them  at 
the  rate  of  Jwe  and  a  half  ions  of  maarkdabU 
squashes  per  acre. 

B0Y8'  DEPARTMENT. 


TBITE  XASrUNlBBS. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  suppose,  that  what  is 
manly  or  womanly  can  be  cut  out  of  cloth  or 
leather ;  in  other  words,  that  clothes,  made  in  the 
fashion  of  those  worn  by  men  and  women,  will 
give  some  additional  consequence  to  the  young 
who  wear  them.  I  know  a  very  little  boy,  who 
took  great  satisfaction  in  having  loops  sewed  to 
his  socks,  so  that  he  might  draw  them  on  as  boots 
are  drawn ;  and  the  eargemess  so  commonly  dis- 
played by  children  still  young,  to  assume  the  coat, 
the  cravat,  boots,  etc,  is  hardly  less  childish. — 
Thus  they  show  their  childishness  in  their  attempts 
to  be  manly. 

This,  however,  would  be  a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence,  if  they  were  not  apt  to  lose  sight, 
in  this  way,  of  the  essential  attributes  of  manli- 
ness. To  be  manly  is  to  "dare  to  do,"  not  to  wear, 
"all  that  may  become  a  man."  I  will  give  you 
my  idea  of  wnat  it  is  for  a  boy  to  be  manly,  by 
two  or  three  illustrations. 

A  boy  of  six  years  old  was  required  by  his  fa- 
ther to  bring  the  cows  home  every  night.  One 
dark,  rainy  evening,  in  the  autumn,  just  as  the 
family  had  settled  themselves  to  their  accustomed 
occupations,  about  a  bright,  cheerful  fire,  the  fa- 
ther asked : 

"Did  you  bring  the  cows  home,  my  son  ?" 

**Yes,  father,"  he  replied ;  adding,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  "but  I  did  not  put  up  the  bars." 

"Then  go  directly  back  again  and  put  them  up." 

It  was  manly  in  this  boy  to  confess  his  omis- 
sion, at  the  expense,  which  he  foresaw,  of  a  dis- 
mal trudge  through  the  rain  and  darkness  to  re- 
pair it. 

I  linow  another  boy,  of  nine  years  old,  who 
mounted  one  day  in  his  father's  yard  a  very  spir- 
ited horse,  and  was  thrown  almost  immediately. 
His  father  stood  by  looking  through  a  window, 
but  did  not  interfere,  when  he  saw  his  son  pre- 
paring to  amount  a  second  time.  He  was  throws 
a  second  time. 

"Thrown  agr.i!!,  my  boy  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
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'Tes,  sir ;  but  Til  conquer  him  yet.** 

A  third  time  the  boy  mounted,  and  then  made 
good  his  word,  the  horse  yielding  to  him  com- 
pletely. 

This  was  a  manly  boy. 

Of  another,  twelve  years  old,  it  was  told  me, 
that  being  at  a  laree  school  in  one  of  our  cities, 
he  was  visited  in  his  room  by  two  young  men, 
half-a-dozen  years  older  than  himself,  who  used 
▼ery  profane  lang[uage.  After  hearing  for  some 
time  what  was  highly  offensive  to  him,  he  said, 
''(Gentlemen  must  be  so  good  as  to  abstain  from 
this  language,  or  leave  the  room."  They  sub- 
mitted to  the  rebuke  and  remained.  This  was  a 
still  higher  kind  of  manliness. 

It  was  true  of  another  boy,  not  so  old  as  this, 
who  had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  diseased  and 
helpless  leg,  that  being  told,  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, of  tho  Burton's  decision  to  amputate  it,  he 
said,  "Then  I  will  have  it  done  immediately,  be- 
fore mother  comes  home  from  church,  that  she 
need  not  know  anything  about  it;"  and  it  was 
done  immediately. 

If  you  consider  these  as  fair  illustrations  of 
my  subject,  you  will  admit  that  the  manliness  ex- 
hibited by  these  boys  could  in  no  case  have  been 
enhanced  by  any  fashion  of  garments. 

I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  the  terms,  man  and 
woman,  manly  and  womanly,  in  their  proper  and 
full  import,  convey  far  more  than  those  of  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  gentlemanly  and  ladylike.  A 
true  man  and  a  true  woman  will  be  gentlemanly 
and  ladylike,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. — 
There  are  men,  and  there  are  so-called  gentlemen, 
who  have  little  or  nothing  that  is  manly  about 
them. 

MOBAIj  TONB  OV  a  SOHOOIk 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  Queen  Victoria's  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools,  on  the  moral  tone  of  a  school, 
says : — **The  value  of  a  school,  after  all,  does  not 
depend  on  the  branches  of  learning  that  are  stu- 
died in  it — ^no,  nor  upon  ike  life  that  is  lived  in  it. 
Unhappily  for  many  of  those  who  write  and  speak 
about  education,  this  is  a'truth  of  which  the  full 
force  can  be  comprehended  by  none  but  those  who 
are  spending  days  and  years  of  their  lives  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  school.  Once  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  your  lordships  I  endeavored  to  explain 
to  teachers  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  to  them  of 
the  marcU  tone  of  their  schools.  Six  years  have 
passed  since  that  Report  was  written,  and  I  can- 
not say  that  I  find  it  easier  now  than  I  did  then 
to  define  exactly  wherein  this  most  subtle  quality 
of  the  school  resides.  But  this  I  know,  that  the 
longer  one  lives  in  a  school,  or  rather,  the  more 
one  8  life  is  spent  in  passing  through  a  great  va- 
riety of  schools,  the  more  sensitive  one  becomes 
to  tnis  their  most  important  characteristic.  Spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  one  school,  and  you  feel  all  the 
while  as  a  man  fells  who  is  confronted  for  some 
time  with  a  bad  countenance.  Go  into  another, 
and  all  is  right  and  healthy  again,  and  even  be- 
fore you  inquire  what  branches  of  education  are 
tauffht  you  are  convinced  that  it  cannot  but  be 
well  for  children  to  spend  their  days  in  so  bright 
and  wholesome  an  atmosphere.  "Wnatever  be  the 
value  or  direction  of  the  intellectual  teaching, 
there  is  heart  and  love  and  healthy  moral  influ- 
ence at  work,  and  therein  lies  the  real  education 
on  which  the  after-man  and  after-woman  depends. 


It  is  surely  this  that  Milton  had  in  view  when  he 
said  that  the  end  of  education  was  ''to  repair  the 
ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  regaining  to  know 
God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  lore 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him." 


DOMS8TIO  BBClSrPTS. 

Wisconsin  Fbutt-Cake.— Three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  raw  salt  fat  pork,  choppea  very  fine; 
then  pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  one  cup  of 
sugar;  two  of  molasses,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cloves,  one  of  cinnamon,  one  nutmeg,  two  tea- 
spoons of  saleratus,  one  pound  ana  a  half  of 
raisins,  also  a  citron  and  currants  if  liked,  and 
flour  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred ;  bake  very  slowly 
an  hour,  or  longer  if  necessary,  as  it  wiU  bUm 
without  ffreat  care.  This  will  make  three  loaves, 
and  will  keep  well. 

GiNOEE  Snaps^^ — ^Two  cups  of  molasses,  one 
of  lard,  a  tablespoon  of  ginger,  a  tablespoon  of 
saleratus,  diasolved  in  as litUe  hot  water  as  pos- 
sible ;  flo.ur  i  roll  very  thin. 

• 

Soda  Jelly-Cake  (delicious.) — One  teacup  of 
sweet  cream,  two  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  half  a  tea- 
spoon of  soda,  one  of  cream  of  tartar  stirred  in 
the  flour ;  flour  to  the  consistence  of  butter  cakes ; 
bake  immediately. 

Tea-Cakes. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar ; 
beat  together ;  one  cup  of  sour  milk  or  water,  a 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus ;  spice  with  nutmeg  or 
caraway ;  flour  to  roll  out  $  mix  as  soft  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sago  Pubbino. — ^Wash  a  teacupful  of  sago  i 
put  it  in  your  pudding  dish,  and  pour  on  a  quart 
of  boiling  water,  stirring  all  the  time ;  put  in  a 
little  salt  and  a  tablespoon  of  sugar.  The  longer 
it  stands  thus  before  bakine,  the  better.  BuLe 
slowly  an  hour.  Eaten  wim  sugar  and  butter 
stirred  together. 

For  A  Burn. — ^Raw  cotton,  flour  and  sweet 
oil,  applied  immediately,  is  the  best  remedy  I 
ever  saw  tried.  Rub  on  the  flour  first,  then  the 
oil,  and  lastly  bind  a  quantity  of  cotton. — Oodey'9 
Lady's  Booh 

Onions.-*I  perceive  that  Senator  Hale  objects 
to  onions  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  odor 
which  they  communicate  to  the  breath.  If  he 
will  swallow  a  little  vinegar  after  eating,  it  will 
remove  the  cause  of  his  objection.  What  is 
much  better  in  this  case,  is  a  few  kernels  of 
burnt  coffee,  taken  immediately  after  eating.  It 
will  effectually  remedy  the  evil  spoken  of. — vhram^ 
ate  State  Farmer, 

To  Keep  Part  of  a  Bottle  of  Porter  or 
Ale  Brisk. — ^Put  in  the  cork  firmly,  and  set  the 
cork  end  downwards,  in  a  tumbler,  or  other  ves- 
sel, nearly  full  of  water. 

Delicate  Cake. — Stir  to  a  cream  a  pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  seven  ounces  of  butter ; 
then  add  the  whites  of  sixteen  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth,  half  a  nutmeg,  or  a  teaspoonful  of 
rose-water,  or  lemon ;  stir  in  gradually  a  pound 
of  sifted  flour ;  bake  the  cake  immediately ;  the 
yolks  can  be  used  for  custards. 
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Capricorn, 
eclioation, 
^'  uid  consequently  the  dayi  have  be- 

come propordonably  longer.  Yet  we  often  have 
tiie  coldest  days  of  winter  in  February.  The 
now  and  ice  have  accumulated  in  the  northern 
r^ons.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  bare  become 
cooled  down  to  the  lowest  point.  The  currenU 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  puiing  OTcr  these  regions, 
are  deprived  of  the  caloric  which  they  bore  from 
the  regions  of  the  south,  and  reach  the  easteri 
shores  of  our  continent  loaded  with  sharp  parti' 
des  of  frosen  vapor,  which  penetrate  the  warm- 
est clothing,  and  pierce  to  the  Teiy  bones.    This 

"Tb«  mriBOTy  of  WIdCct,  wbort  Ui  troopi , 


ilitbatranUar'scs 


Februakt  is  the  month  of , winds  and  drifting 
mows.    The  snow  is  borne  by  the  winds  from 


the  hills  end  level  plains,  and  heaped  in  deep 
masses  in  the  valleys  and  highways,  by  the  fences 
and  walli,  and  in  the  deep  cuttings  of  the  lail- 

"Ttrm  Oh  tKUnriol  tut. 

Is  thli  lln  HHoa  of  Un  whlriirliid'i  wlog, 
SvHpi  Dp  the  buidm  s(  wbolg  IrliitrT  P>*'o' 
At  ana  irlde  ntt,  ud  o'n  (boliiplMi  flock), 
md  lo  Uh  boDow  of  two  nelKlibartiiE  hUU, 
TlubUlawjtaiaputwlieliui  UU  npnid  WKtA, 
.Tba  nller  to  *  Maj  moilDUIa  ncIU, 
Tipptd  wllh  ■  WTUtli  higb  GuUDglo  thi  ikj," 

This  descripdon  sheds  light  rather  upon  En|t^ 
lish  modes  of  farming  than  oun,  for  the  "whirl-. 
wind'*  wing"  would  rarely  "sweep  up  the  buuden 
of  whole  wintry  plains,"  on  our  "hapless  flpckg^" 
for  they  are  not  trusted  in  "the  hoUow  of  two 
neighboring  hills,"  at  this  inclement  seaaen.  We 
Gnd  warm  banu  economical,  and  amnot  qffetd  to  - 
do  without  ih^n. 

And  now  comes  the  labor  of  breaking  out  the 
roads  and  removing  the  obstructlona.in  the  way 
of  the  traveller.  This  is  often  Tesysavrae  worit, 
)  b«  repeated  sometimM  every  day  in 
certain  places.  But  the  snow  plow*  the  shovel 
and  the  patient  ox  do  their  wwk^  They  never 
give  over  till  it  is  accomplished  We  haTeJiften 
been  surprised  to  see  how  sooallie  highways,  in 
New  England,  when  filled  to  a  l£v«l,with  the  walls, 
rendered  passable,  and  how.  soon  the  rail  cars 
are  again  whizzing  on  the  ttAck  that  was  buried 
many  feet  under  hard  driven  snows.  Tb@  snow 
shoe*  which  bore  the  abooginea  and  our  fore- 
fathers over  the  pathlesa. fields  sod  through  the 
forests,  are  now  rarely  seen.  Now  the  gaily 
painted  sleigh  is  out,  and  the  merry  belU  ore 
every  direction.  The  people  at  this 
season  have  become  accustomed  to  the  cold,  and 
wrapped  in  woollens  and  furs,  they  defy  its  pow- 
r,  and  fearlessly  fiwetiie  cutting  winds  and  diitv 
ing  snows. 

Now  that  the  dag's  are  longer,  the  fkrmera  are 
hauling  home  their  yeai^a  stock  of  firewood,  and 
the  dmber  for  rails  and  posts,  and  the  board  log* 
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to  the  mill.  The  prudent  farmer  has  cut  the  wood 
and  piled  it  in  the  woods  in  December  and  the 
early  part  of  January,  before  the  snow  became 
so  deep  as  to  impede  his  labor.  Get  up  a  good 
pile,  brothers,  an  ample  supply,  so  that  you  may 
have  dry  wood  all  the  year,  and  cut  and  split  and 
pile  it  up  neatly,  as  soon  as  the  sledding  fails  in 
March.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  which 
our  climate  demands  of  us.  But  it  must  be  done. 
See  that  it  is  done  in  season,  for  there  is  no  -  on- 
omy  in  burning  green  wood.  How  much  more 
happy  and  comfortable  the  good  wife  fee^,  than 
when  she  has  to  burn  green,  snowy  wood,  and 
spend  half  her  time  tucking  under  chips  and 
scrawls,  and  puffing  away  with  the  bellows  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  coax  it  into  a  flame.  If  you 
would  have  a  sweet-tempered  wife,  and  one  who 
wiU  aid  you  with  a  hearty  good  will,  neyer  com- 
pel her  to  use  green  wood,  and  be  careful,  too, 
that  it  is  well  split.  Many  farmers  contend  that 
wood  will  go  farther  in  large  clefts.  But  this 
arises  generally,  we  apprehend,  from  an  indispo- 
sition to  make  it  smaller.  Large  wood,  in  these 
days  of  cooking  stoves,  is  an  abomination  to  the 
women.  It  will  do  to  bum  a  part  of  it  large  in 
cold  weather  or  in  the  open  fire-place.  But  in 
warm  weather  it  should  be  split  fine,  that  it  may 
kindle  quick  and  make  a  quick  fire.  This  will 
not  only  make  the  wife  pleasant,  but  will  save 
wood  enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor  of  pre- 
paring it. 

The  teeming  cows  and  ewes  now  want  a  little 
extra  attention.  A  few  nubbins  of  com,  or  a 
mess  of  roots  daily,  will  keep  them  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  Take  special  care  that  they  are  kept 
warm  and  well  protected  from  the  driving  winds. 
Never  permit  them  to  strain  themselves  by  wal- 
lowing through  the  snow  drifts.  In  short,  a 
proper  attention  to  them  now  will  be  amply  re- 
paid by  the  better  condition  of  both  themselves 
and  their  ofispnng. 

Candlemas  day  occurs  on  the  22d  of  this  month, 
and  we  trust  you  remember  the  destich, 

**Caiidlemas  day, 
Half  your  meat  and  half  yoor  hay." 

These  old  rhymes  and  saws  often  contain  a 
wholesome  truth  packed  into  a  small  compass, 
like  a  meat  in  a  nut-shell.  This,  we  think,  is  one 
of  that  sort.  How  is  it,  brother  farmers  ?  Is 
half  your  winter's  store  yet  unexpended  ?  If  so, 
we  trust  that  both  your  families  and  your  stock 
will  come  out  in  the  spring  hale  and  hearty,  pre* 
pared  to  resume  with  renewed  energy  the  labors 
of  the  year. 

The  Farmers  of  Wisconsin  in  a  Tight 
Place. — One  of  the  plans  for  building  railroads 
in  Wisconsin,  has  been  to  induce  the  farmers  along 
the  route  of  a  road  to  be  built,  to  mortgage  their 


farms  to  the  railroad  company,  and  then  the  com- 
pany sells  the  mortgages  to  raise  the  money,  guar- 
anteeing to  pay  the  interest  and  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  wnen  due. 

It  is  said  that  from  2000  to  3000  farms  are  thus 
mortgaged  to  railroads  in  Wisconsin;  that  the 
railroads  cannot  pay,  and  to  release  their  farms 
will  strip  nine-tenths  of  them  of  the  hard  earnings 
of  many  years. 

THB  OWNXB  OF  TEB  BOIIi. 

The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil,  who 
feels  that  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  he 
lives — ^by  the  law  of  civiiized  nations — ^he  is  the 
rightful  and  exclusive  owner  of  the  land  he  tills, 
is  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  under  a 
wholesome  influence  not  easily  imbibed  by  any 
other  source.  He  feels,  other  things  being  equal, 
more  strongly  than  another,  the  character  of  a 
man  as  the  lord  of  the  inanimate  world.  Of  this 
great  and  wonderful  sphere  which,  fashioned  by 
the  hand  of  God,  and  upheld  by  His  power,  is 
rolling  through  the  heavens,  a  part  is  his — ^his 
from  the  centre  to  the  sky.  It  is  the  space  on 
which  the  generations  before  moved  in  its  round 
of  duties,  and  he  feels  himself  connected  by  a 
link  with  those  who  follow  him,  and  to  whom  he 
is  to  transmit  a  home.  Perhaps  a  farm  has  come 
down  to  him  from  his  fathers.  They  have  gone 
to  their  last  home !  but  he  can  trace  their  foot- 
steps over  the  scenes  of  his  daily  labors.  The 
roof  which  shelters  him  was  reared  by  those  to 
whom  he  owes  his  being.  Some  interesting  do- 
mestic tradition  is  connected  with  everv  enclo- 
sure. The  favorite  fruit  tree  was  planted  by  his 
father's  hand.  He  sported  in  boyhood  beside 
the  brook  which  still  winds  through  the  mead- 
ow. Through  the  fleld  lies  the  path  to  the  vil- 
lage school  of  earlier  days.  He  still  hears  from 
the  window  the  voice  of  the  Sabbath  bell  which 
called  his  father  to  the  house  of  Ood ;  and  near 
at  hand  is  the  spot  where  his  parents  laid  down 
to  rest,  and  where,  when  his  time  has  come,  he 
shall  be  laid  by  his  children.  These  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Words  cannot 
pamt  them ;  they  flow  out  of  the  deepest  foun- 
tains of  the  heart ;  they  are  the  life-spnng  of  a 
fresh,  healthy  and  generous  national  character. — 
Edward  Everett, 


fbr  the  New  Sngiand  Farmer, 
INDIAN  CORN. 

When  Father  Allen,  of  P.,  reported  more  than 
one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  com  grown  to  the 
acre  in  Pl}inouth  county,  I  thought  there  must 
be  some  humbuggery  about  the  statement,  be- 
cause our  best  lands  never  yield  this  amount,  ac- 
tual measure.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  75 
i)ounds  of  green  ears  were  reckoned  to  make  one 
bushel.  Now,  instead  of  75  pounds,  85  pounds 
is  assumed  to  make  a  bushel.  Adopting  this  es- 
timate, the  Supervisor  of  the  Countv  reports 
many  acres  as  exceeding  one  hundred  bushels 
each,  and  one  acre  as  high  as  123il  bushels. 

Can  it  be  that  such  crops  are  grown  on  the 
shallow  soil  of  the  Cape  P  If  so,  they  understand 
better  how  to  manage  their  lands,  than  do  the 
farmers  of  the  interior.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
of  their  crops  in  the  field.  P. 

Dec,  6th,  1857. 
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aBBsir  x;bop8  fob  manubis. 

I  am  much  Ratified  to  notice  the  increased  at- 
tention which  18  being  accorded  by  farmers  gen- 
erally to  this  subject.  Every  one,  in  fact,  who 
examines  this  subject  attentively,  must  be  speed- 
fly  convinced  of  its  utility,  especially  when  turned 
in  as  an  enrichment  of  exhausted  soils.  There 
is  obviously  no  method  of  which  the  agriculturist 
can  economize  more,  or  more  rapidly  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  than  by  turning  in,.as  a  dress- 
ing, such  crops  as  derive  a  portion  of  their  ali- 
ment from  the  air.  No  matter  how  impoverished 
or  sterile  the  soil,  he  may,  by  a  judicious  and  per- 
sistent pursuit  of  this  means  of  amelioration,  ea 
sily  make  it  rich.  There  are  many  plants  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  among  which  are  millet, 
buckwheat,  peas  ana  clover,  all  of  which  are  high- 
ly valuable,  operating  both  mechanically  and 
chemically,  by  their  decomposition  upon  the  soil, 
especially  when  containing  much  acid. 

0Ut  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark 
that  in  making  choice  of  crops  to  be  turned  in, 
we  should  invariably  give  preference  to  such  as 
derive  at  least  a  portion  of  their  pabulum  from 
the  air.  The  vegetables  enumerated  above,  are 
all  of  this  class,  and  consequently  take  much  less 
from  the  staple  of  the  soil,  than  those  which  are 
of  course  less  adapted  to  this  use.  Of  these, 
buckwheat  and  clover  are  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able— the  haulm  being  more  vigQrous,  and  at  the 
same  time  much  more  succulent,  and  yielding 
much  more  readily  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affin- 
'  ity  when  inhumea  beneath  the  soil.  There  is  al- 
so another  cause  of  preference,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  buckwheat,  the  crisp  nature  of  its  stalk 
contributing  greatly  to  the  facility  of  turning  it 
down,  espeaaily  where  the  roller  is  used  to  pre- 
cede the  plow.  On  very  poor  land,  buckwheat 
may  be  grown  with  better  success,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  j^ain  crop,  and  will  produce  a  more 
abundant  yield,  both  of  haulm  and  grain.  \Vhen 
sowed  to  be  turned  in — ^unless  the  soil  is  calcare- 
ous to  a  d^ree  rendering  it  unnecessary,  the 
application  of  quick  lime  before  turning  in  the 
wheat  will  be  of  great  benefit.  From  two  to 
three  casks  will  ordinarily  suffice  for  an  acre ; 
but  \f  the  ameliorating  process  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  land  for  the  production  of  crops  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  lime  plants,  and  which 
require  a  large  amount  of  this  mineral  for  their 
successful  development,  treble  and  even  quadru- 
ple the  above  quantity  may  be  economically  ap- 
plied. It  is  not  of  essential  consequence  whether 
the  application  (|)recedes  the  turning  down  of  the 
crop,  as  is  accorded  subsequently,  the  principal 
object  being  to  supply  an  important  constitution- 
al deficiency  to  the  interests  of  the  operator  by 
limiting  the  acreable  product  of  the  crop. 

Clover  is  preferred  oy  many  to  all  other  crops 
for  this  purpose,  and^  taking  all  things  in  consid- 
eration, it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  say  where  pref- 
erence should  rest.  The  quantity  of  soluble  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  clover  plant,  when  arrived 
at  the  period  of  inflorescence,  is  unquestionably 
large,— -larger,  probably  than  in  most  other  plants. 
Its  roots,  also,  when  mature,  are  large  and  suc- 
culent, and  contribute  very  materially  to  the  fer- 
tilixinj^  effects  of  the  crop  when  turned  down  at 
maturity;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  where  a  speedy 
amelioration  is  required,  the  plants  do  not  com- 
monly have  time  to  attain  their  maximum  devel- 


opment, and  every  one  is  aware  that  in  its  youth- 
ful state,  the  clover  plant  contains  a  far  larget 
(quantity  of  fluid  than  of  solid  matter.  Millet, 
if  sowed  broadcast,  will  probably  produce  a  great- 
er quantity  of  readily  soluble  matters,  than  either 
clover  or  buckwheat.  But  whether  its  fertilizing 
action  upon  the  soil  is  so  great,  is  a  question  that 
remains  to  be  decided.  One  thing,  however,  may 
be  relied  on  as  certain.  Any  plant  produced  by 
the  soil,  will  if  turned  in  by  tne  ^ow  contribute 
more  or  less  to  its  enrichment.  The  families  of 
the  puccus,  and  even  the  comparatively  worthless 
cryptogamous  vegetation,  which  is  produced  par- 
asiticafiy  on  rocks  and  in  boggy  swamps,  have 
been  ascertained  to  possess  principles  favorable 
to  vegetable  development,  and  when  reduced  by 
putrefaction,  of  aiding,  very  essentially,  the  phe- 
nomena of  vegetable  life.  Nothing,  in  short,  is 
worthless  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  and 
it  is  there  over  the  crucible  and  the  alembic,  that 
we  receive  these  important  lessons  which  so  ma- 
terially assist  us  in  the  numerous  and  multiform 
duties  of  practical  life.  Here  we  discover  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  become  famil- 
iarized to  the  operative  principles  and  laws  with 
which  we  were  before  perfectly  unacquainted,  and 
scarcely  deemed  to  -exist — Germantaum  Tde^ 
graph* 

OHliOBOFOBMINa  BfiBB. 

A  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  Edinburgh 
Courant,  claims  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  chu)- 
roforming  bees.  In  describing  the  process,  he 
says  that  the  <]^uantity  of  chloroform  required  for 
an  ordinaay  hive,  is  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce ; 
a  very  large  hive  may  take  i^early  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce.  His  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows :  set 
down  a  table  opposite  to  and  about  four  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  hive ;  on  the  table  spread  a  thick 
linen  cloth ;  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  place  a 
shallow  breakfast  plate,  which,  cover  with  a  piece 
of  wire  gause,  to  prevent  the  bees  from  coming 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  chloroform.  Then 
quietly  and  cautiously  lift  the  hive  from  the 
board  on  which  it  is  standing,  set  it  down  on  the 
top  of  the  table,  keeping  the  plate  in  the  centre. 
Cover  the  hive  closely  up  with  a  cloth,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  the  bees  are  not  only  sound 
asleep,  but  contrary  to  what  we  see,  when  they 
are  suffocated  with  sulphur,  not  one  is  left  among 
the  combs ;  the  whole  of  them  are  lying  helpless 
on  the  table.  Then  remove  what  honey  you  think 
fit,  replace  the  hive  in  its  old  stand,  and  the  bees, 
as  they  recover,  will  return  to  their  domicil.  A 
bright,  calm,  sunny  day  is  the  best,  and  you 
should  commence  your  operations  in  the  morning 
before  many  of  them  are  abroad.  This  discovery 
may  be  valuable  to  some  people  who  are  not  pro- 
vided with  bee  hives ;  but  we  think  that  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  has  devised  a  far  better  method. 
Before  long,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  system  of  bee  culture  which,  thus  far, 
has  been  crowned  with  complete  success. 


CoTTXTT  Tbansactions. — We  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  the  Hon.  John  W.  Proctor, 
for  a  copy  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Tran- 
sactions, and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  from 
each  society. 
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MABB8  VSB8US  OSIiDINOS. 

Farmers  generally  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  benefits  which  they  might  derive  from  the 
nse  of  mares,  instead  of  geldings.  Farm  work 
for  horses  is  comparatiyely  light.  It  is  slow  work. 
Thev  are  not  necessarily  exposed  to  labor  which, 
produces  heaves,  founaer,  spavin,  broken  wind,* 
etc.,  etc.  These  are  all  caused  by  unnecessary  i 
exposure,  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  un-' 
der  unfavorable  circumstances,  or  over-driving ; 
or,  by  two  or  more  of  these  causes  combined.  It 
is  true  it  is  necessary  for  horses  to  perform  some 
work  upon  a  farm,  which  draws  severely  upon 
their  nature ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  fiurm  work 
is  steady,  every  day  work,  where  horses  can  be 
well  fed  and  cared  for.  Consequently  mares  are 
just  as  ffood  farm  workers  as  geldings. 

If  such  is  the  fact,  we  propose  to  show  fanners 
that  they  should,  for  their  own  benefit,  keep  marea 
for  farm  work  instead  of  geldings.  With  proper 
treatment;  a  ^o«>d  breeding  mare  will  bring  a  colt 
every  year,  without  interfering  materially  with  ibit 
operations  of  the  farm. 

K  the  necessary  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure 
the  ser^'ices  of  the  best  stallion,  the  colt  will  be 
worth,  when  a  year  old,  one  hundred  dollars; 
and,  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to  use,  he  should 
be  worth  two  hundred  dollars.  Well,  if  the  colt 
is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  at  a  year  old,  and 
the  service  of  the  horse  coats  twenty  dollars,  it 
leaves  eighty  doUers  for  the  use  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  the  mare,  as  her  labor  will  certainly  pay 
for  her  keeping.  Now,  if  the  mare  is  worth  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  eighty  dollars  would  pay 
forty  per  cent,  interest  annually  upon  the  invest- 
ment, which  is  far  better  than  loaning  money  at 
three  per  cent,  a  month,  as  there  is,  in  this  case, 
no  usury  law  for  debtors  to  avail  themselves  of; 
and  then  there  is  no  more  risk  in  the  mare  than 
there  would  be  in  a  gelding,  not  so  much,  even, 
This  is  only  the  profit  of  one  year. 

The  same  can  be  done  for  a  succession  of  years. 
And  you  can  just  as  well  keep  a  span  of  mares  on 
your  farm,  and,  after  two  or  three  years,  have  a 
span  of  fine  horses  to  sell  every  year,  as  to  kee]) 
a  lot  of  stock  which  will  neither  increase  in  num- 
ber or  value. 

Now,  if  you  keep  geldinffs,  they  are  not  so 
hardy  naturally,we  tnimL,  and  do  not  live  so  long, 
and  when  once  done  with  work,  are  of  no  manner 
of  account  to  any  one,  and  mercy  requires  you  to 
knock  them  on  tne  head.  On  the  contrary,  when 
your  mares  are  advanced  somewhat  in  years,  or  if 
they  become  lame  from  any  cause,  you  can  stiU, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  make  them  of  great 
service  to  you  by  raising  colts. 

But  there  are  certain  kinds  of  labor  to  which  the 
gelding  is  better  adapted.  They  are  generally, 
we  think,  more  fleet,  and  conseouently  better  fit- 
ted for  roadsters.  They  are  also  possessed  of 
more  muscular  power,  and,  consequently,  better 
fitted  for  heavy  draughts. 

We  could  find  many  purposes  to  which  geld- 
ings are  better  adapted  tlian  mares.  We  would, 
therefore,  advise  not  only  farmers,  but  all  who  do 
not  severely  task  their  horses  with  labor,  to  keep 
mares  by  all  means.  We  would  also  advise  them 
to  obtain  the  best  mares,  and  the  services  of  the 
best  stallions,  as  the  colts  will  sell  for  enough 
more  to  doubly  pay  the  trouble  and  expense. 
And,  besides  the  profit  to  the  raiser  of  horses,  the 


community  would  be  benefited  by  an  increase  in 
number,  and  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  horses,  in  a 
few  years. 

A  farmer  who  keeps  only  two  horses,  and  both 
geldings,  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  a  team  of 
some  one  else  when  his  is  done  with  work  $  where- 
as, if  his  team  is  composed  of  marcs,  he  is  pre- 
paring a  team  to  take  tneir  places,  when  they  are 
turned  out  to  take  their  rest,  either  on  account 
of  old  age,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

Farmers  should  keep  as  little  non-producing 
stock  around  them  as  possible.  Everything  should 
be  made  to  pay  the  best  possible  per  centage,  witlt 
fair  usage.  Then,  we  say  to  farmers,  sell  your 
geldings  and  purchase  mares,  and  see  if  our  ad- 
vice is  not  go(xl  in  the  end. — Northwestern  Far» 


Far  fht  New  England  Pisrmer, 

UTTLS  THLfiTOS  B7  THB  WATSIDJB. 

ITo.  4. 

PUMPKINS  FOB  MILCH  COWB. 

It  has  long  been  an  unsettled  question  with 
farmers,  whether  pumpkins  fed  to  milch  cows 
were  actuaUy  beneficial.  One  of  the  best  farm- 
ers I  know,  says  they  will  improre  the  quality 
but  will  not  increase  the  auantitif.  After  feeding^ 
them  to  his  cows  for  thirty  years,  he  believes 
them  of  no  essential  vahie  in  this  case,  as  the 
cows  require  even  better  feed  after  having  been 
fed  with  them.  That  ripe  pumpkins  are  good  for 
fattening  stock  there  is  but  little  doubt,  but  a 
small  (quantity  (at  least)  of  com  meal  should  be 
used  with  them  for  this  purpose.  The  best  arti- 
cle I  have  seen  these  many  years  upon  the  "Man- 
agement of  Milch  Cows,"  18  in  your  weekly  of  the 
28th  inst.,  from  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Every 
milkman  or  farmer  should  place  it  upon  his  mem- 
orandum :  it  is  a  volwne  in  twenty  lines, 

DRIED  CORN  FODDER 

will  give  milch  cows  a  bade  set,  and  should  not 
be  fed  them  when,  quantity  of  milk  is  desira- 
ble. Well  cured  com  fodaerwill  improve  the 
quality,  but  not  in  a  correeponding  ratio  to  the 
loss  of  quantity.  This  is  also  true  of  the  "old 
fogg,''  or  frost  bitten  ffrass  of  this  season  of  the 
year.  Allow  them  to  feed  upon  it  now,  and  you 
lose  milk. 

HILLIXQ    CORN 

is  a  matter  of  which  theorists  have  had  much  to 
say,  and  led  many  a  farmer  to  disbelieve  the  well- 
grounded  opinions  of  his  own  actual  experiments. 
Our  com  crops  in  New  Englana  are  grown  in 
about  ten  weeks,  (from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
first  of  September,)  and  this  growth  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  artificial  means ;  that  is,  ma- 
nuring, plowing,  hoeing.  The  system  of  cultiva- 
tion tnat  advances  its  growth  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  would  seem  to  be  most  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  appli- 
cation to  the  roots  of  vegetable  stimulant,  light 
and  heat,  is  the  means  by  which  the  growth  is 
secured.  At  every  hilling  not  only  tne  weeds 
are  cut  up,  which  suck  up  the  dews  and  showers 
that  fiEdl  upon  the  ground,  and  which  are  drank 
in  by  the  Uiousands  of  little  fibres  of  roots  which 
the  com  stock  throws  out  near  the  surface  to  sup- 
ply it  with  food  and  nourishment,  but  every  suc- 
ceeding hilling  induces  a  new  set  of  roots  to 
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shoot  out  to  strengthen  it  against  the  winds,  and 
Airnish  a  new  and  increased  supply  of  food  for 
the  plant.  But  few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
large  per  centage  of  nourishment  our  grain  crops 
receive  from  the  atmosphere  around  them.  Ac- 
tual experiments  have  removed  every  doubt  from 
my  mind  that  a  field  conducted  upon  the  plan  of 
three  or  four  times  plowing  and  hilling,  wiU  stand 
the  drought  much  better  than  by  flat  cultivation, 
and  produce  a  sufficient  increase  of  com  to  pay 
good  wages  for  the  labor  done. 

EXTKEXE  COLD  WBATHBK— HORSES. 

Persons  owning  valuable  animals  are  often  in- 
tlifferent  to  thsir  health  and  comfort,  and  on  an 
extreme  cold  day,  in  good  sleighing,  will  drive  a 
noble  steed  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  thinking 
because  it  is  cold  he  may  be  pressed  forward  to 
the  extent  of  his  speed,  unconscious  of  the  deadly 
effects  of  the  frost  unon  the  animaL  When  the 
horse  is  at  full  speed,  his  lungs  are  inflated  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  and  at  every  vital  breath 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  frost  are  carried  to 
every  part  of  the  lungs.  By  the  countless  num- 
ber of  cells  which  form  the  internal  structure  of 
these  organs  is  exposed  a  surface  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  whole  external  surmce  of  the  body.  The 
living  membrane  of  these  cells  has  a  wonderful 
absorbent  action,  by  which  theysuck  in  the  air 
destined  to  vivify  tne  blood.  When  the  ther- 
mometer is  lO''  or  20^  below  zero,  the  air  is  so 
S^werfully  impregnated  with  the  properties  of 
ssolving  acids  as  to  form  tubercles  in  the  lobes 
of  the  lungs,  which  result  in  consumption,  or  in 
spasmodic  affections  attended  with  fever  and  in- 
flammation. If  the  owner  is  an  unobservin^ 
man,  the  animal  dies  of  ''Botts  f*  if  his  owner  is 
a  man  of  observation,  he  soon  finds  his  horse  is 
laborii»  under  a  violent  attack  of  lung  fever,  or 
graduauy  wearing  away  in  consumption.  Philos- 
ophize as  you  will  upon  thin  shoes  and  wet  feet. 
I  believe  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  amtriicted 
consumption  in  this  climate  are  attributable  to  an 
unguaraed  exposure  of  the  lungs  to  the  extreme 
oold  weather.  Barren  and  unfertile  soils  are  cold- 
er than  rich  and  fertile  ones  in  the  same  latitude, 
and  no  doubt  the  improvement  of  the  soU  of  New 
England  would  not  only  improve  the  condition, 
but  the  health  of  our  people.  A  wet  and  rainy 
climate,  with  wet  feet  attendant,  nas  more  of  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  bilious  stomach,  which  results 
in  fever  or  ague,  than  to  produce  consumption. 

FICSLBS. 

Having  a  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  having  a  good  supply  of  cucumbers 
the  past  summer,  I  tried  to  make  (with  the  aid 
of  my  better  half)  some  good  pickles,  by  the  nu- 
merous receipts  from  books  and  papers,  by  mak- 
ing a  weak  brine  and  pouring  it  on  to  the  cucum- 
bers hot,  two  or  three  times,  and  then  putting 
them  in  vinegar.  At  every  trial  we  have  lost  tl^ee 
messes  of  brine,  two  of  vinegar  and  all  the  pickles. 
Those  we  have  put  into  the  vinegar  direct  from 
the  vines  are  good. 

In  my  last  communication,  published  in  the 
weekly  of  Sept.  26th,  I  gave  you  a  very  valuable 
receipt  for  "Iron  Cement,"  which  your  paper  says 
was  for  filling  "cracks  and  holes  in  old  IxMes^ 
Ac"  Whether  the  mistake  was  yours  or  mine  I 
cannot  now  say.    Please  give  it  correct : 


IRON  CEMENT. 

i  teacup  of  iron  filings,  i  teaspoonful  of  sal 
amonia,  I  teaspoonful  of  sulphur.  Mix  in  cham- 
ber lye.  This  will  fill  cracks  in  iron  kettles  or  pots, 
as  large  as  your  finger,  and  in  a  few  days  become 
sound  and  hard.  Many  a  valuable  pot  or  kettle 
may  be  saved  in  this  wav.  It  must  be  used  as 
soon  as  made,  as  it  soon  becomes  hard. 

SEASONINO   FOR    SAUSAGES. 

1  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  (|  black  and  \  cay- 
enne) li  of  salt,  3  of  sage  pounded  fine,  to  each 
pound  of  meat. 

EXCELLENT  BROWN  BREAD. 

1  quart  new  mUk,  3  teacups  of  Indian  meal,  2 
of  rye,  i  teacup  of  molasses,  1  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  1  of  saleratus.    Bake  2  hours. 

SNOW   STORMS. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  the 
number  of  snows  which  fall  in  this  vicinity  every 
winter.  The  record  has  been  kept  in  my  father's 
family  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  in  no 
winter  has  the  number  been  less  than  28  or  more 
than  33.  ''Squalls'*  are  not  counted.  Snow 
enough  to  ''track  a  cat  on  a  board"  is  a  storm. 

Lewis  L.  Pierce. 

East  Jaffrey,  K  51,  Nov.^  1867. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
ON  FUBOHASINa  MAVUBBS. 

Dear  Editor  : — A  corre^ondent  of  your  pa- 
per of  the  21st  of  November  inquires  concerning 
the  economy  of  purchasing  manures.  Your  re- 
ply, that  the  utihty  of  the  thing  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  very  proper  one.  For  if  market 
gardening  can  be  maae  an  object,  and  the  prod- 
uce of  the  land  comes  in  quick  returns  of  cash, 
at  the  prices  that  garden  produce  brings  in  cities 
and  large  villages,  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
pay  to  purchase  manures  at  present  prices.  But 
where  it  is  to  be  applied  to  lands  occupied  in  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  agrictdture,  where  the  mar- 
ket is  in  the  future,  and  the  prices  liable  to  fluc- 
tuation, we  much  question  whether  such  pur- 
chases are  profitable  investments. 

The  manure  that  is  thrown  into  market,  is  gen- 
erally found  at  livery  stables,  or  at  places  where 
many  horses  are  kept,  and  their  owner  has  not 
grounds  on  which  to  bestow  it,  and  where,  too, 
much  grain  or  meal  is  fed  to  the  animals.  We 
know  that  the  latter  circumstance  is  considered 
commendatory  of  the  article.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  probably  would  be.  For  instance, 
if  the  farmer  purchaser  could  have  the  control  of 
the  heap  through  the  accumulating  process,  and 
give  occasional  mixtures  of  gypsum,  or  even 
muck  or  common  soil,  to  arrest  the  gases  that 
pass  off  in  the  rapid  fermentation  to  which  such 
manure  is  subject,  the  first  quality  of  the  manure 
might  be  retained,  and  the  quantity  increased. 
But  the  system  of  management  pursued  by  the 
stable-men  is  very  different  from  this.  Their  first 
object  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  it  may  be,  by 
throwing  it  under  the  eaves  of  the  building, 
where  it  is  subject  to  enormous  drenchings,  or, 
on  a  hill-side  from  which  its  richest  qualities  are 
washed  away ;  either  course  rapidly  dissipating 
its  value.    At  any  rate,  it  is  thrown  into  piles. 
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and  the  piles  heat  and  STreat  excessively,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Much  of  its  goodness  is  actually 
burned,  and  dissipated  by  the  smoke  so  often 
seen  rising  from  such  heaps,  and  when  they  are 
opened  to  remove,  the  efiects  of  the  recent  heat 
arc  unmistakably  visible,  so  that,  at  the  time  of 
removal,  it  is  a  mistaken  calculation  that  suppo- 
ses, all  particulars  included,  it  is  worth  as  much, 
load  for  load,  as  the  simpler  formed  manure  of  the 
farmer's  yard  and  stables.  The  effect  may,  like 
that  of  all  heating  and  rapidly  decomposing  ma- 
nures, be  more  marked ;  it  is  certainly  soonest 
over. 

The  usual  price,  in  this  reeion,  for  sucb  ma- 
nures, is  $1  a  load,  to  which  the  cost  of  hauling 
is  to  be  added.  This  will  bring  it  to  from  $1,25, 
to  $1,50  a  load,  delivered  Now  the  most  moder- 
ate quantity  to  bo  put  on  an  acre,  would  be  ten 
loads,  which  in  first  cost  is  ten  dollars,  and  to 
add  the  lowest  price  of  hauling,  would  be  $12,50. 
Then  the  question  comes,  does  it  increase  the  val- 
ue of  the  crop  to  that  amount  ?  This,  as  before 
stated,  depends  upon  circumstances.  In  our  ob- 
servation, the  effect  of  these  quick  working  ma- 
nures is  mostly  shown  the  first  year. 

Now  let  us  take  the  muck  hole.  To  every  far- 
mer who  is  blessed  with  one  on  his  premises,  the 
first  cost  is  the  mere  cost  of  the  land,  w^hich  ta- 
ken by  the  load,  is  a  mere  nothing.  Cartage  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  other  things,  depends'  on  the 
price  of  labor,  and  will  vary  in  different  localities, 
so  we  let  those  interested  fix  it  to  suit  them- 
selves. But  in  this  muck,  the  farmer  has  a  vast 
amount  of  vegetable  matter,  the  accumulation 
of  years,  and  in  every  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  just  the  thing  he  needs  ;  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  of  soil  which  frequent  crop- 
pings  nave  taken  from  his  land.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  its  present  use,  is,  that  in  accumulating 
in  a  cold,  wet  swamp  hole,  it  has  become  itself  so 
cold  and  sour,  that  its  power  of  successful  action 
is  diminished.  It  needs  bringing  on  to  the  dryer 
lands  where  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  frost, 
and  sunshine  will  in  due  time  dissipate  this  un- 
wholesome quality,  and  prepare  it  to  become  the 
healthy  food  of  plants.  If  lime  or  even  ashes  are 
appliea,  a  moderate  quantity  to  each  load,  they 
will  hasten  the  neutralization  of  the  acid,  and  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  raw  material.  If  occasion- 
ally turned  so  as  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the 
atmosphere,  its  preparation  may  be  hastened,  but 
when  business  will  not  admit  of  this,  it  will,  in 
due  time,  prepare  itself;  for  instance,  if  a  bed  of 
it  is  formed  in  spring,  it  will  do  for  top  dressing 
in  autumn,  or  if^  hamed  out  in  early  autumn,  it 
may  be  made  fit  for  spring  use. 

Muck  may  be  prepared  for  use  by  throwing  it 
into  hog  or  barn  yards,  where,  by  its  absorbent 
powers,  it  will  take  up  the  juices  which  would 
otherwise  evaporate,  and  retain  them  for  the  soil. 
AVlien  mixed  half  and  half  with  barn-yard  ma- 
nure, the  qualities  of  each  for  most  purposes  are 
much  improved,  so  that  a  farmer  who  has  fifty 
loads  of  Dam  manure,  may  make  a  hundred  of  it 
by  mixing  muck  in  a  like  quantity.  If  a  bushel 
of  gypsum  to  each  ten  of  manure,  or  even  a  less 
quantity,  is  mixed,  so  much  the  better. 

For  top  dressing  grass  lands,  these  composts 
ore  better  than  clear  manure,  for  the  comoina- 
ti(in  with  the  muck  prevents  evaporation,  and 


the  slow  decomposing  qualities  of  the  muck  ena- 
ble it  to  give  out  the  strength,  as  the  plant  re- 
ciuires  it  for  food.  For  grain  crops,  we  have 
found  it  excellent.  If  the  first  effect  is  not  so 
great,  it  lasts  much  longer  than  animal  manure, 
and  makes  the  land  clear  of  all  w^ecds.  For  fruit 
trees  and  gardens,  it  is  iust  the  thing.  For  po- 
tatoes, it  is  far  preferable  to  more  heating  ma- 
niures,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
rot. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  learned 
from  an  intelligent  farmer,  who  makes  much  use 
of  muck,  that  his  estimated  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing it  into  a  valuable  compost  is  not  to  exceed 
fifty  cents  a  load.  Farmers  can  decide  which  is 
cheapest  then,  this  or  stable  manure,  always  to 
be  hauled  some  distance,  for  a  dollar  a  load.  But 
in  order  to  come  at  the  whole  truth  in  the  mat- 
ter, let  them  applv  a  load  of  each  side  by  side, 
and  mark  the  result  by  taking  first  cost  and  last 
profit  into  the  account.  w.  B. 

Bichmond,  Mass,^  Nov.  26, 1857. 


WINTEBIira  MII.CH  COWS. 

A  word  on  feeding  cows  for  milk  and  butter. 
I  have  experimented  for  the  last  five  years  upon 
different  kinds  of  dry  feed — com,  barley,  oat  and 
buckwheat  meal,  fine  and  coarse  middlings, 
shorts  and  bran,  wet — with  cut  straw,  hay  and 
scalks.  My  cows  give  more  milk  and  make  more 
butter,  from  com  meal,  wet,  with  cut  straw,  than 
any  other  food,  by  from  one-third  to  one-half.  It 
will  not  do  to  feed  hay  or  stalks  at  the  same  time 
— it  fattens  the  cows  too  much.  Try  four  quarts 
of  meal  and  one  bushel  of  straw  per  day — that  is, 
two  quarts  morning  and  night — ^the  straw  at  noon; 
they  will  gain  in  flesh  at  that.  It  is  true,  as  you 
have  remarked,  that  "corn  meal  is  bad  for  milk," 
if  it  is  fed  with  hay  or  stalks.  Two  quarts  fed 
with  hay  or  stalks  is  first-rate  for  other  cattle,  or 
the  same  amount  on  straw  is  cheaper  and  better 
than  hay  and  stalks  without  the  meal.  Stabling 
is  indispensable  in  the  above  feeding. — S.  B. 
Banyaud,  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  in  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Remaiiks. — ^We  give  the  above,  not  to  endorse 
it  entirely,  but  for  the  suggestions  it  contains  in 
regard  to  some  points.  Four  quarts  of  pure  meal 
per  day  would  be  very  high  feed,  and  more  than 
would  probably  be  returned,  at  present  prices  of 
milk.  Will  Mr.  Banvard's  views  about  the  straw 
be  sustained  by  others  ?  If  they  can  be,  they 
are  very  important. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

AQBICUIiTUBAL  ADDB£BSES. 

I  have  noticed  some  cavils  of  late,  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  persons  to  make  these,  who  were 
not  what  is  caSi^  practtcal  farmers,  but  who  are 
employed  much  of  the  time  in  some  other  pur- 
suit. I  am  one  of  that  number,  who  think  it  no 
valid  objection  to  an  orator,  because  he  knows 
something  else  besides  the  particular  subject  on 
which  he  is  called  to  speak— K)n  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  serious  objection  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand other  subjects.  Who  will  say  that  Picker- 
ing, Abbott  and  Eaton,  who  nearly  forty  years 
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ago  led  off  in  their  addresses  to  the  fanners  of 
Essex  county,  were  not  competent  to  teach  the 
fiurmers  what  was  best  to  be  done  on  their  farms  P 
Who  will  presume  to  say  that  Henry  Colman 
was  not  fit  to  make  an  address  to  farmers  ? — 
Those  who  cavil  in  this  manner  are  wise  ¥rithoUt 
knowledge,  not  understanding  what  they  say. 
Farmers  should  rejoice  that  other  professions  are 
ready  and  able  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Some  of 
the  l>est  agricultural  teachings  we  have  ever  known 
have  come  from  those  who  gave  attention  to  oth- 
er things  besides  farming.  The  truth  is,  no  man 
is  fit  to  teach  others,  who  has  limited  his  inquiries 
to  one  subject  alone.  Such  direction  of  ike  at- 
tention has  a  tendency  to  contract  and  narrow 
the  faculties — and  as  was  said  of  Burke,  to  in- 
duce ''the  giving  up  to  party,  what  was  meant  for 
mankind.''  Essex, 

H&vember  30, 1857. 


J?lor  the  New  England  Paimgr, 
TEE  OBOW. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Noticing  a  piece  in  the  N,  E, 
jPormer  with  the  above  caption,  I  thought  I  would 
give  you  my  experience  with  the  crow  the  present 
year.  I  broke  a  small  piece  of  land  of  just  100 
rods,  manured  in  the  hill  and  planted  with  com. 
As  soon  as  it  was  planted  I  put  a  line  all  around 
it.  About  the  time  the  com  made  its  appearance, 
Iput  up  two  images  on  either  end  of  the  field. 
The  corn  came  up  and  stood  finelv.  The  crows 
came  on  and  pulled  up  about  700  nills,  as  I  esti- 
mated, and  I  planted  it  over  again  with  com. 
The  newlv  planted  com  soon  came  up,  and  with 
it  came  the  crows.  I  then  put  up  one  or  twoi 
young  crows  attached  with  a  string  to  a  pole,  al- 
so shingles  and  a  bell  attached  to  a  shingle  so  as 
to  ring  with  the  least  wind,  and  still  they  came 
on.  I  then  took  sulphur  and  ashes,  mixed,  and 
put  on  each  hill ;  this  they  did  not  like  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  then  came  again.  I  sowed  dry  com 
about  the  field,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  put  on  a 
steel  trap  and  fish  hooks,  baited  with  cnaff  and 
com,  but  it  did  no  good.  I  then  built  a  small 
house  of  boards,  large  enough  for  a  man  to  get 
into  with  a  gun,  and  placed  it  close  by  the  field ; 
then  with  a  man  in  it,  they  would  come  within  a 
few  rods  of  it,  and  if  fired  at,  they  would  fly  a 
short  distance,  but  would  return  in  one  hour. 

After  all  the  above  had  been  done,  they  took 
about  two-thirds  of  the  field  clean.  I  then  thought 
I  would  hoe  the  remainder ;  I  did  so,  (as  they 
worked  on  the  end  opposite  the  bell  first,)  and  in 
less  than  one  week  thev  took  thatf  every  hill ; 
there  was  not  a  whole  hiU  upon  the  field ;  leav- 
ing only  some  ten  or  twelve  scattering  stalks. 
It  was  then  loo  late  for  com  or  beans,  ana  I  sowed 
it  with  buckwheat.  I  had  another  piece  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  which  was  lined  when 
it  was  first  planted,  and  had  six  or  ten  crows  hune 
about  upon  it,  and  flags,  windmills,  &c.  &c.,  and 
they  would  come  and  pull  up  corn  within  one 
foot  of  them  all,  and  they  destroyed  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  piece. 

If  my  friend,  "A  Subscriber,'' doubts  the  above 
statement,  I  can  prove  it  to  be  true,  and  I  think 
when  he  gets  "crowed*'  as  badly  as  I  did,  he  will 
cry  let  the  crow  die.  Young  Fabmek. 

North  CharleHovm,  N.  K,  Dec.  7, 1857. 


/br  the  New  England  Farmer. 
HEIFBB8  AISD  HBUPSB  OAI.VE8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  gratified  to  see  so  many 
fine  heifers.find  heifer  calves  on  exhibition,  at  the 
annual  cattle  show  at  Concord  on  the  29th  of 
September,  and  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that 
the  number  exhibited  at  many  other  cattle  shows 
in  the  State  was  unusually  large.  This  fact  shows 
that  the  farmers  of  our  State  nave  taken  hold  in 
earnest  of  the  work  of  raising  their  own  milch 
cows,  and  affords  greater  promise  of  improve- 
ment in  our  stock  than  any  other  fact  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge.  Our  farmers,  especially 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  aim  to  produce 
good  milkers,  rather  than  stock  for  the  outcher. 
Hence  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  determine,  at 
as  early  a  period  as  possible,  the  properties  that 
denote  good  milkers,  that'  such  animals  only  as 
possess  these  properties  may  be  raised.  Those 
whose  points  indicate  only  a  large  growth  and 
early  fattening,  mav  be  more  profitably  raised  at 
a  ^eater  distance  from  the  milk  market. 

There  are  three  thinj;8  which  appear  to  me  es- 
sential to  success  in  raising  good  milking  stock. 
These  I  will  briefly  point  out. 

First ; — ^raise  omy  those  calves  whose  mothers 
are  ^ood  milkers,  and  belong  to  good  milking 
famihes.  Be  very  careful,  also,  that  the  sires  be- 
long to  good  miUun^  families.  In  order  that  the 
properties  of  an  animal  may  be  inherited  by  its 
offspring  with  any  degree  of  certaintv,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  they  should  be  possessed  by  the  in- 
dividual parent.  This  may  be  accidental.  They 
must  be  established  as  the  permanent  properties 
of  the  family  or  breed  to  which  it  belongs.  So 
long  as  farmers  purchase  from  drovers  those  heif- 
ers and  young  cows  on  which  they  depend  for 
milkers,  they  cannot  be  sure  that  the  progeny  of 
those  even  that  prove  good  milkers,  will  inherit 
the  same  character.  But  a  calf  that  has  sprung 
from  several  successive  generations  of  good  milk- 
ers, may  be  relied  upon  with  a  good  degree  of 
certainty. 

In  the  second  place,  good  milch  cows  possess 
certain  physical  marks  or  characteristics,  which, 
althougn  not  absolutely  certain  indications,  should 
never  be  neglected.  These  marks  are  well  known 
to  all  observing  men,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  calf, 
at  least  the  most  prominent  of  them,  at  an  early 
period.  I  think  no  fanner  wishing  to  obtain  a 
good  milker,  would  raise  a  calf  with  a  large  head 
and  short  •muzzle,  large,  thick  neck,  full,  hi^h 
shoulders,  large  legs,  thick  tail  and  coarse  hair. 
He  would  rather  select  one  with  a  small  head  and 
long  muzzle,  bright  eyes,  thin,  tapering  neck, 
smiQl  legs,  large  hind  quarters,  long,  sliih  tail, 
soft  skin  and  fine  hair.  Guenon  and  Haxton  af- 
firm that  the  form  and  size  of  the  escutcheon,  up- 
on which  they  greatly  rely,  in  detennining  the 
character  of  the  cow,  may  be  ascertained  in  the 
calf— -that  it  is  not  fully  developed,  only  because 
the  parts  on  which  it  is  placed  are  not  fully  de- 
veloiM^  at  this  period  of  life— but  that  a  careful 
examination  will  reveal  its  true  character.  Now, 
although  there  are  apparent  exceptions  to  Quen- 
on's  rules,  yet  I  beheve  that  most  good  milkers 
possess  the  marks  which  he  points  out.  If  these 
marks  can  be  ascertained  in  the  calf,  they  will  af- 
ford a  guide  of  no  small  value,  in  determining 
what  heifer  calves  to  raise,  and  what  to  send  to 
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the  butcher.    This  whole  subject  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received, 

^The  third  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  treat- 
ment which  calves  and  heifers  should  receive  be- 
fore they  come  to  milk.  When  taken  from  the 
cow,  they  should  be  provided  with  food  suited  to 
their  condition  and  health ;  they  should  be  taught 
to  eat  a  variety  of  food,  and  should  have  a  good 
supply  of  pure  water.  Calves  need  a  large  quan- 
tity of  drink,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
get  the  habit  of  drinking  freely,  as  this  is  essen- 
tial to  free  milkers. 

They  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  gentleness,  and  never  teased,  or  beaten, 
or  frightened,  but  should  be  frequently  handled 
and  accustomed  to  the  utmost  lamiliarity.  As 
they  grow  older  this  habit  of  confidence  in  their 
keepers  should  be  encouraged  and  cherished. 
They  should  be  protected  from  the  cold  and  from 
storms.  Their  skins  should  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  vermin.  In  short,  such  a  coxirse  of 
feeding  and  training  should  be  pursued,  as  will 
steadily  develop  their  growth  and  strength,  and 
preserve  them  in  vigorous  health  and  in  a  com- 
fortable, contented  condition. 

A  half-starved,  stunted,  lousy  calf,  shivering  in 
a  cold  storm,  is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  objects 
that  can  be  seen,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  any  farm ; 
and  the  owner  of  such  a  calf  does  not  deserve 
to  have  a  good  cow,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  real- 
ize his  deserts.  The  subject  of  raising  our  own 
milch  cows  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  many 
more  suggestions  might  be  made  with  regard  to 
it.  But  I  think  that  in  those  above  made  may 
be  found  several  hints  that  will  contribute  essen- 
tially to  the  success  of  those  about  to  engage  in 
this  business.  j.  B. 

Concord,  Dec.  10,  1857. 


FBEPABATION  OF  THIFE. 

I  am  aware  that  tripe  is  a  subject  which  few 
persons  have  much  sympathy  with,  or  relish  for ; 
and  as  to  the  idea  of  using  it  as  an  article  of  food, 
that  it  is  utterly  repugnant  to  ^heir  tastes ;  yet 
the  idea  of  its  being  unfit  for  food,  I  think,  is 
wholly  imaginary,  for  the  individuals  who  discard 
it  have  no  compunctions  about  eating  a  piece  of 
broiled  liver — trie  heart  when  boiled,  and  served 
up  cold,  or  made  into  mince  pies,  is  excellent — 
and  a  cold  tongue  is  considered  a  choice  morsel. 
The  reason  why  tripe  is  generally  rejected,  is  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  beef  i  and 
the  filthy  manner  in  which  it  is  often  treated,  is 
enough  to  make  it  repulsive  to  any  one.  Yet 
most  person.9,  when  a  aish  of  tripe  that  has  been 
carefully  cured  and  well  cooked,  is  set  before 
them,  eat  it  and  call  it  excellent.  The  same  ob- 
jection might  be  made  against  the  other  parts 
mentioned,  and  with  equal  propriety.  I  contend 
that  if  proper  care  is  used  in  preparing  and  cook- 
ing tripe,  It  is  just  as  clean,  healthy  and  nourish- 
ing, as  any  other  part  of  the  beef,  it  is  presumed 
that  most  farmers  who  fat  and  kill  tneir  own 
beef,  throw  away  the  tripe  because  of  their  igno- 
rance of  how  to  clean  and  prepare  it. 

The  following  method  or  cleaning  and  prepar- 
ing tripe,  I  have  tried  sucoessfiilly,  and  prefer  to 
any  other  way  that  I  know  of.  When  the  paunch 
is  taken  from  the  beef,  care  is  used  to  keep  it 


clean,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  emptied,  it  is  washed 
in  clean  water  till  it  is  clean ;  if  it  is  cold  weath- 
er, it  is  put  into  warm  water,  and  soaked  a  short 
time,  when  it  is  cleansed  in  this  way :  Have  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  ready ;  take  the  tripe  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  small  enough  to  handle  conve- 
niently ;  then  take  a  piece  and  hold  it  in  the 
water  till  it  is  scalded,  so  that  thc^skin  will  start, 
when  it  should  be  laid  on  a  table,  and  scraped 
with  a  knife  till  it  is  thoroughly  clean ;  proceed 
in  this  way  till  it  is  all  cleaned.  It  should  then 
he  put  into  cold  water,  and  remain  a  week,  the 
water  being  changed  every  day. 

It  ahould  then  be  boiled  till  it  is  so  tender  that 
a  straw  can  be  run  through  it  easily.  While  it 
is  boiling,  a  small  quantity  of  saleratus  should 
be  put  into  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeten- 
ing it,  and  to  make  it  tender.  After  it  is  cooked, 
it  can  be  pickled  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who 
use  it. 

In  this  way,  it  may  be  prepared  in  a  way 
which,  if  suitably  cooked,  will  make  a  dish  of 
food  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  part  of  the 
beef.— CouTi^ry  Gentleman, 


For  the  New  England  Parmeit, 

Diaaiira  bocks  and  IiATing  waiiIi 

MADB  EAST. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Beins in  Rochester, (Plymouth 
Co.,)  a  few  days  since,!  had  occasion  to  call  on 
Thomas  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  that  town,  who  gave  me 
a  polite  invitation  to  ride  with  him  over  to  his 
brother's,  to  witness  the  operation  of  a  machine 
for  digging  and  laying  large  rocks  into  a  wcdl.  The 
field  of  operations  was  on  the  farm  of  Jarvis  El- 
lis, in  the  west  part  of  Rochester,  near  Fairha- 
ven.  The  machine  will  take  out  a  rock  weighing 
full  six  tons,  that  lies  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  only  removing  a  few  shovels  full  around  it 
so  as  to  make  a  slight  indentation  on  the  sides 
with  a  hand-drill,  sufficient  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  camhooks,  when  the  rock  is  easily  raised  by 
oxen  or  horse  as  the  case  may  be,  and  can  be 
hauled  if  desired,  and  dropped  on  Uie  foundation 
or  line  of  the  wdl.  After  getting  two  or  more  of 
these  on  to  the  line,  they  mtch  on  to  one  weigh- 
ing about  three  tons,  which  is  easily  dropped  on 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  break  joints.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  lay  so  heavy  a  wall  P  The  answer  is, 
that  Mr.  J.  Ellis's  land  abounds  trith  such  stones, 
and  being  a  believer  in  horse-rakes  and  mowing- 
machines,  he  wishes  to  remove  all  incumbrances, 
so  that  they  ''can  have  fuU  course  and  run." 

From  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
large  rocks  can  be  dug  and  dropped  on  to  the 
ground  near  by,  in  a  day.  The  machine  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Seth  Bolles,  of  the  same  town, 
who  has  sold  a  part  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  T.  El- 
lis. The  patentee's  price  is  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five dollars.  One  or  two  will  be  sufficient 
for  any  town.  It  is  designed  to  have  a  good  cut 
of  the  same,  published  in  the  Farmer^  if  the  nec- 
cessary  arrangements  can  be  made.  The  propri- 
etors would  be  happy  to  answer  any  letters  of^in- 
quiry  that  may  be  sent  them.  f. 

FiiifiUnghamj  Dec,  1, 1857. 

Remarks. — ^Let  us  see  the  "cut"  and  descrip* 
tion. 
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We  preient  the  reader,  In  this  number  of 
journal,  with  one  of  the  most  beautiiiil,  as  well 
u  one  of  the  belt,  peon  thst  grow*.    The 
Ur.  DowMUfa,  in  hit  work  on  fruits,  saTs : 
we  were  uked  which  are  the  two  higkai  itfmreA 
peara  known  in  this  eountrj,  we  ihould  not  hesi- 
tate to  name  the  Seckel,  and  tbe  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne  (Auiamn  mdting.)    It  ii  a  new  Fiemiih 
pear,  and  no  garden  should  be  destitute  of 
The  tree  is  of  moderate  growth,  the  young  shoots 
long,  yellowiih-graj." 

The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  obovate,  narrow, 
but  blunt  at  the  stalk.  Skin,  pale  yellowish- 
green,  slightly  nisseted.  Stalk  little  more  than 
an  indi  lang,  stout,  often  ittkj,  obliquely  insert- 


ed In  a  slight,  irregular  carity.  Calyx  very  short, 
spare,  with  few  divisions,  set  in  a  basic  of  mod- 
I  depth.  Flesh  exceedingly  juicy,  melting, 
sugary,  rich  and  delicious.    Bipe  last  of  Sept. 

Thoiub  says  it  is  "rery  Tariable — when  well- 
grown  and  fully  ripened,  ii  hat  no  tnperior,  and 
tqudlt,  in  its  exceedingly  rich,  delicate,  per- 
fumed Bavor — but  often  of  poor  quality." 
COLX  says,  that,  '4n  a  warm  soil  and  faTorable 
ason,  it  hat  no  tuperior,  but  it  Taries.    Hardy, 
and  good  bearer.    Does  not  crack.    Poorer  in 

lose  extending  their  number  to  twenty-five 
trees,  or  more,  sbonld  include  the  Belle  Lucra* 
tiye. 
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A  TLSTE  HBBD  OF  0OW8. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  the  other  day  to  Btep 
into  the  bam  of  the  Hon.  Elmeb  Bbioham,  of 
Westboro',  Mass.  We  call  him  ''Hon.,"  not  be- 
cause we  are  particularly  fond  of  giving  or  re- 
ceiving titles,  but  partly  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
and  because  Mr.  B.  has  fairly  earned  the  distinc- 
tion in  two  ways.  First,  by  a  long  life  of  integ- 
rity and  JumorabU  conduct  every  where  and  in 
every  thing ;  securing  for  himself  an  enviable  rep- 
utation, and  proving  how  much  purity  and  dig- 
nity there  may  be  found  in  man.  And  secondly, 
because  his  fellow-men  have  frequently  elevated 
him  to  those  positions  which  give  him  the  legal 
distinction  which  we  have  used. 

Mr.  Brigham  understands  just  as  well  how  to 
raise  good  cows,  and  feed  and  tend  and  milk 
them,  and  obtain  great  products,  as  though  that 
little  prefix  had  never  been  appended  to  his  name ; 
and  he  understands  these  matters  no  better,  prob- 
ably, for  that  distinction. 

Mr.  B.  "makes  milk  for  the  market,**  and  so 
there  was  a  fellow-feeling  between  us.  His  cows 
were  of  mixed  blood,  peculiar  to  his  own  man- 
agement, and  had  been  bred  in  that  mixture  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  They  were  coto4ikej  every 
where,  head,  back,  barrel,  bag  and  haunches ; 
they  were  gentle-  Jis  ''sucking  doves,'*  with  large, 
bright  eyes,  legs  just  right  for  large  and  rotund 
bodies ;  hair  soft  and  sleek,  tails  slender,  and 
ought  to  have  had  a  long  tuft  of  hair  on  their 
cnd&— -the  only  thing,  by  the  way,  in  which  they 
lacked  the  true  proportions.  They  stand  in  warm, 
clean  stalls,  and  are  fed,  if  we  rightly  understand 
him,  but  twice  each  day,  but  are  then  allowed  to 
eat  as  much  as  they  will  with  a  sharp  appetite, 
and  they  usually  do  not  stop  imtil  they  are  pret- 
ty thoroughly  filled.  Their  food  consists  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  hay,  oat-straw  and  com  stalks  and 
corn  butts,  all  cut  and  mixed ;  thia  is  placed  in 
the  feed  trough,  and  two  quarts  of  cob  meal  or  its 
equivalent  in  shorts  or  some  other  grain  added ; 
a  pailftd  of  salted  water  is  then  added  for  each 
cow  to  be  fed,  turned  upon  the  cut  hay  and  care- 
fully stirred  together.  The  cows  are  kept  eating 
upon  this  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  turned  out,  drink  heartily,  and,  in 
tiie  course  of  an  hour,  tied  up  again,  when  they 
soon  lie  down  and  alternately  sleep  and  chew 
their  cud  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Mr.  B. 
takes  care  of  the  cows  himself,  and  when  he  en- 
ters the  bam  at  any  time  between  9  and  3  in  the 
afternoon,  they  do  not  rise,  but  merely  turn  an  eye 
and  an  ear  towards  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  "We 
understand  you.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  for  us  now," 
and  theu  they  doze  or  chew  again  just  as  they 
elect.  But  at  3  o'clock  he  commences  preparing 
feed  again,  just  as  he  did  in  the  morning,  and 
places  it  before  them  until  they  are  satisfied,  turns 


them  out  to  drink  and  stretch,  and  ties  them  up 
for  the  night.  This  is  the  every-day  process, — 
and  Mr.  Brigham  states  that  it  is  easier  and  quick- 
er than  it  is  to  feed  out  long  fodder  and  repeat 
it  several  times,  as  was  his  former  custom,  and 
which  is  probably  the  present  one  in  a  majority 
of  cases. 

This  plan  of  feeding,  tried  at  first  as  an  exper- 
iment, has  so  strongly  commended  itself,  in  re- 
gard to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  done,  the 
saving  that  is  apparent  in  the  feed  used,  and  the 
fine  efiect  it  has  upon  the  cattle,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  trae  mode  of  feeding  milch  cows. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  grain  given  these 
cows  each  day  is  equal  to  two  quarts  ofcommeal; 
and  this,  with  a  few  roots  occasionally,  and  the 
mixed  fodder  before  mentioned,  comprises  their 
entire  food*  With  this  treatment,  these  cows, 
seven  in  number,  gave  Mr.  Brigham  for  the  year 
ending  in  October  last,  eighty^one  dollars  and  ten 
cents  each!  The  milk  was  sold  to  the  Westboro* 
milk  company  at  the  prices  which'  they  usually 
pay. 

The  prices  of  meal  and  hay  will  vary  a  little  in 
different  places,  so  that.no  exact  statements  can 
be  made  as  to  cost  every  where ;  but  two  quarts 
of  meal  per  day  at  $1  a  bushel,  and  twelve  pounds 
of  hay  per  day,  at  $15  a  ton,  would  feed  each 
cow  for  something  less  than  $50,  thus  leaving 
him  over  $30  for  each  cow,  beside  selling  all  his 
fodder  at  $15  a  ton  for  cash  at  his  own  door,  and 
whatever  profit  there  may  be  in  the  growth  of  the 
cows, — ^for  he  raises  those  he  milks  himself 


KBKSJJXQ  COIiTB  XXf  WINTBB. 

It  is  a  nice  business  to  raise  a  colt  right  A 
great  many  promising  animals  are  so  handled,  or 
rather  shirked  off,  during  the  first  years  of  their 
lives,  that  they  never  come  to  be  what  thev  would 
with  proper  lutndling.  To  keep  colts  right,  they 
must  DC  so  provided  for  that  they  will  grow  right 
straight  along.  If  they  get  a  set-back  in  the 
winter,  it  is  fatel  to  their  proper  development,  and 
if  a  colt  is  obliffed  to  lean  against  the  fence,  in 
the  sprinj^,  wiu  his  lousy  coat  turned  towards 
his  head,  it  is  an  affidavit  of  bad  keeping,  that 
wiU  out-swear  anv  protestations  of  "plenty  to 
eat,  and  well  cared  fox,"  that  any  mista&en  farm- 
er can  urge  in  palliation  of  his  neglect. 

In  winter,  colts  want  a  dry,  sheltered  yard,  well 
stocked  with  straw  ricks,- fixed  up  on  rails  like 
an  X,  across  a  firm  bearing  beam.  These  will  af- 
ford both  fodder  and  shelter.  The  yard  should 
be  well  encircled  by  open  sheds,  and  kept  clear 
of  rampant  steers,  ana  all  other  hooking  cattle. 
It  is  well  enough  to  handle  the  colts  in  day  time, 
and  keep  the  hair  straij^ht  and  clean,  but  they 
should  sleep  at  will  dunng  the  nights,  and  not 
be  hitched  up  by  a  halter,  or  shut  in  a  narrow 
stall. 

For  feed,  the  colts  should  have  what  hav  they 
will  eat  up  clean,  and  the  hay  should  be  of  good 
quality^-none  of  your  rain-soaked  and  mow-bumt 
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stuff,  not  fit  for  bedding.  We  abominate  bad 
hay,  and  have  wished,  that  just  for  experiment, 
some  of  our  slovenly  farmers  were  transmogrified 
l&e  an  old  fellow  we  read  of,  who  was  made  to 
eat  grass  lik^  an  ox,  till  he  learned  some  good 
horse  sense.  Besides  the  hay  at  regular  hours, 
and  the  straw  they  pick  up  between  times,  the  colts 
should  haye  a  feed  of  chopped  grain,  or  other 
mill  stuff,  or  oats,  every  day,  a  bite  of  carrots 
now  and  iJien,  a  lick  of  salt,  with  a  dust  of  clean 
wood  ashes  in  it  occasionally,  and  a  regular  ac- 
cess to  pure  water  for  drink.  All  this  is  provis- 
ion and  care  well  laid  out,  and  that  will  pay,  if 
the  colts  themselves  are  worth  raising  at  all — 
Ohio  Cultivator, 


Fbr  the  New  England  Pmmtr, 

BXFRHTMTBH'TB  WITK  THB  TUBBXP 

OBOF. 

I  append  a  few  remarks'  for  the  New  England 
Farmer,  as  I  consider  an  imsuccessfid  experi- 
ment (in  detail)  often  of  as  much  service  to  the 
farming  communi^,  as  a  very  successful  one. 
About  two  years  since  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  new  kind  of  turnip  (to  me  at  least)  which  in 
appearance  resembled  the  *'Ruta  Baga,  or  YeUow 
Swede,''  only  the  bulb  was  white  instead  of  yel- 
low ;  the  leaf  a  darker  green,  and  the  roots  much 
more  forked,  and  firmer  in  th#  ground  than  the 
Swedish ;  but  for  culinary  purposes  far  exceeded 
it  The  next  spring  I  tried  to  procure  some  seed, 
but  without  success,  but  I  found  one  of  my  Yan- 
kee neighbors  had  procured  some  seed,  and  was 
retailing  his  plants  at  seventy-fi^e  cents  per  one 
hundred.  I  was  induced  to  purchase  a  few,  which 
I  transplanted  with  great  success,  and  have  now 
a  supply  of  seed  for  next  year. 

But  in  the  last  spring,  1857, 1  was  at  Nourse, 
Mason,  &  Co.'s  establishment,  and  purchased  a 
small  quantity  of  ''yellow  rata  baga,"  and  also  of 
'^hite  ruta  baga,"  and  I  believe  the  like  quan- 
tity of  "Cole's  cabbage  turnip  seed,"  and  shortly 
after  my  return  home,  I  fotmd  a  small  quantity 
of  seed  from  my  "new  favorite,"  which  the  per- 
son of  whom  I  had  it  recommended  my  sowinff 
early :  accordingly  about  the  15th  of  June,  I  haa 
wdl  prepared  about  one-third  of  an  acre  of 
land.  I  tnen  drilled  six  rows  of  my  "new  turnip," 
six  rows  of  Cole's  cabbage  turnip,  six  rows  of 
the  "white  Swedish,"  and  Uie  balance  of  the  land, 
which  was  by  far  the  sreatest  portion,  with  the 
common  "yellow  ruta  baga."  The  weather  was 
propitious,  and  the  seed  came  up  well.  I  horse- 
noed  the  intervals,  and  hand-hoed,  and  thinned 
the  plants  in  the  rows :  they  thrived  exceeding- 
ly, and  promised  an  abundant  crop.  Some  few 
weeks  alter,  a  friend  applied  to  me  for  seed,  and 
I  furnished  him  with  what  I  had  remaining  of 
each  kind.  About  the  middle  of  July,  he  planted 
his  in  drills,  and  never  weeded  or  hoed  them  un- 
til the  September  foUowing.  They  then  appeared 
so  choked  with  ^rass  ana  weeds,  that  I  would 
not  have  given  him  one  dollar  for  the  whole,  and 
I  advised  him  to  mow  the  crop,  and  cart  it  into 
his  cow-yard.  But  no,  he  hirea  a  couple  of  Ger- 
mans, and  hand-weeded  the  whole.  Aiid  now  for 
the  result  of  both  crops. 

You  will  observe  mine  was  sown  early  in  June, 
his  one  month  later ;  mine  was  well  cared  for,  his 
neglected.    About  the  middle  of  August,  mine, 


particularly  the  yellow  Swede,  appeared  shriveled 
and  stunted  in  the  leaf,  and  on  &rther  examina- 
tion, I  found  the  heart  of  the  plant  showed  symp- 
toms of  decay,  and  by  the  middle  of  September 
I  had  scarce  one  yellow  Swede  remaining ;  next 
to  those  was  the  white  Swede,  and  two-Uiirds  of 
those  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  Cole's  cab- 
bage, and  my  new  favorite  did  not  appear  much 
better,  only  the  bulb  ^ew  much  larger  before 
they  commenced  rottmg.  But  I  happened  to 
transplant  two  rows  from  my  new  tunup,  which 
grew  much  larger,  and  more  sound  than  any  of  the 
others.  But  my  friend's  crop  was  quite  the. re- 
verse ;  after  he  had  them  weeded,  and  sprinllled 
a  small  dressing  of  guano  on  them,  sucn  a  fine 
crop  of  fine  sound  turnips  could  scarcely  be 
equalled,  particularly  the  Cole's  cabbage  tur- 
nips, many  of  which  will  weigh  from  seven  to 
nine  pounds  each,  and  for  culinary  purposes,  ex- 
ceed any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  should  think 
the  "new  favorite"  which  I  before  alluded  to,  and 
distinguished  by  that  name,  and  the  Cole's  cab- 
base,  are  almost  identical,  only  the  leaf  of  th 
Cole's  are  more  dented,  and  the  stems  a  darker 
purple  than  the  others.  I  find  recentiy,  several 
other  persons  in  this  neighborhood  sowed  early, 
and  their  crops  shared  tne  same  fate,  while  all 
the  late  sown  are  sound  in  quality,  and  in  quan- 
tity abundant.  One  reason  in  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  this,  is,  to  inquire  more  particidarly  if  the 
cause  is  not  in  sowing  ihe  seed  too  early*  I 
have  occasionally  cultivated  the  Swedish  turnip 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  early  and  late  sown, 
and  never  recollect  losing  them  in  this  way  be- 
fore. John  Moody. 

Mountain  Grore,  Briigeportf  CL,  I 
iVbr.8,18A7.  ) 

Remarks. — ^Littie  can  be  said  of  value  in  re- 
gard to  particular  cases  of  this  kind, — ^but  as  a 
general  rule,  we  have  no  doubt  that  late  sowing, 
that  is,  after  the  20th  of  July,  results  in  good 
crops  much  more  frequently  than  early  sowing, 
say  before  the  first  of  July.  Plants  of  the  turnip 
kind  that  are  sown  late,  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
fly  much  more  than  early  ones,  and  there  seems 
to  be  something  more  natural  and  congenial  to 
the  plant  at  a  later  period,  than  in  an  earlier 
one.  But  experience  is  the  best  schoolmaster, 
after  all,  in  these  cases. 


VIOOTIVB. 

This  peculiar  principle  is  a  product  of  the 
leaves  and  seeds  of  tobacco,  by  infusine  them  in 
acidulous  water,  adding  lime,  and  distilling,  and 
tiien  washing  the  product  with  ether,  when  an 
ethereal  solution  of  nicotine  is  obtained.  One 
drop  will  kill  a  doff.  It  causes  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  to  contract,  has  a  bitterish  acrimonious 
taste,  and  a  pungent  smell,  and  on  the  whoie,  is 
one  of  the  nastiest  things  in  creation.  It  is  com- 
posed of  73-26  per  cent  of  carbon,  9-25  per  cent 
of  hydrogen,  and  17-09  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It 
is  related  to  a  class  of  bodies  called  vegcto-alka- 
lies,  and  is  capable  of  umting  with  an  acid.  On 
the  human  brain  it  produces  a  soothing  effect, 
which  is  thouffht  very  pleasant,  but  can  never  be 
considered  otherwise  than  unhealthy. — ScL  Am. 
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Par  iht  New  Bnglmd  Formtr. 

OBINDZNO  WED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  lost  Farmer  I  notice  a 

auotation  from,  the  Ohio  Farmer ^  recommending 
iie  grinding  of  hay  and  other  feed  for  our  farm 
stock.  There  may  be  an  advantage  in  thift— but, 
if  80, 1  very  much  doubt  whether  the  writer  of 
that  article  has  given  the  true  reason  for  it.  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
saving  to  the  animal  of  the  labor  of  chewing  the 
food.  I  have  dwa^s  been  taught,  and  am  still 
quite  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  process  of 
chewing  food  assists  in  its  digestion  in  other  ways 
than  by  minutely  dividing  it  The  saliva,  which 
is  mixed  with  the  food  during  mastication,  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  strong  solvent  properties,  and 
also  to  produce  chemical  changes  m  the  food, 
which  fit  it  to  be  more  readily  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  juice  in  the  stomach.  Physiologists  recom- 
mend slow  eating,  that  thus  the  most  abundant 
supply  of  saliva  may  be  furnished ;  and  dyspep- 
sia, and  a  long  train  of  diseases,  are  supposed  to 
foUow  the  disregard  of  this  advice.  Probably  no 
oney  at  'Ihis^y,  wotdd  recommend  the  hurried 
swallowing  esenf^pihady  pudding,"  without  some 
considerable  amount  of- chewing*  A  friend  of 
mine,  one  whose  business  was  teaming  from  Bos- 
ton to  a  town  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  the 
country,  told  me  that  his  practice  had  been  to 
leave  his  team  at  the  south  side  of  Faneuil  Hall, 

fo  to  North  Market  Street,  eat  his  dinner,  and 
e  back  to  his  team  again  after  an  absence  of  on- 
ly ^<'0  mimUes,  He  had  done  it  by  his  watch  in 
four  and  a  half  minutes.  He  has  since  suffered, 
and  is  still  suffering,  the  consequences  of  such  a 
reckless  habit,  having  been  intensely  afflicted 
with  dyspepsia  for  a  number  of  years.  With 
this  experience  in  his  own  person,  he  discontin- 
ued cutting  hay  for  his  horses'  feed,  giving  them 
long  hay,  moistened  and  sprinkled  with  meal, 
thus  compelling  them  to  use  the  means  which 
nature,  perhaps  wisely,  provided  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  food  for  digestion.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  thorough  mastication  of  food  is  less 
necessary  ibr  a  horse  or  a  cow  than  for  a  man  P 
A  neighbor  of  mine,  an  old  and  experienced  far- 
mer, once  said  to  me,  that  a  calf  would  require 
much  less  milk  when  aUowed  to  take  it  in  the 
natural  way,  than  when  required  to  drink  it  from 
a  pail.  From  my  own  experience,  I  am  convinced 
this  is  a  fact  If  it  is  so,  is  it  not  likely  that  the 
reason  is,  that,  in  the  slower  mode  of  taking  it, 
the  saliva  has  a  better  o^portunit]^  to  mix  with 
the  food,  and  thus  render  it  more  digestible,  more 
appropriable  to  the  promotion  of  growth  P 

I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  there  maj  be  an 
advantage  in  Krinoing  hay  for  cattle,  as  it  would 
thus  go  into  the  stomach  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
whether  the  animal  chewed  it  much  or  little,  and 
it  would  thus  be  more  readily  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  juice.  A  greater  per  centage  of  the  food 
would  probably  thus  be  digested,  and  pass  into 
the  circulation,  and  form  flesh  or  milL  StiU, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  reason  for 
grinding  hay  that  there  is  for  grinding  grain. 
Most  of  the  grains  are  provided  with  a  coverinjg 
that  will  usually  resist  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  unless  it  is  broken — and  in  the  haste  of  eat- 
ing, much  grain  would  be  swallow^  whole,  {oid 
pass  through  the  animal  undigested.  Even  birds, 


with  their  stronff  digestive  power,  are  known  in 
this  way  to  be  the  means  of  conveying  seeds  un- 
injured to  distant  places.  Hay,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  such  resisting  coating,  and  from  its  shape 
is  not  so  likely  to  reach  the  stomach  without  be- 
ing at  least  bruised  and  crushed,' sufficiently  to 
enable  the  juices  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  to 
mix  with  it,  and  put  it  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  will  yield  up  most  of  its  nutriment 

M.  Pratt. 
Coneordf  Mass,,  Dee,  15, 1867. 
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WtLAMOU  ».  aAffl. 


Ben  Fiiher  had  flniahed  his  barreftlng, 

And  he  stood  by  the  orchard  gate, 
One  foot  on  the  rail  and  one  on  the  gronnd. 

As  he  called  to  his  good  wife— Kate. 
There  were  stains  of  tol^on  liis  manlj  hand, 

The  dost  of  the  field  on  his  hat. 
But  a  twinkle  of  pleasure  was  in  his  eje 

As  he  looked  on  iiis  stock  so  (ht. 

*«Here,  gite  me  the  baby,  dear  Kate,  yon  are  tired, 

I  ftear  yon  liave  too  much  care, 
Yon  most  i«st  and  pidt  up  a  little,  I  think, 

Before  we  go  to  the  lair. 
I*d  hale  to  be  taking  Cat  oxen,  yon  know, 

Vat  hogs,  and  tut  dieep,  and  fet  cow, 
With  a  wife  atmy%lbows  as  pow  as  a  <^w. 

And  care-wrlnUes  shading  her  brow. 

u  iOukt  go,'  dU  yoa  say  ?    «Gan*t  afford  the  expenie  ?' 

I  know,  Kate,  oar  crops  iJnt  the  best. 
Bat  we're  labored  together  to  keep  things  along. 

And  together  well  now  take  a  rest. 
The  orchard  Is  bare,  but  old  brlndle  Is  prime. 

And  Uly  and  Fan  are  a  show. 
Your  batter  and  dieese  can't  be  beat  in  the  State, 

So  up  to  the  feir  we  will  go. 

« You^ve  ne'er  seen  a  city,  and  Qeveland  Is  fine, 

Ne'er  seen  the  Uue,  bUIowy  l*ke, 
Ne'er  rode  In  a  rail  car,  nor  been  in  a  throng, 

So,  Kate,  this  Journey  well  take, 
And  gamer  new  feelings,  new  thouglite  and  new  ways. 

If  we  find  those  that  suit  as  we  roam, 
And  gamer  up  strength  with  our  head,  heart  and  haiids. 

For  the  love  and  the  duties  of  home. 

"I  sometimes  have  thooght,  Kate,  as  I  plodded  along. 

For  months,  o'er  the  same  weary  ground, 
That  a  fellow  who  had  such  a  reaUy  hard  time, 

In  Ohio  no  where  could  be  found. 
But  when  I've  been  called  from  my  home  for  awhile. 

And  seen  how  the  rest  get  along, 
I've  come  faaek  to  my  toll  vrith  a  light,  eheerftal  heart, 

Anf  Hhere*i  no  plaoe  Uke  home,*  was  my  song. 

"I  wonder  that  mothers  dont  wholly  despair, 

Who  ne'er  from  their  cares  get  away, 
But  walk  the  same  tread-wheel  of  duty  for  years. 

Scarce  stopping  to  rest  night  or  day. 
I  dont  wonder  they  grow  discontented  sometimes. 

That  their  feelings  grow  rapsy  and  ooM, 
For  toll  never-ending,  and  labor  oncheered. 

Makes  women— and  mm,  sometimes  scold." 

Kate  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  said,  **Ben,  well  go } 

There  may  be  better  oxen  than  ours, 
Horses  swifter  on  foot,  and  finer  by  for. 

Better  hatter  and  eheeee,  fruit  and  flowers. 
Bat  there's  one  thing  I  daim  I  know  can't  be  beat 

In  the  whole  Yankee  nation  to-day, 
I'd  not  swap  him,  I  know,  for  a  kingdom  to  booi-^ 

That's  my  *gade  man  ;> "  and  Kate  ran  away. 

Ohio  OMiMHor. 
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JFbr  tke  New  England  Farmgr, 

THE  THnras  i  baibb— iro.  5. 

CHUFAS,  OB  EABTH  ALMOND. 

This  is  a  sort  of  grass,  that  produces  on  its 
roots  a  small  bulb,  about  the  size  and  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  peanut.  It  is  sweet,  and  resem- 
bles in  taste  a  chestnut,  though  not  so  agreeable, 
for  the  skin  sticks  in  your  throat  after,  or  while 
you  are  eating.  This  thing  was  sent  out  by  the 
l*atent  Office,  and  recommended  for  pigs.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  pigs  would  like  them,  but  if  they 
do,  I  should  say — ^let  them  dig  them ;  for  it  is  slow 
business  picking  them  up,  they  are  so  smaU,  not 
averaging  larger  than  good  sized  beans.  It  seems 
to  me  almost  worthless,  except  it  may  be  to  grow 
on  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod,  or  some  such  place 
where  a  man's  farm  moves  from  one  town  to  an- 
other every  time  the  wind  blows ;  here  it  might 
answer  to  keep  the  sand  covered  with  grass, 
which  I  presume — ^thouffh  I  did  not  try  it — would 
be  readily  eaten  by  cattle ;  and  as  it  remains  in 
the  ground  forever  unless  pains  are  taken  to  re- 
move it.  It  yields  quite  abundantly,  so  far  as 
number  goes,  some  three  or  four  hundred  to  a 
hill,  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  If  any  person  is 
disposed  to  try  a  few,  and  will  send  stamps  to 
pay  postage,  &c.,  I  will  forward  some  by  mail.  The 
Doys  may  oe  disposed  to  raise  them  as  a  substitute 
for  chestnuts,  wnich  are  not  always  abundant. 

orange's  new  eablt  bkoccou. 

Sent  to  me  by  Patent  Office.  It  is  a  worthless 
sort,  if  mine  were  true,  for  they  did  not  produce 
a  single  head  in  the  whole  lot. 

WINNIQSTABT  CABBAGE. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  variety,  and  one  I 
believe  of  great  excellence.  I  received  the  seed 
from  the  Patent  Office,  and  it  was  true.  It  is  of  the 
sugar  loaf  form,  and  of  medium  size,  though 
larger  than  the  Early  York,  and  but  little  later. 
The  head  is  very  compact,  even  of  the  smallest, 
and  what  is  in  theirfavoT,  they  all  head,  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  failing  to  do  so.  Should 
be  started  in  hot  beds  same  time  as  Early  York, 
and  they  will  be  quite  early  and  profitable.  I 
consider  it  as  well  worthy  to  enter  the  list  of  veg- 
etables to  be  grown  for  market. 

James  F.  C.  Hyde. 

Ntwton  Centre  Dec,  10, 1857. 


VAIiUB  OF  YAJJUSS  UBAV1B8. 

No  manure  is  so  well  worth  the  saving  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  as  the  falling  leaves  of  the 
season.  According  to  Payen,  they  contain  near- 
ly three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  ordinary  barn- 
yard manure ;  and  every  farmer  who  has  strewn 
and  covered  them  in  his  trenches  late  in  the  fall, 
or  in  December,  must  have  noticed  the  next  sea- 
son how  black  and  moist  the  soil  is  that  adheres 
to  the  thrifty  young  beets  he  pulls.  No  vegeta- 
ble substance  yields  its  woody  fibre  and  becomes 
soluble,  quicker  than  leaves,  and  from  this  very 
cause  they  are  soon  dried  up,  scattered  to  the 
winds  and  wasted,  if  not  gathered  and  trenched 
iz^  or  composted  before  the  advent  of  severe 
winter. 

As  leaves  are  poor  in  carbon  and  rich  in  alka- 
lias  salts,  as  well  as  nitrogen,  they  are  especially 


valuable  in  compost  with  manhaden  fish  manure 
and  dead  animals,  poor  in  potash,  but  abounding 
in  carbon  and  lime  phosphate.  But  the  great 
value  of  leaves  is  in  me  extra  nitrogen  tibey  con- 
tain. Prof.  Jackson  truly  savs  that  the  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  not  only  decompose  readily 
themselves,  but  they  also  induce  the  elements  of 
other  organic  matter  with  which  they  are  in  con- 
tact, to  assume  new  forms,  or  to  enter  into  new 
chemical  combinations ;  and  according  to  the 
long  continued  and  varied  Rothbamsted  experi- 
ments of  the  indefatigable  Lawes  and  Br.  Gil- 
bert, nitrogen,  in  its  compound  form,  (ammonia,) 
also  exerts  the  same  potent  influence  on  the  in- 
organic or  mineral  elements  of  the  soil,  render- 
ing even  sand  into  the  soluble  food  of  plants. 
Yet  every  farmer  or  gardener  ou^ht  also  to  know 
that  his  own  mechanical  aid  m  trenching  or 
plowing,  in^  order  to  keep  his  soil  permeable 
and  absorptive,  is  indispensable  to  aia  nature  in 
developing  her  chemi(»l  process. — RurcANew^ 
Yorker. 

THB  QBAVBiffBTmir  AFFIiS. 

One  of  the  best  fall  apples  in  all  the  world,  is 
the  ''Gravenstein  apple,"  so  called.  It  originated 
in  Germany,  but  is  found  to  flourish  well  in  all 
the  northern  sections  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  apple  will  flourish,  and  its  introduction  to  this 
country  resulted  in  a  rich  acquisition  to  our  fruits, 
and  the  person  who  did  so  good  a  deed  should 
receive  dne  honors  from  all  the  lovers  of  good 
apples.  This  person,  we  learn  from  Eotey^s  Mag^ 
azine  of  Horticulture  for  October,  was  Capt.  John 
pe Wolfe,  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  it  was 
brought  over  into  New  York  some  time  before 
by  some  of  the  Dutch ;  this  is  not  exactly  certain, 
but  it  is  exactly  certain  that  Capt.  De  Wolfe  did 
introduce  it  into  New  England,  and  that  from  his 
tree  it  has  spread  into  thousands  of  nurseries  and 
orchards.  In  proof  of  this,  the  editor  of  the 
Magosdne  above  named  published  the  following 
letter  from  Capt.  DeWolie,  which  ^ivcs  in  detau 
the  history  of  the  transaction,  which  thoueh  a 
quiet  and  humble  deed,  is  nevertheless  more  Hon- 
orable and  more  useful,  and  productive  of  more 
real  blessinff  and  good  to  our  community,  than 
all  the  "fillitustering"  of  Walker  or  any  other  in 
this  fillibustering  age. — Maine  Farmer. 

THE  captain's  LETTER. 

Deab  Sia: — ^As  there  appeared  to  be  some 
discrepancy  in  the  account  of  the  origin,  name 
and  time  of  introduction  of  the  Gravenstein  ap- 
ple in  ^s  coimtry ,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  hand 
you  Uus  statement,  not  that  I  think  there  is  any 
especial  merit  in  the  introduction,  as  I  think  we 
are  all  bound  to  do  what  good  we  can  in  promot- 
ing and  enriching  the  products  of  our  own  soil ; 
neither  do  I  make  any  pretensions  to  be  a  con- 
noisseur in  fruits,  or  vegetables,  but  this  I  can 
say  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  ear- 
ly youth  I  had  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  or  fac- 
ulty, which  enabled  me  to  find  the  best  apple  tree 
in  the  neighborinff  orchards,  the  darkest  night 
that  ever  was,  with  as  much  facility  as  in  liper 
vears,  I  could  find  mv  way  both  day  and  night 
blindfold,  to  maintop  oowlme. 

However,  if  it  should  be  considered  that  there 
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18  merit  in  such  introduction,  I  see  no  reason  why 
my  dish  should  not  be  the  right  side  up,  in  order 
to  receive  what  may  legitimately  fall  therein  \  if 
nothing  prior  to  the  following  can  be  shown,  then 
perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  fact,  viz. : 

Being  at  Copenhagen  in  the  fall  of  1825, 1  no- 
ticed at  the  wharves  a  number  of  small  craft  from 
Holstein,  with  fruit,  principally  apples  i  I  bought 
some  which  were  recommended  as  the  Oraven- 
stein,  a  very  superior  apple,  high  flavored  as  to 
the  taste  and  smell.  I  was  so  much  delighted 
with  this  fruit,  having  never  heard  of  it  before, 
and  being  desirous  of  cultivating  it  in  my  little 
warden  in  Boston,  that  I  requested  my  friends 
Messrs.  Raynolds  &  Co.  to  purchase  for  me  at 
the  nursery  two  trees  of  that  kind  of  fruit,  and 
to  be  sure  that  they  were  genuine  Gravenstein, 
which  they  did. 

On  my  arrival  in  Boston  in  May  following,  the 
trees  being  seven  months  out  oi  the  ground,  I 
had  some  doubts  as  to  my  being  able  to  make 
them  live.  Knowing  General  Dearborn  to  be  an 
amateur  in  trees,  I  presented  him  with  what  I 
thought  to  be  the  best  one,  and  planted  the  other 
mysdf ;  they  both  lived  and  grew  vigorously. — 
Aoout  a  year  afterwards  I  moved  to  Bristol,  R. 
I.,  and  took  my  tree  with  me,  and  planted  it  there, 
and  when  I  left  that  place  several  years  subse- 
quently, it  was  in  a  bearing  state. 

I  was  desirous  to  know  the  ori^n  of  its  name 
and  place,  and  was  informed  that  it  originated  in 
a  nobleman's  garden  in  Holstein,  near  to  a  family 
gravestone, — hence  the  name  Gravenstein. 


Jbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
CUIiTUBSS  OF  THB  OABBOT. 

It  is  said  this  crop  the  present  season  has  fal- 
len short  of  expectations  nearly  one-third!  How 
is  the  fact?  1.  AVliat  is  a  proper  expectation 
of  crops?  2.  What  has  been  the  product  ?  Past 
experience  has  shown,  on  strong  land  well  and 
carefully  cultivated,  a  product  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty.five  tons  to  the  acre— estimating  forty 
bushels  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  South  Danvers,  informed  me 
that  he  had  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  the  orange 
carrot  on  about  one  and  a  half  acres^-o^  twenty- 
four  tons  to  the  acre.  Before  they  were  dug  the 
product  was  estimated  much  more  than  this.  The 
land  was  strong,  the  appcaitince  of  the  field  very 
fine,  but  the  crop  turnea  out  less  than  was  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Buxton  had  a  field  of  about  half 
an  acre,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  thirty-four 
tons  to  the  acre.  Only  two  cords  of  stable  ma- 
nure were  applied  upon  this  field.  In  all  other 
respects  it  had  the  most  careful  culture.  Mr.  B.*s 
land  is  strong,  rocky  and  fertile.  The  short 
home  carrot  was  the  variety  grown,  thirty-five 
bushels  of  which  weigh  a  ton,  or  fifty-seven  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  Mr.  Waters'  field  of  carrots 
promised  well  early  in  the  season,  but  when  I  last 
saw  it,  there  was  more  ydlovmess  above  than  be- 
low the  surface,  and  I  expect  the  product  did  not 
exceed  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Brown's 
field  yielded  at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  to  the 
acre.  His  land  is  first-rate,  and  his  supply  of 
of  manure  not  limited — not  less  than  ten  cords 
to  the  acre.  I  saw,  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son, many  other  fields,  but  have  no  good  reason  to 


believe  that  any  of  them  yielded  more  than  twen- 
ty tons  to  the  acre,  generally  less,  so  that  twen- 
ty tons  may  be  set  down  as  a  fair  product  of  the 
season.  These  sold,  delivered,  for  $10  a  ton. 
Is  not  this  a  good  use  of  land  P 

Is  there  any  crop,  with  the  same  labor  applied, 
that  will  pay  better  than  the  carrot  ?  True,  it  re- 
quires at  first  particular  care,  but  when  it  eets  a 
going,  as  the  boy  said,  it  whUtles  itself,  and  often 
nils  out  abundantly.  I  remember  a  few  years 
since,  a  gentleman  from  Berkshire  county,  who 
had  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  view- 
ing crops,  stated  at  one  of  the  farmers'  meet- 
ings in  Boston,  that  he  had  seen  fields  of  carrots 
yielding  forty  tons,  or  two  thousand  bushels  to 
the  acre.  When  asked  how  this  was  made  cer- 
tain, he  said,  the  committee  dug  a  patch  in  Sep- 
tember, and  found  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
knowing  the  propensity  to  increase  in  weight  un- 
til the  end  of  November,  the^  judged  there 
would  be  twice  as  many  at  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing. Essex  cultivators  do  not  come  at  their  re- 
sults in  this  way.  Nothing  short  of  actual  meas* 
ure  and  actual  weight  satisfies  them,  such  as  hon- 
est men  would  be  willing  to  buy  or  sdl  by. 

December  5,  1857.  Essex. 


FBAOTIONS  07  AN  ACBS2  FOB  SXPEBI- 

MBNT. 

It  is  often  very  desirable  to  the  fanner  to 
measure  off  from  a  lot  of  land  fractions  of  one 
acre,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  aifferent  modes  of  planting,  cul- 
tivating or  manuring.  To  facilitate  this  we  give 
below  the  measurement  of  a  side  of  a  square, 
containing  the  following  fractional  parts  of  an 
acre: 

Feet  Square* 

1-10  of  ftn  acre  oontaios  about 52| 

1-8  "  "  "     73j 

1-4  ««  "  "     1041 

1^  «♦  "  «*     12lJ 

1-a  «  "  "     147j 

lacre  »»  ♦«     209 

We  cannot  but  suggest  to  our  readers  the  im- 
portance and  advantage  of  combining  with  the 
usual  duties  of  the  farm  such  experiments  as  may 
easily  be  conducted  without  any  interruption  of 
the  work,  and  yet  will  often  lead  to  the  most  de- 
cisive results.  If  one  is  to  plant  an  acre  of  po- 
tatoes, for  instance,  divide  it  into  quarters,  and 
each  quarter  into  eighths  if  needed,  and  plant 
one  part  with  small  seed,  another  with  large, 
another  cut,  and  another  whole  $  manure  one 
part  tn  the  hillj  another  outside.  On  one  quarter 
try  salt  to  prevent  the  rot,  on  another  lime, 
another  ashes,  &c.  No  man  can  do  this  without 
soon  increasing  his  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
soon  after,  his  wealth. — Granite  State  Farmer. 


Pear-shaped  Tomatoes. — ^Mr.  Isaac  B.  Rum- 
ford,  of  Oakland,  brought  to  our  oflice  a  box  of 
fine  pear-shaped  tomatoes,  raised  by  him  from 
seed  imported  last  spring.  They  look  very  nice, 
having  the  regular  pear  shape,  and  a  smooth  skin, 
with  very  few  seeds.  They  can  be  divided  near- 
ly in  the  middle  so  that  one-half  will  show  no 
seeds,  and  appear  to  be  quite  an  improvement  in 
the  ordinary  tomato.  We  thank  Mr.  Rumford 
for  his  attention.*— Co/.  Far. 
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WABTB  OF  BBWAGB  AS^D  VABM-TABD 


In  your  journal  of  the  19th  of  January  last,  a 
gentleman,  of  Falmouth,  stated  as  follows : 

"Seeing  that  Messrs.  Gibbs,  as  British  agents 
of  tiie  Peruvian  GoYemment,  have  raised  the 
price  of  ^ano  £2  per  ton,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  know  if  Messrs.  Barrodia  Brothers,  the  United 
States  agents,  have  done,  the  same,  the  consump- 
tion there  being  about  one-third  of  that  here  P 
Brother  Jonathan  is  not  likely  to  stand  it.  Tak- 
ing the  imports  of  both  countries  at  400,000  tons, 
it  would  be  £800,000  out  of  the  farmers'  pockets 
for  this  year.  The  freight  and  cost  of  shipping 
it  are  the  same  as  when  sold  at  £9  per.ton.'^ 

Is  not  this  enough  to  arouse  and  to  open  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  every  mrmer  in  England,  and  to  forth- 
with preserve  every  particle  of  manure  that  is,  or 
can  be,  made  upon  a  farm  ?  Nay,  let  each  and 
every  farmer  preserve  the  black  water,  which  is 
the  essence  or  the  manure,  and  convey  it  upon 
the  farm.  The^  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  con-< 
taining  2,500,000  inhabitants,  is  worth  at  least 
£3,000,000  yearly^,  which  goes  to  manure  the 
sea,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  land  which  pro- 
duced it. 

The  great  agriculturist,  I  mean  the  far-famed 
Mr.  Coke,  tiie  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  wisely  said, 
the  more  meat  a  plowed  poor-land  farmer  sent 
to  Smithfield,  the  more  com  he  would  be  enabled 
to  sell  per  acre  at  Mark  Lane.  Ck)nvert  plenty 
of  com  and  cake  into  meat;  as  the  value  of  farm- 
yard manure  is  in  proportion  to  what  it  is  made 
of.  If  cattle  eat  straw  alone,  the  dung  is  straw 
alone,  the  cattle  are  straw,  the  farm  is  straw,  and 
the  farmer  is  straw — and  they  are  all  straw  to- 

g ether,  said  the  great  cultivator,  Mr.  Coke,  who 
vcd  before  his  day. 

Wonders  are  yet  to  be  done  in  a^culture  by 
a  combination  of  agricultural  chemistrv,  botany, 
geology  and  other  sciences,  &c. — branches  of  ag- 
riculture. Steam,  gas  and  the  telegraph  are  the 
only  three  steps  towards  a  great  mountain.  And 
let  the  readers  consider  tluit  the  value  of  bones, 
guano,  and  many  other  artificial  manures,  were 
not  known  a  century  back  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  The  wheels  of  Nature  and  Time  were 
never  made  to  stand  still  or  roll  backward ;  and 
little  is  known  in  agriculture  to  what  is  yet  to 
know ;  agriculture  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  its 
infancy.  The  scientific  implements  in  husbandry 
now  exhibited,  denote  what  I  say— implements 
that  were  not  known  half  a  century  back. — Mark 
Law  Express. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHEAP  BIBE  HIVES. 

"Amicus,"  in  the  Farmer  of  Nov.  21,  says  :  "I 
must  differ  from  Mr.  Quinby  respeeting  the  econ- 
omy of  planing  a  bee-hive  inside.''  Ho  reasons 
very  consistently  to  all  appearance,  showing  how 
much  labor  of  the  bees  is  saved,  &c.,  and  supposes 
he  can  see  an  actual  difference  in  results  in  favor 
of  a  planed  hive.  I  fear  "Amicus's"  experience  is 
not  to  be  defended  on  $  he  reports  only  one  case. 
I  did  not  recommend  leaving  a  hive  rough  inside, 
(as  so  much  labor  for  the  oees,  seemingly,  for 
nothing,)  without,  as  I  thought,  good  reasons.  I 
had  found  that  although  two  swarms  might  stay 


and  work  well  in  such  hives ;  that  the  third,  Tes^ 
peciaUy  if  quite  large,)  would  have  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  holding  fast,  that  they  lost  more  time  in 
swarming  out  and  being  re-hived,  than  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  sibooth  hives  for  the  whole.  Anoth- 
er risk :  Every  time  a  swarm  leaves  a  hive,  the 
chance  of  going  to  the  woods  increases.  If  one 
in  six,  or  even  ten,  is  thus  lost  in  consequence, 
tme  economy  would  seem  to  dictate  a  rough  hive. 
A  large  swarm  of  bees  contains  several  thous- 
ands, and  their  weight  when  first  hived,  fbefore 
any  combs  are  made,)  must  be  supported  by  a 
few  hundreds.  If  nothing  but  a  smooth  surface 
is  presented  for  their  claws  to  lay  hold  of,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  difficulty  j  and  their  frequent- 
ly falling  in  a  mass  to  the  floor,  interfSsres jnateri- 
ally  wim  their  labors,  even  when  they,  do  not 
leave.  M.  Quinby. 

8t.  JdhnmnOe,  N.  Y. 


Jfor  the  New  England  Fanner. 
CABBOTS,  2000  BUSHEIiS  FEB  AOBE I 

Fmend  Brown: — ^I  saw  in  your  December 
N.  E.  Farmer  a  piece  relating  to  carrots,  over 
the  signature  of  "Henry  Lee,  m  Waltham."  In 
1852, 1  purchased  a  farm  near  my  residence  in 
this  town ;  oil  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  had  been 
raised  carrots,  for  several  years  before  I  made 
the  purchase.  I  have  continued  to  raise  them  on 
the  same  piece  every  year  since.  The  land  is 
rich,  but  rather  stony,  having  a  thick  surfiice  of 
loam  resting  on  clay  and  gravel  subsoil.  In  fact, 
the  soil  is  very  much  like  Mr.  Lee's,  and  has  been 
cultivated  like  his  in  every  respect.  I  have  plowed 
the  land  the  last  two  years,  three  times  eacn  year, 
with  a  Michigan  plow.  I  gave  four  hand  weed- 
ings,  and  sowed  the  rows  only  12  inches  apart. 
The  first  three  years,  I  raised  about  175  bushels 
each  year.  The  fourth,  I  plowed  with  a  Michi- 
gan plow,  deep,  and  raisea  200  bushels.  Last 
spring,  I  plowed  with  the  same  plow,  giving  a 
furrow  13  inches,  and  I  raised,  by  actual  measure- 
ment, 342  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  1368  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  carrots  were  the  largest  ever 
raised  in  this  section,  and  were  many  of  them 
over  two  feet  lonff,  and  proportiondly  large. 
This  fall,  I  have  enlarged  the  piece  to  100  rods, 
and  sunk  all  the  rocks  18  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, at  an  expense  of  $40, — and  if  I  am  as  suc- 
cessful next  year  as  I  have  been  this,  I  shall  bo 
disappointed  if  I  do  not  raise  at  the  rate  of  2000 
busnels  per  acre.  I  am  satisfied  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  carrots  Can  be  raised  in  larger  crops 
by  planting  the  same  piece  every  year. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lee,  "Why  have  they  not 
been  more  generally  and  more  extensively  culti- 
vated in  a  State  where  feed  for  milch  cows  and 
horses  is  so  extremely  high  ?" 

S.  D.  Davenport. 

ITopkintan,  Dec.  10,  1857. 


Height  of  Colts. — ^A  very  reliable  rule  to 
judge  the  height  a  colt  will  attain  to  when  lull 
grown,  is  the  following :  When  the  colt  gets  to 
be  three  weeks  old,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  perfectly 
straightened  in  its  limbs,  measure  from  the  edge 
of  the  hair  on  the  hoofs  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
joint;  and  for  every  inch,  it  will  grow  to  tha 
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height  of  a  hand  of  four  inches  when  its  growth 
is  matured.  Thus,  if  this  distance  l^e  found  six- 
teen inches,  it  will  make  a  horse  sixteen  hands 
hi^h.  By  this  means  a  man  may  know  some- 
thing of  what  sort  of  a  horse,  with  proper  care, 
he  is  to  expect  from  his  colt. — Tenne9see  Farmer 
and  Mechanic. 


COWS  AND  BUTTER. 

Mr.  Editok  :— In  a  late  number  of  the  Tele- 
graph your  correspondent  B.  asks  for  a  detailed 
statement,  as  to  tne  feeding  of  cows  and  making 
butter  in  autumn  and  winter.  Now  if  B.  can 
gather  anything  of  value  to  himsel£  from  my 
statement  of  the  mode  we  have  been  practising 
for  some  sixteen  years,  I  shall  be  repaid  for  my 
trouble  in  offerinff  it. 

^  I  will  begin  witn  the  care  of  cows  about  calvinff 
time.  For  several  days  before  this  period,  I  feed 
ruta  bagas  or  turnips,  if  I  have  them ;  if  not,  a 
little  cake  meal  will  answer,  to  keep  the  cow  in 
about  the  same  condition  she  would  be  on  grass. 
After  calving,  I  give  warm  slop  for  drink  for  the 
first  three  days ;  this  is  made  oy  scalding  a  little 
wheat  bran ;  after  that  I  let  her  have  cold  water 
to  drink ;  I  don't  give  much  strong  food  for  a 
week  or  two,  for  fear  the  udder  will  swell ;  in 
that  case  I  nulk  all  I  can  get  first,  and  let  the  calf 
suck  afterward.  In  cold  weather  I  stable  the 
cows  at  night  and  most  of  the  day ;  I  let  them 
out  to  water  at  noon,  and  they  have  free  access  to 
8alt,  and  are  curried  every  morning. 

As  to  feed,  I  consider  there  is  nothing  better 
tlian  sweet  com  meal  and  good  hay ;  but  I  would 
here  say  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  m  raising  roots 
for  cows ;  if  fed  judiciously,  cows  will  milk  quite 
as  well,  and  the  cost  will  be  much  less,  and  the 
quality  of  the  butter  not  be  injured.  In  feeding 
toots  to  milch  cows,  a  little  com  meal  should  be 
fed  with  them,  and  they  should  be  fed  direcUy  af- 
ter milking,  as  the  smeU  of  the  roots  is  then  de- 
stroyed. 

Milking. — ^Perhaps  more  depends  on  this  than 
B.  is  aware  of ;  the  time  should  be  equally  divided ; 
the  udder  and  teats,  if  dirty,  should  be  washed 
with  warm  water  and  wiped  dry.  I  never  allow 
any  one  to  go  to  milk  without  first  washing  the 
hands.  We  milk  fast,  and  permit  no  talking  while 
at  it ;  I  don't  allow  the  fingers  to  be  put  into  the 
milk  to  moisten  the  teats ;  it  is  an  unclean  prac- 
tice. We  strain  through  a  fine  wire  strainer,  and 
put  about  five  quarts  in  a  nan ;  these  pans  are 
tin,  and  they  aire  kept  bright  and  scalded  fre- 

Siientlv.  The  temperature  of  the  room  where 
le  milk  is  kept  should  be  from  55  to  65  Fahren- 
heit; there  should  be  no  cooking  done  where 
milk  is  kept ;  there  should  not  be  left  more  than 
tliree  millungs  stand  at  one  time,  as  the  cream 
gets  bitter.  Should  the  cream  not  rise  fast 
enough,  about  a  fill  of  sour  milk  to  each  pan, 
when  strained,  wifl  help  it.  The  cream  should 
be  stirred  every  day,  and  the  oldest  should  not 
be  over  a  week. 

Churnino. — ^When  churned,  the  cream  should 
he  of  the  temperature  of  62  degrees. 

The  Butter. — Should  the  butter  need  ahigb- 
er  color,  or  more  grass-like  flavor,  a  few  yellow 
carrots,  pared,  grated  and  boiled  in  new  milk, 
strained,  and  the  liquor  put  in  the  chum  with  the 
cream,  will  do  it.    The  chum,  butter-worker, 


scale,  &c.,  should  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  and 
scalded  before  and  after  using,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  being  put  awav  for  future 
use.  Every  particle  of  buttermilk  should  be  taken 
from  the  butter  before  the  salt  is  added ;  the  best 
quality  of  salt  should  be  used,  and  this  should 
be  thoroughly  worked  in,  or  the  butter  will  be 
streaked.  After  the  butter  is  put  into  pounds 
and  printed,  the  cloths  should  be  put  on ;  they 
should  be  of  fine  white  muslin,  and  kept  white, 
and  should  be  put  in  salt  and  water  and  wrung 
dry  before  using ;  the  butter  may  then  be  put  in 
llie  tub,  which  should  be  clean  and  sweet 

Now  if  B.  is  regular  in  attending  market,  and 
will  follow  the  above  directions,  he  will  soon 
find  customers  for  his  butter  at  tiu-top  market 
price.  I  would  here  add,  that  B.  snould  see  to 
the  milking  of  the  cows  himself,  and  his  wife 
should  take  charge  of  it  after  it  is  strained ;  for 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  success — and  not  trust 
to  careless  hired  help,  as  this  branch  of  farming 
will  pay  if  rightly  attended  to.  I  fijid  by  refer- 
ence to  my  accounts,  that  my  cows  have  averaged 
a  little  over  sixty  dollars  each,  thus  far  the  pres- 
ent season,  and  the  season  has  yet  four  months 
to  run- — Qermantotcn  Telegraph. 


For  the  New  England  /brmMk 

FOsiTioiar  OF  this  fabmeb. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  being  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  I  offer  some  reflections  and  suggestions  that 
should  be  pondered  upon  by  all  who  have  a  home 
among  the  hills  and  valleys,  where  want  and  gaunt 
misery  seldom  come. 

The  year  that  is  about  closing  upon  us  has 
been  to  the  farmer  about  an  average  one  in  the 
products  of  the  earth ;  some  good,  others  fair,  and 
a  few  of  the  less  necessary,  poor ;  prices  have 
been  somewhat  affected,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
other  branches  of  business.  We  live  first  our- 
selves, let  the  price  be  what  it  may,  and  then  if 
we  have  more  than  we  want,  we  sell  to  those 
who  will  purchase.  Our  rents  are  small  com- 
pared with  those  in  cities,  as  a  f^rm  worth  $5000 
IS  no  more  per  year  than  a  small  merchant  or 
clerk  pays  for  an  ordinary  house  in  Boston  or 
vicinity ;  aijd  while  we  get  our  rent,  we  also  ob- 
tain free  our  fuel,  grain,  pork,  butter,  milk,  eg^s, 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  together  with 
a  horse  and  carriage  to  ride  when  and  where  we 
please,  without  extra  expense,  and  with  ordinary 
management  sell  from  (500  to  $1000  worth  be- 
sides ;  and  this  ought  to  be  observed ;  we  do  not 
sell,  or  have  in  trade,  our  farm  or  stock;  but  the 
vroduda  only.  What  we  lose,  is  quite  likely  to 
oe  by  investing  in  stocks,  &c.,  off  the  farm,  which 
investment  seems  to  have  the  fatality  of  gprowing 
beautifully  less  eveiy  year;  better  invest  at 
home  upon  the  farm,  by  reclaiming  swamp  lands, 
setting  out  forest  trees  upon  sandy  plains  and 
steep  declivities,  draining,  &c. 

To  a  lazy  man  or  boy  the  farm  is  a  hateful 
place,  and  my  advice  to  such  is  to  leave  it,  for 
uod's  sunshine  is  better  than  the  shadow  of  such 
persons.  Loafing  has  become  a  science,  one  of 
the  flne  arts ;  labor  is  considered  ungenteel  by 
too  many.  Some  prefer  to  steal,  gamble  or  rob, 
while  others  prefer  to.  beg  or  go  hungry — any- 
thing but  work;    but  there    are  as    many  to 
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feed  to-day,  as  yesterday,  or  a  year  ago  ;  popula- 
tion and  immigration  continue  to  fiU  the  country 
at  a  rapid  rate  ;  consumption  increases,  and  the 
ability  to  supply  scarcely  keeps  pace  with  the  de- 
mand. The  rush  to  cities  to  trade  and  live  gen- 
teelly has  been  a  curse  to  the  country,  draining 
the  farm  to  fill  the  cities,  and  if  the  general  crash 
shall  change  the  tide  and  establish  more  content- 
ment on  the  farm,  then  we  shall  have  gained  by 
the  sad  lesson. 

Now  is  the  time  to  review  the  past,  and,  if  any 
of  us  have  been  bitten  by  the  various  delusions 
of  the  da},  to  draw  from  them  lessons  of  wisdom, 
and  learn,  henceforth,  to  shun  the  rock  upon  which 
so  many  have  dashed  their  hard  earnings,  as  well 
as  fond  ho}}es.  It  is  but  a  poor  consolation,  that 
others  are  in  the  same  difficulty  with  ourselves. 
Let  us  strive  to  lend  aid,  not  reouire  it 

Farmers  cannot  afford  to  **Iook  at  the  ele- 
phant*' often,  and  when  they  have  once  seen  the 
curiosity,  it  should  suffice,  remembering  that  it  is 
the  same,  whether  it's  Cochin  China  fowls  at 
$50  a  pair,  Chinese  yams  or  sugar  cane,  or  hunt- 
ing up  a  nice,  easy  and  genteelousiness, where  a 
person  with  $25  capital  can  obtain  $100  per 
month,  &c.  This  is  a  fast  age,  and  if  we  appro- 
priate the  good  things  of  this  world  for  our  com- 
fort and  convenience,  and  u«e  them  wisely,  as  God 
intended  we  should,  a  long  and  happy  life  awdts 
the  honest  sons  of  the  farm,  such  as  few  others 
can  equal.  That  they  may  blend  more  of  the  po- 
etrv-  of  life  with  the  labor  of  the  hands,  thank 
God  and  take  courage,  is  the  wish  of  a 

Concord,  Dec,  1857.       Brother  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CUBOULIO. 

This  subject  has  seemingly  been  exhausted, 
and  the  recent  communications  upon  it  but  repe- 
titiona  of  what  has  been  said  before,  or  the  fail- 
ure of  remedies  recommended.  Well,  "Hope  on, 
hope  ever."  Try  experiments  j  reccommend  them 
to  others,  and  give  the  results  to  the  world. — 
The  question  is  often  asked,  where  do  curculios 
live  over  winter?  I  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not 
know,  but  think  that  they  live  in  the  earth,  and 
will  give  my  reason,  that  others  may  judge  what 
grounds  I  have  for  my  belief.  It  is  a  well  known 
uict,  that  curculios  come  from  the  earth  perfect 
insects  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  they 
have  finished  their  work  of  destruction  upon  the 
young  fruits  in  the  spring.  They  prepare  for 
another  generation,  and  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  insect  life,  (ants  and  bees  excepted,)  must 
soon  die,  whether  they  can  find  conveniences  for 
depositlnc^  their  eggs  or  not.  Now  the  question 
is,  how  do  the  larvse  of  this  late  brood  find 
nourishment  to  mature  a  sufficient  number,  to  do 
the  immense  amount  of  mischief  that  w^c  annu- 
ally witness?  The  black  knots  on  plum  and 
cheny  trees  is  one  resource,  and  I  have  often 
founa  them  or  their  work  in  a  ripe  apple ;  the 
crescent  mark  had  healed  up  and  resembled  a 
mole  on  the  human  skin,  and  the  little  worm  had 
not  length  of  life  sufficient  to  reach  the  core  or 
do  but  little  mischief,  yet  the  unmistakable  signs 
were  there.  Peaches  and  plums  often  have  a 
worm  in  them,  and  the  Qg^  must  have  been  de- 
posited after  the  stone  became  hard,  or  the  fruit 


would  have  made  but  little  progress  towards  ma- 
turity. Late  in  July,  and  early  in  August,  I  have 
seen  curculios  upon  ripe  currants  and  raspberries 
who  seemed  to  be  seeking  for  a  place  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  Late  in  the  season,  bliickbcrrics,  rasp- 
berries and  whortleberries  frequently  have  worms 
in  them,  and  they  are  rejected  as  being  maggoty 
but  may  it  not  be  curculios  ?  Who  will  decide 
or  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  ?  Let  the 
ball  be  kept  in  motion.  Mrs.  N.  Darling. 
New  Haven,  Conn,,  Kov,  9,  1857. 


UNITED   STATES  AGBICUIiTUBAIi 

SOCIETY. 
SIXTH   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  will 
hold  its  sixth  annual  meeting  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington 
city,  on  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  when  the  election  of  officers  will  then 
be  held,  and  the  business  required  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society  will  be  transacted. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Society  are  re- 
spectfully notified  to  attend,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  State  and  other  Agricultural 
Associations  to  send  delegates,  that  there  may 
be  a  general  representation  of  agriculturists  **in 
Congress  assembled,"  to  protect  and  sustain  their 
interests,  acting  as  a  national  organization  oni 
such  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  as  may  be» 
deemed  appropriate.  Gentlemen  from  other  laivls; 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  acquisition  anddif-^ 
fusion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  are  also  invited 
to  attend,  and  to  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

The  published  volume  of  Transactions  for  1857, 
containing  reports  of  the  IHal  of  Beapers  and 
Mowers  at  Syracuse,  and  of  the  Gravid  Anrnuil 
Exhibition  at  Louisville,  will  be  delivered  to  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Society  at  the  annual  meeting» 

Important  agricultural  topics  will  be  publicly 
discussed,  after  introductory  remarks  by  eminent 
scientific  agriculturists.  Among  them  will  be: 
"JTie  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,"  *^I7ie  necessity  o/hav- 
ing  a  more  lyerfect  knowledge  of  the  mineral  ne- 
cessities of  our  oicn  crops  developed,"  "Meteorolo^ 
gical  observations  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture," 
^^ Manures  and  Fertilisers,"  *^The  disease  knotcn  as 
^Hog-cliolera,^ "  "  The  Improved  Kentucky  Sheep," 
''^Agricultural  Colleges  and  Farm  Softools,"  and 
"jf/ia  Agricultural  Politics  of  our  Country" 

Public  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  when 
the  discussion  of  each  of  the  above-named  topics 
will  be  commenced.  Gentlemen  having  other 
topics  pertinent  to  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture, w'hich  they  may  wisji  to  introduce  or  to  hav« 
discussed,  will  please  referthem  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  through  the  Secretary,  that  a  place 
may  be  assigned  tnem  on  the  programme. 

Propositions  from  cities  at  which  the  next  An-^ 
nual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  is  desired,  will  be 
received  and  considered* 

The  business  office  of  the  Society  is  in  Todd's 
Marble  Building,  one  door  west  of  Brown's  Ho* 
tel,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,,  where  all  interested  in 
the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement  axe  invited 
to  call  when  in  Washington  city.  Apicultural 
newspapers  directed  to  the  Secretary  will  be  there 
placed  on  file  for  public  inspection,  and  contribu- 
tions of  agricultural  works  for  the  library  are 
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solicited.  Models  or  drawings  of  agricultural  im- 
plements or  machinery,  if  sent  free  of  expense, 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

Gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  become  life  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  can  do  so  by  paying  or  re- 
mitting ten  dollrrs  to  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  B.  B. 
French,  Washington  city.  This  will  entitle  them, 
without  any  further  paj-ments,  to  the  full  privi- 
leges of  memberships—among  these  are :  free  ad- 
mission to  all  exliibitions  of  the  Society,  the  an- 
nual volumes  of  published  transactions,  and  the 
large  and  elegant  diploma. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President. 

Ben:  Perley  Poore,  Secretary. 


Fbr  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

THJS  FASr  SBASON.^OVlBSaPBUKINa, 
ONION  BLIGHT — K  DESTRUCTIVE  FOREST  WORM. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — May  and  June  were  cold 
and  wet ;  much  com  required  replanting,  but  an 
average  crop  was  raised,  yet  witn  a  larger  por- 
tion of  unnpe  ears  than  usual.  Oats,  rye  and 
buckwheat  have  been  good  crops.  Potatoes  have 
nroved  more  nearly  a  failure  than  has  ever  been 
know  here,  for  though  their  vines  were  large  and 
^iong,  the  tubers  were  proportionately  reverse, 
few  and  small ;  one  large  farmer  offering  for  the 
digging,  only  the  quantity  which  he  had  planted. 
Apjjles  have  been  few  and  very  defective.  The 
blossoms  were  abundant,  but  cold,  rain  and 
clouds  held  them  stationary  till  they  lost  their  vi- 
tality, and  they  were  generally  blighted.  The 
apples  that  set  were  destroyed,  for  the  most  part, 
bv  the  curculio.  Peaches  have  been  nearly  all 
killed  by  the  two  last  winters,  and  plums  have 
shared  the  same  fate  on  my  ground,  and  on  that 
of  others.  Cherry  trees,  even  in  most  favored 
localities,  have  been  in  a  dying  process,  and  their 
lives  may  well  be  despaired  of. 

A  thrifty  apple  tree  of  mine,  in  good  soil,  that 
had  born  six  bushels  of  Greenings  two  years  be- 
fore, immediately  after  the  decay  and  fall  of  its 
blossom,  showed  signs  of  decay,  in  its  lower 
branches.  The  loose  bark  had  been  scraped  off 
with  a  hoe  and  soap  suds  applied  with  a  broom, 
while  the  tree  was  in  blossom,  and  I  surmised 
this  might  have  done  mischief;  but  as  my  other 
trees,  served  in  the  same  way,  showed  no  such 
BjTnptoms,'!  adverted  to  another  fixct.  I  had 
pi-uned  the  tree  of  several  of  its  large,  low  branch- 
es, growing  horizontally  too  near  the  ground,  in 
November,  1855,  thinkms;  the  higher  branches 
would  grow  the  faster  and  compensate  for  those 
removed.  But  the  tree  had  reached  the  age  for 
its  mature  shape,  and  I  largely  reduced  its  for- 
mer spread.  Ilencc  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
tree  has  suffered  from  too  large  pruning,  and  may 
not  recover  from  it.  Though  healthy,  new  bark 
had  grown  around  the  wood,  where  the  branches 
had  been  removed,  yet  the  large  diminution  of 
branches  too  greatly  diminished  the  natural  flow 
of  sap  from  the  roots,  by  cutting  off  their  chan- 
nels, and  [ftpducing  in  tnem  disease  and  decay. 
Whether  this  theory^  is  correct  or  not,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  vegetable  physiolo- 
gists, regarding  it  In  a  young  and  growing 
state,  a  tree  may  be  safely  altered  in  form  and 
expansion ;  for  new  wood  will  naturally  crow  to 
give  full  development  to  its  sap  and  the  vita} 


energies  of  the  roots,  but  if  the  fruit  tree  has  come 
to  full  bearing,  in  all  the  branches  shooting  from 
the  parent  stock,  is  not  tbe  pruning  off  of  sever- 
al 01  these,  at  once«  dangerous  and  injurious  ? 

Onions,  in  my  own,  and  in  some  other  gardens, 
often  growing  and  promising  well,  till  their  tu- 
bers were  of  one-fourth  or  one-half  size,  showed 
white  tips  and  spots  upon  their  tops,  and  their 
growth  was  arrested  early  in  August,  and  the 
blight  progressed  till  their  growth  prematurely 
closed.  The  cause  I  cannot  discover,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  potato  rot,  which  has  prevailed 
greatly  among  us,  the  past  season.  Sugar  beets 
have  been  arrested  also,  in  mid  growth. 

A  new  and  formidable  forest  worm  has  ap- 
peared among  us  towards  the  close  of  Ihe  season. 
Their  ravages  in  the  town  east  of  us  had  been  re- 
ported as  seen  in  a  maple  forest,  a  year  since> 
and  this  year  also,  resulting  in  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees.  Late  in  August  or  early  in 
September,  the  leaves  of  my .  door-yard  maples 
were  seen  to  be  falling,  evidently  eaten  off  by 
some  insect,  and  the  attack  became  general,  and 
soon  the  oak  forest  near  us,  on  the  west,  was  vis- 
ited by  armies  of  the  spoilers,  who  continued 
their  work  till  the  natural  fall  of  the  leaves.  The 
worm  was  seen  crawling  here  and  there,  in  the 
highway  to  the  west  in  great  numbers,  and  their 
continual  droppings  of  shot-sized,  round  balls 
from  the  trees,  upon  the  dry  leaves,  seemed  like 
the  noise  of  a  constant  rain.  The  worm  is  about 
the  length  of  the  bag  caterpillar  on  apple  trees 
in  the  spring,  but  is  smootn,  with  longitudinal 
stripes  of  white  and  blue,  with  seven  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  one  near  the  head,  fonr  in  the 
middle  and  two  near  the  tail.  The  head  is  an 
oval,  bronze  shape  and  color,  and  a  protuber- 
ance of  like  appearance  is  at  the  opposite  extrem- 
ity. I  have  tried  to  keep  them  in  a  jar  with 
leaves,  when  they  are  changed  into  a  crysalis 
form.  Among  the  leaves  of  the  forest  I  find 
them  burrowed  for  the  winter.  What  they  will 
do  another  season  Providence  will  decide. 

Salisbury^  CL,  Dec.  I2th,  1857.  J.  Lee, 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer. 
WINTBB   BUTTAB. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — After  experimenting  near- 
ly half  a  century  on  butter-making  in  the  winter, 
we  have  come  to  the  following  conclusion  as  the 
best  way  we  have  tried  yet:  viz.:  As  soon  as 
the  milk  is  strained  we  set  the  pans  on  the  stove 
or  some  other  hot  place,  till  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
scalding  hot ;  then  we  remove  the  pans  into  a 
closet  near  the  cooking-stove  where  the  thermom- 
eter ranges  from  40  to  60  degrees  night  and  day ; 
then,  after  the  cream  is  well  risen  and  taken  off, 
it  is  kept  in  the  same  closet  till  churned ;  an  op- 
eration which  takes  us  from  10  to  30  minutes,  and 
gives  us  equally  as  good  and  yellow  butter  as  we 
chum  in  the  summer,  provided  we  keep  the  cream 
no  longer  than  in  the  summer.  AVe  have  tried 
keeping  our  cream  in  the  summer  dairy-room,  and 
sometimes  it  would  freeze,  and  O,  the  dreaded 
day  of  churning  would  come,  which  would  prove 
"a  man's  work,"  if  not  more,  of  from  3  to  8,  10 
or  20  hours,  and  sometimes  prove  a  failure,  and 
the  refractory  cream  would  be  reserved  to  short- 
en doughnuts.    If  we  should  have  the  good  luck 
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to  produce  batter  after  adding  hot  water  to  the 
cream  or  immersing  the  red  hot  tongs  to  kill  the 
witches,  it  would  come  as  white  as  hog's  lard,  and 
in  little  detached  fragments  which  would  require 
expert  manipulations  to  form  it  into  lumps. 

At  present  we  milk  four  cows,  and  treating  our 
cream  in  the  above  named  manner,  our  chumings 
have  caused  us  but  little  labor  or  trouble.  In 
the  Boston  CuUwatar,^  dated  Nov.  20th,  1841, 
may  be  found  the  same  in  substance  as  the  above : 

i  make  no  pretension  to  new  discoveries  but 
previous  to  that  time  I  had  seen  no  directions  or 
recommendations  for  making  winter  butter  by  the 
above  process.  Every  year  introduces  young  and 
inexperienced  farmers  mto  action,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble to  such  the  above  hints  may  prove  of  service. 

Silas  Brown. 

N&rih  WUmingtan,  Deember,  1857. 

Reicabks. — ^We  have  seen  butter,  and  eaten 
it  too,  made  by  this  process  in  the  winter,  and 
found  it  very  sweet  and  hard,  and  of  excellent 
color.  '  We  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  his  statement 
It  comes  ifl^ood  time. 


WHAT  TABMEBS  SHOXTIiD  IitVB  FOB. 

There  is  something  worth  living  for  besides 
money.  That  is  very  good,  but  it  is  not  all.  With 
the  rest,  let  us  raise  a  crop  of  good  ideas.  While 
you  are  farmers,  remember  also  that  you  are  men, 
with  duties  and  responsibilities.  Live  down  the 
old  brutal  notion  that  a  farmer  must  be  uncouth, 
uneducated  and  unthinking — a  mere  ploddrapps. 

You  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  great  heart  of  civilisation.  You  cannot  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  buzx  of  the  toiling  world. 
The  thrill  of  the  wonder-working  wires,  and  the 
rumble  of  the  locomotive,  (the  thunder-tread  of 
nations,)  come  to  your  once  secluded  hill-side. 

Move  toward  a  better  life.  Do  not  keep  your 
boys  corn-shelling  all  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Make  your  farms  a  place  that  your  sons  and 
daughters  cannot  help  loving.  Cultivate  the  trees 
— ^they  are  God's  messengers. 

Care  much  for  books  and  pictures.  Don't  keep 
a  solemn  parlor  into  which  you  go  but  once  a 
month  with  the  parson,  or  the  gossips  of  the 
sewing  society.  Han^  around  your  walls  pictures 
which  shall  tell  stones  of  mercy,  hope,  courage, 
faith  and  charity.  Make  your  living  room  the 
largest  and  most  cheerful  in  the  house.    Let  the 

Slace  be  such  that  when  your  boy  has  gone  to 
istent  lands,  or  even  when,  perhaps,  he  cling^s 
to  a  single  plank  in  the  lonely  waters  of  the  wide 
ocean,  Uie  thought  of  the  old  homestead  shall 
come  across  the  waters  of  desolation,  bringing  al- 
ways light,  hope  and  love. 

Have  no  dungeons  about  your  house — ^no 
rooms  you  never  open — ^no  blinds  that  are  always 
shut  Don't  teach  your  daughters  French  before 
they  can  weed  a  flower-bed,  or  cling  to  a  side- 
saddle ;  and  daughters,  do  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
trowel  or  the  pruning  knife ;  bring  to  your  doors 
the  richest  flowers  from  the  woods ;  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  birds — ^study  botany,  learn  to  lov  ^ 
nature,  and  seek  a  higher  cultivation  than  the 
fashionable  world  can  give  you. — Address  of  D, 
Q,  Mitchell  before  the  Connedicnt  State  Agrieul' 
titral  Society, 


Pbr  tfie  New  I^glan*!  Parmer 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  XTSB  OI*  MIIiE. 

My  remarks,  by  way  of  illustration,  toward 
the  close  of  my  last  article,  may  have  excited  a 
little  curiosity,  and  as  I  then  intimated,  may  have 
led  to  a  desire  to  make  the  inquiry,  ''what  would 
farmers  do  with  their  milk  if  it  were  not  made  in- 
to butter  and  cheese  ?"  This  question,  which  was 
only  answered  in  part  at  that  time,  I  now  propose 
to  consider  more  fully.  Not  that  woman's  time 
is  wasted  no  where  but  in  connection  ^vith  the 
dairy ;  for  this  is  but  a  single  item  among  many. 
With  this  however,  we  will  begin. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  the  use  of  milk  by  adults, 
as  will  perhaps  be  seen  hereafter.  Mr.  Thacher, 
of  Barnstable  county,  it  is  said,  tried  a  long  time, 
in  vain,  to  keep  his  horse  on  milk ;  but  I  know 
not  why  adult  norses  should  not  be  as  well  sus- 
tained on  milk,  except  from  habit,  as  adult  hu- 
man beings.  ''Milk  for  babes,  stronger  meat  for 
adults.'*  And  yet  there  is  a  way  of  using  milk 
in  families,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  use  of 
our  modem  abominable  mixtures,  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement.  So  that  if  I  could  bring  so- 
ciety to  the  more  general  use  of  milk  to-morrow, 
I  should  think  myself,  temporarily  at  least,  quite 
a  philanthropist  and  reformer. 

liut  what  is  that  legitimate  use  of  milk  to  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  refer  ?  What  is  that  sim- 
ple method  of  consuming,  much  more  generally 
and  largely  than  we  now  do,  an  article  which, 
though  to  everybody  except  very  young  child- 
ren and  a  few  invalids,  is,  after  all,  abstractly 
considered,  but  a  second  rate  article  of  food,  or 
even  but  a  choice  of  evils  ? 

1.  Bread  and  milk  eaten  in  the  old  fashicmed 
way,  with  a  spoon,  is,  with  some  drawback  upon 
its  excellence,  so  vastly  superior  to  those  multi- 
tudinous hotch-potch  mixtures  which  grace  our 
modern  tables,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  three 
times  as  much  of  it  eaten  as  now  is.  True  it  is 
that  bread  broken  into  milk  and  made  soft  by  the 
process,  excludes  pratically  much  of  that  masti- 
cation and  insalivation  wnich  are  indispensable 
to  the  very  best  and  healthiest  digestion;  but 
then  the  bread  is  bread  still — the  staff  of  life  or 
nature's  best — despite  of  the  soaking.  Besides, 
the  use  of  bread  and  milk  practically  shuts  the 
door  against  many  of  those  mixtures  which  not 
only  consume  so  much  of  woman's  time,  but  re- 
bel in  the  stomach.  For  who  does  not  know 
that  the  bread  and  milk  eater  not  only  feels  less 
powerfully  impelled  towards  delicate  and  injurious 
mixtures,  but  actually  has  less  room  for  them  ? 
Most  certainly  he  who  has  eaten  a  pint  of  milk 
and  half  a  pound  of  bread,  has  a  stomach  less 
empty  than  before  he  began  his  meal. 

Here  a  question  always  comes  up  from  the  ig- 
norant and  unobscrvin^,  "But  can  men  and  wo- 
men who  labor  hard  live  on  bread  and  milk  P" 
Most  certainly  they  can  live  on  the  bread,  and 
the  milk  will  oe  no  great  hindrance  to  the  full  ef- 
ficacy of  what  would  doubtless  be  preferable  with- 
out it  We  know  this  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  since  bread,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  most 
nutritious  food  in  the  world ;  but  we  know  it  al- 
so from  fact.  One  of  our  most  gigantic  medical 
professors  in  this  county  lives  largely  on  bread 
and  milk ;  and  more  than  one  hard  laborer  with 
the  hands,  whom  I  know,  lives  in  the  same  way.  Aa  J 
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aged  teamster,  now  living  as  I  believe  in  North- 
bridge,  Mass.,  says  he  can  do  his  work  better  on 
bread  and  milk  than  on  anything  else.  And  one 
large  family — a  farmer's  family — in  Connecticut, 
were  trained  to  almost  giant  size  of  body,  on 
chiefly  bread  and  milk  and  its  products.  Indeed, 
except  butter,  they  used  very  little  of  those  pro- 
ducts. Some  of  them  I  have  watched  about  fifty 
years,  and  they  still  hold  out  comparatively  vig- 
orous. 

Mankind  generally,  I  again  say,  at  least  in 
this  country,  would  be  healthier  and  happier,  if 
they  used  two  or  three  times  as  much  milk  as  they 
now  do,  even  if  it  were  in  a  somewhat  objection- 
able way.  They  might  breakfast  on  it  every  day 
with  advantage.  They  might  dine  on  it  witJiout 
loss.  I  will  not  say  that  the  third  meal  may  as 
well  be  of  bread  and  milk,  after  a  bread  and  milk 
breakfast  and  dinner,  for  I  do  not  think  so.  In 
general,  whatever  may  have  been  the  preceding 
meals,  I  would  not  use  much  milk  at  evening. 
Dry  bread  is  far  better,  or  at  least  food  which  is 
quite  solid. 

Think  now,  for  once,  what  a  saving  of  time 
this  plan  would  secure  to  poor  enslaved  women ! 
It  would  save  much  to  her  to  have  a  family  break- 
fast on  it ;  but  much  more  still  to  have  them  live 
on  it  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

2.  It  is  indeed  much  better  for  health,  and  quite 
as  productive  of  gustatory  enjoyment,  to  pour  a 
little  milk — ^new  if  you  please — over  thin  slices 
of  bread,  either  toasted  a  little  or  otherwise,  laid 
on  a  plate ;  and  thus  eat  your  bread  and  milk,  as 
some  jocosely  say,  with  a  knife  and  fork.  Or  the 
breakfast  might  consist  of  bread  and  milk,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  method,  and  the  dinner  of 
bread  and  milk  might  be  eaten  on  a  plate,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  or  improved  method. 

3.  If  these  uses  of  milk,  (new,  that  is,  di- 
rectly from  the  cow,  as  often  as  possible,)  should 
not  consume  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
dairy,  and  if  there  is  no  occasion  to  feed  out  the 
remainder  to  the  domestic  animals — the  dogs,  the 
cats  or  the  swine — ^let  the  number  of  the  herd  be 
somewhat  diminished,  and  other  animals  be  sub- 
stituted ;  such  as  working  cattle,  steers,  horses, 
mules,  &c.  I  am  not  enough  experienced  in  farm- 
ing, though  I  had  a  farmer's  education,  to  say 
whether  it  is  most  profitable  to  keep  cows  than 
most  other  domestic  animals,  in  itself  considered ; 
but  if  woman's  labor  in  rearing  young  immortals 
and  advancing  older  ones  is  worth  anything,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  saving  of  her  precious  time 
and  strength  by  the  change  I  have  indicated 
would  much  more  than  compensate  for  any  appa- 
rent or  temporary  loss  from  diminishing  the  ag- 
gregate of  milk. 

If  my  communications  are  too  long,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, please  give  me  a  friendly  hint,  and  they  shall 
be  made  shorter.  w.  A.  A. 

Aubumdale,  Nov.  20,  1857. 


The  Maiden  and  the  Mariner. — A  young 
damsel  was  preaching  at  Nantucket,  and  among 
other  profound  and  original  truths,  exclaimed  to 
her  congregation  that  "Every  tub  must  stand  on 
its  own  bottom."  A  sailor,  thinking  to  nonplus 
the  fair  parson,  rose  up  and  asked,  "But  suppose 
it  has  no  bottom?"  "Then  it's  no  tub,"  she 
quickly  rejoined,  and  went  on  with  her  sermon. 


POINTS  OF  AN  ATBBHIBE  COW. 

Would  you  know  hoir  to  Judge  a  good  Aynhtre  oow, 

Attend  to  the  lesson  jou'll  bear  from  me  now  :«- 

Her  bead  sbould  be  short,  and  ber  muule  good  size  ; 

Her  nose  diould  he  fine  between  muzzle  and  eyes ; 

Her  eyes  fall  and  lively ;  forehead  ample  and  wide ; 

Horns  wide,  looking  up,  and  curved  inwani  beside ; 

Her  neck  should  be  a  fine,  tapering  wedge, 

And  free  from  loose  skin  on  the  undermort  edge : 

Should  be  fine  where  'tis  joined  with  the  seat  of  the  brain ; 

Long  and  stniight  over-headj  without  hollow  or  mane ; 

Shoulder-blades  sbould  be  thin,  where  they  meet  at  the  top ; 

Let  her  brisket  be  light,  nor  resemble  a  crop ; 

Her  fore-part  recede  like  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

And  strongly  resemble  the  bow  of  a  ship ; 

Her  back  short  and  straight,  with  the  spine  well  defined, 

Espedally  where  the  back,  neck,  and  shoulders  are  joined ; 

Her  ribs  short  and  arched,  like  the  ribs  of  a  barge ; 

Body  deep  at  the  flanks ;  and  milk  veins  frill  and  large  j 

Pelvis  long,  broad,  and  straight,  and  in  some  measure,  flat ; 

Hook-bones  wide  apart,  and  not  bearing  much  fiat ; 

Her  thighs  deep  and  broad,  neither  rounded  nor  flat ; 

Her  taQ  long  and  fine,  and  joined  with  her  back  } 

Hiik-veasels  capacious,  and  forward  extending  j 

The  hinder  part  broad,  and  to  body  Cut  pending ; 

The  sole  of  her  udder  should  form  a  plane, 

And  all  the  four  teats  equal  thickness  attain, 

Their  length  not  exceeding  two  inches  or  three  ; 

They  should  hang  to  the  earth  perpendicularly ; 

Their  distance  apart,  when  they're  viewed  firom  behind. 

Will  include  about  half  of  the  udder  youll  find ; 

And,  when  viewed  finom  the  side,  they  will  have  at  each  end 

As  much  of  the  udder  as  'tween  them  is  penned ; 

Her  legs  should  be  short,  and  the  bones  fine  and  clean. 

The  points  of  the  latter  being  firm  and  keen ; 

Skin  soft  and  elastic  as  a  cushion  of  air. 

And  covered  all  o'er  with  short,  close,  woolly  hair; 

The  colors  prelferTcd  arc  confined  to  a  few — 

Either  brown  and  white  chequered,  or  all  brown,  will  do  j^ 

The  weight  of  the  animal,  leaving  the  stall, 

Should  be  about  5  cwt.  sinking  oflTal. 

CeU,  in  Iruh  Fartner*»  Gasette. 


For  the  New  England  JPhrmer. 

CONGBATUIiATIONS  AND  SOTQaSS- 

TXONS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  congratulate  you  on  the  heal- 
thy and  vigorous  aspect  of  your  paper.  It  shows, 
notwithstanding  the  times  are  hard,  and  business 
dull,  "where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and 
when  men  set  about  a  thing  in  ^od  earnest, 
with  good  intent,  it  can  be  accomphshed. 

I  know  of  no  department  of  labor,  on  which  a 
man  can  look  back  with  better  satisfaction,  than 
that  which  advances  and  improves  the  condition 
of  the  farmer.  That  which  teaches  him  to  grow 
two  spears  of  grass,  or  two  bushels  of  corn,  where 
but  one  grew  before!  That  such  instruction  can 
be  given,  is  demonstrated  in  every  neighborhood, 
where  it  has  been  attempted,  and  so  m  relation 
to  every  variety  of  product  the  earth  affords. 
Will  any  one  say  that  there  is  any  part  of  our 
State  which  is  as  thoroughly  and  successful- 
ly cultivated  as  it  will  admit  of  being  ?  I  think 
not.  I  know  of  no  town — ay,  no  farm,  m  any  part 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  is  grown  one- 
half  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Then 
why  not  force  the  culture  ?  Where  is  the  harm  in 
so  doing?  Are  not  people  as  healthy  and  as 
comfortable  where  full  crops  are  grown,  as  where 
meagre  ones  arc  gathered?  I  think  they  are  much 
more  so.    No  one  need  fear  producing  too  much. 
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and  so  far  as  appearances  arc  concerned,  full 
crops  appear  much  better  than  scanty  ones. 

But  we  have  diverffed  from  our  starting  point, 
the  paper,  to  the  sou  itself.  We  rejoice  m  the 
name  Aeu?  England,  and  in  the  prosperity  of 
whatever  is  connected  therewith.  We  admire 
New  England  products — ^New  England  manners, 
and  New  England  energy.  Some  of  the  most 
vigorous  plants  of  the  West  were  transplanted 
there,  fjj^m  the  hardy  shores  and  hills  of  New 
Englandl  Whoever  is  so  ungrateful  as  not  to 
rejoice  in  his  own  native  element,  is  unworthy  of 
position  anywhere. 

True,  our  soil  is  hard,  and  our  climate  at  times 
forbidding,  but  where  do  you  find  a  better  class 
of  men,  than  on  the  genuine  farms  of  New  Eng- 
land ?  I,  therefore,  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to 
speak  well  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  in  what- 
ever position  found,  whether  on  the  sands  of  the 
Cape,  on  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  or 
the  more  fertile  meads  of  the  Connecticut .  •^* 

December  21,  1857. 


EZTBACTS  AND  BBFLIES. 
CKAimEERY  MEADOWS— POULTRY. 

I  have  a  meadow  of  about  two  acres,  oval  in 
shape.  The  soil  is  a  black  muck,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep  in  the  middle ;  it  has  been  mowed  every 
year,  and  flowed  every  winter.  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  it  into  a  cranberry  meadow  for  some  years 
past,  by  flowing.  There  are  several  beds  of  vines 
now  scattered  over  it,  but  only  one  of  these  beds 
has  ever  borne  any«  and  that  is  the  one  nearest 
the  edge. 

In  the  centre  of  the  meadow  water  stands  six 
or  eight  inches  deep  during  the  summer.  I  can- 
not see  as  flowing  has  done  any  good  towards 
spreading  the  vines.  I  had  concluded  to  gravel 
it  over  this  winter,  as  I  thought  it  was  too  wet ; 
but  some  advise  me  to  keep  it  flowed  a  year  or 
two  and  then  drain  it.  It  can  easily  be  drained, 
as  gravel  is  close  by.  What  shall  1  do  to  get  it 
into  a  cranberry  meadow  P 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  dough  or  grain  before 
hens  all  the  time,  or  is  it  best  to  feed  them  regu- 
larly? H.  A.  c« 

Uxbridge,  1857. 

Reharks. — ^The  question  about  the  meadow 
we  will  leave  to  those  having  more  experience 
than  we  have  had  on  that  subject 

We  think  it  best  to  feed  poultry  once  a  day, 
giving  them  in  the  morning  about  as  much  as 
they  will  eat  before  night. 

LEATHER  CHIPS. 

How  can  leather  chips  be  manufactured  into 
manure  ?  Thos.  O.  Jackson. 

Plymouth^  1857. 

Remarks. — ^Leather  contains  valuable  fertiliz- 
ing qualities,  such  as  gelatine,  albumen,  and 
from  the  fatty  matter  in  it,  ammonia.  Brown's 
''American  Muck  Book"  states  that  the  most 
economical  mode  of  using  leather  shavings  is  to 
"chop  them  up  into  email  pieces,  and  scatter 
them  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  an  acre. 


and  plow  them  in.  If  kept  constantly  covered 
with  moist  earth,  they  will  impart  their  fertiliz- 
ing influence  to  most  of  our  cultivated  crops  for 
six  or  seven  years.  K  desirable  to  expend,  they 
may  be  dissolved  in  strong  solutions  of  potash  or 
sulphuric  acid,  and  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  manure.  They  are  applicable  to  nearly 
every  variety  of  soil,  but  appear  to  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  those  that  are  sandy,  gravelly  or  lighc." 

AN  EXPRESSION,  AND  AN  INVITATION. 

More  than  five  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  sub- 
scribed for  the  weekly  Farmer,  thouffh  at  the 
time  I  thought  I  would  take  it  only  for  six 
months.  But  I  have  not  seen  the  moment  since 
when  I  thought  I  could  spare  it.  The  column 
you  devote  to  "Extracts  and  Replies"  is  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  me.  We,  as  small 
fanners,  among  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  may 
learn  much  from  each  other.  Freeman. 

Northfield,  Vt,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  obliged  to  "Freeman"  for 
his  good  opinion,  and  especially  for  an  invitation 
contained  in  another  portion  of  his  letter  to  "vis- 
t  him  and  become  acquainted  with  his  family." 
This  is  precisely  what  we  enjoy,  and  what  we 
profit  by  largely,  and  whenever  we  are  in  that 
neighborhood,  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  "farm  he  has  cleared,  and 
taste  of  the  products  he  has  raised  with  his  own 
hands."  

DRAINS  AND  SEWING  MACHINES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  better  way  of 
digging  drains  than  by  the  use  of  spade  and 
pick?  I  understand  that  Pratt's  Bitch  Digger 
has  been  successfully  used  in  New  York,  and  not 
long  since  I  read  of  a  gentleman  who  uses  it  to 
d^g  a  trench  to  set  his  fence  posts  in,  as  he  thinks 
it  18  an  easier  way  than  to  dig  holes  for  them. 
Has  it  ever  been  tried  here  in  PiTew  England,  and 
if  so,  with  what  success  ?  ^ 

What  is  the  comparative  value  and  cost  of 
stone  and  tile  drams  P  Will  not  Mr.  French 
please  to  enlighten  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  a 
little  upon  these  points,  as  we  suppose  that  he 
knows  everything  about  draining. 

I  also  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries  about  the 
cheap  sewing  machines.  There  has  been  quite 
a  number  of  kinds  advertised,  varying  in  price 
from  $10  to  $45;  are  any  of  them  really  good 
and  valuable  machines,  and  if  so,  which  is  the 
best  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  good  sewing  ma- 
chine could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  pnce,  it 
would  soon  pay  for  itself  in  almost  any  family. 

Lancaster,  Dec.  22,  1857.  E.  G. 

Remarks. — We  think  Mr.  French  will  cheer- 
fully reply  to  "E.  G." 

A  LARGE  EGG. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hix,  of  Manchester,  Vt,  has  a  me- 
dium sized  hen  that  lays  very  large  eggs,  and  all 
double  yolk,  but  one  in  particular  that  I  saw  and 
measured  reached  the  size  of  seven  inches  in 
circumference,  the  smallest  way,  and  nine  the 
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largest.  This  may  be  thought  a  large  story  by 
some,  and,  indeed,  I  think  bo  myself;  but  the 
egg  is  preserred  for  future  reference,  and  can  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  ocular  proofs 
of  the  fact.  Hiram  Buttebfield. 

Bendtnlle,  Vt.,  1857. 

PROFITS  IN  RAISING  GE£S£. 

I  have  not  seen  anything  in  the  Farmer  con- 
cerning the  profit  of  raising  Qeese^  and  I  will 
make  a  statement  of  mine.  In  the  first  place, 
my  stock  consists  of  one  pair  only — the  gander 
is  the  White  Mountain,  its  mate  is  a  Bremen. 
She  commenced  laying  about  the  first  of  March, 
and  laid  twelve  eggs.  The  4th  of  May  she  came 
off  with  ten  goslins,  who  ran  with  her  ten  days, 
when  I  separated  them,  so  that  she  might  lay  her 
second  litter,  which  she  never  fails  to  do.  '  The 
young  require  a  little  care  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  thcv  will  take  care  of  themselves.  I  fed 
tliem  with  com  meal  and  scraps  till  the  7th  of 
July,  when  I  dressed  them,  ana  the  next  day  car- 
ried them  into  Boston,  and  sold  them  to  Mr. 
Coggins,  at  Quincy  Market,  for  $15 ;  their  aver- 
age weight  was  11}  lbs.  I  did  not  make  the 
statement  thinking  of  boasting,  but  simply  to 
show  that  there  is  a  profit  in  raising  those  fowls. 
I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the  food  which  they 
consumed,  but  it  cannot  amount  to  a  great  deal 
in  that  length  of  time.  The  feathers  will  amply 
pa^  for  dressing  them,  and  as  for  marketing,  1 
think  it  will  pay  to  visit  the  city  once  a  year. 

South  HaTisoTif  Dee*,  1857.  s.  D. 

PROGENY  OF  ONE  COW  SINCE  1852. 

In  October,  1852, 1  purchased  a  fine  five  year 
old  native  cow,  and  in  February  following  she 
produced  twin  calves.  The  two  nest  years  she 
produced  one  at  each  birth ;  the  fourth  year  she 
produced  twins,  and  on  the  27th  af  November 
last,  which  is  the  fifth  year,  she  produced  tripildsy 
which  is  an  increase  of  nine  calves  in  five  years, 
at  five  births.  Hollis  Chaffin. 

Dexter  Asylum,  Providence,  R,  L,  Dee.,  1857. 

PATENT  office  REPORTS. 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Farmer  where  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  Patent  Office  Report  on  Agriculture,  and  now 
much  it  will  cost  when  delivered  ? 

S,  Framingham,  1857.       E.  II.  COOLIDGE. 

Kemarks. — Write  to  the  member  of  Congress 
from  your  district  to  send  you  a  copy,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  do  so.       

POP  corn. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  what  kind  of  ma- 
nure is  best  to  |)lant  common  pop  corn  with  ?  I 
have  tried  to  raise  it  two  seasons,  and  failed.  Is 
it  best  to  soak  the  com  or  not  ?  How  would  it 
do  to  plant  this  corn  with  potatoes,  both  in  one 
hill?  A  Subscriber. 

Dec.  16,  1857. 


Consolation. — A  miserly  old  fanner,  who  had 
lost  one  of  his  best  hands  in  the  midst  of  hay- 
making, remarked  to  the  sexton,  as  he  was  filling 


up  the  poor  fellow's  grave,  *'It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
lose  a  good  mower  at  a  time  like  this ;  but,  after 
all,  poor  Tom  was  a  dreadful  great  eater." 


Fbr  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
aUSBBIBS  OF  PABMINO. 

While  reading  the  piece  thus  headed,  I  have 
been  trying  to  picture  to  myself  what  kind  of  a 
man  the  one  that  wrote  this  must  be,  hut  I  have 
not  been  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  what 
kind  of  a  picture  to  draw  of  him. 

I  acknowledge  with  him  that  the  earth  sponta- 
neously brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles ;  but  God 
has  given  man  power  to  cultivate  the  soil  \  has 
given  him  the  horse  and  ox,  and  with  his  skill 
he  applies  the  strength  of  these,  to  useful  and 
profitable  purposes.  Man  cultivates  the  soil,  not 
as  a  beast  of  ourden,  not  as  £.  H.  S.  would  indi- 
cate, harnessed  with  his  horse  or  yoked  with  his 
ox,  but  with  an  intelligent  mind,  a  cheerful  heart 
and  willing  hand,  and  receives  a  rich  reward  for 
his  labor. 

As  to  farming  being  the  most  laborious  busi- 
ness there  is,  I  feel  free  to  say  it  is  not  so,  as 
having  tried  mechanical,  mercantile  and  farming 
pursuits,  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  judge  correct- 
ly. I  never  yet  found  the  place  where  there  was 
not  hard  work  to  be  done,  but  I  have  found  a 
great  many  that  did  not  like  to  do  it,  and  I  sus- 
pect E.  H.  S.  is  one  of  them.  As  for  pleasura- 
ole  excitement,  there  is  more  in  one  day  on  the 
farm  than  in  one  month  in  the  store  or  shop,  and 
it  is  just  such  excitement  as  the  mind  requires 
for  health  and  activity.  What  is  more  pleasing 
than  a  stock  of  fine  cattle  to  look  upon  in  the 
every  day  rounds  ?  there  is  the  sprightiv  colt,  with 
his  graceful  manoeuvres  around  tne  field ;  there  are 
the  sheep  and  playful  lambs.  And  what  is  more  ex- 
citing and  pleasing,  than  following  that  good  ea- 
gle plow  drawn  by  a  pair  of  well  trained  oxen  or 
horses,  rolling  the  soa  over  so  smooth  and  even  ? 

What  class  of  men  has  more  time  and  better 
facilities  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  mind, 
than  the  farmer  ?  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  that 
class.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  a  cultivated 
mind,  even  on  a  small  farm.  In  regard  to  the 
comfort  and  ease  of  the  manufacturer,  the  me- 
chanic and  merchant,  I  would  refer  £.  H.  S.  to 
the  present  pinching  times ;  ask  him  to  contrast 
their  situation  with  that  of  the  farmer. 

Oxford,  Nov.  10, 1857.  w.  L.  D. 


FIGSON  OATOHINQ. 


Few  persohs,  perhaps,  are  aware  how  many 
wild  pigeons  are  taken  at  the  West,  and  brought 
to  the  eastern  markets,  or  how  much  they  con- 
tribute to  supply  the  demand  for  flesh.  Mr.  T. 
N.  Taylor,  of  Plymouth  county,  and  one  of  a 
company  engaged  in  the  business,  informs  us 
that  one  of  his  associates  "caught  the  past  fall,  in 
two  months,  or  less,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-six  dozen,  or  tico  hundred  atid  seven 
thousand  and  twelve  pigeons.*^  Enough,  certain- 
ly, to  make  a  good  many  pigeon  pies,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  cook. 
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MA.NUBBS  FBOM  ABBOAD. 

In  a  private  letter  from  one  of  our  most  ob- 
serving and  intelligent  correspondents,  is  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph :  *'In  the  matter  of  manures 
we  need  a  reform.  This  State,  in  its  LIMB  and 
MITCK,  MARL,  Sc,  contcUns,  I  have  no  doubt ,  in 
herself  ample  means  of  restoring  M  the  lost  fer- 
iiUty  of  her  lands.  These  art  among  the  most 
durable  of  all  manures.  Why  ihen  purchase  from 
abroad  those  expensive  ones,  whose  effects,  €tt  best, 
are  often  doubtful  7"  We  give  the  paragraph 
prominence,  because  ite  truths  are  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  mass  of  pur  farmers,  than  any 
thing  we  can  utter  beside.  There  must  be  a  re- 
form  in  the  matter  of  manures,  for  they  are  the 
keystone  upon  which  rests  all  the  farmer's  suc- 
cess. 

We  have  no  deabe  to  discourage  the  use  of 
specific  manures  by  those  who  can  afford  to  fail 
in  an  experiment ;  they  are  undoubtedly  useful  in 
degree,  and  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  know  their  in- 
trinsic value.  But  the  common  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  test  them,  only  in  a  small,  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  way,  and,  we  fear,  that  when  his 
hopes  of  good  results  from  his  crops  rest  on  them. 
Ills  mind  will  be  diverted  from  the  only  true  and 
natural  way  of  fertilizing  his  land — ^namely — ^from 
the  sources  which  the  land  itself  affords.  Some  of 
these  sources  we  hope  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  be  able  briefly  to  point  out. 


Far  fke  New  England  Farmer, 
MIXI19^a  OF  FliANTB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  a  late  Farmer,  I  notice  that 
your  correspondent,  Essex,  in  some  remarks  up- 
on squashes,  says : — "An  inquiry  has  often  been 
niade,  how  is  the  purity  of  the  squash  preserved  ?" 
and  then  goes  on  to  say,  "I  have  never  met  more 
sensible  remarks  on  this  point,  than  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  quote  from  a  report  on  vegetable 
products  about  to  appear,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  1857,  as  fol- 
lows." 

''It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  seed  of  the 
squash  is  pure,  because  the  squash  itself  has  all 
the  outward  characteristics  of  purity.  The  cross- 
ing of  varieties,  as  in  the  apple  and  pear,  and  all 
our  fruits,  is  not  in  the  pulp,  but  m  the  seed  ; 
and  were  the  squash  vine  like  our  trees,  perenni- 
al, no  matter  how  near  other  varieties  might 
grow,  the  fruit  would  always  be  constant ;  but 
when  we  plant  the  seed,  be  it  of  squash,  apple, 
or  pear,  then  the  result  of  growing  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  other  varieties,  at  once  shows  itself  in  point 
of  all  degrees  of  purity,  though  the  seed  planted 
mtiy  have  all  come  from  one  squash." 

Your  correspondent  says  this  doctrine  may,  in 
some  manner,  explain  the  vexed  question,  "will 
seed  taken  from  squashes  yield  pumpkins  ?  and 


cross  has  no  effect  upon  the  fruit  of  the  present 
year,  but  appears  in  the  next  generation  raised 
From  the  fertilized  seed.  This  is  a  law  in  the  veg- 
etable economy,  which  should  be  familiar  to  all 
farmers  and  horticulturists.  What  thousands  of 
dollars  are  annually  lost  by  planting  seed  not 
true  to  their  kind.  Dealers  m  seeds  should  nev- 
er purchase  any  for  sale,  unless  they  know  they 
are  raised  by  persons  understanding  this  subject. 

Your  correspondent  remarks,  "I  had  supposed 
these  vegetables,  (pumpkins  and  squashes)  to  be 
lu  different  in  their  nature,  as  are  the  African 
and  European  in  the  human  family."  Undoubt- 
edlv  they  are  so,  but  they  are  of  the  same  species, 
and  susceptible  of  being  crossed,  and  a  new  vari- 
ety produced.  And  so  of  the  human  race,  they 
are  of  the  same  family,  and  therefore  varieties 
exist. 

Plants  of  one  genus  cannot  be  crossed  with 
those  of  another,  but  remain  distinct.  There  is 
no  changing  of  the  nature  of  any  plant,  or  ani- 
mal; yet  there  are  those  who  insist  that  wheat 
turns  to  chess,  and  becomes  worthless  as  a  grain, 
liut  the  doctrine  that  wheat  turns  to  chess,  and 
Indian  corn  to  muUen,  rests  on  untenable  ground. 
A  man  has  not  the  power  to  change  the  nature 
of  any  created  thing,  but  science  gives  him  a 
most  interesting  power  to  originate  new  varieties 
of  animals  or  vegetables,  by  crossing  the  breeds 
of  the  same  species.  But  the  integrity  of  the 
Creator  remans  the  same,  and  the  awful  impress 
of  the  Creator's  hand  which  was  stamped  upon 
every  order  of  organized  life,  in  the  be^nning, 
will  go  down,  unimpaired,  to  the  end  of  life. 

Dec,  3, 1857.  Lynnfield. 

Remarks.— "Lynnfield"  will  observe  that  we 
have  omitted  one  or  two  illustrations  in  his 
article,  but  we  can  assure  him  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause we  disagree  with  him  in  opinion,  but  be- 
cause it  might  lead  to  a  discussion  not  congenial 
with  the  purposes  of  this  journal. 


BELEQATES 


TO  U.  8.  AOBICULTlTBAIi 
BOOIETT. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agricidture,  held  in  this  city,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Society,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  on 
the  13th  of  January  next,  viz. :  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  John  Brooks, 
B.  V.  French,  Moses  Newell  and  Samuel  Chand- 
ler. As  important  matters,  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Society  as  well  as  the  cause  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country',  are  to  be  discussed,  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  at 
the  meeting. 

We  hear  that  Major  Poore,  the  efficient  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  has  received  the  final  report 
of  the  Committee  on  "Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Farm  Implements"  at  the  recent  exhibition 
at  Louisville,  A^.,  and  can  reply  to  the  numerous 
"anxious  inquiries"  made  by  exhibitors. 
Applications  have  been  made  to  have  the  next 
vice  versa."  Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  exhibition  of  the  Society  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  airl 
the  crossing  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  Chicago,  III.  Those  and  such  other  applications 
species  if  one  is  fertilized  with  th^  pollen  of  as  may  be  received  will  be  acted  upon  at  the  an- 
aaother.    But  it  is  swell  known  fact  that  the  nual  meeting. — Journal. 
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WBJVE  DOBEIKG  rOWLS. 

None  of  the  live  stock  ofoiir  country  is  so  gen-'c!uck  a  moment  before !  What  means  the  invert- 
erally  cultivated  and  appreciated  as  our  domes-  ed  heads  of  those  standing  under  the  tree — there 
tic  poultry — and  no  other  affords  so  handsome  a  must  be  danger  in  the  skies !  Ah !  I  see  it. 
profit  on  the  capital  invest i^d.  Without  the  pres-^  Away  in  Ihe  clear  cmpjTean,  Boiling  like  gossa- 
eiicc  of  cocks  and  hens  and  chickens,  the  farm  mer  on  tlic  air,  or  gracefully  Bvreepiug  across  the 
•rould  bo  incomplete.  Whoever  knew  a  sturdy  heavens,  may  be  seen  the  tause  of  all  this  alami! 
man,  a  loving  woman  or  on  affectionalo  child,  ihat  Do  fowls  ever  fail  to  find  your  choicest  spot  of 
did  not  find  pleasure  in  visilinRlhe  poultry -yard,  ground  where  your  crocuses  and  pinks  and  pan- 
and  in  fsedtng,  tending;  and  chorifhing  its  occu-'sies  bloom  and  shed  their  fragrance?  If  they 
pants?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  fowls  are  stupid, 'care  not  for  what  blooms  above,  they  well  under- 
but  that  expression  is  not  from  those  who  observe  stand  what  crawls  beneath,  and  how  they  can 
them  closely.  Were  I  hey  ever  found  oflf  guard !  procure  it !  But  we  must  not  go  farther.  Are 
when  searching  for  food   in   the  fields?     Whatlthey  stupid  now? 

means  that  warning  note  from  ihc  cock,  and  that  After  a  trial  of  various  breeds  of  domestic 
rash  to  the  protecting  cover  of  some  friendly  fowls,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tree,  or  hedge,  or  fence?  Their  motions  were  bo  ;  Dorkings,  heautifuUyrepresented  in  thecut  above, 
sudden  that  they  seemed  more  like  a  flash  thaniare  as  good  as  any,  if  not  tbe  best  fowls  among 
anything  else.  But  what  was  it  for?  Nodogorlus,  They  are  of  good  sue,  good  layers,  good 
prowling  cat  is  near — all  is  as  still  as  the  cham-;  mothers,  of  remarkably  good  habits  and  manners 
her  of  death, — and  yet  some  impending  danger  >  while  living,  and  when  dressed  for  the  table  will 
has  struck  terror  into  all !  Not  a  chick  is  seen  suit  master  and  mistress  too.  Their  "meat  is  fine, 
vhere  numbers  quietly  chirped  to  the  mother's 'their  bodies  are  large,  aad  bettei  propoitiooed 
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than  any  others,  heing  long,  full  and  well  fleshed 
in  the  breast;  have  short  legs  and  beautiful 
plumage,  and  with  five  instead  of  four  toes." 
The  feathers  on  many  of  them  extend  down  the 
legs  to  the  crown  of  the  toes. 

For  the  New  England  Evrmer, 

VBxrrrB  and  fbuit  juices. 

Fruit  juices,  it  has  been  said,  are  the  milk  of 
age;  thus  contradicting,  as  some  may  at  first 
think,  the  views  in  my  late  article  in  this  paper, 
on  the  use  of  the  milk  of  animals. 

But  is -there,  after  all,  any  contradiction?  'i 
think  otherwise.  My  main  object,  in  that  article, 
was  to  show  the  folly — aye,  and  the  wickedness, 
too,  if  you  please — of  requiring  woman  to  spend 
80  much  of  her  vital  energy  in  changing  milk, 
which,  when  new  from  the  cow,  is  comparatively 
good  food,  into  butter,  which  is  worse,  and  cheese, 
which  is  muck  worse ;  and  all  without  any  com- 
pensation. "When  you  boil  a  farinaceous  article, 
as  the  potato,  or  chestnut,  or  the  wheat  kernel, 
there  is  at  least  an  apparent  gain ;  and  so  there 
is  in  cooking  several  of  the  other  roots  besides 
the  potato  ;  as  well  as  the  winter  pear,  the  quince, 
and  some  of  the  other  fruits.  But  in  cooking 
milk,  so  to  call  it,  there  is  no  compensation ;  but 
at  every  step,  a  loss.  Even  in  boiling  it,  I  sup- 
pose its  usefulness,  unless  as  a  medicmal  agent, 
18  somewhat  impaired. 

It  will  hence,  as  I  trust,  be  clearly  seen  that  it 
was  no  part  of  my  object,  in  the  article  alluded 
to,  by  commending  milk,  to  throw  anything  else 
into  the  shade ;  above  all,  such  an  important  item 
of  human  aliment,  as  I  conceive  fruits  to  be ;  but 
simply  to  persuade  people  to  substitute  milk  for 
its  products,  and  thus  at  once  save  themselves 
and  their  housekeepers,  and  practice  good  sound 
roundabout  economy. 

But  all  this  does  not  militate  at  all  against  the 
ancient  adage,  "Milk  for  babes,  stronger  food  for 
adults,"  or  the  more  modern  one  above  alluded  to, 
that  fruits  contain  the  milk  of  adult  life.  On  the 
contrary  I  have  taught  the  latter  doctrine,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  now  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Some  have  supposed  not  only  that  fruits  and 
firuit-juices  were  preferable,  for  all  but  children, 
to  milk ;  but  that  there  was  an  incompatibility 
between  them.  Thus  Dr.  Dewees,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  his  great  work  for  mothers,  says  that 
children  under  two  years  of  age  should  never  use 
any  fruit.  It  is  true  he  does  not  tell  us  why ;  but 
it  IS  quite  natural  to  suppose  it  is  because  milk 
and  fruit  are  not  apt  to  go  well  together. 

My  purpose,  at  the  present  time — in  addition 
to  making  the  above  explanation, — is  to  com- 
mend to  all  my  countrymen  who  have  passed  be- 
yond the  merest  threshold  of  infancy,  the  use  of 
fruits,  as  a  part  of  their  daily  food.  Fruits  are 
said  to  be  "gold  in  the  mommg,  silver  at  noon, 
and  lead  at  night ;"  and  I  always  prefer  to  have 
them  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Never- 
theless, when  the  supper  is  taken  early,  and  is 
not  a  bad  one  in  quality  or  quantity,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  fruit  is  occasionally  allowable,  sued  as 
a  baked  apple  or  two,  or  a  few  strawberries  or 
huckleberries. 
The  fruit  juice  may  be  expressed  into  "Pharaoh's 


cup,"  or  it  may  be  eaten  in  the  pulp  where  Nature 
formed  it.  I  prefer  the  latter.  It  may  be  eaten 
alone,  or  with  bread — and  it  may  be  uncooked  or 
cooked.  Bread  and  fruit  form  one  of  the  best 
meals  for  laboring  men  and  women  which  can  be 
found.  If  bread  is  the  staff  of  life  at  every  age, 
fruit-juices  are  its  wine,  especially  in  its  middle 
and  at  the  end. 

Many  say  they  cannot  eat  fruit.  The  teacher 
of  one  of  our  most  popular  female  seminaries,  one 
day  not  long  since,  told  me  this  story.  "My 
father,"  said  he,  "could  eat  fruit  all  day  long,  as  it 
were ;  but  I  can  hardly  eat  so  much  as  an  apple, 
without  suffering  from  it."  "Perhai)R,"  said  I, 
"your  father  ate  too  much  fruit,  and  thereby  so 
deranged  his  system  that  he  has  transmitted  to 
you  a  greatly  enfeebled  vitality.  But  tell  me 
when  you  eat  yoiu:  fruit."  "Why,  usually  after 
dinner,  or  sometimes  before  a  meal."  "Did  you 
never  eat  a  good  mellow  apple  along  with  your 
dinner,  just  as  you  would  a  potato  ?"  "No,  nev- 
er !"  .  "Try  one  then,  tomorrow."     "I  will." 

I  have  heard  no  more  from  the  Professor,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  bj  making  fruit  a  part  of  his 
meal,  instead  of  eatmg  it  when  he  had  already 
eaten  enough  of  something  else,  he  has  been 
able  to  use  it  not  only  without  unfavorable  re- 
ports,  but  even  with  great  advantage. 

Is  it  needful  that  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be 
well  masticated  P  The  stomach  has  no  grinding 
apparatus  or  gizzard  ;  and  it 's  no  wonder  if  they 
wno  swallow  large  pieces  of  crude  and  even  hard 
apple,  without  chewing  it,  have  trouble.  Every 
particle  needs  to  come  in  contact  with  the  saliva^ 
as  much  as  every  particle  of  a  crust  of  bread. 

A  lady  in  West  Dedham — a  pillar  in  one  of  the 
churches  there — is  so  much  attached  to  a  bread 
and  fruit  diet,  that  she  seldom  if  ever  goes  abroad 
to  a  meeting  or  a  concert  for  females  where  re- 
freshments are  taken,  without  carrying  with  her 
some  apples  and  a  piece  of  bread.  She  is  now 
about  threescore  and  ten,  and  has  pursued  this 
coxurse  for  twenty  years  or  more  j  and  is  likely  to 
do  so  for  piany  years  to  come. 

Here,  as  your  readers  will  see,  is  another  indi- 
cation of  good  to  come,  on  behalf  of  our  house- 
keepers. They  who  can  make  a  meal  of  bread 
and  apples  once  or  twice  a  day,  require  no  boil- 
ing water  to  cleanse  their  dishes  5  nor  any  long 
array  of  culinary  apparatus  in  cooking.  They  have 
a  sort  of  indepenaence  of  which  the  world  that 
has  not  yet  attained  to  it  has  no  conception.  Be- 
sides, they  acquire  a  renovated  appetite,  and  their 
gustatory  enjojment  is  increased  from  twenty  to 
fifty  per  cent.  W.  A.  A. 

Aubumdale,  Jan.,  1858. 


Diary  for  1858.— Those  persons  who  mean 
to  keep  up  with  their  affairs,  and  be  prompt  at 
their  appointments,  cannot  with  safety  trust  to 
memory  for  all  the  demands  upon  them.  They 
must  "make  a  note"  to  refer  to.  And  what  can 
they  find  for  this,  equal  to  a  neat,  compact  and 
convenient  Diary,  for  1858,  sold  by  T.  Groom  & 
Co.,  82  State  St.,  Boston. 


"D.  S,  G n,"  Derry,  N.  IL,  will  please 

accept  our  thanks  for  his  kind  invitation.  We 
shall  improve  the  first  opportunity  to  accept  it. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THB  BBBKSHIBB  AGBICUIjTXXBAIi 

SOOIBTir. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Farmer,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  this  Society,  the  conclu- 
sions of  which  I  cannot  suffer  to  pass  without 
comment.  These  conclusions,  although  justified 
by  the  unexplained  circumstances  which  appear 
on  paper,  are  unwarranted,  I  consider,  in  fact,  and 
unjust  in  their  spirit.  I  confess,  that  I  have  per- 
ceived with  regret  and  surprise,  on  more  tnan 
one  occasion,  the  exhibition  of  an  apparent  pur- 
pose in  the  Farmer  of  impugning  the  claims  of 
the  Berkshire  Society,  and  of  detracting  from  the 
fame  of  its  projectors. 

No  controversy  has  ever  existed  as  to  the  nom- 
inal priority  of  an  association  in  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty called  an  "Agricultural  Society."  The  old 
"Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society"  had,  I  be- 
lieve, a  still  greater  antiquity.  Mr.  Watson,  in 
his  History,  adverts  to  one,  if  not  both  of  these 
organizations,  as  having  an  existence  antece- 
dent^ to  the  Berkshire  Society.  Had  they,  how- 
ever,' for  practical  purposes,  any  other  than  a 
mere  paper  existence  ?  In  reference  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society,  Mr.  Watson  remarks  in  a 
public  address :  "It  wiU  be  peculiarly  grateful 
to  every  member  of  this  society  to  know  tnat  the 
mother  society  in  this  State  is  at  length  aroused 
from  her  lethargy,  cautiously  treadina  in  your 
footsteps.  The  week  ensuing  they  will  exhibit 
their  first  cattle  show  at  Brighton,  They  are 
blessed  with  respectable  funds  for  years  accumu- 
lating, but  of  no  practical  use  to  the  community 
thus  yar."  (Memoiis  Elkanah  Watson,  p.  454, 
2d  edition.)  Will  the  courteous  and  intelligent 
editor  of  the  Farmer  assert  that  these  remarks 
did  not  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the 
character  of  the  Middlesex  Society  P  '{'hat  soci- 
ety had  doubtless  a  chartered  name,  but  did  it 
exhibit  any  vitality?  Had  it  impressed  anv 
stamp  upon  the  husbandry  of  the  county,  had  it 
accomphshed  any  act  that  communicated  progress 
or  improvement  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  or 
domestic  manufactures  ?  Had  it  innised  any  en- 
thusiasm, any  zeal,  any  increased  effort,  any  sal- 
utary emulation  in  the  agricultural  community  ? 
Had  it  in  truth  any  other  than  a  mere  paper  ex- 
istence, such  as  distinguishes  some  of  the  oenev- 
olent  institutions  of  t£e  present  dav,  who  adopt 
vigorous  resolutions  without  exhibiting  any  cor- 
respondent action  P  Was  the  Middlesex  Society 
known  or  heard  of  beyond  its  own  circle  P  Did  it 
present  any  programme  of  premiums,  or  had  it 
any  public  exhibition  P  Agricultural  societies 
under  that  designation  were  no  novelty  even  be- 
fore the  charter  of  the  Middlesex  Society  existed. 

The  friends  of  the  Berkshire  Society  pretend 
to  no  priority  of  date,  but  rest  their  claim  for  its 
pre-eminence  upon  its  originality,  its  novel  and 
peculiar  plan,  upon  the  efficiency  and  vigor  of  its 
operations,  whicn  imparted  to  its  action  the  high- 
est practical  usefulness.  The  measures  of  the 
Berkshire  Society  were  original,  peculiar  and  po- 
tent, by  which  the  interest  and  pride  of  individu- 
als were  excited,  and  competition  and  emulation 
aroused.  It  engaged  the  public  attention,  enlist- 
ed the  popular  sympathy,  eave  to  the  farmer  a 
joyous  festival,  and  elevated  and  dignified  by  its 


tendencies  the  profession  of  Agriculture.  It  stim- 
ulated science  in  agriculture  and  promoted  the 
introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  animals. — 
These  features  formed  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Berkshire  Society,  and  made  it  the 
model  and  exemplar  of  all  succeeding  societies 
in  the  Union.  These  facts  constitute  its  indis- 
putable claims  to  regard  and  veneration.  In  this 
aspect  it  asserts  novelty  and  originality.  It  was 
the  first  agricultural  society  not  only  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  of  the  Union,  in  its  special  form 
and  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  operations. 

I  was  present  at  the  first  and  many  succeeding 
fairs  of  tne  Berkshire  Society,  and  occupied  a  po- 
sition which  rendered  me  familiar  with  its  meas- 
ures and  history.  I  recall  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous conspicuous  and  intelligent  men,  on  these 
occasions,  from  the  eastern  sections  of  the  State, 
and  can  distinctly  recollect  the  high  encomiums 
they  were  wont  to  express  on  the  measures  of  the 
Berkshire  Society,  and  on  its  novel  and  attrac- 
tive system,  but  never  heard  an  allusion  to  the 
existence  of  the  Middlesex  Society.  John  Adams, 
who  was  himself  at  one  time  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Watson,  ascribes  to  him  the  character  of 
"father  of  American  agricultural  societies.''  (lb. 
p.  238.)  Had  the  advocates  of  the  Berkshire  Soci- 
ety asserted  its  claims  to  priority  and  originality 
as  the^r«^  agricultural  society  formed  on  the 
modem  and  improved  system,  there  would  have 
been  no  confusion,  and  no  controversy  could  have 
occurred,  for  their  position  would  then  have  been 
impregnable.  This  high  and  enviable  attitude 
they  may  fearlessly  assume,  and  they  may  point 
with  just  pride  to  innumerable  societies  scattered 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  our  broad  country, 
whose  system  and  operations  retain  the  model 
and  reveal  the  lineaments  of  their  common  moth- 
er, and  who  unhesitatingly  trace  their  origin  to 
the  humble  society  of  Berkshire.  Can  the  Mid- 
dlesex Society  present  a  record  so  glowing  and 
honorable  P 

The  article  I  have  referred  to,  justly  ascribes 
to  Elkanah  Watson  prominence  in  the  projection 
and  formation  of  the  Berkshire  Society,  but  he 
had  efiicient  and  patriotic  coadjutors,  some  of 
whom  y  .'t  survive.  Is  it  evincive  of  gratitude  or 
justice,  to  deprive  any  of  these  patriots  qf  even  a 
single  leaf  from  the  chaplet  of  their  well-earned 
fame,  in  an  attempt  to  assert  the  prior  claim  of 
a  society  which  seems  to  have  had  a  mere  nomi- 
nal existence,  without  vitality  or  usefulness  P 

An  effort,  on  ground  like  this,  to  invalidate  the 
claims  of  the  Berkshire  Society,  appears  to  me 
very  like,  (comparing  small  things  with  great,) 
an  attempt  to  disparage  the  merits  of  Columbus, 
because  tne  Nortnmen  may  possibly  have  made 
earlier  voyages  than  the  great  Genoese  to  this 
continent.  Justice. 


Remarks. — In  the  above  article,  the  writer 
seems  to  us  to  manifest  feelings  which  are  whol- 
ly uncalled  for  by  the  subject  or  the  occasion.  He 
makes  an  allegation  against  the  Farmer,  the  truth 
of  which  we  not  only  do  not  admit,  but  which  we 
deny  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  So  far  from 
its  having  been  ''our  purpose  to  impugn  the 
claims  of  the  Berkshire  Society,  and  detract  from 
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the  fame  of  its  projecton,"  we  havt  always  en- 
deavored  to  give/uU  credit  to  this  Society,  for  (to 
efficient  and  well-directed  exertions  to  advance 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  we  have  always 
looked  upon  its  distinguished  founder,  not  only 
with  esteem  and  respect,  but  even  with  admira- 
tion and  affection.  Having  travelled  extensively 
in  his  own  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  having 
carefully  observed  their  condition,  he  removed 
into  Berkshire  in  1807.  He  immediately  per- 
ceived the  wants  of  the  agricultural  community 
around  him,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  arouse 
the  farmers  to  a  sense  of  those  wants,  and  to  de- 
vise the  best  methods  of  supplying  them.  In  his 
patriotic  labor,  he  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense. In  1807  he  obtained  the  first  pair  of  me- 
rinos ever  introdticed  into  Berkshire.  In  the 
winter  of  1807  -8,  he  addressed  the  farmers  of 
Berk«hire  on  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  merino 
sheep.  In  these  first  essays,  he  says  in  his  ''His- 
tory of  Agricultural  Societies  on  the  Berkshire 
System,**  "the  following  extracts  were  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  of  establishing  an  Agricultural 
Society.^  One  sentence  from  these  "Extracts"  is 
the  following :  "The  most  certain  and  direct  road 
to  effect  this  great  object,  it  appears  to  me,  will 
be  the  organi2ation  of  An  Agricultural  Society." 

In  1808,  he  introduced  an  improved  breed 
of  swine  into  Berkshire.  In  the  same  ,year, 
he  purchased  a  young  bull  of  a  celebrated 
English  stock,  with  a  view,  as  he  says,  "of  ame- 
liorating the  breed  of  cattle."  In  August,  1810, 
he  wrote  an  appeal  to  the  public,  which  he  pro- 
cured twenty-six  farmers  to  sign,  and  appointed 
a  cattle  show  to  be  held  on  the Jirsi  of  the  follow- 
ing October,  at  Pittsfield.  This  show  was  subse- 
quently held,  and  [on  the  following  winter,  1810- 
11,]  he  says,  "we  were  incorporated  into  an  agri- 
cultural society."  He  was  appointed  or  elected 
President.  On  the  24th  of  September  following, 
a  cattle  show  was  held,  which  he  opened  by  an 
address.  Of  this  he  says, — "Having  spoke  in 
public,  and  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  my  situa- 
tion, standing  before  the  multitude  I  had  been 
principally  instrumental  in  assembling,  as  a  vis- 
ionary projector, — it  was  with  infinite  difliculty  I 
could  command  my  nerves,  to  commence  and  pro- 
ceed in  my  address."  It  began  thus,  "On  thiBjirst 
occasion  of  our  meeting  as  an  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety under  the  sanction  of  law,*  &c. 

Here  we  have,m  the  words  of  its  projector  and 
founder,  an  account  of  the  origin  VLndJirst  meet- 
ings of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society. 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  origin  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Society,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  merely  a 
question  of  dates,  to  be  decided  by  the  records, 
and  one  upon  which  there  is  no  more  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  feelings  of  jealousy,  than  there  is 
upon  any  other  question  of  dates  and  figures.      | 


The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Ag- 
rictilture  was  incorporated  in  1792.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1793,  a  circular  was  issued  by  some  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  residing  in  Middle- 
sex county,  inviting  other  members  to  meet  at 
Chelmsford,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1794,  "to  lend 
their  aid  in  forming  such  measures  as  shall  ap- 
pear calculated  to  promote,  and  in  general  to  im- 
prove the  'Husbandry  of  Che  county.'  *'  The  meet- 
ing took  place  on  the  day  appointed,  and  an  as- 
sociation was  formed,  and  the  following  preamble 
to  their  rules  and  regulations  adopted.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Soci- 
ty,  which  had  led  to  their  meeting,  they  say, 
"We,  the  subscribers,  members  of  said  society, 
dwelling  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  being  desirous  of  furthering  the  laud- 
able designs  of  the  said  society,  and  promoting 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the  Husbandry  of  our 
county,  do  hereby  associate  together  and  form 
ourselves  into  a  society,  for  the  purposes  above 
expressed,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Middle- 
sex Husbandmen,  and  do  adopt  and  agree  to  the 
following  rules  and  regulations." 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1794,  the  newly-formed 
society  issued  another  circular  to  many  gentle- 
men in  the  county,  inviting  them  to  become  mem- 
bers. On  the  27th  of  October,  1794,  the  society 
again  met,  and  passed  resolutions  completing 
their  organisations,  appointing  committees,  rC" 
ceiving  communications  upon  agricultural  subjects, 
8lC.  &c.  These  meetings  were  continued  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  In  1799,  Rev.  E.  Fosteb,  of 
Littleton,  delivered  an  "Oration  on  Agriculture." 
In  the  winter  of  1803-4,  the  society  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  in  October  of  that  year,  the  first  Board 
of  Irustees  was  appointed  under  the  act  of  incor- 
poration, consisting  of  Oliver  Prescott,  Timothy 
Bigelow,  Ebenezer  Bancroft  and  Abel  Fletcher. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  not  another  word  is 
necessary  to  settle  this  long  mooted  question. 
The  case,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  is  fairly  made 
out.  The  only  question  that  has  ever  been  rais- 
ed by  us,  is  clearly  settled  by  the  dates  them- 
selves, and  we  would  not  say  another  word,  only 
that  the  writer  of  the  above  has  raised  an  entire- 
ly different  question,  and  thrown  out  various  in- 
sinuations, entirely  foreign  to  the  true  question. 
The  question  which  he  discusses  relates  to  the 
comparative  merits  and  measures  and  usefulness 
of  the  two  societies.  Even  the  elder  Watson 
looked  with  feelings  of  patemity-upon  the  society 
which  he  had  organized,  and  was  disposed  to 
speak  somewhat  slightingly  of  societies  previous- 
ly existing.  He  said,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  in 
an  address  referring  to  the  State  society,  "they 
are  blessed  with  respectable  funds  for  years  ac- 
cumulating, but  of  no  practical  use  to  the  com- 
munity thus  far."    Whether  this  was  generous 
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or  just  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  Perhaps 
it  was  pardonable  in  one  who  had  spent  much 
time  and  thought  in  devising  and  carrying  into 
operation  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  community  in  which  he 
dwelt,  and  which  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful. But  because  his  plan  was  a  good  one,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  no  other  plan  could  be 
good.  We  will  not  attempt  a  defence  of  the  State 
society, — it  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  re- 
sults of  their  labors  constitute  their  best  defence. 
A  part  of  these  results  may  be  found  in  their  doz^ 
en  volumes,  filled  with  the  most  useful  scientific 
as  well  as  practical  matter,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  we  understand  is  about  to  be  re-pub- 
lishcd  in  a  new  and  attractive  form.  Nor  are  we 
called  upon  to  answer,  fully,  the  insinuations  that 
the  labors  of  the  early  members  of  the  Middlesex 
Society  were  of  little  value  to  the  county  or  the 
country.  The  highly  cultivated  fields,  the  beauti- 
ful gardens,  the  orchards  loaded  with  fruits,  and 
the  superior  stock  that  grazes  upon  ^  le  hills  of 
this  county,  furnish,  perhaps,  all  the  answer  that 
is  needed. 

If  "Justice"  had  investigated  and  ascertained 
the  early  character  of  the  Middlesex  Society,  he 
would  have  foimd  its  affairs  conducted  by  men  of 
learning  and  intelligence,  aided  by  the  practical, 
hard-working  farmers  of  the  county ;  he  would 
have  found  them  meeting  often  for  discussion, 
comparison  of  notes  and  the  reception  of  written 
reports ;  found  committees  appointed  and  charged 
with  duties  as  important  as  those  entrusted  to 
them  at  the  present  day.  Besides  all  this,  they 
made  annual  reports  in  writing  to  the  State  soci- 
ety, which  speak  for  themselves  now,  and  which 
are  models  of  excellence.  We  also  have  reason 
to  believe  that  exhibitions  were  held  by  this  soci- 
ety previous  to  the  year  1810.  Does  this  look  as 
though  the  Middlesex  Society  had  no  other  than 
''a  mere  paper  existence  ?" 

But  we  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  see  what 
connection  these  things  have  with  the  question 
under  discussion.  If  it  is  proved,  as  it  has  been 
most  abundantly,  that  the  Northmen  visited  this 
continent  before  Columbus  was  bom,  we  do  not 
see  how  this  disparages  the  merits  of  the  Genoese 
navigator.  Whether  his  discoveries  or  theirs 
were  followed  by  the  most  important  and  perma- 
nent results,  is  another  and  entirely  distinct  ques- 
tion, and  we  can  see  no  logical  connection  be- 
tween them.  Whether  the  Middlesex  or  the  Berk- 
shire society  was  first  organized  is  one  question. 
Which  was  constructed  upon  the  best  plan,  which 
has  been  conducted  with  the  most  efficiency,  or 
followed  by  the  best  results,  are  entirely  distinct 
questions,  and  we  have  not  acuteness  enough  to 
discover  any  necessary  connection  between  them. 

For  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has  called 


forth  these  remarks,  we  have  no  other  feelings 
dan  those  of  the  highest  respect  and  the  warmest 
regard,  and  with  this  expression  of  our  feelings 
we  must  dismiss  the  subject. 


JFbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 
IiBTTEB  FBOM  CONOOBD,  MASS. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  times  of  panic  and 
poverty,  to  know  of  one  factory  where  there  is  no 
discharging  of  help  just  as  winter  is  coming  on, 
nor  any  "half-time"  or  "half-pay."  The  mm  in 
our  viUage  has  kept  straight  along,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  fire  broke 
out  on  the  roof,  near  the  belfry,  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  stop  the  mill  forever.  The  fire-en- 
eine  was  speedily  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
lames,  whicn  were  soon  subdued,  much  to  the  joy 
of  the  whole  village. 

Each  family  connected  with  the  mill  was  pre- 
sented with  a  fine  turkey  for  their  Thanksgiving 
dinner  by  the  owners.  The  pay-day  is  once  a 
mondi.  I  saw  a  poor  fainting  girl  brought  out 
of  the  weaving-room  this  afternoon  into  the  fresh 
air.  She  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  shuttle  that 
leaped  from  the  loom.  A  few  days  ago,  a  "card 
boy,"  a  little  "off  his  guard,"  lost  the  tips  of  some 
of  his  fingers  in  his  machine. 

Wood-cutting  has  commenced  again  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  Samuel  Haynes  had  an  an- 
cle badly  crushed  this  week  by  a  tree  that  struck 
another,  and  jumped  from  the  stump. 

I  have  not  seen  the  first  ice-car  go  down  the 
Fitchburg  railroad  this  fall.  I  suppose  the  India 
war,  and  the  dulness  of  trade  in  Boston,  will 
check  the  demand  for  ice  this  winter. 

I  have  banked  my  house  on  the  north  side 
with  saw-dust  again.  It  is  quicker  done  than  with 
dirt,  and  more  ^ectual.  Besides,  the  clapboards 
are  not  stained  as  with  soil.  It  is  good  economy 
to  put  up  extra  sashes  upon  windows  in  exposed 
places.    Wasting  fuel  is  wasting  money. 

Between  this  time,  and  the  first  of  April,  I  in- 
tend to  enjoy  my  comfortable  workshop  in  stor- 
my weather.  I  have  a  long  tin  pan  in  which  I 
oil  my  harness.  I  have  a  box  of  awls  and  thread, 
and  often  illustrate  how  "a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine."  About  a  house  and  farm  there  are  a  great 
many  repairs  and  little  improvements  needed.  If 
one  IS  remote  from  mechanics,  this  work  can  on- 
ly be  done  by  having  a  shop  and  tools,  w.  B.  B. 


SIZE  OF  FABMB  IN  AMSBICA. 

In  the  wheat  region,  south  of  Lake  Ontario, 
the  farms  are  usuidly  from  150  to  200  acres  in 
extent,  though  many  are  much  larger.  The  farm- 
houses are  roomy  and  comfortable,  impressing 
one  favorably  with  the  condition  of  the  occupants. 
The  female  members  of  the  family  have  ample 
employment  in  the  cleaning  and  cooking  depart- 
ments, and  the  table  at  the  different  meals  is 
loaded  with  a  profusion  of  dishes.  House-ser- 
vants are  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible. 
Butcher-meat  appears  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper.  The  Americans  no  doubt  eat  a  vast  deal 
loo  much  of  such  stimulating  food.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  class  in  England  consumes  so 
much  butcher-meat  as  all  classes  do  here.    It  is 
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a  remarkable  circumstance  that  farms  have  a  ten- 
dency to  decrease  in  size  more  rapidly  where  the 
land  is  poor  than  where  it  is  rich. — North  Amer- 
ica; its  Affriculture  and  Climate,  by  Bohert 
liusselL 

SCTBB'TIiriO  FABMUra. 
We  take  the  foU  owing  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  T.  Dyke  Acland,  recently  published  in 
^gland : 

"If  we  consider  on  what  powers  of  nature  hu- 
man food  depends,  it  is  surprising  how  many  de- 
partments of  knowledge  may  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  result.  How  plants  grow — and  how 
animals  feed^— why  some  thrive  and  others  are 
stunted — are  questions  as  yet  imperfectly  an- 
swered ;  but  they  are  the  subject  matter  of  the 
science  of  Physiology ;  a  science,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  which  implies  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  and  of  the  general  principles  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.  The  constitution  of  the  soil, 
the  varieties  of  strata,  are  taught  by  Mineralogy 
and  Geology.  Draining,  in  its  present  advanced 
state,  depends  on  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics.  The 
economy  of  farm  labor  requires  the  skilful  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  Mechanics.  These  are 
all  matters  of  fafc,  plain,  broad  and  palpable, 
entering  into  the  simplest  arrangements  of  a  well- 
conducted  farm.  But  if  we  go  on  to  more  deli- 
cate subjects,  how  much  is  the  produce  of  the 
farm  afifcctcd  by  the  principles  of  Heat  and  Light, 
perhaps  of  Electricity,  by  the  complicated  agen- 
cies of  climate  included  in  the  province  of  Me- 
teorology !  To  the  subject  already  named  must 
be  added  the  diseases  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
and  the  intricate  questions  involved  in  the  art  of 
high-breeding.  In  addition  to  what  belongs  to 
agriculture  as  a  food-producing  art,  the  farmer 
requires  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  affect 
the  rates  of  wages,  profits,  rents  —  principles 
taught  by  Political  Economy,  but  having  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  question,  'Will  it  pay  P' " 

Although  we  wouli  not  argue  that  every  farm- 
er should  endeavor  to  become  a  Meteorologist, 
Eleictrician,  etc.,  or,  as  Professor  Mapes  says, 
study  medicine  with  the  view  of  being  his  own 
doctor,  or  law  to  obviate  tlK*  necessity  of  employ- 
ing a  le^al  practitioner  a  few  times  during  his 
life,  or  tneology  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering 
the  clergjTnan  a  supernumerary,  still  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  all  general  information,  and 
the  more  exact  the  better,  has  a  very  material 
tendency,  if  properly  applied,  to  prove  conducive 
to  the  farmer's  best  interests.  Ever}'  cultivator 
desires  to  obtain  from  the  soil,  at  the  slightest 
expense  and  injury  to  the  source  of  production, 
the  largest  amount  of  crops.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  result,  unless  his  means  are  very  limit- 
ed, there  are  few  intelligent  men  who  will  dispute 
the  necessity  of  being  familiar  with  general  prin- 
ciples in  the  various  departments  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  man  who  ^ows  crops  should  under- 
stand the  nature  of  soils,  which  certainly  includes 
more  research  than  would  enable  him  to  arrive 
at  the  sage  conclusion  that  one  is  sandy,  and 
another  clayey,  etc.  Then  what  should  be  the 
extent  of  the  farmer's  education  ?  Who  will  an- 
swer the  question  P  One  person  is  found  fault 
with  for  being  too  scientinc,  another  for  being 
too  practical.    Now  suppose  these  two  classes  of 


gentlemen  would  shake  hands  with  each  other, 
having  as  their  motto  Practice  and  Science,  and 
casting  away  the  baneful  influence  of  prejudice, 
seek  to  gather  and  apply  knowledge  for  its  own 
dear  sake,  we  might  hope  for  rapid  progress  in 
mental  acquisition,  national  wealtn  and  prosperi- 
ty. If  the  farmer  were  not  placed  in  such  close 
proximity  with  almost  every  department  df  sci- 
ence, in  a  word,  with  Nature's  endlessly  beautiful 
and  diversified  works,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
define  what  should  be  the  extent  of  his  education. 
Let  us  apply  truths  as  fast  as  discovered,  and  not 
find  fault  with  the  man  of  science  because  he 
cannot  supplant  the  Divine  Architect.  Although 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  agriculturist  dur- 
ing his  natural  life  to  study  any  one  department 
bearing  on  his  calling  to  its  fullest  extent,  still 
we  do  not  ourselves,  and  are  afraid  never  will, 
possess  the  necessary  information  to  advise  when 
he  should  cease  to  explore,  and  grieve  over  the 
exhaustion  of  the  realms  of  knowledge. — Work- 
ing  Farmer. 

Far  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer. 
THB  THINaS  I  BAI8E— NO.  6. 

myatt's  victoria  rhubarb. 

This  is  a  large,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  the 
best  varietv,  though  it  is  not  as  high  flavored  as 
some,  and  is  more  acid.  Large  crops  can  be  raised 
with  proper  attention.  It  is  necessary  to  trans- 
plant often,  or  thin  out  in  some  way,  as  the  stools 
become  large  and  the  stalks  will  consequently  be 
small.  It  will  bear  manuring  very  heavily.  It 
should  be  put,  if  possible,  on  rather  moist,  though 
not  wet  land.  1  consider  this  crop  a  profitable 
one  for  the  market  gardener. 

LINNiEUS    RHUBARB. 

This  is  a  newer  and  smaller  variety  than  the 
preceding,  and  better  in  quality,  though  less  prof- 
itable for  market.  It  is  some  davs  earlier  than 
the  Victoria.  Should  recommend  it  for  home  use. 

SEYMOUR'S  SUPERB  CELERY. 

A  very  fine  variety  growing  large  and  solid.  I 
have  raised  it  three  feet  long,  and  blanched  twen- 
ty-two inches  high,  white  as  snow.  This  plant 
requires  a  rich,  moist,  well-pulverized  soil,  and 
should  be  kept  well  hoed  and  free  of  weeds,  but 
not  earthed  or  hilled  up  until  three  or  four  weeks 
before  it  is  dug.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  contrary 
to  usual  practice,  but  nevertheless  a  very  good 
way,  the  oest  in  my  judgment.  Let  it  be  tried, 
and  each  one  judge  for  himself.  I  am  confident 
they  never  will  return  to  the  old  method  of  hill- 
ing up  during  the  season,  and  thus  causing  the 
celery  to  rust  and  become  worm  eaten. 

cole's  dwarf  CELERY 

Is  a  dwarf  variety  of  very  good  quality,  grows 
short  and  quite  stout.  I  treat  it  in  the  same  way 
as  the  above  named  sort. 

DRUMHEAD  SAVOY  CABBAGE. 

This  is  a  hybrid,  a  cross  between  the  Drumhead 
and  Savoy,  having  the  size  and  shape  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  curly  appearance  and  good  quality 
of  the  latter.  J  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  ilie  most  profitable  cabbages  grown.  They 
head  remarkably  well,  not  surpassed  in  this  re- 
spect by  any  except  the  Winnigstadt.  I  have 
grown  it  three  or  four  years  with  uniformly  good 
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success.  It  did  better  than  any  of  twelve  sorts 
I  raised  this  season,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  not  surpassed  as  a  market  cabbage  by 
any  variety  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  think  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  true  seed,  though  it  may  be 
had  at  some  of  the  seed  stores.  I  raise  my  own 
seed.    . 

GKEEN  GLOBE  SAVOY. 

A  very  nice  variety  of  cabbage,  being  very  cur- 
ly and  of  fine  flavor.  It  does  not  head  very  well. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  good  seed,  judg- 
ing from  my  success  for  a  few  years  past.  It  does 
not  usually  grow  large,  and  in  shape  is  somewhat 
conical.  For  home  use  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
pure  seed  can  be  had. 

LATE  DUTCH  CAULIFLOWER. 

I  have  given  this  sort  a  fair  trial,  and  am  satis- 
fied it  is  a  good  one.  The  seed  was  obtained  of 
Nourse  &  Co.,  Eagle  Warehouse,  and  was  good  ; 
almost  every  plant  produced  a  head,  which  is  rare, 
unless  the  seed  is  good.  The  cauliflower  is  one 
of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  known,  and  is 
not  properly  esteemed.  It  is  far  superior  to  the 
best  cabbage  ever  raised.      James  F.  C.  Htde. 

Newton  Centre,  Dec,  22,  1857. 


ers.  Let  them  cultivate  the  domestic  virtues — 
make  themselves  true  women — ^know  a  woman's 
duties— cherish  their  hands  less  and  their  intellect 
more — and  their  lot  will  be  happier  and  better. 
More  than  this,  they  will  find  that  there  are  mates 
in  the  world  for  them,  and  those  worth  having. 
Will  not  mothers  bring  the  true  mode  of  life  be- 
fore their  daughters  in  the  light  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  shown — ^which  is  nothing  more  than  that  of 
common-^ense.  That  is  the  rarest  of  virtues ;  more 
valuable  because  there  is  comparatively  little  of 
it  to  be  found. — Germantown  TelegrapJi, 


Yonira  wombn's  pabt  iir  ufjb. 

There  is  something  in  a  pleasant  faced  damsel 
which  takes  a  young  man's  eye — ^whether  he  will 
or  no.  It  may  be  magnetism.  It  may  be  the 
sympathy  of  that  which  is  beautiful  in  men's  na- 
tures for  that  which  is  lovely  in  women's.  The 
women  have  great  power  over  the  sex  called  stern- 
er. Particularly  so,  if  they  be  young,  pretty,  and 
marriageable.  Young  women !  do  you  know  that 
it  is  you  who  are  to  mold  some  man's  life  ?  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  responsibility  that  at- 
taches to  you  long  before  you  are  married  ?  A 
word  you  may  say  to  a  young  man  whom  you  may 
never  marry  nor  even  see  a  second  time,  will  pos- 
sibly exert  an  influence  over  his  life  that  you 
don't  dream  of !  A  smile  does  wonders  in  light- 
ing up  the  dark  comers  of  a  man's  soul — a  word 
in  the  right  place  may  electrify  his  whole  being. 
A  wrong  influence  will  do  more  damage  in  a  sin- 
gle instant  than  a  life  time  may  correct.  Ihe 
fashionable  extravagance  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  young  women,  in  town  and  country,  frightens 
young  men  away  from  all  intention  of  matnmony, 
leads  them  to  look  upon  the  whole  sex  with  dis- 
trust, and  drives  them  to  scones  where  they  are 
not  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  wives  who  would  spend  faster  than  they 
could  make.  And  the  fact  that  this  tendency 
shows  signs  of  increase  makes  the  case  worse. 
The  fever  of  fashionable  dress,  the  ignorance  ot 
housewifery  accomplishments,  the  lack  of  the  pe- 
culiar home-virtues  that  are  calculated  to  make  a 
home  lovely — infect  the  villages  now-a-days  as 
they  do  in  the  city. 

AVhen  an  earnest,  energetic,  hard-working,  sen- 
sible young  fellow,  who  is  in  search  of  a  wife, 
sees  this,  he  fears  and  hesitates,  refuses  to  marry 
at  all  perhaps,  and  so  does  only  half  the  good  he 
could  in  the  world — simply  because  he  has  no  no- 
tion of  fulfilling  the  homely  but  very  truthful 
adage  which  tells  of  placing  a  man's  nose  contin- 
ually upon  the  grindstone.  We  commend  the 
subject  to  the  regards  of  our  young  women  read- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
TOBACCO. 

It  may  be  known  to  some  of  your  readers  that 
one  of  the  staples  of  the  Connecticut  valley  is 
tobacco,  and  yet  few  know  any  thing  of  its  cul- 
ture. I  propose  very  briefly  to  give  my  experi- 
ence. 

Tobacco  seed  is  the  smallest  that  I  know  of.  It 
is  said  that  a  thimblefidl  will  produce  plants 
enough  to  set  an  acre.  About  3500  ])lant8  will 
grow  upon  an  acre.  Fresh  seed  is  best,  but  seed 
nve  years  old  will  grow,  though  jt  will  take  long- 
er to  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground,  select  a  rich,  warm,  sunny  place,  for  a 
seed-bed.  Some  sow  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ynth 
good  success.  The  plants  are  thinned,  weeded, 
and  watered  freely  till  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Then  begin  to  set  in  squares  about  three  feet 
apart.  Finish  setting  previous  to  the  4th  of  July, 
hoe,  worm  and  sucker  the  crop  allyou  can  afford 
time,  till  the  1st  of  September.  From  then,  till 
the  frost  comes,  cut  the  plants  up  by  the  roots  and 
hang  them  bottom  upwards  in  bams  and  sheds. 
No  other  care  is  requisite  till  the  damp,  rainy 
weather  of  early  winter,  when,  if  sufficiently  driei 
it  is  taken  down,  stripped,  sorted  and  packed.  It 
is  then  ready  for  market.  The  product  of  an 
acre  under  good  cultivation  is  often  2000  lbs. 
Tobacco  likes  a  rich,  heavy  loam,  though  it  will 
do  well  on  lighter  soils  if  thoroughly  manured. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tobacco  growers  are 
generally  stripping  the  stalks. 

From  curiosity,  I  weighed  one  of  my  largest 
plants  when  first  cut,  when  ready  to  Ptrip  and  af- 
ter stripping,  with  the  following'  result : 

The  whole  plant,  f^neu 7K  ibsa. 

The  whole  phint,  drietl 2jf   «* 

The  leares,  without  the  stalks |    " 

Some  people  have  conscientious  scruples  about 
raising  tobacco,  and  class  the  business  with  gam- 
bling and  rum-selling.  There  is  room  for  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  question.  One  thing 
is  sure — it  pays  well,  and  that  is  the  chief  end  of 
all  labor.  More  anon.    James  Newton  Bagg. 

West  Springfield,  Nov.  17,  1857. 


Fine  Hogs. — Mr.  Galutia  Heath,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  recently  slaughtered  a  hog  14  months 
old,  which  weighed,  when  dressed,  575  pounds. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Bi^\KE,  of  Epping,  N.  II.,  slaugh- 
tered six,  all  of  one  litter,  whose  average  age 
was  16  months,  and  which  weighed  as  follows : 
427,  497,  625,  525,  530  and  340  pounds  !  making 
an  aggregate  of  2,944  pounds. 
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For  the  Nev  Sngland  Fanner, 
BWlTZBRIiAND. 
LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — If  I  had  the  least  idea 
here  I  am,  my  letter  should  commence  with  the 
usmil  date,  but  probably  no  map  contains  the 
name  of  the  "Hotel  de  Tours,"  up  by  the  north 
side  of  the  Oemmi  Pass  in  Switzerland.  The 
place  that  has  a  name,  through  which  we  last 
passed  in  coming  here  from  Interlaker,  is  Xander- 
steg,  a  mile  or  so  from  this  Hotel  of  the  Bear. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  comers  of  the  earth, 
and  people  sometimes  speak  of  the  end  of  the 
road,  but  I  never  fully  realized  the  force  of  the 
terms  until  now.  We  drove  horses  until  we  found 
no  passage  farther.  We  got  into  the  gorge  of 
the  mountains  till  a  carriage  could  proceed  no 
longer,  till  the  road  ended  at  this  same  house, 
and  now  when  it  stops  raining,  we  are  to  mount 
those  gallant  animals  called  mules,  and  cross  the 
mountain  pass,  where  there  is  room  enough  to 
ride,  and  where  there  is  but  a  step  of  three  feet 
width  on  the  face  of  the  precipice,  we  are  advised 
to  walk.  When  it  stops  raining,  "Ay,  there's 
the  rub !"  Here  it  is  the  9th  day  of  August,  and 
the  weather  just  now  is  such  that  I  am  sitting 
with  my  hat  and  a  large  shawl  on,  shivering  with 
cold,  in  a  house  where  there  are  no  stoves  or  fire- 
places, except  one  in  the  kitchen.  I  can  look 
out  at  the  window  and  see  the  mountain  tops 
white  with  snow,  and  I  can  imagine  you  and  the 
rest  of  New  England  sweltering  in  an  August 
sun;  but  Shakespeare  or  somebody  intimates  that 
a  man  cannot  wallow  comfortably  in  December's 
snows  "by  thinking  on  the  genial  summer's  heat." 

For  comfort,  a  man's  home  is  the  best  place, 
but  if  his  object  is  to  see  Switzerland,  propably 
my  present  position  is  preferable  to  old  Exeter. 
Yes,  here  is  Switzerland,  with  her  mountains 
piled  Alps  upon  Alps  till  the  snow  lies  basking 
in  the  sun  all  the  summer  long,  and  finds  in  her 
cold  bosom  no  answering  thrill  of  warmth  to  all 
his  ardent  wooing.  And  close  past  the  door  rush- 
es a  foaming  mountain  torrent,  cold  from  the  gla- 
ciers this  very  morning,  roaring,  and  leaping  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  in  haste  to  find  the  fair, 
warm  valley  below.  Strawberries  are  just  in  sea- 
son here,  grown  on  the  wild  hillsides.  Abundance 
of  trout  find  their  way  from  their  native  element 
to  our  table,  taken  from  the  stream  which  never 
dries,  but  increases  more  and  more  by  summer's 
sun. 

Yes,  Switzerland  is  here,  out  at  my  window, 
where  the  mountains  rise  almost  to  the  clouds ; 
almost  did  I  say  ? — at  this  moment  while  I  write, 
as  I  turn  my  glance  towards  them,  their  heads 
are  veiled  by  the  white  clouds  that  have  been  just 
thrown  over  them  by  their  servants,  the  winged 
winds.  Last  night  I  sought,  as  I  always  do,  when 


far  from  home,  for  the  constellations  which  from 
youth  to  manhood  I  have  watched  at  evening,  for 
the  stars,  which  of  all  things  created  change  not, 
which  look  kindly  and  peacefully  down  upon  our 
upturned  faces  in  age  as  in  youth,  which  when  a 
thousand  leagues  are  between  us  and  our  loved 
ones,  are  to  us  and  them  alike,  when  we  watch 
them  from  the  steamer's  deck  in  the  midst  of  the 
pathless  sea^  or  &om  the  mountain  peaks  of  the 
Alps,  the  same  now  as  when  they  sang  together  for 
joy  at  the  first  creation.  Last  night  I  sought  to 
bid  them  good-night  from  this  valley,  but  the  walls 
of  rock  which  guard  the  mountain  stream  rose  up 
almost  to  the  zenith  on  the  East,  and  the  West 
was  hidden  by  the  mountain  peaks.  The  Great 
Bear  and  the  North  Star,  however,  were  in  their 
places  in  view,  and  the  Cross  was  overhead,  and 
so  satisfied  that  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Uni- 
verse had  not  been  removed,  and  feeling  that  the 
same  Heaven  was  above  me  and  my  friends  in  my 
native  land,  I  sought  and  found  repose. 

There  is  much  of  poetry  still  about  Switzer- 
land, with  more  of  sober  prose.  A  glance  at  her 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  at  her  cottages  scattered 
upon  her  green  hills  rising  almost  to  the  eternal 
snows,  explains  why  she  can  never  be  subdued. 
As  well  might  a  disciplined  army  wage  war  against 
the  chamois  on  her  rocks,  as  against  the  Swiss 
hunter,  more  fleet  even  than  the  mountain  deer. 

I  saw,  this  morning,  a  mountaineer  who  had 
brought  the  baggage  of  a  traveller  a  six  hours' 
journey  across  the  Pass  of  the  Gemmi,  keeping 
pace  with  the  fastest  walker  of  an  English  par- 
ty, and  far  outstripping  the  horses  and  mules  of 
those  who  rode.  I  tried  the  burden  which  he 
bore  so  lightly  partly  on  his  head  and  partly  on 
his  back,  and  found  it  almost  beyond  my  strength 
to  lift,  and  was  told  that  the  same  man  could  ea- 
sily carry  two  hundred  pounds,  and  keep  pace 
with  any  traveller  along  those  frightful  paths,  for 
the  whole  six  hours. 

There  is  patriotism  left  yet  in  Switzerland. — 
Tell  and  his  brave  exploits  are  pictured  not  only 
on  his  chapel,  which  I  saw  by  Lake  Lucerne, 
where  he  leaped  from  the  boat,  leaving  his  captors 
to  buffet  the  storm  a%  they  might,  but  on  the  walls 
of  hotels  and  of  cottages  ;  and  the  spirit  of  Tell 
was  found  not  to  be  sleeping  when  Switzerland 
was  recently  threatened  with  invasion. 

But  freedom  and  poverty  ever  go  hand  in  hand ; 
freedom  and  a  hard,  ungenerous  soil,  seem  to  be 
the  compensations  set  against  each  other  by  na- 
ture's equal  law.  Although  Switzerland  is  the 
land  of  the  vine,  and  although  her  hills  and  val- 
leys are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  as  great  a  vari- 
ety of  fruits  and  other  products  as  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  yet  she  is  and  must  ev- 
er remain  a  poor  country.  Her  institutions  are 
free,  her  children  are  well  educated,  but  her  soij 
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is  sterile  and  hard,  and  her  population  is  already 
too  great  to  subsist  well  upon  the  small  propor- 
tion of  arable  land  within  her  borders. 

In  the  midst  of  the  last  paragraph,  the  sound 
of  many  voices  singing  the  wild  notes  so  peculiar 
to  the  Swiss,  called  me  down  to  the  common  room 
of  the  hotel.  About  fifteen  young  men  and  maid- 
ens from  the  neighboring  village  of  Frutigen  had 
come  down  for  a  visit,  and  were  sitting  round  a 
long  table,  which  was  covered  with  bottles  of 
wine  and  glasses,  singing  in  their  own  language, 
which  is,  I  believe,  a  sort  of  German,  the  songs 
of  their  native  hills.  Some  of  their  music  was 
very  striking.  The  peculiar  falsetto  which  we 
have  often  heard  in  the  streets  in  America,  from 
the  Swiss  singers,  is  the  characteristic  of  their 
songs.  A  wild,  loud  chorus,  like  the  warbling  of 
a  lark  as  he  mounts  heavenward,  closes  ahnost 
every  stanza.  The  strangers,  guests  in  the  house, 
thronged  around  and  contributed  to  the  payment 
of  the  bill  for  refreshments  by  laying  a  few  shil- 
lings in  silver  on  the  table,  to  which  no  objection 
was  made.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the  songs,  one 
of  the  men,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
band  of  singers,  turned  to  us  and  inquired  in 
pretty  good  English,  if  there  was  any  Amer- 
ican in  our  number.  I  replied  that  I  w^as  an 
American,  and  the  only  one  in  the  house.  He 
said,  '*!  am  an  American  too,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  sir."  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  held 
me  a  long  time,  seeming  really  affected  at  the 
meeting.  The  music  was  hushed  while  he  inform- 
ed me  that  he  was  born  in  Switzerland,  but  was  ta- 
ken to  America,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  his 
father,  who  bought  a  thousand  acres  of  land  there, 
that  he  had  lived  in  America  fifteen  years,  and 
had  returned  nine  years  ago  to  Switzerland  to 
live  with  a  wealthy  uncle ;  that  his  father  had  died, 
but  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  still  re- 
mained prosperous,  where  he  hoped  soon  to  join 
them.  He  said  he  had  seen  but  three  persons 
who  spoke  English  in  all  the  nine  years,  and  he 
repeated  many  times,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir, 
I  am  glad  to  see  an  American."  He  said  he  had 
been  naturalized,  and  asked,  <'How  does  our  new 
President  get  along  with  the  government  ?"  He 
asked  me  to  drink  wine  witli  him,  and  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  Swiss  singers  and  several 
English  gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  touched  our 
glasses,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  drank  to  the  sentiment  which  I  proposed,  and 
he  repeated  to  his  friends,  "The  free  countries, 
America  and  Switzerland."  I  afterwards  had  a 
few  minutes*  conversation  with  him  alone,  and 
asked  as  to  the  condition  of  Switzerland.  He 
says  the  government  is  good  and  the  people  in- 
telligent, but  that  they  are  poor.  The  land  is 
generally  owned  by  those  who  till  it,  but  they 
have  usually  but  three  or  four  acres ;  that  many 


of  the  farms  are  mortgaged  to  gentlemen  in 
Berne,  and  the  owners  have  great  difficulty  in 
pa}dng  their  interest,  and  so  they  struggle  on  in 
poverty.  He  says  many  have  been  injured  by 
strong  drink,  and  that  the  number  of  paupers  is 
very  great,  and  is  a  h'^avy  tax  on  the  people. 

It  is  manifest  at  once  to  the  traveller  that  there 
is  great  poverty  in  thi"-  land.  At  almost  every 
step  old  men,  women  and  children  are  begging 
for  alms.  A  great  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  seen  with  large  swellings  on  the  neck,  some 
of  them  almost  frightful  in  size.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  two  or  three  women  thus  afflicted 
in  a  company  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  decent,  re- 
spectable population.  It  is  attributed  by  many 
to  the  use  of  the  snow  water  which  comes  down 
from  the  mountains.  Wliatever  it  may  be,  it  is  a 
sore  dispensation  upon  the  people  of  Switzer- 
land. 

I  have  referred  to  the  use  of  wine  in  these 
wine-grovring  countries.  Two  kinds  are  in  com- 
mon use,  the  red  and  white.  They  are  kept  for 
eonmion  use  in  casks  like  cider,  which  they  very 
much  resemble  in  taste  and  in  strength,  though  I 
think  the  common  white  wine  here  has  not  so  much 
intoxicating  effect  as  common  cider  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  at  some  hotels  put  on  the  table  with- 
out extra  charge,  a  pint  bottle  to  each  guest. 
The  common  price  of  the  cheap  Ynne  is  about 
twenty  cents  a  quart  bottle.  The  same  wine  is 
kept  a  year  or  two,  and  sold  under  different  names, 
at  three  or  four  times  as  much. 

I  called  for  different  kinds  at  one  small  hotel 
on  the  road,  and  the  charge  was  twice  as  much 
for  one  as  the  other  kind,  and  the  landlady  con- 
fessed, upon  my  telling  her  that  they  were  the 
same,  that  all  the  difference  was  that  the  best 
was  a  year  the  older.  The  hotel  cards  offer  wines 
at  all  prices,  from  twenty  cents  to  two  dollars. 
The  cheap  whines  are  in  ver}'  common  use,  and  in 
my  judgment  are  infinitely  better  than  the  stupify- 
ing  beer  of  the  English  and  Germans. 

Wine-making  is  becoming  a  considerable  bus- 
iness in  America,  and  the  question  whether  the 
use  of  light  wines  tends  to  promote  temperance 
or  intemperance  is  open  for  discussion.  With  a 
view  to  this  question,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
test  the  wines  in  common  use  where  I  have  trav- 
elled. Leaving  myself  at  liberty  to  refer  to  the 
subject  again,  I  will  close  abruptly  at  the  end  of 
my  paper.  Your  friend, 

H.  F.  French. 


MOBTAB. 

The  ancients  made  a  kind  of  mortar  so  very 
hard  and  binding,  that  it  is  now  found  to  be  al- 
most impossible  to  separate  the  parts  of  some  of 
their  buildings.  The  lime  used  in  these  harder 
mortara  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  from  the 
very   hardest   stones,  sometimes   from  marble. 
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Fine  sand  makes  weak,  and  coarse  sand  strong 
mortars,  and  the  sand  should  be  washed  before 
mixing,  to  obtain  the  large  grains.  The  lime 
should  be  thoroughly  burned,  and  perfectly  white. 
Ilie  principle  on  which  it  hardens  is,  that  the 
lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  har- 
dens, forming  a  concrete  round  the  grains  of 
sand.  It  was  customary  to  mix  with  the  lime  and 
sand,  chooped  straw,  but  cow's  hair  has  been 
substituted ;  this  is  only  introduced  to  cause  it 
1o  bind  together,  and  prevent  cracking  in  the 
drying.  It  is  only  used  for  the  prime  coat. — Set" 
tntific  AjMrican, 

BXTBACTS  iJSD  BBFUJBBS. 
WATBB  PIPES. 

I  have  laid  about  two  miles  of  log  pipe,  to 
furnish  the  city  of  Portland  with  water.  The 
fountain  head  is  not  sufficient,  and  another  pipe 
will  be  laid  down.  I  wish  to  know  whether  clay 
pipe  will  do,  and  what  pressure  it  will  bear.  The 
pipe  can  be  made  here.        John  S.  Hawkins. 

Portlandf  Oregon  Ttr,,  Nov,,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  no  doubt  but  clay  pipe 
will  answer  for  aqueduct  purposes;  that  is,  to 
convey  water  from  a  fountain  down  hill,  by  its 
own  gravity.  But  common,  soft  burned  clay  pipe 
would  not  bear  much  pressure ;  we  have  no  data 
at  hand  to  show  how  much ;  nor  can  that  be  done 
with  any  certainty,  as  there  would  be  so  much 
difference  in  the  pipe  itself.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  but  you  can  use  good  clay  pipe  for  com- 
mon aqueduct  purposes,  and  find  them  durable 
and  economicaL 

ROOTS  FOR  STOCK,  AND  MACHINES  TO  CUT  THEM. 

You  will  very  much  oblige  one,  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  readers  of  your  naper,  by  giving 
your  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  preparing 
turnips,  carrots,  ruta-ba^;a8,  &c.,  for  food  for  stock 
Also,  by  giving  a  description  of  some  of  the  best 
machines  for  cutting  such  roots,  with  cost  of  ma- 
chines, and  any  other  information  relating  to  the 
subject.  s. 

West  Salisburi/,  R,  Dec.,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^At  present,  with  the  high  prices  of 
fuel  to  cook  roots  in  common  boilers,  and  the 
want  of  some  simple,  cheap,  yet  effective  mode  of 
steaming  them,  we  think  roots  may  be  most  use- 
fully fed  to  cattle  in  a  raw  state.  But  they  should 
be  cut  into  such  pieces  as  to  become  easy  to  get 
at  for  the  animal,  whether  it  be  horse,  ox,  cow, 
sheep  or  lambs.  To  accomplish  this  we  use  now, 
daily,  WaiartJPs  Patent  Boat  Cutter.  A  figure  of 
this  machine,  together  with  a  description  of  it, 
may  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  De- 
cember, 1857,  and  we  believe  no  man  who  feeds 
oat  many  roots  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  POP  CORN. 

I  will  inform  your  "Subscriber"  how  to  raise 
p  p  corn.  Plow  the  ground  well;  put  one 
shovel  full  of  manure  in  each  hill,  or  spread  four 


shovels  AiU  to  each  hill,  and  harrow  the  ground ; 
soak  the  com  in  copperas  water,  allowing  one 
table  spoonful  to  one  peck  of  com ;  hoe  three 
times,  and  you  will  have  a  good  crop  of  corn,  if 
the  weeds  are  kept  down  and  the  season  is  only 
tolerably  faithful. 

My  father  raised  marrowfat  squashes  and 
good  white  beans,  planted  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
and  both  got  ripe.  Sophia. 

MethueUy  Dec.  28. 

LARGE  CROPS  OF  CARROTS. 

In  the  Farmer  of  this  date  is  a  speculation  by 
Mr.  D.,  of  Hopkinton,  wherein  he  thinks  it  will 
be  in  his  power  to  raise  2000  bushels,  or  50  tons 
of  carrots,  to  an  acre,  in  the  course  of  another 
year.  Having  had  some  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  carrot,  and  never  having  witnessed 
the  growth  of  more  than  35  tons,  or  1400  bushels, 
to  an  acre,  in  one  season,  he  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  that  what  he  states  is  ''much  easier  said 
than  done."  From  the  success  with  which  he  has 
cultivated  small  parcels,  year  after  year,  I  can- 
not doubt,  with  proper  care  in  fertilizing  and 
clearing  his  grounds,  he  will  raise  as  many  as  any 
other  man ;  but  I  will  venture  to  pay  double 
price,  on  delivery  in  Boston,  for  all  that  will  grow, 
nt  for  market,  under  any  circumstances,  more 
than  40  tons,  or  1600  bushels  to  the  acre.  Even 
Mr.  B.,  of  M ,  with  his  first-rate  land  and  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  manure,  has  never  come 
up  to  this.  Arator. 

Sovih  Dafwers,  Dec.  26,  1857. 

A  PRETTY  GOOD  PIG. 

Capt  Willard  Worcester,  of  this  place,  slangli^ 
tered  a  pig  Dec  21,  which  weighed,  May  SOy  17 
lbs. ;  when  dressed  it  weighed  280  lbs.,  making  a 
gain  of  263  lbs.  in  205  days,  or  a  trifle  moi&than 
li  lbs.  per  day. 

The  pig  was  kept  on  sour  milk  entirely  until 
Sept.  1.  During  September  a  small  quantity  of 
meid  was  added.  The  remainder  of  the  time,  up 
to  slaughtering,  it  had  what  meal  it  would  eat. 

Shirley  Village^  1857.  w.  B.  B. 

Remarks. — ^Please  send  the  "sketch  of  farm* 
ing  operations,**  to  which  you  allude. 

HOLDFAST,  OR  BONE  WEN. 

The  enlargement  of  the  bone  on  the  jaw  of  the 
ox  is  something  that  I  want  information  upon.  I 
have  be^n  obliged  to  kill  several  cattle  with  this 
trouble.  I  want  to  know  the  name  of  those 
bunches,  the  probable  cause,  and  remedy,  if 
any.  I  will  state  what  I  have  heard  and  what  I 
thmk  about  them.  Holdfast  and  bone  wen  are 
the  names  I  have  heard  given.  Cures  are  spirits 
turpentine,  or  spirits  turpentine  and  sulphur  mix- 
ed, applied  externally;  cutting  them  out  and 
knocking  the  tooth  out  immediately  opposite  the 
bunch.  I  never  have  practised  any  of  the  above 
cures  much,  and  never  knew  a  cure  to  come  un- 
der my  observation.  I  think  they  are  frequently 
caused  by  a  bad  tootii,  and  if  that  be  the  case\ 
the  removal  of  the  same  might  be  a  cure.  The 
bunch  always  is  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  ^  I 
should  like  to  hear  all  the  facts  axtv  one  can  give 
in  regard  to  the  above.  A  Subscriber. 

East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  1858. 
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The  following  beautiful  Poem  will  commend 
itself,  if  not  to  all  lovers  of  poetry,  at  least  to 
(til  such  as  have  passed  their  early  days  in  a 
country  home.  Who  of  us  does  not  remember 
the  excitement  among  the  ''younger  folk,"  on 
waking  of  a  Winter  morning  and  finding  roof, 
and  tree,  and  window,  covered  with  snow — the 
first  snow !  And  here  we  have  the  picture  all 
spread  out  before  us.  Why,  we  half  fancy  the 
poet  must  be  describing  the  very  gate,  and  post, 
and  wood-pile  that  we  knew  in  "old  lang  syne  !*' 
Even  the  "bristling  cock"  greets  the  dawn  with 
a  voice  quite  familiar  to  our  ears. 

But  the  Well — ah,  the  well  should  have  a  sweep 
instead  of  a  "crank,**  to  make  the  picture  perfect. 

Ralph  Hoyt,  the  writer  of  the  poem,  has  done 
enough  in  this  single  production,  to  entitle  him- 
self to  high  rank  in  the  scroll  of  poetic  fame. 
He  is  a  clergyman,  we  understand,  and  a  resident 
at  one  time  of  New  York  city,  where  we  believe 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  pf  which  this 
was  one.  The  volume  we  have  never  seen.  We 
find  the  poem  in  the  beautiful  volume  entitled 
•*The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  recently 
published  by  the  Harpers,  and  also  in  their 
MonMy  Magazine, 

THB    SNOW. 

Vt  KALPB  QOTT. 

The  Messed  mom  has  come  again : 

The  early  gray 
Taps  at  the  slumbei  's  irlndow  pane. 

And  seems  to  say, 
"Break,  break  from  the  enchanter's  tifaain,     « 

Away,— away  i» 

*Tl8  winter,  yet  there  is  no  sound 

Along  Ihe  air. 
Of  winds  upon  their  battle -gronnd, 

But  gently,  there, 
The  snoyr  is  fiiUing  all  aroand. 

How  fiidr— how  ftir ! 

The  j  jcund  fields  would  masquerade  ; 

Fantastic  scene ! 
Trees,  shrub  and  lawn  and  lonely  glade 

Have  cast  their  green, 
And  Joined  the  revel,  all  arrayed 

So  white  and  dean. 

G*en  the  Aid  post  that  holds  the  bam, 

And  the  old  gate, 
Forgetftil  of  their  wintry  wars 

And  age  sedate, 
High-capped  and  plumed,  like  white 

Stand  there  in  state. 

The  drifts  are  hanging  by  the  siD, 

The  eves,  the  door ; 
The  hay-stack  has  become  a  hOl ; 

All  covered  o'er, 
The  wagon,  loaded  for  the  mm 

The  eve  before. 

Maria  brings  the  water-pail, 

Bnt  Where's  the  wen ! 
like  magic  of  a  fUry  tale. 

Most  strange  to  tell, 
All  Taniihed,— curb,  and  crank,  and  mH, 
How  deep  It  feU  ! 


The  wood-pile,  too,  is  playing  Ude ; 

The  axe->-thu  lo(^ 
The  kennel  of  that  (Hend  so  tried— 

(The  old  watch-dog,) 
The  grindstone  standing  by  its  side. 

All  now  incog. 

The  bustling  cock  looks  out  aghast 

From  his  high  shed  ; 
No  ppot  to  scratch  him  a  repast. 

Up  curves  his  head, 
Starts  the  dull  hamlet  with  a  blasts 

Then  back  to  bed. 

The  barn-yard  gentry  musing,  chiBe 

Their  morning  moan ; 
Uke  Memnon's  music  of  old  timo— 

That  yoioe  of  stone ! 
So  warbled  they--«nd  so  sublime 

Their  solemn  tone. 

Good  Ruth  has  called  the  younger  folk 

To  dress  below ; 
Full  welcome  was  the  word  she  spoke ; 

Down,  down  they  go, — 
The  cottage  quietude  is  broke, — 

The  snow ! — ^tfae  snow  I 

Kow  rises  from  around  the  fire 

A  irieasant  strain ; 
Ye  giddy  sons  of  mirth,  retire  \ 

And  ye  pro&ne  !— > 
A  hymn  to  the  Eternal  Sire 

Goes  up  again. 

The  patriarchal  Book  divine 

Upon  the  knee, 
Opes  where  the  gems  of  Jndah  ihfnfty— 

(Sweet  mlttstrelsie !) 
How  soars  each  heart  with  each  folr  Uds, 

0,  God !  to  Tliee ! 

Around  the  altar  low  they  bend, 

Devout  in  prayer ! 
As  snows  upon  the  roof  descend. 

So  angels  there 
Guard  o'er  that  household,  to  defend 

With  gentle  care. 

Now  sings  the  kettle  o'er  the  blase ; 

The  buckwheat  heaps ; 
Rare  Mocha,  worth  an  Arab's  praise. 

Sweet  Susan  steeps ; 
The  old  round  stand  her  nod  obeys, 

And  out  it  leaps. 

Unerring  presages  declare 

The  banquet  near ; 
Soon  buqr  appetites  are  there ; 

And  disappear 
The  glories  of  the  ample  ftire, 

With  thanks  sincere. 

Kow  let  the  busy  day  begin ; — 

Out  rolls  the  churn. 
Forth  hastens  the  farm-boy,  and  brings  in 

The  brush  to  burn  ; 
Sweep,  shovel,  Bcour,  sew,  knit  and  q>in, 

TUl  night's  return. 

To  delve  his  threshing  John  must  hie ; 

His  sturdy  shoe 
Can  all  the  subtle  damp  defy  i 

How  wades  be  throu^ ! 
While  dainty  milk-maids,  slow  and  shy, 

His  track  pursue. 

Each  to  the  hour's  allotted  care ; 

To  shell  the  com ; 
The  broken  harness  to  repair ; 

The  sleigh  t'  adorn ; 
So  cheerful,  tranqnll.  snowy  fttlr. 

The  iriXTUi  jioasi. 
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ESSEX  COnKT7  TBANS  ACTIONS. 

ThU  annual  is  again  before  the  public,  filling 
nearly  200  pages,  with  much  readable  and  useful 
matter.  Through  the  watchful  care  of  the  in* 
lelligent  and  industrious  Secretary,  Allen  W. 
Dodge,  the  members  find  an  ample  reward  for 
their  investment  in  this  annual  publication. 

First  comes  the  Address  of  Dr.  Kelly,  of 
Kewburyport,  of  more  than  thirty  pages-^a  pa- 
per of  no  ordinary  merit — combining  the  pleas- 
ant and  the  useful  in  agreeable  proportions.  This 
address  showa  much  research,  and  a  good  share 
of  practical  experience  and  observation. 

Then  follow  the  reports  on  the  various  sub- 
jects entrusted  to  committees ;  some  of  them  full 
of  useful  hints  and  valuable  instruction ;  others 
bare  skeletons  giving  a  mere  outline  of  awards, 
without  a  single  fact  or  suggestion  of  any  sort  in 
them.  Among  those  which  will  hereafter  be  re- 
ferred to,  as  containing  valuable  instruction,  are 
those  on  farms,  by  Mr.  Loring,  of  Salem,  and 
on  farm  implements,  by  Mr.  Pboctob,  of  South 
Danvers,  Both  these  papers  show  a  degree  of 
attention  in  their  authors,  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. Then  follows  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Flagg,  of 
Andover,  which,  like  all  other  emanations  from 
his  pen,  will  be  found  to  contain  valuable  instruc- 
tion, chastely  and  beautifully  expressed.  The  re- 
port on  Vegetables,  by  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Glou- 
cester, is  an  excellent  paper.  The  reports  on 
•*Milch  Cows  of  Native  or  Mixed  Breed,"  by  Jo- 
seph Howe,  and  on  "Heifers"  by  Wm.  R.  Put- 
KAic,  are  also  papers  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
afford  instruction. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  report 
again,  and  to  extract  from  it  some  of  its  valua- 
ble pages.  The  Essex  County  Society  is  doing 
great  good,  and  is  worthy  of  its  honored  founder, 
the  late  Timothy  Pickering. 


Par  the  Nm»  Bngland  Farmer, 
PUMPKINS  FOB  MIIiCH  COWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  observed  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  Farmer  of  the  19th  inst.  "It  has 
long  been  an  unsettled  question  with  fanners, 
whether  pumpkins  fed  to  milch  cows,  were  ac- 
tually beneficial.**  Last  September,  I  had  a 
young  cow  that  I  kept  in  a  lot  where  there  was 
a  large  supply  of  the  best  of  feed.  I  com- 
menced feeaing  her  daily  with  shorts ;  increasing 
the  quantity  until  I  gave  her  some  four  quarts 
per  day.  I  noticed  that  she  did  not  appear  so 
anxious  for  grass  as  formerly.  I  do  not  know 
as  the  quantity  of  milk  was  materially  increased. 
After  feeding  m  this  way  some  ten  days,  I  stopped 
giving  the  shorts,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  re- 
mained about  the  same.  The  cow  appeared  to  eat 
more  grass.  I  have  often  fed  shorts  in  the  win- 
ter, and  am  now  doing  it,  receiving  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  qtiantity  of  milk  ia  e\'ery  case. 

Now  is  not  the  truth  of  the  case,  in  relation  to 


most  kinds  of  feed  for  stock,  somewhere  in  this 
direction  P 

If  you  give  a  cow  pumpkins,  carrots,  turnips, 
or  shorts,  when  thev  have  a  plenty  of  nutritious 
feed,  and  thereby  diminish  tneir  capacity  or  dis- 
position to  partake  of  their  feed  to  the  usual 
extent,  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  extra  feed  over  and  above  the 
t)roduct  of  the  usual  feed.  A  cow  cannot  eat  all 
vou  can  lay  before  her ;  and  if  she  did,  she  might 
be  unable  to  diffcst  it  properly. 

Give  a  cow  that  is  kept  on  straw,  a  plenty  of 
good  hay,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  more 
milk.  But  if  you  give  her  a  very  little  hay  each 
day,  and  that  hay  begets  sucL  a  disrelish  for  the 
straw  that  she  will  not  eat  it,  she  will  do  the  best 
on  a  plenty  of  straw.  So  I  believe  that  feeding 
pumpkins,  potatoes  or  shorts,  will  not  be  produc* 
tive  of  an  additional  quantity  of  milk,  when  it 
withdraws  the  appetite  from  the  usual  food,  or 
when  the  cow  thereby  eats  the  value  of  the  extra 
feed  less  in  hay. 

One  cow  may  have  dip^estive  power  and  appe- 
tite for  the  extra  feed  m  addition  to  the  usual 
feed,  and  will  probably  give  more  milk,  unless 
the  extra  feed  tends  to  fat  or  flesh.  We  cannot 
make  every  good  cow  a  machine  to  transfer  any 
kind  of  feed  into  milk  or  fat,  as  we  please.  The 
best  we  can  do,  is  to  observe  their  tendencies  to 
milk  or  fat,  and  feed  accordingly.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  animals  that  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  careful  farmer.  J.  Q.  A.  w. 

Addison,  VI,,  Dec.  21,  1857. 


UNDBBDBAININa  WITH  TILS. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  inquiries  in  regard  to 
tile  drains.  It  looks  as  though  farmers  were 
waking  up  to  the  benefit  of  underdraining. 

I  will  make  a  few  inquiries.  If  the  bottom  of 
the  drain  is  very  hard,  and  the  descent  not  too 
great,  will  not  the  horse-shoe  tile  do,  without 
soles  f* 

Should  the  dirt  be  thrown  in  immediately  on 
the  tile,  or  should  a  course  of  small  stono  be 
placed  above  it? — J.  W.  Lequeah,  French^ 
town,  N,  J, 

In  reply  to  the  above  inquiries,  we  copy  the 
following  from  a  late  Engiisn  work : 

"Draining  tiles  and  pipe  have  been  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms ;  of  these,  the  earliest 
since  the  introduction  of  thorough  draining  was 
the  horse-shoe  tile ;  so  called  from  its  shape. 
The  horse-shoe  die  has  sometimes  been  used  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  sole  or  fiat  to  form  the 
bottom  of  the  drain ;  but  there  cannot  be  any 
question  of  the  impropriety  of  su(^  false  econo- 
my. Even  the  most  obdurate  subsoils  become 
soft  when  exposed  to  the  aetion  of  air  and  water ; 
after  which  tne  edges  of  the  tile  are  apt  to  sink, 
and  thus  destroy  the  drain.  Various  devices  have 
been  fallen  upon  to  prevent  such  an  accident,  and 
yet  to  save  the  expense  of  laying  the  drain 
throughout  with  soles;  such  as  providing  the 
edges  of  the  tile  with  flanges,  or  using  only  pieces 
of  soles  on  which  to  rest  the  ends  of  the  tiles ; 
but  all  these  plans  are  open  to  the  most  serious 
objections.  Tney  all  leave  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
unprotected  against  the  wearing  action  of  the 
water,  and  they  all  leave  the  conduit  exposed  to 
the  entrance  of  the  burrowing  animals  which  Ui« 
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fest  OUT  fields.    In  every  case,  therefore,  in  which 
the  horse-shoe  tile  is  used,  no  consideration  of, 
economy  ought  to  prevent  the  protecting  of  «?ct7^| 
portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain  with  soles  or 
some  other  substitute. 

In  laying  horse-shoe  tiles,  the^  should  be  made 
to  rest  partly  upon  two  adjoining  soles,  or  to 
break  bond,  as  it  is  called.  The  object  of  this 
proceeding  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
chance  of  any  sinking  taking  place. 

In  forming  this  kind  of  drain,  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  must  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  sole, 
whieh  is  generally  an  inch  wider  than  the  tile. 
The  bottom  of  the  drainmust  be  carefully  smooth- 
ed, so  that  the  soles  may  lie  flat,  and  close  to  the 
bottom  at  all  points.  It  is  advisable  that  a  little 
straw,  or  some  other  fibrous  material,  be  placed 
upon  the  tiles  before  the  earth  is  returned  into 
the  drain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loose  soil  from 
entering  by  any  of  the  crevices." 


JPhr  the  New  England  Parmer. 
HAT  CAPS. 

My  old  friend  of  the  Ploughman  is  out  again 
in  a  long  article  against  hay  caps.  He  cvinot 
bear  to  let  them  lay  in  quiet  through  the  winter 
in  the  garret.  His  reasoning  on  the  subject  is 
almost  as  strong  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  be- 
cause a  man  could  not  live  sealed  up  tight  in  a 
glass  case,  that  would  just  fit  to  him,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  wear  a  hat. 

As  I  have  probably  used  hay  caps  longer  than 
any  other  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
as  they  have  saved  me  a  good  deal  of  labor  and 
money,  I  feel  at  all  times  like  defending  them 
against  the  objections  raised  by  men  who  have 
never  used  them. 

The  best  argument  I  can  use  in  favor  of  hay 
caps,  is,  that  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  use 
them  one  season  that  did  not  like  them  or  that 
laid  them  aside.  They  are  in  common  use  here. 
I  have  about  200  of  them,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently all,  or  nearly  all,  in  use.  When  I  do  not 
want  them  all,  my  neighbors  who  have  not  enough, 
are  glad  to  use  them.  I  use  them  for  hay,  grain 
and  stalks,  and  find  them  very  useful  for  all. 

The  kind  I  like  best  are  made  of  four  foot  cloth 
torn  into  squares,  with  a  loop  in  each  comer,  and 
four  small  sticks  about  twenty  inches  long  each, 
one  to  hold  each  comer.  I  do  not  want  them  oiled 
or  hemmed  or  painted,  or  anything  else  done  to 
them.  If  it  is  asked  whv  I  would  not  have  them 
oiled  or  painted,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  needless 
expense,  as  there  has  not  been  a  storm  hard 
enough  to  wet  a  cock  of  hay  through  a  good  plain 
cap  well  put  on,  as  much  as  a  heavy  dew  would, 
since  I  have  used  them.  As  to  the  work  of  put- 
ting them  on,  I  will  go  into  the  field  with  any 
man  of  my  ability  to  work,  and  put  up  hay  and 
eav  it,  as  fast  as  he  ccm  turn  it  up,  so  that  it 
will  do  without  a  cap,  as  it  takes  twice  the  work 
to  trim  a  cock  without  a  cap  that  it  does  with  a 
cap.  I  have  tried  the  weights  at  the  comers,  but 
I  prefer  the  sticks  to  the  weights  on  two  accounts. 
First,  weights  heavy  enough  not  to  blow  off,  (half 
a  pound  to  the  comer,)  are  heavy  to  carry  about, 
and  then  the  sticks  bind  the  hay  togetner  and 
keep  the  cocks  from  blowing  over,  or  the  tops 
from  blowing  off. 


A  cap  four  feet  square  will  cover  a  hundred  weight 
of  hay,  16  sheaves  of  oats,  10  of  w^heat  or  8  of 
stalks,  and  keep  them  perfectly  dry  on  the  top  as 
long  as  you  please  to  keep  it  on.  Hay  standing 
on  moist  land,  will  gather  moisture  from  the 
ground  if  left  to  stand  long,  either  with  a  cap  or 
without  one. 

If  my  friend  Buckminster  will  come  up  to 
Hollis  some  morning  after  a  hard  rain  in  hay 
time,  and  examine  our  hay  that  has  been  capped 
and  that  which  has  not,  if  he  does  not  agree  tliat 
caps  are  worth  having,  I  will  pay  his  fare,  divide 
my  dinner  with  him,  introduce  nim  to  some  of 
our  best  farmers,  show  him  some  of  our  best 
farms,  and  make  his  visit  as  pleasant  as  I  can. 

£.  EMEBSOlf  • 

ffoUis,  N.  ff.,  Dec.  26,  1857. 


FABBNIPS  A8  A  nSIiD  CBOF. 

We  copied  into  the  Bural  last  spring,  an  arti- 
cle recommending  the  field  culture  of  parsnips 
for  stock,  and  thought  we  would  try  the  experi* 
ment  in  order  to  satisfy  ourself  on  the  subject* 
We  accordingly  sowed  side  by  side  of  our  man- 
gel wortzels  and  carrots  a  few  rows  of  parsnip 
seed,  and  tended  them  as  we  did  the  other  roots. 
The  soil  was  the  same  in  all  respects.  The  pars- 
nips were  more  easily  wed  out  and  tended  than 
the  carrots,  because  they  came  up  with  a  broader 
leaf  and  were  more  easily  distinguished  from  the 
weeds.  They  grew  luxuriantly — many  of  them 
as  large,  at  the  crown,  as  a  man's  arm,  and  run- 
ning down  so  deep,  that  if  the  Chinese  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  had  suspected  their  op- 
portunity, they  might  have  drawn  them  through 
for  their  own  benefit  The  result  was  that  the 
same  quantity  of  ground  gave  us  twenty  per  cent, 
more  of  parsnips  than  we  harvested  of^ carrots, 
and  about  an  equal  weight  with  the  mangel  wort- 
zels. We  have  dug  one-half  of  them — only  twen- 
ty bushels — for  winter's  use,  and  the  other  half 
we  have  left  in  the  ground  to  be  taken  out  in  ear- 
ly spring  as  a  fresh  and  delicious  repast  for  the 
new  milch  cows  then.  They  are  improved^  by 
beinff  kept  .in  the  earth  through  winter.  This  is 
an  additional  recommendation  in  their  behalf. — 
Uural  InteUigencer, 

Enn>BAiroi:s  to  aobiouiiTUbb  ib* 

MAB8AOHU8ETT8. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Your  New  Hampshire 
correspondent  omits  one  item  that,  in  this  vicini- 
ty, does  much  to  retard  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
improvement  in  agriculture.  That  is,  a  proper 
use  of  capital  that  should  be  invested  in  the  bus- 
iness. It  is  quite  the  custom  in  these  three  "riv- 
er counties,''  as  we  call  them,  for  the  "old  folks" 
to  accumulate  all  the  money  they  can,  by  the  sale 
of  their  sheep,  cattle,  wood  and  timber,  and 
eventually  the  farm  itself,  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  some  stocks  of  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, or  western  lands,  for  two  reasons — 1st,  to 
dodge  the  tax  collectors  and  assessors ;  and  2d, 
to  get  an  extra  per  cent  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

The  consequence  is,  not  that  their  business 
lacks  the  eclat  of  respectability,  but  that  their 
sons  must  follow  the  dollars,  and  you  may  find 
them  scattered  all  the  way  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road station  to  the  farthest  verge  of  Kansas  and 
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Nebraska,  Within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  this  way.  The  legal  interest  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  only  six  per  cent.,  while  that  of  New 
York  is  seven,  and  some  of  the  western  States 
ten  and  twelve  per  cent.  The  temptation  to  send 
away  is  strong,  and  growing  stronger  every  year. 
Time  was  when  a  young,  active  and  prudent  man 
could  borrow  any  amount  of  money  on  good  real 
estate  security,  from  our  moneyed  men.  Now  the 
thing  is  almost  an  impossibility;  and  there  is 
but  little  encouragement  for  young  men  to  re- 
main in  this  section  on  that  account  alone.  Still 
fiurmioK  is  a  paying  business  in  our  hill  towns, 
where  farms  have  depreciated  in  price  nearly  one- 
half  in  ten  years.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  man 
who  purchased  a  farm  of  170  acres  on  credit, 
Bome  six  years  ago.  By  labor  and  good  man- 
agement he  is  now  pretty  much  out  of  debt,  and 
has  25  or  30  head  of  cattle,  70  sheep,  colts, 
calves,  poultry,  &c,  belonging  to  such  a  place, 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  have  money  at  interest. — 
Country  Oentleman, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

JLOBlOUliTUTLSi  IN  lODW  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Editob.. — ^It  has  been  a  long  time  since  1 
have  written  an  article  for  the  Farmery  and  now, 
as  formerly,  I  write  more  for  information,  than 
to  impart  instruction.  And  I  not  only  wish  you 
to  pardon  me  for  the  many  questions  I  shall  ask, 
but  wish  you  to  answer  them. 

1.  As  I  have  headed  my  article,  ''Agriculture  in 
New  England,"  I  first  wish  to  know  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Editor,  as  regards  the  profitableness  of  agri- 
culture in  New  England.  Can  it  generally  be 
made  profitable  on  our  old,  worn-out  soils  ?  Say 
on  farms  so  far  back  from  the  sea-coast  that  sea 
manure  is  altogether  impracticable  ? 

2.  If  such  farms  can  be  made  profitable  to  their 
owners,  please  to  state  how,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  best  way  to  manage  them.  Manure  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  essential  item  to  successful  agricul- 
ture on  such  farms.  And  now  comes  the  im- 
portant question — Where  the  land  is  worn-out 
we  cannot,  as  I  see,  keep  stock  enough  on  it  to 
bring  it  up.  Consequentlv  we  must  purchase 
manure  of  some  kind,  in  order  to  bring  said  land 
to  a  state  of  fertility  that  will  pay  remunerating 
prices  for  labor  bestowed  on  the  same ;  must  we 
not? 

3.  Now  the  question  with  farmers  in  this  vi- 
cinity is  this :  Will  it  pay  for  us  to  buy  manure  ? 
If  so,  what  kind  or  kinds  will  pay  the  best  ? 

4.  Which  will  pay  the  best  on  a  farm,  say  two 
miles  from  a  village ;  to  sell  milk  delivered  at 
village,  for  four  cents  per  quart,  or  make  but- 
ter that  will  sell  for  twenty-three  to  twenty- five 
cents  per  pound  ? 

5.  On  a  farm  that  will  summer,  say  five  cows 
ttell  on  gn*ass  alone,  will  it  pay  to  keep  six,  and 
give  them  all  a  little  meal,  daily  ? 

6.  Does  it  pay  well  to  raise  vegetables  for 
marketing  ? 

7.  Can  our  New  England  fanners  make  depen- 
dence on  the  Cliinese  sugar  cane  for  sweetening  ? 

8.  Does  it,  as  a  general  thing,  pay  for  farmers 
to  keep  do^P 

9.  Docs  It  generally  pay  for  farmers  to  raise 
pigs  to  sell,  at  eight  weeks  or  so  old  ? 


10.  What  breed  of  hogs  is  best  for  us  to  keep? 

11.  Can  we  find  a  better  breed  of  cows  than 
can  be  selected  from  our  old  native  stock  ? 

12.  Can  the  Guenon  treatise  be  fully  relied 
upon  in  selecting  dairy  cows  ? 

13.  What  kind  of  harrow  is  best  for  very  rough 
land? 

14.  Will  it  pay  for  a  small  farmer  to  purchase 
a  roller  ?  Please  to  state  what  you  think  of  roll- 
ers, anyhow. 

Perhaps  I  have  wearied  your  patience  with  the 
above  inquiries,  but  I  do  certainly  hope  you  will 
answer  them  all.  We  want  your  opinion  on  them 
all.  John  Dimon. 

Carolina  Mills,  R.  /.,  Nov.  10, 1857. 


TO  MR.  JOHN  DIMON. 

Your  communication  upon  "Agriculture  in  New 
England,"  was  sent  to  me  a  month  ago  by  my 
friend  Brown,  with  a  request  from  him  that  I 
shoidd  reply  to  your  inquiries,  and  I  now  em- 
brace my  earliest  leisure  to  answer  them. 

1.  It  may,  without  hesitation,  be  said,  that 
farming  can,  generally,  be  made  profitable  in  New 
England.  True,  some  mistakes  have  been,  and 
are  still  committed,  but  in  spite  of  them  all,  we 
have  certain  evidence  that  the  business  is  profi- 
table. We  may  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
at  the  comfortable  and  happy  families  which  are 
reared  on  our  New  England  farms:  they  are 
generally  well  educated,  certainly  in  the  common, 
and  often  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
trained  to  moral  and  industrious  habits,  and  fit- 
ted for  various  pursuits ;  and  perhaps,  in  addi- 
tion, received  considerable  legacies  from  the  es- 
tate of  the  father,  or  are  comfortably  set  out  in 
the  world  by  him  in  his  lifetime — ^all  more  or  less 
directly  resulting  from  the  earnings  of  the  farm. 
Their  early  years  are  passed  in  a  healthy  climate, 
somewhat  rigorous  to  oe  sure,  but  adapted  to  give 
tone  to  the  constitution  and  energy  to  the  char- 
acter. They  scatter  abroad  over  our  country, 
planting  New  England  institutions,  and  general- 
ly proving  the  bulwarks  and  ornaments  of  socie- 
ty where  they  go.  We  may  look  again  at  the 
comfortable  farm  houses,  ''amid  the  old  ances- 
tral trees,"  the  farm-buildings,  fences,  and  other 
fixtures,  the  highways  of  trade  and  of  travel,  the 
school-houses,  academies,  churches,  and  various 
other  advantages  and  adornments  of  established 
and  cultivated  society,  which  these  farmers  have 
contributed  to  procure,  which  make  New  Eng- 
land what  it  is,  and  which  are  in  fact  a  part  and 
parcel  of  what  I  buy  of  you  in  purchasing  your 
farm,  or  sell  to  you  when  you  buy  mine.  We 
can  buy  land,  in  a  new  country,  for  a  small  sum ; 
but  the  various  things  above  enumerated  are  not 
a  part  of  tJic  purchase ;  and  when  we  have  con- 
tributed our  share  towards  procuring  them,  our 
new  establishment  has  become  a  large  invest- 
ment. Among  the  profits  oC  farming  in  New 
England,  we  may  witn  propriety  reckon  the  heal- 
thy climtite,  the  various  conveniences  of  living, 
and  of  rearing  a  family,  amid  the  desirable  influ- 
ences of  well-established  and  cultivated  society. 

2.  You  speak  of  the  worn-out  farms.  True, 
many  of  them  have  been  closely  cropped,  and  re- 
quire a  considerable  outlay  to  restore  the  origi- 
nal fertility.  But  this  can  be  done  by  degrees, 
and  so  as  to  come  within  one*s  means.    Then, 

I  too,  our  markets  are  larger,  and  m  the  main  bet- 
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ter,  and  more  easily  acceBsible  than  formerly ;  the 
obstructions  to  tillage  are,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, removed  from  the  soil,  and  many  improved 
methods  and  implements  of  tillage  have,  within 
a  few  years  been  invented,  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  cultivate  the  land  more  thoroughly,  and 
to  rapidly  restore,  and  not  unfrequently  exceed, 
its  original  fertility.  The  mistake  has  been  in 
selling  off  the  products  of  the  land  too  freely,  and 
investing  the  surplus  at  interest,  or  in  stocks,  &c., 
thus  neglecting  to  give  back  enough  to  the  soil 
to  supply  the  waste  it  has  undergone  in  bearing 
those  products,  so  that  the  farm  has  been  gradu- 
ally losing  its  fertility,  and  has  not,  on  the  whole, 
jeen  as  profitable  to  the  owner  as  it  would  have 
been  under  a  more  generous  usase.  You  are, 
wherefore,  quite  right  m  attaching  the  importance 
you  do  to  manure,  for  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  such  a  farm — though,  perhaps,  you  do  not  re- 
alize how  much  of  the  article  can  be  made  on  the 
farm.  Almost  every  farm  can  supply,  within  it- 
self, the  necessary  materials  for  manuring  it  well, 
if  the  owner  knows  how,  and  is  willing  to  man- 
age them  to  advantage.  Let  me  now,  as  you  re- 
quest, briefly  indicate  to  you  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  you  can  manufacture  compost  manure,  and 
bring  your  farm  up  to  the  desired  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Collect  the  waste  vegetable  substances,  where- 
ever  found  on  the  farm  or  by  the  roadside,  and 
place  them  in  the  yards  ana  sheds,  to  become 
mingled  with  the  manure  and  to  hold  its  liquid 
and  volatile  parts.  These  substances  may  con- 
sist of  leaves,  turf,  the  wash  or  rich  soil  collected 
in  hollows  and  ditches,  brakes,  bushes  of  one 
year's  growth,  swamp  muck,  refuse  straw  and 
stalks,  &c.,  &c.  Tliey  can  be  gathered  at  vari- 
ous times  during  the  season;  and  where  the 
practice  of  collecting  them  is  systematic,  the  ac- 
cumulation becomes,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
large  and  valuable,  without  being  expensive. 

Make  a  tight  plank  trench  in  the  stable,  be- 
hind the  cattle,  say  twenty  inches  wide  and  four 
deep,  and  durine  the  foddering  season  fill  the 
trench  daily  with  swamp  muck,  or  mould  and 
leaves  from  the  large  rich  hollows  in  the  wood- 
lands, or  fine  rich  soil  collected  in  low  places, 
anj'where.  A  dry  warm  place  should  be  provid- 
ed, near  the  stables,  that  will  hold  a  number  of 
loads  of  material  for  the  trench,  and  filled  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter.  If  muck  is  used,  it  should 
be  that  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  swamp  at 
least  a  year  previous,  and  if  it  has  lain  on  dry 
ground  and  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  years, 
it  will  be  still  better.  Thus  the  muck  becomes 
very  dry  and  fine,  is  light  to  cart  and  to  handle, 
is  a  more  perfect  absorbent  of  the  liquid  and 
gaseous  contents  of  the  trench,  has  to  a  large 
extent  parted  with  its  acids,  and  can  therefore  be 
used  in  much  larger  quantities  in  proportion  to 
the  manure  mixed  with  it,  and  will  still  make 
better  compost  than  when  used  in  a  green  and 
wet  state.  The  compost  being  thus  made  a  lit- 
tle at  a  time,  daily,  is  perfectly  intermingled,  and 
ready  for  use  witnout  overhauling,  the  action  of 
the  manure  being  immediate  and  powerful.  The 
labor  expended  m  making  the  compost,  is  very 
much  less  than  would  be  supposed  by  one  who 
had  not  tried  it,  and  the  pile  m  the  spring  will 
be  large. 

You  may  probably  find  your  accoimt  in  keep- 


ing four  or  five  shoats  annually— say  take  March 

Sigs  and  feed  them  till  nine  or  ten  months  old. 
lake  them  a  covered  pen,  in  a  convenient  place 
to  receive  the  litter  from  the  horse  stable.  Muck, 
turf,  leaves,  &c.,  should  be  thrown  into  the  pen, 
a  load  or  two  at  a  time  and  frequently,  which  the 
pigs  will  mingle  with  the  manure.  It  is  well  to 
put  in  a  variety  of  materials,  muck  alone  often 
becoming  too  wet  and  miry  for  the  thrill  of  the 
pigs.  There  should  be  a  feeding  apartment  con- 
nected with  the  compost  pen,  and  it  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean.  For  say  five  pigs,  the  com- 
post pen  may  be  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide 
and  fifteen  feet  long,  as  the  manure  will  be  more 
valuable  if  Kept  thus  compactly,  than  if  »fHread 
over  a  large  surface.  Four  or  five  March  pigs 
can  be  kept  quite  cheaply  through  the  summer, 
on  the  wash  of  the  dairy  and  kitchen,  together 
with  the  garden  trash,  and  cheap  vegetables,  and 
a  small  daily  allowance  of  meal.  Through  Sep- 
tember and  October,  they  may  be  fed  more  free- 
ly on  peas  and  oats  or  other  grain,  ground  and 
mixed  with  cooked  vegetables }  and  through  No- 
vember and  December,  the  feed  may  be  cooked 
com  and  cob  meal,  with  a  few  ears  of  com  once 
a  day.  The  pigs,  if  of  a  good  breed,  fed  thus, 
will  by  the  first  of  January  dress  from  275  to  306 
lbs.  each,  and  cost  from  six  to  seven  cents  per 
pound,  and  will  have  made  at  least  thirty  loads 
of  compost. 

It  would  be  well  to  inquire  how  5'ou  can  ex- 
pend a  good  share  of  the  products  of  the  land  on 
the  farm,  and  yet  get  market  prices  for  them. 
That  is,  if  after  looking  the  matter  over  carefully, 
you  can  see  how  you  can  feed  out,  say  for  instance 
an  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  or  other  grain,  and 
get  about  as  much  for  it  in  milk,  pork,  beef,  mut- 
ton, or  in  the  ^owth  and  increased  value  of 
stock,  as  the  gram  would  bring  if  sold  off  direct- 
ly for  cash,  then  I  should  think  it  better  to  feed 
the  grain,  and  give  back  the  manure  to  the  farm, 
than  to  sell  it.  Where  the  grain  crops  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  fed  out  with  the  hay  and  oth- 
er forage,  the  manure  is  more  active  and  valua- 
ble ;  and  a  few  years'  feeding  in  this  %vay  tells 
very  decidedly  in  the  increased  products  of  the 
farm.  There  may  be  cases,  to  be  sure,  where  it 
would  be  better  to  sell  off  the  products  pretty 
freely,  and  buy  manure  in  return.  If  the  land 
gets  an  equivalent  for  its  efforts  at  producing 
crops,  that  will  do ;  but  it  will  not,  in  the  long 
run,  do  to  starve  the  soil  and  expect  it  to  con- 
tinue productive.  Mr.  Coke,  the  late  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, once  said :  "the  more  meat  a  poor-land 
farmer  sent  to  Smithfield,  the  more  com  he  would 
be  enabled  to  sell  per  acre  at  Mark  Lane.  Con- 
vert plenty  of  corn  and  cake  into  meat ;  for  the 
value  of  farm-yard  manure  is  in  proportion  to 
what  it  is  made  of.  If  cattle  eat  straw  alone,  the 
dung  is  straw  alone,  the  cattle  are  straw,  the  farm 
is  straw,  and  the  farmer  is  straw — and  they  are 
all  straw  together." 

When  the  land  was  new,  and  filled  with  vege- 
table matter,  it  was  naturally  lighter  and  mellow- 
er than  now,  and  produced  well  without  much 
particularity  in  the  tillage.  But  by  long,  and 
generally  quite  shallow  cultivation,  together  with 
a  system  of  cropping  which  has  considerably  ta- 
ken out  the  vegetable  substance  of  the  soil,  the 
land  has  become  more  compact  and  hard,  and 
needs  a  deeper  plowing  and  more  thorough  pul- 
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▼ematioxL  Then,  too,  on  some  farms,  with  a  nat- 
urally deep  and  strong  soil,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  hard  run  by  shallow  plowing  and  close 
cropping,  and  where  an  artificial  hard  pan  has 
been  created  by  the  oft-repeated  pressure  of  the 
feet  of  the  cattle  and  the  sole  of  the  plow,  in  in- 
Tariably  shallow  furrows,  there  is  really  a  better 
iann  underneath  than  that  which  is  worked  on 
top;  and  by  breaking  through  the  crust  and 
fanngin^  up  a  portion  of  the  under  soil,  and  mix- 
ing it  with  the  exnausted  surface,  the  productive- 
neas  of  the  land  will  be  increased.  You  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  gradually  deepen  your  plow- 
ing. If  the  land  is  quite  light,  then  bring  up  an 
inch  or  so  at  each  rotation  of  crops,  until  you 
have  made  an  active  soil  of  seven  or  eight  inch- 
es. If  the  land  is  a  close  and  naturally  heavy 
strong  soil,  then  you  can  deepen  the  plowing 
more  rapidly,  until  you  can  take  a  furrow  from 
eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  according  tcr 
the  quality  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  manuring.  No  baulks  should  be  allowed  in 
plowing,  and  the  furrows  should  be  cut  and 
tamed  uniformly  of  the  prescribed  depth  and 
width.  This  alone  wiU  add  perceptibly  to  the 
products  of  the  land,  over  what  could  be  raised 
if  the  plowing  were  hasty  and  shallow,  soil,  ma- 
nure and  cultivation  otherwise  being  equal.  If 
we  do  our  part  well,  mother  earth  wiU  be  sure  to 
match  us  by  doing  hers. 

As  fast  as  one's  means  will  permit,  it  is  gener- 
ally better  to  invest  a  portion  at  least  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  farm  in  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
rather  than  in  buying  more  land,  or  putting  them 
into  stocks  and  other  property,  outside  of  farm- 
ing. The  stones,  stumps,  and  other  obstructions 
to  cultivation  may  be  advantageously  removed 
from  the  land.  They  take  up  room,  and  hinder 
good  tillage  e^ery  way.  Perhaps  you  have  land 
that  would  be  greatly  improved  by  underdraining. 
If  so,  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  the  methods 
of  draining.  Such  improvements  in  effect  add  to 
the  territorial  extent  of  the  farm,  by  increasing 
its  productiveness,  and  they  can  generally  be 
maae  at  a  much  less  outlay  than  by  buying 
enoueh  land  to  produce  the  aaditional  crops  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  improved  land. 

3.  If  the  various  sources  above  mentioned  do 
not  furnish  manure  enough,  you  may  perhaps 
find  it  profitable  to  purchase  stable  manure  m 
town,  and  compost  it  with  muck  and  other  sub- 
stances on  the  farm.  But  this  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  me,  and  of  which  you 
must  be  the  judge.  Perhaps  you  can  buy  un- 
leached  ashes  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  so,  they  may 
be  mixed  with  muck  in  the  proportion  of  about  five 
bushels  to  a  cord  of  dry  muck,  which  will  make 
a  valuable  compost  for  all  dry  lands.  Poor  dry 
land,  which  has  been  well  manured,  and  planted 
a  year  or  two,  and  is  to  be  stocked  down,  may  be 
sown  with  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  ashes  to 
the  acre,  at  the  time  of  sowing  tlie  grain  and 
grass  seed,  harrowing  the  ashes  in  with  the  seeds. 
The  ashes  will  be  likely  to  ensure  a  good  catch 
of  grass.  It  is  a  desirable  object  gained,  when 
we  can  succeed  in  covering  such  land  with  a 
thick  firm  sward.  The  quality  of  the  hay  is  bet- 
ter, the  quantity  greater,  and  when  the  land  is  to 
be  again  broken  up  for  tillage,  there  is  a  rich  sod 
to  turn  under  to  decay  and  help  feed  the  succeed- 
ing crops. 


4.  It  may  perhaps  be  better  to  make  butter 
than  to  sell  the  milx ;  for  the  skim  milk  and  oth- 
er wash  of  the  dairy  is  worth  a  considerable  per 
cent,  of  what  the  new  milk  would  sell  for,  and 
will  help  materially  towards  summering  the  four  or 
five  March  pigs  heretofore  mentioned.  The  farm 
must  somehow  be  paid  for  what  it  furnishes  you. 

Several  of  your  questions  depend  so  much  on 
local  circumstances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
them  specially  without  a  knowledge  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

5.  Milch  cows  tax  a  pasture  pretty  severely. 
They  are  generally  taken  out  of  pasture  at  night, 
and  then,  too,  the  feed  they  consume  not  only  goes 
to  supply  the  waste  of  the  animal  system,  but  al- 
so to  produce  the  milk  i  so  that  Uie  manure  is 
not  so  rich  as  that  of  dry  stock,  and  the  pasture, 
especially  if  overstocked,  ultimately  snows  a 
marked  deficiency  of  phosphates.  If  your  pasture 
now  keeps  five  cows  well,  1  shoidd  hesitate  about 
overstocking  it  with  six.  Perhaps  you  are  sit- 
uated favorably  for  plowing  up  portions  of  the 
pasture  that  lie  pretty  level,  and  manuring  and  till- 
ing them  occasionally  and  then  laying  them  down 
to  grass  again, — ^meanwhile  pasturing  enough  til- 
lage land  to  compensate  for  the  pasture  land  ta- 
ken up.  This  is  good  farming  where  all  things 
are  light  for  it,  and  if  your  case  is  such,  you  may 
thus  be  enabled  perhaps  to  keep  six  or  eight 
cows  as  well  as  five  now.  The  improvement  of 
old  pastures,  within  a  reasonable  expense,  is  in 
many  sections  of  New  England  almost  the  leading 
question  in  farming.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
devise  methods  for  profitably  improving  our  til- 
lage lands ;  but  not  so  for  the  more  or  less  rough 
and  hilly  pastures.  Stocking  them  lightly  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  ways  of  improvement. 

6.  It  is  generally  profitable  to  raise  vegetables, 
if  the  market  is  large  enough  to  consume  them — 
that  is,  to  take,  at  a  fair  pricf ,  the  various  assort- 
ed qualities,  first  and  second  rate,  as  fast  as  they 
are  fit  for  sale.  It  will  not  do  to  go  to  town  on 
uncertainties ;  whatever  goes  in  the  wa^on  must 
find  a  fair  market,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
article  to  be  sold. 

7.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  confidently  of 
the  merits  of  the  Cninese  Sugar  Cane  for  sweet- 
ening. 

8.  Cannot  answer  as  to  the  profit  of  a  dog. 

9.  If  pigs  are  worth  from  three  to  four  dollars 
each,  when  eight  weeks  old,  it  is  profitable  to 
raise  them. 

10.  A  cross  of  the  Suffolk  and  Mackay  breeds 
makes  the  best  pig  I  have  ever  fed.  Pigs  that 
are  half  and  half  of  these  breeds  mature  early 
are  deep  in  the  carcase,  and  have  bone  enough  to 
stand  up  on  their  legs  till  fattened  fit  for  slaugh- 
tering. There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  fine 
bred  swine  to  run  too  small.  You  must  have  size, 
coupled  with  thrift  and  early  maturity,  to  make 
March  pigs  weigh,  on  an  average,  300  lbs.  each, 
dressed,  by  the  nrst  of  January  following.  Eith- 
er of  these  breeds  cross  well  with  the  best  large 
breeds  of  the  country. 

11.  The  best  cows  of  our  old  "native"  stocks: 
are  excellent  for  the  dairy.  But  the  best  dairy 
cows,  on  the  whole,  that  I  have  known,  are  those 
half  and  three-quarters  blood  cows  derived  from 
our  best  mountain  cows  of  the  "native"  stock, 
bred  to  a  full  blood  Durham  bull,  of  a  good  milk- 
ing family,  and  the  heifers  of  this  cross  bred  in 
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again  with  the  Durhams.  These  half  and  three- 
fourths  blood  cows  hare  generally  good  size,  ex- 
cellent constitution,  great  milking  capacity,  and 
for  practical  purposes  are  generaUy  superior  to 
either  the  full  blood  Durham  or  original ''native" 
stock. 

12.  I  should  certainly  always  look  for  the 
marks  laid  down  by  Ouenon,  when  buying  a 
dairy  cow.  I  have  never  known  a  cow  with  all 
the  ''escutcheons/'  as  he  terms  them,  fully  devel- 
oped, that  did  not  prove  an  A  No.  1  milker.  I 
have,  however,  known  cows  showing  these  marks 
only  in  part,  that  proved  better  than  one  would 
expect  wno  went  by  Guenon's  theory. 

13.  The  Improved  Hinge  Harrow,  made  by 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  is  the  best  kind  I  have 
used.  It  is  a  square  harrow,  made  heavy  for 
rough  land,  or  light  for  mellow  land,  and  for  cov- 
ering grain  and  grass  seeds.  It  is  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  frame- work,  connected  to  each  oth- 
er by  iron  hinges,  and  carries  a  breadth  of  five 
feet.  The  independent  and  easy  play  of  the  parts, 
on  the  hinges,  enables  the  harrow  to  shape  itself 
to  the  ground  continually,  so  that  whether  going 
over  knolls  and  ridges,  or  through  hollows,  it  al- 
ways hugs  the  ground,  and  every  tooth  has  an 
operation  on  the  soil.  It  has  thirty  teeth,  which 
stand  a  foot  apart  every  way,  so  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  clog,  and  yet  their  number  and  arrange- 
ment is  such  as  to  work  the  ground  very  fine. 

14.  The  Roller  is  very  useful  on  any  farm, 
large  or  small.  It  smooths  the  plowed  land  on 
seeding  it  down  to  grass,  forcing  the  small  stones 
into  the  soft  ground,  pulverizing  the  lumps  of 
earth,  securing  a  sure  and  quick  germination  of 
the  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  preparing  an  even 
surface  for  mowing  and  raking.  It  is  particular- 
ly useful  on  loose  and  porous  sandy  and  gravelly 
lands,  which  incline  to  part  too  freely  with  mois- 
ture and  manure,  in  ^  dry  season.  It  makes  them 
more  compact  at  the  surface,  so  that  they  are  less 
exposed  to  injury  by  evaporation,  and  presses  the 
loose  earth  around  the  seeds,  giving  the  plants  a 
good  foothold  in  the  soil,  so  that  they  the  better 
resist  the  eflfects  of  dry  weather. 

Bratileboro',  Dec,  30,  1857.    F.  Holbrook. 


DIFFEBBNC2B  IN  COWS. 

Cows,  under  certain  constitutional  ciscumstan- 
ces,  are  naturally  disposed  to  convert  their  food 
into  fat,  so  much  so  tnat  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  some  classes  in  a  breeding  state,  more 
especially  improved  Short  Horns,  Devons  and 
Herefords.  Turn  a  cow  of  this  description  into 
rich  grass,  and  she  is  soon  useless  for  anythiug 
but  the  shambles.  The  quality  of  the  milk  she 
^ves  may  be  fine,  but  the  quantity  almost  noth- 
ing. We  had  a  Devon,  the  property  of  a  noble 
Duke,  which  carried  off  the  first  prize  of  her  class 
at  one  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meet- 
ings, not  giving  more  than  one  quart  at  a  milking. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of  cows 
naturally  inclined  to  turn  all  their  food  into  the 
pail.  Turn  a  cow  of  this  kind  along  with  the  one 
.a')ove,  and  she  will  rather  get  poorer  every  day, 
it*  the  milk  is  taken  from  her,  while  her  plump 
and  sleek  rival  is  gaining  weight.  The  lormer 
will  consume  greatly  more  grass  and  water  than 
the  latter,  returning  for  it  in  proportion  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  milk,  but  inicnor  in  quality. 


In  town  dairies,  when  fed  on  sour  grains,  distil- 
lers' wash,  &c.,  the  quantity  sometimes  yielded  is 
almost  incredible.  When  such  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, life  is  generally  short,  especially  if  cows 
are  in  a  low  state  at  calving.  Hence  the  reason 
why  dairymen  purohase  near-calves  of  this  class 
in  good  condition. 

The  above  two  classes  may  be  called  extremes, 
between  which  there  is  a  mean,  and  this  latter 
class  of  cows,  if  turned  into  a  rich  pasture  alon^ 
with  the  others,  would  keep  themselves  in  good 
condition,  and  give  a  medium  quantity  of  milk, 
the  quality  depending  upon  the  richness  of  the 
food. — Mark  Lane  Express. 


For  the  Ntv  England  Parmer, 
OHIB1BSII  BirOAJt  CAITE — BXSUIiTS. 

Friend  Brown  : — ^Although  you  have  many 
friends  who  have  communicated  their  experience 
in  the  culture  of  the  Sorgho  sitcre,  the  last  season, 
still  I  have  thought  a  few  facts,  elicited  in  the 
natural  way,  from  sources  reliable,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. Being  disappointed  in  not  receiving 
in  season  for  our  pamphlet^  which  is  now  fully 
printed,  an  account  of  the  culture  of  this  p^Ant, 
on  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  by  a  friend, 
which  I  witnessed  when  on  a  visit  to  his  place  in 
August  last — ^I  extract  the  substance  of  what  he 
says — ^because  I  know  that  what  he  says  is  true. 

"The  patch  of  cane  (some  20  square  rods) 
proved  very  uneven  in  its  growth,  some  hills  be- 
ing not  more  than  one  foot  in  height,  early  in 
October ;  ^hile  others,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
were  ten  feet  high — and  the  stocks  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand this  difference  in  the  growth,  as  all  the 
hills  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  I  made 
no  use  of  mine  except  to  let  my  calves  feed  it, 
they  being  very  fond  of  it — always  selecting  the 
largest  and  most  mature  stalks. 

"Many  of  my  neighbors  grew  small  patches, 
from  9  to  12  feet  in  height,  as  even  as  Indian 
com.  Some  fed  it  to  their  cattle  green,  others 
cured  it  for  winter  feed;  and  some  expressed 
the  juice,  from  which  very  fair  syrup  was  made. 
But  for  lack  of  suitable  mills  for  crushing  the 
canes,  and  kettles  for  boiling,  none  here  have 
made  any  large  quantity  of  syrup.  Some  parcels 
were  very  good — others  not  so  good,  the  syrup 
having  a  rank,  harsh  taste." 

The  foregoing  account,  given  by  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  cultivators  m  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  success  at- 
tending the  culture  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  in 
New  England.  Nobody  here,  that  I  can  learn, 
has  made  sugar  from  it — ^nobody  made  any  mo- 
lasses that  is  equal  to  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use. 

That  this  plant  will  yrow — ^that  it  will  afford  a 
syrup  in  fair  c|uantity,  is  proved  beyond  question 
— ^but  that  it  IS  wortn  growing  for  the  sugar  thai 
can  he  made  from  it,  will  require  all  the  energy, 
perseverance  and  skill  of  a  Hyde,  a  Lake  or  a 
Uhoate,  for  more  than  one  season's  experiments, 
to  satisfy  a  doubting  public.  Do  not  understand 
me  as  denouncing  this  culture — all  I  say  is,  tha 
it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  worth  pursuing. 

J.  W.  Proctor. 

South  Danvers,  Dec,  1857. 
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Since  Downing  urote  of  this  peai,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the"Fniits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amerioa," 
of  1848,  it  hu  been  fruited  and  tetted  b;  many 
personH,  who  generally  agree  that  it  is  among  our 
befl  qaaliiy  of  pears.  It  has  not  often  been  pic- 
tured, and  we  therefore,  find  a  new  pleasure  in 
presenting  it,  together  with  the  description  at 
first  referred  to. 

The  Lawrence  pear  is  a  new  variety,  which  will, 
nndoubtedly,  tako  its  pkce  among  those  of  the 
first  quality.  It  is  a  seedling,  which  sprun?  np 
in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
other  pear  trees  only,  the  St.  Germain  and  the 
'While  Doyenne,  and  bears  some  proofs,  in  its 
qualities,  of  beinji;  a  natural  cross  between  the 
two.  Mesam.  Wilcomb  and  King,  nurat-ry-men, 
of  that  place,  first  introduced  this  pear  to  notice; 
we  learn  fVom  them  that  it  produces  regular  and 
abundant  crops,  and  the  fi'uit  is  not  inclined  to 
rot  or  shrivel,  commencing  to  ripen  in  October, 
and  will  keep  till  March.  The  tree  is  moderate- 
ly vigorous,  and  has  thorny,  rather  slender,  light 
yellowish-brown  shoots. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  narrowing  to  nn 
obtuse  end,  and  a  littlu  irregular ;  pale,  yellow- 
ish-green, m  irked  with  small  patches  of  greenish- 


brown.  Calyx  set  in  a  rather  deep  basin.  Flesh 
yellowiah-white,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich 
and  sugary  ffavor. 


For  Ou  Nfii  Eailmul  Fanner. 
aOL.TlVA.TH  TSE  KIKD  AND  TEB  SOXI- 
a  prerions  article  I  attempted  to  gather 
from  the  published  returns  of  the  census  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Boston,  some  idea  of  the 
orlion  which  the  learned  classes  bear  to  the 


lupply  offers  to  the  great  mass  of  our  young  men 
or  an  exchange  of  physical  for  intellectual  em- 
ployment. 

The  result  of  that  investigation  was  the  con- 
clusion that  about  one  in  a  hundred  may  he  class- 
ed with  the  "learned  professions."  Yet,  small  as 
this  proportion,  it  is  well  known  that  these 
profes.iions  are  uncomfortably  crowded.  For  years 
the  religious  press  has  literally  groaned  wilh  ap- 

[leals  for  a  hnlf-paid,  starving  clergy;  every  vU- 
nge  has  nearly  as  many  doctors  as  patients ;  and 
lawyers  have  so  multiplied  of  late,  that  one  of 
the  Boston  doily  papers  devoted  il»  leading  col- 
,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
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"miseries"  of  lawyers,  and  closed  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  youn^  men  to  choose  some  other  pro- 
fession or  busmess,  if  they  would  secure  the 
means  of  an  honest  livelihood. 

Fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  most  of  the 
learning  and  cultivation  of  the  country  was  con- 
fined to  the  professions.  To  be  a  minister,  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor  then,  was  to  be  a  great  man — 
to  be  raised  above  the  other  divisions  of  society, 
and  entitled  to  much  deference,  respect  and  hom- 
age for  the  mere  title  which  the  profession  con- 
ferred. This  is  not  the  case  now.  "Men  are  now 
respected,"  says  a  member  of  Congress,  "as  they 
are  men,  and  not  for  their  calling  and  profession. 
We  add  not  an  inch  to  any  man's  stature  that  he 
is  a  physician,  a  counsellor  or  a  parson.  It  con- 
tributes but  little  to  a  man's  social  position  that 
he  is  of  any  of  these  professions,  and  it  will  con- 
tribute less  by-and-bye.  The  strong  man  at  the 
bench  and  the  weak  one  on  it,  are  alike  finding 
their  own  place.  Now,  learning,  talent,  great  in- 
tellectual power,  do  not  rush  to  these  professions 
as  formerly.  Of  the  liberally  educated  a  large 
proportion  become  merchant8,mechamc8  and  farm- 
ers. The  unexampled  progress  made  in  our  day 
in  the  useful  arts,  in  material  expedients,  has 
opened  new  fields  for  talent  and  genius,  and  done 
much  towards  making  all  useful  trades,  callings 
and  professions  alike  and  equally  respectable  m 
the  opinion  of  men,  as  they  are  in  point  of  fact." 
If,  then,  the  liberally  educated  are  becoming  farm- 
ers, if  lawyers  and  doctors  are  givinjj^  up  their 
practice  and  turning  agriculturists,  is  it  not  a  lit- 
tle singular  that  anybody  should  insist  that  it  is 
one  of  the  necessary  "miseries  of  farming"  to 
have  "a  mind  vacant  and  idle,"  which  "turns  in- 
ward, preys  upon  itself,  and  wastes  its  energies 
and  those  of  the  body  which  holds  it,"  simply  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  agriculture  for  the  mind 
todoP 

That  fanning  has  been  regarded  as  an  occupa- 
tion which  depended  for  success  mainly  upon 
physical  power — mere  brute  force, — ^that  farmers 
themselves  have  believed  it  was  their  business  to 
work  with  their  hands,  and  to  leave  head-work  to 
the  professions,  is  undoubtedly  true.  So  long  as 
our  fathers  had  the  forest  before  them ;  so  long 
as  it  was  easier  and  cheaper  to  clear  an  acre  of 
fresh  land  than  it  was  to  devise  the  means  for  the 
improvement  of  an  acre  already  exhausted,  such 
a  tneory  of  fanning  may  have  been  practicable, 
and  so  long  the  powers  of  the  mini  may  have 
been  dormant  But  when  the  new  land  was  all 
cleared  up,  and  men  were  driven  back  to  their 
worn-out  fields,  they  were  obliged  to  think  as  well 
as  work.  It  became  evident  that  something  must 
be  done ;  something  different  from  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do.  The  barren,  unfruitful 
fields  would  no  longer  produce  spontaneously. 
Men  were  in  doubt — the  first  stage  on  the  high- 
way to  knowledge ;  they  beffan  to  inquire ;  the 
mind  was  roused;  a  mental  stimulus  was  fur- 
nished; the  enthusiasm  of  "the  absorption  of 
the  mind  in  a  great  truth"  was  experienced  ;  ex- 
periments were  tried  ;  improvements  were  effect- 
ed, and  disappointments  experienced. 

That  there  has  been  a  waking  up  of  mind 
among  farmers  is  evident,  too,  from  the  wonder- 
ful increase,  within  a  few  yearr^  of  agricultural 
books  and  papers  and  warehouses.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  was  not  I  suppose,  a  single  periodical 


devoted  to  agriculture  published  in  the  United 
States,  scarcely  a  book  on  any  branch  of  farm- 
ing to  be  found  in  any  bookstore,  and  nothing 
like  the  agricultural  warehouses,  which  now  exist 
in  all  large  business  towns. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  agricultu- 
ral papers  than  States  in  the  Union.  Books  al- 
most without  number  offer  to  teach  the  "art  and 
science"  of  the  profession.  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Natural  His- 
tory and  other  branches  of  the  great  knowledge 
family,  tired  of  their  old  "silk  stocking"  exclu- 
siveness,  and  of  the  livery  they  have  served  great 
men  in,  are  now  "scraping  the  acquaintance"  of 
farmers,  and,  in  the  plainest  dress  they  can  put 
on,  and  in  the  most  familiar  manner  they  can  as- 
sume, are  offering  to  assist  in  their  most  arduous 
and  disagreeable  labors.  And  it  would  almost 
seem,  as  one  passes  through  such  a  museum  of 
farming  implements  as  is  the  establishment  of 
Nourse  &  Co.,  in  Boston, — ^whether  admiring  an 
apple-paring  machine,  a  dog-chum  or  a  two-horse 
mower — ^that  mechanical  ingenuity  had  actually 
gone  crazy  in  its  efforts  to  save  the  hard  work — 
to  promote  the  comfort,  and  to  alleviate  the 
"miseries"  of  all  concerned  in  farming.  Mr.  Cow- 
per  certainly  never  visited  such  an  establishment, 
or  he  would  not  have  said : 

''Ingenious  &ncy  ne^er  better  pleased, 

Than  wben  at  work  t*  aoconunodate  the  Uir  ;*' 

when  it  is  so  evident  that  not  only  ingenious  fan- 
cy, but  high  talent  and  deep  learning  are  now-a- 
days  never  better  pleased  than  when  at  work  to 
accommodate  the  "toiling  millions  that  till  the 
earth." 

But  I  see  that  I  have  run  into  poetry,  although 
I  commenced  with  the  intention  of  being  very 
prosy. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  try  to  show  that  "men- 
tal stimulus"  and  time  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  may  be  and  are  found  upon  the  farm ; 
and  this  I  hope  to  do  by  arguments  "as  dull  as 
a  fact,"  and  as  unpoetical  as  the  multiplication 
table.  A  City  Mechanic. 

Boston^  Jan.t  1858. 


ANNUAIi  MSBTIKG. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  T^mstees  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  Agricultural  Society  took  place  at 
Concord,  on  the  7th  inst.  The  day  was  pleasant, 
and  a  larger  number  were  present  than  usuaL 
Wednesday,  Sept  29M,  1858,  is  the  day  fixed  up- 
on for  the  next  exhibition.  Under  the  energetic 
administration  of  its  affairs  by  Mr.  President 
Ketes,  the  old  Society  seems  to  have  renewed 
its  youth ;  there  was  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
Trustees,  who  made  important  changes  in  the 
premium  list,  and  in  several  other  particulars, 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  operations 
of  the  Society  a  new  interest  and  power. 


Preventive  of  Potato  Rot. — A  subscriber 
informs  us  that  one  bushel  of  air-slacked  lime  to 
one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  well  spread 
through  the  heap,  will  prevent  the  potatoes  from 
rotting  in.  the  bin. — Germantown  Telegraph, 
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Par  the  New  England  Farmer, 

IJVE   IN  THB  WXBT^SANB  Hllili 
OBAKEEU-.BATTLB8NAKBS. 

Eds.  N.  E.  Farmek  :— I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  your  eastern  readers  to  hear  some- 
ting  in  rdation  to  the  wild  fowls,  snakes,  &c.,  of 
the  western  prairies.  Among  them  is  the  Sand 
Hill  Crane,  {Orus  Canadensis,)  Many  of  these 
noble  birds  still  nest  in  this  vicinity,  but  their 
number  is  small  compared  with  the  numerous 
flocks  that  a  few  years  since  might  be  seen  hold- 
ing their  strange  dances  on  some  favorite  knoll, 
or  feeding,  wlifle  their  sentinels,  judiciously  post- 
ed, stood  ready  to  give  warning  of  anjr  intruder. 

Some  are  credulous  as  to  their  dancing.  It  is 
true  their  movements  are  not  so  ^aceM  as  a 
Frenchman's,  but  dance  thej  certainly  do.  As 
for  their  music,  though  lacking  the  harmony,  it 
is  about  as  loud  and  melodious  as  a  fashionable 
opera  air. 

The  Sand  Hill  Crane  is  omniverous,  devouring 
pretty  much  anything  eaten  by  birds.  The  nest 
u  a  simple  pile  of  rushes  or  grass,  flat  on  the 
top,  built  in  some  deep  slough  or  pond.  The 
eggs,  two  in  number,  are  shap^  mucn  like  those 
of  tiie  common  turkey,  of  a  light  umber  color, 
splashed  with  brown.  The  nest  is  usually  sur- 
rounded by  deep  water,  but  the  young  birds  swim 
readily,  and  leave  it  as  soon  as  hatched.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  they  separate  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  nest^  each  of  the  old  birds  taking 
care  of  one ;  the  supposition  being  that  they 
would  fight  if  allowed  to  remain  together.  In 
corroboration  of  this  somewhat  singular  idea,  I 
can  only  say,  I  never  found  two  of  the  young 
birds  in  company.  This  bird  is  easily  domestica- 
ted. I  once  Knew  one  kept  for  several  years,  who 
showed  all  the  attachment  and  intelligence  of  a 
dog.  He  never  forgot  a  friend  or  forgave  an  in- 
jury. If  any  o^e  had  abused  him,  it  was  of  no 
avail  to  attempt  disguise;  he  recog^i2ed  his  en- 
emy in  any  dress,  and  by  an  angry  croak  showed 
his  displeasure,  and  warned  them  to  keep  out  of 
his  reach.  He  was  a  great  gormandizer,  and  was 
very  fond  of  field  mice,  manv  of  which  he  de- 
stroyed, being  quite  expert  at  nnding  their  nests, 
and  searching  out  the  mmates  with  his  long  bill. 
He  would  have  been  of  service  in  the  garden 
were  it  not  for  his  inquisitive  propensities,  which 
led  him  to  pull  up  for  examination  everything  he 
saw  them  plant.  Though  a  desire  for  knowledge 
might  be  very  laudable,  this  mode  of  obtaining 
it  met  their  disapprobation,  and  eventuaUy  caused 
his  banishment. 

Though  a  migratory  bird,  he  did  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  cold  in  winter,  and  beinff  fond  of 
wading,  kept  a  place  in  a  neighboring  slough  free 
from  ice  tiU  late  in  the  season,  by  tramping  about 
in  it  He  was  provided  with  a  warm  nouse,  but 
he  preferred  to  sleep  with  the  cows,  always  sleep- 
ing beside  one  of  tnem,  lying  flat  on  his  breast, 
with  his  legs  folded  under  him,  and  his  head  and 
long  neck  turned  back  between  his  wings.  He 
was  on  good  terms  with  all  the  cattle,  and  might 
frequently  be  seen  playing  with  them,  his  part  of 
the  performance  consisting  in  springing  up,  flap- 
ping his  wings  and  whooping  tremendously.  This 
was  precisely  the  same  as  the  dancing  of  nis  wild 
brethren.  He  would  also  dance  to  the  waving 
of  a  handkerchief;  and  on  windy  washing  days 


sometimes  dance  for  hours  at  a  time,  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  clothes  on  the  line.  When  much  en- 
raged, he  would  stand  with  his  head  and  bill 
pointed  directly  upwards,  and  utter  a  harsh, 
croaking  sound,  quite  unlike  his  usual  whoop. 

A  young  crane  makes  no  despicable  article  of 
food.  The  old  ones,  I  should  suppose,  would  be 
rather  tough  and  snaky ;  but  an  old  hunter  of 
my  acquaintance  says  "a  turkey  is  not  half  as  good 
eating." 

Audubon  supposed  this  to  be  only  the  young 
of  the  white  crane,  but  he  was  wrong.  The  white 
crane  is  more  of  a  southern  bird,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  here.  I  saw  a  flock  fl}*ing  over  last 
fall  for  the  second  time.  These  two  species  are 
among  the  largest  of  our  North  American  birds. 

Oeese  abound  in  countless  numbers,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  farmers  generally. 

In  regard  to  snakes,  we  have  a  great  variety. 
The  ones  most  prominent  with  us  are  the  bull  snake, 
blow  snake  ana  rattlesnake.  The  flrst  named  is  the 
largest  of  our  pr.drie  snakes,  being  about  five 
feet  long,  and  the  size  of  a  small  stake.  He  is 
not  very  venomous ;  when  disturbed  he  utters  a 
low  sound  resembling  the  beUowing  of  ahull; 
therefore  he  is  called  ''bull  snake." 

The  second,  although  not  differing  much  in 
size  or  appearance,  is  more  to  be  feared.  His 
mode  of  aefence  is  hj  blowing  a  poisonous  breath, 
which,  if  inhaled,  will  cause  sickness  at  the  stom- 
ach. They  are  often  found  around  buildings. 
They  are  great  climbers,  and  sometimes  will  as- 
cend a  perpendicular  wall  twice  their  length.  I 
once  saw  one  seated  in  front  of  a  dove's  cote.  He 
probably  did  not  receive  so  warm  a  reception  as 
would  have  been  depirable,  for  when  discovered 
he  was  gazing  anxiously  at  some  eggs,  that  the 
old  dove  stood  guarding  with  true  heroism. 

The  rattlesnake's  distinguishing  feature  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  homy  sesments,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  and  so  united  that  upon  their  vi- 
bration the  buzzing  sound  called  "rattling"  is  pro- 
duced. The  number  of  segments  composing  the 
rattle  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  index  to  the 
age  of  the  snake.    But  this  is  not  always  so. 

The  poison  apparatus  consists  of  two  fangs  for 
the  injection  of  the  virus,  and  the  glands  which 
secrete  it  from  the  blood.  The  fangs  are  situated 
upon  the  upper  jaw  bone.  Tlie^  are  curved  and 
retractile  like  a  cat's  claw,  (being  only  erected 
when  the  snake  strikes,)  and  are  hollow  for  the 
passage  of  the  virus.  The  secreting  glands  are 
situated  one  under  each  eye,  and  connected  with 
the  hollow  fangs  by  two  large  ducts.  Allien  the 
snake  strikes,  the  gland  is  compressed  by  strong 
muscles,  the  virus  forced  through  the  duct  to  the 
fang,  and  thence  with  great  power  into  the  wound. 
The  fangs  are  not  permanent,  and  when  shed  are 
replaced  by  new  ones  from  behind. 

The  prairie  massasanga,  (rattlesnake^)  so  nu- 
merous in  this  State,  is  found  eastward  to  New 
York,  and  throughout  the  vwestem  States  as  far 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  South  it  is  re- 
placed by  another  well  known  ground  rattlesnake. 
Ours  is  the  one  which  sometimes  lives  in  the 
holes  of  the  squirrel,  though  it  is  not  the  only 
species  which  forces  itself  upon  the  hospitality 
of  that  little  animal.  The  prairie  massasanga  is 
not  often  found  over  two,  though  I  have  seen 
specimens  full  three  feet  in  length.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  single  well  authenticated   instance 
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"where  the  bite  nroved  fatal  to  man.  But  the 
banded  rattlesna&e  is  much  longer  and  more  dan- 
gerous, -while  the  terrible  diamond  rattlesnake  of 
the  South  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  eight 
feet,  and  a  blow  from  which  is  almost  certain 
death. 

The  rattlesnake  was  for  a  time  our  national 
emblem,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  so 
soon  thrown  aside  for  the  bald  eagle.    For  des- 

Eite  the  horror  in  which  he  is  held,  the  reptile  is 
y  far  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two.  He  is  no 
impotent  and  cowardly  robber,  like  our  emblem- 
atic bird,  makes  no  unprovoked  attacks,  and  al- 
ways sounds  his  warning  rattle,  a  sure  precursor 
of  the  deadly  blow  that  follows. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  popular  rem- 
edies for  serpent  bite  are  of  positive  avail,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  internal  use  of  stimulants. 
Probably  the  best  way  of  treating  a  bite  would 
be  immediate  excision,  if  practicable,  as  deep  as 
the  fang  entered,  or  the  application  of  cupping 
glasses,  or  sucking  with  the  mouth.  A  pressure 
over  the  wound  would  also  be  beneficial,  by  re- 
tarding absorption.  To  be  of  any  use,  however, 
these  measures  must  be  taken  instantly.  It  may 
be  well  to  mention  here  that  the  only  poisonous 
snakes  in  the  United  States  are  those  composing 
the  family  of  rattlesnakes,  moccasins  and  copper- 
heads. T  he  moccasins  are  confined  to  the  South- 
em  States*  The  copperheads  have  a  wider  range, 
but  are  now,  fortunately,  nowhere  abundant. 

D.  J.  Benton. 
Manee,  Ills.,  Dec  23, 1857. 


APFIiB  TB3SBB  BYTHB  BIDIS  OF  FXITCKS 

Many  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
set  young  apple  trees  alongside  the  wall  or  fence, 
not  only  against  the  fences  bordering  the  high- 
way, but  quite  often  along  the  division  lines  of 
the  fields.  This  practice  has  been  latterly  neg- 
lected, and  we  believe  condemned  by  most  per- 
sons who  have  planted  trees.  The  question  has 
often  arisen  in  our  mind  whether  that  old  custom 
was  entirely  without  merit.  Were  there  no  good 
reasons  for  placing  fruit  trees  in  those  positions  P 
Giving  the  subject  some  thought,  and  looking  at 
the  farms  where  the  trees  were  thus  scattered,  we 
confess,  has  given  us  several  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  old  way,  after  all,  had  its  claims,  as 
well  as  the  modem  innovation. 

The  work  of  cultivating  the  soil,  for  any  crop,  is 
just  about  doubled  on  land  that  is  covered  with 
fruit  trees  at  the  ordinary  distances,  say  from  25 
to  40  feet  apart.  The  trees  offer  an  obstruction  to 
every  operation,  in  removing  the  stones  if  there 
are  any,  in  plowing,  carting  on  manure,  in  har- 
rowing, furrowing,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  in 
cultivating  the  com  preparatory  to  hoeing.  They 
are  also  formidable  obstacles  to  the  use  of  mow- 
ing machines  when  the  land  comes  to  be  in  grass, 
as  well  as  obstructions  in  carting  off  the  hay. 
They  are  so  many  hindrances,  and  consequently 
are  as  much  a  tax  to  the  farmer  as  though  the 
amount  of  hindrance  was  paid  in  cash. 


These  reasons  are  not  presented  to  dissuade 
any  one  from  planting  an  orchard  in  the  compact 
form,  but  merely  to  show  that  objections  may  be 
urged  to  this  mode  of  planting  as  well  as  to  any 
other. 

Some  of  these  objections  advanced  against 
planting  by  the  side  of  fences,  are, 

1.  That  the  trees  prevent  plowing  near  the 
wall  or  fence. 

2.  That  weeds  and  bushes  grow  and  at  length 
occupy  the  ground  between  the  tree  and  the 
fence,  until  tlie  former  scatter  their  seeds  over 
the  contiguous  fields,  and  the  latter  send  out 
their  roots  to  sap  the  soil  of  the  nutriment  which 
the  trees  themselves  require. 

3.  That  cattle  reach  after  the  limbs,  either  to 
browse  them  or  feed  upon  the  fruit,  and  thus 
break  the  trees  and  destroy  their  symmetry,  and 
also  destroy  the  fences. 

4.  If  apple  trees  are  set  along  side  of  mowing 
fields,  we  must  either  suffer  the  loss  of  the  '*fall 
feed,"  or  run  the  risk  of  having  the  trees  browsed. 

5.  That  where  trees  are  on  the  roadside  the 
fruit  becomes  a  temptation  to  boys,  who  some- 
times steal  it,  knock  the  fences  down,  and  stone 
and  club  the  trees,  greatly  to  their  detriment. 

Now  let  us  see  if  these  objections  have  any 
better  foundation  than  those  urged  against  com- 
pact orchard  culture. 

1.  In  order  to  make  trees  grow  so  rapidly  as  to 
prevent  their  being  stunted,  covered  with  moss 
and  show  premature  old  age,  they  must  stand  in 
a  loose  and  porous  soil,  beside  being  manured ; 
and  this  must  be  their  position  with  occasional 
exceptions,  for  a  year  or  two  at  a  time,  of  leaving 
them  in  grass,  for  at  least  twenty  years.  A  strip 
of  land  near  the  fence  may  be  plowed  and  thor- 
oughly pulverized,  to  set  them  in  when  planted, 
and  this  may  be  spaded  up  once  or  twice  a  year 
with  as  mudi  economy,  perhaps,  as  it  could  be 
plowed ;  for  even  in  close  orchard  culture,  the 
use  of  the  spade  is  necessary  after  the  best  plow- 
ing has  been  performed,  and  spading  the  trees 
near  fences  may  be  done  in  spring  and  fall,  at 
odd  hours  when  other  work  is  not  pressing. — 
When  this  is  faithfully  done,  it  takes  away  the 
force  of  the  second  objection  in  regard  to  weeds 
and  bushes. 

3.  The  third  objection,  in  relation  to  the  de- 
struction of  trees  and  fences  by  cattle,  is  the 
most  formidable  one.  But  in  order  to  prevent 
this  mischief,  the  limbs  of  the  tree  may  be  start- 
ed high,  the  fences  made  strong,  and  such  other 
precautionary  measures  adopted  as  might  be  from 
time  to  time  devised. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  fourth  objection,  if  planting 
fruit  trees  by  the  side  of  mowing  lots  would  keep 
cattle  out  of  them,  it  would  prove  of  essential 
ser\ice  to  many  farmers  who  greatly  injure  their 
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mowing  lands  by  feeding  them  too  closely  in  the 
fall. 

5.  The  fifth  objection  would  have  but  little  force 
In  the  country,  where  fruit  is  plenty. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  old  practice  of  setting  friat  by  th6  side  of 
fences,  and  especially  where  they  border  the  high- 
way, was  an  economical  and  proper  one.  They 
certainly  must  find  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
support  from  the  washings  of  the  highways,  and 
they  afford  shade  in  summer,  break  the  rough 
winds  of  winter  and  render  the  way  attractive 
and  pleasant  to  the  traveller. 


For  the  ^evD  England  Farmer, 
DAIBT  FBUMIXTMS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  two  dairy  pre- 
miums were  offered  for  the  next  exhibition ;  and 
as  the  competitors  are  allowed  to  select  any  three 
consecutive  months  in  the  year  for  the  trial,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  information  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  dairy  men  of  the  county  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  premiums  offered  are  as 
follows : 

For  the  largest  amount  of  M%lk  from'  three 
cows,  during  any  three  successive  months,  $10. 
The  weight  and  wine  measure  ^  the  milk  to  be 
ascertained  during  the  whole  ot  the  first  week  of 
each  month.  A  full  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  feed  and  manner  of  Iveping  the  cows  must 
be  presented  in  writing,  at  the  time  of  making 
application  for  the  premium,  and  all  the  cows 
must  be  presented  for  the  examination  of  the 
dairy  committee. 

For  the  best  product  in  Butter  from  three  cows, 
during  any  three  consecutive  months  in  the  year, 
910.  The  manner  of  setting  the  milk,  time  of 
keepinff  it,  and  the  manner  of  churning  and  salt- 
ins  and  putting  down  the  butter,  to  be  fully  sta- 
ted in  writing,  together  with  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  food  the  cows  have  had.  Samples  of  the 
butter  and  all  the  cows  must  be  presented  for  ex- 
amination at  the  exhibition. 

Joseph  Reynolds,  Secretary. 

Cancordf  Jan.  7, 1858. 


HAZSIiHTTTS  GBOWINQ  UPOJSf  ▲  GBAFS- 

vnna. 

The  following,  from  the  Hartford  (Ct.)  Times, 
will  be  found  to  be  "nuts"  enough  for  the  incred- 
ulous even : 

A  CuriosUy. — ^Mr.  James  Danforth,  of  South 
Windsor,  has  shown  us  a  natural  curiosity,  in  the 
shape  of  a  grape  vine  which  has  clusters  of  hazel- 
nuts growing  on  it  The  vine  was  one  of  a  large 
number  growing  among  and  over  a  lot  of  hazel- 
nut bushes,  and  singular  to  say,  some  of  the 
grape  vines  have  produced  bunches  of  hazelnuts, 
or  rather  a  union  of  grapes  and  hazelnuts  in  one 
husk.  The  hybrid  fruit  is  a  curiosity.  It  grows 
in  clusters,  and  presents  externally  the  appear- 
ance of  hazelnuts,  and  the  taste,  too,  is  tnat  of 
a  hazelnut.  The  germ,  however,  on  cutting  the 
fruit  open,  is  plainly  a  little  bunch  of  grape  seeds, 
in  each  instance.    The  vines  near  by  (and  of 


which  this  is  one)  produce  an  abundance  of  the 
native  frost  grape;  the  hazelnut  bushes,  over 
which  some  of  tne  vines  grow,  have  the  usual 
crop  of  hazelnuts.  It  would  seem  that  the  bush- 
es so  fed  the  vines  which  ran  over  them,  as  to 
produce  the  curious  cross  between  the  fruit  of 
each.  Mr.  D.  has  left  this  snecimen  in  our  office } 
he  says  there  are  more  of  tnem  where  this  came 
from. 

For  the  Ain9  Sngland  Farmgr 
FABMINQ  IN  OBANGS  OOTTNTT,  IT.  7. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^You  know  that  the  ideas  of 
"pwre  Orange  county  milk" and  ^^Ooshtn  butter^ 
put  the  mouths  of  New  Yorkers  out  of  taste  for 
the  milk  and  butter  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  3d,  I  left  Irvington,  New 
Jersey,  and  went  on  board  an  omnibus  bound  for 
Newark.  The  omnibus  approximated  to  three 
times  the  length  of  those  used  most  in  Boston. 
Its  course  was  over  a  beautiful  plank  road  until 
it  struck  upon  the  pavements  of  the  city  of  New- 
ark, which  city  is  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  ''red 
ground''  of  the  county  of  Essex.  By  railroad  to 
New  York  is  a  short  but  interesting  ride.  The 
extensive  nurseries,  along  the  way,  could  not  faU 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  one  who  loves  "to  look 
upon  the  cultivated  field.''  The  extensive  marsh- 
es, too,  where  the  seeds  of  fever-and-ague  germi- 
nate, bear  a  strong  relation  to  the  world  of  life, 
as  it  now  is. 

I  regretted  exceedingly  that  I  could  not  have 
had  a  day-passage  upon  the  New  York  and  Erie 
road,  and  the  Hudson  branch,  to  Blooming  Grove, 
in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  where  I  am  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  all  the  world  will  not  come  into 
the  idea  that  every  man  is  of  so  ifiuch  conse- 
quence that  all  his  wishes  must  be  anticipated 
and  provided  for.  So  as  one  who  counts  only 
one,  m  the  counting  of  millions,  I  have  no  cause 
of  complaint. 

Leaving  Jersev  City,  the  red  soil  is  to  be  seen 
for  some  time ;  tne  railroad  cutting  slight  eleva- 
tions of  land  and  then  streaking  away  across  ex- 
tensive marshes.  To  the  eye  of  an  eastern  man, 
the  dull  looking  brick  buildings  and  street-mud, 
corresponding  in  color,  gives  an  impression  of 
disorder,  a  want  of  neatness,  &c. ;  but  to  people 
this  way,  a  very  different  impression.  To  them 
these  dull  colors  are  only  mitd,  in  comparison 
with  the  bright  red,  white,  brown  or  black,  which 
are  seen  in  the  buildings  and  their  fixtures,  the 
men  and  their  apparel,  &c.,  in  the  Eastern  States. 
I  perceive,  by  conversation  with  men  this  way, 
that  even  in  the  decided  colors  which  appear  m 
the  external  arrangements  of  New  England  men 
and  their  homes,  many  this  way  see  an  evidence 
of  '^uUraism  in  everything."  To  some,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  repulsive  feature,  and  one  which 
tor  the  time  must  be  held  at  bay.  There  is  a 
more  extensive  dislike,  of  this  kind,  to  New 
Englanders,  among  the  people  of  New  Jersey, 
than  among  the  New  Yorkers.  Neither  appear 
to  me  to  be  conscious  cf  the  true  cause  of  tneir 
dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  "Yankees."  The 
difference  between  the  two,  that  is,  the  New  Eng- 
landers generally,  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
or  New  York,  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  natural  circumstances  and  scenery  upon 
the  dispositions  and  characters  of  the  masses. 
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Neither,  in  mv  estimation,  i«  worthy  of  particu* 
lar  praise  or  dispraise  for  their  different  pecu- 
liarities. 

I  reached  Blooming  Grove  in  the  evening. — 
The  moon  was  just  climbing  up  and  looking  over 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  on  the  east.  I  had 
often,  when  passing  up  and  down  the  Hudson, 
looking  upon  the  majestic  wall  of  rock  which 
rose  up  on  the  west  bank  to  mountain-height, 
wished  to  see  what  there  was  behind  the  wall. 
Now,  I  had  got  in  behind  the  wall.  The  scenery 
was  grand,  by  moonlight. 

Stepping  out  of  the  cars  at  the  Washinjrton- 
ville  station,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a 
gentleman  in  waiting  for  me.  I  soon  found  my- 
self at  the  quiet,  comfortable  home  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  plain  exterior  would  have  suggested 
to  those  fancy-judges  who  measure  men's  minds 
by  the  cloth  or  leather  they  wear,  an  opinion  far 
from  fact  I  had  fallen  in  with  an  extraordinary 
man — ^a  thorough  scholar  and  a  man  of  extensive 
knowledge. 

Morning  light  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  distance,  at  the  north,  away  up  the 
Hudson,  were  seen  the  towering  summits  of  the 
Catskill  mountains.  On  the  east,  the  mountains 
which  skirt  the  Hudson.  On  the  west,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  another 
mountain-range.  On  the  south,  towards  Sussex 
county,  N.  Y.,  oold  and  broken  elevations  saluted 
the  eye.  Thus  encircled,  lay  a  beautiful  basin,  with 
undulating  surface  cut  bv  meandering  streams, 
comprising  the  most  celeorated  dairy  district  in 
the  whole  country.  If  it  is  not  a  chosen  home 
for  the  Israel  of  the  Lord,  it  certainly  has  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  grazing-ground  of 
the  ancient  Israel,  for  it  is  near  to  Goshen,  and 
the  trade  of  the  people  is  in  cattle,  so  far  at  least, 
that  milk  and  butter  are  their  celebrated  pro- 
ducts. It  is,  moreover,  like  the  land  which  God 
chose  for  His  ancient  people  when  they  came  up 
out  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  land  of  brooks  and  foun- 
tains of  water.  It  flows  with  milk,  and  since  my 
coming  the  flow  of  honey  has  both  been  sufficient 
and  very  satisfactorv. 

The  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  eviden- 
ces of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  sweet  grasses. 
The  forests  present  a  grand  growth  of  oak  and 
hickory  interspersed  with  a  few  other  trees.  The 
soil  is  well  supplied  with  clay  and  lime.  The 
subsoil  is  stiff  and  wet.  It  is  neither  very  rockv 
nor  free  from  stones.  Water  is  generally  hard. 
Streams  are  sufficiently  wanting  m  clearness,  at 
this  time  of  year,  to  indicate  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  The  dairies  are  large,  making 
fine  profits  both  by  the  sale  of  milk  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  butter.  The  butter  is  mostly  put  up 
in  firkins,  tubs  or  pails,  whichever  you  please  to 
call  them,  containing  eiffhty  (80)  pounds.  It  us- 
ually commands  several  cents  per  pound  more 
than  the  common  price  of  butter  in  New  York. 
It  is  mostly,  I  think,  in  the  hands  of  the  produc- 
ers, yet,  for  this  year. 

Murderer's  Creek  runs  through  the  place.  A 
few  miles  west,  on  the  other  side  of  uoshen,  is 
the  Wallkill  river ;  and  yet  a  few  miles  farther 
is  the  Shawangunk  river,  which  two  unite  in  Ul- 
ster county,  and  then  swallowing  Rondout  Creek, 
push  forward  to  Rondout,  on  the  Hudson,  where 
thejr  hide  their  waters  in  that  river,  opposite  to 
Khmebeck. 


The  farmers  here  buy  a  great  deal  of  grain  to 
feed  their  cows.  Yet  the  quality  of  their  pastur- 
age and  of  their  hay,  for  such  purposes,  is  as 
good  as  the  world  can  produce.  But  they  reckon 
a  clear  gain  from  the  high-feeding  of  their  cows, 
in  three  ways ;  namely,  in  the  better  condition 
of  their  stock,  the  better  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  butter,  and  the  increased  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  manure  which  is  made.  Will  the  fann- 
ers of  New  England  "stick  a  pin  there  ?'' 

Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  the  country  gives 
evidence  of  the  industry,  intelligence,  sobriety 
and  thrift  of  the  people.  Their  farm-houses  and 
their  farms  testify  in  their  favor.  Their  homes 
are  the  homes  of  quiet  and  of  moral  and  social 
happiness.  c. 

blooming  Qrote^  K  F.,  Dec.  10, 1867. 


A  THOUGHT. 

The  rote  that'i  wet  with  sommer  rain. 

Or  flUed  with  eaily  dew, 
Sbedi  richer  perflime  o*er  again. 

And  glows  with  lovelier  hue ; 
The  pearly  drops  that  light  within 

Its  leaiy  chaUee  rest. 
Bat  fresher  beauties  tor  H  win, 

Its  fragrant  charms  attest. 

So  hearts  bowed  down  with  weight  and  eare, 

Or  crashed  with  bitter  grief, 
Show  clearly  what  their  virtues  are, 

VHiUe  walUng  for  relief; 
Elach  tender  pang  is  sweet  that  springs 

From  hearts  by  sorrow  riven ; 
If  on  its  parting  breath  it  brings 

Some  dearer  hope  of  Heaven. 


A  aOOD  MOWXB. 


The  farmers  will  brag  as  well  as  grumble.  The 
weather  is  never  just  right,  and  their  crops  are 
all  bound  to  be  ruined ;  but  after  thev  are  in, 
they  do  love  to  tell  what  famous  ones  they  have 
had,  and  how  much  work  they  did  in  no  time  at 
all  getting  them  under  cover.  <*Out  in  Michigan 
last  summer,"  writes  a  friend,  "a  number  of  far- 
mers were  sitting  in  front  of  a  country  store  at 
the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  and  telling  stories  about 
their  work,  and  so  on,  when  one  of  them  took  the 
rag  off  the  whole  of  them  by  relating  his  experi- 
ence :"  "I  say,  you  have  all  told  whopping  big 
yams  now  j  but  I'll  just  tell  you  what  I  done  once 
m  York  State,  on  the  Genesee  Flats,  and  on  my 
father's  farm.  He  owned  a  meadow  just  a  mile 
long,  and  one  morning  in  June  I  begun  to  mow 
— sun  about  an  hour  high — and  mowed  right 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  field.  The  grass 
was  so  heavy  that  I  had  to  mow  down  to  the  low- 
er end  of  the  field  and  walk,  Or,  as  we  say,  'carry 
my  swarth.'  Well,  I  worked  on  till  sundown, 
and  then  quit.  I  just  thought,  as  the  meadow 
was  exactly  a  mile  long,  I'd  count  the  swarths, 
and  I  did,  and  there  was  one  hundred!  That  gen- 
tlemen, is  what  York  State  folks  call  a  big  day's 
work."  '*So  you  walked  two  hundred  miles  that 
day,  did  you  ?"  asked  one  farmer.  <*And  mowed 
all  the  while  you  was  walking  ?"  said  another. 
"So  it  seems,"  replied  the  great  mower.  *'I  tell 
you  the  facts,  ana  you  can  make  as  much  of  it  as 


vou  can. 
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BZTBAOT8  AJSm  BBPI1IB8. 
SOWS  WITH  PIG. 

Having  two  or  three  sows  forward  with  pig, 
which  are  confined  with  a  boar,  I  wish  to  inquire 
as  to  the  safety  and  propriety  of  letting  them  re- 
main together  ?  I  have  been  informed  by  several 
who  make  a  business  of  raising  pigs  that  it  is  best 
to  let  the  sows  remain  together.  No  matter  how 
many  there  may  be,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
mother  of  one  orood  interfering  with  the  ofl'- 
sprinff  of  another ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  practice  at 
tne  West,  where  large  herds  of  swine  are  ke^it, 
to  let  both  male  and  female  remain  together  in 
such  cases ,  and  that  losses  seldom  occur  ftrom 
pigs  being  killed  by  the  opposite  sex,  or  animals 
of  the  same  sex.  I  know  of  two  or  three  instances, 
where  this  practice  has  been  successfully  followed 
in  this  vicinity,  but  still  I  hardly  dare  run  the 
risk.  It  is  said  to  be  a  bad  practice  to  remove 
sows  from  one  sty  to  another  just  before  they 
drop  their  pigs ;  thus  you  see  I  am  in  a  sort  of 
dilemma.    Just  give  us  your  advice.  n. 

Rehabks. — K  the  swine  have  been  together 
for  several  successive  months,  and  their  sleeping 
apartment  is  large,  we  should  make  no  change  if 
the  animals  were  ours. 

COLTS. 

I  have  read  with  not  a  little  pleasure,  accounts 
of  fine  colts,  and  the  best  way  to  treat  them.  I 
have  a  pair  of  colts  that  were  dropped  one  on  the 
10th  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  10th  of  June, 
which  have  not  been  kept  any  way  extra,  but  are 
doing  well  on  moderate  feeid.  Thay  stand  4  ft. 
4  in.  high,  or  over  13  hands,  and  are  well  trained 
to  the  halter,  bit  and  harness.  I  drove  them  this 
day,  one-fourtH  of  a  mile,  each  way  from  home, 
luunessed  and  hitched  to  a  sleigh ;  they  are  per- 
fectly kind  and  work  nicely ;  are  of  a  bay  color, 
and  are  of  the  high  blood  of  Rattler  and  Black 
Hawk.  I  rode  after  these  colts  when  the  oldest 
was  but  7  mos.  and  17  days  old. 

WaUingford^  Jan.,  1858.  L.  AifES. 

SQUASnES  AND  PUMPKINS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  philosophical 
speculations  on  ''vegetable  products*'  from  your 
Lynnfield  correspondent — ^but  still,  am  disposed 
te  agree  to  Marblehead  suggestions,  as  to  grow- 
ing squashes  in  preference  to  all  others ;  as  I 
know  of  no  place  where  the  squash  is  grown  in 
such  profuse  superabundance,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  as  along  these  shores  by  the  aid  of 
the  fertilizers  belonging  there. 
Will  our  friend  answer  the  inquiry  directly  ? 
Can  pumpkins  be  grown  from  squash  seeds  P  or, 
Can  squashes  be  grown  from  pumpkin  seeds  P 
I  should  like  to  know  what  can  be  said  on  this 
question — sticking  closely  thereto — ^without  any 
collateral  diversion.  *. 

Jan.  12,  1868.  __ 

ABOUT  ARRANGING  BARN  ROOM. 

I  am  about  to  build  a  bam  in  addition  to  two 
others  that  I  now  have.  I  want  a  cellar  for  my 
sheep  in  winter,  and  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  can 
I  have  stables  in  an  L,  so  as  to  make  it  handy,  as 
I  do  not  want  the  stables  in  the  cellar,  nor  in  the 
bam  over  the  cellar.   Any  plan  or  information 


you  or  any  of  your   numerous  correspondents 
may  give  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

A  Subscriber. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


UTTIJB  OABIi'S  0HBI8TMA8  J&VB. 
BT  GRACE  GREENWOOD. 

"Come  in!''  shouted  together  the  host  and 
hostess  of  a  little  German  wayside  inn,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  far  below  the  city  of 
Basle,  and  the  borders  of  Switzerland.  It  was 
Christmas  eve  and  a  tempestuous  night.  The 
wind  was  raving  round  the  little  inn,  and  tearing 
away  at  windows  and  doors,  as  though  mad  to 
get  at  the  brave  little  light  within,  and  extin- 
guish it  without  mercy.  The  snow  was  falling 
fast,  drifting  and  driving,  obstmcting  the  high- 
way, blinding  the  eves  of  man  and  beast. 

Tlie  "come  in"  of  the  host  and  hostess  was  in 
answer  to  a  loud,  hurried  rap  at  the  door,  by 
which  there  immediately  entered  two  travellers. 
One,  by  his  military  dress,  seemed  a  soldier,  and 
the  other  appeared  to  be  his  servant.  This  was 
the  case.  Ueneral  Wallenstein  was  on  his  way 
from  Carlsmhe,  to  his  home  at  Basle.  He  had 
been  delayed  several  hours  by  an  accident  to  his 
post-carriage  and  by  the  storm,  and  now  found 
himself  obliged  to  stop  for  the  night,  at  this  lone- 
ly and  comfortless  little  inn. 

When  the  officer  threw  aside  his  plumed  hat, 
and  military  cloak  of  rich  fur,  and  strode  up  to 
the  fire,  mth  his  epaulettes  flashing  in  the  hffht, 
and  his  sword  knocking  against  his  heels,  cling 
clang — ^the  gruff  host  was  greatly  impressed  with 
his  importance,  and  Trillingly  went  out  to  assist 
the  postillion  in  the  care  of  the  horses.  As  for 
the  old  hostess,  she  bustled  about  with  wonderful 
activity  to  prepare  supper  for  the  great  man. 

"Ho,  Carl!"  she  cned — "thou  young  Khine 
spirit,  thou  water-imp,  run  to  the  wood  for  anoth- 
er bundle  of  faggots !    Away,  haste  thee,  or  I'll 
give  thee  back  to  thy  elfin  kinsfolk,  who  are  ever 
howling  for  thee !" 

At  these  strange,  sharp  words,  a  wild-looking 
little  boy  started  up  from  a  dusky  corner  of  the 
room,  iivhere  he  had  been  lying  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  a  great  tawny  Swiss  dog,  and  darted 
out  of  the  door.  He  was  coarsely  dressed  and 
barefooted ;  yet  there  was  something  uncommon 
about  him — something  grand,  yet  familiar  in  his 
look,  which  struck  the  traveller  strangely. 

"Is  that  your  child  P"  he  asked. 

"No  indeed,"  said  the  old  dame — "I'm  a  poor 
woman,  and  have  seen  trouble  in  my  time,  but, 
blessed  be  the  saints !  I'm  not  the  mother  of  wa- 
ter-imps." 

"Wny  do  you  call  the  bov  a  w&ter-imp  P" 

"I  call  him  so,  your  excellency,"  said  the  wo- 
man, sinking  her  shrill  voice  into  an  awe-struck 
tone — "because  he  came  from  the  water,  and  be- 
longs to  the  water.  He  floated  down  the  Rhine 
in  the  great  flood,  four  years  ago  come  spring — 
a  mere  baby,  that  could  barely  tell  his  name, 
perched  on  the  roof  of  a  little  chalet,  in  the  night, 
amid  thunder,  lightning  and  rain !  Now,  it  is 
plain  that  no  human  child  could  have  lived  through 
that.  My  good  man  spied  him  in  the  morning 
early,  and  took  him  off  in  his  boat.  I  took  him  in 
for  pity — ^but  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  him, 
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and  every  flood>time  I  think  the  Rhine  is  coming 
for  his  own  aeain.^' 

The  traveller  seemed  deeply  interested,  and 
well  he  might  be ;  for  in  the  very  flood  of  which 
the  superstitious  old  dame  spoke,  his  on^y  child, 
an  infant  boy,  had  been  lost,  with  his  nurse,  whose 
cottage,  on  the  river-bank  below  Basle,  had  been 
swept  away  by  night. 

'*  Was  the  child  quite  alone  on  the  roof  of  the 
chalet  P"  he  asked  m  an  agitated  tone. 

"Yes ;"  said  the  hostess — '^all  but  an  old  dog, 
who  seemed  to  belong  to  him.'' 

''That  dog  must  have  dragged  hitn  up  on  to 
the  roof,  and  saved  him !"  ezcSedmed  the  general 
— "is  he  yet  alive  ?" 

"Yes,  just  alive.  He  must  be  very  old,  for  he 
is  almost  stone  blind  and  deaf.  My  good  man 
would  have  put  him  out  of  the  way  long  ago,  but 
for  Carl ;  and  as  he  shares  his  meals,  and  makes 
his  bed  with  him,  I  suppose  it  is  no  loss  to  keep 
the  brute." 

"Show  me  the  dog !"  said  the  officer,  with  au- 
thority. 

"Here  he  lies,  your  excellency,"  said  the  dame. 
"We  call  him  Elfm-^und*'  (elf-dog.) 

General  Wallenstein  bent  over  the  dog,  touched 
him  gently,  and  shouted  in  his  ear  his  old  name 
of  "Leon."  The  dog  had  not  forgotten  it — ^he 
knew  that  voice,  the  touch  of  that  hand.  With  a 
plaintive,  joyful  cry,  he  sprang  up  to  the  breast 
of  his  old  master — nestled  about  nimbly  for  his 
hands,  and  licked  them  unreproved ;  then  sunk 
down,  as  though  faint  with  joy,  to  his  master's 
feet  The  brave  soldier  was  overcome  with  emo- 
tion— ^tears  fell  fast  from  his  eyes — ''Faithful  crea- 
ture," he  exclaimed,  "you  have  saved  my  child, 
and  given  him  back  to  me" — ^and  kneeling  down, 
he  laid  liis  hand  on  the  head  of  the  poor  old  dog, 
and  blessed  him. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  lit- 
tle Carl  appeared,  toiling  up  the  steps,  with  his 
arms  full  of  faggots — ^his  cheerful  face  smiling  a 
brave  defiance  to  winter  winds,  and  night,  and 


snow. 


"Come  hither,  Carl,"  said  the  soldier.  The  boy 
flung  down  his  faggots,  and  drew  near. 

"Dost  thou  know  who  I  am  ?" 

"Ah,  no — the  good  Christmas-king,  perhaps," 
said  the  little  lad,  looking  full  of  innocent  won- 
derment. 

"Alas,  poor  child ;  how  should'st  thou  remember 
me !"  exclaimed  General  Wallenste  in,  sadly — ^then 
clasping  him  in  his  arms,  he  said — "but  I  remem- 
ber thee — ^thou  art  my  boy — ^my  dear,  long*lost 
boy !  Look  in  my  face,  embrace  me ;  I  am  thy 
father !" 

"No,  surely,"  said  the  child,  "that  cannot  be, 
for  they  tell  me  the  Rhine  is  my  father  I" 

The  soldier  smiled  through  his  tears,  and  soon 
was  able  to  convince  his  little  son  that  he  had  a 
better  father  than  the  old  river,  who  had  carried 
him  away  from  his  tender  parents.  He  told  him 
of  a  loving  mother,  who  jet  sorrowed  for  him, 
and  of  a  httle  blue-eyed  sister,  who  would  rejoice 
when  he  came !  Carl  listened,  and  wondered,  and 
laughed,  and,  when  he  comprehended  it  all,  slid 
down  from  his  father's  arms,  and  ran  to  embrace 
old  Leon. 

The  next  morning  early,  Gener^  Wallenstein, 
after  having  generously  rewarded  the  inn-keeper 
and  his  wife  for  having  given  a  home,  though  a 


poor  one,  to  his  little  son,  departed  for  Basle.  In 
Ids  arms  he  carried  Carl,  carefuUy  wrapped  in  his 
warm  fur  cloak,  and  if  sometimes  the  little  bare 
feet  of  the  child  were  thrust  out  from  their  cover- 
ing, it  was  only  to  bury  themselves  in  the  shaggy 
coat  of  old  Leon,  who  lay  snugly  curled  in  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  of  the  deep  joy  of 
Carl's  mother,  and  the  wild  delight  of  his  little 
sister — for  I  think  they  were  quite  beyond  any 
one's  telling ;  but  altogether,  it  was  to  the  Wal- 
lenstcins  a  Christmas-time  to  thank  God  for— 
and  they  did  thank  Him. — Little  Pilgrim, 


LADIES'  DEPAKTMENT. 

BOMBBTIO  HOTTB. 

Two  Receipts  for  Making  Vinegak.— Fill 
large  glass  bottles  with  weak  tea,  which  may  be 
what  is  left  after  drinking.  Add  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar  or  molasses,  and  set  them  in  a  warm 
place,  say  in  a  window  where  the  sun  shines.  Li 
a  fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  is  as  good 
as  cider  vinegar. 

Take  a  pan  of  sour,  thick  milk  $  break  it  so 
that  the  wney  will  rise  to  the  top. «  Fill  a  glass 
bottle  with  the  whey,  and  to  every  quart  add  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place,  and 
in  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  fgr  use. — Douar  Newa^ 
paper. 

CnEAM  Cheese. — ^The  following  receipt  for 
making  cream  cheese  has  been  found  successful : 
Take  a  quart  of  cream,  or  if  not  desired  r«ry  rich, 
add  one  pint  of  new  milk ;  warm  it  in  hot  water 
until  it  is  about  the  heat  of  milk  horn  the  cow. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  rennet,  let  it  stand  till 
thick,  then  break  it  slightly  wfth  a  spoon,  and 
place  it  in  a  frame  eight  inches  square  and  four 
mches  deep,  in  which  previously  put  a  fine  canvas 
cloth ;  press  it  slightly  with  a  weight,  let  it  stand 
twelve  noui's,  then  put  a  finer  cloth  in  the  firame 
— a  little  powdered  salt  should  be  put  over  the 
cloth.    It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  day  or  two. 

For  a  Cough. — ^An  excellent  remedy  for  a 
cough  caused  by  a  common  cold,  is  as  follows : 
Take  i  pint  of  sharp  vinegar,  f)lace  in  it  an  egg 
without  being  broken,  allow  it  to  remain  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  shell 
has  been  completely  dissolved  by  the  acid ;  then 
break  up  the  egg  in  the  vinegar,  add  half  a  pint 
of  honey,  which  being  well  mixed,  will  be  ready 
for  use.  Take  a  spoomul  for  a  dose  several  times 
a  day.  It  is  said  that  it  never  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce relief. 

To  Make  Coffee.— There  are  various  receipts 
for  preparing  and  refining  coffee.  The  following 
is  the  best  that  has  ever  come  under  our  view, 
and  is  available  in  all  places.  Procure  your  cof- 
fee fresh  roasted,  and  not  too  brown,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  for  three  persons. 
Let  it  be  Mocha,  and  grind  it  just  before  using ; 
put  it  into  a  basin,  and  break  into  it  an  egg,  yolk, 
white,  shell  and  all ;  mix  it  up  with  a  spoon  to  the 
consistence  of  mortar ;  place  it  with  wwrm— not 
boiling — ^water  in  the  cofilee-pot ;  let  it  boil  up  and 
break  three  times,  then  stand  a  few  minutes,  and 
it  will  be  as  clear  as  amber,  and  the  egg  will  give 
it  a  rich  taste. 
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"Cotu,  gvnUe  Spiiiiff,«UbeTea]  mUdmi,  t 
In  more  southern  latitude*  and  more  genial 
dimes,  March  is  a  pleasant,  sunny  montL  In  c 
•outhent  States  the  gardens  are  often  planted 
Habch.  The  ground  is  prepared  for  com  and 
cotton,  and  much  of  the  seed  put  in.  But  MARCH 
it  by  no  means  to  be  an  idle  month  vith  us  north- 
em  farmers.  The  wood  is  to  be  cut  and  split  and 
piled  up.  The  posts  and  rails  to  be  got  ready  for 
die.  The  walls  thrown  by  frost  or  cattle,  to  be 
repaired  or  new  portions  laid.  If  tbe  &ost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  posts  may  be  set,  and  alUhe  fences 
put  in  order.  Farm  implement*  should  be  looked 
to,  and  every  one  of  them  put  in  complete  repair. 
If  a  new  point  is  wanting  to  a  plow,  do  not  wait 
till  it  is  time  to  begin  plowing,  but  procure  one 


now,  so  that  when  team  and  men  are  ready  there 
shall  be  no  delay.  Get  all  the  chains  mended, 
and  overhaul  the  hamesees,  and  if  you  find  any 
weak  parts,  either  mend  them  yourself  or  take 
them  to  the  hamess>maker.  It  will  be  vezatiou* 
to  have  a  buckle  draw  out  or  a  strap  break  while 
you  are  plowing  or  hauling  a  heavy  load  of  ma- 
nure, and  have  to  turn  out  the  team  and  lose  half 
a  day  in  getting  it  mended.  See,  alto,  that  the 
harnesses  are  well,  oiled,  and  that  collars  and 
hames  and  yoke*  all  fit  well,  so  that  when  you 
come  to,put  them  in  motion,  the  work  shall  go- 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  to  both  man  andheasL. 
The  noble  horse  that  exerts  his  strength  in  our- 
rvice,  is  entitled  to  all  the  relief  that  can  be  de- 
ed from  a  well  fitting  harness.  An  easy,  well- 
adjusted  yoke  for  the  oxen  will  contribute  much. 
to  their  comfort.  We  saw  some  yokes  at  tbe  Ag- 
ricultural Exhibition  in  Boston,  last  October,  that 
might  almost  tempt  the  patient  ox  to  desire  "lo 
pass  under  the  yoke."  With  good  bamesses  and 
yokes  and  plows  sailed  to  thi;  work  to  be  done, 
instructed  upon  scienti&c  prinoiples,  it  is 
surprising  with  how  much  more  ease  to  thebeaat, 
and  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to.  the  plowman, 
the  work  can  be  done. 

All  kinds  of  stock  should  be  well  csied  for  this 
month.  The  oxen  should  be  so  fed  that  they  may 
be  in  good  heart  for  the  season  ofhaid  labor  that 
before  them.  The  cows  must  by  no  means  be 
neglected.  If  cows  are  reduced  in  Sesh  in  the 
spring,  it  takes  half  the  summer  for  them  to  re- 
'  ,  and  of  course  the  jrofit^  from  them   is 


Sheep  require  special  attention  this  month.  A 
pint  of  oats  a  day,  or  a  few  turnips  cut  fine,,  to 
each  of  your  ewes,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  more 
vigorous  lambs  and  tbe  better  health  of  the  sheep. 
See  that  their  pent  and  yards  are  kept  dry,  lest 
you  find  the  foot-rot  among  themt  before  you 

ipect  it.  March  is  considered  a  trjing  montk 
for  all  kinds  of  stock, '  They  ha\  c  been  so  long 
without  green  food,  that  they  begin  to  tiufTer  foi 
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it.    If  you  have  kept  a  portion  of 
lita-bagas  for  this  season,  they  will 
rants  of  the  animals  better,  probably, 
than  any  other  kind  of  food. 

March  is  the  time  to  fit  up  the  hot-beds. 
Every  farmer  may  have,  at  trifling  cost,  a  few 
square  feet  covered  with  glass,  to  bring  forward 
at  least  some  early  tomatoes,  cabbages  and  cu- 
cumbers. Dig  out  a  space  as  large  as  your  glass 
will  cover,  about  eighteen  incnes  deep.  Add  to 
the  top  of  this  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  horse  ma- 
nure, and  cover  it  with  four  iilches  of  good  soil, 
and  sow  the  seeds,  put  on  the  frame  and  cover 
with  the  glass.  Or  a  pile  may  be  raised  without 
digging,  and  the  frame  set  upon  it,  banking  up 
about  the  edges  with  the  warm  loam  and  manure. 
It  must  be  six  or  eight  inches  larger  each  way 
than  the  frame.  When  the  plants  grow  so  as  to 
reach  the  glass,  the  frame  may  be  gradually  rais- 
ed out  of  their  way,  and  in  this  manner  strong 
and  vigorous  plants  may  be  plentifully  supplied. 
The  nearer  the  plants  are  to  the  glass,  the  better 
they  will  grow.  Raise  the  glass  in  the  middle  of 
pleasant  days,  and  occasionally  sprinkle  with  the 
uratering-pot.  The  fermenting  manure  will  keep 
tlie  soil  warm  at  the  bottom,  and  the  sun  will 
warm  the  top,  and  thus  the  germinating  seeds 
will  find  a  warm  soil  and  warm  air,  which  will 
put  them  forward  some  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 


than  they  would  come  in  the  open  air,  and  you  tbe  extreme  north  the  early  violet  opens  its  deli- 


wUl  hove  fine,  thrifty  plants  to  set  out  about  the 
time  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  garden  beds. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  use  some  slight 
cover  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  night  air, 
and,  if  needful,  from  the  black  flies  and  other  in- 
sects, and  you  will  have  nice  tomatoes  and  cu- 
cumbers and  cabbages,  that  you  will  enjoy  very 
much.  Now  this  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  many 
farmers,  and  not  worth  the  trouble — but  if  tried 
will  be  found  one  of  those  little  things  tha^  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasures  of  life — that  keep  us  cheer- 
ful and  contented  and  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
You  will  watch  the  growth  of  these  plants,  green 
and  vigorous  before  anything  around  them  shows 
itself  abovethe  ground,  with  great  interest.  They 
tell  us  of  what  is  coming.  They  strengthen  our 
faith  in  the  certainty  of  the  results  of  nature's 
arrangements,  and  encourage  our  hopes  in  the 
future.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  getting  our 
early  mess  of  peas,  or  radishes  or  lettuce,  that 
veil  repays  all  the  trouble  they  cost 

On  the  twenty-second  the  sun  will  have  com- 
pleted half  his  annual  journey  towards  the  north, 
and  have  reached  the  equator,  and  the  days  and 
nights  «ill  then  be  equal.  Thenoeforward,  until 
the  sun  shall  have  reached  the  northern  tropic,  or 
turning  point,  the  days  will  be  gaining  upon  the 
nights,  and  the  soil  will  then  receive  more  heat 
from  th€  sun  in  the  long  daya,  than  it  will  throw 


off  by  radiation  in  the  short  nights.  Hence  the 
heat  will  accumulate  in  the  soil.  This  will  go  on 
till  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  or  a  little  later,  after 
which  the  days,  having  become  considerably 
shorter,  the  nightly  radiation  about  equals  the 
heat  received  during  the  day. 

Within  the  tropics  there  is  but  little  compara* 
tive  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  during 
the  year,  and  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  some  portion  of  the  torrid  zone  the  whole 
year.  Hence  the  mean  temperature  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  for  the  year,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  those  portions  upon  which  the  sun's 
rays  fall  more  obliquely.  But  Nature,  who  is  ever 
wonderfully  fruitful  in  compensations,  has  pro- 
vided an  offset,  by  lengthening  the  days  of  sum- 
mer, so  that  although  the  sun's  rays  fall  more 
obliquely,  they  fall  for  a  much  longer  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Hence,  what  is  wanting  in 
intensity  is  made  up  in  time,  and  even  more  than 
made  up,  for  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the 
soil,  above  that  given  off  by  radiation,  is  greater 
during  the  three  summer  months,  at  fifty  degrees 
from  the  equator,  than  it  is  at  twenty-five.  Hence, 
the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  processes 
of  vegetation  are  completed  in  nortnem  climates. 

It  is  well  known  that  corn,  in  Canada,  will 
spring  up  and  docomplish  its  growth  and  ripen, 
in  ver}'  much  less  time  than  it  will  in  Florida.  In 


cate  petals,  and  peeps  out  from  under  the  receding 
snow,  and  the  green  springing  grass  marks  the 
edge  of  the  melting  drift. 

How  wonderful,  how  involved  and  interwoven, 
and  yet  how  simple,  are  all  the  works  of  nature  ! 
How  great,  how  benevolent,  how  incomprehensi- 
ble is  He  who  planned  and  executed  all  nature's 
works !  Let  us,  then,  learn  to  adore  and  trust, 
and  commence  the  labors  of  another  spring,  en- 
couraged by  His  promise  that  **seed  time  atid 
Iiarvest  sJiall  never  jfaU.** 


8HBOFSHIBS  DOWN  WETHERS. 

This  variety  of  sheep  is  spoken  of  as  being 
black  or  grey  faced  and  short  wooled.  In  a  Mark 
Lane  Express  report  of  a  meeting  in  England, 
at  which  a  pen  of  the  Shropshire  l^owns  were 
exhibited,  they  were  noticed  thus :  "We  espec- 
ially admired  Mr.  Smith's  prize  wethers,  for  their 
splendid  quality  of  meat,  broad  chines,  and  full 
plaits  and  wonclerfuUy  good  loins  and  rumps." 
The  breed  is  said  to  have  descended  from  a  har- 
dy mountain  variety,  having  an  excellent  consti- 
tution. Their  favorable  reputation  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  England.  They  come  to  maturity  at 
an  early  age.  The  London  Farmei^s  Magazine^ 
from  wKich  we  condense  the  above,  says :  "The 
Shropshire  sheep  have  excellent  form  and  sym- 
metry, first  class  wool  of  thick  pile,  and  great 
length  of  staple,  well-formed,  good  dark  brown 
heads,  deep  cnests,  famous  legs  of  mutton,  yrkk 
a  good  dodi  set  high  on  a  straight,  long  spine. 
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£XTBAOTS  AND  BXFI<I£S. 
UANURE — MASSES. 

What  18  the  best  method  of  applying  manure 
to  the  land,  to  spread  or  apply  it  to  the  hill  P 
Are  not  ashes  good  for  oryish  lands  ? 

L.  C.  Daklino. 
Westminster,  Vt.,  Jan,,  1858. 

Heicarks. — ^As  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  quick- 
est, easiest,  and  most  economical  way  to  spread 
manure  and  plow  or  harrow  it  in.  If  some  warm 
and  stimulating  substance  could  be  applied  to 
the  hill  where  com  is  planted,  it  gives  it  an  early 
start,  and  is  very  useful.  Ashes  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose,  and  so  are  the  droppings  of  the  hen- 
house, mixed  with  muck,  loam  or  sand. 

Ashes  are  useful  on  most  lands,  but  especially 
on  soils  that  are  rather  dry. 

ABOUT  HOT-HOUSES  FOB  GBAPES. 

I  am  about  building  a  hot-house  for  the  culture 
of  s:rapes,  principally,  but  being  a  novice  at  the 
business,  need  some  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
structure,  &c.  I  had  contemplated  buildinff  one 
16  by  40  feet,  and  8  feet  high  at  side.  What 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  building  one  of  those 
dimensions?  What  sised  glass,  and  if  the  glass 
should  lap  or  be  matched  P  K  the  north  side  is 
much  exposed,  should  it  be  built  of  stone  P  Also 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  heating,  and  to  what 
temperature  should  the  enclosed  surface  be  low- 
ered P  Also,  any  other  advice  that  is  necesssary. 
If  you  have  any  work  on  the  culture  of  jrrapes, 
please  state  the  price  and  name,  and  I  will  send 
for  one.  B.  S.  A ££• 

Providence^  1868. 

Remabks. — ^Perhaps  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord,  will 
^ve  our  correspondent  some  hints  in  the  matter. 
Chorlton*s  "Grape  Grower's  Guide,"  price  60  cts., 
and  Allen's  "Treatise  on  the  Grape,"  price  (1,25, 
are  excellent  works.  Leuchars  on  the  "Construc- 
tion and  Management  of  Hot-houses*'  is  more 
elaborate,  but  is  invaluable  to  one  who  desires 
to  construct  a  hot-houde  of  any  size. 

UME  AND  KUCK  GOMPOST. 

1.  What  length  of  time  should  a  compost  of 
lime  and  peat  mud  or  salt  mud  be  mixed  to  mak< 
it  suitable  to  apply  to  the  soil  for  a  crop  P 

2.  What  proportion  of  lime  should  be  used 
with  the  mud  P 

3.  Which  is  best,  the  shell  lime  or  common 
lime? 

4.  Should  it  be  water  slaked  or  air  slaked  P 

5.  Should  it  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and 
mixed,  or  can  a  laying  of  mud,  five,  six  or  eight 
inches  thick  be  put  down,  and  then  a  sprinkling 
of  lime  be  used  P  A.  D.  li« 

HyanniSf  Jan,,  1858. 

Remarks. — 1.  A  compost  bed  of  muck  and 
lime  may  be  safely  used  in  one  week  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  mingled ;  but  it  would  be  riper 
and  better  if  suffered  to  lay  a  longer  time. 

2.  On  clayey  lands  five  or  six  bushels  of  lime 
to  a  cord  of  muck  would  not  be  too  much,  but  on 


common  loams  one  or  two  bushels  will  answer 
very  well. 

3.  It  is  said  that  shell  lime,  when  well  burned, 
is  stronger  than  stone  lime. 

4.  The  lime  should  be  water  slaked,  because 
in  this  condition  it  is  quite  soluble,  but  is  very 
slowly  so  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere and  become  like  chalk. 

5.  Prepare  the  compost  heap  in  layers,  and  af- 
ter it  has  remained  so  for  several  days,  or  weeks, 
according  to  the  time  when  it  is  wanted  for  use, 
overhaul  the  whole  by  cutting  down  perpendicu- 
larly through  it,  and  pulverize  and  mix  it  thor- 
oughly. It  is  then  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  soil. 

BOABDS  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

I  ;per6nve  by  the  journals  that  come  to  hand, 
that  organizations  of  this  character  are  now  in 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  &c.  I 
know  of  no  modem  improvement  better  fitted  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  than  the  proper  or- 

fanizations  and  management  of  farmers'  clubs, 
am  pleased  to  see  our  own  Gov.  Banks  taking 
hold  of  the  plow  at  the  first  Legislative  meeting 
of  farmers,  and  promising  his  co-operating  aid. 
What  better  thing  can  he  do  P  Are  not  diree- 
fourths  of  all  his  constituents  directly  dependent 
on  the  culture  of  the  soil  for  their  living  and 
their  happiness  P  As  the  head  of  the  fanners' 
club,  the  Governor  has  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
honorable  and  useful  labor.  Essex. 

January  28,  1858. 

A  LUSUS  NATUBJS. 

Mb.  Bbown  :— Mr.  Albert  Claflin,  of  this  town, 
had  a  cow  whose  time  expired  to  calve  on  the  8th 
of  April  last ;  the  calf  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance. He  milked  her  a  short  time  and  turned 
her  out  to  grass.  In  December,  (eight  months 
after,)  he  butchered  her  and  found  the  calf  in  a 

Serfect  state  of  preservation,  enclosed  in  a  hard, 
ark  substance.    It  is  something  new  to  me,  hav- 
ing never  heard  or  seen  anything  of  the  kind  be- 
fore. S.  D.  Dave^pobt. 
ffopkinton,  Jan,  11,  1858. 

A  FINE  HEIFEB  CALF. 

Daniel  Knowles,  of  Newton,  raised  last 
season  a  heifer  calf  which  at  six  months  and  ten 
days  old  weighed  510  lbs. ;  of  native  breed.    M. 

To  '*£.  H.,"  Bvilandy  Mass, — ^It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  you  any  suggestion  of  value  in  rela- 
tion to  your  cow,  from  the  symptoms  you  de- 
scribe. The  difficulty  is  probably  local  and  tem- 
porary, and  will  yield  to  the  ordinary  remedies 
of  mild  cathartics  or  injections. 


The  Children's  Mission  Society  of  this  city 
will  send  out  another  delegation  of  children  to  the 
West  about  the  first  of  April  next.  An  agent  of 
the  Society  will  attend  them,  and  procure  suitable 
homes. 
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Far  the  New  England  Farmer. 
SUGOESS^FABMEBS'  CLUBS. 

Mr,  Editor: — ^In  order  to  succeed  in  any 
thin^,  one  must  love  it,  and  give  it  all  the  energy 
of  hi8  nature.  If  he  does  this,  and  is  blessed  with 
ordinary  health,  he  will  be  successful — ^he  cannot 
help  it ;  this  is  according  to  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect 

Now  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  those 
farmers  who  are  continually  complaining  of  the 
want  of  success.  Before  giving  utterance  to  these 
complaints,  would  it  not  be  well  for  such  to  take 
an  account  of  stock,  investigate  the  operations  of 
the  farm  in  all  its  departments,  in  doors  and  out, 
and  see  if  there  has  not  been  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, common  sense,  enterprise,  skill ;  some  one 
or  all  these,  which  might  have  been  easily  ac- 
quired or  obtained  from  some  good  agricultural 
Eaper,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  simple  inquiry  of  neigh- 
or  Thrifty. 

Those  operations  which  go  by  the  name  of  luck, 
do  not  come  half  so  often  by  '^chance,"  as  most 
peonle  imagine.  Whenever  you  find  a  person  re- 
msniably  sucoessfiil  in  any  undertaking,  whether 
it  be  as  the  mechanic,  merchant,  or  farmer,  you 
will  find  upon  close  investigation,  that  lucJt,  as 
generally  understood,  has  had  venr  little  to  do 
with  his  success,  though  I  would  by  no  means 
deny  that  in  some  instances,  favorable  circum- 
stances have  helped  produce  the  grand  result. 
Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  will  be  found, 
that  such  a  person  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  business ;  he  knows  how  to  do  what  he  wants 
done,  and  when ;  and  it  is  done  at  the  proper 
time,  and  in  the  right  way.  You  will  find  him 
thoroughly  posted  up  in  his  business,  and  that 
he  avaus  himself  of  all  those  opportunities  which 
present  themselves  to  accomplish  what  he  wishes, 
just  in  time  to  succeed !  No  matter  what  these 
may  be,  provided  they  are  honest,  he  brings  them 
to  bear  upon  the  grand  issue.  If  there  is  a  new 
imnlement,  which  will  do  his  work  better,  faster 
ana  cheaper,  than  any  he  has,  he  gets  it.  He  em- 
ploys good  help,  improves  his  stock,  renovates 
nis  pastures,  increases  his  manure  heap  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  farm,  plants  the  best  seeds, 
&c.  &c.,  and  success  comes  as  surely  as  water  will 
run  down  hill.  Is  there  any  Zuc&  in  all  this? 
Why,  my  dear  man,  open  your  eyes,  and  read  the 
papers,  andyou  will  soon  be  convinced  to  the 
contrary.  Wnat  such  a  successful  farmer  has 
done,  another  may  do ;  one  success  brings  anoth- 
er, and  plenty  of  means  with  it.  Ca3i^  if  you 
please,  is  the  result  of  such  a  course.  All  the 
elements  of  this  success  are  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  every  farmer  in  New  England.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  in  this,  but  it  never  will  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  rest  satisfied  by  doing  as  the 
"fathers  have  done,"  or  who  are  not  wakeful  to 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  goes  boldly  to  the  work. 

Thus  far,  I  have  written  altogether  differently 
from  what  my  intention  was  when  I  took  my 
pen,  which  was — ^to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
Farmer^  Clubs,  1  have  noticed  this  subject  men- 
tioned in  quite  a  number  of  the  newspapers  of 
late,  aside  from  those  devoted  to  agriculture, 
proving  the  importance  attached  to  their  meet- 
ings by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  what  the  times  demand,  and  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  fanning  community.     Where  these! 


meetings  have  been  in  operation  a  single  j'ear,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  you  will  find  more  intelli- 
gent farmers,  better  cultivated  farms,  and  more 
successful  operations  connected  therewith,  all 
things  being  square,  than  will  be  found  where 
none  of  these  social  gatherings,  (for  they  should 
be  truly  such,)  have  been  instituted.  In  this, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  sum  of 
human  knowledge  is  diversified,  and  no  one  man 
can  know  every  thing,  however  small  $  but  when 
all  these  HiUM*  are  put  together,  the  sum  total 
is  astonishing.  Just  so  in  farming :  when  all  the 
"mites"  are  put  together,  the  aggregate  is  large, 
and  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  gath- 
er up  these,  that  nothing  be  lost.  If  I  were  a  far- 
mer, and  there  was  notmng  of  the  kind  in  opera- 
tion in  my  neighborhood,  i  would  not  rest  a  sin- 
gle day,  without  some  effort  to  establish  a  Far- 
mers' Club,  feeling  assured,  that  I  should  be 
more  amply  paid  than  dollars  and  cents  could  do. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  meet- 
ings will  suggest  themselves  to  every  thinking 
man ;  they  are  numerous,  and  directly  to  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  engage  in  them.  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  mo  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  that  good,  great  good,  and  nothing  but 
good,  has  been  the  result  in  every  place  where 
these  Clubs  have  been  formed  and  sustained  for 
a  single  winter.  Meetings  for  professional  im- 
provement are  held  by  ministers,  doctors,  &c. ; 
why  not  by  the  professional  agriculturist,  the 
foundation  and  prosperity  of  afl  human  enter- 
prise. The  old-fashioned  system  of  "sleep  in  the 
corner"  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  of  "young 
America"  introduced.. Now,  farmers,  is  the  time ; 
the  long  evenings  are  upon  us,  do  not  let  anoth- 
er week  go  by,  without  an  effort  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  Club  in  your  neighborhood.  A 
text, — ^No  matter  how  dull  the  instrument,  grind- 
ing, on  a  good  stone,  if  persevered  in,  will  bring 
it  to  an  edge.  KiNO  Oak  Hill. 

December,  1857. 


B1D8T  THIKa  FOB  BXTBITB. 

It  may  be  put  down  as  a  settled  fact  that  the 
very  best  application  for  all  kinds  of  bums  and 
scalds  is  an  immediate  application  of  dry  wheaJt 
flour.  It  is  without  controversy  better  than  any 
and  all  of  the  "healing  salves,"  turpentines,  oils, 
"pain-killers,"  &c,  that  can  be  named.  We  sp'^ 

Eositively  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  decided 
y  the  best  physicians,  and  we  have  had  abund- 
ant practical  proofs  of  its  efficacy. 

Heat  disorganizes  the  fiesh,  deadens  the  cuti- 
cle or  outer  skin  and  admits  air  which  is  irritat- 
ing. A  good  coating  of  flour  shuts  out  the  air, 
soothes  the  irritation,  and  dries  up  the  fluids 
thrown  out.  Do  not  imagine  that  "something 
healing"  must  be  applied.  Not  all  the  salves  in 
the  world  can  mend  broken  fiesh.  You  can  stick 
together  broken  glass,  or  wood,  with  wax  or  glue. 
You  can  weld  together  severed  iron,  but  no  such 
treatment  is  appCcable  to  flesh  disorganized,  cut 
or  burned  away.  Nature,  so  to  speak,  has  a  way 
of  her  own,  and  only  one  way  to  repair  a  breach 
in  the  flesh.  The  nealing  material  comes  from 
unthin.  If  the  hand  be  cut,  bring  the  severed 
parts  together,  hold  them  there  steadily,  cover 
up  the  part  from  the  air  and  from  external  injury 
and  the  healing  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  is  no 
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disturbance.  If  from  curiosity^  or  anxiety,  or 
other  cause  you  disturb  the  half-formed  new  flesh, 
a  sore  will  oe  the  conseauence. 

We  repeat,  for  all  kinds  of  bums  or  scalds, 
however  severe,  put  on  ovdy  a  thick  coat  of  flour. 
If  a  hard  crusty  mass  be  formed  so  as  to  produce 
irritation,  after  a  day  or  two  wash  off  the  surface 
carefully  with  blood-wann  water,  dry  partially, 
and  put  on  more  flour,  but  never  disturo  the  ac- 
tual surface  of  the  sore  until,  when  entirely 
healed,  the  scab  falls  off  of  its  own  accord.  Our 
word  for  it,  this  treatment  will  best  promote  the 
cure  of  bums.  But  a  short  time  smce  a  child 
upset  a  dish  of  boiling  water  into  its  bosom,  pro- 
ducing a  fearful  scald  upon  the  whole  front  of 
its  body.  The  mother  chanced  to  be  a  reader 
of  the  AgricuUurigt,  and  noted  our  remarks  on 
this  topic  some  two  years  ago.  She  immediately 
appliea  flour,  and  flour  only,  binding  it  on  with  a 
cloth  loosely  so  as  not  to  produce  irritation. — 
The  child  was  soon  soothed,  and  in  a  very  few 
weeks  was  entirely  healed,  with  scarcely  a  scar 
remaining.  This  is  but  one  of  many  similar  in- 
stances that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  from 
time  to  time. — Amer.  A^^rieuUurist. 


liSTTEB  TBOM  MB.  BBOWIT. 

WsuhingtoHf  Jan*  15, 1858. 

Mt  Dear  Sib  : — I  left  Boston  at  3  o'clock  on 
Monday  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  and  ar- 
rived in  New  York  at  midnight.  During  much 
of  the  way  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  so  that  the 
track  in  some  places  was  covered  with  water. 
There  was  no  snow  beyond  New  York.  After 
leaving  Philadelphia,  I  observed  men  engaged  in 
farm  work,  such  as  removing  stones,  ditching, 
&c  The  weather  is  more  like  that  of  a  day  dur- 
ing the  Indian  Summer,  or  one  of  those  soft, 
balmy  days  that  sometimes  come  like  a  good  an- 
gel in  tlie  last  of  March.  In  twemty-eight  hours 
from  the  time  of  leaving  Boston  I  reached  Wash- 
ington, and  during  that  time  enjoyed  five  hours 
of  quiet  sleep  at  New  York.  There  certainly  was 
a  contrast  between  this  and  my  first  visit  to  the 
federal  city,  when  about  eigM  (2ay«  were  occupied, 
and  they  were  days  of  hard  work  and  fatigue. 
This  difference  is  merely  the  result  of  tcience^  that 
man-helper,  which  some  persons  affect  so  hearti- 
ly to  condemn.  That  science,  or  head-work,  I 
confess,  has  been  abundantly  aided  by  hand-work, 
but  the  latter  only  follows  the  former. 

Yesterday  I  attended  the  first  session  of  the 
awMfO^  meeting  of  the  U.  8.  AgricuUntral  Society. 
It  took  place  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
was  attended  by  gentlemen  representing  twenty- 
one  States  and  two  territories.  President  Wild- 
B&  pronounced  his  annual  address  to  the  Society, 
congratulating  it  on  its  continued  progress  and 
success,  and  peremptorily  declined  a  re-election. 
It  touched  on  the  important  transactions  of  the 
Society  during  the  last  year,  and  made  a  feeling 
iUusion  to  the  removal  by  deatl^  of  two  promi- 


nent and  valued  officers.  Vice  President  Thouas 
J.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  and  G.  W.  Parke  Custis,  of 
Vii^nia.  He  concluded  with  a  brief  review  of 
the  valuable  influences  on  national  and  social  ad- 
vancement excited  by  the  Association,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic exhortation  to  its  members  to  ''carry 
forward  its  objects,  till  from  East  to  West,  from 
North  to  South,  our  country,  our  whole  country, 
shcdl  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  perfected  husband- 
ry, in  the  blessings  of  universal  peace  and  pros- 
perity j" 

«TiU  plenty,  rising  fh>u  the  enoonngbA  plow, 
Shall  fill,  enrich,  adorn  our  happy  land." 

After  the  adoption  of  several  resolutions  in 
furtherance  of  business,  Judge  French,  Vice 
President  of  the  Society  from'N.  H.,  was  invited 
to  address  the  meeting  upon  agricultural  aflairs 
in  England,  as  he  had  observed  them  during  his 
late  visit  to  that  country.  He  promptly  honored 
the  call,  and  spoke  eloquently,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
upon  the  subject  of  steam  plows ;  he  stated  that 
he  saw  abroad  three  diflerent  steam  plows  in  op- 
eration, and  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  large  tracts 
of  land  they  will  become  available,  by  doing  a 
great  amount  of  work  in  a  short  time,  and  thus, 
in  effect,  lengthening  the  season  and  giving  crops 
a  better  opportunity  to  mature.  His  remarks 
elicited  many  inquiries,  and  seemed  to  wake  a 
lively  interest  in  the  subject.  In  the  plowing  he 
witnessed,  the  work  was  well  done  at  the  rate  of 
an  acre  an  hour.  Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Mr. 
Byington,  M.  C.  from  Iowa,  and  others,  engaged 
in  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Antisel,  of  this  city,  then  read  a  paper 
upon  ^^the  necessity  of  having  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  necessities  of  our  crops 
developed."  He  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  so- 
ciety some  observations  regarding  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  remarking 
that  the  last  flfbeen  or  eighteen  years  had  opened 
to  us  varying  views  of  the  value  of  chemical 
science.  I  cannot  now  even  give  you  the  leading 
topics  of  his  learned  paper,  but  was  glad  to  find 
a  scientific  man  condemning  the  theory  that 
a  common  five  dollar  analysis  of  the  soil  is  of 
importance  to  the  farmer.  That  delusion  has  had 
its  day,  I  hope  never  to  be  revived.  I  have  been 
informed  by  one  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the 
country,  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  any  soil 
could  not  be  made  at  a^s^  cost  than  twenty  dol- 
lars to  the  chemist  himself!  What,  then,  should 
be  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  those  who 
have  advocated  these  analyses  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  a  genuine  investigation,  and  thus  impose 
upon  a  confiding  and  credulous  people  ? 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Dr.  LoBiNG,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  addressed  the  meeting  in  feeling 
and  eloquent  tenas  in  refereiboe  to  the  loss  of  its 
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two  members,  Messrs.  Rnsk  and  Castis,  and  of- 
fered two  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  and 
then  the  society  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at 
nine  o'clock. 

SECOND  bat's  session. 

The  business  to-day  has  been  the  election  of 
officers,  and  a  long  discussion  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.  Mr.  Tench  Tilgh- 
MAN,  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  President ;  B.  B. 
French,  of  Washington,  Treasurer ;  and  Ben  : 
Perlet  Poor,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary.  The 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society  remain  generally 
as  they  were  last  year.  Tlie  discussion  on  the 
sugar  cane  and  its  products  was  harmonious  and 
interesting.  Dr.  Loring,  of  your  State,  took 
an  active  part  in  it,  and  although  I  did  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  his  views,  am  happy  to  say  that 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  ready  tactician  and 
a  fluent  and  agreeable  debater,  and  left  an  impres- 
sion of  what  he  may  do  at  some  future  time,  per- 
haps, in  another  sphere  in  the  federal  city.  An- 
other session  of  the  society  is  to  be  holden  to- 
morrow. 

The  weather  is  soft  and  delicious ;  the  fashion 
and  beauty  of  our  broad  country  seems  to  have 
concentrated  here,  in  spite  of  all  disasters,  eith- 
er financial  or  commercial.  The  Court  side  of 
the  Avenue  is  thronged,  and,  what  is  wonderful, 
age  is  elastic  and  fresh  again ;  the  lame  halt  no 
more,  the  blind  see,  the  disconsolate  rejoice  and 
are  glad,  while  each  one  seems  to  outvie  the  oth- 
er in  an  effort  to  show  that  time  and  care  and  sor- 
row have  never  touched  them,  and  that  they  mean 
always  to  bloom  in  perennial  freshness  and  youth ! 
Some  general  topics  I  must  touch  in  another  let- 
ter. Truly  yours,  Simon  Brown. 

Jod  Nourse,  Esq, 


MBADOW  I.AND— MAirUBB. 

The  best  dressing  for  meadow  land  is  ashes  and 
bone-dust ;  and  if  it  is  dry  and  gravelly,  a  top 
dressing  of  marl  muck  is  first  rate.  The  muck 
should  be  dry,  and  placed  in  heaps  in  the  fall, 
and  left  to  be  decomposed  for  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter. Leached  ashes,  marl  and  mud  are  all  first 
rate  for  gravelly  land.  When  farmers  know  that 
110  lbs.  of  leached  ashes  fUmish  as  much  phos- 
phate as  507  lbs.  of  the  richest  manure,  they  will 
stop  selling  their  ashes,  and  apply  them  to  their 
land.  If  old  bones  can  be  procured,  a  mixture 
of  four  bushels  of  ashes  to  one  of  bone  dust  is 
better  than  either  separate.  Land  producing  one 
ton  per  acre,  has,  by  thiPapplication,  been  made 
to  produce  three  tons.  Mua  and  ashes  are  also 
a  good  mixture,  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight 
bushels  to  the  cord  of  mud.  If  leached  ashes  are 
used,  the  proportion  should  be  about  one  of  ash- 
es to  three  of  mud.  For  this  mixture  the  mud 
should  be  dry,  and  placed  in  heaps  in  the  fall. 

For  clover  meadow,  plaster  or  gypsum  is  per- 
haps the  best  top-dressing.  The  ashes  of  an  acre 
of  red  clover  contains  no  less  than  three  bushels 


of  gypsum.  This  shows  that  its  presence  in  the 
earth  is  necessary  to  the  ^owth  of  clover.  A 
bushel  or  two  to  the  acre  will  often  double  the 
crop,  and  add  more  than  twenty  times  its  own 
weight  to  it.  Four  pounds  of  gypsum  will  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  nitrogen,  and  every  pound  of 
nitrogen  increases  the  crop  a  hundred  pounds  $ 
provided,  always,  the  land  is  suited  for  clover 
and  plaster. 

The  value  of  manure  depends  on  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  it  contains ;  and  plaster  fixes  it  and 
detains  this  gas,  which  would  otherwise  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  give  it  out  for  the  use 
of  the  plants,  when  wanted.  The  plaster  is  not 
the  manure,  but  a  receptable  to  hold  the  manure 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter. — Ohio  Farmer. 


jFbr  the  N«»  BngUmd  Fanner* 
TOUNa  HEN  AND  THE  7ABM. 

Mr.  Editor: — While  looking  over  your  nuni- 
ber  of  Nov.  2l8t,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
rejoinder  to  an  article  on  the  aforesaid  subject, 
which  was  written  by  me,  and  published  in  your 
paper,  issued  Oct.  30,  vol.  12,  No.  44.  This 
"Farmer's  Son,"  who  wishes  to  "propound  a  few 
questions  to  the  author  of  the  above  articlcL  re* 
ferred  to,"  could  not  have  cast  his  lines  in  more  ac- 
ceptable places,  as  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  me  to 
answer  his  propositions. 

I  am  first  asked,  "would  you  advise  one  to  re- 
main on  the  old  'old  farm,'  and  with  the  'old 
man'  to  cultivate  the  productive  vineyard  of  God, 
which  he  gave  to  us  for  an  inheritance  P"  If  you 
can  remain  with  your  father,  without  any  incon* 
venience  to  either  party,  do  so.  If  I  ask  you 
what  the  chief  aim  of  man  is  by  naJt!urey  and  the 
chief  en(2,  also,  you  will  at  once  say  happiness. 
Then,  where  can  you  better  find  this  appropriate 
stimulus,  than  with  your  fietther  and  mother,  and 
that  "bonnie  lassie,"  as  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
fact  in  your  case  ?  Where  will  you  ttfke  more 
comfort  than  in  your  old  home,  with  her  whom 
you  love  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  large 
family  of  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  to 
"get  married"  and  "settle  down"  on  "father's 
farm."  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  any  such  idea. 
I  admit,  that  women  are  obliged  to  toil  "year  in 
and  year  out."  This  ought  not  to  be  so.'  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  alleviate  the  labors  of 
the  opposite  sex.  "There  is  a  fine  colt  in  the  sta- 
ble, I  must  take  care  of  it  or  I  shall  not  get  my 
$200."  "I  have  a  pair  of  steers  in  the  barn,  also, 
and  I  must  take  extra  care  of  them,  or  I  shall 
surely  lose  the  first  premium ;"  and  thus  with  all 
that  he  has  ot  property.  But,  is  there  occasional- 
ly one  word  said  about  the  wife,  mother,  daughter^ 
or  of  the  household  afilurs  ?  Men  are  to  blame 
about  these  things.  Do  they,  as  often  as  they 
should,  "fill  the  wood  box,"  bring  the  water,  and 
relieve  them  of  thousands  of  "lifts,"  when  they 
can  as  well  as  not  P  Perhaps  this  coming  cold 
weather  you  will  sit  "behind  the  stove,"  your 
wife  will  say,  "John,  please  help  to  lift  this  large 
kettle  into  the  sink."  "O,  dear,  I  must  ffo  and 
card  the  'colt !' "  Why,  how  hard  your  wife  tries 
to  get  that  kettle  up ;  finally  she  has  a  pain  in  the 
side,  but  you  exclaim,  "she'll  get  over  it  to-mor- 
row."   Is  it  any  wonder  that  your  young  and 
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pretty  wife  languishes,  and  finally  dies,  from  too 
much  care  and  labor  ? 

You  wish  to  know  if  I  would  advise  one  to  re- 
main upon  a  farm  where  household  duties  tax  the 
female  strength  beyond  its  powers  of  endurance  ? 
No !  unless  you  are  able  yourself  to  alleviate 
them  of  their  taxation,  and  make  your  home  to 
"bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  as  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  do,  wherever  you  do  locate.  If  it  is  im- 
possible to  remain  upon  the  old  farm,  and  with 
the  '*old  man,"  remain  on  some  /arm.  Perhaps 
you  have  more  ^^moments!^  and  better  "jwca/w" 
for  study  on  the  farm  than  you  would  have  in 
many  sedentary  occupations.  You  have  a  life- 
time before  you,  and  if  you  are  on  the  farm  you 
have  hours  and  days  that  you  might  occupy ,which, 
perhaps,  are  devoted  to  pleasure  or  idleness. 

Young  men  generally  wish  to  be  something 
that  they  cannot.  They  want  to  get  a  ^^ finished 
education,"  in  a  very  short  period  j  they  want  to 
^et  married  before  the  "colt"  is  old  enough  to 
drive,  they  want  to  get  rich,  and  be  elected  to 
Congress,  before  they  leave  the  common  district 
school.  In  fact,  in  the  present  age,  they  are 
bom,  live,  and  die,  in  a  hurry.  They  cannot  wait 
for  nature's  developments. 

You  have  dIfficulLies,  no  doubt,  and  so  have  I, 
and  so  has  each  one  of  us.  Perhaps  you  and  I 
have  much  more  serious  obstacles  to  overcome 
than  do  many  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say,  that  the  farm  is  the 
place,  in  general,  for  youth ;  and  for  the  "o^ 
■wn,"  if  possible.  F.  V.  PowEBS. 

WaUrford,  Vt 


Fbr  ih»  New  Bn^and  Farmer. 
VEGBTATIOir  IN  CAUFOBNIA. 

I  see  many  accounts  of  the  enormous  size  of 
vegetables  grown  in  California,  which  would 
seem  almost  incredible  were  they  not  authentica- 
ted by  many  witnesses  beyond  ail  doubt.  A  few 
specimens  may  be  given  for  comparison  with  the 
same  species  raised  in  this  region. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Parmer's  Club  at  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Institute,  New  York,  several 
years  since,  two  gentlemen  who  had  recently  re- 
turned, made  some  statements  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  vegetables  grown  there;  for  instance, 
an  onion  weighing  twenty-one  pounds ;  a  tur- 
nip one  hundred  pounds  i  a  beet  sixty-three ; 
carrot,  forty ;  a  cabbage,  seven  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, weight  fifty-six  pounds;  and  bunches  of 
crapes  weighing  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  each, 
jiliese,  it  is  true,  are  extraordinary  specimens, 
but  the  average  size  of  vegetables  far  exceeds 
any  thin^  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed in  this  section.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  description  of  the  groves  of  gigantic  trees 
found  there,  in  comparison  with  which  our  larg- 
est ones  are  mere  walking  sticks ;  one  called  tne 
"father  pine,"  which  is  (lead  and  fallen,  measures 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  circumference ;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  roots  it  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter ! 

There  appears  to  be  something  peculiar  to  the 
soil  or  climate  of  California  wnich  favors  this 
enormous  growth  of  vegetation.  An  analysis  of 
the  soil  would,  perhaps,  reveal  the  secret ;  some 
powefful  fertilizer  miffht  be  discovered  beneath 
the  surface  which  produces  these  astonishing  re- 


sults. We  have  as  rich  soil  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  can  be  found  in  the  known  world ;  the 
climate  is  also  genial,  and  in  some  parts  of  it, 
very  warm,  yet  we  have  here  none  of  these  mon- 
strous vegetables  products  which  will  compare 
with  the  above-mentioned.  We  have  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  Atlantic  cities  where  all  kinds 
of  fertilizers  are  employed,  and  the  soil  rendered 
as  rich  as  possible,  yet  vegetables  never  attain 
these  enormous  proportions.  It  appears  desira- 
ble to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  plants  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  it  is 
hoped  some  one  competent  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject will  enlighten  the  public  in  regard  to  it. 
Leominster^  Mass.,  1B58.  0.  V.  Hill. 


Pbr  ike  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

OBANOB  OOUNTT,  TST.  Y.,  AJTD  ITS 
FRODtrCTS.  ' 

Mb.  Editor  : — Yet  among  the  Yorkers,  (Dec. 
23d,)  I  will  again  pick  up  the  pen  to  put  a  few 
thoughts  on  paper,  for  your  use  or  disposal.  In 
the  midst  oi  so  many  circumstances,  both  new 
and  novel,  time  has  hurried  along  at  an  alarming 
rate ;  and  I  look  with  surprise  at  certain  symp- 
toms of  the  very  near  dying-day  of  our  valuable 
friend,  the  year  1857.  With  farmers  and  their 
families,  the  seasons  are  more  closely  observed, 
in  their  changes,  than  with  other  portions  of  our 
common  family.  With  them,  festive  seasons 
come  naturaUy,  and  each  opening  season  is  a  new 
play  opened ;  sometimes  somewhat  tragic ;  never 
greatly  comic ;  always,  rightly  received,  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

About  a  mile  to  the  southwest  of  where  I  am 
now  writing,  stands  a  large,  white  farm-house, 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Strong ;  where  the  grandfa- 
ther of  the  present  occupant,  "Capt.  Strong,"^ 
was  murderea  by  a  band  of  Tories  in  time  of  uiej 
Revolution.  Capt.  Strong  was  an  active  advo- 
cate of  the  colonial  cause ;  and  for  this  was  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house.  The  one  who,  among 
the  band  of  Tories,  was  the  positive  slayer  of 
Capt.  Strong,  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith. 
From  all  I  can  learn  I  suppose  he  was  one  of  a 
notetl  band  of  infidels  and  outlaws,  who  had 
their  head-quarters  near  the  Hudson,  and  rejoiced 
in  acts  of  olasphemy,  licentiousness  and  crime. 
He,  with  others  of  the  same  sort,  came  to  a  short 
comer  in  their  career,  by  being  legally  elected 
to  "stretch  hemp"  from  a  scaffold ;  which  office 
they  were  obliged  to  fill.  This  was  their  refor- 
mation, if  they  ever  experienced  any.  We  re- 
joice not  at  the  doom  of  the  dead ;  but  it  is  law- 
ful to  rejoice  for  the  safety  and  peace  which  is 
secured  to  the  living. 

The  farmers  in  this  region  are  mostly  what  we 
Yankees  would  be  inclined  to  call  large  fanners. 
It  seems  to  be  no  great  wonder  for  a  man  to  have 
six  or  seven  hundred  acres  of  land.  There  are 
some  small  farms.  The  population  is  by  no 
means  dense,  although  it  is  more  so  along  the 
line  of  railroads. 

The  people  are  mostly  church-goers,  and  even 
their  horses  want  to  "go  to  meeting."  A  circum- 
stance was  told  me  a  day  or  two  since,  of  an  aged 
man  by  the  name  of  Decker, — who  had  long  been 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Blooming  Grove, — and  his  horse.  Mr.  Decker 
became  old,  and  being  too  unwell  to  attend  church 
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for  Beveral  Sabbaths — ^the  distance  being  three 
or  four  miles — ^his  carriage  horse  became  dissat- 
isfied, and  o^  Sunday  morning,  when  people  were 
^oing  in  various  directions  to  their  yarious  meet- 
ings, he  lumped  out  of  the  pasture  and  sped  away 
to  church,  took  his  place  beside  the  post  where 
he  had  usually  been  tied,  and  waited  until  the 
close  of  service ;  when  he  turned  his  attention 
homeward,  going  directly  like  a  serious-minded 
horse,  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  observing 
the  Sabbath.  It  wouldn't  oe  a  bad  idea  to  have 
that  old  horse  commissioned  to  preach  to  some 
people. 

In  one  of  the  towns  of  this  county,  some  years 
ago,  **as  history  relates,"  the  dogs  of  a  certain 
community  beccime  so  great  church-goers  that 
the  minister  found  proper  occasion  to  suggest  to 
his  parishioners  that  if  the  people  would  learn 
from  the  example  of  their  do^s  ne  should  have 
many  more  Ittendants  upon  his  ministry.  Men 
of  wisdom  may  learn  lessons  from  poor  puppies. 
I  have  taken  some  pains,  since  writing  my  last, 
to  ascertain,  as  definitely  as  possible,  about  the 
products  of  milk  and  butter.  At  a  station  on 
the  branch  railroad,  running  from  Chester  to  New- 
burg,  and  connecting  at  the  former  place  with 
the  Erie  railroad,  I  learned  that  about  2000  gal- 
lons of  milk  were  sent  daily  to  New  York.  This 
was  said  to  come  from  the  farms  included  in  about 
six  square  miles  of  territory,  that  is,  along  the 
road  perhaps  three  miles,  and  extending  back 
from  the  road  about  a  mile  on  each  side.  This 
would  give  to  the  farmers,  at  three  cents  per 
quart,  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  per  diem,  for  milk 
alone.  This  winter  product  bears  no  comparison 
to  the  amount  produced  in  summer.  The  sum- 
mer crop  sells  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  of  win- 
ter, but  not  a  less  profitable.  It  is  easy  estimat- 
ing the  income  from  milk,  to  a  town  of  six  miles 
t(}uare,  supposing  $60  a  day  to  describe  that  of 
ix  square  miles.  The  daily  income  of  the  town 
would  be  $360,  for  milk  alone.  Its  yearly  income 
for  the  same  would  be  no  less  than  $130,400. 

The  milk-sales  do  not  take  away  the  floods  of 
milk,  by  any  manner  of  means.  Butter-making 
is  generally  considered  more  profitable,  and  those 
who  sell  milk  also  make  immense  qualities  of 
butter.  The  fair  product  of  a  good  butter  mak- 
ing cow  is  about  two  firkins,  say  168  pounds. — 
Some  extra  dairies  make  three  firkins,  or  about 
250  pounds.  But  this  last  is  too  high  to  found 
any  estimate  upon.  At  168  pounds,  as  they  have 
sold  their  butter  for  several  years  past  at  25  cents 
per  pound,  a  cow  gives  $42  wortn  of  butter. — 
what  is  said  to  be  an  average  product  of  'butter, 

Ser  cow,  is  about  150  pounds  per  year.  The  ad- 
itional  credit  to  the  cow  is  for  the  buttermilk, 
for  feeding  hogs,  the  calf  and  the  manure  for  the 
land.  Some  high  farmers  estimate  the  proceeds 
of  their  cows  at  $65  per  year,  each.  Upon  some 
of  the  large  farms,  from  nfty  to  near  one  hundred 
cows  are  kept. 

In  making  butter,  they  chum  daily,  sometimes 
twice  a  day,  some  by  horse-power,  some  by  dog- 
power,  some  by  sheep-power  and  a  few  by  water- 
power.  It  is  done  with  a  dash  chum ;  the  size 
of  chum  said  to  secure  most  butter  from  cream 
beine  of  about  24  gallons.  Larger  churns  are 
not  thought  to  gather  the  butter  so  well. 

When  the  butter  is  gathered,  it  is  taken  from 


buttermilk.  Then  it  is  washed.  Some  pure  cold 
water  is  applied  to  it,  perhaps  a  quart  to  five 
pounds,  ana  immediately  worked  through  it,  to 
remove  what  remains  of  buttermilk.  It  is  then 
salted,  packed  down  solid  in  the  firkin,  which, 
when  nill,  is  covered  with  a  prepared  brine,  to 
exclude  the  air  and  keep  it  sweet. 

The  butter  made  in  October  is  here  generally 
preferred.     Some  prefer  that  made  in  May. 

I  would  say  something  further  about  the  habits  of 
farming  here,  but  I  am  admonished  by  the  length 
of  this  letter,  that  I  shall  surely  fail  of  that  vir- 
tue of  good  sermonizers  and  scrap-writers,  brev^ 
ity.  So  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  how  dogs,  sheep 
and  horses  handle  a  dash-chum.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  23,  1857. 


A  THonaHT  roB  yojjjsq  Hxir. 

More  may  be  learned  by  devoting  a  few  mo- 
ments daily  to  reading,  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Five  pages  may  be  read  in  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  at  whicn  rate  one  may  peruse  twenty-six 
volumes  of  two  hundred  ^Sigea  each  in  a  year. 
You  say  you  have  none  to  guide  you.  The  best 
scholars  and  men  of  science  will  tell  you  that  by 
far  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  education  is 
that  which  they  have  riven  themselves.  Vol- 
umes have  been  filled  with  the  auto<  biography  of 
self-taught  men.  Think  of  Franklin,  the  printer, 
of  Linne,  the  shoemaker,  of  John  Hunter,  the 
cabinet-maker,  of  Herschel,  the  musician,  of  Hol- 
land the  weaver,  of  Turner,  the  printer,  of  Bur- 
ritt,  the  blacksmith.  Love  learnmg  and  you  will 
be  learned.  When  there  is  a  will  there  will  be  a 
way. 

Begin  at  once,  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
remember  that  it  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs, 
and  having  begun,  resolve  to  leam  something 
every  day.  Strike  the  blow,  and  avoid  the  weak- 
ness of  those  who  spend  half  of  life  in  thinking 
what  they  shall  do  next.  Always  have  a  volume 
near  you,  which  you  may  catch  up  at  such  odd 
minutes  as  are  your  own.  It  is  incredible,  until 
trial  has  been  made,  how  much  real  knowledge 
may  be  acquired  in  these  broken  fragments  of 
time,  which  are  like  the  dust  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds.— Dr.  Alexander. 


SAVING  OABBAGSB. 


The  best  way  to  preserve  cabbages  green  all 
winter,  so  that  their  good  qualities  shall  in  no 
manner  deteriorate,  is  as  follows :  As  late  this 
month  as  the  weather  will  allow,  dig  out  your 
cabbages  that  you  have  set  apart  for  winter  use 
—dig  trenches  say  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
apart,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  quantity  to  be  preserved, — transplcaU 
your  cabbages  firmly  in  these  trenches,  as  closely 
as  they  will  stand  together.  When  your  bed  is 
finished,  raise  a  platmrm  some  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty inches  high  over  them,  which  can  be  made  of 
any  refuse  posts,  rails  or  boards  about  a  place ; 
across  this  place  a  few  bean  poles  or  lath,  and 
upon  the  whole  throw  a  quantity  of  bean  haulm, 
cornstalks,  straw  or  any  other  material  of  thit 
kind,  as  a  protection  against  wet  and  frost— and 


^ou  can  eat  green  cabbage  up  to  April,  finer  thafi 
the  chum  and    worke'Ji   over,  to    get  out  the  if  plucked  from  the  garden  in  October. — Ger.TeL 
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VSBMONT  MOWEB  AND  BEAF£B. 
[Sis  Faoji  113.] 

In  no  one  agricultural  implement  has  more 
progress  been  manifested  than  in  the  harvester ; 
from  being  a  very  rude  combination  of  a  pair  of 
shears  on  a  wheel,  guided  and  moved  by  hand, 
it  has  quickly  risen  to  the  character  of  a  perfect 
machine. 

Among  the  numerous  patents,  is  the  one  to 
which  the  above  named  has  been  given,  and  a 
description  of  which,  with  the  points  of  merit 
of  the  machine,  we  copy  from  the  Scientific 
American,  Our  farmers  will  do  well  to  thorough- 
ly examine  the  different  machines  now  b^re  the 
public,  before  purchasing,  and  in  their  selection 
be  guided  by  their  own  knowledge  of  their  wants, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  mower  to  those  wants. 

A  is  the  platform,  on  which  is  raised  the  driv- 
ar's  seat,  and  to  which  the  horses  are  attached  to 
a  pole.  B  is  a  wheel,  connected  by  ratchet  teeth 
to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  C,  as  is  also  the  other 
large  wheel,  both  of  them  supporting  the  machine, 
and  giving  motion  when  drawn  forward,  to  C. 
The  ratchet  teeth  are  so  cut  that  when  the  ma- 
chine is  backed,  no  motion  is  communicated  to 
C ;  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  draw  the  harvest- 
er anywhere,  and  the  cutters  are  not  required  to 
be  operated,  the  ratchets  can  be  thrown  out  of 
gear  by  the  lever,  N.  C  gives  motion  to  the 
bevel  gear  under  the  platform,  which  rotates  the 
wheel,  D,  and  consequently  gives  the  necessary 
vibratory  motion  to  the  cutters,  F,  by  means  of 
the  shall,  E. 

The  cutters  are  mounted  on  a  platform,  G,  on 
the  back  of  which  is  the  raker's  seat,  the  plat- 
form being  well  and  strongly  hinged  to  the  cast- 
ing, H,  which  is  firmly  secured  to  A.  G  has  a 
tongue,  or  piece  of  iron  I,  projecting  from  it,  on 
which  the  screw  in  the  end  of  the  lever,  J,  can 
exert  pressure,  by  means  of  the  cord,^,  passing 
over  the  pully,  K,  and  worked  by  the  lever,  M, 
so  that  the  platform,  G,  and  cutters,  F,  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  to  overcome  any  obstacle 
which  they  may  encounter.  On  the  end  of  one 
of  the  wheels,  B,  is  a  small  pully,  r,  around  which 
passes  the  endless  band,  q,  that  gives  motion  to 
the  reel,  S,  the  arms  of  which  are  the  peculiar 
and  advantageous  shape  shown  in  the  engraving. 
This  reel  revolves  around  the  axle,  P  hinged  at  o, 
to  a  corresponding  stretcher  or  tyer,  O,  to  allow 
of  it  being  elevated  or  depressed  with  the  cutter 
platform. 

The  points  of  excellence  and  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages which  this  machine  has  over  others  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1st — ^In  having  the  cutter-bar  hinged  to  the 
frame  so  as  to  adjust  itself  to  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground. 

2d-— Having  two  driving  wheels,  so  that  if  one 
slips  the  other  will  take  the  load. 

3d — When  the  machine  is  moved  to  the  right 
or  left  the  knives  are  kept  in  motion  by  one  or 
the  other  of  the  driving  wheels. 

4th — ^The  motion  of  the  cutters  is  stopped  by 
the  driver  taking  hold  of  the  lever  N,  (as  repre- 
sented in  the  cut)  which  is  attached  to  the  clutch 


on  the  main  shaft.   During  the  process  the  gear- 
ing remains  unmoved. 

dth — The  whole  weight  of  the  machine  is  on 
the  wheels  where  it  is  required  to  give  power  to 
the  stroke  of  the  knives. 

6th — When  the  machine  is  backed  the  knives 
cease  to  vibrate,  consequently  you  back  away 
from  obstructions  without  danger  of  breaking 
the  knives 

7th — ^The  whole  weight  of  the  machine,  while 
reaping,  rests  upon  the  wheels,  except  the  raker's 
seat,  for  which  a  separate  wheel  is  provided,  as 
seen  in  cut. 

8th — ^The  cutter-bar,  being  hinged  to  the  ma- 
chine, can  be  piuiked  up  without  removing  a  bolt 
or  screw. 

9th — ^The  cutter-bar  can  be  raised  18  or  20 
inches  so  that  the  farmer  can  gather  his  grass- 
seed  before  he  mows  his  grass  if  he  choses. 

10th — ^The  cutter-bar  is  easily  raised,  which  k 
very  convenient  when  coming  to  the  comer  of 
the  land.  When  raised,  the  machine  can  be 
turned  as  short  as  you  please,  or  go  over  the 
mown  grass. 

11th — ^The  machine  is  operated  in  all  its  parts 
without  the  operator  leaving  his  seat.  The  cut- 
ter-bar can  be  raised  and  the  machine  thrown  out 
of  or  in  gear  while  in  motion  if  required. 

12th— 4he  reel  is  adjusted  to  the  cutter-bar  by 
a  joint. 

13th — ^Bent  slats  on  the  reel  for  the  purpose  of 
reeling  in  the  grain  at  the  ends  of  the  cutter-bar 
in  advance  of  the  rest. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  among  the  numerous  harvesters.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Hosea  Willard  and  Robert  Ross,  of 
Vergennes,  Vt,  who  will  furnish  any  further  in- 
formation.   It  was  patented  Nov.  8th,  1857. 


RoBiKS  AND  Ceows. — ^We  cut  the  following 
from  a  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  published  in  the 
Trctveller : 

"Dr.  A.  A.  Gould  observed  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  discus- 
sion arose  upon  a  question  of  petitioning  the 
Legislature  to  repeal  the  law  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  robins  and  other  birds,  the  injury 
to  fruit  being  so  extensive  from  their  abundance 
in  the  neiglmorhood  of  Boston.  He  hoped  the 
present  law  preventing  the  destruction  of  birds 
would  remain  in  force,  as  the  benefit  derived  from 
them,  in  the  consumption  of  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation,  far  surpasses  the  value  of  the  fruit 
lost. 

"Mr.  T.  T.  Bouve  remarked  that,  in  Hingham 
and  its  neighborhood,  he  had  noticed  that  the 
robins'  nests  are  invaded  by  crows  and  about 
half  of  the  young  destroyed.  The  crow  exhibits 
considerable  instinct  in  selecting  a  proper  time 
for  the  depredation. 

"Rev.Tneodore  Parker  in(juiredif  it  had  been 
noticed  that  the  crow  mates  in  families  of  three, 
generally  one  male  and  two  females,  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  duties  of  obtaining  food  and 
watching  its  young  are  better  performed  than  by 
pairs.  This  he  had  observed,  but  he  could  find 
no  notice  of  it  in  works  on  ornithology." 
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laUTES  X'OB  THE  NUW  YBAB. 

It  gives  us  much  pleamire  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing very  pleasant  epistle  from  our  friends,  the 
publishers  of  "Webster's  Unabridged  Dictiona- 
ly.*'  The  beautiful  language  in  which  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  is  described,  the  picture  of 
the  farmer's  winter  fireside,  and  the  peace  and 
plenty  which  he  shares  after  his  season  of  labor, 
will  commend  it  to  our  readers.  We  hope  also, 
that  the  precept  inculcated  in  the  closing  lines 
will  be  pondered  upon,  and  the  example  followed 
by  all  who  read  these  lines. 

He  of  the  foretop  and  the  glass, 
And  twinging  scythe,  (how  like  the  grass 
Flung  to  the  swath,  though  rank  and  tall, 
Beflore  his  strokes  we  mortals  fcU !) 
Affln  has  passed  his  annual  track 
Along  the  changing  lodlac, 
From  where  his  race  he  flrst  began, 
Ai  old  Aquarius  with  his  can. 
Still  swift  careering  throu^  the  sky, 
Past  "Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini," 
Till,  bearded  Caprioomus  won. 
The  goal  is  gained,  the  circuit  done. 

Fbst  came  the  bright  and  gladsome  Spring, 
R^ioed  o*tr  hill  and  dale  to  fling 
Her  robe  of  green.    Along  her  path. 
Scarred  by  the  storm-king  in  his  wrath. 
But  now,  as  sprang  the  firagrant  iiowers, 
Like  Eden  blo<Mned  this  world,  of  ours. 
Forth  ih>m  hir  wintry  hybernation 
Comes  man,  **the  lord  of  the  creation,** 
And  "jocund  drives  his  team  afield,**— 
The  ripened  Mheaves  his  lands  shall  yield 
Assured  shall  meet  the  waiting  flaQ ;— 
«9eed-time  and  hanrest  shaU  not  fitU,** 
The  irfedge,  Um>'ugh  time  Ibr  aye  t*endure. 
The  bow-sealed  covenant  makes  sure,— 
And  on  he  guides  the  shining  share, 
Oottlent,  to  win,  the  toll  to  share.    • 

Then  Summer,  nymph  of  healtUest  hue, 
Game  next,  and  o'er  the  landscape  threw 
Her  hei^tening  charm.    From  his  bright  Uirone 
"With  li^t  and  heat  refolgent**  shone 
The  f^orious  sun ;  at  his  broad  blase. 
As  down  he  pours  his  noontide  rays. 
Their  herbage-cropping  labor  stayed, 
The  panting  Ihtcks  seek  the  cool  shade. 
Bis  scythe  the  stalwart  mower  swings 
With  rigorous  arm ;  or  out  there  rings 
Blj^t  dieerily  the  music  made 
As  with  swift  stroke  be  whets  Us  Made. 
Bard  by,  perched  on  some  swaying  bongli. 
The  bobolink  Is  singing  now. 
And  fills  the  air  with  varying  note. 
As  joy  distends  his  tuneftd  throat. 

Autumn  succeeds,— a  nut-brown  maid  ;— 
The  garland  lUr  that  crowns  her  head 
Of  fruits  and  flowers  together  blent. 
Her  comrades.  Peace  and  sweet  Content 
The  tiller  from  his  burdened  fields 
Oamers  the  ftdl  increane  which  yields 
Still  to  her  sons  the  generous  soil, 
And  wen  repays  their  trusting  toIL 
The  forest  dons  Its  bright  array. 
Like  Joseph's  coat  in  colors  gay. 
And  soon  the  "sere  and  yellow  lea^" 
EnkMem  of  man*s  existence  brief, 
Beminds  us,  in  our  pathway  ftrand. 
That  Kafenre's  course  has  n^  its  round. 


The  joyous  birds  of  summer-time 

Bxft  qped  them  to  some  sunnier  dime, 

And  now  flrom  out  the  upper  sky. 

While  on  In  serried  files  they  fly. 

Honk !  honk !  comes  down  the  wild-goose  strain, 

And  still  in  one  undianged  refirain. 

As  on  lh>m  ftulheet  Labrador, 

Thoy  hast  to  seek  the  Antarctic  shore. 

Winter  once  more— an  tAi  man  bowed,— 
The  winds  without  are  piping  loud,— 
Bis  locks  are  streaming  In  the  Mast ; 
The  sky  with  stormy  clouds  o'ereast  $ 
The  streams  congeal  beneath  his  breath; 
Life  yields  to  torpor  or  to  death ; 
And  Earth,  by  snowy  mantle  prest, 
Ki^ys  agsin  its  Sabbath  rest. 
And  now,  beside  his  evening  hearth. 
Such  joys  as  only  take  their  birth 
From  man's  primeval  occupation, 
The  ikrmer  shares,  and  compensation 
For  summer's  toO  In  winter's  rest. 
And  garnered  stores  in  peaee  pooscst. 
The  household  band  are  grouped  around, 
In  varied  occupation  ftmnd ; — 
One  swIfUy  pUes  the  "threaded  steel"— 
One  caters  fSor  the  morning  meal, — 
The  manly  boy,  he  who  but  now 
Tedded  the  swath,  or  steered  the  plow. 
To  some  sdiool  problem  bends  his  brain, 
Or,  gallant,  hoUs  the  tangled  skein 
For  the  fkir  hands  that  well,  we  trow. 
Could  weave  a  web  should  catch— a  beau. 
Full  at  his  ease  there,  too,  the  sire. 
"The  kine  are  snug  within  the  byre," 
Broadhom,  and  Buck,  and  Dapple-Grey,— 
Well-filled  the  crib,  well-stored  the  bay,— 
Belbre  him  lies  his  weekly  sheet,— 
From  out  his  "loop-ht^  of  retreat,'* 
Through  this,  ("7^  Farmer,**  'tis,  oTooone,) 
He  scans  the  worU  j  its  Babel  hoarse 
Comes,  distance-mellowed,  like  the  roar 
Of  flur-off  waves  that  strike  the  shore. 
Here  learns  he  of  the  "great  commotion" 
That  moves  men's  minds,  as  tides  the  ocean, 
Of  fillibustering  marauders. 
Who  live  by  rapine  and  disorders,- 
Of  stocks,  defluilters,  "bulls"  and  "bears," 
And  all  the  turm<41  of  aflhirs,— 
Panics,  expansion  and  contraction, 
Changes  that  drive  men  to  (Usfcraction, 
And  thanks  kind  Heaven,  in  language  grapUe, 
His  not  the  lot  of  trade  and  trafllc 
Tet  not  from  care  exempt  ki$  lot, 
(For  whoso  lives  and  suflfereth  not  ?) 
And,  nature-taught,  knows  he  fUU  well. 
The  frost  that  withers,  opes  the  shell. 
The  sturdy  steer  across  the  new-shorn  plain. 
Yoked  with  his  mate,  drags  slow  the  weary  wain, 
Nor  knows  he  draws  behind  the  precious  load. 
Whence  the  same  hand  that  pushes  now  the  goad. 
When  the  storm  beats,  and  wintry  winds  are  chill. 
With  thouf^tfkil  care  his  daOy  crib  shaU  flU. 
•  «  •  *  • 

Not  Uest  as  his  is  our  employ. 
Though  once  were  we  "the  llsrmer*s  boy," 
And  still  each  glad  association 
Turns  to  his  honored  avocation ; 
And  so,  to  mitigate  our  grie^ 
Comes  your  hebdomedal  relief: — 
We  read  of  brooks  and  running  rills, 
Corn-covered  valleys,  herd-crdlrned  hills. 
Of  broods  and  breeds,  root-crops  and  cereals, 
Of  Marrowfats,  and  Blue  Imperials,^ 
Of  reapers,  red-top,  and  rotation, 
SubsoOIng,  driving,  irrigation,— ^ 
Of  frirrowed  fields,  and  waving  grain. 
And  boyhood's  scenes  are  lived  again. 
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As  needs  the  axle  labrication, 
That  wheel,  onfrictioned,  have  rotation  ^ 
**As  money  makes  the  mare  to  go,'* 
And  every  quid  should  have  its  quo  ,^— 
As  he  that  grinds  should  take  his  toll,— 
The  ox  that  treads,  ongnidged  his  dotei— 
And  debts  of  gratitude  be  paid 
At  least  in  sound  "materia  aid,*'— 
Please  find  enclosed  in  current  bills 
That  whi<di  3rour  reqpiiaition  flUs, 
And,  as  withouC,  were  inoomplete 
Our  Joy,  still  send  your  welcome  sheet  ^ 
*<Long  may  It  wave,*'— the  tUler  bless, 
And  still  its  shadow  ne'er  be  lesai 
And  unborn  Ikrmers,  tfarongh  the  age* 
Like  us,  be  gladdened  by  its  pages. 
— Let  "Uncle  Sam**  be  pros^pt  to  oangp 

Yours  to  oommand,  Qv  ft  0.  WTMiatf 

Springfieldf  January ,  185S. 


jFW  ike  Ntm  Sngltmd  Fanter, 
BUBBTTTUTB  ITOB  DBAB  BtTGAB. 

The  unprecedented  prices  of  sacohAnne  pro- 
ducts have  recently  turned  the  attention  of  'V  on- 
athan"  to  the  subject,  to  see  if  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute to  gratify  his  "sweet  tooth,"  because  he 
has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  this  daily  luxury, 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  him  to  do 
without  entirely,  should  the  article  again  go  up 
to  cTen  higher  figures. 

•The  maple  of  our  norhem  forests  was  put  in 
requisition  the  past  spring,  and  millions  of  pounds 
of  sugar  from  tne  trees,  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  southern  article.  Even  if  a  full  supply  could 
be  obtained  from  this  source,  it  could  never  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  cane.  Land  kept  in 
trees  expressly  for  sugar,  is  worth  many  dollars 
an  acre,  and  the  annual  taxes  and  interest  are 
not  always  a  trifle.  The  fuel  used  in  evaporation, 
together  with  the  labor  attending  it,  will  always 
prevent  competition  with  cane,  except  when  sugar 
IS  held  at  high  prices.  Another  substitute  for  the 
southern  cane  is  now  offered  in  the  sorgho,  which, 
from  recent  experiments,  promises  a  supply  much 
below  present  prices.  But  even  if  it  is  produced 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  it  will  yet  oe  a  tax 
somewhat  formidable ;  we  must  famish  land  to 
raise  the  cane;  this  must  be  plowed,  planted, 
hoed,  stalks  gathered,  crushed  and  pressed,  and 
fuel  used  to  evaporate  the  water  in  the  juice. 
What  all  this  labor,  etc.,  will  make  it  worth  by 
the  gallon  or  pound,  now,  or  what  it  will  cost 
when  every  arrangement  for  reducing  the  juice  is 
fuUv  established,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

These  things  are  mentioned  not  to  condemn 
or  discourage  the  production  of  sugar  by  these 
means,  when  nothing  else  offers  better ;  but  as  I 
am  about  to  offer  another  substitute,  I  wish  to 
make  it  appear  as  favorable  in  contrast  as  possi- 
ble. We  are  not  indebted  to  China  for  its  origin, 
nor  is  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  specially  re- 
quired in  its  culture.  It  is  produced  by  forest 
and  lawn,  field  and  garden ;  even  our  venr  road- 
sides teem  with  abundance.  I  allude  to  tne  arti- 
cle of  honey.  Not  one  person  in  ten  thousand 
has  the  least  conception  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
ty of  this  delicious  nectar  annually  wasted  at  our 
very  doors,  all  for  the  want  of  a  due  considera- 
tion of  its  importance.  We  make  an  estinoate 
from  the  following  facts  in  support  of  our  asser- 
tion. 


In  the  summer  of  1856,  there  was  collected 
from  an  estimated  area  of  ten  miles  square,  over 
42>Q00  lbs4  of  honey.  The  number  of  stocks  in 
spring  was  about  800,  the  increase  by  swarms, 
4<)0,  after  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  original 
number.  22,000  lbs.  of  this  product  (including 
glass  boxes)  was  surplus  or  box  honey;  12,000 
was  stored  by  the  new  swarms,  (30  lbs.  each,) 
8000  was  taken  from  the  old  and  deficient  hives, 
that  had  to  be  taken  up.  The  amount  in  the  old 
stocks  for  wintering  me  bees  is  not  estimated. 
Ten  miles  square  being  an  area  of  one  hundred 
square  miles,  would  give  one  square  mile  for 
every  eight  stocks,  thus  producing  420  lbs.  of 
honey  to  the  square  mile.  Taking  these  results 
as  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  what  is  wasted,  we 
will  see  what  was  produced  by  this  (New  York) 
State  alone,  which  contains  47,000  square  miles. 
Supposing  each  square  mile  to  produce  420  lbs., 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  19,740,000  lbs.  Should 
we  go  further,  and  take  the  millions  of  square 
miles  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  at  the 
same  rate,  or  a  tenth  part  of  it,  it  would  go  a 
ffreat  way  towards  furnishing  us  with  sweet,  at 
least  in  productive  seasons.  The  probability  is, 
that  not  a  tithe  of  the  honey  proauced  on  this 
area  of  ten  miles  square  was  collected,  if  we 
should  judge  by  the  number  of  stocks  maintained 
on  a  square  miie  in  some  parts  of  £urope.  Quo- 
tations by  Mr.  Lansstroth  state :  '*In  the  prov- 
ince of  Attica,  in  Greece,  containing  forty- five 
square  miles,  there  are  kept  20,000  hives."  "East 
Friesland,  a  province  in  Holland,  containing 
1,200  square  miles,  maintains  an  average  of  2000 
colonies  per  square  mile." 

The  summer  of  1857  produced  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  fore  mentioned  results.  The  one 
season  being  the  best,  and  the  other  the  poorest 
we  have  ever  known,  the  two  together  would 
make  an  average  of  about  26,000  lbs.  that  might 
be  expected  annually  from  that  number  of  stocks. 
Taking  this  average  as  a  data,  what  would  be  the 
cost  per  pound  ?  One  man  can  take  charge  of 
one  hun(ured  stocks,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole, 
but  it  would  require  only  about  two  months  of 
his  time  in  the  year ;  yet  nearly  another  month 
would  be  required  by  a  mechamc,  or  a  man  suf- 
ficiently skilled  to  use  a  handsaw  and  hammer  to 
make  hives,  boxes,  &c.;  say  the  labor  would  be 
$75,  cost  of  materials,  $50.  Now  if  no  interest 
is  reckoned  for  money  invested,  this  honey  costs 
less  than  four  cents  per  pound.  But  if  we  take 
the  price  that  honey  often  commands  in  market, 
about  20  cts.,  the  3250  lbs.  (the  average  amount 
that  100  stocks  would  collect,)  will  amount  to 
$650.  Deduct  the  expenses,  $125,  and  there  will 
be  left  $525  for  the  annual  profits  of  bee  culture, 
which  ought  to  be  enough  in  one  season  to  pay 
all  necessary  costs  in  purchasing  stocks  to  start 
an  apiary  or  that  extent.  Several  instances  are 
known,  where  the  products  sold,  aside  from  the 
increase  of  stocks,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
all  charges  in  care,  as  well  as  the  original  cost  of 
the  apiary.  This  is  pftpng  very  well  for  labor 
and  money  invested.  What  pays  better?  We 
have  shown,  conclusively,  it  would  seem,  that 
there  is  sufficient  material  in  the  country  for  ex- 
tensive operations.  We  have  shown  also,  that  its 
collection  is  a  practical,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
profitable  business.  All  that  now  seems  wanting 
to  render  this  product  available,  is  the  energy  to 
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acquire  the  requisite  skill  for  proper  management. 
By  a  few  this  has  been  acquired  by  patient,  perse- 
▼ering  effort,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  succeed  for 
many  years,  without  any  aid  but  what  was  gained 
by  experience.  It  is  now  quite  different  The  in- 
experienced can,  if  they  choose,  take  the  shorter 
route,  by  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  found  in  the  numerous  trea- 
tises on  the  subject.  M.  QuiNBT, 

Author  of  Mysteries  of  Bee-Seepiag  Explained. 

SUJohnmOe,  N.  Y.,  1858. 


IiEACHSD  ABHBS  FOB  MAHinSLSI. 

We  are  fully  aware  how  much  public  opinion 
has  changed  with  regard  to  the  value  of  leached 
ashes  as  a  manure,  but  at  the  same  time  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  suf- 
fered to  be  wasted,  and  that,  even  within  the  cir- 
cle of  our  intelligent  readers,  there  are  some 
cultivators  who  do  not  properly  appreciate  it  yet. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  place  before  the  read- 
er the  opinions  and  experiments  of  some  others, 
to  give  force  to  what  we  have  often  stated  otir- 
selves  in  regard  to  the  value  of  this  article. 

Mr.  CoLMAN,  in  his  valuable  'O^port  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,"  in  some  observa- 
tions relative  to  Uie  value  and  efficacy  of  the 
manures  used  by  the  farmers  of  this  State,  says : 
*^he8,  leached  or  crude,  have  been  applied  by 
different  individuals  with  various  success.  A  far- 
mer of  high  authority  in  Newbury  states — 'I 
think  leached  ashes  very  valuable  to  spread  on 
grass  land ;  likewise  for  onions  and  grain.  I  use 
twenty  or  tliirty  cart  loads  a  year,  and  gave  this 
season  $3  per  load  of  fifty  bushels.'  Another  re- 
spectable farmer  says  'he  deems  them  of  no  use 
unless  applied  in  conjunction  with  other  manure, 
and  then  of  great  efficacy.  In  their  application 
upon  a  rich  loam  to  com,  both  in  the  hill  and 
spread  round  the  hill  at  the  first  hoeing,  I  have 
seen  no  beneficial  result  from  them.' " 

The  question  naturally  arises  here,  whether,  if 
the  com  had  been  planted  on  a  poor  loamj  or  on 
a  poor  gravdly  soil,  and  part  of  the  crop  had  been 
treated  with  ashes,  and  a  part  not,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  marked  difference  between  the 
two  ?  But  the  ashes  was  applied  on  a  rich  loam 
that  would  have  brought  a  good  crop  alone.  That 
is  not  the  best  mode  of  testing  special  manures. 

Judge  BuEL,  of  Albany,  a  man  whose  pen 
cast  light  upon  many  subjects,  and  whom  we  can- 
not accuse  of  having  given  currency  to  a  single 
sophism,  in  the  long  course  of  his  most  arduous 
and  philanthropic  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  American  agriculture}'  says  : — ^**leached 
ashes,  or  soap-boiler's  waste,  which  contains 
always  a  quantity  of  lime,  I  have  used  with 
advantage  for  wheat ;"  and  another  distinguished 
writer,  whose  labors  have,  like  those  of  the  in- 
diridual  first  named,  been  the  means  of  arous- 


ing and  directing  inquiry  on  many  important 
topics,  remarks: — "Leached  asihes  1  have  al- 
ways found  to  be  a  most  genial  and  efficient  ma- 
nure. As  a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands — ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  according  to  circumstances,  they  are  un- 
surpassed. They  correct  acidity,  and  sweeten  the 
soil,  and  have  a  powerful  effect  in  warming  and 
imbuing  it  with  energy  and  life.  I  consider  them 
an  economical  and  desirable  manure  at  seventeen 
cents  a  bushel,  even  where  I  am  compelled  to 
draw  them  from  three  to  eight  miles." 

We  have  often  witnessed  the  good  effects 
which  Judge  Buel  describes,  and  not  only  on 
grass  lands,  by  which  we  suppose  he  means  mow- 
ing lands, — but  on  pastures  which  had  become 
greatly  impoverished,  and  even  partially  covered 
with  most. 

In  the  Farmer^s  Cabinet  an  intelligent  corres* 
pondent  observes : — "Of  ail  things  to  make  grass 
grow,  ashes  beat ;  this  you  may  depend  upon, 
for  I  have  tried  it  often,  and  it  has  never  failed 
yeL  Collect  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  the  more 
the  better,  and  spread  it  over  your  grounds,  and 
aeeiflatn  not  correct  in  my  assertions  J' 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer's  Journal,  observes : — 
"I  do  not  see  wood  ashes  very  often  spoken  of  as 
a  manure,  in  our  agricultural  papers.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  not  valued  bo  high- 
ly as  they  deserve.  I  have  had  a  pretty  favora- 
ble opportunity  for  observing  their  effects.  In 
my  boyhood,  a  soap-boiling  establishment  was 
set  up  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  my  father 
lived,  in  which  large  quantities  of  wood  ashes 
were  used.  The  man  who  carried  it  on  had  a' 
farm  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  which,  under  a 
faulty  system  of  management,  had  got  very  much 
run  out,  and  the  owner  was  getting  every  year 
more  and  more  in  debt*  After  he  commented 
soap-boiling,  there  being  littie  demand  for  his 
leached  ashes,  he  applied  them  liberally  to  his 
land,  and  soon,  from  being  one  of  the  poorest,  his 
farm  became  decidedly  the  most  productive  in 
the  town.  His  crops  repeatedly  obtained  the  pre- 
miums at  the  county  cattle  shows.  I  think  I 
never  knew  so  great  a  change  produced  on  a 
farm  in  so  short  a  time.  It  was  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral and  admiring  observation.  By  the  increased 
productiveness  of  aAb  farm,  added  to  the  profits 
of  his  soap-boiling  he  soon  freed  himself  from 
his  pecuniary  embar*assments,  and  at  his  death 
he  left  to  his  children  not  only  a  farm  free  from 
all  incumbrances,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  also  considerable  other  property  which 
he  had  accumulated.  The  soil  of  the  farm  was 
light,  inclining  to  sandy." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  many  others 
which  are  constantly  occurring,  it  would  seem 
that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to 
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convince  the  most  skeptical  minds  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  our  travels  through  the  State  we  fre- 
quently see  piles  of  brush  and  rubbish  of  vari- 
ouB  sorts,  carried  away  from  the  fields  to  the 
road-side  or  other  uncultivated  spots,  and  there 
burned, — ^thus  two  errors  are  committed ;  first  in 
the  loss  occasioned  by  not  burning  upon  fallow 
land,  or  land  that  is  intended  to  be  plowed, — and 
secondly,  by  fertilizing  in  a  high  degree  the  road- 
side, and  stimulating  it  to  produce  thistles  and 
burdocks,  which  shall  annually  scatter  tlieir 
seeds  broadcast  over  the  contiguous  fields.  There 
is  room  yet  for  considerable  more  head  work  on 
the  farm ! 

^>r  the  New  Sn^ond  Farmer, 
B8BBX  TBAZrSAOTIOVB. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  just  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  1857.  If  I  do  not 
mistake,  this  will  be  found  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  of  the  annuals  put  forth  by  this  Society. 
Although  Essex  cannot  boast  of  the  (juality  of 
its  soil,  or  other  natural  advantages,  still  it  has 
ever  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  industry 
arid  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  In  proof  of  this 
no  better  evidence  is  needed  than  is  found  on 
many  of  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  exceeding 
two  nundred  in  all,  neatly  printed  at  the  Herald 
ofiice,  in  Newburyport 

First  comes  Dr.  Kelly's  address  on  ''home  and 
its  embellishing  arts,"  containing  many  sugges- 
tions worthy  of  careful  regard,  expressed  with 
pleasant  humor  and  wise  consideration.  Then 
the  accomplished  Secretary's  report  of  the  show, 
and  practical  advice  for  fiiture  use.  The  report 
of  that  veteran  in  friit  culture — ^known  and  re- 
spected by  every  gardener  in  the  land.  An  ag- 
ricultural show  m  Essex  without  the  name  of  Ives 
appended,  would  be  an  entire  misnomer.  Then 
there  is  a  beautiful  essay  on  the  culture  of  the 
strawberry,  by  one  who  demonstrates  that  he 
knows  of  what  he  writes.  Then  come  the  flow- 
ers of  the  field  and  the  garden,  displayed  with  all 
the  adroitness  of  a  Sanborn,  who  never  fails  to 
excite  your  risibilities.  Then  the  truly  philoso- 
phic views  of  vegetable  culture  by  an  expert  in 
these  matters,  from  the  rock-bound  shores  of 
Marblehead.  Then  the  reports  of  the  several 
eommittees  charged  with  active  duties  on  the  day 
of  the  show,  containing  many  suggestions  of  val- 
ue— although  not  quite  as  full  as  they  should 
have  been — ^for  what  is  the  use  of  a  show  if  its 
peculiarities  cannot  be  recorded  for  instruction  ? 
Then  we  have  a  report  on  farm  implementa, 
drawn  by  a  veteran  in  the  service,  and  condensing 
the  best  intelligence  yet  brought  out,  though 
leaving  much  lee-way  for  more  to  be  learned. 
Then  comes  the  report  of  the  committee  on  farms, 
which  w.'ll  bear  a  second  perusal.  Then  Mr. 
How's  suggestion  as  to  the  improvement  of  pas- 
ture lands,  the  necessity  of  which  will  be  appar- 
ent to  every  one  who  journeys  through  the  com- 
monwealth. Hoot  crops  are  also  noticed,  as  no 
ajtricultural  report  of  Kssex  would  be  complete 
without  these.  Then  come  elaborate  experi- 
ments on  the  Chinese  Sugar  (*ane,  from  which 


syrup  is  extracted,  but  no  sugar  is  matured.  Then 
inquiries  as  to  the  management  of  an  "expneri- 
mental  farm,"  generously  donated  to  the  Society 
by  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell,  of  Salem.  Such  ia  a 
bird's  eye  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  pam- 
phlet Essex* 
Dec,  1857. 

TO  KASAaO  ▲  BBABIira  HOBSB. 

Whenever  you  perceive  a  horse's  inclination 
to  rear,  separate  your  reins  and  prepare  for  him. 
The  instant  he  is  about  to  rise,  slacken  one  hand, 
and  bend  or  twist  his  head  with  the  other,  keep- 
ing your  hands  low.  This  bending  compels  him 
to  move  a  hind  leg,  and  of  necessity  bnngs  his 
fore-feet  down.  Instantly  twist  him  completely 
round  two  or  three  times,  which  will  confuse  him 
very  much,  and  completely  throw  him  off  his 
guard.  The  moment  you  have  finished  twisting 
him  round,  place  his  head  in  the  direction  you 
wish  to  proceed,  apply  the  spurs,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  go  forward.  If  the  situation  be  convenient, 
press  him  into  a  gallop,  and  apply  the  spurs  and 
whip  two  or  three  times  severely.  The  horse  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  first  de- 
feat, but  may  feel  disposed  to  try  again  for  the 
mastery.  Should  this  be  the  case,  you  have  only 
to  twist  him,  &c.,  as  before,  and  you  will  find  that 
in  the  second  struggle  he  will  be  more  easily 
tamed  than  on  the  former  occasion ;  in  fact,  you 
will  see  him  quaH  under  the  operation.  It  rare- 
ly happens  that  a  rearing  horse,  after  having  been 
trained  in  the  way  described,  will  resort  to  this 
trick  a  tldrd  time. — British  Spcrteman. 


THB  U8B  OF  BONB8. 

A.  E.  Schmersahl,  of  England,  has  patented 
an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine, 
glue  and  manure  from  bones.  The  patentee  ob- 
tains bones,  and  separates  from  them  blood  and 
such  other  substances  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
so  as  to  deprive  them  of  putrescent  matters,  which, 
according  to  the  usual  manufacture,  become  min- 

fled,  or  partially  so,  with  the  p^lantine,  &c.  The 
ones  thus  purified  he  treats  with  an  acid,  in  order 
to  dissolve  the  phosphate,  or  other  salt  of  lime, 
leaving  the  gelatine  in  a  solid  state,  which  after 
being  washed,  may  be  used  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, or  boiled  into  a  paste  or  jelly,  ready  for 
immediate  use.  The  liquor  in  which  the  bonea 
have  been  macerated  he  reserves,  and  extracts 
therefrom  phosphorus  or  sal-ammoniac,  and  su- 
perphosphate or  lime,  applicable  as  a  manure.— 
8.  American, 

« 
Colossal  Walnut  Trek. — On  the  road  from 
Martel  to  Gramant  (liOt)  is  to  be  seen  a  colossal 
walnut  tree,  at  least  350  years  old.  The  height 
of  this  tree  is  about  55  feet ;  its  branches  extend 
to  a  distance  of  125  feet;  the  trunk,  14  feet  in 
diameter,  is  only  20  feet  high,  but  it  sends  out 
seven  immense  branches. 

It  bears  on  an  average  each  year  15  bags  of 
walnuts.  Older  trees  grow  near,  but  they  are  of 
very  moderate  dimensions. — Ocdignani^s  Mees, 


On  Monday,  the  11th  inst.,  two  lar^e  flocks 

of  wild  geese  were  seen  flying  over  East  Iiartford, 
Conn.,  on  their  way  northward. 
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/br  fhe  NetD  BngUmd  Farmer, 
EBBOB8  nr  BOOK  VABMIKG. 

Mr.  Editor  : — So  contradictory  are  many  of 
the  statements  concerning  agricultural  opera- 
tions, published  in  agricultural  journals,  and  re- 
corded in  <*the  books/'  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  many  farmers  decry  "book 
flEuming/'  or  that  the  new  beginner  should  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  pursue  the  business  of  farm- 
ing upon  any  reliable  basis  or  settled  principles 
of  action.  Now  while  it  is  partly  true  that  a^- 
ricolture  is  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  there  is 
still  a  vast  amount  of  settled  fact  concerning  its 
practical  pursuit,  and  many  of  these  facts  can  be 
reduced  to  rules,  as  certain  in  their  operations  as 
the  rules  of  any  of  the  exact  sciences.  Rules  of 
science  are  established  upon  well  defined  facts, 
and  facts  are  rendered  thus  available  only  by  pa- 
tient investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  developed.  Now  every  fact  that  is  a 
fact  in  agriculture,  is  so  only  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, and  if  in  the  application  of  any  one  of  these 
facts  we  overlook,  neglect  or  ignore  these  con- 
ditions, the  fact  may  prove  a  stumbling-block  in 
our  way  instead  of  aiding  us  in  our  labors.  It  is 
from  the  superficial  manner  in  which  experiments 
in  agriculture  are  often  made,  and  their  results 
given  without  intelligent  observation  of  the  cir- 
camstances  and  conoitions  on  which  they  are 
based,  that  so  many  errors  aud  contradictions  oc- 
cur in  "book  farming,"  and  which  robs  this  source 
of  knowledge  of  much  of  its  real  value  and  use- 
fulness. I  have  been  led  to  these  refiections  from 
noticing  an  article  in  the  N,  E,  Farmer  of  Dec. 
19th,  entitled  "Litde  Things  b^  the  Way^^ide," 
cautioning  farmers  against  feeding  com  fodder  to 
milch  cows,  because  it  would  decrease  their  milk. 
Now  not  only  myself,  but  hundreds  of  better 
fajmer^  know  the  value  of  corn  fodder,  both  dry 
and  green,  for  milch  cows,  too  well  not  to  know 
that  such  advice  is  absurd  and  contrary  to  all  in- 
telligent experience.  That  green  corn  fodder  is 
often  fed  to  milch  cows  without  profit  I  have  no 
doubt;  when,  for  instance,  it  is  fed  in  such  a 
manner  as,  while  it  is  insufficient  for  the  animal's 
entire  food,  it  begets  a  dependence  mpon  this  ex- 
tra feed,  and  renders  the  animal  indisposed  to 
seek  other  and  more  feed  from  the  pastures.  But 
it  is  a  fact  well  established  that  com  fodder,  both 
dry  and  green,  when  intelligently  fed  out,  is  one 
of  the  best  milk-producing  fodders  amongst  the 
Kst  of  grasses. 

Again,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  an  editorial  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  N,  E.  Farmer,  (Dec.  26th,) 
that  Hon.  Elmer  Brigham,  of  Westboro',  obtains 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  milk  from  his  cows, 
by  feeding  only  twelve  lbs.  of  hay  and  two  quarts 
of  meal  each  per  day,  surely  Mr.  Brigham  must 
have  discovered  the  means  of  making  milk  (real 
cow's  milk)  cut  of  almost  nothing — ^a  discovery 
more  valuable  to  a  hungry  world  than  would  have 
been  the  discovery  of  the  long  sought  "philoso- 
pher's stone,"  which  was  to  turn  everything  into 
gold.  But  I  apprehend  that  here,  too,  is  another 
'^error  in  book  farming ;"  since  every  intelligent 
farmer  knows  that  a  milch  cow  cannot  be  profita- 
bly sustained  upon  anv  such  quantity  of  food. 
Not  less  than  twenty  lbs.  of  good  hay  per  day 
will  well  sustain  an  average  size  milch  cow  du- 
ring the  feeding  season ;  and  this  quantity  will 


not  produce  a  liberal  flow  of  milk  unless  grain  or 
roots  be  added  thereto. 

By  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Agriculture  for  1855,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  a  series  of  verjr  carefully  conducted 
experiments  upon  the  feeding  of  stock,  the  av- 
erage quantity  of  dry  fodder  actually  consumed 
by  thirteen  milch  cows  for  twenty  days  in  Feb- 
raary  was  nineteen  lbs.,  together  with  twenty  lbs. 
of  carrots  and  five  lbs.  of  cob-meal— each  per 
day — ^while  seven  dry  cows  consumed  in  the  same 
time  twenty-one  lbs.  of  dry  fodder  each  per  day ; 
and  for  the  next  twenty  days  the  same  much  cows 
consumed  nearly  twenty-three  lbs.  of  dry  fodder, 
(it  not  being  of  quite  so  good  a  quality,)  togeth- 
er with  twenty-five  lbs.  carrots  and  five  lbs.  cob- 
meal  each  per  day,  while  the  dry  cows  consumed 
each  per  day  nearly  twenty-seven  lbs.  dry  fod- 
der and  twenty  lbs.  carrots.  These  results  per- 
fectly correspond  to  the  general  experience  of  all 
farmers  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
by  weight  the  amount  of  food  required  b^  the 
average  of  cows.  Animals  require  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  of  food.  The  philosophy  of 
feeding  our  farm  stock  has  been  but  little  attend- 
ed to  by  farmers  generally  ;  yet  it  is  a  field  of  in- 
quiry which  will  pay  as  ricbly  for  investigation  as 
any  the  feurmer  can  explore. 

If  these  remarks  shall  serve  to  correct  the  "er- 
rors" Jluded^to,  something  will  have  been  gained 
towards  advancing  the- usefulness  of  that  valua- 
ble— ^though  often  much  abused  source  of  knowl- 
edge— *^hook farming y  T.  A.  8. 

Wes(b(yro\  Jan.  9,  1858. 


For  tk*  Nmo  BngUmd  Farmer, 
SUOAB  OABTB  BYBUF. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Last  spring,  hearing  a  good 
deal  about  the  Sorghum  or  Chinese  sugar  cane, 
and  wishing  to  know  more  about  it,  I  procured 
some  seed  and  planted  a  small  patch  containinff 
about  one-fourtn  of  an  acre,  planting  it  very  thick 
in  drills,  for  fodder,  not  having  any  idea  that  it 
would  make  molasses,  as  it  was  late  when  I  plant- 
ed it,  and  it  did  not  fully  ripen  ;  but  having  read 
in  the  papers  that  molasses  had  been  made  from 
it,  I  concluded  to  try  it  and  know  for  myself.  I 
made  a  wooden  mill  on  the  same  principle  of  a 
cider  mill,  with  which  I  could  press  out,  (using  on« 
horse,)  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred gallons  of  juice  a  day,  and  procuring  a  sheet 
iron  pan  four  feet  lone,  two  feet  and  a  half  wida 
and  one  foot  deep,  I  commenced  proceedings. 
In  the  first  place,  I  set  two  upright  posts  in  tM 
ground,  about  six  feet  apart,  and  building  a  fire 
between  the  two  posts,  I  suspended  the  pan  over 
the  fire,  and  having  some  juice  already  expressed 
I  commenced  boiling  down,  adding  more  juice  as 
it  boiled  away,  and  skimming  off  the  skum  as 
fast  as  it  would  rise,  while  at  the  same  time  my 
man  was  expressing  it  as  fast  as  I  had  occasion 
to  use  it.  I  would  generally  boil  all  day,  com- 
mencing[  in  the  morning  and  adding  more  luioa 
as  it  boiled  down,  and  at  night  I  would  haTs 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  of  good,  nice  syr- 
up, as  good  or  better  than  most  West  India  mo* 
lasses.  After  I  had  commenced  making  S3rrup,  1 
bought  all  I  could  of  the  cane  from  my  neigh- 
borSf  and  obtained  one  hundred  and  five  galloaa 
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of  syrup,  which  will  sell  readily  at  one  dollar  a 
gallon  nere. 

-  There  are  a  number  of  people  here  that  are 
going  to  try  the  business  next  summer,  and  I 
think  I  will  continue  it  myself.  I  have  not  suc- 
oeeded  in  making  any  sugar,  and  if  any  of  your 
subscnbers  will  inform  me,  through  your  paper, 
the  manner  of  making  it,  I  Would  be  much 
obliged.  Can  you  inform  me  of  the  best  mill 
ibr  crushing  the  cane  and  where  the  iron  rollers 
or  cogs  can  be  obtained,  and  what  will  be  the 
price?  TH01CA8  Shacklet. 

QrvMUU,  Poweshirk  Co,,  louxi. 


Fbr  tt€  Ntw  Snglmnd  Furmtr, 

STEAM  FIiOWS. 
BY    HENRT  F.  FRENCH. 

At  Ipswich,  in  England,  on  the  fburth  of  July, 
1857,  I  saw  in  operation  Fowler's  Steam  Plow. 
Having  previously  seen  at  the  workshop  of  Ran- 
Bome  and  Simes  the  same  implement,  and  having 
had  its  principles  of  operation  carefully  explained, 
I  spent  several  hours  with  it  while  in  actual  work 
upon  a  large  field,  where  it  had  already  plowed 
many  acres.  It  was,  while  I  observed  it,  turning 
ftirrows  seven  inches  deep  by  about  ten  in  width, 
carrying  three  at  a  time,  and  performing  its  work 
as  well  as  it  could  be  performed  in  the  usual  way, 
with  horses.  I  carefully  paced  out  the  length  of 
furrows,  and  measured  their  depth  and  width, 
and  with  my  watch  in  my  hand  timed  the  opera- 
tions, and  ascertained  that  the  machine  was  then 
plowing  one  acre  per  hour. 

The  arrangement  was  to  use  four  plows  and 
open  four  furrows  at  each  passage  across  the  field, 
and  in  that  way  the  labor  accomplished  would 
be  one-third  more.  It  is  difficult,  without  draw- 
ings for  illustration,  to  describe  intelligibly  the 
details  of  such  an  implement,  but  its  general  plan 
of  operations  may  be  readily  understood.  The 
plows  are  arranged  in  two  gangs  of  three  or  more, 
one  gang  at  each  end  of  a  heavy  frame-work, 
which  is  balanced  across  an  axle  supported  by 
two  large  wheels  like  tbose  of  a  heavy  gun  car- 
riage. This  framework,  with  the  plows,  is  drawn 
across  the  field  by  a  stationary  engine.  As  it  is 
drawn  northerly,  for  example,  in  its  work,  the 
frame  which  carries  the  plows  is  borne  down,  so 
as  to  lift  the  gang  of  plows  at  the  northerly  end 
high  into  the  air,  bringing  down  the  southerly 
end  with  its  plows  so  that  they  enter  the  soil  for 
plowing.  The  depth  is  guaged  mainly  by  a  large 
wheel  at  each  end  of  the  frame-work,  opposite 
the  plows,  which  wheel  is  in  turn  lifted  into  the 
air  or  brought  down  to  the  surface  with  the  gang 
of  plows  to  which  it  belongs. 

Two  men  sat  upon  the  machine,  one  to  guide 
its  motion  by  appropriate  machinery,  the  other 
to  make  signals  with  a  flag,  or  do  any  other  use- 
ful work  that  occasion  might  require. 


The  engine  in  use  was  upon  one  side  of  thn 
field,  and  was  called  a  stationary  engine.  It  wa: 
drawn  to  the  field  by  horses,  but  had  powers  of 
locomotion  sufficient,  I  think,  to  move  itself  along 
the  head  laud.  The  plow  was  drawn  towards  the 
engine  by  a  wire  rope,  which  was  wound  round  a 
cylinder  attached  to  the  engine.  It  was  drawn 
from  the  engine  by  a  wire  rope  which  passed 
across  the  field  round  a  pulley  made  fast  at  the 
opposite  headland.  This  pulley  was  held  by  what 
was  called  an  (mckoTf  which  anchor  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  four-wheeled  low  cart  or  car,  loaded 
heavily  with  stones.  The  wheels  of  this  car  were 
of  iron,  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  so  that  they  cut 
down  nearly  to  the  axle.  This  anchor  was  drawn 
along  the  headland  by  a  windlass  worked  by  a 
man,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  fur- 
row, so  that  the  strain  upon  the  pulley  was  across 
the  track  of  the  wheels.  In  justice  to  the  inven- 
tor, it  should  be  stated,  that  he  had  already,  it 
was  said,  constructed  machinery  to  be  worked 
by  the  engine  to  move  the  anchor,  and  so  dis- 
pense with  the  man  at  the  windlass. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  this  machine  could 
only  be  of  practical  utility  on  level,  clear  fields, 
of  large  extent.  It  could  be  used  only  upon  lev- 
el fields,  or  rather  fields  of  uniform  surface,  be- 
cause the  plows  are  set  in  an  unyielding  frame, 
and  must  run  at  the  same  level,  thus  running 
deeper  across  a  hillock,  and  more  shoal  in  a  small 
depression.  They  are  arranged,  not  so  as  to  be 
raised  and  depressed  each  separately,  as  the  ma- 
chine is  moving,  but  the  whole  gang  are  acted 
upon  at  once.  Again,  the  machine  would  be  of 
no  use  in  a  small  enclosure,  because  of  the  broad 
headlands  requisite  to  accommodate  the  engine 
on  one  side  and  the  anchor  on  the  other. 

It  could  be  of  little  use  in  a  field  obstructed 
by  stumps  ox  roots  or  stones,  because  of  the  ine- 
qualities of  surface  produced  by  them,  and  be- 
cause if  one  of  the  plows  meets  an  obstruction 
too  obstinate  to  yield,  the  power  of  the  engine 
must  generally  be  sufiicient  to  break  the  plow, 
or  what  is  more  common,  the  rope.  The  break- 
ing of  a  plow  must  involve,  at  least»  the  necessity 
of  a  delay  sufficient  to  detach  it  and  substitute 
another,  and  such  a  delay,  of  so  large  and  expen- 
sive a  force  as  we  shall  presently  see  is  employed, 
must  be  of  considerable  importance.  The  break- 
ing of  the  rope,  which  I  was  informed  by  the 
workmen  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  soon 
remedied  by  splicing  it,  but  is  probably  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance.  As,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  all  obstructions,  and  the  engine 
must  exert  great  power,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  make 
the  rope  the  weakest  part  of  the  machinery,  as 
it  is  the  most  easily  repaired. 

The  force  employed  in  this  operation,  as  I  wit- 
nessed it,  besides  the  engine,  consisted  of  five 
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men  and  a  boy ;  to  ii'it,  the  engineer,  who  remain- 
ed by  the  engine,  a  boy  to  carry  coal,  one  man 
upon  the  plow,  to  manage  it,  another  man  who 
rode  part  of  the  time  on  the  plow,  and  who  ran 
along  before  it  to  remove  pulleys  or  rollers  over 
which  the  rope  traversed  to  keep  it  from  friction 
on  the  ground,  another  man  to  tend  the  windlass 
and  anchor,  and  the  other  to  keep  the  rope  in 
place  with  a  crow-bar,  that  it  might  wind  proper- 
ly round  the  drums  at  the  engine.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  such  an  implement  as  this,  there  are 
certain  elements  always  to  enter  into  our  calcula- 
tion. Istf  The  amount  of  labor  performed.  A 
span  of  horses  and  a  plowman  would  in  England 
plow,  as  a  regular  day's  work,  one  acre*  of  such 
land  as  that  under  experiment.  They  would  work 
six  hours  without  feeding,  and  in  that  time  com- 
plete the  day's  work.  This  U  the  practice,  I  think, 
in  most  of  England,  as  to  working  horses.  Six 
plowmen  and  twelve  horses,  then,  would  for  six 
hours  perform  the  same  work  as  the  five  men  and 
boy  and  the  engine  and  all  the  machinery.  But 
the  engine  would  not  then  be  fatigued,  but  might 
labor  on  while  the  horses  must  rest.  Still,  taking 
into  account  the  liability  of  complicated  machin- 
ery', and  of  so  great  a  length  of  rope  to  accidents, 
which  must  cause  delay,  perhaps  the  steam  plow 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  actually  at  work 
more  hours  per  day  than  the  horses.  2d,  The  ex- 
pense and  time  employed  in  moving  the  engine-and 
plow  and  anchor  on  to  the  field  of  operation,  and 
placing  them  in  position.  I  did  not  see  the  en- 
gine or  machinery  moved 'With  horses,  but  this 
item  is  worth  a  place  in  our  estimate,  both  as  to 
expense  and  time.  3(t,  The  cost  of  working, 
which  has  been  already  partly  considered,  but 
there  is  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  labor  al- 
ready named,  the  expense  of  supplying  the  en- 
gine with  fuel  and  water.  Both  the  coal  and  wa- 
ter are  of  heavy  freight,  and  must  be  conveyed 
to  the  engine  by  horses  and  men.  Their  cost,  at 
the  fieldf  must  depend  so  much  on  locality,  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  an  estimate.  Probably  an 
additional  pair  of  horses  and  a  man  would  be 
usually  employed  to  supply  the  meat  and  drink 
of  the  steam  giant.  4th,  The  cost  of  machinery 
and  of  repairs  upon  it.  It  was  said  that  this  en- 
gine and  plow  could  be  fumisRed  ready  for  use 
for  £500,  or  $2500.  It  would  require  an  engineer 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  repairs.  Unless  the  ma- 
chine could  be  kept  in  constant  use,  the  interest 
on  its  cost  would  be  a  heavy  item,  and  in  all  ca- 
ses must  be  a  constant  element  to  be  regarded. 
The  engine  would  be  adapted  to  other  farm  la- 
bor, such  as  threshing,  grinding  and  the  like. 
Such  engines  are  in  constant  and  extensive  use 
for  threshing,  throughout  England,  on  large 
farms.  The  inventor  of  this  steam  plow  had  ta- 
ken a  large  contract  to  plow  for  several  proprie- 


tors, a  practice  which,  perhaps,  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  this  discussion,  though  the  difficulty  of 
moving  the  engine  from  farm  to  farm  in  this 
country  would  be  far  greater  than  in  England, 
because  our  roads  are  not  so  well  made. 

Upon  the  best  estimates  that  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  it  seems  to  me  that  Fowler's  steam  plow 
can  never  be  made  an  implement  of  general 
practical  utility,  either  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. Perhaps  a  more  competent  person,  with 
such  data  as  have  been  furnished,  may  form  an 
estimate  more  favorable.  Simplicity  is  usually 
economy,  in  agriculture  especially,  and  there  does 
not  seem  upon  the  theory  of  this  machine  any 
such  promise  of  performance  as  to  compensate 
for  the  great  expenditure  in  its  structure,  and 
the  numerous  obstacles  4o  its  practical  operation. 

A  large  premium  has  been  offered  by  the  Roy- 
al AgricultursJ  Society  for  a  useful  invention  of 
a  steam  plow,  and  under  this  stimulus  three  com- 
petitors entered  the  field  at  their  exhibition  at 
Salisbury,  in  England,  which  I  attended  in  July, 
18d7.  Fowler's  Steam  Plow,  which  has  alreadv 
been  described,  was  one  of  them.  Another,  call- 
ed Williams'  Patent,  drawn  by  a  stationary  en- 
gine with  ropes,  and  guided  partly  by  a  horse  in 
a  pair  bf  shafts,  appeared  not  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
hibitor himself  in  its  operations.  It  differed  from. 
Fowler's  in  this,  that  it  had  to  be  turned  at  the 
end  of  the  furrow  instead  of  running  back  aad 
forth  with  a  double  set  of  plows.  All  the  objec- 
tions to  Fowler's  plow  seemed  to  apply  to  tikis 
also.  The  third,  operating  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent plan,  deserves  a  more  particular  notice  in  a 
future  number. 


Flar  the  New  Bmgkmd'Fttrmer, 

tttbuxps  vmEtsus  witoh-cul/lss. 

Witch-grass,  or  **  Quacks"  as  it  is  called  here,  is 
very  troublesome  in  this  vicinity.  Having  about 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  last  spring  oompletely.  cov- 
ered with  it,  I  was  desirous  to  find  some  means  to 
destroy  it.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  sand>  pre- 
dommating.  I  knew  that  frec^ent  plowine  and 
harrowing,  in  dry,  hot  weather,. would  kill  the 
weed,  but  I  wanted  to  find  some  means  of  exter- 
minating it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  a  crop 
that  would  pay  for  the  labor.  While  reflecting 
upon  the  best  method  to  pursue,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Neio  Englmrtd  Farmer ,  Vol.  IX.,  p. 
162,  which  induced  me  to  try  a  crop  of  turnips. 
Accordingly,  I  had  a  pretty  liberal  dressing  gf 
manure  from  the  barn-yard  applied  and  plowed 
under,  and  the  ground  well  harrowed;  After  a 
few  weeks  it  was  plowed,  and  harrowed  again,  and 
a  wagon-load  of  grass  roots  was  raked  up  and 
drawn  into  the  middle  of  the  highway.  About 
the  20th  of  the  6th.  month,  the  plowing  and  haiv 
rowing  were  repeated,  and  the  24th  it  was  sown 
with  ruta-buga  seed,  as  I  supposed*.  The  seed 
was  sown  bj'  hand  in  drills  two  feet  aparL.  U 
came  up  well,  but  in  a  few  days  it  became  ev.id£itt 
that  I  had  been  deceived  in  the  seed)  and  tlr  t  ix^ 
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stead  of  ruta-baga,  a  poor^  purple-topped,  tap' 
rooted  variety  of  early  turnip  seed  haa  been  sdld 
to  me.  A  smail  quantity  of  seed  purchased  ear- 
li'^r  in  the  season  was  mixed  with  this,  and  proved 
true.  Whether  the  seedsman  or  his  agent  was 
in  fault  I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  that  fanners 
are  occasionally  imposed  upon  in  this  manner, 
should  induce  them  to  raise  their  own  seed,  es- 
pecially such  varieties  as  are  sown  in  conaidera- 
ble  quantities. 

In  due  time  the  ground  was  hoed  three  times, 
and  the  plants  thinned,  and  in  the  fall  IdO  bush- 
els-were harvested.  Had  I  not  been  cheated  in 
the  seed  a  good  crop  would  have  been  raised. 
However,  I  may  as  well  make  Ithe  best  of  it — 
My  main  object  was  nearly  accomplished.  The 
**  Quack"  was  so  well  subdued  that  but  little  ap- 
j-i'^ared  in  the  fall,  and  I  think  good  culture  next 
year  will  subdue  it  entirely. 

KIVO  PHILIP  COBK. 

I  planted  two  ears  of  this  variety  last  spring 
from  which  I  raised  not  less  than  two  bwhels  of 
sound,  shelled  corn.  I  took  the  first  premium 
at  our  County  Agricultural  Fair,  a  merely  nomi- 
nal gratuity,  however,  as  Indian  corn  was  not 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  articles  for  specific  pre- 
miums. I  would  advise  aU  who  plant  com  to 
try  the  "King  PhiHp," 

BUGS   ON  VINES. 

They  attacked  mine  last  spring,  as  usual,  but 
*  a  mixture  of  about  four  parts  ground  pepper  and 
one  part  flour,  sifted  on  when  the  leaves  were  wet 
proved  too  strong  for  them.  If  rain  washes  it 
off,  repeat  the  dose.  What  will  destroy  the  com, 
•lug  or  "ctrf  loorm?"  L.  Varney.  ^ 

Pktou,  Prmee  Edward  Comvhf,  C.  H\,  \ 
l«<^o.,1858.  ) 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer, 
BOBSB& 

Do  borers  winter  in  the  ground  and  ascend 
the  tree  again  in  the  spring  ?  In  the  fall  of  1856 
I  noticed  that  my  young  peach  trees  were  at- 
tacked with  borers ;  I  examined  their  holes  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  a  wire,  but  could  not  find  a 
single  Dorer.  « 

In  the  early  part  cf  May,  1857,'!  again  looked  at 
the  trees,  and  was  surprised  to  find,  under  the 
bark  where  they  worked  the  year  before,  so  many 
borers  of  all  sizes,  from  full-grown  ones  to  those 
but  just  hatched ;  thev  all  appeared  to  be  going 
up  the  tree,  and  I  took  twenty-five  or  thirty  from 
i«ome  of  the  trees. 

This  fall  the  trees  were  not  affected  by  them. 

Barre,  Dec.,  1867.  yr.  A.  P. 

Remarks. — ^We  make  the  following  extract 
from  Prof.  Harris's  '^Insects  Injurious  to  Vege- 
tation,'* which  explains  the  habits  of  the  Borer. 

'•The  pernicious  borer,  which,  during  many 
years  past,  has  proved  very  destructive  to  peacn 
trees  tnroughoot  the  United  States,  is  a  species 
of  ^Jgeria,  named  exitosa,  or  the  destructive,  by 
Mr.  Say,  who  first  scientifically  described  it  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,'  and  subse- 
quently gave  a  representation  and  account  of  it 
i^  his  'American  Entomology.'    In  the  fifth  vol- 


ume of  the  *New  England  Farmer^  I  have  given 
the  history  of  this  insect,  have  mentioned  the 
principal  authors  who  have  noticed  it,  and  recom- 
mended preventive  measures,  which  have  been 
found  effectual  in  protecting  the  peach  tree  from 
its  most  serious  attacks,  liie  eggs,  from  which 
these  borers  are  hatched,  are  deposited,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
near  the  root ;  the  borers  penetrate  the  bark,  and 
devour  the  inner  bark  ana  sap-wood.  The  seat 
of  their  operations  is  known  by  the  castings  and 
gum  whicn  issue  from  the  hoh^s  in  the  tree. 
When  these  borers  are  neariy  one  year  old,  they 
make  their  cocoons  either  under  the  bark  of  the 
tmnk  or  of  the  root,  or  in  the  earth  and  gum 
contiguous  to  the  base  of  the  trees ;  soon  after- 
wards they  are  transformed  to  chrysalids,  and 
finally  come  forth  in  the  winged  state,  and  lay 
the  eggs  for  another  generation  of  borers.  The 
last  transformation  tal^es  place  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, most  frequently,  however,  daring  the  month 
of  Julv,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Here,  al- 
thougn  there  are  several  broods  produced  hj  a 
succession  of  hatches,  there  is  but  one  rotation 
of  metamorphoses  consummated  within  a  year. 
Hence,  borers,  of  all  sixes,  will  be  found  in  the 
trees  throughout  the  year,  although  it  seems 
necessary  that  all  of  them,  whether  more  or  less 
advanced,  should  pass  through  one  winter  before 
they  appear  in  the  winged  state.  Under  its  last 
form,  this  insect  is  a  slender,  dark  blue,  four- 
winged  moth,  having  a  great  ^resemblance  to  a 
wasp  or  ichneumon  By,  to  which  it  is  sometimes 
likened.  The  two  sexes  differ  greatly  from  each 
other,  so  much  so,  as  to  have  caused  them  to  be 
mistaken  for  two  distinct  species.  The  male, 
which  is  much  smaller  than  the  female,  has  all 
the  wings  transparent,  but  bordered  and  veined 
with  steel-blue,  ^hich  is  the  general  color  of  the 
body  in  both  sexes ;  the  pupi  or  feelers,  the 
edges  of  the  collar,  of  the  shoulder-covers,  of  the 
rings  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  brush  on  the 
tail,  are  pale  yellow,  and  there  are  two  rings  of 
the  same  yellow  color  on  the  ^ins.  It  expands 
about  one  inch.  The  fore  wings  of  the  female 
are  blue  and  opake,  the  hind  wings  transparent, 
and  bordered  and  veined  like  those  of  the  male, 
and  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  is  encircled  by  a 
broad  orange-colored  belt.  It  expands  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  more.  This  insect  does  not  con- 
fine its  attacks  to  the  peach  tree.  I  have  repeat- 
edly obtained  both  sexes  from  borers  inhabiting 
the  excrescences  which  are  found  on  the  trunk 
and  limbs  of  the  cherry  tree ;  and  moreover,  I 
have  freouently  taken  them  in  connexion  on  the 
trunks  or  cherry  and  of  peach  trees.  They  some- 
times deposit  tiAir  eggs  ip  the  crotches  of  the 
branches  of  the  peach  tree,  where  the  borers  will 
subsequently  be  found ;  but  the  injury  sustained 
by  their  operations  in  such  parts  bears  no  com- 
parison to  that  resulting  from  their  attacks  at  the 
base  of  the  tree,  which  they  too  often  compldtely 
girdle,  and  thus  cause  its  premature  decay  and 
death.  The  following  plan,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  me  in  the  year  1826,  and  has  been 
tried  with  complete  success  by  several  persons  in 
this  vicinity,  will  effectually  protect  the  neck,  or 
most  vital  part  of  the  tree,  from  injury.  Hemows 
the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  crush  and 
destroy  the  cocoons  and  borers  wliich  may  {m 
found  in  it,  and  under  the  bark,  cover  the  wound- 
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ed  parts  with  the  common  clav  compoflition,  and 
surround  the  trunk  with  a  strip  of  sneathinff  pa- 
per eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  which  should  ex- 
tend two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
be  secured  with  strings  of  matting  above.  Fresh 
mortar  should  then  be  placed  around  the  root, 
so  as  to  confine  the  paper,  and  prevent  access  be- 
neath it,  and  the  remaining  cavity  may  be  filled 
with  new  or  unexhausted  loam.  This  operation 
should  be  performed  in  the  spring  or  during  the 
month  of  June.  In  the  winter  the  strings  may 
be  removed,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  trees 
should  again  be  examined  for  any  borers  thftt 
may  have  escaped  search  before,  and  the  protect* 
ing  applications  should  be  renewed." 


I^TTEB  JTBOH  MB.  BBOWB^. 

Washington,  Jan.  19, 1858. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — The  United  States  Agricultu- 
ral Society  closed  its  sessions  on  Friday^  Uie  15th. 
During  that  day  there  was  a  long  and  animated 
discussion  upon  the  feasibility  of  raising  the 
SargTmm  and  the  Imphee^  BJid  their  respective 
merits.  The  Imphee  is  an  African  plant,  and  is 
thought  by  some  persons  to  be  superior  to  the 
Sorghum  for  the  purpose  of  fodder,  syrup  or 
sugar.  Mr.  Leonard  Wrat  was  introduced,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  a  sugar  planter  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  also  forty  years  in 
Cftffraria,  Africa,  and  that  he  discovered  the  Im- 
phee in  Caffiraria,  and  from  that  place  had  intro- 
duced the  plants  into  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
France  and  Algeria,  and  on  the  American  conti- 
nent from  Canada  southward  to  the  Brazils.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  heard  so 
much  there  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country  about  Port  Natal  that  he  went  thither, 
and  liked  it  so  well  as  to  stay  there  three  years. 
It  was  here  that  he  met  with  the  Imphee.  This 
plant  will  not  yield  much  sugar  when  grown  in 
rich  saline  swamps  where  salts  of  iron  prevail, 
but  is  rich  in  saccharine  matter  when  grown  on 
warm,  sandy  loams.  H)b  thinks  the  Chinese  su- 
gar cane  was  taken  originally  from  Africa  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  seed  of  the  Chinese  sugar 
cane  is  blad^ — ^that  of  the  Imphee  is  white,  and 
will  produce  from  50  to  250  bushels  an  acre,  is 
made  into  flour  and  produces  good  bread.  The 
discussion  on  the  topic  of  the  sugar  canes  was 
long,  and  sometimes  exciting  considerable  sensa- 
tion, as  Mr.  Wray  thought  the  Patent  Office  had 
interfered  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  Imphee  seed 
and  the  introduction  of  the  plant.    Dr.  Charles 


marked  attention. 

When  this  ^'vexed  question"  had  been  hufhed, 
Dr.  Higoivs,  State  Chemist  of  Maryland,  made 
an  interesting  report  upon  the  subject  of  Hog 


T.  Jacksok,  of  your  city,  was  present,  was  called 

upon,  and  his  statements  were  listened  to  with  rest  what  is  called '* A  Marine  Aquarium."    This 


ularly  called  cholera^  to  be  properly  a  Pneumonia^ 
the  seat  of  lesion  being  in  and  around  the  lungs, 
and  not  the  bowels.  The  remedies  are  there- 
fore like  those  in  a  ease  of  epidemic.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  lies  in  an  excess  of  fibrin 
in  the  animal's  blood,  which  makes  it  too  thick, 
and  consequently  unable  to  pass  with  the 
requisite  facility  through  the  arteries  of  the 
lungs.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate is  indicated,  and  he  had  found  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantitiea  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  6a* 
riUa  to  be  a  perfect  curative.  His  rule  was  to 
give  two  grains  of  the  mixture  in  swUl  three 
times  a  day  to  each  hog,  and  it  had  been  in  aU 
cases  buccessfVil,  when  the  case  was  not  too  for 
gone.  Dr.  HiGOlKS  remarked,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  a  member,  that  the  value  of  the 
hogs  which  died  last  year  amounted  to  several 
millions  of  dollars.  He  had  seen  them  die  in  as 
large  a  number  as  five  hundred  in  a  day !  This 
disease  was  not  confined  to  the  South  add  West . 
alone — a  great  number  were  lost  in  New  Eng- 
land, probably  at  the  rate  of  seven  out  of  ten  of 
many  droves  of  hogs  sent  there.  If  this  simple 
remedy  shall  prove  as  efiectual  as  has  been  rep- 
resented, this  fatal  scourge  may  be  arretted. 

The  business  of  the  session  now  being  closed, 
the  President,  Qen.  Tilohman,  rose,  and  in  a 
short  and  appropriate  address,  adjourned  the  So- 
ciety to  meet  again  next  year. 

All  the  sessions  of  the  Society  have  been 
marked  by  an  earnest  zeal  which  indicates  an  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  that  prom- 
ises much  for  the  future.  Massachusetts  was  well 
represented  in  these  councils.  I  saw  present  from 
that  State,  Messrs.  French,  Brooks,  Newell,  Phil- 
lips, Flint,  Loring  and  Chandler.  If  these  gath- 
erings, and  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  do 
not  strike  out  any  new  and  heretofore  untrodden 
path  to  the  agriculturist,  they  cannot  fail  to  awak- 
en new  efforts  in  many,  and  arouse  an  emulation 
in  the  art  which  will  greatly  increase  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  profits  of  culture.  Beside  this,  they 
certainly  have  a  tendency  to  cherish  feelings  of 
firiendship  and  regard  between  the  citixens  of  dif- 
ferent sections,  and  to  introduce  to  each  other 
the  various  improvements  and  progress  in  agri- 
cultural art. 

Our  meetings  have  taken  place  in  what  is  called 
the  "East  Room"  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ; 
it  is  the  room  in  which  the  philosophical  instru- 
ments are  deposited,  but  contains  maps,  and 
drawings  of  fishes  and  animals,  and  among  the 


is  a  case  about  ^ve  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  three  feet  wide.  It  stands  upon  a  frame, 
the  height  of  a  common  table,  upon  which  rests 
a  white  marble  slab  ;  into  this  slab  grooves  arc: 


Cholera.    He  declared  the  disease,  though  pop.  |  cut  near  the  edges,  into  which  thick  plate  gluN^i 
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is  fitted,  80  that  it  is  water  tight,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  with  wire  gauze.  Sea  sand,  pebbles 
and  rocks  are  then  placed  in  it,  together  with  a 
yariety  of  sea  plants,  and  seyeral  species  of  ani- 
mals, and  then  the  tank  or  case  is  filled  with 
sea  water ;  this  affords  the  beholder  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  not  only  the  animated  Hfe,  but 
the  habits  of  the  animals  themselves,  which  have 
heretofore  been  hidden  from  mortal  view. 

In  this  miniature  ocean  there  are  thirty»eight 
kinds  of  animals,  including  the  order  of  Fishes, 
Crustacea,  Worms  and  Polypi,  In  the  order  of 
fishes  are  the  Toad-fish,  Bviterfiyfi^h,  Sea-horse, 
&c.  The  latter  is  a  most  singular  and  interest- 
ing creature ;  his  head  so  nearly  resembles  that 
of  a  horse  as  to  preclude  all  thought  of  a  com- 
parison with  anything  else, — and  he  carries  it  as 
proudly  as  that  of  any  steed  that  ever  bounded 
over  the  turf.  But  all  the  rest  of  him  is  tail ! 
He  is  perpendicular!  He  rises  to  the  surface 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  wnr-horse,  or  sails  Into 
mid-ocean  with  the  majesty  of  an  autocrat,  and 
surveys  the  peopled  world  l>eneath  his  realm! 
The  broad  shoulders  immediately  below  the 
head  gradually  dwindle  to  a  long,  flexible  tail, 
which,  when  at  rest,  is  gracefully  coiled.  On 
the  back,  just  below  the  head,  is  a  small  dorsal 
fin,  so  delicate  and  transparent  as  to  escape  ob- 
servation, imless  to  a  critical  eye; — there  are  also 
fins  of  the  same  kind  on  the  body.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  he  had  a  sea-serpent  in  the  embrace  of 
his  tail,  where  he  held  him  for  a  full  half  hour, 
his  head  rising  to  mid-ocean  and  his  eye  survey- 
ing the  vast  deep  on  every  side. 

Among  the  Crustacea,  were  the  Crab,  Sea- 
spider,  Shrimp,  Pravm,  Wharf-louse,  Beach,  and 
Seor-fleas,  Sea-goal  and  BartMcles.  In  the  order 
of  Worms,  the  Tube-worm,  Sai%d-tape,  &c.,  and 
in  the  Polypi,  were  the  Animal  Moss  and  the 
Sea  Anemone,  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  con- 
necting link  between  animal  and  vegetable  life ; 
f  jr  although  appearing  like  the  under  side  of  a 
toad-stool,  it  moves  from  place  to  place,  and 
upon  placing  a  piece  of  raw  beef  or  a  fly  near  it, 
will  close  its  delicate  flbres  upon,  and  consume 
it.  Some  of  the  animals  secrete  themselves  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  only  come  forth  to  seek  their 
prey  in  the  night  Others,  such  as  the  Sea-lion, 
'  cover  themselves  in  the  sand,  leaving  only  their 
glistening  eyes  in  sight,  and  pounce  upon  their 
unsuspecting  victims.  In  this  deep  ocean-life 
the  observer  can  see  all  the  jealousies,  rivalries, 
and  contendoiiB  so  common  in  the  higher  order 
of  animal  life  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Here  we  have,  in  miniature,  some  of  the  won- 
derful operations  of  the  great  sea,  and  flnd 
opened  to  our  eyes  a  new  world  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  all  expressing  wilt  new  force  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  Him  who  made  them  all. 


The  water  with  which  the  tank  is  filled  is 
never  changed ;  the  sea  plants  and  animals  mu- 
tually supporting  each  other  by  their  exhalations  ; 
as  the  plant  respiration  consists  in  giving  out 
oxygen  and  absorbing  carbon,  and  animal  respi- 
ration is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  sea  weeds 
are  covered  with  numerous  little  bubbles  looking 
like  silver  drops  which  are  filled  with  oxygen 
gas.  These  sup[)ly  the  air  in  the  water  with  that 
life-giving  element,  while  the  animals  themselves 
give  out  carbon  for  the  plants. 

I  must  leave  for  another  letter  my  visit  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  to  the  Indian  delegations, 
public  buildings,  &c.,  and  am, 

Truly  yours,  SiMON  Brown. 

Joel  Nourse,  Esq,,  Boston, 


PEBBBVEBII. 

I'd  not  give  up ! — no !  grim  despair 
Should  never  forge  a  chain  for  me, 

Whilst  thai  I  breathed  my  native  air, 
.Within  a  land  of  Uberty ! 

No  !  dastaid  were  that  soul  that  cowers. 

Within  a  free-born  land  like  ours. 

Pd  not  give  up !  though  every  frown 

That  Fortune's  face  is  wont  to  wear, 
Should  rob  me  of  the  small  renown 

That  may  have  been  my  humble  share- 
Should  thwart  my  every  wi«h  and  will — 
FbrtuM,  through  all,  IM  woo  thee  still ! 

Shame  on  the  weak  and  craven  heart 
That  bows  beneath  eadi  transient  sorroir, 

Without  the  nerve  to  pluck  the  dart, 
And  greet  the  sunrise  of  the  morrow ! 

Without  the  will— for  will  is  power — 

To  pluck  the  thorn,  and  cull  the  flower ! 

For  what,  to  man,  is  manhotd  given? 

For  what  bis  varied  powers  of  mind  ? 
For  what  his  every  hope  of  Heaven, 

When  earth's  fair  gifts  have  l)oen  resigned, 
If  not  to  brave  misfortune's  thrall, 
And  rise  snperior  to  them  all  i 

Then  raise  that  drooping  brow  of  thine ; 

Resolve— and  then  endeavor! 
Give  sorrow  to  the  laughing  wind, 

With  fear  and  doubt,  forever ! 
Pass  onward,  and  despond  no  mora— 
Thy  motto  be,  **£xceleiorP* 


FAMors  English  Oaks. — The  King  OaJc, 
Windsor  Forest,  is  more  than  1,000  years  old, 
quite  hollow.  Professor  Burnet,  who  once  lunched 
inside  this  tree,  said  it  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating ten  or  twelve  persons  comfortably  at  a 
dinner  sitting. 

The  Beqgafs  Oak,  in  Bagshot  Park,  is  20  feet 
in  girth,  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  branches 
extend  from  the  tree  48  feet  in  every  direction. 

The  Wallace  Oak,  at  Ellerslie,  near  where  Wal- 
lace was  bom,  is  21  feet  in  circumference.  It  is 
67  feet  high,  and  its  branches  extend  45  feet  es^st, 
36  west,  30  south  and  25  north.  Wallace  and 
300  of  his  men  are  said  to  have  hid  themselves 
from  the  English,  among  the  branches  of  this 
tree,  which  was  then  in  full  leaf. — Doubling's 
Landscape  Qard, 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
EXTIBPATION  OF  WSSDS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  not  you  or  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  suggest  some  method 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
weeds,  that  are  growing  so  luxuriantly  over  our 
fields,  and  by  the  sides  of  our  fences  and  high- 
ways, and  increasing  every  year  ?  Would  not  it 
be  a  good  plan  for  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
to  interpose  its  authority  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds  ?  At  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  use- 
ful a  measure  on  an  extensive  scale,  will  yet  be 
passed  into  a  law.  By  some  it  is  recommended 
that  the  destruction  of  weeds  on  the  sides  of 
roads  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  town ; 
others,  by  the  road-surveyors,  and  the  expense 
to  be  stated  in  their  accounts. 

The  prevention  of  the  growth  of  weeds  requires 
many  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
There  is  ^eat  risk  of  carrying  a  nuisance  to 
his  fields,  if  he  use  unfermented  manure,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken,  when  grain  is  cleaned, 
that  none  of  the  offal,  which  contains  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  find  its  way  to  the  manure  pile.  Grain 
for  seed  should  be  well  cleaned  before  it  is  sown, 
and  attentive  farmers,  will  never  purchase  any 
seed  but  those  of  the  cleanest  and  best  sorts. 
Many  fields,  after  being  completely  cultivated 
and  sown  with  grass  seed,  have  been  found  when 
re-plowed,  after  many  years,  to  be  stored  with 
weeds  of  various  sorts,  most  probably  from  some 
unfortunate  mixture  with  the  seed  sown  or  de- 
posited with  the  manure. 

All  plants  which  grow  naturally  among  a  crop 
that  has  been  sown  or  planted,  may  be  regarded 
as  weeds,  or,  in  other  words,  as  enemies  to  the 
crop  that  is  cultivated.  The  destruction  of  such 
plants,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  agricultural 
art ;  for  if  that  is  neglected,  or  even  but  slovenly 
performed,  the  crops  may  be  greatly  reduced, 
even  on  the  best  of  soil.  Besides,  it  merits  con- 
sideration, that  if  weeds  are  suffered  to  exist,  the 
full  advantages  of  manuring  land,  and  other  im- 
provements, can  only  partially  be  obtained.  Nor 
18  this  all ;  the  mixture  of  weeds  prevents  the 
crops  from  receiving  the  beneficial  effects  from 
the  atmosphere,  sucks  up  that  moisture  so  essen- 
tial for  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  the  seeds  of 
these  weeds  injure  the  quality  of  the  grain.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  injuries,  how  man:^  are 
there  who  ever  attempt  to  remove  weeds  in  an 
effectual  manner  ?  This  negligence  is  the  more 
to  be  blamed,  because,  were  farmers  at  the  trou- 
ble of  collecting  all  sorts  of  weeds,  before  they 
have  formed  their  seeds,  and  mixing  them  with 
muck  or  almost  any  kind  of  earth  and  lime  in  its 
caustic  state,  or  fermentine  them  with  manure, 
they  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  soft  pulpy  8*ate, 
and  in  this  way,  a  pernicious  nuisance  might  be 
converted  into  a  valuable  manure. 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried  to  ascer- 
tain the  positive  advantage  derived  from  weed- 
ing crops.  The  following  is  an  example  tried 
with  wheat.  Two  acres  of  good  soil  was  plowed 
and  sown  broad-cast.  One  acre  was  carefully 
measured  off,  and  not  a  weed  was  pulled  out  of 
it — the  other  acre  was  weeded  with  care.  The  un- 
weeded  acre  produced  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  weeded  acre  twentg-ttvo  and  (me'Tialf-^^that  is, 


one-fourth  more  in  favor  of  weeding.  The  im- 
portance of  weeding,  both  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  public,  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced 
by  law.  At  any  rate,  a  law  for  fining  those  who 
harbor  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  blown 
into  their  neighbors'  ground,  can  have  no  injus- 
tice in  principle.  The  justice,  or  some  other 
town  officer,  might  be  authorized  by  law  to  issue 
an  order,  when  complaint  is  made,  for  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  such  nuisances,  and  if  not  com- 
plied with,  the  offender  should  be  fined  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $25,  one-half  to  the  informer, 
and  the  rest  to  the  town  or  why  not  for  Ihe  sup- 
port of  an  agricultural  society  r  I  think,  on  tne 
whole,  keeping  his  land  free  from  weeds  ought 
to  be  a  principal  object  with  every  farmer ;  and 
if  this  IS  not  carefully  attended  to,  I  can  assure 
him  that  he  will  pay  dearly  for  his  neglect.  But 
the  loss  which  he  sustains  does  not  remedy  the 
injury  which  the  public  suffers  from  his  slovenly 
conduct.  These  suggestions,  concerning  the  reg- 
ulations with  regard  to  the  extirpation  of  weeds, 
may  be  considered  as  both  expedient  and  neces- 
sary, for  were  they  adopted,  it  is  evident,  that 
many  of  the  evils  alluded  to  would  be  removed, 
and  the  wealth  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
nation  materially  increased.  j.  j. 

Bamei,  R,  Dec,,  1867. 


BUDDBN  APFBABANCE  OFFABTICUIiAB 
SFXCUES  OF  ANIMAI.8  AJSTD  FIulVTS. 

The  sudden  appearance  during  some  particular 
season,  of  immense  numbers  of  a  previously 
scarce,  or  even  common  species  of  insect,  or  plant, 
has  arrested  the  attention  of  observers  in  all  ages, 
and  has  been  the  basis  of  much  sage  reasoning  in 
regard  to  the  spontaneous-generation  hypothesis. 
But  at  the  present  day,  such  vagaries  have  been 
entirely  dissipated  by  the  lieht  of  science. 

When  we  consider  that  all  these  lower  forms 
are  extremely  productive,  and  that  many  of  their 
^erms  can  remain  for  a  long  period  inert,  until 
favorable  circumstances  call  their  dormant  pow- 
ers into  activity,  there  needs  but  a  slight  amount 
of  refiection,  to  understand  that  as  far  as  plants 
are  concerned,  a  favorable  season  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  seed,  succeeded  by  conditions  equally  fa- 
vorable to  germination,  wiU,  in  soil  adapted  to  its 
growth,  have  the  effect  of  producing  the  greatest 
number  of  that  particular  plant  exposed  to  such 
influences.  But  the  conditions  which  will  prove 
so  very  favorable  to  one  plant,  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, DC  only  moderately  beneficial,  or  may  be 
even  positively  injurious  to  other  plants,  even 
when  closely  related  to  the  one  benefited.  Add 
to  a  favorable  season  an  exemption  from  the  at- 
tacks of  insects,  or  other  animals,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  success  are  complete,  and  a  large 
crop  is  the  result.  But  this  favorable  season  is 
generally  followed  by  unfavorable  conditions.  Its 
insect  enemies  increase  in  proportion  to  Uieir  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  food,  and  the  conseijuence 
is,  that  the  plant  becomes  again  scarce.  Last 
year,  the  white  clover  was  unusually  abundant ; 
every  meadow  and  common  was  white  with  its 
blossoms.  This  season,  the  dandelion,  (Dentis^ 
Ltonis  Taraxiicum,)  is  equally  plenty.  We  have 
observed  that  these  plants  are  most  numerous  in 
the  vicinity  of  places  where  this  species  bloomed 
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last  season,  although  their  winsed  seeds  will  float 
in  the  air  erf: at  liistances  ;  and  plants  are  to  be 
found  during  one  season  where  none  could  be 
found  the  preceding.  Seeds  will  also  lie  dormant 
in  the  soil  for  many  years — sometimes  at  very 
small  distances  from  the  surface — ^until  peculiar* 
ly  favorable  circumstance  call  their  dormant  vital 
energies  into  activity. 

Insects,  of  species  injurious  to  vegetation,  ap- 
pear to  be  governed  by  analogous  laws.  Occa- 
sionally, for  one  season,  a  moth,  butterfly,  beetle, 
or  other  insect,  is  to  be  seen  in  countless  num- 
bers, and  almost  entirely  disappears  the  next. — 
Sometimes  a  species  becomes  ffraduallv  abund- 
ant, and  then  in  a  few  years  is  equally  scarce. 
The  rose  bug,  (Macrodactylus  subsyinosa,)  is  a 
good  example  of  this ;  and  we  hope  that  the  wheat 
fly,  (Ceddomyia  tritici,)  may,  at  no  distant  day, 
follow  the  preceding  species  in  its  decrease.  This 
great  increase  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  food,  nor  the  de- 
crease upon  the  absence  of  sufficient  aliment,  for 
the  food  of  the  rofe  bug  was  as  plentiful  in  1856 
as  it  was  in  1853  ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
and  moisture,  with  a  greater  or  less  prevalence  of 
insects  that  make  such  species  their  food,  along 
with  the  thinning  out  by  birds  and  other  animals, 
exerts  a  very  great  influence.  Other  causes  ex- 
ist, in  all  probability,  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  that 
exert  a  contxoling  power  over  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  animds  and  plants,  and  these  present 
a  wide  field  for  investigation  by  the  philosopher 
and  student  of  nature.  All  discoveries  of  tliis 
kind  are  really  beneficial  to  man,  often  ]>utting 
into  his  hands  the  power  of  prevention  or  multi- 
plication of  forms  injurious  or  otherwise  to  his 
interests. — Ohio  Farmer. 


IiBGISIiATIVJB  AOBIC17I.TIXBAI. 

MBSTUrO. 

The  first  Legislative  Agricultural  meeting  of 
the  present  season  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
this  city.  We  are  indebted  to  the  JoumtU  for  the 
following  report  of  its  proceedings : 

About  fifty  persons  were  nresent.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mr.  Felton, 
Senator  from  Worcester  county,  who  called  for  a 
nomination  of  officers  to  act  at  the  future  meet- 
ings. 

W.  J.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  and 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Leominster,  were  appointed  to 
act  as  Secretaries,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
to  serve  as  the  Executive  committee. 

Amasa  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  C.  L. 
Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Bushnell,  of  Templeton,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Fall 
River,  and  Mr.  Felton,  of  Brookfield. 

Mr.  Felton  then  stated  that  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Banks,  who  was  present,  had  consent- 
ed to  preside  at  t^is  meeting,  and  would  now 
take  the  Chair. 

In  assuming  the  chair,  Gov.  Banks  said  he  did 
so  without  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening.  He  understood  that  this 
was  initiatory  of  a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  consider 
the  highly  important  subject  of  agriculture  in  its 
local  and  national  aspects.    The  contingency  of 


actually  standing  in  need  of  the  staff  of  life  by 
ar}  considerable  portion  of  our  |>eople,  had  only 
within  a  short  time  been  admitted.  But  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  more  general  disregard  of  agriculture 
than  was  well  for  our  country  and  people.  It 
showed  that  speculative  pursuits  do  not  afford 
the  surest  means  of  industrial  prosperity ;  that 
every  innovation  was  not  an  improvement,  and 
the  original  calling  of  man  was  the  nearest  allied 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion.  Gov.  Banks  said  he  doubted  not 
that  the  proposed  series  of  meetings  would  prove 
advantageous  to  those  participating  in  them,  and 
to  the  Commonwealth.  He  pledged  his  personal 
aid  to  this  end. 

Mr.  Flint,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, being  called  on  to  suggest  some  topic 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  present  meeting 
suggested:  '*The  dvty  and  importance  of  the 
General  Government  to  encourage  and  develop 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
country/'  Mr.  Flint  alluded  to  appropriations 
which  had  been  made  by  this  and  several  Euro- 
pean governments  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  being  invited  to 
give  his  views  with  reference  to  the  subject  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Flint,  said  he  knew  no  better  way 
of  disposing  of  a  ])ortion  of  the  national  domain, 
than  m  appropriating  it  to  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  in  the  way  of  premiums,  awards,  &c. 

Mr.  Temple,  of  Framingham,  thought  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  State  to  select  each  year  some 
half  dozen  localities  in  the  State,  and  offer  pre- 
miums for  the  cultivation  of  particular  crops  in 
particular  places. 

Mr.  TowEK,  of  Lanesboro',  said  that  farmers 
needed  more  educated  men  to  lead  them  into  the 
field  of  agriculture  as  a  matter  of  science.  The 
barrenness  of  our  State  presented  an  admirable 
field  for  experiment. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  granted  that  our 
land  was  poor ;  but  we  could  make  more  from 
an  acre  of  it  than  could  be  made  from  the  same 
amount  in  Illinois.  This  was  true  with  respect 
to  the  com  crop,  on  which  we  make  five  dollars 
more  to  the  acre  than  the  Illinoisans.  Our  su- 
perior markets  rendered  Massachusetts  farmers 
able  to  make  more,  also,  in  the  raising  of  pork. 
In  short,  the  speaker  could  make  more  at  farm- 
ing in  Massachusetts  than  in  Illinois. 

I)r.  DuREEE,  of  Fall  River,  advocated  horti- 
culture as  an  elementary  process  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  minds  oi  tne  young.  There  was 
no  State  in  the  Union  whicn  had  carried  this 
branch  to  the  same  extent  of  perfection  as  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  speaker  agreea  with  Mr.  Brooks 
in  his  estimate  of  the  fertility  of  Massachusetts 
soil.  Even  Nantucket,  if  properly  cultivated, 
was  no  exception.  Some  of  the  very  best  lands 
of  our  State  were  yet  untouched,  and  those 
stumpy  and  stony  sections  were  the  verv  lands 
for  Massachusetts  fanners  to  take  hold  of.  The 
speaker  himself  had  redeemed  an  acre  of  land 
tnat  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
supporting  a  goat. 

Hon.  >Ir.  Newell  spoke  of  the  need  of  in- 
creased knowledge  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and 
of  the  proper  time  to  cut  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  saccharine 
matter. 
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Mr.  Howard,  of  the  CuUieator,  believed  that 
the  conducting  of  experiments,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, was  one  of  the  best  means  by  wnich  agricul- 
ture could  be  aided.  ' 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Bitshnell, 
of  Teoapleton,  and  Mr.  BtrcKMiNSTBft. 

Mr.  Felton,  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
«aid  that  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  would  be,  "New  Plants,  especially  the 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,"  and  that  Hon.  M.*P.  WlLD- 
Ss  would  preside. 

At  9  o'clock  the. meeting  adjourned. 


Fkrr  the  New  England  Farmer. 
▲FFI1IGA.TION  OV  OX7AKO. 

A  query  has  often  been  made  whether  the  ben- 
eficial effect  of  this  stimulating  fertilizer,  is  per- 
ceptible for  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  years. 
So  far  as  I  have  witnessed,  I  think  no  benefit  is 
perceptible  after  the  second  year — ^and  very  little 
afber  the  first  year.  The  effect  of  guano  on  the 
soil  is  well  illustrated  by  that  of  strong  drink  or 
intoxicating  liquor  on  the  person — apparent  for 
a  short  time  only.'  Not  so  with  well-rotted  ma- 
nure from  the  bam-ynrd  or  pig-pen.  This  will 
show  itself  for  half  a  dozen  successive  years.  My 
attention  to  this  point  was  called  by  the  perusal 
of  the  well  conducted  experiments  of  Gov.  Cush- 
man,  published  in  the  MoMochusetts  Ploughman 
cf  this  morning.  In  one  part  of  his  statement  he 
says,  no  benefit  from  the  guano  used  was  percep- 
tible the  second  year.  In  another  he  leaves  the 
impression  that  benefit  was  perceptible  after  a 
lapse  of  four  years.  Perhaps  this  tfiodifioation 
may  arise  from  the  crops  to  which  it  was  applied. 
I  think  Mr.  C.  was  not  quite  so  clear  on  this 
point  as  he  usually  is.  I  wish  more  gentlemen 
of  his  stamp  would  direct  their  attention  to  im- 
proving the  culture  of  the  soil  instead  of  founder- 
ing in  the  quagmires  of  party  politics ;  by  so 
doing,  the  community  would  be  greatly  benefited. 
It  is  by  no  means  certa^  that  ffuano  is  worth 
purchasing,  to  be  applied  to  our  fields,  when  oth- 
er varieties  of  fertilizers  are  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained. My  own  impression  is,  that  dressings 
for  our  fields  can  be  made  from  the  droppings 
and  liquids  of  the  stall,  composted  with  mud  from 
the  swamps — ^at  less  expense  and  of  more  endur- 
ing quality  than  any  guano  or  phosphate  that  can 
be  procured.  Essex. 

Jcnuary  16, 1858. 


Inhalation. — ^Dr.  Eliotson,  a  leading  English 
practitioner,  having  a  full  acquaintance  with  all 
that  had  been  done  by  inhalation,  and  after  mak- 
ing thorough  trial  himself,  expresses  this  view. 
He  says :  '^We  sometimes  lessen  the  irritation 
by  making  the  patient  inhale  the  vapor  of  vari- 
ous drugs.  The  agents  which  have  been  chiefly 
tried  are,  first,  a  minute  quantity  of  iodine  mixed 
with  hydriodate  of  potassa  \  and  secondly,  chlo- 
rine. I  have  seen  more  mitigation  with  the 
chlorine  than  the  iodine,  but  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  phthises  cured  by  these  means,  and  don't 
believe  a  case  ever  was  cured." 


/br  the  New  SnglanU  Farmer. 
GK)I«DBN  FIiBSH  FUICFKIN. 

Mk.  Editor  : — ^About  a  year  ago,  I  received 
horn  the  Patent  Office,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Sabin,  our  member  of  Congress,  a  paper  of 
seeds  of  the  '*Golden  Flesh  Pumpkin,"  the  seeds 
coming  thereunto  from  France,  as  alleged  on  the 
paper  m  which  the  four  seeds  were  contained.  I 
planted  them  in  my  garden  alongside  of  m^ 
squashes,  making  two  hills ;  all  the  seeds  germi- 
nated and  grew  very  thrifty  for  a  few  days,  then 
the  "large  olack  squash  bug"  ate  them  all  down 
to  the  ground  except  one,  on  which  they  left  one 
leaf,  belbre  I  commenced  putting  on  to  my 
vines  a  decoction  made  of  hen-manure  and  wa- 
terJ  This  application  drove  the  bugs  rapidly 
out  of  the  garden.  This  one  plant  oommencea 
a  thrifty  growth,  taking  new  root  at  every  joint, 
by  which  I  mean  that  a  new  root  penetrated  the 
earth  wherever  a  new  leaf  was  formed  on  the 
vine,  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches, 
whidi  root  was  full  of  small  fibrous  branches ;  in 
^hort,  it  is  a  very  hardy  grower.  It  raised  for  me, 
oa  a  little  more  than  one  rod  of  ground,  five 
punipkins  of  the  following  weight:  1st,  158  lbs., 
on  exhibition  at  the  Chittenden  County  Fair,  at 
Burlington,  Oct.  5th,  1857;  2d,  127  lbs.;  3d, 
123  lbs.;  4th,  112  lbs.;  5th,  90  lbs.;  making  in 
the  sggregate,  610  lbs.  of  pumpkin  from  one  rod 
of  ground ;  this  I  call  "some  pumpkins."  They 
are  good  to  eat,  made  into  pies  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  cooking  the  pumpkin  for  that  purpose. 
I  can't  perceive  any  ai£ference  in  the  taste  of 
them  ana  the  common  pumpkin.  They  excited 
the  attention  of  very  many  persons  while  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  fair  in  Burlington^  firom  their  ex- 
traordinary size,  weight  and  color.  They  resem- 
ble a  squash  in  color,  mote  than  a  common 
pumpkin ;  but  their  taste  settles  the  'question ; 
they  are  pumpkins,  and  nothing  else. 

I  have  fed  them  to  my  cows,  enough,  at  least, 
to  know  that  they  love  them  equally  as  well  as 
the  other  sort,  and  I  think  that  if  a  man  can  raise 
from  90,000  to  100,000  lbs.  of  these  from  one  acre 
of  ground  without  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  impoverish  a  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes,  (which  can  be  done,)  it  is  far  better 
than  to  plant  the  common  variety,  and  only  get 
from  500  to  600  lbs.  of  small,  green  pumpkins.  I 
ought  to  add,  that  on  the  same  one  rod  of  ground, 
and  among  the  pumpkins,  I  had  planted  the 
Webster  potato,  and  tnat,  though  small  and  early, 
I  got  therefrom  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  pota- 
toes. Herewith  I  send  you  some  of  the  pumpkin 
seed,  which  I  wish  you  would  plant  in  some  nook 
or  comer  of  your  garden  next  May.  Do  not  let 
it  climb  on  a  fence  or  bush ;  pull  it  off  and  lay  it 
on  the  ground,  when  it  will  continue  taking  root 
according  to  its  nature ;  but  if  allowed  to  climb, 
the  fruit  will  not  come  to  perfection ;  it  ri])ens 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  seed  of  them 
may  be  had  at  the  agricultural  warehouse  nf 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  next  spring,  and  also  of  Mr. 
Doolittle,  in  Burlington,  Vt,  as  well  as  with  tht* 
a^cultural  warehouses  in  St.  Albans  and  Mi<I- 
dleburv,  Vt.  A.  F.  Stone. 

ChmiotU,  R,  1857. 

Remarks. — Five  seeds  came  to  hand  wKo.e, 
which  we  intend  to  plant  as  requesteiL 
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Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 
CROPS  AKD  WXATHBB  IIX  HINITISSOTA. 

Mr.  Editor  :-^The  winter  so  far  has  been 
very  mild  for  this  latitude ;  the  weather  has  been 
more  like  autumn  than  like  winter.  We  have 
splendid  sleighing  now,  \Mth  about  six  inches  of 
snow.  We  had  our  first  severe  frost  the  twenty- 
seventh  or  twenty-eighth  of  September.  Nearly 
all  the  crops  were  then  out  of  tne  way  of  frost. 

We  raise  here  the  white  and  yellow  dent  com 
principally,  the  same  as  is  raised  in  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Indiana;  most  of  the  seed  haying  been 
brought  from  those  States,  and  we  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  its  ripening  here.  I  planted  my  dent 
corn  about  the  twentieth  of  May,  and  I  never 
saw  sounder  corn  than  I  raised  n-om  it ;  I  also 
planted  some  eight  rowed  yellow  flint  on  the  fif- 


and  prompt  despatch  of  the  busmess,  as  it  is  to 
the  execution  of  the  wotk  itself. 
The  plow  beirg  the  fundamental  implement  of 


I  raised  last  season  a  small  piece  of  winter 
wheat  from  three  bushels  of  seea,  which  yielded 
me  something  over  forty  bushels  of  fine  plump 
wheat ;  it  stood  on  an  average  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  height. 

My  farm  is  situated  in  what  is  called  the  big 
woods,  fifty  miles  south-west  from  St.  Paul, 
on  the  Minnesota  river.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  black 
loam,  and  is  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  and  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  soils  of  Illinois,  by 
men  from  that  State. 

I  cannot  close  this  without  expressing  to  you 
the  pleasure  I  feel  in  reading  the  Farmer;  it  has 
been  a  constant  visitor  to  me  for  the  last  seven 
vears,  and  I  intend  it  shall  continue  so  as  long  as 
I  live.  C.  A.  Sherwin. 

BtUt  Plain,  Minnesota,  Jan.  17,  1858. 


PZiOWB,  AND  FIiOWIBra. 

The  attention  of  mechanics,  of  agricultural  and 
of  scientific  men,  has  for  several  years  past  been 
considerably  occupied  in  endeavors  to  learn 
whether  the  operation  of  plowing  cannot  be  per- 
formed in  a  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  That  atten- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  gres^t 
variety  of  plows,  of  different  construction,  and 
of  varied  capacity  for  performing  the  work  re- 
quired of  them.  Some,  after  exhausting  the 
means  of  their  patentees,  or  manufacturers,  and 
taking  a  large  aggregate  from  farmers  who  were 
desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  every  improve- 
ment which  they  thought  would  prove  of  practi- 
cal benefit  in  their  labors,  have  utterly  failed  to 
accomplish  the  work  claimed  for  them,  and  are 
abandoned.  Others,  possessing  some  good  qual- 
ities, while  they  were  deficient  in  most  others 
which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  plow,  have  been 
introduced,  and  perform  their  work  indifferently, 
but  just  well  enough  to  prevent  their  being,  re- 
jected and  sent  off  the  farm.  There  is  a  third, 
class  of  plows,  undoubtedly,  which  may  be  made 
to  execute  good  work,  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
workmen,  but  they  are  neither  so  perfect,  nor  so 
cheap,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  devising  and 


constructing  another,  which  shall  be  cheaper, 
meet  all  the  practical  wan's  of  the  farmer  better, 
and  more  permanently  and  satisfactorily  <urn  and 
pulverize  his  furrows,  than  any  plow  now  extant. 

But  we  c|uinot  form  a  correct  judgment  of  a 
plow,  nor  of  a  horse,  entirely  by  their  good 
looks ;  the  latter  may  have  a  clear  and  unblem- 
ished-looking eye,  but  be  stone  blind,  and  the 
former,  to  an  unmathematical  critic,  may  appear 
to  possess  all  the  lines  of  beauty  and  utility  nec« 
essary  to  perfection  in  a  plow,  and  yet  utterly 
fail  to  turn  a  deep,  sufficiently  broad,  and  well- 
broken  furrow. 

A  plow  with  true  proportions,  is  constructed 
upon  strictly  mathematical  principles,  and  this  is 


agriculture,  it  has  justly  received  the  large  share 
of  attention  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  careful  consideration  by  many 
distinguished  minds.  For  several  years,  in  Eng- 
land, experiments  have  been  made  to  work  it  by 
steam,  and  they  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  many  leading  agricultu- 
rists in  that  country,  and  to  some  extent  in  our 
own.  To  be  profitable,  however,  if  they  are  found 
to  work  well,  we  suppose  they  must  be  used  on 
extensive  knds,  and  not  on  freeholds  so  small  as 
those  generally  are  in  New  England. 

The  plows  which  are  represented  in  the  accom* 
panying  cuts,  possess  some  peculiarities  which 
are  new,  and  some  advantages  over  all  other 
plow8,<that  have  not  heretofore  been  realized* 
They  are  the  invention  of  Frederick  Holbrook, 
Esq.,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt,  and  have  groum  grad- 
ually  out  of  his  own  practice  in  the  Jield,  the  only 
place  where  a  person  can  consistently  decide  how 
a  plow  should  be  constructed  in  order  to  secure 
certain  desired  results.  He  did  not  go  to  work 
to  make  a  plow,  without  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  importance,  and  of  what  is  commonly  re- 
quired of  such  an  implement, — ^l)ut  whUe  plowing, 
saw  the  deficiencies  of  the  one  in  his  hands,  and 
corrected  them,  and  so  doing  again  and  again, 
through  a  series  of  years,  has  succeeded  in  pro^ 
ducing  *^The  Universal  Plow,**  which-  is  destined, 
we  think,  to  meet  a  want  of  the  farmer  that  has 
never  before  been  supplied. 

The  implement  embraces  various  forms  and 
sizes  of  mould-board,  each  nicely  fitting  one  com- 
mon standard  and  frame-work — thus,  adapting 
the  plow  to  a  wide  variety  of  soils  and  modes  of 
culture.  Each  mould-board  is  constructed  to 
perform  its  respective  work  in  a  thorough  and 
finished  style. 

We  introduce  on  the  opposite  page  two  or 
three  forms  of  the  plow,  contenting  ourselves  with 
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No.  1. — Fkamb-wobk  of  Plow,  ititb  Modls-Boabd  deiacbed. 

AFd  to  Iha  rl^l  bADd  bundle  of  Ibe  ploir ;  ud  Uhu  bj  m 


Lis  point,  ■•  owda  tut  s 


moulil-boud  U  held  flrml; 

1-  bo»rd  la  takea  off  to  gin  pisce  to  bnj  otber  ooe  vf  the  terka. 
't  The  grealeic  atlAluble  fllmplicll;  bAi  been  cloBelj  atudied  in  ad- 
Hd(  Ur  parti  at  thti  plow,  u  that  tlw  raiioui  cluuifM  an 


rlnfhoHlheiiikar  ihoe  (llplom,  tbe  thoeorthe  Und-ilde  li  erpoKd  la  prat  McUon. 
II  rrpRKDU  a  long  aod  ibort  ihoe— ibe  for- 1  and  needa  nndrlog  lonn  beton  ibe  mauld-board  weinkwaj 
lib  tba  1on>cM  aad  larpn  or  Ibi  iDterralo  f  Tbe  iboa  la  ibt  cbeapl;  noeired  on  IMa  plow, 
tbe  lauir  aitta  Out  UplaDd  and  Stubble.    On 


No.  3. — SiDB  View  or  thi  Plot  Riookd. 
M  plow  i1(gHl  wfth  ana  Of  ibi  Inttmle  nwnld-boudi,  kul  wbHl  aul 


ir  plowlDg  flat  fuTTom  id 
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the  single  remark  for  the  present,  that  we  have 
delayed  speaking  of  it  until  we  had  witnessed 
its  operations,  and  could  speak  with  some  assur- 
ance. The  plows  were  tested  in  various  soils,  in 
the  presence  and  in  the  hands  of  several  as  good 
plowmen  as  can  be  found  in  this  country,  who 
all  expressed  great  gratification  in  the  results. 
This  trial  we  propose  to  relate  in  another  article 
with  one  or  two  more  forms  of  the  plow. 

Now,  before  closing  this  article,  let  us  look  for 
a  moment,  at  some  of  the  pecuniary  advantages 
secured  us  in  this  new  plow : — 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  yout  farm  and 
modes  of  culture  require  six  different  plows,  or 
that  you  would  find  advantage  in  the  employ- 
ment of  that  variety.  Say  you  want  the  largest 
and  smallest  intervale,  medium  upland  or  stony 
land,  medium-lap-furrow,  largest  stubble,  and 
the  sod  and  subsoil.  That  would  make  six  plows, 
and  be  a  fair  demonstration  of  the  economy  of  the 
UnivtrscU  Plow  in  expense  and  storage,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  quality  of  work  it  would  do  com- 
pared with  other  plows — ^though  in  this'respect  it 
"^anks  second  it  is  believed  to  none.  The  cost, 
then,  for  this  one  beam  and  handles  and  the  ^ix 
motdd-boards  would  be  as  follows : 

Interrale,  No.  120,  fall  ilfrged $16,00 

Moald-bo»rd  No.  i24,  light  site 1,75 

Ifould-board,  upland,  141,  medium 2,50 

Lap-fUrrow,  medium $2,00  )         n /m 

Narrow  eharefordo 50  ( ^'"" 

Mould-board,  ntubble,  150,  large 3,00 

Skim  plow,  to  be  used  with  or  without  Btubble,  150 .3,00 

Total  for  siiz  plows 928,75 

.  ben  for  bog -meadow,  take  the  wide,  iteel-^dged  share 

extra,  to  go  with  large  120  intervale 1,25 

$30,00 

These  plows,  or  their  equivalent,  wooded  up 
separately  in  the  usual  way,  would  cost  an  aver- 
age of  910  to  $13  each,  or  in  all,  $60  to  $70  { 
Then,  instead  of  six  plows  to  handle,  and  find 
storage  for,  you  have  but  that  one,  and  the 
mould-boards,  which  are  so  compact  as  to  occu- 
py no  valuable  room. 


round  seeds,  not  an  inch  in  diameter,  covered 
with  very  beautiful  silky  hairs,  and  of  an  ash 
grey  color.  The  nut  is  the  deadly  poison  which 
was  well  known,  and  its  medicinal  properties  well 
understood  by  Oriental  doctors,  long  before 
£urope  or  America  had  heard  its  name.  '*Dog- 
kiUer '  and  **fish-8Cale''  are  translations  of  two  of 
its  Arabic  names.  The  natives  of  Hindostan  of- 
ten eat  it  for  months,  and  it  becomes  a  habit, 
like  opium-eating,  with  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sults. They  commence  with  taking  the  eighth  of 
a  nut  a  day,  and  gradually  increase  their  allow- 
ance to  an  entire  nut,  which  would  be  about  twen- 
ty grains.  If  they  eat  directly  before  or  after 
food,  no  unpleasant  effects  are  produced,  but  if 
they  neriect  this  precaution,  spasms  result  The 
chemical  tests  for  it  are  numerous,  but  only  one 
or  two  can  be  relied  upon  as  thoroughly  accu- 
rate.— Scientific  American, 


BTBTCHNINS. 


This  poison  which  has  of  late  become  so  noto- 
rious in  its  abuse,  (we  cannot  say  use,)  is  the 
most  uncertain  in  its  action  on  the  human  frame  ; 
in  some  producing  instant  death ;  the  same  dose 
in  others  only  bringing  on  tetanic  convulsions, 
and  in  a  lucky  few  no  effect  at  all ;  and  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the  physical 
strength  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  whitish,  crystal- 
line substance,  and  is  extracted  from  the  nut  of 
a  tree  called  strychnos  nux  vomica.  This  tree 
grows  in  Ceylon,  is  of  moderate  size,  and  has 
thick,  shining  leaves,  with  a  short,  crooked  stem. 
In  the  fruit  season,  it  is  readily  recognized  by  its 
rich,  orange-colored  berries,  about  as  large  as 
golden,  pippins.  The  rind  is  smooth  and  hard, 
and  contams  a  white  pulp,  of  which  many  varie- 
ties of  birds  are  very  fond ;  within  this  are  flat, 


For  the  New  England  Faarmer, 

l^BOXTTS  OT  KSBFINO  AlTD  BAI8INO 

POITIiTBY. 

Many  think  that  an  investment  in  a  stock  of 
poultry  is  rather  a  poor  one.  I  will,  therefore, 
give  an  account  of  the  expenses  and  income  of 
my  stock,  the  past  year,  (or  during  the  year  1857) 
as  I  have  kept  debt  and  credit. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  the  keeping  of 
poultry  of  different  species  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  have  never  been  fully  satisfied,  until  now, 
that  there  may  be  a  very  handsome  profit  real- 
ized from  a  9UKk  o£  poultry,  if  rightly  managed.  I 
The  variety  of  my  stock  comprises  the  Cochin, 
Spanish,  and  Polish  hen,  the  half  wild  turkey 
•And  the  BremeB  geese.  I  have  kept  this  kind 
of  geese  for  a  number  of  years,  and  prefer  them 
to  any  other  kinds  that  I  know  of.  Some  of 
their  superior  properties  are  that  their  feathers 
are  purer  white,  and  produce  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  the  common  kinds  ;  their  flesh  also 
being  far  superior,  both  in  weight  and  quality. 
My  stock  of  fowls,  January  1,  1857,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 22  hens,  3  roosters,  3  hen-turkeys,  3 
geese,  (2  geese  and  a  gander.)  I  raised  100  chick- 
ens, 66  turkeys  and  25  goslings  from  the  same. 

Tbe  amount  of  capital  inrested  in  Fowls $15,00 

*<  *«  «<         for  Grain 60,60 

$65,60 

Tbe  amount  of  poultry  fold $93,38 

The  amount  made  use  of  in  family 6,00 

Tbe  amount  of  eggs  sold 16,33 

Tbe  amount  of  stock  on  hand ..22,00 

$137,66 
Balance  in  favor  of  the  credit $ 72,06 

In  the  account  there  is  no  credit  given  for  the 
eggs  used  by  the  family  in  cooking,  which  would 
amount  to  something.  Nor  the  feathers  produced 
by  the  geese,  which  would  amount  to  about  $6, 
paying  something  towards  dressing  and  market- 
ing. 

I  will  just  state  that  I  am  still  keeping  debt 
and  credit  with  my  fowls,  and  my  prospects  are 
good.  I  have  now  on  hand  an  extra  pair  of  young 
geese  for  sale.  Joseph  Mace. 

Amherst,  N.  H.,  1858. 

Remarkb. — Thank  you,  sir,  these  are  the  facts 
we  all  desire  to  know. 


1856. 
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For  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer. 
SFAYUra  COW8. 

Mb.  Edttok  : — To  those  who  are  raising  milk, 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  serious  inquiry  how  the  various  sources 
of  loss,  to  which  tltey  are  subject  in  their  business, 
can  be  avoided.  In  very  many  instances  these 
losses  are  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  profits. 
These  sources  of  loss,  in  addition  to  the  diseases 
to  which  cows  are  subject,  are  chiefly  three.  1st, 
The  periodical  heats  which  are  natural  to  cows 
that  are  not  with  calf.  It  is  well  known  that  du- 
ring these  periods  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is 
diminished  and  its  quality  impaired.  2d,  The 
milk  of  cows  with  calf,  after  the  fourth  month,  is 
deteriorated  in  quality,  and  soon  begins  to  dimin- 
ish in  quantity.  After  the  sixth  month  it  is  rare- 
ly sufficient  to  pay  for  the  keeping.  Many  cows 
become  dry  soon  after  the  sixth  month ;  and  even 
when  they  would  continue  to  give  milk  a  few 
weeks  longer,  most  cows  are  allowed  to  go  dry 
after  the  seventh  month,  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  draught  made  upon  their  constitutional  pow- 
ers by  breeding,  and  to  recruit  for  the  subsequent 
milking.  Here,  then,  is  a  loss  of  profit  for  alx)ut 
one-fourth  part  of  the  vear.  3d,  Many  cows  lose 
their  calves  prematurely.  This  is  a  source  of  loss 
that  seems  involved  in  much  mystery.  It  some- 
times exists,  apparantly,  as  an  epidemic.  A  large 
proportion  of  tne  cows  in  a  herd  will  sometimes 
oe  subject  to  it.  It  prevails  in  some  seasons  more 
than  in  others,  and  sometimes  seems  to  be  con- 
fined chiefly  to  certain  localities.  Sympathy,  it 
is  believed,  in  many  instances,  has  much  to  do 
with  if.  When  one  cow  from  any  cause  has  lost 
her  calf,  others  associated  with  her  will  become 
similarlv  affected.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  various 
causes,  out  the  cause  or  causes  are  bv  no  means 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  this  vicinity  it  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  evils  that  the  milk  raisers 
have  to  encounter. 

One  gentleman  of  my  aoc^uaintance  has  had 
five  cows  lose  their  calves  during  the  past  season. 
Three  of  them  were  promising  heifers,  all  of 
which  lost  their  calves  in  the  pasture.  The  other 
two  were  older,  and  were  kept  at  home.  Another 
has  lost  five,  and  another  eight  Many  others 
have  lost  more  or  less.  Now  these  cows  must  be 
kept  another  year  before  coming  into  milk  affain. 
And  there  must  be  a  loss  upon  them  of  at  least 
twenty-five  dollars  cash,  unless  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  turned  to  the  butcher.  If  they  are, 
this  is  probably  the  most  profitable  disposition 
that  can  be  made  of  them,  for  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  keeping  them  dry  nearl^r  a  year,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  wav 
ag^ain.  But  it  is  a  disappointment  to  the  milk 
raiser,  who  has  made  his  arrangements  to  obtain 
his  supply  of  milk  from  them,  and  it  is  often  ^f- 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  supply  their  places 
with  cows  coming  in  at  the  time  when  they  are 
wanted.  The  farmer  who  has  lost  five  calves  in 
this  way  has  lost  at  least  (125.  Now  how  can 
these  evils  be  avoided  P  Is  there  any  system  of 
management  by  which  they  can  be  prevented  P 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
xieighborhoods  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  the  milk 
raisers  are  adopting  the  practice  of  spayinff  their 
cows,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  avoid  all  Uiese 
sources  of  loss.    They  avoid  the  periodical  heats. 


and  the  milk  remains  uniform  in  quality  and 
quantity  through  the  year.  The  cows  become 
more  quiet  aad  contented,  and  are  more  easily 
kept  in  good  condition.  They  avoid  the  loss  from 
the  cows  going  dry  one-fourth  part  of  the  year, 
and  of  course  all  losses  firom  abortion  will  be 
avoided.  The  most  proper  time  for  doing  the 
operation  is  about  six  weeks  after  calving,  or  as 
soon  as  the  cow  gets  well  over  the  effects  of  calv- 
ing, and  has  recovered  her  strength  and  vigor, 
find  got  weaned  from  her  calf.  It  is  confidently 
stat^  that  they  will  continue  to  give  as  much 
milk  for  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four  years, 
as  they  did  at  the  time  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  that  the  mUk  will  be  of  better  qual- 
ity, and  that  when  they  begin  to  go  dry  that  they 
will  fatten  much  more  easily,  and  niake  better 
beef. 

The  benefit  of  this  operation  will  be  confined 
to  those  who  do  not  raise  their  cows,  but  who 
keep  cows  for  their  milk  only,  as  market  men  and 
families  who  keep  one  or  two  cows.  If  the  state- 
ments which  come  to  us  from  Europe  are  true, 
eight  good  cows  spayed  at  five  or  six  years  old, 
or  when  they  have  reached  their  full  milking  age, 
are  worth  at  least  as  much  as  twelve  treated  in 
the  common  way.  The  operation  is  easily  per- 
formed, and  we  do  not  learn  that  it  is  attended 
with  any  special  danger.  The  operation  has  re- 
cently been  performed  in  this  town  with  entire 
success  by  a  gentleman  who  is  qualified  to  per- 
form it  in  a  skilful  and  scientific  manner.  The 
subject  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  milk  rais- 
ers and  of  famihes  who  have  a  good  cow  which 
they  would  be  glad  to  retain  in  milk  all  the  year 
round,  and  for  several  successive  years, 

C(meord,  Jan,  12,  1868. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

Messes.  Editors  : — Indian  com  is  manifestly 
the  most  important  grain  crop  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land. Our  soil  and  climate  admit  of  greater  im- 
provements in  the  culture  of  this  crop  than  any 
other  our  fields  produce.  The  com  plant  will 
draw  nourishment  from  almost  any  kind  of  ma- 
nure that  can  be  applied  to  the  soil,  and  there  is 
veiy  little  danger  of  an  excessive  application. 
We  can  prepare  a  field  for  an  extraordinary  crop 
of  com,  ana  after  that  is  taken  off,  the  land  win 
be  in  exeellent  condition  to  receive  the  seed  of 
some  other  grain  or  grass.  The  cultivation  of 
this  plant  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  good 
husbandry.  It  is  a  suoject  of  lamentation  that 
it  does  not  command  more  attention  and  receive 
more  effectual  encouragement.  Much  less  com 
is  planted,  within  the  circle  of  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge, now,  than  thirty  years  a^o.  The  neglect 
is  painfully  felt  in  a  year  like  this,  when  it  is  venr 
dimcult  to  command  money  to  supply  the  ded- 
dency.  Various  causes  have  been  m  operation 
to  divert  attention  from  the  culture  of  tnis  very 
useful  plant.  We  think  the  criticisms  on  the 
measurement  of  corn  crops,  often  made  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done,  and  suggestions  of  the  dishonesty  of  ap- 
plicants for  premiums,  have  had  some  influence 
in  the  case.  In  your  paper  of  Dec.  13th,  there 
is  mention  of  a  crop  of  com  raised  by  the  writer 
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and  reported  many  years  ago.  ''P."  says  he 
thought  at  the  time  there  must  have  heen  some 
''humbugging"  in  the  case ;  now  I  suppose  this 
means  there  was  collusion  between  the  supervisor 
and  myself. 

Some  larger  crops  have  been  reported  since, 
against  which  reports,  similar  suspicions  are  ex- 
pressed. If  it  be  true  that  the  Plymouth  County 
-Agricultural  Society  has  always  selected  unprin- 
cipled scamps  as  their  agents,  then  the  censures 
passed  on  tnem  may  be  just ;  but  if  the  agents 
nave  been  upright  and  fair  men,  their  accusers 
are  without  excuse.  For  the  rules  established 
by  the  Society  for  the  measurement  of  com  are 
easy  to  understand,  and  sufficiently  precise  and 
rigid  to  secure  justice  among  the  applicants,  and 
present  the  public  with  just  views  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

Some  of  our  reports  have  been  pretty  roughly 
handled  by  men  regarded  as  holding  high  rank, 
as  agriculturists ;  intimations  from  such  men  that 
statements  are  incredible  will  soon  pass  very  cur- 
rently as  falsehoods  with  some  of  less  calibre. 

Unless  the  art  of  agriculture  is  to  be  swallowed 
.up  in  parade  and  war,  we  think  the  senior  editor 
of  the  Ploughman  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  may  yet  live  to  credit  reports  of 
larger  crops  of  com  than  they  have  yet  seen. 
The  editor  of  the  Ploughmaiif  it  is  believed,  has 
already  relinquished  the  first  opinions  expressed 
by  him,  that  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is 
an  extraordinary  crop.  No  doubt  large  stories 
are  sometimes  told  of  the  amount  of  crops  and 

Sroducts ;  some  years  ago,  it  was  said  one  hun- 
red  and  seventy  bushels  of  com  had  been  raised 
on  an  acre  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
man  expressed  belief  that'  he  could  raise  two 
hundred;  all  this  seems  to  me  less  incredible 
than  a  statement  that  four  quarts  of  milk  will 
yield  a  pound  of  butter,  or  that  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  pounds  of  butter  per  week  are 
made  from  the  milk  of  a  single  cow,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  weeks.  M.  Allen. 
Pembrokt^  Mass, 


MAUra  BOABD  OX*  AGBIOUIiTirBll. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  accomplished 
Secretary  of  this  Board,  S.  L.  Goodale,  Esq., 
with  this  neatly  printed  volume,  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pages.  It  gives  evidence  of  having 
been  prepared  with  much  care  and  attention,  and 
is  in  a  form  to  instruct  those  who  carefully  ex- 
amine its  pages.  They  are  not  made  up  of  loose- 
ly drawn  reports  and  extracts,  merely  to  fill  a 
certain  space — but  seem  to  be  well-digested  and 
continuous,  calculated  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  condition  and  progress  of  farm  culture 
throvghout  the  State.  This  is  as  the  Secretary's 
report  should  be — and  when  it  is  otherwise,  it 
shows*  a  want  of  clear  comprehension  of  duty,  or 
a  want  of  ability  to  perform  it.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Goodale,  and  it  fully 
sustains  the  high  chaukcter  of  his  first  report 

In  another  column  a  Maine  correspondent  ^ives 
a  more  lengthened  notice  and  review  of  the  re- 
port 


For  the  Netp  England  Farmer. 

ABOUl?  BABN8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  following  appears  in  the 
last  issue  of  your  paper : 

''I  am  about  to  build  a  bam  in  addition  to  two 
others  I  now  have.  I  want  a  cellar  for  my  sheep 
in  winter,  and  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  can  I  have 
stables  in  an  L  so  as  to  make  it  handy,  as  I  do 
not  want  the  stables  in  the  cellar  nor  in  the  bam 
over  the  cellar.  Any  plan  or  information  you  or 
anv  of  your  numerous  correspondents  may  give, 
will  be  thankfully  received  by 

A  Subscriber.'' 

Upon  a  New  England  farm  a  good  bam  with  a 
cellar  under  the  whole  is  as  essential  as  a  good 
house  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  it  The 
health  and  comfort  of  the  domestic  animals  de- 
pend much  upon  their  winter  quarters.  It  is  true 
economy  to  be  liberal  to  them.  A  barn  should 
be  at  least  thirty-six  feet  wide,  with  twenty  feet 
posts.  Forty-two  feet  wide  is  a  better  dimension. 
The  length  may  be  eighty  feet,  one  hundred  feet, 
or  longer  if  needed.  Even  two  hundred  feet  in 
length  is  better  fhan  three  separate  bams.  It 
should  have  one  or  more  ventilators  at  the  ridge- 
pole. The  cellar  should  be  under  the  whole  of 
it,  the  walls  should  be  made  of  rock  pointed  with 
mortar,  with  brick  undeminning  two  feet  high, 
containing,  at  suitable  distances,  small  doors 
eighteen  by  sixteen  inches,  for  the  purpose  of 
light  and  ventilation.  The  cellar  should  be  at 
least  eight  feet  deep,  with  two  rows  of  brick  piers 
eight  feet  apart — ^the  whole  length  of  the  bam. 
The  entrance  to  the  cellar  for  teams  should  be  at 
one  end,  secured  by  a  tight  door.  A  barn  cellar 
thus  made  will  keep  vegetables  secure  from  frost 
in  winter,  and  will  be  the  proper  place  to  store 
farming  tools,  carts,  wheels,  plows,  harrows,  &c. 
In  such  a  cellar  any  quantity  of  manure  can  be 
made  by  the  mixture  of  muck,  soil,  scrapings  of 
streets,  leaves  and  straw,  with  the  solid  and  liquid 
manure  made  by  the  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and  hors- 
es housed  above.  Stables  should  never  be  in  the 
cellar,  but  always  above  and  over  it  Hogs  may 
be  kept  in  the  cellar  to  work  over  the  manure. 
No  farmer  should  forget  that  his  sticcess  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  manure  he  shall  annually 
manufacture.  His  fancy  fertilizers  should  be 
manufactured  by  himself,  in  the  cellar  of  his  bam. 
He  should  have  an  under-grousd  drain  from  the 
house  to  the  barn  cellar,  in  which  all  the  soap- 
suds, washings  of  the  sink  and  chamber  water 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  manure  heap.  In  this 
way  neatness  about  the  house  and  purity  uf  air  is 
preserved. 

Sheep  should  never  be  wintered  in  the  cellar 
of  a  bam.  The  dampness  is  injurious  to  its 
health.  That  animal  nas  a  natural  protection 
against  the  cold,  and  does  best  in  a  ory,  rather 
than  a  warm  place. 

The  interior  of  a  bam  maybe  arranged  to  suit 
the  fancy,  but  several  things  are  essential.  That 
the  stables  be  over  the  cellar.  That  the  arrange- 
ment be  such  that  the  heads  of  the  cattle  be  to 
wards  the  open  space,  or  barn  floor,  and  that  a 
convenient  trap-ooor  be  had  in  the  bam  floor, 
through  which  to  tip  a  cart-load  of  muck  at  a 
time.  Pine  Hill. 

Jamuary,  1858. 
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XXTBACTS  AKD  BSPZiDBB. 
GAS  TAB. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  virtue, 
for  agricultural  Durposes,  in  the  substance  called 
gas  tar,  obtained  at  the  gas  works,  and  if  so,  how 
it  should  be  applied  ? 

Chables  a.  Theobald. 

Dresden,  Me.,  1858. 

Remabks. — We  find  in  the  "American  Muck 
Book"  the  following  account  of  the  substance: — 
^Qas  tar  or  coal  tar,  from  the  amount  of  ammo- 
nia it  contains,  like  all  other  matter  in  which  am- 
monia is  present,  must  be  rich  as  a  manure, 
whether  diluted  with  water  and  applied  in  a  liquid 
form,  or  as  composted  with  peat  or  other  ab- 
sorbent matter. 

"As  this  substance  is  produced  in  rather  limited 
quantities,  and  employed  very  commonly  as  a 
paint  for  posts,  fences,  farm  buildings,  &c.,  it  has 
not  been  much  used  as.  a  fertilizer  on  account  of 
the  expense  attending  its  purchase ;  but  wherever 
it  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost,  it  is  an  article 
well  worthy  of  the  farmer's  notice.  It  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  ingredients  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  all  plants,  is  gradually  decomposed 
in  the  soil,  and  is  powerful  in  its  effects ;  hence, 
it  is  preferable  to  apply  it  in  a  compost  made  of 
pulverized  peat,  swamp  or  pond  muck,  loam, 
mould,  or  any  of  the  absorbents  treated  of  in  oth- 
er parts  of  this  work.  It  may  be  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  for  most  kinds  of  crops  of  grass, 
turnips  or  grain ;  or  it  may  be  employed  in  the 
hills  or  drills  of  most  of  our  garden  vegetables, 
Indian  corn  and  other  hoed  crops.'* 

HOW  TO  make  an  excellent  CAKE. 

One  auart  of  Indian  meal,  four  table-spoonfuls 
rye  meal  or  flour,  half  tea  cup  West  India  molas- 
ses, one  tea-spoonful  of  saleratus,  and  some  salt ; 
stir  in  warm  or  cold  water  till  it  is  nearly  as  thin 
as  fritters  or  pancakes.  Sweet  or  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  may  be  used,  allowing  more  saleratus 
for  the  sour.  Four  it  into  a  tin  or  iron  baking- 
pan,  well  greased,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

It  is  ^ood  enough  without  any  Spice,  but  if  you 
are  fastidious,  and  can  afford  it,  you  can  add  car- 
away seed,  allspice  or  ginger.  It  is  best  when 
first  baked,  but  is  good  afterwards,  cold  or 
steamed.  When  crumbled  in  milk,  it  is  particu- 
larly relished  by  children.    Try  it. 

If  you  should  happen  to  get  m  too  much  or  not 
enough  saleratus,  you  can  govern  yourself  ac- 
cordingly next  time. 

P.  D.  &  T.  8.  Edmonds. 

East  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  1858. 

WHAT  CAUSED  IT. 

I  have  ncfticed  within  a  few  days,  that  a  thrifty 
Porter  apple  tree,  about  a  foot  in  circumference, 
has  a  large  crack  in  its  trunk  beginning  in  the 
crotch  and  extending  through  the  bark  and  wood 
nearly  to  the  ground.  I  find  similar  cracks,  but 
none  so  large,  in  the  trunks  of  two  other  trees ; 


the  cracks  in  appearance  very  are  like  those  pro- 
duced sometimes  in  a  log,  by  boring  a  hole  in  it, 
pouring  in  water  and  letting  it  freeze.  Some 
parts  of  the  crevice  in  the  Porter  tree  were  filled 
with  a  discolored  icicle  the  morning  after  a  freez- 
ing night.  The  trees  stand  on  a  yellow  loam  of 
about  a  foot  in  depth ;  the  subsoil  is  a  coarse,  po- 
rous ^avel,  perhaps  with  clay  underneath,  for 
water  is  reached  by  digging  six  to  eight  feet. 
Jan.  20, 1858.  D. 

Remabks. — ^We  have  noticed  this  in  our  own 
trees,  but  always  found  it  in  young  and  thrifty 
growing  ones.  Many  persons  say  it  is  caused  by 
cold.  Is  it  not  rather  owing  to  an  excessive  sup- 
ply of  sap,  unable  to  find  an  outlet  through  the 
natural  channel  of  stems  and  leaves,  and  thus 
swelling  the  trunk  until  it  is  distended  to  burst- 

SUBSODliINQ  WET   SOILS. 

Is  subsoil  plowing  beneficial  on  a  naturally  wet 
granitic  soil  ?  J. 

Remabks. — Certainly,  we  think.  If  any  natu- 
rally wet  soil  is  made  porous  cmd  light  six  or 
eight  inches  lower  than  usual,  it  would  allow  the 
water  to  pass  away  from  the  upper  portion  more 
readily,  and  consequently  let  in  the  air  and  heat, 
and  thus  materially  improve  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  surface  soil.  Roots  of  plants  would 
also  extend  themselves  deeper  than  if  the  sub- 
stratum had  not  been  disturbed. 

But  such  soils  should  first  be  drained,  if  possi- 
ble ;  then  the  process  of  subsoiling  will  afford 
ample  returns  for  all  its  cost. 

WASH  FOB  FBUIT  TBEES. 

Make  a  firm  soap  of  one  part  lamp  oil  (no 
matter  how  much  candied^  ana  six  or  eight  parts 
of  strong  ley  or  potash  solution ;  one  part  or  this 
soap  and  eight  of  warm  water — apply  with  a 
brush,  or  cloth  attached  to  a  long  handle. 

I  have  used  this  wash  with  perfect  success  on 
young  trees,  entirely  destroying  the  aphis  when 
the  trees  were  nearly  covered  with  them,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  bark  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appear- 
ance.   Apply  the  wash  in  February  or  Marcn. 

J. 

PUMPKINS  AMONG    COBN. 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  give 
your  views  of  raising  pumpkins  with  corn,  as  this 
IS  a  subject  I  have  never  seen  discussed  in  your 
paper?  Old  Subscbibeb. 

JhUTiey,  T1.,  Jan.,  1858. 

Remabks. — ^It  is  a  common  custom  in  New 
England  to  raise  pumpkins  among  corn.  It  used 
to  be  our  practice,  but  we  have  nearly  abandoned 
it.  Whether  it  is  best  to  cultivate  mixed  crops 
of  com  and  pumpkins,  or  not,  we,  certainly,  are 
not  able  to  determine, — but  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  no  gain  is  made  by  the  introduction 
of  the  pumpkin  into  the  cornfield.  What  do 
other  cultivators  think  ? 
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PORTABLE    GRAIN   MILLS. 

AVhat  kind  of  portable  mill  do  you  consider 
the  best  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  for  far- 
mers' use,  and  what  is  the  price  ? 

Chaplin,  Jan.,  1858.  J.  S.  Boss. 

Remarks. — ^In  the  December  number  of  the 
monthly  Farmer,  p.  574,  may  be  found  some  re- 
marks on  this  subject.  The  price  of  mills  varies 
from  $35  to  $65.  

ARE  GOATS  PROFITABLE? 

I  wish  to  inquire  about  goats,  whether  they  are 
profitable  to  keep  for  their  milk  ? 
.  Paxton,  1858.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — It  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances, whether  it  is  profitable  to  keep  goats  for 
their  milk.  If  the  keeping  a  cow  is  absolutely 
precluded,  and  milk  cannot  readily  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way,  it  would  probably  be  profitable 
to  keep  goats  for  their  milk.  It  is  sweet,  nutri- 
tive and  medicinal,  and  less  apt  to  curdle  on  the 
stomach  than  that  of  the  cow.  When  yielding 
milk  a  good  goat  will  give,  for  several  months,  at 
the  average  of  two  quarts  a  day.  Mr.  Pringie, 
of  Kent,  England,  in  an  article  in  the  Qardener'a 
Magazine,  says  that  two  goats  are  equal  to  one 
small  Shetland  cow.  The  flesh  of  the  goat  is 
strong  and  indigestible,  and  is  rarely  eaten. 

A  BIG  EGO  AND  QUEER  EGO. 

I  send  vou  a  description  of  a  hen's  egg  that 
was  recently  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Monroe, 
of  Burlington ;  it  is  a  great  natural  curiosity ;  it 
measures  m  circumference  within  a  fraction  of 
eight  inches  one  way  and  nine  inches  the  other, 
and  it  has  inside  another  egg,  with  hard  shell, 
perfect  in  appearance,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
common  hen*s  egg.  Peter  Wait. 

Danvers,  1858.  

WHEN  TO  FEED  MILK  COWS. 

I  wish  to  know  through  the  Farmer  at  what 
time  cows  should  be  milked  to  yield  the  greatest 
amount  ?  Whether  before  they  are  fed,  or  dur- 
ing the  time  of  feeding  (in  winter,)  or  how  long 
after  they  have  fed  to  the  full  P  p.  t. 

East  Charlemont,  1857. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  POP  CORN. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  who  inquires 
about  raising  pop  corn,  I  would  say  that  there  is 
no  mysterv  about  it ;  the  culture  is  the  same  as 
for  any  other  corn ;  the  difficulty  is  in  the  kind  of 
soil  on  which  it  is  raised ;  that  raised  on  light,  warm, 
sandy  soil,  being  very  much  the  best,  while  that 
raised  on  strong,  rich  land,  is  almost  worthless  for 
popping.  B.  F.  Cutter. 

rdham,  N.  J7.,  1858. 

PURE  BLACK    POLAND   FOWLS. 

"An  Old  Subscriber,"  who  inquired  some  time 
since  where  he  could  find  these  fowls,  is  informed 
that  he  can  procure  them  of  Mr.  James  M.  Chat- 
TERTON,  at  Centre  Rutland,  Vu 


/^  the  New  Sngland  Former- 
THOBOUOH  BBAIITAOB  ABD 

ZBazoATiojr. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  monthly  New  Eng» 
land  Farmer,  page  74,  may  be  found  the  follow- 
ing history  and  definition  of  the  term  Thorough 
Draining,  credited  to  Robert  Jardine  : 

"Draining,  as  understood  thirty  years  ago  in 
England,  meant  merely  the  making  of  channels 
to  c%rry  off  surface  water,  and  underground  drains 
to  dry  bogs,  or  cut  off  springs.  It  has  now  an 
entirely  different  meaning  in  the  agricultural  world. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  near  Edinburgh,  was 
among  the  first  to  practice  and  explain  Thorough 
Draining,  as  it  is  called.  His  system  is,  that  all 
land  requires  to  be  drained ;  that  the  depth  of 
loam,  or  soil,  containing  the  food  of  plants,  seU 
dom  exceeds  a  few  inches,  resting  on  a  subsoil,  or 
van  of  clay,  or  hard  gravel,  saiuraied  with  waier^ 
By  making  drains  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
feet  in  depth,  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  the 
land  becomes  dry,  air  takes  the  place  of  water," 
&c.,  &c. 

Portions  of  this  extract  to  which  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  advocates  of  Thorough  Drain- 
ing in  this  country  are  put  in  italics. 

Here  we  have  the  English  idea  of  soil  and 
subsoil.  Add  to  this  the  humidity  of  the  £ng« 
lish  climate,  and  the  necessity  of  the  herculean 
task  of  making  drains  ''from  two  and  a  half  to 
five  feet  in  depth,  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  feet," 
all  over  the  farm,  and  the  necessity,  too,  of  the 
enormously  thidt  and  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes 
which  are  worn  by  English  laborers,  are  natural 
inferences. 

But  must  the  English  practice  of  Thorough 
Draining  and  hob-nail  shoes  be  followed  in  the 
United  States  ?  Is  draining  with  tiles  "the  next 
great  step  to  be  taken  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment on  all  our  old  farms"  in  New  England  ? 
Will  any  one  who  ever  did  so  much  at  farming 
as  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  this  country, 
ado^t  the  language  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  have 
put  in  italic  letters,  when  he  draws  up  a  descrip  • 
tion  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  through  which 
he  penetrated  P  Or  will  he  infer  from  the  dry  sand 
ana  the  loose  gravel  which  here  generally  lies 
from  five  to  fifty  feet  over  any  thing  "saturated 
with  water,"  that  the  American  farmer  must  ex- 
pend twice  the  value  of  his  farm  to  rid  himself 
of  the  "surplus  fluid  P"  May  he  not  rather  adopt 
the  language  used  by  Prof.  Nash,  in  his  address 
before  the  Hampden  Society,  in  1854,  and  say : 
"The  Almighty  has  done  this  work  so  well  that 
the  owners  need  expend  nothing  with  the  hope 
of  doing  it  better  ?" 

The  oifference  between  the  moisture  of  botli 
air  and  soil  in  this  cpuntry  and  England  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  great.  An  English  laborer  of  my 
acquaintance,  after  making  his  "pile"  in  this 
country,  returned  home  with  the  intention  of 
spending  his  days  with  the  friends  and  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood.  In  a  short  time,  howev- 
er, he  was  back  again  and  at  his  old  taMis  in  New 
England.  He  said  that  he  found  he  could  not 
stand  the  climate  there.  The  ground  was  so 
damp  that  it  seemed  to  strike  through  his  shoos 
as  soon  as  he  stepped  ashore,  and  gave  him  the 
rheumatism,  so  that  he  was  sick  and  lame  all  the 
timo  he  was  at  home. 
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Prof.  Nash,  in  the  address  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  says:  "Soils  there,  from  the 
most  clayey,  up  through  the  Tarious  loams,  to 
the  most  sandy,  are  more  compact  than  those 
vhich  bear  the  same  name  among  us.'*  There 
vegetation  flourishes  best  on  rois^  beds,  huge 
hills,  or  sharp  ridges,  and  the  farmer  is  compelled 
to  guard  at  every  point  against  the  effects  of  a 
BuperabuYidance  of  water,  as  he  is  taught  by  ex- 
perience that  moisture  is  his  great  enemy. 

In  this  country,  as  a  generaTruIe,  it  is  drought, 
not  moisture,  that  injures  our  crops.  We  know 
more  of  the  evils  of  digging  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  to  find  water  enough  to  fill  our  tea- 
kettles, than  we  do  of  those  which  attend  a  'sub- 
soil of  clay,  or  hard  gravel,  saturated  with  water,* 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  suiface.  England, 
therefore,  may  have  too  much  moisture  j  we  of- 
ten have  t  JO  little.  The  roots  of  her  vegetables 
may  die  of  dropsy;  ours  perish  by  drought.  In 
her  heavv  soils,  manures  may  waterlog  and  sink 
beyond  the  reach  of  plants ;  on  our  sandy  plains 
and  under  our  tropical  sun,  they  probably  "van- 
ish into  air."  English  farms  may  perhaps  need 
draining ;  American  farms  need  irrigation. 

Our  climat3  and  our  soil  are  so  materially  dif- 
/erent  from  those  of  England,  that  we  must  re- 
gard it  as  a  misfortune  that  our  theoretical  agri- 
cu'ture  comes  to  us  directly  from  that  country. 
This  fact  goes  far  to  account  for  the  often  la- 
mented unpopularity  of  book-farming,  among 
us.  ^  A  large  proportion  of  the  volumes  in  our 
rapidlv  increasirg  agricultural  libraries,  though 
published  in  America,  are  "founded  on"  English 
"facts,"  if  not  mere  re-piints  of  books  written 
for  the  fast-anchored  ana  fog-steeped  Isle,  where 
turnips  grow,  and  corn  does  not. 

Whether  we  read  the  history,  or  study  the 
monuments  of  agricultural  industry,  -of  those 
European  countries  whose  soil  and  climate  is 
most  like  our  own,  we  learn  that  turning  water 
upon  the  soil,  instead  of  drawing  it  out,  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  the  proper  way  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  land. 

In  another  article  I  propose  to  give  sonije  rea- 
sons for  my  opinion  tnat,  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  twenty  acres  that  would  be  benefited 
by  irrigation,  where  there  is  one  that  needs 
draining. 

Wiiicliester,  Jan.,  1858. 


6.  F. 


It  is  stated  that  the  first  barley  sown  in  this 
countn-,  was  upon  the  island  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, in  1G02,  by  a  man  named  Gosnold,  who  in- 
troduced this  and  other  varieties  of  grain  from 
England  into  Massachusetts.  In  1811,  barley 
was  sown  as  a  crop  in  Virginia,  and  continued  to 
be  cultivated  there  until  the  settlers  found  ♦'>bac- 
co  more  remunerative.  In  1626,  barley  was  one 
of  the  crops  grown  upon  the  farms  of  Manhattan 
Island — probably  where  Trinity  Church  now 
stands.  In  1840,  the  barley  crop  of  the  United 
States  was  5,167,000  bushels ;  and  according  to 
the  increase  of  the  preceding  decade,  the  crop  of 
1856  would  be  over  seven  millions  of  bushels. 
It  probably  even  exceeded  this.  The  grain  is 
nearly  all  consumed  in  the  States  where  it  is 
grown,  principally,  we  presume,  for  malting,  as 
the  price  is  too  high  for  feeding  to  stock. 


TBXXS  AND  THBIB  U8X8. 

The  value  of  the  forest  tree  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  ndt  only  in  a  physical  but  economical 
point  of  view,  and  each  new  treatise 'serving  to 
show  the  necessity  which  exists  for  preser^'ing 
and  cultivating  trees,  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  public  weal.  An  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  July  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can RevieWf  is  calculated  to  disseminate  much 
wholesome  truth  bearing  on  the  subiect.  Already 
the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forest  has  been  in  a 
measure  arrested,  partly  in  consideration  of  the 
prospective  wants  of  the  railroad  and  shipbuild- 
er, and  the  process  of  restoration  has  been  com- 
menced by  re-planting  many  acres  with  young 
trees.  Aner  speaking  of  trees  as  an  ornament, 
and  the  many  classic  memories  which  they  serve 
to  peijetuate,  as  the  "rugged  yew-trees"  where 
Gray  fies  buried,  to  "Milton's  mulberry,"  and  the 
"Avon  willows,"  the  reviewer  speaks  of  trees  as 
productive  property,  as  follows : 

"It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  best  use  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  clearetl  land  of  New  Eng- 
land would  be  to  plant  forests  upon  it.  There  iS) 
except  in  the  rich  gardens  close  around  the  cities, 
no  land  so  profitable,  no  land  which  pays  so  good 
an  interest  on  its  cost,  as  wood  land.    In  some 

Sarts  of  Massachusetts  a  man  who  owns  a  hun- 
red  acres  of  pasture  is  little  better  than  a  bank- 
rupt, while  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres  of  for- 
est is  independently  rich.  The  first  must  pay 
taxes  on  what  does  not  pay  for  its  culture,  whib 
the  second  can  cut  off  enough  to  meet  the  annnal 
interest,  yet  have  more  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning.  We  once  heard  an  eccentric  genius 
maintain  that  his  woodland,  about  fifty  acres  in 
all,  though  he  had  bought  it  and  paid  for  it  a 
good  round  sum,  some  thirty  years  before,  had  in 
reality  never  cost  him  a  cent;  *for,'  said  he,  *I  have 
cut  off.  wood  enough  to  pay  not  only  the  original 
outlay,  but  to  meet  all  the  worth  of  the  money 
at  compound  interest,  and  to  cover  all  charges, 
and  now  I  have  more  wood  than  I  found  there 
at  the  beginning.'  It  was  rational  logic  enough. 
We  ore  confident  that,  at  the  present  prices  of 
timber  and  fuel,  the  profits  of  wood -land  to  our 
New  England  farmers  are  at  least  three  times  as 
great  as  the  profits  of  the  land  which  they  culti- 
vate with  so  much  labor.  The  experiment  of 
planting  locusts  on  Long  Island  has  proved  that 
lands  before  considered  valueless,  may  become 
the  most  precious  possession  of  their  owners. 
Thousands  of  acres  now  lying  waste  might,  with 
a  very  small  outlay,  be  made  to  yield  very  great 
returns.  The  length  of  time  that  must  pass  be- 
fore the  profit  of  these  artificial  forests  can  h9 
tested,  undoubtedly  deters  many  from  planting 
them.  Very  few  men  like  to  make  an  investment 
of  which  the  returns  begin  to  come  only  after 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  every  man  knows 
that  whatever  raises  the  value  of  his  land  is  as 
sure  profit  as  that  which  actually  puts  cash  into 
his  pocket.  There  seems  to  be  less  promise  in 
an  acre  of  young  locusts  than  in  an  acre  of  thriv- 
ing turnips ;  but  in  twenty  years  the  value  of  all 
the  annual  turnips  will  not  begin  to  reach  the 
value  of  the  trees.  The  longer  the  planter  is 
willing  to  wait,  the  greater  will  be  liis  ratio  of 
gain." 

It  is  recommended  that  on  every  farm  of  respect- 
able size  there  should  be  a  season  for  the  aunuat 
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planting  of  trees.  Unlike  other  crops,  they  en- 
rich rather  than  impoverish  the  soil.  MoreoTer, 
trees  preserve  the  snow,  (the  "poor  man's  ma- 
nure/') and  by  breaking  the  wind,  secure  a  more 
even  covering  of  snow  to  the  ground.  The  sudden 
alternations  of  freshet  and  drought  are  also  pre- 
vented. 

The  French  government,  which  has  done  more 
than  any  other  in  the  culture  of  forests,  rather 
favors  this  theory,  and  encourages  the  separa^ 
tian  of  kinds,  where  large  returns  are  expected. 
In  the  Department  of  Landes  it  has  chiefly  re- 
planted piTies ;  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pvrennes  the 
oox  is  tne  favorite  variety;  while  in  Brittany 
and  Normandy  the  litiden  abounds.  In  Scotland 
the  larch  has  been  most  extensively  cultivated ; 
and  more  than  ten  thousand  acres,  with  more  than 
fourteen  millions  of  trees,  were  planted  in  less 
than  a  century,  by  the  single  family  of  Athol. 
This  example  has  been  copied  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  one  is  often  surprised  to  find  in  se- 
cluded places,  like  the  region  of  the  Tegemsee, 
in  Southern  Bavaria,  beautiful  artificial  forests  of 
larches.  In  Greece  the  prepossession  seems  to 
have  been  for  plane-trees,  and  on  the  hills  of  La- 
conia  a  recent  traveller,  M.  About,  has  remark- 
ed the  wanton  and  wasteful  destruction  of  these 
noble  monuments  of  the  Turkish  dominion. 

The  writer  says,  "K  the  rate  of  disappearance 
goes  on  for  the  next  half-century  as  it  has  for  the 
last,  the  child  is  now  living  who  will  see  the  soil 
of  New  England  everywhere  as  bare  as  the  soil 
of  Attica,  and  its  noble  rivers  shrunken  in  sum- 
mer, like  Achelous  and  Cephissous,  to  shallow 
brooks." 

For  the  New  England  Farmtr, 
FOSITIOI3'  OF  AFFIiE  TBSB8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Your  suggestions  on  this  top- 
ic, as  to  setting  trees  by  the  stone  wall,  by  the 
borders  of  the  field  and  by  the  road-sides,  accord 
entirely  with  my  early  lessons.  I  was  bom  and 
reared  on  a  farm,  where  several  hundred  barrels 
of  cider  were  made  annually,  and  where  the  prof- 
its of  the  cider-mill  was  esteemed  better  than 
any  four  cows  kept  on  the  farm.  In  those  days, 
no  one  was  ashamed  to  make  or  drink  a  little 

food  cider.  My  father  reared  on  his  farm  four 
oys  and  two  girls ;  the  average  height  of  the 
boys  was  more  tlian  six  feet — the  average  weight 
of  the  whole  was  more  than  200  lbs.  each ;  so 
that  we  lost  very  little  of  the  growth  that  was 
our  due,  by  the  cider  that  was  made  on  the  farm. 
True,  for  several  years  past,  I  have  made  very 
little  use  of  cider ;  but  my  father  continued  to 
use  it,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  apparently 
with  a  good  relish.  For  more  than  eighty  years, 
he  was  favored  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  and  this  is  enough  for  nny  one. 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  one  tree,  properly 
placed  by  the  wall  or  by  a  large  rock  in  a  hollow, 
was  worth  half  a  dozen  trees  in  a  row  on  an 
open  plain.  I  remember  we  used  to  gather  the 
major  part  of  our  fruit  from  such  isolated  trees; 
and  the  fruit  they  will  yield  is  the  chief  object 
for  which  trees  are  grown. 
January  16,  1858. 


an  apple  grown  on  his  farm,  five  miles  north-iK  est 
from  this  city.  This  is  the  first  apple  grown  in 
Nemaha  county,  and  for  aught  we  know,  in  the 
Territory.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  taste;  a  bright  yellow,  medium 
size,  and  slightly  sweet,  rich  and  juicv ;  was 
grown  upon  a  tree  planted  one  year  ago  the  past 
spring.  The  early  production  of  tliis  tree  is  evi- 
dence of  the  adaptation  of  the  Nebraska  soil  to 
the  growth  of  fruit. — Ohio  CuUivator. 


The  First  Apple  in  Nebraska. — Judge  J. 
W.  Hall,  of  this  county,  has  presented  us  with 


Fbr  the  New  England  Farwter. 
KANiiaBlIBNT  OF  OOIiTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^There  is  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  your  much  esteemed  journal,  an  inquiry 
upon  the  above  subject,  by  Mr.  Gray,  followea 
by  your  reference  of  the  question  to  Mr.  Vining. 
His  reply  I  have  waited  for,  and  read  with  inter- 
est. I  consider  it  in  the  main  excellent,  and  the 
right  thing,  to  follow.  The  one  exception  that  I 
take  is  in  the  matter  of  grain.  I  have  changed 
my  course  in  this,  within  the  last  ten  years.  ^  Af- 
ter observing  that  colts  grained  during  winter, 
do  not  thrive  so  well  in  the  summer — after  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best  colts  I  ever  owned  near}y 
ruined,  by  contraction  of  the  fore  feet  and  en- 
largement of  the  ankles,  gradually  brought  on,  • 
as  I  could  not  doubt,  by  constant,  though  small 
allowance  of  grain,  and  increased,  probably,  by 
being  kept  a  part  of  the  time  on  a  floor — I  nave 
dispensed  with  grain,  and  feed  only  with  good 
hay,  (early  cut,  well  cured  clover  is  good,)  and 
give  once  or  twice  a  week  a  mess  of  roots,  or 
even  apples,  for  a  change,  and  to  keep  un  the 
appetite.  A  colt  should  not  be  kept  tiea,  nor 
snould  he  be  blanketed.  His  stable  should  be 
warm  enough  without.  A  yard  for  exercise,  as 
Mr.  V.  says,  is  verv  important.  Let  there  be  in 
it  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  no  ice  for  him  to 
slip  on,  and  no  sharp  points  in  the  fence  to  injure 
him,  and  let  him  be  secured  from  all  cold  storms. 
I  have  had  better  results  from  this  than  the  for- 
mer course.  In  this  way  I  raised  the  mare  now 
owned  by  Adna  Storrs,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  which 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  New  Hampshire 
State  fair,  at  Concord,  last  fall,  as  a  brood  mare» 
and  also  the  first  at  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
fair,  held  last  October,  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  in  the 
class  of  Oifford  Morgans. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  a  horse  kept 
without  grain  till  the  age  he  is  put  to  service, 
should  have  a  better  constitution ;  that  the  own- 
er will  then  be  free  to  adapt  the  quality  of  feed 
to  the  severity  of  labor.  Horses,  when  not  at 
work,  should  be  capable  of  keeping  good  fiesh, 
and  a  smooth  coat,  without  grain.  So  kept,  they 
will  be  more  healthy,  and  last  longer.  This  can- 
not well  be  done  with  those  that  have  always  de- 
E ended  upon  having  it.  I  said  a  colt  should  not 
e  tied.  Now  let  me  digress  a  little,  and  say  that 
a  horse  kept  up  to  hay,  during  summer,  snould 
not  be  tiea  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  have  found 
with  four  difierent  ones,  thus  kept  up,  great  ben- 
efit from  giving  the  horse  liberty  to  go  into  the 
yard  or  under  the  sheds  when  he  pleases,  always 
keeping  water  to  which  he  can  help  himself.  It 
amounts  to  this.  The  feed  ^hat  will  keep  a  horse 
fat  and  sleek  with  this  freedom,  will  not  keep 
him  from  growing  poor,  lied  in  a  stall,  and  stand- 
ing on  a  floor. 
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No  wonder  so  many  stock  horses  have  unsound 
feet,  vhen  they  are  thus  kept  tied,  and  standing 
the  whole  year.  A  good  hed  of  some  kind  is 
quite  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  horse,  at  any 
age.  I  have  given  this,  not  in  the  presumption 
that  n*y  deductions  are  infallible,  and  shall  al- 
ways hear  respectfully  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  experience  has  been  greater  than  mine. 

North  Thetford,  Vt,  1858.        H.  C.  FrrcH. 


Fbr  fh$  New  BngUmtd  Farmer, 

AGBIOUI^TUBAIi  TSANSAOTIOBTS  IN 

MAIinB.  .      . 

Whoever  has  travelled  through  the  sea-board 
counties  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  noted  the 
generally  hard  features  of  the  soil,  must  have 
uiought  that  "farming  in  Maine  is  a  hard  business," 
and  such  has  been  the  common  saying  of  her  own 
people  these  many  years.  Other  people  have 
neard  of  her  large  crop  of  pine  trees  in  former 
days,  and  of  potatoes,  until  the  advent  of  the 
*^oi/'  The  statistics  of  American  commerce  give 
her  credit  for  a  large  annual  yield  of  shipping, 
wherein  she  excels  the  world;  and  in  other 
branches  of  productive  industry,  Maine  holds  a 
respectable  rank. 

But  who  would  look  to  that  State,  and  her  thin 
soil— cold,  sterile,  reluctant,  and  when  not  gen- 
erously overspread  with  rocky  boulders  and  cob- 
ble stones,  sands  and  gravel  alternate  with  clays 
whose  firm  tenacity  is  a  fair  emblem  of  the  steaay 
purpose  and  adhesiveness  of  the  people  there 
dwelling, — ^who  would  look  to  a  location  and  soil 
like  this,  as  the  soil  of  Maine  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  like  this,  for  an  improved  and  im- 
proving agriculture^  Yet  there  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  many  clear-headed  and  hard-handed 
farmers,  who  can  \)oth  try  a  practical  experiment, 
and  write  an  intelligible  description  of  its  method 
and  results ;  who  are  not  afraid  to  plow  deeper, 
cultivate  more  thoroughly,  drain  wet  fields,  double 
and  quadruple  their  manure  by  composting  with 
leaves,  turr,  muck,  &c.,  build  bam  cellars  and 
other  shelter  for  manure,  and  a  few  who  had  the 
nerve  to  venture  on  a  systematic  rotation  of 
crops,  in  defiance  of  all  intimations  of  unknown 
evils  to  befal  those  who  thus  left  the  time-honored 
walks  of  their  forefathers..  And  these  men  are  be- 
ginning to  take  two  or  more  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
from  lands  that  had  not  been  known  to  yield  one 
ton  f)er  acre  in  the  memor}'  of  the  present  gene- 
ration of  young  men,  without  any  increased  ex- 
penditure of  money  or  labor,  by  using  them  in 
the  right  direction.  Crops  are  obtained  of  grain 
and  roots  that  would  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  West  or 
South.  This  beginning  of  improvement  is  like  a 
little  leaven  in  a  large  measure  of  meal,  but  it  is 
gaining,  and  will  leav^  the  whole  lump. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine,  after  several  abor- 
tive efforts  to  aid  agricultural  improvement,  two 
or  three  years  ago  provided  for  the  organization  of 
the  present  Board  of  Apiculture,  which,  though 
limited  and  restricted  in  its  means  and  powers, 
(by  that  cautious  policy  which  would  ascertain  if 
agricultural  improvement  be  a  public  benefit — if 
it  be  wise  to  prove  farming  prontable,  before  en- 
abling it  to  take  efficient  action,)  has  already  ac- 
complished a  lar^e  benefit.  Thus  authorized, 
suchvnen  as  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Wintlirop,  (Editor  of 


the  Maine  Farmer,)  8.  L.  Goodale,  of  Saco,  the 
able  and  thorough  going  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  their  associates,  have  made  the  best  use  of 
the  means  at  command  for  direct  and  practical 
effect. 

The  first  report  made  last  year,  and  an  admi- 
rable work  of  its  kind,  descriptive  of  the  present 
state  of  agriculture,  with  a  brief  resfime  of  past 
legislative  and  associated  effort  in  its  behalf,  con- 
tained so  much  that  was  useful  and  sensible  that 
even  the  Legislature  were  driven  to  approval, 
with  an  appropriation  (so  small  as  to  be  a  reproach 
to  the  State,)  for  another  year.  "The  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maine 
Board  of  Agriculture"  is  now  in  press,  and  we 
have  seen  some  of  the  advanced  sheets.  They 
are  very  interesting,  and  eminently  practical,  and 
contain  a  collection  of  opinions,  details  of  exper- 
iments, plana  of  improvement,  and  results  ob- 
tained in  different  localities  and  soils,  and  in  such 
variety  of  circumstances,  as  will  afford  some  use- 
ful hint  to  every  one — all  from  practical  farmers 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Blended  with  these, 
Mr.  Ooodaie  gives  his  own  notes  of  observation 
and  instruction,  whether  of  science  or  art,  theory 
or  practice,  in  plain,  but  forcible  terms,  and  free 
as  possible  of  mere  technical  phrases.  A  good 
example  of  this  occurs  at  pp.  127 — 130,  in  explain- 
ing the  importance  of  shelter  to  animals,  as  econ- 
omy of  food,  and  the  identity  of  food  and  fuel  in 
processes  of  combustion  and  evolution  of  heat. 
Every  branch  of  the  farmer's  many  interests  is 
considered,  and  with  relation  to  the  climate  and 
other  local  circumstances,  are  all  the  suggestions 
applied.  4 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  work 
to  general  readers  and  young  farmers,  is  its  de- 
scnption  df  the  Aroostook  Valley  and  vicinity, 
visited  and  examined  by  Mr.  Ooodaie  last  sum* 
mer.  This  extensive  region,  far  in  the  interior 
and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Maine — ^but  little 
more  than  a  wilderness,  with  few  inhabitants,  is 
represented  as  having  a  deep,  rich  soil,  not  ex- 
celled in  fertility  by  any  land  in  the  West,  and  a 
climate  of  great  salubrity,  where  pulmonary  dis- 
ease is  unknown,  and  though  so  far  north,  hav- 
ing seasons  long  enough  to  mature  the  common 
grain  and  root  crops  grown  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

I  cannot  ask  space  to  say  much  more  of  this 
part  of  the  report,  but  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
farmers  of  Maine,  every  one  of  whom-  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  report  entire.  Let  them  look 
well  at  tne  land  in  Aroostook,  obtainable  at  a 
nominal  price,  near  home,  where  there  is  no  fe- 
ver and  ague,  with  a  market  for  all  that  they 
ought  to  sml,  close  at  hand,  and  contrast  it  with 
land  in  the  West,  where  at  the  present  hour,  the 
value  of  wheat  is  not  enough  to  pay  its  transpor- 
tation to  market  on  the  seaboard.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  invalids,  and  those  who  delight  in  many 
children,  we  quote  the  following  in  favor  of  \iiQ 
Aroostook  climate. 

"In  the  report  (Surgeon's)  fVom  Fort  Kent  art 
mentioned  niunerous  facts  going  to  show  botli 
the  longevity  of  individuals,  and  the  rapid  natu- 
ral increase  of  population.  For  instance,  six  fam- 
ilies living  within  the  space  of  a  mile  had  ojit- 
hundred  and  six  children  in  all.  Twelve  other 
families  had  ninety-three  children,  in  an  aggre- 
gate married  life  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
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years,  averaging  a  birth  every  twenty  months  in 
each  family.  One  settler  had  nineteen  children 
ir  eighteen  years  j  another  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
n.ne,  nad  twenty ;  another  had  twenty-six,  the 
mother  being  fifty-three  years  old.  Many  other 
facts  are  cited,  showing  that  whatever  the  cold  of 
winter  or  other  pccuharities  of  climate,  there  is 
nothing  to  preclude  the  highest  conditions  of 
health  and  longevity." 

Let  the  people  and  Legislators  of  Maine  heed 
the  councils  of  such  men  as  their  former  land 
agent,  Hon.  E.  L.  Hamlin,  in  favor  of  opening 
this  region  of  great  natural  wealth  to  communi- 
cation with  the  seaports,  and  let  farmers  eve^- 
where  be  encouraged  by  the  evidence 'in  Mr. 
Goodale's  report  that  farming  can  be  made  prof- 
itable in  Mame,  for  they  would  be  inexcusable, 
who  would  fail  in  it  any  where  else,  while  boast- 
ing of  gi-eater  natural  advantages. 

J>tC,  31.  FOLLT  FaUI. 


For  the  Nie»  England  Farmer, 
ZiITTIrB  THIiraB, 

Or,  a  Walk  in  Mr  Garden....No.  13. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  in  which  man- 
kind so  geoersdly  and  so  frequently  make  a  mis- 
take as  in  the  neglect  of  little  things.  Let  us 
look  first  at 

THE  SCHOOL  BOT. 

He  makes  his  first  mistake  in  supposing  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  if  he  is  heedless  about 
his  spelling,  his  hand-writing  and  his  reading. 
If  he  plays  truant  it  is  of  little  moment  to  him. 
Hut  if  he  persists  in  neglecting  these  apparently 
Hitle  things,  he  will  certainly  grow  up  to  be  a 
h'ungler  in  great  things.  I  have  seen  a  fooy  spurn 
with  contempt  a  subject  proposed  for  composi- 
tion, as  for  example,  a  bee,  regarding  it  altogeth- 
er beneath  his  .attention.  But  Baron  Cuvier,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  the  world  ever  saw,  at- 
tributed his  whole  success  as  a  scientific  man  to 
I  he  study  of  insects.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  is 
known  to  every  literary  person,  at  least,  acquired 
his  success  by  his  attention  to  little  things.  Sup- 
}]ose  he  was  visiting  the  ruins  of  some  abbey, 
with  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  he  would  note 
down  every  insect,  plant,  rock  or  tree  that  he 
K&w,  and  then  interweave  them  all  into  his  next 
book,  to  be  re^  with  interest  by  those  who  des- 
piKC  little  things. 

Every  man  in  active  life  must  attend  to  little 
things.  Carry  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars  in- 
to a  bank  and  the  cashier  would  attend  to  the  lit- 
tle circumstance  of  your  signing  your  name  on 
its  back.  It  is  a  little  thing  of  itself,  but  neg- 
lected it  would  soon  ruin  a  nank.  The  sea  cftp- 
tuin  must  attend  to  little  things  or  hLs  ship  will 
be  wrecked.    But  it  is 

THE  farmer's  BOT 

VTho  should  learn  this  habit.  A  little  hole  in 
a  fence  may  cause  your  whole  garden  to  be  des- 
1  roved.  A  little  hole  in  a  fence  rarely  ever  grows 
J- mailer  of  itself;  so  a  little  duty  neglected  rare- 
ly ever  passes  unnoted,  but  results  in  some  trou- 
ble. A  little  attention  to  that  young  cow  will 
make  her  gentle.  Much  of  a  farmer's  income  is 
Diude  up  of  little  things,  and  he  who  does  not 
attach  importance   to  these  little  rills  of  profit 


will  never  eigoy  a  large  stream  as  the  result  of 
their  flowing  together.  A  man  may  be  stiney 
and  mean,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  stnct 
economy  in  the  use  of  time  and  money. 

Having  penned  these  thoughts  which  passed 
throuffh  my  mind  while  tyin^  up  some  little  trees 
to  stakes  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down  hj 
the  snow,  I  remain  as  little  as  ever, 

Bethdf  Me.,  January  1, 1858.  n.  T.  t« 

BETHEL  farmer's  CLUB. 

Officers.'^'S,  T.  True,  M.  D.,  President;  D, 
F.  Brown,  Vice  President ;  A.  L.  Burbank,  Ssc« 
retary ;  J.  A.  Twitchell,  Treasurer  and  Librarian  ^ 
Z.  Thompson,  O.  Chapman,  D.  F.  Brown,  Con>» 
on  Subjects. 

Rr  the  New  England  Fai  ma  4 

DTTTUBS  OF  OATTIiB  SHOW  COM- 
XITTSaS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  have  glanced  my  eye  over 
your  iiir  sheet,  (No.  2  of  Vol  XH.,)  just  come 
to  hand,  and  am  pleased  to  find  the  doings  of 
my  own  county  so  handsomely  noticed  by  you* 
While  conscious  that  we  omit  many  things  that 
ought  to  be  done,  we  feel  proud  of  some  things 
that  we  have  done.  As  a  general  thing,  I  think 
our  committees  have  felt  more  fully  the  import- 
ance of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  and  the  rs- 
sponsibility  attached  to  their  reports,  than  is  felt 
in  most  societies.  In  truth  the  committees  ase 
the  almoners  of  the  bounty  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  acting  in  this  capacity,  and  as  much  in  honor 
bound  to  discharge  their  duty  with  good  fidelit^^ 
as  though  ten  times  as  much  were  entrusted  to  their 
awards.  Suppose  they  should  at  hap-hazasd, . 
with  no  intelligent  views  of  what  thby  were  doing, 
recommend  an  implement  as  worthy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  farmmg  community — ^which  realW 
was  of  no  value — and  in  consequence  of  such 
recommendation  many  of  their  neighbors  should 
purchase  such  implements,  would  they  not  be 
putting  forward  false  pretences  ?  I  think  they 
would.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  say  the^ 
intended  right,  and  did  the  best  they  could. 
They  should  first  be  careful  to  know  what  is 
right,  and  then  vigilant  to  do  it,  and  nothing  dif- 
ferent. 

Sovih  DanoerSf  Jatu,  1858. 


•  • 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THXN  AISTD  NOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Several  years  since  while  tray- 
elling  from  Springfield  to  Boston,  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  gentleman  (all  but  his  name)  who 
had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufactories  at  Palmer.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
not,  during  his  connection  with  the  business,  wit- 
nessed a  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  no  greater 
than  I  have  seen  in  human  nature  in  general.*' 
To  prove  his  assertion  he  gave  me  two  short 
chapters  of  his  observations,  which  I  take  the 
liber' y  to  quote. 

"When  1  came  here, now  more  than  forty  yeais 
ago,  we  spun  our  yarns  at  the  factory  and  people 
came  from  the  towns  around  and  took  them  hqtne 
and  wove  them.  After  I  had  been  here  a  liu^^ 
while  I  was  sent  into  some  of  these  towns  to.tJbok 
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up  cloth  that  had  not  been  returned.  I  went 
through  a  part  of  Enfield,  Pelham,  Amherst  and 
Belchertown.  Their  fanning  and  living  was  of 
the  meanest  sort.  The  mowing  fields  were  full  of 
bushes.  Hie  fences  were  poor.  The  houses  were 
small,  unpainted  and  open.  Back  of  the  house 
stood  a  hay-stack,  with  a  few  poor  cattle  eating 
into  it  at  the  risk  of  being  buned  up.  Right  by 
the  door  was  half  a  load  of  green  wood,  the  aze 
standing  in  a  log  that  the  owner  was  too  lasy  to 
split.  Sitting  in  the  chimney  comer  within,  you 
would  find  a  man  with  his  face  burnt  up  with 
cider  brandy,  and  about  the  house  tf  poor,  dis- 
couraged looking  woman,  with  a  few  half-naked 
children.  The  school-houses  are  like  the  dwell- 
ing-houses, hardly  fit  for  the  esttle.  As  to  the 
people  I  wanted  to  see,  no  one  could  tell  anything 
about  them.  They  had  died,  run  away,  disap- 
peared nobody  knew  where.  1  went  on  a  fool's 
errand. 

''This  was  forty  years  ago*  I  did  not  go  over 
the  ground  again  till  last  year,  when  I  went  to 
buy  timber  for  our  new  milL  It  was  another 
country.  The  bushes  were  out  of  the  fields,  the 
hay-stacks  were  covered  by  good  bams.  Nice 
painted  houses  stood  where  the  old  hovels  stood 
oefore.  The  brandv  drinkers,  too,  had  died  off, 
and  the  women  ana  children,  with  their  bright 
looks  and  neat,  comfortable  dresses,  had  no  re- 
semblance to  the  poor  creatures  I  saw  there  be- 
fore. I  can  show  you  a  bill  in  which  I  am  charged 
fifty  cents  for  cotton  cloth  not  so  good  as  we 
make  now  for  six,  but  I  tell  vou,  Sir,  human  na- 
ture has  gone  ahead  in  the  last  fifty  years  more 
than  cotton  machinery.  It's  mind,*  wideawake, 
that  makes  progress.  We  have  improved  our 
machines  now,  but  we  shall  improve  them  more. 
For  every  marCs  noddle  nouMhdayB  is  on  the 
think." 

To  those  who  mourn  the  lateness  of  their  ad- 
vent, and  sigh  for  the  past,  I  commend  the  above. 
It  will  aid  them  in  forming  another  brilliant  pe- 
riod about  the  dear  old  times.  To  others  it  may 
furnish  the  occasion  of  thankfulness  for  their 
happier  lot,  and  an  encouragement  to  still  further 
improvement.  x. 

CANDY  AND  POISON. 

A  paper  on  "Colored  Confectionary*'  was  re- 
cently read  before  the  British  Association,  from 
which  we  condense  some  valuable  and  novel  in- 
formation. We  learn  that,  for  economy's  sake, 
confectioners,  in  coloring  candies,  &c.,  have  re- 
course for  their  greens  to  Brunswick  green,  car- 
bonate of  copper,  or  arsenite  of  copper ;  for  the 
yellows,  to  chromate  of  lead  or  gamboge ;  for 
their  reds,  to  red  lead,  vermilion,  or  cinnabar ; 
and  for  their  whites,  to  white  lead.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  pernicious  coloring  agents  used, 
and  they  are  among  the  deadliest  poisons.  The 
w^ay  in  which  these  poisons  are  laid  on  also  de- 
serves a  word  of  passing  remark.  In  some  in- 
stances a  very  thin  coating  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter is  used,  so  as  to  spread  over  a  very  large  sur- 
face a  small  portion  of  the  material  used ;  but 
in  other  cases  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  in 
one  instance  a  quantity  of  arsenite  of  copper 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  healthy  adult 
was  procured  from  a  piece  of  ornamental  table 
confectionary,  not  the  size  of  a  sugar  almond. 
Confectioners  have  no  reason  to  use  these  poi- 


sons, for  there  are  harmless  vegetable  colors 
enough  to  answer  their  purposes.  Among  these 
are*-for  yellows,  safliron,  tumeric,  French  berries, 
quercitron  bark,  fbstic-wood,  and  lakes  of  the 
last  four  colors.  Reds— cochineal,  lake  ditto,  in- 
cluding carmine,  Brazil  wood,  madder,  and  lakes 
of  the  last  two  colors.  Purples — ^madder  pumle, 
logwood  and  indigo,  any  of  the  lakes  with  inmgo 
or  litmus.  Blues — ^litmus  and  indigo.  Greens 
-*sap  green  (ramnua  cathcaiiats^)  mixtures  of 
any  of  the  vegetable  yellows  or  IsJlcs  with  indi- 
go, including  Persian  berries  and  indigo.  Nor 
would  the  products  of  their  arts  suffer  in  their 
attractive  appearance  by  the  employment  of  such 
colors.  We  most  strongly  advise  every  one  who 
values  his  health,  and  perhaps  his  Ufe,  as  mat- 
teis  are  at  present  constituted,  sedulously  to 
bvoid  partaking  of  articles  of  confectionary  ex- 
hibiting either  blue  or  green,  but  especially  of 
such  as  are  green,  these  latter  being  but  too  fre- 
quently of  a  most  deadly  poisonous  nature- 
Am.  Druggk^9  Circular. 


Pot  the  Ntm  Bnglmtd  Pixrmer. 
WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT. 

Mr.  H.,  of  B.,  New  Jersey,  with  a  fomily  of 
four  adult  persons,  and  with  the  intention  of  be- 
ing strictly  economical,  deems  it  necessary  to 
consume  eight  pounds  of  Havana  sugar  and  one 
or  two  pounds  of  grained  sugar  a  week,  beside  a 
good  deal  of  molasses  and  a  little  honey  and 
syrup.  The  aggregate  is  equivalent  to  at  least 
five  nundred  pounds  of  sugar  a  year. 

Mr.  A.,  of  J.,  in  New  Jersey,  in  a  family  often 
persons,  several  of  whom  are  mere  children,  uses 
nine  pounds  of  Havana  sugar  and  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  besides  much  molasses  and  syrup, 
every  week.  This  is  equal  to  the  consumption  of 
something  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  of 
sugar,  yearly. 

Mr.  H.,  of ,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

consumes,  in  a  family  of  little  more  the  average 
size  and  number,  from  four  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  maple  sugar  yearly,  besides 
some  molasses  and  honey,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar  from  Havana. 

Mrs.  J.  C,  of  E.,  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  com- 
pany of  about  twenty  persons,  partly  boarders 
and  partly  her  own  children,  uses  seventy-four 
pounds  of  sugar  a  month,  besides  several  gallons 
of  syrup  and  molasses ;  equal,  it  is  believed,  to 
about  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  yeai'ly. 

Now,  reader,  is  not  here  a  tremendous  waste  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  waste  of  vital  energ>' ; 
for  sugar  is  almost  wholly  carbon,  and  the  terri- 
ble conflagration  it  causes  in  the  lungs,  exhausts, 
prematurely,  the  vital  energies  of  the  system  and 
thus  wastes  the  precious  stock  which  Ood  has  as- 
signed us,  of  health  and  life.  But,  secondly,  it 
is  a  waste  of  property ;  for  most  of  our  food  is 
sweet  enough,  witnout  any  addition  of  saccharine 
substance.  Some  of  the  articles  which  come  to 
our  tables  contain  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter;  so  that  he  who  consumes  six 
or  eight  pounds  of  food  of  various  kinds  a  day 
receives  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  sugar  at  tl>e 
same  time.  And  who  that  is  not  wiser  than  He 
who  fom^cd  htm  and  appointed  him  his  daily 
food  shall  say  that  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to 
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a  pound  of  sugar  a  day  is  not  sufficient  for  na- 
ture's best  purposes  ? 

It  is  no  trifling  tax  to  pay  fifty  dollars  a  year 
for  sugar,  in  a  family  of  little  more  than  ordinary 
dimensions.  Yet  many  do  it  $  and  many  more 
expend  in  this  way  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
that  sum.  Why,  twenty-five  dollars  only,  or  one- 
half  the  maximum  of  this  waste,  would  buy  three 
barrels  of  the  best  wheat  flour,  which  would  make 
about  eight  hundred  pounds  of  good  bread,  or 
more  than  two  pounds  to  a  family  daily  for  the 
whole  year;  or  it  would  give  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  Indian  meal;  or  some  four  or  five 
pounds  of  Indian  bread  daily  for  the  same  time. 
Is  there  then,  in  the  use  oi  what  as  Christian 
economists  we  may  justly  call  extra  sugar,  no 
waste  P  Is  there  no  practical  disregard  of  the  in- 
junction, "Waste  not,  want  not?  "  And  to  people; 
who  waste  thus,  is  the  discipline  of  hard  times  un- 
necessary ?  W.  A.  A. 

Fbr  tht  New  EttgUmd  Farmer. 

UNDBBDBAININa. 

Mr.  Edftob  : — ^Enclosed  is  two  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  Farmer  another  year.  I  am  much  pleased 
and  instructed  with  it,  because  I  get  the  experi- 
ence of  so  many  of  my  brother  farmers  upon  ag- 
ricultural improvements.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
subject  of  underdraining  is  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Farmer.  From  the  little  imperfect 
experience  that  I  have  had,  I  feel  satisfied  that  l^ 
will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  ioiprovements  that 
can  be  made  in  New  England.  1  think  it  would 
be  much  better  for  those  who  have  any  spare  in- 
come, to  spend  it  in  underdraining  than  it  is  to 
Surchase  more  land.  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  great 
eal  of  land,  that  is  now  cultivated  with  great 
difficulty  because  it  is  so  late  in  the  season  before 
it  can  be  worked  upon,  might  by  proper  under- 
draining  be  made  to  produce  double  tne  amount 
that  is  now  obtained ;  beside  having  the  conven- 
ience of  working  upon  it  early  in  the  season  with- 
out any  fear  of  beine  injured  by  drought — ^for 
land  that  needs  underdraining,  if  properly  plowed, 
will  seldom  be  affected  by  drought.  I  nope  to 
see  more  upon  this  important  suoject  from  the 
pens  of  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  it 
than  the  writer  of  this  article. 

Thomas  Haskell. 
Gloucester,  Janwxry  1, 1858. 


STOP  IN  TIMII. 


Young  man,  you  who  take  your  glass  of  grog, 
because  it  is  fashionable,  accept  a  friendly  warn- 
ing of  your  danger  and  stop  in  time.  The  custom 
is  fraught  with  danger,  and  so  sure  as  you  persist 
in  it,  so  sure  will  you  become  a  slave  to  the  oottle. 
You  may  think  there  is  no  danger  of  this — that 
you  arc  so  strong  within  yourself  that  you  can 
stop  at  any  point  upon  the  road  to  ruin  and  re- 
trace your  steps  with  ease.  Deluded  man,  you 
may  see  your  error  when  it  is  too  late ;  for  there 
is  a  point  upon  the  dangerous  road  from  beyond 
which  few  have  ever  returned,  and  these  few  nave 
performed  the  feat  with  almost  superhuman  strug- 
gles. You  can  break  the  habit  noio— its  fetters 
are  not  rivetted  as  yet,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
})reak  loose  from  a  custom  which  will  inevitably 
ruin  you  if  you  persist  in  its  practice.    You  are 


strong  enough  now  to  stop,  and  you  peril  your 
life  and  your  soul  by  risking  the  gathering  dan- 
ger any  longer.  Your  helpless  weakness  will 
come  upon  you  in  an  hour  wnen  you  least  expect 
it.  You  will  be  in  the  midat  of  a  debauching 
revel,  and  Uien  gaunt  danger  will  suddenly  stand 
out  before  you,  and  you  will  then  feel  your  help- 
lessness' and  want  of  power  to  grapple  with  a 
curse  the  most  afflictive .  that  ever  scourged  hu- 
manity.   Stop  in  time. — Bpvrii  ofihe  Age. 


THB  FBBAOHINa  OF  THB  TAOBS* 

At  midnight  hoar,  when  illenoe  reigni, 

Throagh  all  the  woodland  ipaoes, 
Begin  the  bodiet  and  the  trees 
To  WBTO  and  whisper  in  the  breeie, 

AU  talking  in  their  places. 

The  Bose-trash  flames  with  looks  of  Joy,  - 

And  perftune  breathes  in  i^owing ; 
"A  Boss's  111b  is  qoickly  past ! 
Then  let  me  whfle  my  time  shall  last, 

Be  richlj,  gaily  blowing!" 

ne  Aspen  whispers,  <*9unken  day ! 

Not  me  thy  glare  decelveth ! 
Thy  sonbeam  is  a  deadly  dart, 
That  quivers  in  the  Bose'e  heart— 

My  shuddering  sool  It  grfereth  !*' 

The  slender  Poplar  speaks  and  seemi 

To  stretch  her  green  hands  higher ; 
"Up  yonder  life's  pure  river  flows. 
So  sweetly  mnrmnrs,  brighUy  glows. 

To  that  I  still  aspire !" 

The  Wniow  looks  to  earth  and  speaks: 

"My  arm  to  fold  thee  yeameth ; 
I  let  my  hair  float  down  to  thee ; 
Entwine  therein  thy  flowers  for  me ; 

As  mother,  child  adometh  !*' 

And  next  the  wealthy  Vlvan  tree  sighs  : 

"Alas  !  my  treasure  crush  me ! 
This  load  with  which  my  shoulders  groan 
Take  off— it  is  not  mine  alone, 

By  robbing,  you  refresh  me  !*' 

The  Fir  tree  speaks  in  cheerfUl  mood : 

"A  blossom  bore  I  never ; 
But  steadfttBtness  ts  all  my  store ; 
In  Summer's  heat,  in  Winter's  roar, 

I  keep  my  green  forever !" 

The  proud  and  lofty  Oak  tree  speaks : 

"God's  thunderbolt  confounds  me  ! 
And  yet  no  storm  can  bow  me  down, 
Strength  Is  my  stem  and  strength  my  crown ; 

Ye  weak  ones,  gather  round  me  !" 

The  Ivy  vine  kept  close  to  hhn, 

Her  tendrils  round  him  flinging ; 
"Be  who  no  strength  has  of  his  own. 
Or  laves  not  well  to  stand  alone, 

May  to  a  friend  be  clinging." 

Much  elie,  not  half  forgot,  they  said ; 

And  still  to  me  came  creeping. 
Low-whispered  words,  upon  the  air, 
While  by  the  grave  alone  stood  there 

The  Cypress  mutely  weeping. 

0 !  might  they  reach  one  human  heart, 

These  tender  accents  creeping ! 
What  wonder  if  they  do  not  t«ich  f 
The  trees  by  starlight  only  pleach, 

When  we  must  needs  be  sleeping. 

Terumuee  Farmer  and  Meckantc. 
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IiBTTBB  7BOM  MB.  BBOWIT. 

Washin^ftorif  Jan.  21, 1858. 

My  Deab  Sir  : — ^In  my  last  letter  I  closed  a 
brief  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  U.  S. 
Agricoltural  Society,  spoke  of  the  Aquarium  at 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  had  a  word  upon  gen- 
eral matters.  Since  then  I  have  visited  most  of 
the  puhlic  huildings  and  grounds  in  the  city, 
looked  in  several  times  upon  hoth  branches  of 
Congress,  exchanged  civilities  with  many  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  have  found  every  where  some* 
thing  to  interest  and  instruct. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  has  been 
^rery  much  improved  since  my  visit  to  it  in  1856. 
A  new  style  of  architecture  has  been  introduced 
in  the  construction  of  dwellings,  which  greatly 
relieves  the  eye  from  the  monotony  of  high,  un- 
omamental  brick  walls  which  were  every  where 
peering  to  the  donds.  A  large  number  of  the 
streets  are  also  lined  with  fine  trees  for  shade, 
such  as  the  maple,  elm  and  ailanthus,  which  will 
soon  afibrd  protection  from  hot  suns,  and  be  high- 
ly ornamental  to  the  wide  and  glaring  sidewalks 
and  streets.  During  the  administration  of  Ma- 
jor B.  B.  Feench,  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  he  caused  several  thous- 
and shade  trees  to  be  planted,  which  are  now 
greatly  improving  the  appearance  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  havings  a  highly  salutary  effect  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view. 

The  Oeneral  Post  Office  building,  which  is  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  has  been  nearly  dou- 
bled in  sixe  since  the  first  part  of  it  was  erected, 
and  is  a  noble  structure.  The  PcUent  Office  has 
also  been  greatly  enlarged,  occupies  a  whole 
square,  and  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  Trecuury  Departm^  has  been  largely 
extended,  and  when  finished  will  present  the 
longest  and  most  imposing  colonnade  to  be  found 
In  the  world.  These  buildings  are  all  in  the  pro- 
cess of  completion,  afibrding  employment  for  a 
large  number* of  men,  using  vast  quantities  of 
raw  and  manufactured  material,  especially  iron, 
and  making  a  quick  and  excellent  home  market 
for  ail  the  products  of  the  farms  in  that  region. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  workmen  as 
I  passed  them,  I  should  think  a  large  portion  of 
them  were  foreigners;  those  engaged  on  the 
coarser  work,  such  as  excavating,  removing  stone, 
lumber  or  iron,  being  Irishmen,  while  those  oc- 
cupied as  stone-cutters  or  sculptors,  were  Ger- 
mans, and  the  painters,  or  at  least  those  engaged 
in  the  fresco  painting,  were  Italians. 

But  the  building  which  most  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  all,  is  the  Capitol,  as  its  magnitude 
and  high  position  give  it  a  prominence  over  all 
others — indeed  over  every  thing  else.  It  is  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  a  large  portion  of  which 


is  brought,  I  understand,  from  quarries  in  the 
town  of  Lee,  Mass.  The  new  wings  are  covered 
in,  the  roofs  being  iron  and  cement  with  plates 
of  glass  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  These 
plates  are  of  sufficient  strength  for  workmen  to 
travel  over  in  any  direction,  but  were  readily 
broken  to  atoms  by  the  terrific  hail-storm  which 
occurred  in  Washington  last  summer,  accompa- 
nied by  thunder  and  lightning,  so  that  ''fire  and 
hail  actually  ran  along  upon  the  ground !"  Thous- 
ands of  panes  of  glass  were  broken  and  the  gar- 
dens and  crops  tom\o  pieces  and  scattered  abroad 
wherever  the  storm  passed.  The  hail  stones  were 
as  large  as  common-sized  hens'  eggs,  and  fell  with 
tremendous  force.  It  was  represented  to  us  as  a 
terrific  scene.  Where  blinds  were  not  closed 
there  were  showers  of  broken  glass  as  well  as 
hail,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  close  those  that 
were  open,  the  blows  of  the  stones  were  so  rapid 
and  heavy.  All  animals  sought  shelter;  fowls 
fluttered  in  wild  confusion — ^horses  broke  from 
their  fastenings,  and  cattle  ran  bellowing  from 
their  pastures  in  paroxysms  of  pain  and  fright. 
In  the  glass  houses  at  the  Botanical  Garden,  and 
the  green  houses  of  the  city  there  were  scarcely 
any  whole  panes  left,  while  the  plants  were  sadly 
broken  and  riddled  and  scattered  about 

The  grounds  now  enclosed  around  the  Capitol 
have  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres,  and  are  pleas- 
antly laid  out  and  planted  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  while  plats  of  various  shapes 
are  filled  with  a  variety  of  flowers  blooming  in 
succession  from  February  until  November  or  De* 
oember.  Some  of  the  fine  maples,  American  or 
English  elms,  and  a  few  sycamore  or  button  wood 
trees,  have  already  attained  such  a  size  as  to  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  magnificent  buUding  itseli, 
and  already  need  a  judicious  thinning  and  prun- 
ing. It  is  now  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  these 
grounds  to  more  than  double  their  original  size, 
and  I  understand  that  a  committee  of  both 
branches  have  agreed  to  make  such  a  report. 
Such  an  enlargement  of  the  grounds  becomes 
necessary  since  the  extension  of  the  building,  as 
the  wings  now  extend  north  and  south,  to  the 
very  sidewalks  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  itself. 
It  is  the  intention  to  increase  the  space  on  all 
sides  of  the  present  grounds,  and  thus  bring 
them  into  proportion  with  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  structure  to  which  they  must  al- 
ways be  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  surround- 
ings. 

The  Capitol  is  a  miniature  world,  and  a  world 
of  wonder,  too.  Its  length  is  740  feet,  and  its 
width  270,  and  covers,  including  its  terraces, 
which  enclose  a  series  of  rooms,  some  five  or  six 
acres  of  land.  The  new  dome  now  in  process  of 
construction  will  surpass  in  grandeur,  in  beauty 
of  conception,  in  style   and  magnificence,  any 
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thing  of  the  kind  on  this  continent,  and  perhaps 
not  excelled  by  any  similar  structure  in  the  world. 
It  will  rise  300  feet  from  the  base,  and  230  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  building,  and  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  figure  representing  the 
Genius  of  America,  designed  by  Crawford.  The 
pediments  in  the  extensions  are  also  to  be  filled 
with  colossal  statuary,  much  of  which  is  already 
cut  and  ready  to  occupy  its  place. 

Many  of  the  rooms  are  finished  and  painted  in 
fresco  with  exquisite  taste  and  beauty.  The  col- 
ors are  brilJiant,  and  are  not  placed  on  the  sur- 
face merely,  but  are  imbedded  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  mortar,  so  that  if  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  of  the  plastering  were  scraped  off,  the  paint- 
ing would  still  remain.  The  designs  upon  the 
walls  are  emblematical,  or  illustrative  of  the 
business  of  the  committee  which  occupies  the 
room.  In  the  room  of  the  committee  on  agricul' 
titre,  for  instance,  Cincinnatus,  and  his  oxen,  men 
and  plow  are  represented  as  at  work  in  the  field, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  Gen.  Put- 
nam with  his  hands  are  figured  as  engaged  in  ru- 
ral labor, — ^^'hile  all  the  ceiling  glows  with  the 
ripened  harvest,  with  golden  grain  and  luscious 
fruits.  In  the  room  of  naval  affairs,- the  engines 
of  war,  and  in  that  of  commerce,  bales  of  goods, 
views  of  distant  lands,  or  fine  models  of  merchant 
ships,  with  their  spreading  sails  whitening  every 
sea. 

The  floors  in  the  passages  are  conatructed  of  a 
material  made  of  ground  flint  and  clay,  baked 
very  hard,  aud  are  inlaid  with  various  colors. 
The  blocks  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
cut  into  various  shapes,  and  laid  so  as  to  form  a 
mosaic  or  tesselated  pavement,  which  is  very 
bright  and  beautiful.  The  roofs  are  cast  iron,  ajid 
to  prevent  an  outward  pressure  of  the  walls  by 
the  expansion  of  the  iron  in  hot  weather,  the  ends 
of  the  rafters  rest  on  a  series  of  rollers  on  the 
top  of  the  walls,  so  that  as  they  expand,  they  roll 
out,  and  return  as  they  cool  and  contract 

The  new  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  vast  and  magnificent ;  the  ceiling  is  stained 
glass,  35  feet  from  the  floor,  and  above  this,  the 
glass  roof  admits  the  light,  which  streams  down 
and  kindles  the  rich  painting  and  gilding  into  a 
soft  and  delightful  glow.  The  chamber  is  lighted 
from  above,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  new  south 
wing,  and  is  entirely  excluded  from  all  external 
objects  and  sounds.  In  its  walls  around  the  room 
are  18  panels  to  be  painted  in  fresco,  one  of 
which  only  is  now  filled.  Galleries  extend  around 
the  room,  back  of  which  are  many  niches  yet  to 
be  filled  with  statuary.  Between  the  Hall  and 
the  outsides  of  the  building  are  corridors,  rooms 
with  tesselated  pavements,  for  hats  and  coata  of 
the  members,  or  clerks,  or  committees,  or  retir- 
ing rooms. 


Some  writers  have  commented  "with  free  pena 
upon  the  design  and  finish  of  this  room,  as  being 
constructed  adversely  to  the  principles  of  acous- 
tics, ornamented  in  a  tawdry  and  whimsical  man- 
ner, and  without  the  exercise  of  a  just  and  refined 
taste.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  objections  are 
somewhat  captious,  and  at  least  not  well-founded 
On  entering  the  Hall  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  a 
gush  of  pleasure  for  which  I  was  not  prepared, 
because  impressions  to  the  contrary  had  been 
previously  received.  There  was  a  soft  and  pleas- 
ant light,  but  no  glare ;  the  air  was  warm,  but 
pure  and  elastic,  and,  save  what  noise  was  atten- 
dant upon  the  business  of  the  session,  the  bustle 
of  the  busy  world  had  no  admission  there.  There 
is  much  gilding  and  bright  colors  in  painting,  I 
admit,  but  these  seem  necessary  to  give  a  cheer- 
ful aspect  to  a  room  so  secluded  from  the  direct 
solar  light.  The  finish  is  gorgeous,  but  not  taw- 
dry or  whimsicaL  In  the  original  design  by 
Walteb,  this  room  extended  to  the  outer  walls, 
but  was  revised  by  Capt  H.  C.  Meigs,  of  the 
corps  of  Engineers,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
tension of  flie  Capitol,  the  Post-office  building 
and  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Aque- 
duct. One  of  the  charges  urged  against  the  Rep- 
resentatives' Chamber  is,  that  little  can  be  heard 
on  the  floor  or  in  the  galleries  when  a  member  is 
speaking ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  fault  of  the 
room,  for  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  passions  are 
hushed,  and  the  services  of  the  place  are  con- 
ducted ^'decently  and  in  order,"  the  faint  voice  of 
the  preacher  can  be  distinctly  heard  in  every 
part.  When  tl^e  distinguished  Virginian,  An- 
drew Stevenson,  was  Speaker  of  the  House, 
there  was  a  proposition  to  alter  the  Hall,  and 
several  members  called  upon  him  to  inquire,  if  it 
were  possible  to  remedy  the  difficulty  in  hearing? 
He  promptly  replied,  ^^certainly,  let  every  member 
behave  like  a  gentleman  I  and  there  will  be  no  dif' 
/icuUy"  And  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If 
there  were  no  desks  in  the  JIall,  no  franldng  of 
documents,  no  letter  toriting,  no  conversation,  and 
no  reading  of  newspapers,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  hearing  the  speeches  of  members,  and 
the  business  of  the  session  would  be  done  in 
about  half  the  time  usually  occupied  heretofore. 
Capt.  Meigs  did  not  undertake  to  construct  a 
room  where  a  man's  voice  could  be  heard  despite 
the  scratching  of  hundreds  of  pens,  the  rattling 
and  cracking  of  hot  political  newspapers,  the 
rushing  of  pages  and  the  tumbling  of  huge  tomes 
into  wooden  boxes !  As  well  might  the  House 
assemble  on  the  sea-shore,  and  ask  that  remorse- 
less element  to  be  still,  as  to  transact  business 
comfortably  under  the  existing  circumstances  in 
that  Babel  of  confusion,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  Capt.  Meigs  has  achieved  a  com- 
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plete  success,  and  that  not  only  this  room,  but  platUi  some  of  the  latter  being  in  blossom.  The 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  projected,  and  is  exe-  plantsy  grounds,  &c.,  are  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Wn.- 
cuting  his  plans,  redound  to  his  fame  as  an  Engi-  liam  R.  Smith,  a  gentleman  educated  in  the 
neer  of  no  common  order.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  Kew  gardens,  in  England,  and  to  whom  I  am  in- 
commanding  personal  appearance,  of  great  ur- '  debted  for  kind  attentions. 


banity  of  manner,  quick  to  comprehend  and  sug- 
gest, and  an  able  and  faitfaAil  public  officer. 


I  shall  leave  here  to-morrow  and  after  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  New  York,  be  at  my  post  again, 


The  Library  of  Congress  is  on  the  west  front  as  usual 


Very  truly  yours, 


of  the  capitol,  from  the  piazza  of  which  there  is  a 
commanding  yiew  of  the  cities  of  Georgetown 
and  Alexandria,  and  a  long  reach  of  the  Potomac 
riyer  and  yalley,  and  the  forests  that  skirt  the 
western  shore,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Laige 
additions  are  annually  made  to  the  Library,  and 
since  its  destruction  by  fire  a  few  years  since,  it 


Jod  Nourae,  Esq.,  Boston*     Simon  Brown. 


/^  the  New  England  Parmer. 

WINTSB  BUTTEB  AND   DB.  AIjCOTT. 

Me.  Editor  : — ^I  saw  an  article  in  the  Farmer 

of  Janl  2d,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Silas  Brown,  in 

.      ,  1    M.     -.1.         .J      1.1       11  ,keKard  to  making  winter  butter.    Allow  me  to 

has  been  rebuUt  with  considerable  splendor,  and^^d^  ^  word  of  my  experience.    He  says,  -we  set 

highly  finished  in  eyery  part  Mr.  Mbehan,  Li-  the  pans  on  the  stoye  or  some  other  hot  place." 
brarian,  and  his  Assistant,  Cha&les  W.  Hinhan,  Now  I  much  prefer  to  place  them  oyer  a  kettle 
E»q.,are  entitled  to  my  thanks,  for  kind  personal  ^^  boiling  water,  as  then  there  is  no  danger  of 
attentions  during  my  perambulations  oyer  the  b""^«,the  milk  or  melting  the  pan,  which  i. 

-o      /  r  frequently  done  when  set  on  the   stove,  unless 

^^■P*^**  ^  ^      great  care  is  used.    In  regard  to  churning  as 

In  the  process  of  constructing  this    massive  ^ften  in  winter  as  in  summer,  I  think  those  who 

pile,  I  was  informed  that  every  stone  that  is  laid  have  but  a  small  dairy,  say  but  one  cow,  would 


into  the  face  of  the  walls  is  sketched  upon  paper 
before  it  is  cut,  thus  giving  the  workman  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  what  he  is  to  bring  out  of  it. — 
Every  part  of  the  outside  of  the  work  is  also  pho- 
tographed as  the  work  progresses,  so  that  the 
appearances  of  the  building  In  its  different  stages 
are  all  preserved,  and,  perhaps,  may  hereafter  be 
published.  Mr. Wood  conducts  the  op- 
erations of  this  beautiful  art,  and  it  will  afford  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  reciprocate  his  kind  attentions 
whenever  he  may  visit  our  city  of  notions. 


fixA  it  quite  impracticable,  as  they  would  often 
find  themselves  minus  the  cream.  My  plan  is, 
when  I  gather  cream  but  slowly,  to  set  it  where 
it  will  freeze  and  keep  so,  till  I  get  enough  for  a 
^od  churning,  then  thaw  it  gradually  and  bring 
it  to  the  right  temperature ;  to  it  may  be  add- 
ed carrot  juice  if  you  choose.  I  do  not  think 
that  freezing  the  cream  after  it  has  once  been 
scalded,  detracts  one  iota  from  its  goodness  or 
adds  in  the  least  to  the  labor  of  churning. 

After  all,  if  we  would  only  take  Dr.  Alcott's 
advice  in  another  column,  we  might  save  our- 
selves aU  this  labor  and  trouble.  I  think  we 
women  ought  to  go  down  on  our  knees  to  thank 


Del^ations  of  the  Pavmet  and  Siovx  tnbes  of ^^na  fbr  his  efforts  in  striving  to  lighten  our  bur- 
Indians  are  here,  and  are  large,  well-formed  and  dens — ^and  yet,  when  I  eat  bread  and  milk  with 
fine-looking  men.  They  are  dressed  in  blankets  a  knife  and  fork,  I  always  want  either  the  cream 
with  broad  red  stripes,  their  faces  painted  in  In-  <>'  ^}}^^^  sprinkling  of  sugar  added,  and  a  hasty 

dian  Chief  style,  alid  their  heads  decorated  with  P.^*^^^°«  ?^^"ii^^  ^°"'  ^'  T  ^f  ^'  ^^  ^^^^^ 
uA«u  v/iiicx  DkjFxc,  »H«  M»^^  *  .«*,««o  v^«^*»»«^  ^«T.«..  ^^^^^  occasionally,  by  way  of  variety. 

the  feathers  of  various  birds.    Their  chins  are  as     Qardner,  Mass,,  1858.  Mrs.  H.  Barlow. 

innocent  of  beard  as  that  of  a  woman,  but  their 

countenances  betoken  energy  and  a  stem  will. 

They  are  treated  with  marked  attention  by  the 

government,  and  everything  is  done  to  impress 

upon  their  minds  the  power  of  the  pale  faces 

whose  guests  they  are. 

The  government  Botanical  Garden  it  situated 
west  of  the  Capitol  and  immediately  across  the 
Avenue  from  the  Capitol  grounds,  tt  is  neither 
large  nor  extraordinary  in  any  respect,  otherwise 
than  as  containing  a  collection  of  the  plants 
brought  by  Commodore  Perrt  in  the  Japan  ex- 
pedition. These,  of  course,  are  new  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  are  therefore  interesting.  Among  the 
plants  there  I  saw  the  cinnafnon  and  bread  fruit 
trees,  the  India  rubber  and  ptUm  trees,  the  guoica 
tree,  from  the  fhiit  of  which  the  excellent  jelly  of 
commerce  is  made,  several  species  of  pines  un- 
like any  of  ours,  the  rose  wood  .tree  and  the  tea 


HOBN  AII»^HOIiIiOW  HOBN. 

There  is  no  such  thing.  This  is  our  settled  be- 
lief; or  at  most  it  is  merely  an  incorrect  name 
for  some  ailment,  which  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  horns  than  with  other  parts  of  the  body  not 
particularly  diseased.  The  horns  are  at  the  base 
exceedingly  thin  as  we  all  know,  they  are  very 
good  conductors  of  heat,  and  they  cover  a  bono, 
the  pith,  which  with  its  integuments  is  exceeding- 
ly vascular,  as  is  evinced  when  a  horn  is  broken 
and  the  blood-vessels  ruptured,  the  flow  of  blood 
is  vastly  greater  than  when  any  other  bone  U 
broken  or  bruised.  Hence  it  is  that  by  feeling 
of  the  horns  it  is'eas^to  ascertain  the  general 
temperature  of  the  animal — if  it  is  feverish  and 
heated  the  horns  are  hot,  if  debilitated  its  ener- 
gies in  a  measure  prostrated,  the  horns  will  not 
be  so  warm  as  usual.  Standard  writers  on  vet- 
erinary practice  either  deny  the  existence  of  the 
disease  or  say  not  a  word  about  it. 
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CUI.TUBB   OF  THE   OBAFE. 

The  Grape  conspicnous  Moong  Vegetable  Production*— Quidc- 
11688  of  Growth— Great  Ape— Its  exemption  from  BUgbt  and 
other  Diseaaei — ^Type  of  Plenty— Position  for  Borders — Prun- 
lug— Manures  for— General  Cultivation— Mode  of  Keeping. 

The  idea  long  prevailed  that  the  grape  could 
ouly  be  cultivated  by  a  few  persons,  enjoying  the 
most  favored  localities,  and  who  had  given  the 
subject  long  and  careful  attention;  that  there 
was  some  mystery  about  it  which  could  not  be 
fathomed  by  the  common  farmer  or  gardener. 
Happily,  that  idea  has  nearly,  but  not  quite,  lost 
its  force,  and  large  numbers  of  persons  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  benefits  which  the  vine 
and  its  products  confer  upon  the  people.  This 
good  work  has  been  accomplished,  mainly, 
through  the  practical  treatises  of  the  cuUure  of 
the  vine,  which  have  trova.  time  to  time  been  laid 
before  the  public.  The  perusal  of  these  treatises 
took  away  that  mysterious  air  which  so  long  en- 
veloped the  subject,  and  led  so  many  to  a  trial, 
that  thousands  are  now  seeking  for  some  plain, 
practical  rules  for  planting  and  tending  the  vine, 
and  for  preserving  the  fruit  These  treatises  may 
be  purchased  for  50  cents  to  $1,00  each,  and  any 
one  of  them  would  be  of  service  to  a  person  who 
intends  to  cultivate  but  a  single  vine.  Clement 
Hoare,  J.  Fiske  Allen,  Charles  Reemelin  and 
Robert  Buchanan  have  each  prepared  a  work  of 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  any  one  to  take  up 
the  matter  understandingly,  and  to  prosecute  it 
successfully. 

The  first  mentioned  writer  states  that  ''of  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  world  which  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  have  rendered  condu- 
cive to  his  comfort  and  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments,  and  of  the  increase 
of  his  pleasurable  gratification,  the  vine  stands 
forward  as  the  most  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
Its  quickness  of  growth,  the  great  age  to  which 
it  will  live, — ^so  great,  indeed,  as  to  be  unknown  $ 
its  almost  total  exemption  from  all  those  adverse 
contingencies  which  blight  and  diminish  the  prod- 
uce of  other  fruit-bearing  trees ;  its  wonderful 
fertility,  and  its  delicious  fruit,  applicable  to  so 
many  purposes,  and  agreeable  to  all  palates,  in 
all  its  varied  shapes,— combine  to  make  it  out  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  by  Prov- 
idence to  promote  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
<of  the  human  race."  It  has  been  mentioned  by 
most  of  the  old  writers,  and  strikes  us  with  equal 
force  now,  as  the  type  of  plenty  and  the  symbol 
of  happiness,  when  we  see  its  beautiful  vines 
•creeping  over  lattice-work,  or  its  tempting  clus- 
ters shining  on  the  autumnai'sun. 

Some  fine  grape  may  undoubtedly  be  found 
that  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  ripen  in  our  most 
northerly  States ;  but  if  this  is  not  so,  their  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  large  numbers  through  a  se- 
ries of  years,  until  some  one  will  be  produced 


conforming  to  the  climate  in  which  it  grew.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  Concord,  Diana,  Dela- 
ware, Rebecca,  Union,  and  some  others,  will  ripen 
in  any  of  the  northen  States  in  favorable  seasons. 

We  now  propose  to  give  a  few  plain  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  vine  culture,  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  from  some  personal  experience, 
from  observation,  and  a  pretty  extensive  reading 
of  the  practices  of  the  successful  grape  growers 
of  New  England :    And  first, 

Of  Soil  and  Position, — ^If  a  person  wUl  allow  his 
mind  to  recur  to  the  position  and  the  soil  where 
he  has  often  seen  the  grape-vine  growing  in  a  wild 
state,  he  vrill  find  that  it  is  usually  in  SQpie  shel- 
tered nook,  looking  out  upon  the  warm  south, 
where  the  vines  can  stretch  away  over  the  tops 
of  alders  or  young  maples,  and  bathe  in  the  sun- 
light and  elaborate  the  juices  which  are  to  perfect 
their  seeds, — ^and  that  the  soil  is  not  a  compact, 
clayey  one,  but  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  kept  light 
and  porous  by  numerous  stones  and  the  roots  of 
the  surrounding  growth.  Here,  then,  is  a  hint 
from  Nature  herself,  teaching  us  iawhsii  position 
and  in  what  kind  of  soil  to  place  our  young  plant. 
If  the  subsoil  be  stony  or  gravelly,  so  much  the 
better ;  for  the  roots  will  mn  with  eagerness  in- 
to all  the  clefts,  crevices  and  openings  in  which 
such  subsoils  abound.  In  these  dry  and  warm 
situations  the  roots  will  spread  themselves  in  ev- 
ery direction,  and  throw  out  innumerable  fibres  to 
cling  around  the  warm  stones,  and  extract  from 
among  them  their  peculiar  food.  This,  then,  sug- 
gests to  us  what 

A  Border  Ought  to  be. — ^By  a  border  is  meant 
the  strip  of  earth  into  which  the  root  is  to  be 
planted.  The  position  of  the  border,  as  has  al- 
ready been  suggested,  should  be  a  cozy  nook, 
facing  the  south,  if  possible.  Then  let  it  be  suf- 
ficiently long  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  set ;  the  distance  they  are  to  stand 
from  each  other  may  be  five  to  ten  feet,  to  suit 
the  fancy  or  to  conform  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  prune  them — as  sometimes  the  vine 
is  wantedybr  shade  as  well  as  fruit  If  the  soil 
is  loose  and  gravelly  below,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  throw  out  the  subsoil ;  but  to  secure 
a  rapid  growth  and  prolific  bearera,  it  is  best  to 
dig  down  about  three  feet,  and  to  fill  the  lower 
part  with  broken  stones,  oyster  or  clam  shells,  or 
especially  old  bones,  and  then  fill  in  with  the  top 
soil  that  was  removed,  mingled  with  common 
barn  manure,  leaves,  chip-dirt,  &c.,  until  the 
border  is  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding soil.  This  will  form  a  border  and  a 
bed  in  which  the  young  roots  of  the  plant  will 
freely  travel  and  find  food,  and  particularly  when 
they  get  down  among  the  shells  and  the  bones. 
Another  advantage  of  such  a  distinctly  defined 
border  is,  that  you  may  cover  it  with  leaves  or 
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straw  In  the  autumn,  and  thus  keep  the 
warm,  and  perhaps  gaining  strength  for  their 
•Dmrner  labor.  The  border  now  being  prepared, 
ooi  first  cut  nitl  show  the  usual  appearance  of 
the  plant  as  received  from  the  nurserj,  and  the 


X 


-    ftg.  Z^-Tlw  BDe  pVuiKd 

inanucr  in  which  it  ought  to  be  praned  before  it 
IB  set  out.  Noir  let  the  single  shoot  grow 
till  about  the  first  of  autumn,  then  pinch  off  the 
onfl,  so  that  the  wood  that  has  grown  may  become 
mature.  Any  siikshoott  that  appear  during  the 
eummcr  nhiiuld  not  be  allowed  to  take  a 
growth,  but  kept  headed  down,  subordinate  to 
the  leading  shoot,  though  perhaps  not  entirely 
endicnted  from  the  stem.    Our  nest  cut  will  give 


(fig.  2,)  should  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four  buds, 
only  two  shoots  from  which  should  be  allowed  to 
grow,  the  others  being  rubbed  off,  and  the  late- 
rals, should  any  appear,  pinched  off  at  the  ends, 
but  not  entire!;  removed,  because  it  is  beh'eved 
they  promote  the  general  growth  of  the  main 
tta.  Pinch  off  the  end  of  the  shoot  in  autumn 
before,  and  continue  this  process  until  the  vine 
sends  up  a  strong  main  stem  as  high  as  is  desir- 
Any  fruit  which  seta,  with  the  exception  of 
gle  bunch,  should  be  removed,  as  in  perfect- 
ing fruit  the  vigor  of  the  vjne  itself  is  retarded. 
Our  next  cut 


AppaiTonce  of  the  Plant  the  Second   Ytar. 
Tbe  single  strong  shoot  made  the  first  year, 


I  of  turd  ID 


*r  bum  KUdog  oi 


StuAM  the  Vine  in  the  Spring  of  the  Third 

Fear.— The  two  shoots  made  during  the  second 

year,    (fig.  4,)     are    now   extended  each    way 

horizontally,  and  fastened  to  the  newly-erected 

trellis.     These  horizontal  branches,  termed  armi, 

a  be  cut  back  at  the  sametime,  so  as  to  leave 

two  good  buds  on  each,  so  that  four  shoots,  two 

each  side,  may  spring  up  from  them ;  observ- 

l  nhat  has  heretofore  been  said  as  to  suckers 

side  branches.     The  four  shoots,  as  they  ad- 

nce  in  growth,  should  be  tied  to  the  trellis,  in 

the  position  that  the  figure  representtl    Thia 

brings  us  to  the  next  illustration. 


/Ig.  (L— A  (hll-BTOini  gnpt  i 


LhU  yt%i,  for  beaiisg  ne 


g  the  Cane  or  Beneaal  SytUm.    By 
Ci^tulating  a  little  we  can  now  show  the  whole 
matter  distinctly :     The  first  season  one  branch 
is  trained  up ;  in  the  fall  this  is  cut  back  to 
4  eyes,  and  the  next  season  another  is  trained  up 
end  the  first  is  extended  j  both  are  then  laid  down 


and  truned  homontally,  near  the  anrface ;  apd 
from  each  a  cane  is  trained  up,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  letters  a,  a.  The  next  season  these  will  beai 
fruit,  and  two  more  canes,  b,  b,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  will  be  trained  up  to  bear  fruit  tbe 
following  season,  when  the  stems,  a,  a,  are  cot 
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out  near  the  horizontal 
;  braQcb,leaTmgoneeyc,and 
*  then  new    shooti    trained, 

^  The  Spur  System— la  the 
J  training   up    of    the    main 

Btem,  and  of  Rjiura  horizon- 
r  tally,  cutting  back  the  upate : 
~  annually  to  2,  3,  or  4  eyea 
7  of  the  new  wood,  according 
_  to  the  Btiength  of  the  vine, 

and  number  of  spurs.  When 
1    the    spurs    have   extended 

too  far,  cut  out  a  part,  year- 
''  ly,  truning  up  new  ones, 

thus  changing  all  the  old 

''  wood  to  new,  and  as  the 

I    vines  become  old  and  un- 

^  productive,  out  down  part 

stg  1  —Hpn,  pnnrfn.     at  a  tiiue,  and  train  up  new 

The  Pinching  off  of  the  End*  of  tKe  Sid* 
brancha  is  iUustrated  at  6,  c.  The  branch  has 
.fruit  upon  it,  but  is  still  stretching  away  in  a  new 
growth;  hjpiTidiing  it  off  at  the  dotted  line 
above  c,  the  growth  will  be  retarded  and  the 
wood  and  fruit  more  thoroughly  ripened.  Itmust 


bam  manure,  rich  loam,  slops  from  the  sink- 
drain,  and  mould  f>om  the  forest,  are  all  excel- 
lent when  hiiied.  If  this  is  scattered  over  the 
Burfsce  and  worked  under  two  or  three  inches, 
the  roots  will  not  fail  to  find  their  virtues. 

Hoic  Grapes  mjiy  6e  Icept.—TWa  most  simple 
mode  of  doing  this,  is  to  prepare  cheap  boxes  ^ 
or  eight  inches  high,  and  of  any  convenient 
length  or  breadth,  and  place  them  in  layers  two 
or  three  deep,  with  merely  a  clean  paper  between 
them,  leaving  the  boxes  uncovered  for  a  few  days 
for  evaporation  to  take  place,  and  then  place 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  spot  They  ore  also  kept  in 
barrels,  packed  in  layers  of  cotton. 

We  close  this  already  too  long  article  with  a 
few  practical  general  nilei  for  pruning  the  vine: 

1.  In  pruning,  always  cut  upwards,  and  in  tt 
sloping  direction. 

2.  Always  leave  an  inchof  blank  wood  beyond 
the  terminal  bud,  and  let  the  cut  be  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bud. 

3.  Prune  so  as  to  leave  as  few  wounds  as  pas- 
sible, and  let  the  surface  of  every  cut  be  perfect- 
ly smooth. 

4.  In  cutting  out  an  old  branch,  prune  it  eren 
with  the  parent  limb,  that  the  wound  may  quick- 

6.  Prune  so  as  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  fruit 
desired  on  the  amallest  number  of  shoota  possi- 
ble. 

6.  Never  prune  in  the  months  of  March,  April 
or  May. 

7.  Let  the  autumnal  pruning  take  place  u 
soon  after  the  first  of  October  as  the  gathering 
of  the  fruit  will  pennit. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article,  we 
have  not  trusted  entirely  to  our  own  experience, 
hut  have  examined  the  works  of  the  best  cultiva- 
tors who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 


be  remembered  that  the  vine  ahea^i  bean 
fruit  on  the  preaenl  year's  thooU,  which  have  I 
■prung  from  buds  on  the  previous  year's  growth.' 
The  ripening  of  the  fruit  depends  on  healthy, ; 
well-developed  leaves,  which  supply  food  to  the 
forming  berries,  and  therefore  they  should  not  be 
taken  off,  as  some  say  they  do,  to  ''let  in  the 


Essex  CotfNTT  MoDiSL  Paru. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Traiidler  writes : 

"Your  readers  may  not  generally  be  aware  that 
the  late  Dr.  Treadwell  left  by  will,  his  valuable 
farm  in  TopsBeld,  to  the  Essex  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,to  come  into  possession  of  the  same 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Tresdwell.  The  widow  died 
recently,  and  we  understand  the  society  are  about 
to  take  possession  of  the  premises  with  the  view 
of  improving  it  under  the  monagomont  of  theof- 
Sccs  of  the  society,  and  to  make  it  a  model  farm. 
The  property  of  the  society  «ill  be  all  centred 
there,  and  henceforth  the  cattle  shows  will  b« 
held  on  the  premises  instead  of  being  changed 
from  year  to  year  to  different  parts  of  the  county. 
This  will  be  a  decided  improvement  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  central  position  of  Topafield,  much 
mure  convenient  for  all  parts  of  the  county." 


Marturetforthe  Crape.— Green,  unfermented,      ^- To  raise  esteem,  we  must  benefit  others) 
rank  manure,  is  not  the  best— but »  compost  of  to  procure  love,  we  must  please  them. 
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laEOISIiATIVXS  Aa&IOULTUBAZi 
MBSTIfTQ. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting,  we  were 
absent,  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society  at  Washington.  Sick- 
ness prevented  us  from  attending  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday  eyening,  and  not  haying  been  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  reporter,  we 
take  the  following  account  of  the  meeting  from 
the  Daily  Journal : 

The  second  Legislative  Agricultural  meeting 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Hon.  ALlRSHALL  P.  Wilder  presided.  On  tak- 
ing the  chair,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussions  incident  to 
the  series  of  meetings  in  progress.  He  then  an- 
nounced the  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion, 
and  proceeded  to  spedL  of  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane.  Too  much  had  been  expected  of  this  plant, 
but  considering  the  backward  condition  of  its 
convener,  Indian  Com,  the  past  season,  the  ex- 
periment of  its  culture  miffht  be  considered  suc- 
cessful. It  had  been  well  ascertained  that  its 
culture  for  syrup  was  extremely  profitable.  That 
it  would  crystaujse  had  also  oeen  well  demon- 
strated by  J.  S.  Lovering,  of  Philadelphia,  from 
a  letter  of  whom  extracts  were  read.  His  exper- 
iments covered  67  days.  The  cane  which  was 
cut  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  of  November  yielded 
a  juice  which  crystalized  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Specimens  of  fine,  dry  brown  sugar  and  excellent 
loaf  sugar  of  his  raising  were  exhibited.  It  grew 
at  the  rate  of  1221  lbs.  to  the  acre,  beside  74  gal- 
lons of  syrup.  He  found  the  best  time  to  cut 
the  plant  to  be  when  most  if  not  {lU  the  seeds 
are  npe,  and  after  several  frosts. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Wilder  introduced  to  the 
audience  Mr.  Leonard  Wrat,  of  London^  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Mr.  Wrav  said  that 
the  African  Imphee  was  undoubtedly  identi^ 
with  the  Chinese  plant.  His  expenence  as  a 
sugar  planter  in  East  and  West  Indies  oonfinaed 
the  statement  of  Mr>.  Lovering  in  regard  to  the 
best  time  of  cutting  the  plant.  He  believed  the 
plant  had  a  great  future  in  this  country,  and  the 
result  of  the  crude  experiments  which  had  been 
tried  should  not  be  taken  as  tests.  The  African 
Imphee  would  not  only  produce  bountifully  of 
syrup,  but  wonderfully  so  of  grain,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  God  ever  gave  to  man. 

Mr.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  said  the  cane  should 
be  planted  upon  warm  soil.  Cane  grown  on  high 
land  had  more  of  the  saediarine  matter.  T%e 
plant,  if  partially  dried  before  the  juice  was  ex- 
pressed, yielded  more  saccharine  matter.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  profit  of  the  crop,  and 
the  speaker  predicted  next  season  an  increase  of 
one-third  over  the  crop  of  last  season. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Dr.  Chabubs 
T.  Jackson,  who  coincided  with  the  previous 
speakers  as  to  the  cn'stalizing  properties  of  the 
plant,  the  time  at  which  it  should  be  cut,  and  the 
probable  success  of  its  culture. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman^  exhib- 
ited a  new  specimen  of  squash,  caUed  the  **Hub- 
bard,"  possessing  a  hard  shell,  and  a  fine,  yellow 
grain. 


At  the  next  meeting  the  topic  of  discussion 
will  be  "The  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Beet." 
Mr.  Wray  is  expected  to  give  the  meeting  some 
of  the  results  of  his  observations  of  this  culture. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  fuller  report  next 
week,  and  to  keep  our  readers  as  well  informed 
as  in  former  years,  of  the  doings  at  these  meet- 

JFtr  ike  New  England  F<mner, 
BB.  IiOBING'B  BEPOBT— 80I1GBCE  AISCD 

EXPBBISNOE. 
BT  WILSON  FLAGG. 

All  true  science  is  based  upon  facts.  It  may 
receive  numerous  hints  and  suggestions  from 
theory  and  hypothesis,  but  facts  are  the  only  tests 
oi  truth.  Though  many  great  philosophers  have 
not  been  "practical  men,"  they  have  always  es- 
tablished their  opinions  upon  facts  which  they 
have  diligently  gathered  from  the  experience  ani 
observation  of  others.  If  a  by-stander  be  a  phi- 
losopher, he  gains  a  great  deal  more  knowledge 
from  those  who  are  busy  around  him,  in  their  re- 
spective employments,  than  they  can  learn  who 
are  at  work ;  for  while  their  attention  is  necessa- 
rily confined  to  their  own  occupation,  he  is  learn- 
ing something  from  every  one  of  them.  Facts 
may  be  learned  in  a  multitude  of  ways  : — from 
the  experience  of  others,  from  our  own  experi- 
ence and  practice,  and  from  experiments  purpose- 
ly mad«  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  a  theory 
or  a  doubtful  assertion.  It  is  evident  that  facts 
gathered  entirely  from  one's  own  experience  and 
practice,  must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  be- 
cause they  are  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
his  own  avocations.  He  only  can  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  facts  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  collection  of  them  from  the  multitudes 
among  whom  they  are  scattered. 

The  true  method  of  forming  a  system  of  agri- 
culture, based  on  practical  experience,  is  not 
therefore  to  become  a  practical  farmer,  but  to 
collect  from  the  whole  mass  of  intelligent  farmers 
all  the  facts  which  they  have  learned  from  their 
own  practice.  It  is  thus  the  wisdom  of  the  whole 
is  brought  into  one  view,  and  each  individual  is 
enabled  to  profit  from  every  one's  experience.  It 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  every  farmer,  however 
intelligent,  knows  all  the  facts  which  would  be 
necessary  to  constitute  the  ground-work  of  a  per- 
fect system  of  agriculture.  But  among  all  the 
farmers  in  the  country,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  information,  not  yet  recorded  in  books, 
which  if  gathered  into  a  volume  and  systema- 
tized, would  be  of  immense  value.  Almost  every 
man  has  learned  some  fact  which  is  unknown  to 
the  generality  of  those  who  pursue  the  same  oc- 
cupation. Almost  every  man  has  some  experi- 
ence, with  which  no  other  person  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted as  himself.  Suppose  every  farmer  in  a 
certain  county  has  obtainec  the  knowledge  of  one 
important  fact,  and  only  one,  and  that  no  other 
person  knows  this  fact ;  while  each  man's  knowl- 
edge is  thus  confined  to  himself,  it  is  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  community.  But  were  some  person 
of  intelligent  and  scientific  mind  to  go  round  and 
gather  aS  these  facts,  classify  and  arrange  them 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  and  then  read 
them  to  an  audience  of  all  these  farmers — ^what 
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can  be  more  apparent  than  that  those  who  lis- 
tened must  be  yastly  wiser  than  they  were  before? 
Every  individual  has  communicated  his  spark 
towards  the  formation  of  a  permanent  blaze  of 
scientific  light 

The  object  of  our  agricultural  societies  should 
be  to  gather  these  facts,  and  reduce  them  to  sys- 
tem. By  such  a  method,  they  would  establish  a 
foundation  for  the  enlightened  practice  of  agri- 
culture, on  the  true  Baconian  system  of  philoso- 
phy. Nothing  would  be  left  to  idle  conjecture. 
Every  idea  would  be  deduced  from  the  actual 
practice  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
experience.  He  who  collects  this  information  is 
not  himself  the  instructor  of  the  agricultural 
community;  but  the  whole  mass  of  farmers, 
through  hmi  as  a  mediimi  of  communication,  in- 
struct each  other.  In  this  way  science,  sitting  at 
the  foot-stool  of  common  sense  and  enlightened 
practice,  arranges  and  systematizes  what  she  ob- 
tains from  every  man  who  has  learned  any  new 
fact. 

Gentlemen  have  been  sent  abroad  to  collect  in- 
^rmation  from  the  experience  of  foreign  agricul- 
turists ;  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  of 
high  value.  But  the  most  important  of  all  knowl- 
edge to  the  farmer  is  that  which  is  exactly  appli- 
cable to  the  agriculture  of  his  own  district  The 
experience  of  the  mass  of  farmers  in  New  Eng- 
land is  more  valuable  to  the  New  England  far- 
mer th&n  that  of  the  farmers  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  section.  The  practice  of  agriculture  must 
vary  not  only  with  every  country,  but  with  every 
district  Even  two  districts  lying  contifi:uou8  to 
one  another  may,  in  many  respects,  reauire  a  dif- 
ferent practice,  which  is  modined  by  dunate ;  by 
the  geological  character  of  the  place;  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  under  odtivation ;  by 
its  moisture  and  dryness ;  by  its  elevation,  and  by 
the  depth  and  native  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  must 
be  affected  also  by  the  nearness  or  distance  of  a 
market,  and  by  the  extent  and  the  demands  of 
that  market 

Hence  the  most  valuable  information  for  a£ur- 
mer,  in  any  county,  is  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  experience  of  the  farmers  in  that  particular 
county.  If  a  few  individuals,  without  superior 
advantages  of  capital  or  location,  have  been  re- 
markably successful  in  their  farming.  Hie  experi- 
ence of  such  men  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to 
others  in  the  same  district  But  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  the  experience  of  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  in  Ohio  or  Michigan,  or  even  in 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  would  be  val- 
uable to  a  farmer  in  Essex  county. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reasoning,  by 
the  perusal  of  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  report 
of  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  "On  Farms,"  m  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Transactions,  for  1857.  He  recom- 
mends "that  the  services  of  a  competent  person 
be  secured  by  the  Society,  to  collect  such  infor- 
mation from  the  farmers  of  this  county  as  will 
secure"  certain  educational  purposes  mentioned 
in  his  report  His  object  is  to  combine  aU  the 
experience  of  the  farmers  of  that  county,  from 
which  a  manual  might  be  compiled,  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils  of  an  agricultunu  school,  and  for 
the  private  instruction  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursmts. 

By  canning  out  this  project  of  Dr.  Loring's, 
the  county  would  be  maae,  as  it  were,  one  grand 


experimental  farm,  in  which  a  thousand  diligent 
hands  and  practical  minds  are  constantly  engaged 
in  learning  new  facts,  testing  the  value  of  newly 
discovered  plants,  newly  invented  implements,  and 
new  ways  and  means  of  tilling  and  improving  the 
soil.  The  Society,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  their  agent  employed  lor  this  purpose,  collect 
the  results  of  all  this  experience,  so  tnat  the  wis- 
dom of  no  man,  however  humble,  shall  perish 
with  him,  and  be  lost  to  the  world. 


.fbr  the  New  Bnglmtd  Flarmer. 
TBINQB  I  BAIBE— No.  7. 
DAYIS    SEEDLiyO   POTATO. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  potatoes  grown, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  size,  pro- 
ductiveness, hardiness,  &c  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  it  is  of  the  best  quality  for  eating  when  com- 

Sared  with  the  State  of  Maine  or  Carter ;  but  I 
o  mean  that  it  is  a  good  eating  potato,  which 
added  to  all  its  other  good  qualities,  makes  it  a 
very  desirable  variety.  Its  color  is  red  outside 
and  white  inside,  slightly^  tinged  with  pink  just 
under  the  skin ;  lar^e  size,  and  very  rree  6om 
rot  This  varie^  onginated  in  Sterline,  Mass., 
and  has  been  under  cultivation  some  eight  or  ten 
years.  It  is  so  far  superior  to  Peach  Blows,  Ver- 
mont Whites,  Pink  Eyes,  and  those  common  sorts 
that  are  raised  in  the  country,  that  I  should  ad- 
vise all  who  grow  potatoes  for  market  in  fall  or 
winter  to  raise  this  sort  for  one.  It  requires  a 
full  season  to  mature.  It  yielded  better  than  any 
other  out  of  the  forty  kinds  I  raised  last  year. 

STATE  OF  1£AINE. 

This  is  a  fine  eating  potato,  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  whole  list,  not  excepting  the  Riley  or 
Carter.  It  is  not  more  than  half  as  productive 
as  the  Davis,  but  superior  in  quality  for  the  ta- 
ble. It  is  white  outside  and  inside,  and  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  White  Chenango.  This  vari- 
ety is  quite  early,  being  not  more  than  a  week 
later  than  .the  Chenango,  to  which  it  is  superior. 
Should  not  consider  it  so  profitable  a  variety  for 
the  market,  except  for  early,  as  the  above  named 
variety. 

JACKSOir    WHITB. 

A  sort  of  recent  introduction,  and  promises 
well.  I  have  grown  it  two  years  with  fair  suc- 
cess, but  have  never  had  it  dry  and  mealy  as  the 
State  of  Maine.  ^  This  is  a  white  potato,  nearly 
round,  medium  size,  eyes  deeply  sunk,  fair  as  to 
productiveness  and  hardiness,  worthy  of  triaL 

BT.  HELENA. 

This  is  an  old  and  well  known  sort  that  was 
fonnerly  cultivated  in  this  region,  but  for  some 
years  has  been  neglected,  but  now  comes  out  un- 
der other  names,  such  as  Laplander,  White  Moun- 
tain Seedling,  &c.  It  is  a  very  productive  sort, 
veij  handsome  on  account  of  its  good  size  and 
whiteness.  Quite  firee  from  the  rot  This  potato 
is  apt  to  be  soggy,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  so 
highly  esteemed.  /ames  F.  C.  Htde. 

Newton  Centre,  Jan.  18, 1858. 


^  A  SiLLT  .Repobt,  which  has  gained  circula- 
tion and  believers,  that  the  seed  of  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane  was  poisonous  has  been  put  down  by 
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Mr.  D.  J.  Browne,  of  the  Patent  Office,  who  says 
that  he  has  seen  horses,  cattle,  poultry  and  swine 
feed  upon  it  freely,  hoth  in  an  unripe  and  a  ma- 
ture state,  without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  in- 
jury or  disease.  Bread  has  been  made  from  the 
flour  in  Texas,  which  was  of  a  pinkish  color,  but 
was  palatable,  and  no  injury  was  suffered  by  those 
who  ate  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  seeds  are  very  hard 
and  almost  indigestible,  and  should  never  be  used 
in  an  unground  state. 


THTBD  IiSaiSLATIVB  AQBIClTIiTUBAIi 

MBXTING. 

[BJSPOUIP  rOS  TBI  If.  1.  riBJOB  BT  SBHAB  V.  HAIIfBS.J 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  SUGAR  BEET,  AND  ITS  HANU- 
FACTURE  IirrO  SUGAR. 

The  third  of  the  current  series  of  Legislative 
Agricultural  Meetings  was  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  attendance  was  rather  small.  Mr. 
Felton,  Senator  from  Worcester,  presided,  and 
in  opening  the  meeting,  announced  the  subject  of 
discussion  to  be,  "Tft«  citUure  of  the  Sugar  Beet, 
and  its  manufacture  into  SugarJ*  He  said  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  introduce  to  the  audience 
Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  of  England,  who  had  con- 
sented to  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  an- 
nounced. 

Not  many  years  ago»  said  Mr.  Wray,  in  com- 
mencing, the  beet  root  was  not  known  as  a  plant 
of  more  value  than  the  turnip ;  but  in  the  wars 
of  Napoleon  it  was  brought  into  extensive  notice. 
When  France  was  in  a  manner  sealed  up,  Napo- 
leon had  to  foster  the  beet  plant  as  the  only 
source  for  obtaining  sugar;  since  then  it  had 
gradually  and  extensively  increased.  The  other 
nations  of  the  Continent  saw  the  benefits  which 
France  had  derived  from  its  culture,  and  now 
175,000  tons  of  pure  refined  beet  sugar  are  annu- 
ally made  on  the  Continent.  Its  average  yield 
was  comparatively  small,  but  in  some  districts  it 
yields  very  largely.  Its  culture  was  still  spread- 
ing in  Belgium  and  Russia.  In  France,  in  1854, 
there  were  354  sugar  manufactories.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  proof  spirit  was  also  extracted  from 
the  root.  Last  year  the  value  of  this  item  alone 
in  France  was  $10,000,000.  It  was  a  mistaken 
idea,  said  the  speaker,  that  this  culture  had  in- 
jured France.  The  effect  has  beeh  entirely  to  her 
benefit.  The  fanner  who  sells  it  to  the  manufac- 
turer by  weight  found  it  extremely  profitable. 
Hence  he  manured  his  land  heavily,  and  obtained 
very  large  and  very  undesirable  roots  for  sugar. 
To  have  a  beet  root  in  perfection  for  sugar-mak- 
ing, it  should  only  weigh  from  2  to  2i  lbs.  By 
planting  it  at  small  distances  apart,  and  manur- 
ing properly,  the  desirable  size  can  be  obtained. 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  beet  root  decreased  the 
quantity  of  sugar.  Here  was  seen  an  antagonism 
between  the  cultivator  and  manufacturer.  Such 
antagonism,  he  apprehended,  would  not  occur 


here,  where  so  much  enlightenment  among  agri* 
culturists  existed.  The  beet  contained  a  very  large 
amount  of  sugar,  but  its  product  had  been  great-> 
ly  disproportioned  to  the  sugar  in  the  plant.  Mr. 
Wray  here  exhibited  some  simple  beet  juice 
which  he  had  that  day  expressed  from  a  beet  se- 
lected at  random,  which  he  said,  measured  to  his 
astonishment,  nine  by  the  saccharometer — a  num* 
ber  representing  16  per  cent,  of  sugar  or  saccha- 
rine matter,  or  as  rich  as  the  cane  of  Louisiana. 
The  juice  was  very  dark,  and  much  richer  than 
that  expressed  from  beets  grown  in  France. 

The  leaves  and  crowns  of  the  beet  furnished 
two  or  three  tons  of  fine  vegetable  matter  to  the 
acre,  which  was  very  good  for  cattle.  A  farmer 
in  England  saved  a  quantity  of  white  beet  and 
mangel  wurtzel  leaves,  which  he  carefully  buried 
in  a  pit,  with*  a  layer  of  straw  between  them  and 
the  earth.  After  eight  or  ten  months  he  opened 
the  pit  and  found  a  soft  unpleasant-looking  mass, 
which,  upon  experiment,  he  found  was  eaten  with 
avidity  by  his  cattle,  and  to  the  greatly  increased 
yield  of  milk  by  his  dairy  cows. 

The  pulp  left  after  the  expression  of  the  juice 
was  purchased  by  the  French  farmer,  who  found 
it  better  for  feeding  to  cattle  than  the  beet  itself, 
for  the  reason  that  certain  injurious  salts  were 
removed  with  the  saccharine  juice.  He  thus  gets 
back  not  only  food  for  his  stock,  but  valuable 
manure.  Pigs,  also,  fatted  readily  on  the  pulp, 
especially  if  it  was  mixed  with  a  little  meal. 

The  speaker  then  spoke  of  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  from  the  beet  root  It  yielded  a  valua- 
ble spirit,  which  sold  for  75  cts.  per  gallon.  A 
French  farmer  from  420  acres  of  land  of  moderate 
quality,  and  of  a  slightly  calcareous  nature,  net- 
ted over  $73,000  in  proof  spirit 

The  process  of  manufacturing  the  spirit  was 
described  according  to  the  practice  of  Laplay,  a 
celebrated  cultivator  of  the  beet  root.  The  beets 
were  cut  into  long,  thin  pieces,  the  fermentation 
being  commenced  in  the  piece.  They  were  then 
put  into  a  cistern  containing  a  portion  of  ferment- 
ing juice,  to  which  was  added  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  After  two  days  it  was  put  into  a 
cylinder  and  steam  let  in  upon  it  The  steam 
passes  through  the  mass,  cooking  it  and  depriv- 
ing*  it  of  its  alcohol,  and  leaving  it  in  the  finest 
possible  condition  for  cattle.  For  this  cooked 
pulp  farmer  were  glad  to  give  one  ton  of  beets 
for  two  of  the  former.  From  a  hundred  tons  of 
beet  roots,  70  tons  of  the  pulp  might  be  obtained, 
and  it  might  be  kept  two  years.  Its  value  for 
cattle  in  New  England  was  alluded  to. 

The  speaker  called  attention  to  the  immense 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  In 
1855  and  1856  we  raised  123,468  tons  of  sugar, 
and  imported  double  the  amount,  making  a  drain 
on  the  country  of  $25,520,200. 
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The  speaker  thought  this  drain  might  be  avoid- 
ed by  devoting  our  New  England  lands  to  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  thus  inducing  men 
to  cultivate  the  beet,  instead  of  going  to  the 
West.  He  had  seen  much  excellent  land  in 
Massachusetts  for  this  culture,  lying  idle,  instead 
of  yielding  $200  to  the  acre,  as  it  might.  Then 
it  would  afford  employment  to  the  poor  classes 
in  that  time  of  trial,  the  winter  season.  This  was 
an  important  consideration.  It  would  be  a  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  occupation,  to  work  in  a 
beet-root  sugar  factory.  The  speaker  liked  to 
see  ruddy  women  hoeing  the  beet-root  He  did 
not  consider  it  a  degrading  occupation,  but  one 
conducive  to  health,  and  involving  a  principle 
important  to  us  all.  He  spoke  particularly  upon 
this  point,  because  he  deemed  the  labor  of  wo- 
men important  in  connection  with  this  culture. 

In  many  places  in  France  tliere  were  small  dis- 
tilleries, which  were  called  agricultural  distiller- 
ies, in  which  the  farmer  worked  up  his  own  crop, 
and  by  which  he  could  obtain  419  gallons  of 
proof  spirit  to  the  acre,  beside  70  per  cent,  of  the 
cosset,  or  pulp. 

The  capability  of  this  country  for  this  culture 
was  undoubted.  They  had  seen  the  remarkable 
result  of  his  own  experiment,  before  alluded  to. 
It  was  a  fair  triaL  The  beet  was  selected  hap 
hazard,  but  yielded  an  uncommonly  rich  juice. 
In  France  it  generally  marks,  by  the  saccharome^ 
ter,  but  5,  but  here  waa  juice  marking  9. 

Some  beet>root  sugar  was  here  exhibited  by 
the  speaker.  It  appeared  similar  to  refined  loaf 
sugar,  in  the  purity  of  its  taste  and  color.  All 
beet-root  sugar  that  comes  into  commerce  was 
white,  for  the  reason  that  a  disagreeable  smell 
and  taste  belonged  to  it,  in  a  less  refined  state. 
Calculating  from  the  crude  beet,  they  get  6  per 
cent,  of  this  pure  sugar,  80  per  cent,  of  the  juice, 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  pulpy  matter. 

The  specimen  of  sugar  alluded  to  was  grown 
in  Konisberg,  Prussia,  and  was  brought  to  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Boston. 

The  process  of  making  sugar  from  the  beet  was 
next  described.  The  juice  was  received  into  de- 
fecators, and  a  quantity  of  finely  sifted  lime  add- 
ed. Steam  was  then  let  on,  and  its  action  caused 
a  skum  to  be  thrown  to  the  surface.  When  the 
juice  was  quite  clear,  the  steam  was  thrown  off, 
and  the  juice  allowed  to  subside.  The  juice  was 
then  let  off  from  the  bottom  into  an  animal  char- 
coal filter.  In  passing  through  it  became  decol- 
orized and  deprived  of  all  feculent  matter,  and 
came  out  very  clear  and  bright  K  the  charcoal 
was  new,  the  liquid  would  be  nearly  as  white  as 
water.  It  was  then  passed  into  a  conical  vessel, 
and  finally  into  evaporators,  thence  into  a  clari- 
fior  with  fresh  milk  and  finely  powdered  charcoal, 
and   then   submitted  to  another    filtration,  by 


which  the  juice  was  made  quite  white.  It  was 
then  put  into  the  vacuum  pan  and  boiled  down 
into  a  granulating  syrup.  A  ton  of  animal  char- 
coal was  used  to  a  ton  of  sugar,  and  would  be 
ver}'  expensive  but  for  its  capability  of  being  re- 
burnt  and  restored  to  its  original  power. 

Mr.  French,  of  Braintree,  had  never  fotmd 
but  one  instance  where  the  beet  could  be  grown 
successively  on  the  same  soil  with  profit  The 
crop  should  be  alternated.  He  believed  that  the 
culture  might  be  profitable.  With  reference  to 
the  labor  of  women,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wrat,  he 
hoped  never  to  see  women  in  the  field,  or  any 
other  out-door  work,  unless  in  that  of  the  culti- 
vation of  a  flower-garden. 

He  would  not  undertake  to  grow  beets  after 
beets  or  peas.  It  was  an  old  adage  that  where 
our  fathers  lived  we  could  live,  and  if  it  could  be 
grown  in  the  old  country  successfully  it  might  be 
done  here,  and  by  the  work  of  men.  He  believed 
the  culture  would  ultimately  be  introduced. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  class  of  females  about  tke  cities, 
getting  a  livelihood  by  sewing  and  selling  candy, 
work  at  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  He  was  also 
glad  to  be  rebuked  1  y  Mr.  Wray  or  the  national 
practice  of  going  abroad  for  that  which  we  might 
grow,  with  so  much  facility,  at  home. 

Mr.  Wrat  was  asked  as  to  the  law  of  succes- 
sion in  the  culture  of  the  beet,  and  replied  that 
the  law  of  the  exhaustion  of  soil  applied  to  the 
culture  of  this  root,  as  well  as  other  crops.  It 
draws  from  the  subsoil  its  potash,  and  that  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  of  course  enriched  it.  He 
would  recommend  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow, 
and  rotation  of  crops. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  wanted  to  know 
how  the  soil  could  be  exhausted  if  the  residuiUA 
of  the  beet  which  contained  the  pota^  of  the 
plant  should  be  returned  ?  He  has  raised  beets 
for  seven  or  eight  successive  years,  by  plentiful 
manuring  the  same  soil. 

Mr.  Wray  said  they  did  produce  in  France  beets 
year  after  year  on  the  same  soil,  but  they  were 
full  of  salts,  and  contained  comparatively  but 
little  saccharine  ihatter.  It  was  only  by  highly 
artificial  means  that  beets  could  be  produced  in 
this  manner.  It  takes  the  great  body  of  its  pot- 
ash from  the  subsoil,  and  was  rapidly  exhaustive 
of  the  soil. 

Mr.  ^ENCH  could  not  see  how  the  soil  would 
be  exhausted  if  the  fructifjing  properties  in  the 
beet  were  all  returned. 

Mr.  Wray  said  that  Liebig  assured  us  that 
every  plant  leaves  its  excrement  in  the  soil,  and 
this  was  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  rotation  of 
crops.  Plants  would  be  injured  by  their  own  ex- 
crcmentitious  matter. 
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Mr.  French  said  that  Liebig  also  said  that 
every  plant  contains  enough  to  re*produce  itself. 

Mr.  FUNT,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Wray  for  his  interesting  re- 
**iark8.    Carried. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  meeting  next  week  would  be 
^*  The  preparation  and  application  o/ Manures" 
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TO  COBBXaPONDBNTS. 

Many  favors  of  our  attentive  correspondents 
have  been  received,  which  we  cannot  lay  before 
the  reader  in  a  single  sheet  Among  these  are. 
Crops  on  Peat  Meadows,"  "Witch  Grass," 
'Satced  Shingles,"  "Crows,"  "A  Day  at  BHgh- 
Um,"  "How  to  Prevent  Hard. Times,"  "Egyptian 
Millet,"  "A  Farmer's  Club,"  "Real  Estate  in  But- 
land  Co.,  Vt.,"  "Value  of  Muck,"  "Analysis  of 
SoUs,"  "A  Plea  for  the  Robin,"  ''Leaves  from  a 
Lady's  J^ote  Book,"  "Salt  Marshes,"  "Toung 
Men  on  the  Farm,"  "Laying  down  Inundated 
Lands,"  and  many  other  articles. 
I  These  articles  are  all  of  a  practical  character, 
most  of  them  written  by  persons  occupying  and 
laboring  on  the  farm,  and  who  are  qualified  to 
speak  from  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
matters  they  discuss.  Others  are  from  ingenious 
aad  observing  mechanics,  who  have  too  much 
sympathy  with  the  world  to  hide  the  light  which 
they  are  able  to  reveal :  while  some  are  gradu- 
ates of  our  best  universities,  gentlemen  who  have 
not  only  qualified  themselves  to  decide  with  just 
discrimination,  to  investigate  with  sound  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  such  researches  in  our  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  art  as  the  common  farmer  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make,  but  whose  love  of 
the  garden  and  the  farm  have  scarcely  known  a 
limit,  and  whose  practical  operations  have  gone 
on  even-handed  with  their  untiring  investigations 
and  experiments  in  the  soil  itself.  Besides  this, 
there  are  occasional  articles  written  by  women  of 
great  intelligence,  of  close  observation,,  and  of 
much  practical  skill  in  horticulture  and  all  that 
relates  to  the  orchard  and  garden,  added  to  thase 
femenine  graces  which  seldom  fail  to  excite  a 
love  of  the  moral  and  beautiful  in  the  young,  and 
obliterate  from  their  hearts  a  too  common  aver- 
sion to  the  farm.  It  would  afiford  us  pleasure, 
if  it  were  proper,  to  mention  the  names  of  sev- 
eral such,  and  briefly  sketch  some  of  the  benefits 
which  they  have  conferred  upon  those  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  cultivate  the  soil.  If  anything 
can  inpart  value  to  an  agricultural  periodical,  it 
must  be  such  concise  and  practical  articles  as 
these ;  they  are  worth  infinitely  more  than  length- 
ened and  finely-written  essays,  fresh  and  vigorous 
as  they  are  from  active  hands  and  warm  hearts. 
We  trust  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  such, 


healthy  articles — the  pure  gold  from  the  mine, 
and  it  shall  be  our  care  to  communicate  them  to 
the  working  world  in  due  season,  on  the  fair 
pages  of  the  Farmer, 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  as  able  and  intelligent  a  corps  of  wri- 
ters, both  male  and  female,  we  believe,  as  ever 
occupied  the  columns  of  any  newspaper  in  New 
England. 

To  Prevent  Rabbits  from  barking  young 
fruit  trees,  give  the  body  of  the  young  tree  a 
thorough  rubbing  with  soft  soap.  This  not  on- 
ly prevents  the  rabbits  from  barking  them,  but 
it  protects  them  against  insects,  takes  all  the 
rough  scales  off,  softens  the  bark,  and  renders 
them  mudh  more  thrifty  than  they  would  be  oth- 
erwise. This  simple  recipe  will  be  of  vast  value 
to  the  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  West.^- 
Qreasing  will  prevent  rabbits  from  barking  fruit 
trees  but  it  will  also  injure  the  tree. — Maine 
Farmer^ 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


THB  SOEOOL-HOUBB. 

Scuffling  should  never  be  attempted  nor  per- 
mitted in  the  school-house,  whatever  the  tempta- 
tion may  be.  When  a  tempting  chance  is  pre- 
sented to  knock  off  a  playmate's  cap,  or  knock  an 
apple  or  snowball  out  of  the  hand,  or  do  anything 
else  that  might  by  possibility  result  in  a  scuffle, 
you  must  not  do  it.  Scuffle  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent at  the  right  time  and  place, — but  the  school- 
house  is  not  the  right  place,  nor  study  hours 
the  right  time.  And  you  must  not  play  at  hop- 
skip-and-jump  on  the  seats  and  desks.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  you  should  take  liberties 
in  the  school-room  that  would  be  improper  in  the 
parlor  at  home.  Some  scholars  have  the  habit 
of  dropping  their  apple  cores  and  the  crumbs 
from  the  dinner  basket  upon  the  floor,  and  throw- 
ing away  pieces  of  bread  on  the  floor  with  the 
butter  side  always  down,  and  of  dripping  the  wa- 
ter f^om  their  slates  to  Uie  floor,  and  the  disgust- 
ing habit  of  spitting  on  the  floor.  YoU  must  do 
no  suoh  thing.  With  the  best  judgment,  and  the 
utmost  care,  the  atmosphere  of  a  school-room  is 
unhealthy ;  and  every  pupil,  and  every  other  per- 
son who  goes  into  a  school-house,  should  cheer- 
fidly  do  aU  that  can  be  done  to  preserve  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  the  entire  premises.  And 
if  anybody  is  so  abusive  as  to  bnng  tobacco  into 
the  school-house,  and  the  teacher  does  not  per- 
emptorily prevent  it — or  if  anybody  brings  to- 
bacco there  at  an  evening  or  Sunday  meeting — 
o  to  the  trustees  with  a  complaint ;  and  if  they 
o  their  duty  they  wiLl  put  the  tobacco-users  out 
of  the  house  with  as  much  promptitude  and  as 
little  ceremony  as  we  drive  the  cat  out  of  the  lar- 
der, or  a  pig  out  of  the  gardcn^-or  a  skunk  out 
of  the  cellar.  And  if  the  trustees  have  a  noisome 
chew  in  the  mouth  and  a  filthy  pipe  in  the  pock- 
et, and  therefore  do  not  heed  your  complaint,  go 
to  the  chancellor  for  an  injunction  against  the 
nuisance. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  ground 
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around  the  school-room  should  be'  ornamented 
with  trees,  and  shrubbery,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  done,  you  may  pleasantly  amuse  yourselyes 
some  of  the  stormy  noontimes  by  drawing  plans 
on  your  slates,  showing  after  the  forest  trees  have 
been  duly  placed,  how  you*  will  plant  a  lilac  in 
this  spot,  a  snowball  in  that,  an  eglantine  under 
one  window,  a  cabbage-rose  under  another,  with 
8npW;Kirops  between,  and  so  on,  till  every  place 
not  wanted  for  play  and  play-houses^  has  some- 
thing ornamental  upon  it.  And  do  not  fail  to  in- 
termingle with  the  trees,  the  moosemissie,  the 
barberry  and  the  like,  whose  tempting  red  fruit 
will  invite  the  robins  in  the  autumn,  and  perhaps 
induce  them  to.  return  and  nestle  there  in  tne 
summer. 

And  every  district  that  is  pecuniarily  able 
should  give  the  interior  of  the.nouse  an  agreea- 
ble and  elevating  aspect  b^  hanging  the  walls 
with  historic  prints  and  paintings. — Independent 
Standard, 

Observation.— The  habit  of  observation  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  life,  its  worth  can 
never  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  it  is  one  that 
can  easily  be  cultivated.  Never  do  anything 
without  observing  that  all  you  do  is  correct.  Do 
not  ever  take  a  walk  without  having  your  eves 
and  ears  open,  and  always  try  and  remember 
what  you  see  and  hear.  By  this  means  you  will 
acquire  more  knowledge  than  can  ever  be  learned 
from  books,  as  you  will  find  the  information  in 
exactly  the  form  you  are  capable  of  receiving  it. 
Read  books  and  newspapers,  but  above  all  ac- 
quire observing  habits,  for  they  will  be  always 
with  you,  and  ever  ready  to  store  your  mind  with 
the  truths  of  nature. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


BBESB. 

I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
mark once  made  by  a  distinguished  country  wo- 
man, I  cannot  at  this  moment  call  her  name  to 
mind,  who  thus  expressed  herself: — "I  never  will 
forgive  a  woman  for  being  ill-dressed,  or  for  be- 
stowing a  thought  on  her  toilet  after  it  is  once 
completed." 

A  slatternly,  dowdily  dressed  woman  is  no 
pleasing  object  of  contemplation ;  neither  is  one 
who  is  everlastingly  conscious  of  her  costly  robes 
and  sparkling  gems,  who  values  herself,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  valued,  for  those  outward  adornments 
that  perish  in  the  using. 

It  18  well  to  be  neatly,  tastefully,  appropriate- 
hr  attired,  but  it  is  not  well  that  woman's  pro- 
foundest  studies  should  be  confined  to  books  and 
plates  of  fashion;  that  her  loftiest  aspirations 
should  centre  in  her  wardrobe  and  her  jewel-case. 
Assuredly,  my  fair  countrjrwomen,  we  are  capa- 
ble of  nobler  aims  than  these. 

With  an  immortal  destiny  awaiting  us,  shall  we 
fritter  away  the  energies  that  were  granted  unto 
us  for  the  accomplishment  of  far  more  exalted 

Purposes,  in  pampering  and  adorning  the  frail 
ody  that  so  soon  must  see  corruption,  to  the 
neglect  of  those  higher  and  more  enduring  por- 
tions of  our  being  over  which  death  has  no  pow- 
?r  ?     Shall  this  "mortal  coil,"  that  we  must  so 


soon  shake  off,  engross  our  almost  exclusive  at- 
tention, while  the  poor  hungry  soul  that  should 
be  developing  for  a  elorious  immortality,  is  left 
to  starve  on  the  husks  and  vanities  of  life  ? 

Rather,  let  us  make  "goodly  apparel"  the  sub* 
ject'  of  minor  importance  that  it  ever  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  to  a  well  regulated  mind ;  and  daily 
study  so  to -live  that,  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
lay  down  what,  to  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
should  have  been  the  priceless  boon  of  earthly 
existence,  we  may  not  cry  out,  in  unavailing  an- 
guish, <*Our  days  have  been  altogether  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  now  when  death, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  hath  stolen  upon  us  un- 
awares, our  eyes  strive  vainly  to  pierce  the  thick 
darkness  that  hides  from  our  failing  vision  the 
golden  gate  opening  upon  a  blissful  immortality." 
— Travdler, 

DOMJBSfEEO  BXOEIFTS. 

Floub  Pudding. — ^Beat  two  eggs  and  a  little 
milk,  and  stir  in  five  table  spoons  full  of  flour, 
makine  a  batter.  Boil  one  quart  of  milk,  and 
when  it  boils  pour  in  the  batter,  stirring  well 
while  it  is  poured  in.  Let  it  boil  slowly  for  a 
few  minutes.  Eat  it  with  sweetened  cream  or 
milk,  or  whatever  sauce  suits  best  your  palate.  It 
is  a  cheap,  quick  way  of  making  a  very  pleasant 
and  wholesome  desert. 

Wheat  meal,  unbolted  flour,  can  be  used  in- 
stead of  flour,  which  to  our  taste  is  still  better. 
This  is  a  home  dish  which  we  prize  much.  If  we 
could  introduce  it  into  general  use,  we  should  al- 
most esteem  ourselves  a  benefactor. — •ToZfoy 
Farmer, 

Bread. — ^Dry  bread,  crusts,  stale  biscuit,  etc., 
I  always  soak  in  warm  water,  mush  fine  and  mix 
with  milk,  when  I  make  bread.  The  loaves  will 
not  be  so  white,  but  will  be  moister — besides,  it 
is  economical,  and  every  housewife  must  be  sav- 
ing these  hard  times.  All  the  cold  potatoes  that 
are  not  hashed  with  meat,  come  to  our  table  the 
second  time  metamorphosed  into  light  loaves  of 
bread. 

Meat. — ^The  best  way  to  use  pickled  pork,  if 
it  is  too  salt,  is  to  cut  it  in  slices,  and  soak  it 
over  night  in  milk  and  water,  then  roll  each  piece 
in  flour,  and  fry  in  a  little  butter,  the  same  as 
fresh  fish.    It  is  nice  for  a  change. 

Beans. — ^For  laboring  men  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  there  is  nothing  more  nutritious  and 
wholesome ;  besides,  there  is  no  other  food  of 
which  a  little  will  go  so  far  and  do  so  much  good. 
BoU  them  three  hours  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a 
piece  of  pork  to  flavor  them  just  right.  Put  in 
pepper  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  boil ;  when 
cooked  a  lump  of  butter  and  some  cream  or  good 
milk.  The  meat  and  butter  generally  makes 
them  salt  enough.  If  there  is  plenty  of  soup 
about  them,  take  them  to  the  table  in  a  deep  dish 
lined  with  bread  crumbs. 

Salt  Fish. — ^My  way  of  cooking  salt  fish  is, 
to  soak  them  well,  then  wrap  and  tie  them  in  a 
piece  of  old,  thin  white  muslin,  and  boil  them  in 
plenty  of  water.  Untie  carefully,  so  they  wont 
break  to  pieces,  and  season  with  butter  and  pep- 
per. 
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FBIL  uiimateg  all  liv- 
ing thiDga  i  quick- 
ens the  blood,  giv- 
%  ing  it  new  fire  and 
^  force,   and    storU 
f  ths  iap  in  all  the 
k  vegetable  kingdom, 
'sending  it  dancing 
'  joyfully  along  into 
ipiay    and  leaf  and 
The  trees  glow  with 
delight,  wave  their 
anchea,  or  bow  with 
1  eoae  to  the  passing 
as  young  girls  bend 
ftive  grace  on  sunny 
or  flowery  lawns.  No 
ng  being  can  be  in- 
e  to  the  charms  of 
' ;  if  he  were  so,  he 
—       vuiuu  not  be  refteeting — he 
would  have  lost  the  impress  of  Divinity  stamped 
upon  the  race.     He  would  be  less  than  a  brute 
or  a  clod ;    for  the  ^imals  certainly  fee]  a  new 
life  in  the  spring,  as  they  give  evidence  in  many 
ways.    And  do  not  the  clods  feel  the  electric 
fire,  and  swell  with  warmth  and  gratitude,  and 
clothe  themselves  in  beautiful  attire,  in  cheer- 
ful green,  ia  purple  and  white,  and  sparkle  with 
dewy  gems,  and  cithale  their  fragrance  upon  the 
soft  air?    Surely,  surely,  that  must  bo  a  dark 
and  brooding  mind  that  the  sweet  influences  of 
Spring  does  not  kindle  into  a  delightful  glow, 
and  lift  it  rapturously  to  Hiu  who  brings  the 


Seasons  in  their  order,  and  gives  each  its  appro- 
priate duties  and  charms ! 

Since  Spring,  then,  baa  already  greeted  you, 
we  wilt  speak  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
1,  whether  they  come  a  few  weeks  earlier  or 

And  there  are  the  spring  winds  and  rains,  and 
their  influence :  those  powers  of  the  air,  that  for 
a  season  seem  to  wage  flerce  war  in  the  heavens, 
and  present  all  the  fury  of  a  battle  between  the 
retreating  Winter  and  advancing  Spring.  The 
air  comes  whistling  and  roaming  through  the 
bams  and  about  our  chimney-tops,  us  though  it 
had  no  object  beyond  expending  its  rage  ;  whirl- 
ing the  amazed  weather-cock  till  it  creaks  and 
complains  in  its  despair  of  ever  designating  the 
quarter  whence  the  unruly  one  cometh ;  rattling 
windows  and  slamming  blinds  until  the  nervous 
member  of  the  family  carefully  wedges  and  fast- 
all  "tight  as  a  drum ;"  tossing  and  scattering 
the  clouds  and  smoke ;  driving  so  many  stout 
vessels  on  our  dreadful  coasts,  and  giving  over 
the  poor  fellows  on  board  to  the  mercy  of  the 

One  is  almost  convinced  that  the  Latin  poet 
had  arrived  at  the  truth  of  it,  when  he  represent- 
ed a  grim  old  jailer  of  the  winds  imprisoning 
a  vast  cave,  while  thoy,  with  the  first 
cliance,  escape,  and  rush  forth  to  commit  a  thou-  , 
sand  wild  freaks. 

To  this  idea  of  the  grim  .£o1us,  and  fitful 
winds  that  blow  by  chance,  contrast  the  meteo- 
rologists of  the  present  day,  quietly  reviewing 
masses  of  information  derived  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  at  last  astounding  many  of  us 
with  the  declaration  that  there  is  a  tyslem  ruling 
the  almotphere  that  eneelopet  the  glohe,  at  veil  as 
tht  tcatera  that  cover  it!  By  discoveries  already 
made,  science  proves  that  chance  no  more  rules 
the  directions  and  violence  of  the  winds,  than  it 
regulates  the  rise  of  the  tide  wave,  or  the  even 
more  wonderful  ocean-currents. 

And  to  this  conviction  we  must  come  in  what- 
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ever  direction  we  turn  our  studies,  and  one  be- 
comes appalled,  almost,  as  he  advances  in  life  and 
sees  how  perfectly  every  detail  of  the  vast  machin- 
ery of  the  globe  is  constructed,  and  with  what 
exactness  their  various  offices  are  fulfilled. 

And  so  we  shall  find  it  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  seasons :  the  snows  of  winter  we  are  taught 
to  regard  as  fleecy  garments  actually  mantling 
the  earth  and  keeping  it  warm,  and  the  pinching 
droughts  of  summer  are  none  the  less  valuable, 
drawing  up  by  evaporation  to  the  surface  where 
it  IK  ill  be  available,  the  mineral  wealth  that  lies 
too  deep  for  the  roots  to  reach.  So  this  change 
from  Winter  to  Summer,  from  Winter  to  Spring, 
indeed,  is  not  by  a  leap  but  gradual.  The  old 
earth  must  yawn,  and  stretch,  and  get  his  eyes 
open,  before  he  springs  into  fuU  strength  and 
vigor  for  the  work  he  has  to  do.  Let  us  be  pa- 
tient, then,  and  remember  what  has  been  done. 

Though  all  the  little  channels  and  pores  may 
be  shut  close  enough  by  the  frost  now — for  they 
often  are  on  the  first  of  April — presently  the  rain 
Boaks  in  a  little  way  and  the  winds  take  up  the 
superfluous  water;  the  sun  begins  to  be  felt,  the 
moisture  from  below  seeks  the  light  and  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  wind  again ;  the  watery  particles 
are  presently  distilled  and  return  to  the  earth  in 
warm  rains.  And  thus  these  busy  elements,  air 
and  water,  keep  at  their  round  of  work  till  the 
frost  is  driven  out  of  the  ground,  the  earth  is  in 
a  fit  state  to  go  under  the  hand  of  the  husband- 
man, and  a  subtle  chemistry,  whose  mysteries  we 
are  beginning  to  find  out,  has  prepared  the  soil 
for  another  season  of  plenty. 

The  popular  mind  long  ago  acknowledged  the 

utility  of  these  labors,  and  "the  wisdom  of  many 

men"  became  crystalized,  "by  the  wit  of  one"  in 

the  familiar  proverb, 

**Harch  wfDda  and  April  showen 
Bring  forth  May  flowera"^ 

which  has  doubtless  consoled  many  a  little  girl- 
philosopher  for  a  stormy,  disagreeable  half-holi- 
day in  the  spring.  [The  boys  are  intentionally 
omitted ;  indeed,  we  fear  they  are  more  apt  to 
believe  that  "it  always  storms  of  a  Wednesday 
afternoon,"  while  the  promised  flowers  are  not 
half  compensation  enough  for  them.] 

It  is  difllcult  to  repress  the  feelings  which  the 
season  naturally  calls  up  in  the  least  sentimental 
of  us.  After  the  grass  has  fairly  clothed  the 
meadows  in  their  beautiful  verdure  again,  when 
the  sun  rises  clear  and  warm,  the  blue-birds  are 
flying  from  post  to  tree-top  with  their  clear,  li- 
quid melody,  the  sparrows  chirping  and  looking 
about  the  hedges  for  new  quarters,  then  does  not 
every  one  feel  that  the  season  gives  him  a  new 
lease  of  life,  that  new  health  and  strength  are  ris- 
ing in  his  frame,  that  he  has  returned  to  a  land- 
scape that  is  familiar  and  welcomes  him  P 


Poetry,  appropriate  to  the  season  rises  readily 
to  one's  lips  at  such  a  time,  as  the  song  pours 
from  the  swelling  throats  of  the  warbling  birds, 
and  it  is  nearly  with  the  same  exaltation  of  spir- 
it that  we  begin  a  new  agricultural  year. 

The  TlTifylng  spell  has  been  felt  beneath  the  wave, 

By  the  dormouse  io  its  ceU,  and  the  mo*e  within  its  cave  ; 

And  the  summer  tribes  that  creep,  or  in  air  expand  their  wingt, 

Hare  started  from  their  sleep  at  the  summons  of  the  Spring. 

The  catUe  lift  their  voices  from  the  valleys  and  the  hills, 
And  the  feathered  race  r^olces  with  a  gush  of  tunefiil  bills; 
And  if  this  cloudless  arch  fills  the  poet's  song  with  glee, 
Thou  sunny  first  of  April,  be  it  dedicate  to  thee. 

Horace  SmUh, 

FABM  WOBE  FOB  AFBIIi. 

The  month  of  April  is  the  beginning  of  the 
agricultural  year :  that  is,  the  farmer  then  enters 
resolutely  upon  those  field  labors  which  must 
continuously  occupy  his  attention  through  the 
growing  season,  and  until  the  ripened  crops  are 
gathered  in,  and  winter  again  assumes  the  sway. 

The  labors  of  April  to  the  farmer  are  some- 
thing like  those  of  furnishing  a  ship  for  a  long 
voyage  by  the  merchant.  If  he  furnishes  her 
well,  puts  in  a  liberal  supply  of  provision  and 
water,  sees  that  every  thing  in  the  craft  herself 
is  ''staunch  and  trim,"  and  that  an  intelligent 
and  resolute  captain  stands  at  the  helm,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  indulge  the  hope  that  she  should  re- 
turn in  good  time,  freighted  with  such  a  harvest 
as  shall  yield  a  fair  profit  on  investments  and 
risks. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  farmer.  If  he  is  astir 
early  in  April,  lays  his  plans  with  an  intelligent 
foresight,  and  makes  every  thing  '^staunch  and 
trim"  for  the  summer  voyage,  he,  too,  may  rea- 
sonably hope  for  such  harvests  as  shall  reward 
his  intelligence,  his  skill,  and  his  manual  labor. 
Some  of  the  things  which  his  experience  or  his 
wisdom  will  suggest,  will  be  to  look  early  after  the 

Fences  of  the  Farm, — As  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out,  and  before  the  winds  and  sun  have  dissipated 
the  moisture  so  as  to  permit  plowing  to  be  done, 
let  the  brush,  rail,  or  stone  fences  be  put  in  good 
order;  not  leaving  "weak  places,"  to  invite  a 
hungry  animal  to  try  his  skill  in  getting  over ; 
because  once  over,  and  gaining  a  taste  of  your 
spring  wheat  or  your  clover,  he  will  be  strongly 
tempted  to  try  it  again  and  again.  Make  fences 
strong  and  sure  in  the  spring,  if  you  would  avoid 
invasions  of  your  fields  while  making  hay  or  cul- 
tivating green  crops. 

Poached, — This  is  a  term  often  used  by  farm- 
ers, and  means,  to  be  "trodden  with  deep  foot^ 
steps,"  What  do  you  think,  reader,  of  the  prac* 
tice  of  allowing  cattle  to  roam  at  will  over  mow- 
ing lands  in  April  P  Do  they  receive  any  benefit, 
or  the  land  any  injury  P 

Mowing  Fields, — ^Delays  in  haying4\me  are  ex- 
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pensive — to  avoid  them,  visit  the  mowing-fields 
and  gather  the  broken  twigs  from  trees,  stones 
and  rubbish  of  every  kind.  If  the  cattle  ran  in 
them  last  autumn,  scatter  their  droppings  now 
"with  a  light  beetle. 

Plowing. — ^If  drying  winds  and  warm  suns 
have  carried  off  the  excessive  moisture,  so  that 
upon  turning  up  a  spadeful  of  soil  it  will  crum- 
ble to  pieces,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the 
King  of  agricultural  implements,  the  Plow,  may 
now  be  put  in  use.  But  for  the  benefit  of  inex- 
perienced operators,  we  say  that  they  will  do  well 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  If  the  soil,  upon  being 
turned  up,  remains  flat  and  compact,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  remove  it  from  that  condition  during 
the  summer.  It  will  be  likely  to  remain  in  lumps, 
be  uncomfortable  to  work  upon,  and  will  not  ac- 
commodate the  roots  of  your  plants.  But  when 
the  land  is  right,  "plow  deep  while  sluggards 
sleep ;"  go  half  an  inch  deeper  than  last  year ; 
then  you  will  have  a  loose,  porous,  inviting  bed 
for  young  roots  to  travel  and  feed  in.  Such  a 
soil  will  admit  heat  and  moisture,  and  those  are 
just  what  the  seeds  and  young  germs  want, — and 
when  the  May  showers  come  they  will  descend 
freely  among  the  new  roots,  carrying  warmth  with 
them,  and  leaving  a  portion  of  moisture  and  am- 
monia as  they  pass  down  into  a  lower  stratum. 
Then  the  young  rootlets  will  open  their  mouths 
and  feed  like  a  young  child,  and  grow  and  send 
up  their  stems  to  find  new  joy  in  the  light  and 
air !     Under  such  a  condition  of  things  the 

Spring  WJieatf  Oats  and  Barley  ought  to  be 
in  the  ground ;  but  the  barley  ought  to  be  on  a 
gravelly  loam,  rather  than  a  black  loam ;  it  loves 
a  warm,  dryish  soil.  Wheat  and  oats  do  better 
on  a  soil  not  excessively  manured.  If  land  is  laid 
to  grass  with  them,  it  is  probably  better  to  ap- 
ply only  a  light  dressing  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
and  add  a  portion  to  the  young  grass  in  the  au- 
tumn following. 

Early  Potatoes. — ^After  all  that  has  been  said 
in  favor  of  early  peas,  lettuces,  cucumbers,  &c., 
we  doubt  whether  there  is  any  vegetable  more 
grateful  to  the  palate,  or  more  healthful  to  the 
system,  than  a  good  mealy  potato  in  July.  Weil, 
you  can  have  them  on  your  table  "on  the  glori- 
ous Fourth,"  if  you  set  about  it  on  the  first  of 
April.  How  ?  Bring  as  many  potatoes  as  you 
wish  to  plant  into  the  kitchen,  or  any  other  warm 
place,  in  a  box  or  barrel,  and  sprinkle  a  little  fine 
loam,  or  old,  fine  compost  among  them,  and  keep 
the  light  out.  In  a  short  time  they  will  sprout, 
then  plant  them  in  a  warm,  skeltered  placet  and 
on  new  ground  if  possible.  Or,  spread  the  po- 
tatoes on  the  grass  in  a  warm  nook,  and  cover 
them  with  horse-manure  deep  enough  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  when  sprouted  plant  them.  The 
■oil  for  them  should  be  pretty  rich,  and  when 


they  are  up,  hoc  often  and  keep  all  the  weeds 
down. 

A  little  Garden^  well  tilled,  will  afford  a  world 
of  convenient  things.  Just  think  of  it !  Early 
asparagus,  beans,  beets,  brussels-sprouts,  cab- 
bage, carrots,  celery,  cucumbers,  chives,  egg- 
plant, horse-radish,  corn,  lettuce,  melons,  mustard, 
onions,  parsley,  parsnips,  peppers,  peas,  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  radishes,  rhubarb,  spinage,  squashes, 
tomatoes,  turnips,  sage,  sweet-marjoram,  sweet- 
potatoes,  strawberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  potatoes,  &c.  The  fam- 
ily may  find  well  nigh  half  its  support  from  the 
garden  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Oct  field  crops  in  early, — Spring  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  corn,  are  better  for  being  in  as  soon 
as  ike  soil  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  tkem. 
The  middle  of  June  is  early  enough  for  millet, 
winter  squashes,  and  ruta  bagas.  Some  delay 
sowing  carrot-seed  until  the  last  of  May— our 
crops  succeed  better  when  earlier  sown. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ooaij  tab  fob  CBOT^S. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Farmer  of  the  26th  ult., 
appears  an  article  on  "The  Crow,"  by  "Young 
^rmer ;"  he  seems  to  have  been  tormented  by 
this  colored  gentleman.  It  may  be  acceptable 
to  him,  and  perhaps  to  others,  to  know  how  to 
prepare  their  seed  corn  so  that  neither  crows  nor 
blackbirds,  nor  any  other  bird,  will  pull  more 
than  one  or  two  grains. 

Have  your  corn  all  ready,  take  about  a  pailful 
of  boiling  hot  water,  and  add  to  it  about  a  pint  of 
coal  tar ;  stir,  and  let  stand  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  turn  in  your  seed  corn ;  stir  it  round  three 
or  four  times,  then  turn  out  into  a  sieve  so  as  to 
hold  the  corn  together  and  let  the  water  go ;  now 
roll  your  corn  in  ashes  or  plaster.  All  this  must 
be  done  in  the  shortest  time  possible ;  when  the 
corn  is  taken  out  of  the  water  each  grain  will 
have  a  light  coating  of  tar,  and  by  rolling  in 
ashes  or  plaster  it  keeps  it  from  sticking  to  the 
hands.  Crows  will  not  pull  up  much  com  plant- 
ed in  this  way. 

Some  may  say  that  corn  will  not  grow  after 
such  a  hot  water  process ;  but  to  such  I  would 
say  try  and  see.  Mumford. 

WhUmnUle,  fybrecMter  Cb.,  Mast.t  Dec.  29, 1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  obliged  to  correspondents 
for  several  articles  on  "The  Crows,**  which  we 
cannot  publish  at  present.  They  are  well  writ- 
ten, and  amusing,  but  contain  no  special  facts 
that  could  be  brought  into  practical  use.  The 
article  abovo  distinctly  specifies  how  some  of  the 
ravages  of  the  crow  may  be  prevented,  and  is, 
therefore,  laid  before  the  reader. 


The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Gazette  states  that  a 
bill  has  passed  the  Senate  of  that  State  prohibiting 
the  intermarriage  of  first  cousins.  That  paper  says 
that  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  that  measure. 
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For  the  Ntte  EnglnnU  Farmer. 
OBNITHOIiOOT. 
BY    S.    P.    FOWLER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Upon  examination  of  the  bird 
I  send  you  to-daVi  you  will  probably  not  at  once 
discover  anything  very  remarkable  in  its  general 
appearance ;  you  cannot  fail,  however,  to  notice 
that  it  has  a  large  head  and  a  sharp  and  strong 
beak,  that  betokens  a  life  spent  in  bloody  deeds. 
But  when  you  look  at  its  feet  you  will  see  no  cor- 
responding talons,  that  we  always  find  in  birds  of 
prey.  Its  wings  also  are  short  and  rounded, 
which  renders  it  incapable  of  soaring  and  indulg- 
ing in  a  prolonged  flight,  and  you  are  perplexed, 
it  may  be,  to  know  where  to  class  the  bird,  or 
judge  of  its  character  by  its  points  developed. 
And  it  would  not  be  surprising,  even  after  you 
were  well  acquainted  with  its  habits,  to  find  this 
difficulty  of  classification  increased.  Ray,  Buf- 
fon,  Brisson,  Linnsus  and  Latham  long  ago  could 
not  agree  in  what  order  the  birds  of  this  ^enus 
should  be  classed.  Some  of  our  ornithologists  of 
the  present  day,  from  the  fact  of  its  preying  up- 
on insects,  class  it  in  the  order  of  insectiverous 
birds.  But  if  the  exhibition  of  rapacity,  connect- 
ed with  unnecessary  cruelty,  give  character  to  a 
bird,  it  should  be  classed  with  the  rapacious  birds. 
All  animals  that  kill  for  the  pleasure  of  killing, 
and  more  than  suffices  them  for  food,  must  be 
considered  cruel.  That  broad  head  of  our  bird, 
armed  with  a  strong  and  heavv  beak,  and  moved 
by  strong  muscles,  situated  m  its  neck,  when 
thrown  back,  inflicts  a  stunning  blow  like  a  slung- 
shot,  or  breaks  the  skull  of  its  victim,  usually  a 
small  bird.  After  it  has  satisfied  its  appetite,  it 
continues  to  kill,  and  hangs  up  its  dead  in  the 
.  crotches  of  smaU  trees  and  bushes  to  decay.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  ornithologists  that  our 
bird  is  provident  by  thus  making  provision  for 
its  future  wants,  that  it  is  in  fact  hanging  up  its 
game,  like  an  epicure,  (o  ripen  and  grow  tender. 
But  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact,  as  it  feeds 
only  on  fresh-killed  meat.  It  likewise  has  the 
singular  habit  of  impaling  grasshoppers  upon  the 
thorn  bush.  I  have  seen  some  of  this  hung  dried 
meat  .n  my  rambles  in  boyhood.  A  lady  a  few 
weeks  since  showed  me  a  Yellow  Rumned  W  arbler, 
in  its  winter  plumage,  that  was  found  hanging  by 
the  neck  in  a  crotchet  twig  of  an  alder,  no  doubt 
placed  there  by  the  bird  under  consideration.  Its 
usual  method,  as  we  have  before  said,  of  killing 
its  prey,  is  by  breaking  the  skull  with  its  beak, 
but  it  sometimes  resorts  to  Rarroting  its  victim, 
by  seizing  it  by  its  throat  and  choking  it.  This 
warbler  that  was  found  suspended,  was  evidently 
throttled.  Jardlne,  speaking  of  the  birds  of  this 
species,  says:  "They  have  all  the  character  of 
being  cruel  and  tyrannous,  arising  from  the  pe- 
culiar manner  of  impaling  their  prey  upon  thorns, 
or  fastening  it  in  the  cleft  of  branches,  often  in  a 
wanton  manner,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  murder 
only,  thus  fixing  up  all  it  can  seize  upon."  A  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  informed  me  that  during  the 
last  winter,  one  morning  upon  sweeping  her  par- 
lor «he  discovered  what  she  supposed  to  be  alight 
blue-colored  dove,  endeavoring  to  come  into  the 
room  by  the  upper  sash  of  the  window,  where 
was  hanging  her  canary  in  its  cage.  She  dropped 
th"  sash,  when  instantly  the  strange  bird  came 
in  and  alighted  upon  the  cage,  and  exhibited  hos- 


tile movements,  which  being  noticed  by  the  lady 
she  attacked  him  with  a  woman's  best  weapon,  a 
liroom,  which  she  happened  to  have  in  her  hand, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  marauder  out 
at  the  window  until  it  had  killed  her  favorite  bird 
by  a  blow  upon  the  head.  Such  is  the  bold  and 
burglarious  daring  of  the  bird  before  you.  As  it 
stands  in  some  of  our  ornithological  works,  at 
the  head  of  the  order  of  insectivorous  birds,  it 
may  claim  some  favor  from  agriculturists.  Mr. 
Wilson  supposed  that  its  principal  food  was  in- 
sects, particularly  grasshoppers,  and  that  it  preyed 
only  upon  birds  in  winter.  I  am  of  the  opinioa 
that  it  would  not  hesitate,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
to  attack  any  small  quadruped,  as  I  have  noticed 
it  watching  around  a  hog-yard,  and  endeavoring 
to  seize  the  vermin  that  infested  it.  Its  note  is 
as  singular  as  its  habits,  bein^  like  the  creaking 
of  a  sign-board  liinge !  But  it  is  time,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  close  this  communication,  by  an- 
nouncing the  name  of  the  smart  little  bird  you 
hold  in  your  hand,  and  give  some  accounts  of  its 
breeding  habits. 

It  is  the  Great  American  Shrieker  or  Butcher 
Bird,  {Lanvu9  borealis  vieilL)  During  winter  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  Massachusetts.  Kctires  to 
the  forest  to  breed,  builds  a  large  nest,  the  female 
laying  six  eggs  of  a  greenish  white  color,  thickly 
marked  with  pale  brown  spots. 

JDanverS'Fort,  Feb.  10,  1858. 


FOTTBTH  liEaiSIiATIVB  AGBIGXTIiTirBAL 

MSSTlira. 

[RBPOBTXD  foe  TBI  ».  B.  rABMZB  BT  XBVA9  ¥.  HAIXZS.] 

THE  PREPARATION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

At  the  Fourth  Legislative  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing, held  last  Tuesday  evening,  Hon.  Mr.  Puelps 
of  the  Senate,  presided.  On  taking  the  chair  iie 
remarked  that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  and  consequently  had  no  suggestions 
to  offer.  The  subject  of  the  proposed  discussion 
of  this  evening  was  one  of  great  interest  to  those 
dwelling  on  the  sterile  soil  where  our  lot  had  been 
cast. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
eulture,  was  the  first  speaker  introduced.  He  re- 
marked that  the  subject  of  the  preparation  and 
application  of  manures  was  the  great  basis  of 
successful  farming  in  this  section.  Manures  were 
divided  into  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral;  or, 
more  commonly,  into  the  two  classes  of  barnyard 
and  artificial  manures.  But  animal .  manure  was 
the  kind  in  which  the  agriculturists  of  Massachu- 
setts were  the  most  interested.  The  importance 
of  protecting  such  manures  from  the  washing  of 
rains  was  urged.  Its  soluble  nature  particular- 
ly required  its  protection  from  the  forty-eight 
inches  of  rain  that  fall  in  a  year.  Liquid  manures 
had  been  too  much  disregarded.  A  cow  would 
void  sixty  lbs.  of  liquid  manure  a  day,  but  by  the 
ordinary  management  of  farmers  forty  lbs.  a  day 
were  lost,  and  with  it  a  pound  of  ammonia  to 
ever}'  5i  gallons  of  the  fluid.    The  great  value  of 
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ammonia  as  a  fertilizer  was  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
speaker  mentioned  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  power  of  the  earth  to 
absorb  and  retain  ammonia.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Flint  read  a  letter  in  relation  to  the  general  sub- 
ject, from  J.  W.  Proctob,  of  Danvers,  who 
thought  the  manure  used  on  a  farm  should,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  be  made  from  what  the  farm 
produces. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanger,  of  Dover,  was  very  favora- 
bly impressed  with  this  idea  in  the  note  of  Mr. 
Proctor,  and  fully  acceded  to  it.  Peat  mud  he 
deemed  a  valuable  manure,  and  particularly  adap- 
ted to  the  region  where  it  was  found,  from  the 
fact  that  it  consisted  of  the  washings,  the  leaves, 
and  other  accumulations  of  the  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  speaker  had  found  great  benefit  from 
this  manure  on  sandy  lands.  It  was  excellent  in 
the  growth  of  corn,  potatoes  and  fruit  trees.  He 
would  have  it  dug  and  exposed  to  the  frost  one 
or  two  winters.  In  regard  to  its  effect  on  fruit 
trees,  he  has  found  it  would  make  them  bear 
well  even  on  sandy  and  dry  lands.  As  to  the  a/N 
flication  of  manures,  he  preferred  to  have  only 
a  portion  applied  broadcast,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  hill,  where  it  would  give  the  plant  an  early 
and  vigorous  start. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Oakham,  remembered  when  the 
barn-yard  was  almost  the  only  resource  for  man- 
ure. It  was  once  deemed  important  to  cart  out 
and  pile  up  the  manures  previous  to  their  appli- 
cation, for  the  purpose  of  more  finely  pulverizing 
them.  When  he  merely  cultivated  a  garden,  he 
found  the  water  from  the  wash-tub,  sink,  &c.,  a 
valuable  and  important  manure. 

David  Davenport,  of  Mendon,  kept  a  horse 
and  cow  on  three  acres  of  land,  and  had  more  than 
they  could  eat.  Yet  all  his  manure  was  derived 
from  the  fluids  created  on  his  farm.  His  mode 
of  preparation  was  to  add  water,  and  then  plaster, 
to  fix  the  ammonia,  after  which  it  was  distributed 
over  the  land  from  a  hogshead.  He  had  found 
swamp  mud,  applied  to  sandy  plain  land,  with 
ashes,  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  bushels  of  mud 
to  one  barrel  of  ashes,  a  valuable  manure.  It 
would  make  com,  even  on  that  land,  produce  full 
an  average  crop.  He  had  found  this  plain  land 
productive  of  potatoes,  with  a  previous  crop  of 
clover,  stimulated  by  mud  and  ashes,  and  then 
turned  in  as  a  manure.  The  potatoes  were  sound. 

Mr.  Harvey  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  using  subsoil  as  an  absorbent  of 
the  water  collecting  in  barn-yards.  It  was  hun- 
gry for  ammonia.  The  speaker  believed  there 
was  no  necessity  for  Massachusetts  farmers  to  go 
off  after  guano  and  phosphates.  They  h  d  the  ad- 
equate materials  at  home,  and  could  not  afford 
to  buy  manures.  The  grass  crop  was  the  most 
profitable  crop  in  New  England. 


N.  A.  Richardson,  of  Winchester,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  muck  in  a  pulverized  condi- 
tion. He  had  found  the  effect  of  the  pulverized 
muck  far  more  powerful  than  muck  in  a  raw  con- 
dition. He  had  found  nothing  so  valuable  as 
muck  in  making  a  compost.  It  was  true  that 
''meadow  muck  is  the  mother  of  th^  meal  chest.*' 
Ouano  was  a  convenient  and  pretty  manure  ftr 
flowers,  but  not  suited  to  farming  purposes.  It 
had  not  the  necessary  bulk,  heart  and  perma« 
nence. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  said  fresh  muck  was 
a  valuable  manure  for  grass  land.  Very  much 
depended  upon  the  locality  and  character  of  the 
mud  as  well  as  of  peat  as  to  its  effects.  In  his  sec- 
tion he  believed  that  muck  furnished  the  founda- 
tion for  cultivating  the  soil.  They  had  found  that 
sea-weed  put  into  their  potato  hills  had  a  very 
favorable  effect.  It  equalized  the  moisture,  and 
the  potato  grew  large  and  mealy,  even  in  very 
sandy  soil.  Ammonia  water  and  lime  from  gas- 
works might  doubtless  be  made  valuable  manures. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  spoke  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Derby  farm  in  Salem.  Twenty 
acres  manured  with  a  compost  of  night  soil,  barn 
manure,  &c.,  yitdded  a  profit  of  $200  to  the  acre, 
in  garden  vegetables.  People  in  Salem  and 
Marblehead  found  sea-weed  a  valuable  auxiliary. 
Home  materials  were  abundant,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  to  go  away  from  home  for  manures. 

Col.  Hawks,  of  Deerfield,  thought  the  best 
mode  of  applying  manures  depended  upon  the 
soil.  On  clayey  land  he  found  it  best  to  plow 
under  the  manure.  On  meadow  land  he  would 
both  plow  in  and  spread  on  the  top.  He  had 
had  experience  with  guano,  and  found  it  better 
on  sandy  land  than  heavy  land.  It  was  better 
for  broom  corn  than  Indian  com,  and  was  ex- 
hausted the  first  year. 

JoBiAH  QniNCY,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  had  been  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Dana,  the  great  authority  in  muck 
matters,  that  salt  water  muck  might  be  more  val- 
uable than  fresh  water  muck.  He  would  like  to 
have  the  experience  of  gentlemen  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Davis  was  now  engaged  in  digging  salt 
and  fresh  peat,  and  recommends  farmers  to  em- 
ploy laborers  in  the  same  work.  It  could  be  done 
at  this  season,  and  furnish  aid  to  the  poor  unem- 
ployed. The  frost  offered  no  impediment  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  said  a  cord  of 
good  animal  manure  was  worth  more  than  eight 
dollars  to  a  farmer.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  faith 
in  meadow  muck  to  be  used  in  a  compost.  He 
thought  considerable  was  to  bo  derived  from  peat. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  700,000  acres  of 
muck  meadow  in  Massachusetts.  They  were 
found  near  sandy  lands.  He  accounted  for  their  ex- 
istence in  the  fact  of  their  being  in  hollows,  which 
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had  collected  leaves  and  other  floating  substances,  ture ;  what,  when  and  where  to  reap.  And  can 
To  get  rid  of  the  acid  he  would  mix  the  mud  with  i  ?  person  ignorant  of  all  this,  expect  to  succeed 
,  rru  ij  «.  *   :  m  any  part  or  in  all  r  As  well  might  the  country 

horse  manure.    They  could  no  more  expect  to;^^^^^-  expect  to  be  benefited  in  the  merchant's 

get  good  crops  from  our  soils  unaided  by  manure,  i  counting-room— as  well  might  the  student  in  ad- 
than  to  make  good  bread  without  good  yeast,  ^dition,  suppose  because  he  used  a  slate  that  he 
The  application  of  ground  bone  was  of  great; could  do  all  that  can  be  done  on  a  slate — ^as  a 
value  in  the  production  of  cabbages,  &c.     Guano  .person  not  used  to,  and  not  acquainted  with  the 

,      I ,  ,  J  .       •  J        ^  xi.       u  *  :t '  soil,  can  supposo  himself  to  excel  in  agriculture, 

should  never  be  sowed  m  windy  weather,  but  i       ^^r^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^f^^^l^  ^^ 

would  be  well  to  apply  it  during  a  rain.  He  had  form  p  Study  interestedly,  by  obtaining  infor- 
plowed  in  manures  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  imation  from  experienced  ana  skilful  agricultur- 
and  lost  it.    There  was  a  mystery,  he  said,  in  the  ■  ists ;  by  reading  and  observation ;  and  by  a  judi- 


practice  of  agriculture.  He  had  concluded,  after 
considerable  observation  and  experience,  that  ma- 
nure had  better  be  covered  one  inch  than  four 


inches.  Every  means  should  be  used  to  save  ma- ,  not  till  then. 


cious  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  upon  the 
soil ;  ana  when  he  has  made  his  farm  what  a  farm 
should  be,  he  may  expect  to  be  able  to  live  in  a 
better  manner  than  any  of  his  neighbors ;  and 


nures — liquid  and  solid.    Chemists  agreed  that 
the  first  was  as  valuable  as  the  latter.  The  speaker 


When  I  hear  a  man  raising  objections  to  an 
agricultural  paper,  I  observe  his  farm,  and  am 


,,,,,,         ^     -        xi.      '^  ffenerally  sure  to  find  that  he  is  raising  very  pow- 

quesuoned  whether  the  water  from  the  city  sew-  ^  ^^.f^j  objections  to  farming,  in  a  very  uSconicious, 


ers  had  sufficient  fertilizing  properties  to  warrant 
carr}'ing  it  any  great  distance. 

Mr.  Flint  presented  to  the  meeting  a  state- 
ment given  him  by  Mr.  Nourse,  founded  on  data 
suggested  in  previous  remarks  by  Mr.  Flint,  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  annual  loss  in 
liquid  manures  was  $15  a  year  to  .each  cow,  or 
$3,900,000  a  year  on  all  the  cattle  in  the  State. 

Ex-Gov.  BouTWELL  asked  Mr.  Flint  if  by 
that  calculation  the  value  of  the  liquid  manure 
would  not  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  cattle.  The 
question  was  considered  very  pertinent,  and  cre- 
ated some  merriment,  but  was  not  answered. 

Mr.  Spabhawk,  of  Boston,  said  that  so  far  as 
his  experience  went,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  specific  manure  for  a  specific  crop.  He  pre- 
ferred to  apply  manures  in  the  fall. 

W.  J.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  exhib- 
ited a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of  very  su- 
perior butter,  wrought  into  various  fanciful  de- 
signs, such  as  shells,  scrolls,  &c.,  well  calculated 
to  ornament  a  tea-table.  I  The  butter  was  sent  by 
Peter  Swallow,  of  Dunstable,  and  elicited  a 
good  deal  of  praise  for  its  beauty  and  sweetness. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  manures  will  be  resumed. 


Jbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FARllLINa  BEQI7IBES  STUDY. 

Mr.  Editor: — Owing  to  the  high  value  of 
the  farmer's  productions,  many  mechanics  have 
recently  left  their  business  and  taken  farms,  with 


and  as  we  say,  in  a  very  heredit£ury,  honor-thy- 
father  way.  E. 

JPiar  fAe  New  Ensland  Farmer. 
IjAYINQ  down  inundated  IiANDS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  am  puzzled,  somewhat,  to 
know  how  to  treat  a  piece  of  land  I  broke  up  last 
fall,  and  having  no  one  to  advise  with,  I  take  a 
subscriber's  liberty  to  request  that  you  will  help 
me  out  of  my  difficulty. 

The  piece  of  land  in  question  is  a  part  of  my 
meadow  (intervale),  and  has  been  mowed  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  soil  is  rich  and  light,  but 
overflows  every  spring,  (lying  rather  low,)  so 
that  it  is  late  in  the  season  before  I  can  get  on  it. 
My  wish  is  to  get  it  into  grass  again  as  soon  as 
possible,  after  manuring  it  well.  It  had  a  thick, 
mossy  turf  before  I  plowed  it,  and  yielded  but  a 
small  quantity  of  fine,  miserable  grass.  J  had 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  harrow 
it  thoroughly  in  the  spring,  then  sow  on  grass 
seed,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  guano,  having  no  crop 
from  it  until  I  cut  the  grass  again  the  next  year's 
summer.  My  object  in  sowing  no  grain  was,  that 
I  might  not  lessen  the  strength  and  vitality  I 
hoped  to  get  from  the  guano.  But  I  have  heard 
so  many  confficting  opinions  in  regard  to  this  ma- 
nure and  the  manner  of  using  it,  that  I  am  un- 
decided, as  yet,  as  to  whether  I  have  chosen  the 
best  plan.  I  could  sow  oats  on  the  upturned 
turf  in  the  spring,  I  suppose,  and  by  plowing  it 
in  the  fall  and  manuring  heavily  with  stable  ma- 
nure the  next  spring,  have  the  ground  in  pretty 
good  order ;  but  the  river  washes  over  it  so  much, 
it  is  so  late  before  I  can  do  anything  with  it  in 
the  spring,  and  I  am  so  limited  in  my  supply  of 
stable  manure,  that,  all  things  considered,  I  am 
very  desirous  to  lay  it  down  before  the  water  has 


the  anticipation  of  making  a  fortune  immediate- 
ly ;  and  living  with  that  ease  and  luxury  which 
they  imagine  country  pepple  enjoy.  They  should  ^^^  ^.^^     jf^.^^  ^„  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^t  ^^  g^^  y„„ 


v;  and  hying  with  that  ease  and  luxury  which  ,„  ^^^^  j_  ^^^^  ^^  ^yiged  to  disturb  it 


again  for 


remember  that  all  ought  to  understand  the  busi- 
ness best  that  they  have  been  the  longest  time 
engaged  in ;  and  that  if  any  one  from  any  other 
business  would  prefer  farming,  let  him  begin  un- 
derstandingly. 

He  should  know  what,  when  and  where  to  be- 


will  much  oblige.  Yours,  respectfully, 

Montreal f  January,  1858.     Joseph  Gould* 


Remarks. — We  have  a  ten-acre  field  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition, — lying  on  the  river's 
gin  to  plant}  what,  when  and  where,  in  the  cul-jbank,  and  subject  to  overflow  every  spring.  Our 
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plan  is  this : — to  throw  the  soil  into  beds  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  width,  so  that  the  w^ter  shall  flow 
firom  a  large  portion  of  it  as  fast  as  the  river  falls ; 
then  plow  and  sow  with  a  light  seeding  of  oats, 
say  from  six  to  eight  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  cut 
them  at  the  proper  season  for  fodder.  The  growth 
of  oats  will  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  shade  and 
protect  the  young  and  tender  grass,  and  will  not 
greatly  exhaust  the  land  if  cut  just  as  the  seed  is 
fairly  formed.  Or,  you  may  sow  oats  without 
grass  seed, — cut  them  for  fodder,  plow  and  ma- 
nure the  land  immediately,  early  in  August  if  you 
can,  and  then  sow  such  grass  seed  as  you  like, 
but  we  shall  get  a  plentiful  intermixture  of  clo> 
▼er  for  a  year  or  two  if  we  can. 

If  the  field  u  dressed  with  a  fine,  rich  compost, 
so  that  the  young  shoots  of  the  grass  seed  may 
readily  find  something  nourishing  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  the  seed  is  sown  in  August,  the  grass  will 
become  so  thoroughly  rooted  and  established  be- 
fore  the  autumnal  overflows,  as  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  unless  the  current  over  it  is 
pretty  strong.  Fragments  of  ice  may  occasion- 
ally kill  out  spots  of  the  grass,  but  the  old  sward 
is  equally  liable,  and  early  attention  must  be 
given  in  the  spring  to  correct  such  places. 


17.  8.  AQBICUTiTUBAIi  BOCDGTT. 
We  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  society  at  its  late  session  at 
Washington.  But  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
we  find  a  more  minute  account  of  the  action  of 
the  society  upon  the  resignation  of  President 
Wilder,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
large  number  of  friends  of  that  gentleman 
throughout  New  England.    It  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wager,  of  New  York,  offered  the  resolu- 
tions following,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  has  for  years  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  exertions  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  terra-culture,  has  declined  a  further 
re-election  to  the  office  of  President  of  this  soci- 
ety,^ which  he  has  filled  since  its  creation  with 
ability,  industry  and  outlay  of  his  private  means ; 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  his  name  be  placed  on  the  roll 
of  honorary  members  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society;  and  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  instructed  to  present  him  with  a  suita- 
ble testimonial  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  this 
society  for  the  energy,  time  and  money  which  he 
has  expended  in  advancing  it«  interests,  and  in 
raising  it  to  the  position  which  it  now  occupies. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  members  of  this  soci- 
ety regret  exceedingly  that  personal  considera- 
tions constrained  him  to  decline  a  re-election, 
they  would  express  their  kind  regards  and  most 
earnest  desires  for  his  future  happiness. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said : 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this 
l>enewed  testimonial  of  esteem  and  afiection,  as 


expressed  in  the  words  of  the  resolutions  that 
iiave  just  been  adopted. 

Endowed  from  my  youth  with  a  love  of  rural 
life  and  of  rural  taste,  I  have  but  obeyed  the  in- 
stincts of  my  nature  in  devoting  such  time,  ability 
and  means  as  I  could  command  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth. 

In  taking  the  incipient  measures  towards  the 
formation  of  this  society,  in  all  my  efforts  for  its 
advancement,  and  in  whatever  I  have  been  enabled 
to  do  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  cause,  I 
have  only  been  following  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  inspirations  of  my  own  mind. 

The  duties  of  your  presiding  officer,  I  need  not 
inform  you,  have  freouently  been  perplexing  and 
arduous,  and  their  faithful  discbarge  attended 
with  difficulty  and  delicacy  ;  but  your  kindness 
and  co-operation  has  shared  the  burden  with  me, 
and  I  shall  ever  regard  my  connection  with  you 
and  the  many  friendships  I  have  here  formed,  as 
among  the  most  delightful  circumstances  in  my 
life. 

On  retiring  from  the  position  which  I  have  so 
long  occupied,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
assurances  of  my  high  consideration  and  regard, 
and  of  my  undiminished  interest  in  each  of  you 

eersonally,  and  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society.  Long  may  it 
live  to  be  an  honor  and  blessing  to  our  country, 
and  may  its  last  days  be  its  best  days  ! 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held 
the  evening  previous  to  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
they  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  offered  by  Mr.  Wager,  of  New  York : 

Resolved,  That  in  obedience  to  instructions 
from  1  he  society,  the  Executive  Committee  request 
the  Hon.  Henry  Wager  to  inform  the  Hon.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  that  the  sum  of  $2oO  is  placed  at 
his  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  such  a  testimo- 
nial as  may  be  to  him  most  acceptable. 

Mr.  BuRGWTN,  of  North  Carolina,  addressed 
the  society  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  commented  in  warm 
terms  on  the  united  energy,  intelligence,  liberali- 
ty and  public  spirit  which  had  marked  the  official 
connection  of  'Mr.  Wilder  with  the  society. 

The  Chair  united  in  testifying  to  the  eminent 
services  rendered  by  his  predecessor  in  the  pres- 
idency. 

After  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Burgwtn,  the 
resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously  and  by  acclamation. 

Ex«-President  Wilder  replied  to  the  vote  thus 
taken,  and  feelingly  returned  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  very  kind  treatment  he  hnd  receiv- 
ed at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-members.  He  wished 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  give  testimony  to  the 
zealous  co-operation  ne  had  experienced  from 
members  ana  officers  of  the  societv,  who  had  with 
him  borne  the  burden  and  heat  or  the  day.  He 
spoke  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  the  zeal  and 
aoility  of  the  Secretary,  Maj.  Ben:  Perlet 
PooRE,  whose  "steady,  minute  and  untiring  at- 
tention to  duty,  aided  as  it  has  been  by  bodily 
powers  and  force  not  granted  to  many  men,  had 
combined  to  make  him  a  model  Secretai-y.''  He 
also  paid  merited  compliments  to  "the  fidelitv 
and  industrj*  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  society,  Maj. 
6.  B.  Frenxh.    We  are  glad  to  record  the  clos- 
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ing  events  of  the  energetic  and  prosperous  career 
of  the  first  President  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Society. 

Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
'WITCH  QBASS,  (THITICUM  REFBNS.) 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Much  has  been  said  and 
written  within  the  last  few  years  upon  the  subject 
of  witch,  couch,  quitch,  or  phin  grass,  as  it  is  va- 
riously termed.  Our  most  eminent  writers  upon 
grasses  condemn  it.  Dr.  Darlington  says,  "It  is 
important  to  keep  our  farms  as  clear  of  it  as  pos- 
sible.'' Mr.  Flint,  in  his  work  on  grasses,  says, 
"It  is  important  to  destroy  it  if  possible."  And 
Mr.  Lapham,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  grasses  of 
WiHConsin,  calls  it  "a  mere  pest,  of  no  use  for 
food  of  cattle." 

Although  reluctant  to  dissent  from  an  opinion 
80  strongly  supported,  I  yet  hesitate  a  little  in 
adopting  it.  1  have  known  sometliing  of  this 
grass  for  a  good  while,  and  have  come  to  regard 
It  with  less  aversion  than  the  writers  above  quot- 
ed express  for  it.  While  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  a  farm  of  a  stony  soil, 
yet  upon  one  free  of  rocks,  it  is  not  very  much  to 
oe  dreaded,  to  say  the  least.  Like  very  many 
other  things,  it  has  some  good  and  some  undesi- 
rable qualities.  Let  ua  look  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  latter. 

It  is  objected  to  it,  that,  where  it  grows  alone 
upon  very  rich  soil,  it  frequently  turns  yellow  at 
the  bottom,  and  falls  down  before  it  is  ripe,  but 
I  have  never  known  this  to  occur  when  it  was 
mixed  to  a  considerable  degree  with  other  grasses. 
It  is  also  objected  that  when  suffered  to  stand  a 
little  too  long  before  cutting,  it  grows  light  col- 
ored near  the  ground,  and  the  stalk  becomes  hol- 
low, woody  and  brittle.  This  grass  flowers  usual- 
ly during  the  first  half  of  July,  and  if  cut  when 
in  blossom,  or  quite  soon  after,  this  evil  is  not 
experienced.  It  is  furthermore  urged,  that  when 
witch  grass  is  upon  the  land,  there  will  be  hard 
hoeing.  Upon  land  free  of  rocks,  deep  plowing 
with  a  complete  inversion  of  the  sod  in  breaking 
up  the  ground,  and  a  sharp  cultivator  run  both 
lengthwise  and  across  through  the  rows  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  hoe,  obviate  this  objection. 
Thus  much  against  it. 

Can  anything  be  said  in  its  favor  ?  I  think  so. 
It  will  grow  luxuriantly  where  no  other  grass  half 
as  good  will  grow  at  all.  Upon  many  of  the  low 
intervals  of  the  Merrimack,  which  are  annually 
flooded  and  oftentimes  covered  with  sand  to  the 
depth  of  one,  two,  three,  and  occasionally  even 
five  and  six  inches  in  a  single  year,  this  grass 
seems  to  enjoy  life,  and  yields  a  good  burden  of 
hay.  If  its  roots  are  in  the  ground  when  it  is  laid 
down  to  grass  with  a  grain  crop,  there  is  certain 
assurance  of  a  tolerable  crop  of  hay  the  following 
year.  If  the  herds  grass,  red  top,  clover,  or  what- 
ever other  seed  is  sown,  fail  to  appear,  the  witch 
grass  will  not.  These  grasses,  too,  will  be  fully 
as  likely  to  live  as  in  its  absence,  for  this  attains 
a  considerable  growth  by  the  time  the  grain  is 
harvested,  and  affords  shelter  to  the  tender  blades 
of  the  other  grasses  left  exposed  to  the  fierce  Au- 
gust sun,  by  the  removal  of  the  grain  in  whose 
sheltc"  they  have  been  hitherto  nurtured. 

But  as  to  the  value  and  quality  of  the  hay,  how 
is  it  ?    If  cut  early,  and  well  cured,  it  is  good.  It 


comes  out  of  the  bam  in  winter,  heavy,  green 
in  color  and  fragrant.  Cattle  and  horses  eat  it 
with  a  relish  and  grow  fat  upon  it.  Its  price  in 
this  market,  when  of  good  quality  and  mingled 
to  some  extent  with  other  grasses,  is  about  the 
same  as  herds  grass.  When  free  of  any  admix- 
ture of  herds  grass  and  red-top,  it  is  generally  of 
a  somewhat  coarser  and  inferior  quality,  and  sella 
at  a  less  price. 

I  have  said  thus  much  of  this  grass  as  a  conso* 
lation  to  any  farmer  who  may  nnd  it  appearing 
upon  his  farm.  If  it  has  spread  over  any  consid- 
erable part  of  it,  any  fona  hopes  of  its  extermi- 
nation are  vain.  For  although  physically  possi- 
ble, its  destruction  is  practically  impossible. 
Neither  will  it  avail  anything  to  be  frightened  at 
it.  An  acquaintance  with  its  habits,  which  may 
be  soon  formed,  will  suggest  the  best  mode  of 
treating  it.  It  has  frequently  been  a  policy  of 
late  to  conciliate  any  strong  opponent  who  could 
not  be  otherwise  silenced,  and  thereby  gain  his 
support.  This  is  the  true  way  to  deal  with  witch 
grass,  which,  managed  as  it  may  be,  will  prove 
not  a  curse  or  a  pest,  but  a  blessing  and  a  source 
of  wealth.  Pennt-Cook. 

Concord,  N.  H.,Jan.  12,  1858. 
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What  a  sovereign  man  is  the  intelligent,  indus- 
trious farmer !  Within  his  own  realm  of  earth,  he 
wields  a  sceptre  to  which  all  must  bend.  The 
balance  of  the  world's  life  and  comfort  he  holds 
in  his  stalwait  hand.  Neither  courts,  nor  camps, 
nor  armies,  nor  fleets,  can  exist  without  his  aid. 
He  is  the  feeder — aye,  and  the  garmenter,  virtu- 
ally— of  the  race.  Cities  spring  from  the  traffic 
in  the  products  of  his  industry.  Commerce  is 
born  at  his  bequest.  Of  the  State  he  is  the  "first 
Estate."  Lord  of  the  land,  no  man  has  firmer 
hold  of  the  essential  title  of  nobility.  And  he 
need  be  no  plodder  because  he  is  a  farmer.  The 
day  is  past  when  the  soil  tiller  was  confounded 
with  the  clod  turned  by  his  plow.  The  soil  is 
his  servitor :  he  smites  it,  and  lo !  the  harvest 
comes  forth.  The  hoe  and  the  sickle  make  him 
music  braver  than  dulcimers,  and  sound  the  march 
of  a  triumph,  grand  as  it  is  peaceful  and  blessed. 
But  he  is  not  forever  in  the  furrow.  For  him 
are  broadest  fields  of  study — fairest  fields  of  de- 
light. For  him  are  honors  linked  to  beauties  and 
wisdoms ;  for  him,  periods  of  communion  and 
rapture,  of  which  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  streams, 
the  stars,  and  all  wondrous  things  of  the  universe, 
may  bear  witness.  A  brave  man  art  thou,  wield- 
er  of  the  mallet  and  plane ;  and  thou,  skilful  work- 
er of  webs ;  and  thou,  deviser  of  all  machines 
whereby  the  labor  of  man's  hand  is  speeded  or 
abridged.  He  is  master  of  the  needfulest  of  toils, 
and  the  most  serviceable  products.  He  can  live 
without  you,  but  you  cannot  exist  for  a  day  with- 
out  him.  Honor  to  the  farmer ;  may  his  sphere 
widen  and  his  stature  be  exalted.  And  honor 
to  all  honest  toil,  for  Of  such  are  the  fruits  that 
form  the  crowning  glories  of  the  world. — New 
York  Ledger, 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New 
York  Legislature  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Industrial  Emigration  Company, 
mth  a  capital  of  $300,000. 
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We  have  been  allowed  to  look  at  tlie  tlieeti,  in 
sdvuice  of  publication,  of  &  new  work  entitled 
"2^  Farmei's  and  MeehanU^t  Praetieat  Arehi- 
Uct  and  Guide  in  Rural  Economy.  By  i.  H. 
Haioions,  Architect.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett 
&  Co.,  Publishers."  This  ia  a  work  by  a  practical 
man, — a  carpenter, — who  hu  made  it,  as  it  were, 
becaiue  he  couldn't  help  it, — made  it  in  the 
coiirae  of  his  business  to  saUsfy  the  wants  that 
were  continually  pressing  upon  him. 


We  will  only  say,  now,  that  it  appears  to  ui 
that  this  book  presents  designs  for  the  miilion, 
that  it  is  a  work  for  popular  use,  and 'will  afford 
numerous  suggeations,  which  will  be  carried  out 
by  that  class  of  our  people  who  desire,  and  are 
able  to  erect,  comfortable  and  even  elegant  resi- 
dences, but  not  of  a  very  costly  character.  Wb 
^TB  one  of  the  designs  to-day,  and  when  we  see 
the  whole  work,  shall  find  occasion  to  speak  of  it 
again. 


This  design  exhibits  a  neat  and  convenient  sta- 
ble, adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to , 
keep  two  or  three  horses  and  a  cow  or  two.  It 
contains  five  apartments,  or  stalls,  with  a  wide  pas- 
sage behind  the  horses,  and  a  slide-door  between  | 
the  stable  and  carriage-room.  The  carriage- 
is  ample  enough  to  admit  three  or  four  carriages. 
It  contains  also  a  harDeBS-room,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  stable,  to  preserve  the  harness 
from  the  dust  that  is  constantly  accumulating. 
This  building  also  contains  a  large  hay  loft,  ca- 
pable of  holding  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  hay.  The 
cupola  over  the  ventilator  gives  the  building  a 
neat  and  finished  appearance.  A  stable  of  this 
description  may  be  made  an  ornamental  object, 
but  its  convenience  depends  almost  as  much  on 
its  location  as  its  construction.  The  proper  loca- 
tion most  depend  on  the  reladve  position  of  sur- 


rounding objects.  It  is  impoaeible  to  offer  ad- 
I  vice  which  would  apply  to  all  circumstances;  a 
few  hints,  however,may  not  be  useless. 

All  stables  should  be  ao  situated  as  to  allow 
sufficient  space  for  driving  in  and  out  and  for 
I  turning.  If  practicable,  they  should  be  on  the 
north  and  north-east  aide  of  the  house,  becauae 
the  wind  blows  from  these  points,  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  dwelling-house  are  usually 
closed,  even  in  summer.  The  inmates,  therefore, 
by  this  arrangement,  avoid  the  eSuvia  from  the 
stable. 

Very  few  stable  cellars  are  properly  ventilated, 
and  some  have  no  ventilation  at  all,  except  one 
opening  or  door,  which  is  closed  in  cold  weather. 
There  ought  to  be  at  least,  four  good-sLsed  win- 
dows equally  distributed,  and  in  opposite  places, 
to  produce  a  current  of  air  in  all  parts  of  the  eel- 
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lar,  each  window  contuning  font  or  dght  lights, 
of  nine  by  twelye  glass ;  the  sash  hinged  for  the 
coDTenience  of  opening  at  pkasiue,  inside  or  ouL 

This  stable  is  38  by  28  feet  on  the  ground  ; 
first  Btoiy  nine  feet  six  inches  in  the  clear ;  the 
hay  loft  nine  feet.  A  ventiladng  tube  Anim  the 
cellar  to  the  cupola,  twelve  hj  sixteen  inches ; 
also  an  opening  back  of  the  stalls  at  the  top  into 
the  ventilating  tube  of  suitable  size. 

If  the  stable  is  a  thorough-built  one  it  will  re- 
quire two  or  more  small  windows,  near  the  floor, 
to  supply  fresh  air  constantly  in  all  mild  weather. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  stable  is  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Ar  (It /Knt  BvloHiI  Anwr. 
OI.UB. 


around.  By  others,  the  double  or  Michigan  plow 
was  considered  the  best  implement.  It  requires 
more  team,  but  does  better  work.  A  long,  slop- 
ing share,  diminishes  the  draught,  but  pulveriiea 
the  soil  less. 

Much  is  expected  of  the  new  plow  announced 
by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  with  its  many  varioui 
mould  boards.  Every  farmerhas  some  favorite  in- 
strument The  square  bineed  harrow,  with  short 
wrought  iron  teeth  fastened  in  their  place  by  a 
nut,  was  decided  to  be  the  best;  the  seed-sower 
with  one  wheel  the  best  for  uneven  ground;  a 
corn-planter  that  will  plant  in  squares  a  desira- 
ble invention ;  a  short  Dandle  hoe  the  best  imple- 
ment for  cutting  up  com ;  a  shovel  branded  0. 
Amea  &  Bon, — a  fork  made  by  Partridge,  and 
the  best  of  tools  generally,  the  cheapest  in  the  end 
for  any  man.    More  anon.  i.  K.  B. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  io  be  present 
ftt  a  meeting  of  this  kind  in  the  good  old  town  of 
Chicopee.  Such  a  gathering  of  stalwart  men, 
with  brown  cheeks  and  big  hands,  is  seldom  seen. 
If  there  should  ever  be  a  National,  or  even  Btate, 
man-show,  I  trust  some  of  the  "river  gods"  will 
be  present  We  have  in  this  valley  some  as  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  genta  honto  as  the  world  af- 
fords. They  are  every  inch  men,  physically, 
mentally,  morally  and  socially.  It  is  a  custom  of 
the  club  to  meet  at  3  P.  KI.,  to  examine  stock, 
buildings,  grounds,  &c.;  to  have  •  plain  supper 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  members,  and  to  spend 
the  evening  in  the  discussion  of  previously  an- 
nounced topics.  As  a  member  recently  said,  "it 
is  a  sort  of  maternal  association." 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  '?arm  Im- 
plements. The  plow  was  first  considered.  It 
was  thought  by  some  that  the  stde-liill  or  swivel 
plow,  would  become  the  plow  for  general  use.  Ita 
advantages  are  that  it  leaves  no  dead  furrows 
and  takes  less  time  of  the  team  in    turning 


THI  CONCOBD  QBAPB. 
Not  having  noticed  any  account  of  the  fruiting 
of  this  new  grape  in  this  State,  I  venture  to  offer 
my  experience  to  your  horticultural  readers. 

It  fruited  with  me  last  season.  1  allowed  it  to 
overbear — a  single  vine  giving  me  over  a  half 
peck  of  fruit.  This  reduced  the  siic  of  the  berries. 
The  bunches  were  large,  very  compact,  with 
few  imperfect  berries.  Flavor,  very  sweet,  with 
'ittle  juice,  but  with  a  slight  a/lfr-tade  of  foii- 
less  in  the  skin.  It  ripened  at  least  two  week* 
earlier  than  the  Isabella  in  the  same  yard — the  Isa- 
bellas growing  against  the  side  of  a  wooden  houae 
with  an  eastern  exposure — the  Concords  on  a 
trellis  in  the  open  garden. 

In  quality  I  think  the  Concord  not  (^uite  equaj 
to  the  bat  Isabellas.     In  vigor,  hardiness,  pro- 
ductiveness  and  ease  of  propagation  the  vine 
be  excelled. 

e  are  oualitiea,  which  with  iti  early  ripen- 
a  hardly  fail  to  render  this  grape  a  popu- 
in  this  climate. — Michigan  Farmer. 
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For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 
IiXSTTJCB  FBOM  MAJOB  FBBlSrGH. 

Washington  Cityt  Jan,  30, 1858. 

My  Bear  Brown  : — ^I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
hear  from  Washington,  ana  be  told  how  matters 
and  things  are  progressing  in  this  Federal  me- 
tropolis, now  the  ught  of  your  countenance  is 
withdrawn  from  us.  We  enjoyed  your  visit  ex- 
ceedingly, and  the  shadow  of  your  departure  cast 
its  gloom  over  one  breakfast  at  least !  I  see  by 
your  weeklv  that  you  posted  your  readers  up 
pretty  well  in  regard  to  tne  agricultural  doines  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  AgriculturafSo- 
dety.  You  have  not,  however,  said  anything  of 
our  new  President,  more  than  to  mention  his 
name,  and  that  he  was  elected.  That  hiatus  in 
your  account  I  will  endeavor  briefly  to  supply. 

Gen.  Tench  Tilghman  is  a  farmer  and  a  gen- 
tleman— most  farmers  are — ^and  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  knowledge  of  physiognomv  to  judge 
at  a  glance  by  his  appearance,  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  Good  nature,  gentleness,  firmness  of 
purpose  and  high  intelligence  are  as  plainlv  writ- 
ten on  his  countenance,  as  this  writing  of  mine 
is  upon  this  white  paper ;  and  the  compositors 
always  give  me  great  credit  for  plain  writing ! 
His  age  is,  perhaps,  fifty,  if  anything  on  the  sun- 
ny side  of  that  climactric.  He  is  of  medium 
height,  of  fine  figure,  and  has  much  of  the  milita- 
ry air  which  was  drilled  into  him  at  West  Point, 
where  he  received  his  education.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in  1832,  and 
resigned  in  the  following  year.  He  was  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Turk's  Island  in  1849,  and  has  been 
honored  by  his  own  State  with  several  offices. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Col.  Tilghman,  of  the  rev- 
olutionary army,  one  of  Gen.  Washington's  aids- 
de-camp,  and  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  and 
culdvates  his  large  ancestral  plantation  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  near  Oxford.  He  is, 
in  every  respect,  worthy  to  succeed  our  late  able, 
popular  and  accomplished  President,  Hon.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder,  to  whose  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverence  die  U.  S.  A^cultural  Society 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  can  never  repay. 

It  is  ^neraUy  known,  I  believe,  that  but  for 
Col.  Wilder's  preremptory  declination,  he  would 
have  again  been  elected  to  the  office  he  so  admi- 
rablv  mied. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  has 
started  into  the  present  year  under  glorious  aus- 
pices. With  an  energetic  and  accomplished  Pres- 
ident, supported  as  he  is  by  a  Vice  President  of 
character  and  influence  from  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory, with  an  Executive  Committee  which  has 
already  evinced  a  determination  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  sustain  the  society,  and  with  that  untir- 
ing worker,  Maj.  Ben  :  Ferlet  Poore  as  the 
Secretary,  with  a  permanent  office  established  in 
this  city,  from  which  is  to  be  issued  a  monthly 
bulletin,  what  may  not  the  farming  community 
hope,  expect,  indeed,  from  it  P  Its  days  of  hope 
arepassed,  and  those  of  fruition  have  commenc^. 

Tiie  office  of  the  societj,  occupied  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  is  m  Toda's  marble  build- 
ing, adjoining  Brown's  hotel,  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue ;  and  it  is  due  Mr.  Todd,  who  is  firom 
Massachusetts,  to  say  that  after  placing  the  rent 
at  a  very  low  rate,  he  generously  deducted  fifty 
dollars  as  his  own  contribution. 


The  society  only  wants  now  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  make 
it  the  very  comer-stone  of  the  agricultural  in* 
terests  of  the  country. 

When  here  you  made  a  pretty  thorough  in- 
spection, I  believe,  of  the  improvements  now  in 
process  at  the  capitol,  and  expressed  your  own 
admiration  of  the  new  hall  of  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives.  There  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  as 
hearing  is  concerned,  it  is  a  better  room  than  the 
old  hau.  In  size  it  is  by  far  more  commodious, 
and  in  gildina  and  red  morocco  it  blazes  out  like 
a  bright  coal  fire  compared  with  an  air-tight 
stove.  In  architectural  beauty  it  compares  with 
the  noble  columns,  beautiful  ceiling  and  fine  pro- 
portions of  the  old  hall  about  as  the  Egyptian 
ngures  we  have  seen  in  stone,  (always  supposing 
a  little  gold  leaf  added  to  brighten  them  up,)  wim 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  or  Apollo  Belvidere !  It 
is  a  great  square  iron  room,  gilded.  It  is  enclos- 
ed entirely  by  a  suite  of  surrounding  rooms,  so 
that  not  one  particle  of  God's  free  air  can  pene- 
trate it,  and  it  is  to  be  ventilated  by  an  artificial 
contrivance,  like  the  blower  of  a  steamboat,  which 
is  to  blow  in  the  air  for  our  conscript  fathers  to 
breathe,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  so  warm 
as  not  to  need  fires  in  the  furnaces.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  air  from  the  iiirnaces,  or  rather  pass- 
ing through  them,  is  the  article  furnishea  for 
lung  consumption,  and  through  the  aid  of  which 
the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  nation  makes  itself 
heard«  It  may  work  first-rate,  and  the  members 
may  be  delighted  with  their  cellar-like  hall,  but  I 
am  one  of  those  who  doubt.    Time  will  show. 

The  work  is  going  on  all  over  the  building, 
notwithstanding  it  is  mid-winter.  The  weather 
thus  far  has  been  such  as  not  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  out-of-door  labor,  and  some  of  our  days 
recently  have  had  all  the  mildness  and  beauty  of 
October  weather. 

The  new  dome  is  the  mun  outside  feature  of 
observation.  It  has  not  gained  in  height  any 
since  you  saw  it,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  base, 
by  the  addition  all  around  it  of  a  cast  iron  ccsing, 
is  now  going  on,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  complet- 
ed it  wul  begin  to  show  its  magnificence,  for  it 
will  be  a  magnificent  affiiir.  The  only  fear  is  that 
it  will  be  so  large  as  to  overshadow  the  building 
— ^that  instead  of  being  a  capitol  surmounted 
with  a  dome,  it  wiU  be  a  dome  with  a  capitol  for 
its  foundation  I 

The  Treasury  and  Post  Office  extensions  are 
rapidly  progressiiu^.  Thecitv  Post  Office  has  re- 
cently been  moveif  into  the  latter,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  as  complete  and  convenient  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  Post  Office  to  be.  It  is  highly 
cr^itable  to  all  who  have  had  the  control  of 
building  and  arranging  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
these  things  going  on  here,  for  although  silent, 
they  outweigh  manv  fold  all  the  clamor  and  rhodo- 
mantade  now  so  rife  against  the  perpetuitv  of  the 
Union.  They  illustrate  perfectly  the  old  adage, 
"actions  speak  louder  than  worus." 

The  pohtical  horizon,  so  far  as  regards  Kansas, 
is  yet  cloudy.  ^  There  are  some  bright  spots,  now- 
ever,  which  give  promise  of  a  general  clearing  up 
ere  long.  I  was  gratified  to  see  in  this  mornings 
NationcU  IfMligeneer  a  candid  and  impartial 
statement  from  Gov.  Stanton,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  Territory,  placing  things  in  their 
true  light,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
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of  the  people,  and  which,  it  seems  \o  me,  must 
have  a  great  effect  in  bringing  about  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  Kansas  dimculties.  It  shows 
conclusively  that  those  difficulties  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  enormous  frauds  attempted  by 
thepro-slaveryite.  in  that  Territory. 

We  have  had  here  during  the  past  week  a  sing- 
ing party,  composed  of  some  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons from  Reading,  Mass.,  who  style  themselves 
"I%e  Old  Folks,"  They  dress  in  costumes  from 
one  to  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  sing  mostly 
the  old  music  that  you  and  I  heard  when  we  were 
children — ^we  wont  mention  how  long  ago  that 
was,  lest  we  should  be  ranked  with  the  "old  folks." 
They  have  given  several  concerts  at  the  Odd  Fel- 
low's Hall,  a  large  room  capable  of  seating  at  least 
1200  people,  which  has  been  literally  crammed, 
and  hundreds  have  left  the  door,  there  being  na 
room  inside  for  them.  I  believe  the  performers 
compose  a  musical  class,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Kemp, 
of  Reading,  formerly  of  Boston,  who  is  styled  in 
the  programme  "Grandfather  Kemp.**  He  is  a 
very  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man,  ana  manages  his 
class  most  admirably.  I  attended  the  Thursday 
evening  concert,  and  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  performance.  It  was  really  refresliing  to  hear 
sung,  in  perfect  time  and  tune,  and  by  some  of 
the  best  voices  I  have  ever  heard,  "Denmark," 
"Majesty,"  "Shurburne,"  "New  Jerusalem,"  &c. 

They  also  sung,  with  great  effect,  "The  Dying 
Christian,"  "Strike  the  Qnmbal,"  "The  Star  Span- 
gled  Banner"  and  the  Marseilles  Hymn.  "When 
"Coronation"  was  sung,  "Grandfather  Kemp"  in- 
vited the  audience  to  rise  and  join  them ;  he  said 
he  wanted  every  person  in  the  room  to  sing.  The 
request  was  complied  with  so  far  as  rising  was 
concerned,  and  1  should  think  every  one  who 
could  sound  a  musical  note,  put  in  his  or  her 
share,  for  such  an 

"All  tiail  the  power  of  Jenu'  nftme,** 

I  have  never  heard  before,  and  hardly  expect  ever 
to  hear  again !  The^  closed  their  performance  by 
singing,  at  the  special  request  of  the  audience, 
better  than  I  had  ever  heard  it  sung  before, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  The  whole  penormance 
was  most  admirable,  and  I  was  carri^  back — ^no 
matter  how  many  years — sometimes  laughing  and 
sometimes — ^not  laughing!  I  have  formed  Uie 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Kemp,  and  some  others  of 
the  company,  and  they  are  true  Yankee  honest 
men  ana  women,  and  an  honor  to  old  Reading 
and  the  old  Commonwealth ;  God  bless  them ! 

I  have  not  said  much  about  farming  in  this  let- 
ter, but  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  and  I  commence 
my  spring  work,  Iook  out  ror  a  letter  about  my 
three-quarters-of-an-acre  plantation. 

Your  faithrul  Mend, 

B.  B.  Fbench. 


al  qualities  seen  in  each  other.  The  glory  of  that 
fireside  to  the  husband  is  that  the  wife  is  there, 
and  to  the  wife  that  he  is  there,  who  is  head  of 
the  woman  and  the  band  in  that  home  circle. 
Here  they  gather  at  morning,  and  at  noon.  Their 
board  is  almost  always  surrounded  by  the  same 
circle.  Here  they  spend  the  long  winter  evenings 
together,  enlivened  with  the  school-books  of 
children,  the  newspapers  and  journals  and  work^ 
of  history  and  science.  A  constant  homogeneous 
influence  goes  forth  from  this  circle  to  the  hearts 
that  are  moulding  there.  Parental  vigilance 
guards  the  young  against  wicked  companions. 
If  the  religious  influences  are  right  in  that  home, 
they  will  grow  up  to  be  good  citizens,  to  be  the 
pillars  of  society,  wherever  their  lots  may  be  cast. 
The  sons  follow  the  business  of  their  father  as 
soon  as  their  labors  are  available.  They  are  with 
him  in  the  field,  and  by  the  way,  and  at  home. 
They  form  industrious  nabits,  and  are  prepared 
for  the  responsibilities  of  life. — American  Jo  ir- 
nal  of  Education, 


HOHS  OV  THB  7ABM. 

The  farm  preserves  the  family  in  its  integrity. 
The  home  has  in  that  charming  word,  and  that 
more  charming  thing,  the  fireside;  around  which 
parents  and  children  gather,  and  where  the  bright 
and  cheerful  blaze  upon  the  hearth  is  but  a  true 
type  of  the  flame  of  love  that  glows  in  every 
heart.  The  parents  have  been  drawn  together, 
not  by  sordid  motives  of  wealth,  or  by  the  ambi- 
tious desire  of  social  display,  but  for  the  person- 


For  the  New  Bngkmd  Parmer. 

HiIiTtstbationb—fookbt  psiNTnra 

MAOHINBB— A  MSAT-CUTTJCB. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  in  the  Farmer  notices 
of  many  valuable  inventions,  and  drawings  of 
many  of  them.  While  some  of  your  more  suspi- 
cious subscribers  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
you  receive  pay  for  so  doing,  and  thereby  save 
the  proprietor  or  inventor  the  cost  of  advertising, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  more  favorabk 
notice  consequent  upon  an  editorial  puff,  the 
most  of  us,  wno  are  not  always  looking  behind 
the  faces  of  probabilities  for  the  chance  of  seeing 
a  possibility,  look  at  them  as  given  to  us  at  a 
cost  and  trouble  on  your  part,  for  which  your 
only  compensation  is  tne  satisfaction  of  benefiting 
the  numerous  readers  of  the  Farmer,  whose  in- 
land location  and  home  industry  prevent  them 
from  going  abroad  to  examine  the  new  works  of 
inventive  minds. 

But  let  me  request  a  little  more  full  explana- 
tion of  the  more  complicated  machines  as  they 
appear  in  your  columns,  that  I  may  be  able  to  un- 
derstand their  operations  without  re-inventing 
the  same  in  my  imagination. 

I  recently  heard  of  a  pocket  printing  machine 
— ^who  can  give  us  more  light  upon  the  subject? 

You  also  gave  us  a  drawing  of  a  meat-cutter — 
probably  simple,  but  we  don't  all  u  .^rstand  its 
operation. 

If  I  am  not  already  taking  too  much  of  your 
space,!  will  describe  a  meat  cutter  already  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer,  viz.;  a  board  two  feet 
long  and  wide  enough  to  hold  your  meat.  Jack 
Frost,  and  a  common  plane.  Let  your  meat  be 
packed  or  piled  closely  on  the  board,  let  Jack 
freeze  it  tight,  and  then,  with  the  plane,  in  a  few 
minutes  one  can  chop  sausage  or  pie  meat  for  a 
regiment ;  and  my  word  for  it,  you  wiU  not  find 
"square  meat"  upon  the  table.  P.  J. 

Middlesex,  Vt,  1868. 

Remabks. — ^The  suppositions  of  our  corres* 
pendent  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  our  publish- 
ing cuts  in  the  Farmer,  are  correct.  The  en- 
gravings which  we  give  our  readers  are  an  ex« 
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pense  to  us  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars  yearly. 
We  are  always  glad  to  publish  engravings  of  any 
machine  which  we  think  our  readers  will  be  ben- 
efited by,  but  we  uniformly  refuse  to  give  any 
pttfft  or  anything  more  than  a  fair  description  of 
the  implement  illustrated,  so  as  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  reader.  All  matter  for  which  we  receive 
pay  is  placed  under  its  proper  head,  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns. 

Of  the  machines  of  which  our  correspondent 
inquires  we  can  say  but  little.  The  pocket  print- 
ing machine  is  the  invention  of  a  Vermont  me- 
chanic, and  as  the  patent  is  not  secured,  he  does 
right  to  keep  any  very  definite  description  of  it 
from  the  public.  Our  examination  of  it  has  con- 
vinced us  that,  it  is  practicable,  and  would  be 
highly  useful,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  prominently 
before  the  public,  as  soon  as  the  inventor  thinks 
he  has  brought  it  to  a  satisfactory  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

The  meat  cutter  is  very  simple.  Fins  set  in  a 
spiral  row  on  a  cylinder,  which  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  carry  the  meat  against  rows  of  knives  be- 
tween which  the  pins  pass  while  the  meat  is  cut 
into  small  particles.  They  can  be  found  almost 
anywhere  w^here  agricultural  implements  are  kept. 
The  plane  and  frost  are  good,  but  the  latter  can- 
not be  depended  upon. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BUBS  FBXVONTIOK  OF  HABD  TZMXB. 

There  is  a  family  in  the  heart  of  this  Common- 
wealth, (not  thirty  miles  from  Boston,)  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  the  most  decidedly 
Christian  character,  whose  income  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  few  years  have  been  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  statements  which  follow : 

Deacon  A.  is  a  laborer — a  farmer — ^in  the  em- 
ploy* by  the  day  or  the  month,  (for  I  am  uncer- 
tain which,)  of  a  near  neighbor.  The  receipts 
from  this  source  were. 

For  the  year  ending  March  81, 185S $259,48 

"  ««  «*  1854 287,64 

««  •«  ««  1855 286,fi6 

"  ««  ««  1856 290,80 

"  "  "  1867 .297,11 

As  he  has  no  land  of  his  own — and  not  so  much, 
I  believe,  as  the  smallest  domestic  animal,  the 
avails  of  his  labor,  as  above,  are  his  principal  re- 
liable resource.  He  has,  however,  during  the 
above  five  years,  received — partly  by  donation, 
and  partly  as  the  reward  of  various  services  per- 
formed by  himself  or  his  family — from  $80  to  $85 
a  year,  besides.  Placing  this  at  $85 — for  I  do 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  strictest  truth 
— ^and  adding  it  to  the  sum  total  of  the  above, 
and  we  hn\e  an  aggregate  income,  for  the  five 
years,  of  $1946,58  or  an  average  income,  for  each 
year,  of  $389,31 ;  or  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  day. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed  that  on  this  compar- 
atively small  income  Dea.  A.  has  not  only  well 
supported  his  family,  but  saved  something  from  it 
for  the  future.  This  saving  or  laying  up  has  aver- 
aged $45  a  year.  Deducted  from  the  abovo»  a 
yearly  balance  remains  of  $344,31. 


Then  it  is  to  be  observed  still  further,  that  his 
rent  for  one-half  of  a  plain,  but  ample  country 
dwelling,  has  averaged  $39,  yearly ;  his  life-in- 
surance about  $37  ;  and  his  contributions  for  re- 
ligious and  charitable  purposes  not  far  from  $22. 
The  aggregate  of  these  last  are  $98 ;  deducted 
from  the  above  yearly  resources  of  $344,31  would 
leave  $246,31 ;  or,  for  the  support  of  a  family, 
about  sixty-seven  cents  a  day.  Now  his  family 
consists  of  himself,  his  wife  and  four  children — 
the  eldest  in  his  eighth  year.  They  are  all,  it  is 
true,  comparatively  healthy.  As  an  evidence  of 
which,  their  yrhole  expense  for  physicians  and 
medicine,  during  the  five  years,  has  been  but 
$1,50. 

How  have  they  been  sustained  on  means  bo 
limited? 

1.  They  have  used,  as  they  say,  only  one  pound 
of  cofiee,  half  a  pound  of  tea,  three  pounds  of 
saleratus  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  cream  of 
tartar  a  year — and  no  fermented  or  distilled  li- 
quors or  tobacco. 

2.  For  articles  of  luxury,  or  almost  luxury,  they 
have  also  spent  comparatively  little ;  only  $12, 
yearly,  for  sugar  and  molasses ;  $12  to  $15  for 
butter ;  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  for  lanl,  eggs 
or  cheese ;  and  only  $15  for  animal  food.  Their 
living  has  been,  (except  milk,  at  an  expense  of 
$18  or  $20  yearly,  and  fruit,)  chiefly  bread-stuffs 
and  potatoes.  Ihese  and  milk  have  cost  them 
from  $80  to  $100  yearly.  In  winter,  however, 
they  use  much  com,  and  of  wheat,  during  that 
season,  comparatively  little.  It  is  said  that  the 
rigging  of  a  ship  cost  more  than  the  hull ;  and 
that,  in  like*  manner,  the  non-essentials  in  the* 
family  cost  more  than  the  essentials.  But  the 
nde  is  reversed  in  the  family  of  Deacon  A.  The 
principal  expenditures,  so  rar  as  food  and  drink 
are  concerned,  though  there  has  been  nothing 
mean  or  stinted  about  it,  have  been  for  that 
which  is  truly  the  staff  of  life ;  while  the  expen- 
diture for  luxuries  and  semi-luxuries,  though 
quite  enough  for  the  best  purposes  of  health,  and 
even  for  the  highest  gustatory  enjo}'ment,  have 
been  comparatively  trifling. 

I  might  say  much  more  on  this  interesting 
case,  but  a  word  to  the  wise,  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose ;  which  is  to  set  the  friends  of 
Christ  and  of  His  religion  to  thinking. 

W.   A.   JLm 


Tsm  BxvxjitSioir  nr  business. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  effects  of  the  recent  re- 
vulsion in  business  have  been  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry  throughout  the  land — ^how  they 
have  invaded  every  art,  trade  and  calling,  and 
left  their  impress  upon  them  all.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  show  how  they  have  decimated  the  profits 
of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  kept  travel- 
lers and  merchandize  from  railroads,  and  ships 
rotting  at  the  wharves,  but  state  a  simple  instance 
to  show  how  minute  and  searching  their  ramifi- 
cations have  been.  A  market  gardener  told  us 
the  other  day,  that  last  year,  1856,  he  got  four 
cents  a  pound  for  squashes,  and  sold  large  quan- 
tities at  that  price ;  that  this  year  he  had  sold  the 
same  quality  fot  one  cent  a  pound,  and  that  the  de- 
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mand  waa  quite  limited  at  that  low  rate !  And 
he  imputed  this  entirely  to  the  recuhion  in  busi- 
ness!  He  enumerated  other  changes  equally  as 
striking. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  effects  of  this  revul- 
sion, our  intention  was  to  speak  more  directly 
of  our  own  affairs.  We  suppose  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  have  not  escaped  entirely  unscath- 
ed ;  indeed,  we  have  heard  that  some  of  them 
have  been  sadly  diminished  by  the  revulsion.  We 
deplore  the  error  that  leads  to  such  results — for 
no  farmer,  however  intelligent  and  thrifty  he  may 
be,  can  afford  to  be  without  at  least  one  good  ag- 
ricultural paper.  We  receive  it,  therefore,  as  an 
evidence  of  appreciation  of  our  labors,  that 
throughout  this  fiery  ordeal  our  list  has  decreased 
only  one  or  two  hundred  on  our  weekly  edition, 
and  less  than  many  other  papers  on  our  monthly 
issue.  This  was  'unexpected,  is  encouraging,  and 
will  stimulate  to  renewed  efforts  to  return  to  the 
reader  with  ample  usury  all  we  may  receive  from 

bim- 

For  the  New  EngUtnd  Farmer, 
AirAL78IS  OF  SOIIi. 

A  few  years  since,  we  were  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  philosopher's  stone  of  culture,  had  been 
found  in  these  processes.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  learned  gentleman  (professor  I  think  he 
styled  himself,  though  I  never  could  learn,  where 
or  of  what)  say  that  he  then  had  on  hand  more 
than  a  hundred  parcels  of  soils,  from  so  many 
different  localities,  to  be  analvzed,  and  that  he 
should  be  able  to  furnish  certificates  of  their  pe- 
culiar productive  qualities.  I  have  since  heard 
it  averred,  that  he  was  never  known  to  make  an 
analysis  of  a  single  parcel  himself — always  trust- 
ing these  operations,  to  the  young  men  who  were 
studying  under  his  direction.  I  cannot  speak  as 
to  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  though  I  suspect 
there  is  much  more  reason  to  believe  in  his  ig- 
norance than  in  his  wisdom.  On  one  occasion  I 
heard  him  discourse  at  length,  and  my  conclusion 
was  that  he  knew  much  less  than  he  thought  he 
did. 

Of  late,  I  have  seen  it  intimated  in  journals  of 
character  most  reliable,  that  no  reliance  at  all 
can  be  placed  on  analysis,  that  can  be  matured  in 
a  day  or  even  in  a  week ;  and  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  these  pretended  analyses  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  humbugs.  If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Editor,  the 
people  should  know  it  Where  is  our  Board  of 
Agriculture,  with  its  learned  Secretary?  don't 
they  know  ?  Where  is  the  State  essay er,  with 
his  accumulated  science  ?  We  farmers  want  to 
know  whether  science  and  scientific  men  can  be 
reli  d  on  ?  If  I  do  not  mistake,  you  yourself 
have  occasionally  hinted  that  "all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters."  Inquireb. 

Jan.  30,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^Ay,  ay,  sir,  we  long  ago  learned 
the  truth  of  that  homely  old  saying, — and  it  was 
only  at  the  recent  session  of  the  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Washington,  that  we  heard  the 


learned  Dr.  Antisele  denounce  in  set  terms  all 
pretensions,  that  a  reliable  analysis  of  any  soil 
can  be  made  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  at  a  cost  of 
five  dollars  only !  Before  we  left  the  room  where 
this  was  uttered,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
chemists  of  the  country  stated  to  us  that  $25 
would  hardly  pay  for  a  soil  analysis,  and  that 
some  8ix  weeks  time  would  be  necessary  to  make 
it  in  a  proper  manner. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
$81.10  INCOMB  FJBB  GOVT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you  please  insert  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts,  and  correct  a  wrong 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  your 
readers,  by  the  last  paragraph  in  your  editorial 
of  Dec.  26,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  hay  con- 
sumed by  my  cows.  I  presume  the  calculation 
there  made  was  a  mistake,  (for  even  Editors  some- 
times do  such  things.)  My  attention  was  direct- 
ed to  it  by  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  T. 
A.  S.,  in  the  last  week's  N,  E.  Farmer. 

I  have  weighed  the  hay,  &c.,  used  by  my  cows, 
at  different  times,  so  that  I  know  nearly  how 
much  has  been  consumed.  About  one-half  the 
fodder  used  was  com  stover  and  barley  straw, 
the  other  half,  English  hay,  meadow  hay  and 
rowen,  all  cut  and  mixed  as  stated  in  your  paper, 
the  value  of  which  would  not  exceed  810  per  ton. 
The  price  received  for  my  milk  last  year  was  22 
cents  per  can,  of  eight  quarts  each,  from  April 
1st  to  October  1st,  and  32  cents  per  can  the  otner 
six  months  of  the  year.  The  milk  was  kept  at 
home  at  different  times,  equal  to  one  month,  all 
of  which  was  valued  at  the  lowest  price.  This 
was  made  into  butter  and  cheese  and  used  in  the 
family.  No  account  has  been  made  of  the  milk 
used  in  the  family  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
amount,  at  those  prices,  was,  for  each  of  the  seven 
cows  $81,10. 

Cost  of  keeping  at  my  estimate,  as  follows : 

20  pounds  of  fodder  per  day  for  218  dajrs,  at  $10  per  ton.  .$21  ,S0 
6 1  cents  worth  of  meal  or  shorts  a  day  for  the  same  time...  13,32 

Roots,  mostly  ruta-bagas .10,00 

Pasturing  and  green  com  fodder  the  other  152  days, 

rained  at  75  cents  per  week 16,60 

Cost  of  keeping  each  cow $61,12 

Profit  on  each  cow 19,98 

I  should  not  have  troubled  vou  with  this  com- 
munication, had  it  not  been  ror  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  inference  drawn  from  your  re- 
marks, that  my  cows  live  and  do  well  on  twelve 
pounds  of  hay  per  day.        Elmeb  Brigham. 

Westboro\  Feb.  2,  1858. 

Remarks. — We  wish  all  our  errors  could  be 
corrected  as  promptly  and  easily  as  this.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  toe  are  near- 
er what  ought  to  be  thefact^  than  our  correspond- 
ent is.  Twenty  pounds  of  hay  each  day  for  a 
cow,  and  meal  beside !  Why,  'tis  a  mountain  of 
fodder !  Fourteen  pounds  of  hay  a  day  is  all  we 
give  a  twelve-hundred  horse,  with  a  little  meal, 
and  work  him  hard  at  that.  We  were  in  a  stable 
the  other  day,  w^here  400  horses  are  kept,  and 
they  were  in  excellent  condition,  too,  and  all  the 
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hay  they  eat  in  24  hours  is  barely  seven  pounds! 
and  coarse  oat  and  com  meal  enough  to  make 
it  up  to  20  pounds — -just  as  many  pounds  as  you 
give  one  cow ;  your  cow  lies  down,  sleeps,  chews ' 
her  cud,  has  a  good  time  generally,  and  only  pro- 1 
duces  you  a  little  milk,  while  the  horses  of  which 
we  speak  perform  prodigies  of  labor  every  day, 
in  hauling  all  sorts  of  human  beings  up  and  down 
Broadway,  New  York.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  when  the  tttte  mode  of  feeding  neat  stock  is 
ascertained,  12  pounds  of  good  hay  and  6  cents' 
worth  of  corn  meal  will  produce  results  as  good 
as  those  realized  from  your  more  liberal  feeding 
at  present.  AVe  thank  you  for  correcting  our  er- 
ror, and  when  we  next  listen  to  your  interesting 
story,  hope  we  shall  not  be  so  near  half-frozen  as 
when  we  heard  the  last. 


IN  DEBT  FOB  HIS  7ABM. 

This  is  the  case  with  many  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Not  having  all 
the  needful  cash  on  hand  to  purchase  their  farms 
at  once,  they  paid  what  they  could,  and  gave  a 
mortgage  for  the  remainder.  Very  well.  They 
now  nave  a  powerful  motive  to  industry.  Every 
dollar  saved  is  at  least  as  good  as  one  earned, 
and  every  dollar  earned  is  a  new  step  towards 
independence.  From  year  to  year,  the  incum- 
brance grows  a  little  lighter,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  competence  a  little  brighter.  But  some  tell  us 
that  tne  good  time  is  a  long  while  in  coming ; 
they'  do  not  make  farming  as  profitable  as  they 
could  wish ;  can  we  help  them  by  any  sugges- 
tions? 

We  reply  that  we  know  of  no  royal  road  to 
riches  through  agriculture  more  than  in  other 
pursuits.  But  we  are  assured  that  much  can  l)e 
gained  by  farming  in  an  intelligent  and  thorough 
manner.  It  will  not  do  to  work  at  random,  or  by 
rote,  even  though  one  work  like  a  slave.  It  will 
not  do  to  work  with  poor  and  insufficient  imple- 
ments. It  will  not  do  to  waste  time  and  strength 
and  manure  on  wet  land,  when  it  ought  to  be 
drained.  *  It  will  not  pay  off  the  debt,  to  let  the 
manure  heap  waste  its  virtues  in  the  sun  and 
rain.  In  short,  it  will  not  answer  to  labor  hard 
and  hoard  with  one  hand,  while  wasting  with  tne 
other. 

But  we  cannot  go  into  details  on  this  subject ; 
it  would  only  be  rehearsing  the  lessons  we  have 
so  long  and  so  largely  taught  in  our  columns 
heretofore.  We  can  say,  however,  most  truthful- 
ly, that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  how  to  re- 
duce the  farm  debt  rapidly,  will  bo  to  read  one 
or  more  of  the  leading  agricultural  journals. 
They  give  instructions  in  economy ;  they  teach 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  little ;  they  abound 
in  facts,  notes  of  experience  and  observation ;  in 
short,  they  teach  how  to  farm  in  the  best  and 
most  profitable  manner.  A  little  money  and 
thinking  so  invested  will  yield  the  most  ample 
returns.  In  our  own  experience,  we  remember  a 
single  hint  obtained  from  an  agricultural  paper, 
in  regard  to  putting  in  a  grain  crop,  which  was 
CiCnriy  worth  sixty-two  dollars  the  same  year. 
This  and  similar  results  on  our  own  farm  and  on 


others,  more  than  anything  else,  led  us  to  our 
present  field  of  labor.  We  are  confident  that  no 
one  can  take  and  read  even  the  poorest  agricul- 
tural paper  in  the  country,  without  deriving  hints 
and  suggestions  therefrom,  which  will  in  the  long 
run  pay  him  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  a 
hundred  annual  subscriptions. — American  Agri- 
culturist, 

XXTBAOTS  AI7D  BBPI.I£S. 
TOBTTRINO  A  HORSE. 

It  is  cruel  to  fasten  a  horse's  head  in  any  posi- 
tion, even  a  natural  one,  much  more  at  an  unnat- 
ural and  uneasy  elevation.  Yet  many  persons  do 
not  like  to  see  a  horse  standing,  drawing  or  trav- 
elling, unless  his  head  is  raised  to  a  fashionable 
or  high  position.  It  is  very  fatiguing  to  the  horse 
to  have  the  cords  of  his  neck  thus  cramped  for 
hours,  or  a  day  at  a  time.  Besides,  he  cannot 
travel  so  easily,  or  draw  so  much  with  his  head 
curbed  or  fastened.  And  if  he  trips  or  stumbles, 
he  cannot  gain  his  footing  so  easily  as  when  his 
head  is  free. 

If  persons  desire  a  short  rein  or  check  for  their 
horses,  they  should  be  made  so  as  to  be  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  horse,  for  it  is  unmerciful  and 
cruel  to  afflict  and  punish  a  horse  thus  for  no  of- 
fence or  fault.  The  bridle  rein  should  have  elas- 
tics in  it,  one  upon  each  side,  so  as  to  yield  when 
the  horse  trips,  or  strains  to  draw  a  load.      P. 

Remarks. — ^Any  person  whose  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  subject,  and  who  still  persists 
in  the  use  of  a  tight  check  rein,  ought  to  have  his 
own  head  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  that  to 
which  he  has  cruelly  subjected  that  of  the  horse. 
If  we  were  the  ^^Orand  Sultan"  every  man  who 
torments  his  horse  with  a  check  rein,  should  hold 
out  both  arms  at  right  angles  with  his  body  for 
&n  hour  at  a  time  once  in  each  twenty-four  hours, 
as  long  as  he  continued  the  use  of  the  check  rein. 

THE  YELLOW  LOCUST. 

Please  inform  me  when  and  how  Yellow  Locust 
seed  should  be  sown  ?  Philip  Collins. 

Guilford  Centre,  Vt,  1858. 

Remarks. — The  seeds  of  the  Yellow  Locust 
should  be  sown  in  a  rich,  free  loam,  an  inch  or 
two  apart  every  way,  and  covered  with  light  soil 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances,  the  plants  will  be  from 
2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  the  following  autumn ;  the  larg- 
est may  then  be  removed  to  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  the  others  transplanted  into  nursery 
lines.  If  the  seeds  are  not  sown  in  the  autumn 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  in  the  pods  until 
spring,  but  in  a  dry  state.  See  monthly  Farmer 
for  1854,  pp.  265,  479,  482. 

SPRING   SADDLES. 

There  has  been  a  patent  granted  for  spring  rid- 
ing saddles.  It  would  be  well  if  the  patent  should 
be  applied  to  the  dray  or  cart  horse  saddle. — 
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Good  elliptic  springs  between  two  metallic  saddle- 
trees would  save  the  horse  from  the  jars  of  the 
pavement,  and  the  present  unrelieved  crushing 
effects  of  a  load.  The  under  saddle-plate  or  tree 
could  have  interstices  in  it  for  ventilation.  The 
padding  of  it  would  not  be  difficult,  with  such 
spaces  open  for  the  cool  air  to  touch  the  back 
beneath  the  saddle.  By  a  suitable  contrivance  a 
rod  would  shove  up  the  weight  at  any  time  press- 
ing upon  the  back  of  the  horse,  p. 

"GOD  SENDS  MEATS  AND  THE  DEVIL  SENDS 

COOKS." 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know,  Mr.  Editor,  the 
origin  of  this  sa^-ing  ?  It  is  one  of  long  stand- 
ing-; and  it  is  founa  in  more  than  one  language. 

And,  what  is  vastly  more  important,  do  you  or 
vour  readers  know  what  is  its  meaning  ?  Mean- 
ing it  has,  undoubtedly^ ;  its  meaning  may  be  im- 
portant ;  it  is  my  opinion  it  is  so.  liut  before  I 
venture  any  comments  on  it,  I  prefer  to  await  a 
reply  from  yourself,  or  from  some  of  your  intel- 
ligent readers,  male  or  female.  May  I  not  hope 
for  an  early  response — ^at  least,  to  my  first  in- 
quiry ?  W.  A.  A. 

Remarks. — ^What  its  meaning  is,  my  dear  sir  ? 
Yes,  every  time  wc  sit  at  the  table.  God  did 
send  meats,  and  they  are  good.  He  also  sent 
tnedicineSj  and  they  are  good  in  their  place.  But 
something,  or  somebody,  whether  "Old  Cloots" 
or  not,  we  don't  know,  has  induced  our  cooks, 
all  over  the  land,  to  mix  the  medicines  wiih  the 
meats,  and  it  makes  a  compound  too  villanous 
"to  take."  Why,  sir,  half  the  trade  of  the  apoth- 
ecBTy  has  gone  into  the  grocer's  hands.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  get  a  dish  of  mecU,  even,  to  say 
nothing  of  pies  and  puddings,  that  is  unpolluted 
with  some  sort  of  drug.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing that  needs  reformation  more  than  our 
present  modes  of  cooking. 

CULTURE  OF  INDUN  CORN. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  learn  from  your  venerable 
Pl^'mouth  correspondent,  that  the  culture  of  this 
most  reliable  and  valuable  crop  of  our  fields  is 
falling  off.  I  had  hoped,  under  the  influence  of 
the  improved  varieties  introduced  by  himself  and 
others,  and  the  multiplication  of  ears  upon  the 
stock,  by  artistic  arrangement  in  the  selection  of 
seeds,  that  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  would 
have  found  their  best  interests  advanced  by  stick- 
ing closely  to  this  crop.  Instead  of  introducing 
"new  crops,"  Chinese  sugar  cane,  for  instance,  if 
they  would  do  what  they  might  to  peifect  their 
own  johnny-cakes,  they  would  better  their  own 
and  their  children's  condition.  I  have  heard, 
years  ago,  of  a  class  of  persons  who  were  con- 
stantly looking  after  "some  new  thing,"  but  I  nev- 
er heard  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  bet- 
ter class  of  the  community ;  I  would  much  rath- 
er train  under  the  banner  of  the  justly  styled 
"model  farmer  of  Plymouth,"  thougn  I  confess  I 
do  not  like  the  Plymouth  mode  of  measurement, 
by  weighing  green  in  the  ear.  Give  me  the  stan- 
dard bushel,  well  matured,  fit  to  be  ground ;  this 
alone  will  satisfy  me.  p. 

Ikb.  8,  1808. 


cranberries. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you,  or  some  cultivator  of 
cranberries,  oblige  by  replying  to  the  following: 

I  have  removed  the  muck,  &c.,  from  a  piece  of 
low  land  down  to  a  hard  sand  pan  mixed  with  a 
little  cla3r.  For  certain  purposes,  I  intend  to  flow 
this  in  winter  as  a  pond.  In  case  the  water  dries 
away  in  summer,  my  plan  is  to  plant  it  with  cran- 
berries. The  place  can  be  flowed  or  drained  at 
pleasure,  except  in  a  dry  time;  by  one  year's 
treezing  and  tnawing,  and  other  means  of  pid- 
verizing,  I  have  no  doubt  a  friable  soil  can  be 
made.  The  questions  are,  will  cranberries  do 
well  in  such  a  soil?  Can  they  with  safety  or 
benefit  be  flowed  permanentlv  during  cold  weath- 
er?   Or  will  they  rot  by  excluding  air  so  long? 

R Y. 

Remarks. — ^There  are  many  valuable  facts 
among  Massachusetts  men,  on  this  subject,  that 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  and  we  hope 
some  of  them  will  be  given  in  reply  to  the  inqui- 
ries of  II ^y.    We  think  cranberry  plants  may 

be  flowed  from  November  to  April  without  inju- 
ry, as  we  have  observed  a  meadow  for  more  than 
twenty  years  that  has  been  regularly  flowed  all 
through  the  winter,  which  has  yielded  a  good 
crop  of  cranberries  during  that  time,  and  contin- 
ued to  do  so  as  late  as  last  autumn.  It  has  been 
flowed  purposely,  with  the  intention  of  preserving 
the  plants!  Judging  from  this  example,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  plants  receive  ben- 
efit—at least,  protection — ^from  the  water,  and 
will  not  rot  when  thus  immersed. 

u.  8.  agricultural  society. 

Won't  you  be  good  enough  to  publish,  in  full, 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  in  your  next.  Many 
of  your  subscribers  in  this  place  would  like  to 
see  them  in  print.  II.  H.  Huntley. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  already  given  an  outline 
of  said  proceedings ;  to  publish  the  whole  would 
occupy  our  columns  for  some  weeks  to  con^. 
We  can  fill  our  sheet  more  profitably  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  than  with  the  long  speeches  made 
on  that  occasion.  

UCE  on  cattle. 

The  best  remedy  for  lice  on  cattle  or  ticks  on 
sheep,  is  a  little  sulphur,  mixed  with  salt  or  a  lit- 
tle meal.  It  is  less  trouble  than  grease,  and  I 
have  found  it  much  more  effective. 

Athens,  Pa„  Jan,,  1858.  C.  Thurstox. 

directions  for  setting  posts. 

Dig  a  hole  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet 
deep ;  set  the  post  in  the  centre,  and  fill  with  stone 
^18  inches,  then  one  foot  of  tan,  or  fine  chips,  and 
fill  up  with  gravel  or  coarse  sand  and  tamp  well. 

I  nave  found  by  experience  that  posts  set  in 
this  way  will  stand,  even  in  a  clay  soil,  and  will 
not  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  which  is  the  main 
difficulty  to  overcome;  it  is  a  very  essential 
point,  not  only  for  the  practicability,  but  for  the 
durability  of  a  gate  of  any  kind. 

L.  D.  Woodbury. 
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CHARCOAL  DUST    IN  APFLE  ORCHARDS. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  ta  state  how  charcoal 
dust  may  be  best  used  in  the  apple  orchard  P 
also,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  said  fertilizer,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  per  centage  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  apple  (36  or  37  per  cent,) 
is  not  peculiarly  adaptcid  to  the  purpose  ?  By 
so  doing  you  will  cimfer  a  favor  upon  many 

Subscribers  and  Readers. 

Boston,  February,  1858. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  given  special  at- 
tention to  this  particular  point — but  have  long 
observed  that  grass  and  bushes  grow  with  great 
thrift  on  and  near  old  charcoal  pits.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  on  our  mind,  that  charcoal  dust 
in  an  apple  orchard  would  be  useful,  not  merely 
of  itself,  but  as  receiving  fertilizing  matters  from 
the  atmosphere  and  holding  them  in  readiness 
for  the  foraging  roots  of  the  trees. 

"WINTER  BUTTER. 

A  few  days  since,  I  received  from  our  old 
friend,  Sheldon,  of  W.,  a  box  of  about  20  pounds 
of  winter  butter,  as  delicate,  pure  and  nice  as  any 
butter  that  I  ever  saw.  It  keeps  as  firm  and  hard 
as  a  brick.    I  presume  it  was  the  product  of  his 

Eremium  cow.  A  brief  description  of  the  process 
J  which  this  butter  was  made,  by  the  ladies  who 
made  it,  (for  be  it  known  there  are  ladies  on 
farms  as  well  as  in  parlors,)  would  be  of  more 
value  than  any  of  the  speculations  of  your  corres- 
pondents. I  will  guarantee  that  no  otter  or  car- 
rot juice  was  used  to  color  this  butter — ^it  needed 
no  such  artificial  appliances — but,  like  woman  her- 
self, is,  *^when  unaaomed,  adorned  the  most." 


KANURES — ^BEANS — CORN  FODDER-— <:ORN  ON 

MUCK-LAND. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  those  cor- 
respondents or  your  paper  who  are  warning  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  of  the  (so  called)  fertilizers, 
which  many  are  duped  by  purchasing.  Most 
fanners  here  have  been  induced  to  try  some  one 
of  the  famed  fertilizers,  and,  like  myself,  find 
that  there  are  none  so  profitable  as  those  that 
every  farmer  can  make  on  his  own  farm. 

That  which  can  be  made  in  the  ho^-yard  by 
carting  in  turf,  muck  and  refuse  hay,  during  the 
summer,  while  the  pigs  which  I  am  to  fatten  in 
the  fall  are  made  to  work  in  the  yard,  will  con- 
vert its  contents  into  good  manure  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  I  raise 
enough  com  and  roots  to  fatten  those  who  take 
their  place,  and  to  raise  beans  to  use  with  the 
pork. 

I  will  give  your  readers  an  account  of  money 
received  from  one-half  pint  of  beans  which  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1856.  I  gave  for  the 
one-half  pint  twenty-nve  cents.  Sold  five  dollars* 
worth,  and  saved  four  quarts  for  seed.  In  1857  I 
sold  what  brought  me  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
have  one-half  bushel  for  seed.  Those  last  were 
planted  betwixt  my  squash  hills.  I  also  raised  a 
crop  of  turnips  on  the  spare  ground  amongst 
fiem. 

'•How  does  it  happen,"  says  my  neighbor, 
"that  your  cows  give  a  large  mess  of  miBt  and 


mine  so  small  ?  You  feed  on  oom  stalks  and 
roots,  the  same  feed  which  mine  have,  except 
mine  have  English  hay  part  of  the  time.''  My 
reply  was,  "Examine  my  fodder,  it  was  cured  in 
the  shade,  and  did  not  ripen  and  bleach  in  the 
sun  and  rain." 

Will  com  grow  so  as  to  make  it  profitable  (on 
muck  where  it  is  two  feet  in  depth  and  well 
drained)  and  ripen  ?  S.  P.  Maybery. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  1858. 

Remarks. — Corn  will  undoubtedly  do  well  on 
such  land  as  you  describe,  a  in  hot  season. 


a  good  cow. 

The  foUowine  statement  was  handed  to  me  by 
Jonathan  E.  Morrill,  Esq.,  Representative  from 
Fall  River,  who  assures  me  that  there  is  no  mis-  * 
take  about  it : 

'^Quantity  of  milk  given  by  a  cow  ^ye  years 
old,  owned  by  Ex  Mayor  Edward  P.  Buffinton,  of 
Fall  River,  in  twelve  months,  ending  December 
15th,  1857. 

January  1 6th 600  qnaiii. 

ftebniaryl6Ui 460  « 

March  16th 480  "      1  pint. 

April  16th 470  « 

Ka7l6th 428  «      Iplnt. 

Jane  16th 448  ** 

July  16th 418  "      1  pint. 

August  16th 396  " 

September  16th 878  " 

0ctoberl6tb 330  ««      1  piat. 

Norember  16th 280  " 

December  16th 223  " 

4764  quarts. 

Or  an  average  of  13  19-365  quarts  per  day  for 
365  days,  which  milk  was  sold  at  6  cents  per 
quart,  amoanting  to  $285,84. 

Cost  of  oow $74,00 

GoBtoffood I34,4d-41M^ 

Deducted  from 286,84 

$87,30 

Net  profit  in  one  year,  over  cost  and  food. 
This  cow  was  fed  all  the  time  on  shorts  and  hay. 
She  had  five  bushels  of  meal  during  the  year. 

James  F.  C.  Hyde. 

NemUm  Centre,  Feb.  15, 1858. 

HOW  IS  BRUSH  IN  PASTURES  TO  BE  DESTROYED  ? 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  best  method  of  destroy- 
ing brush,  as  I  have  about  15  acres  of  pasture 
land,  which  is  nearly  covered  with  brushes,  viz. : 
barberry,wortlebenT,  and  low  or  sweet  laurel,  and 
the  earth  about  as  full  of  stone,  (both  great  and 
small,)  as  an  egg  is  of  meat  What  I  wish  to 
know  is,  what  is  the  best  method  to  extricate  the 
brush  so  that  I  can  bring  it  into  feed  P  • 

N.  E.  MiddUboro\  1858.    Bush  Whacker. 

Remarks. — ^A  knotty  question.  Who  can  an- 
swer it?  

OIL  SOAP  FOR  BORERS. 

Two  years'  experiment  has  satisfied  me  of  the 
utility  of  oil  soap  on  the  trunks  of  trees  near 
the  ground  for  the  destruction  of  the  borer.  No 
injury  is  done  the  trees  by  its  use  in  an  undiluted 
state.  The  best  time  to  use  it  is  the  month  of 
June ;  rub  it  in  well  and  ston  up  all  the  holes. 

Sippican,  Mass.  Nathan  Briqgs. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
IjBTT£B  FBOM  MB.  FBSNCH. 

LyonSy  in  France^  August  15,  1857. 
My  Dear  Brown: — The  city  of  Lyons,  as 
the  children  who  have  recently  been  at  school 
would  know,  is  on  the  Rhone,  at  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Saone.  My  last  letter  was 
written  near  Hendersteg,  in  Switzerland,  and 
while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  geography,  I  may 
as  well  add,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  read 
this  letter,  and  have  occasion  to  travel  over  this 
region  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  a  sketch  of  our 
route  to  this  point.  From  Hendersteg  we  came 
over  what  is  called  the  German  Pass  of  the  Alps. 
«The  first  letter  in  the  word  German,  by  the  way, 
is  hard,  but  not  half  so  hard  as  the  passage  over 
it,  of  which  I  will  speak  again  presently.  Next 
to  finding  out  where  one  is  in  this  strange  land, 
is  the  difiiculty  of  pronouncing  the  names  of 
places,  so  as  to  be  at  all  intelligible.  From  the 
German,  we  came  down  to  the  baths  of  Leuk, 
as  the  name  is  usually  printed  on  our  maps,  from 
thence  to  the  town  of  Leuk,  on  the  Rhone,  thence 
down  that  river,  by  post-horses  through  Sian  to 
Montiguy,  then  across  the  Alps  again  over  the 
Tete  Noir  Pass  to  Chamouni,  at  the  foot  of  the 
famous  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
chain,  thence  after  various  excursions  to  Geneva, 
by  diligence,  from  Geneva  which  is  on  Lake  Ge- 
neva, also  called  Lake  Lenore,  by  diligence  to  a 
small  place  called  Seyssel,  and  thence  by  railway 
to  Lyons,  which  is  called  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  miles  from  Paris.  My  proposed  route 
is  from  here  to  Paris,  thence  to  London,  from 
there  to  the  south  of  Lreland,  thence  through 
L^land  to  Scotland,  and  home  by  way  of  Liver- 
pool. In  our  passage  yesterday  from  Geneva 
here  we  passed  through  a  corner  of  Sardinia. 
Of  course,  at  the  entrance  of  every  kingdom,  the 
traveller  is  subjected  to  the  trouble  of  showing 
his  passport  and  of  having  his  baggage  exam- 
ined, to  see  that  he  is  neither  an  enemy  nor  a 
smuggler.  The  mode  of  conducting  these  opera- 
tions is  quite  amusing  to  all  but  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it.  Our  diligence,  which  is  a  big 
kind  of  a  stage-coach,  divided  into  three  'apart- 
ments below,  with  a  sort  of  chaise-top  above,  for 
the  accommodation  of  about  twenty-two  persons 
in  all,  with  their  baggage,  was  driven  into  a  shed 
under  a  stable,  and  there  we  twenty-two  people, 
who  had  been  carefully  packed  at  Geneva  like  so 
many  herrings  in  a  box,  were  unpacked,  and  all 
our  innumerable  trunks,  bags,  boxes,  baskets  and 
budgets  taken  off  and  spread  out  on  a  long  plat- 
form. Then  each  owner  walked  up  and  unlocked 
or  unstrapped  his  share  of  the  plunder,  and  an 
important  military  individual  of  the  Sardinian 
government,  rumaged  about  in  the  interior  among 
our  yaluaUea  till  he  was  satisfied,  and  then  we 


locked  up  again,  and  with  our  baggage  were  re- 
packed and  proceeded.  After  a  few  miles,  we 
came  to  France  again,  at  Seyssel,  end  there  our 
passports  were  examined,  all  our  baggage  again 
unstrapped  and  overhauled,  and  then  we  came 
on  to  Lyons. 

w 

In  about  two  minutes  after  we  were  in  our  ho- 
tel, an  attendant  of  some  kind  came  for  our  pass- 
ports and  took  them  away  for  half  an  hour  to 
send  our  names  to  the  police,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment may  know  who  does  their  country  the  honor 
of  visiting  it.  This  precaution  is  taken  every- 
where in  France,  and  as  often  as  a  traveller 
changes  his  boarding-place,  the  change  is  record- 
ed in  the  office  of  the  police.  On  the  whole,  I 
am  well  pleased  with  a  reason  for  this  precaution, 
suggested  by  a  French  gentleman,  on  being  told 
that  we  had  no  such  practice  in  the  United  States. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "if  a  man  were  travelling  alone 
in  your  country,  and  should  be  murdered  or  ac- 
cidentally fall  into  a  lake  or  river,  his  frieniU 
would  never  be  able  to  find  any  trace  of  him."  I 
have  often  had  similar  reflections  when  journey- 
ing alone  in  England.  Going  from  a  railway, 
perhaps  at  midnight,  alone,  with  no  person  with- 
in hundreds  of  miles  who  knew  of  my  existence, 
I  have  been  shown  into  a  chamber  in  the  fourth 
story  of  the  hotel,  without  even  giving  my  name, 
and  have  lain  down  with  the  comforting  reflec- 
tion that  if  I  should  disappear  before  morning, 
by  a  conflagration  of  the  house,  the  utmost  that 
could  be  said  of  me  by  way  of  history  or  epitaph 
would  be,  that  a  gentleman  in  number  forty-seven 
was  among  the  missing.  As  to  the  examination 
of  your  baggage,  it  is  somewhat  annoying,  espe- 
cially to  ladies,  who  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  seeing 
their  private  goods  and  chattels,  which  they  have 
nicely  and  smoothly  arranged,  turned  up-side 
down  and  inside  out  by  the  rude  hands  of  strang- 
ers. I  carry  but  one  bag,  and  always  hold  that 
open  to  the  inspection  with  such  an  air  of  con- 
scious innocence  that  through  the  manifold  ex- 
aminations to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  not  a 
single  article  has  ever  been  taken  out  of  it.  The 
officer  usually  puts  in  a  hand,  and  finding  nothing 
suspicious  to  the  touch,  passes  along  and  bestows 
his  more  critical  attention  upon  the  laces  and 
jewels  of  some  poor  lady,  whose  well-founded 
apprehension  that  her  dresses  will  be  rumpled, 
is  mistaken  for  fear  of  being  detected  in  smug- 
gling. 

So  much  by  way  of  episode ;  and  now  let  us 
return  to  Hendersteg  and  cross  the  Gemmi  to 
the  baths  of  Leuk.  We  set  forth  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  the  tenth  of  August,  my  three 
Canadian  friends  and  I,  in  a  gentle  drizzle  of  rain, 
each  mounted  on  a  mule,  with  a  man  to  each 
mule,  a  guide  besides,  and  one  mule  loaded  with 
our  baggage,  with  another  man  to  lead  him. 
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Men,  in  Svriteerland,  seem  to  be  of  very  little 
importance,  so  that  if  you  hire  a  mule  i  costs 
no  more  to  have  a  man  go  with  it  than  to  have 
the  mule  without  the  man.  There  had .  been  a 
heavy  rain  for  a  day  or  two  previous,  and  the 
mountain  path  was  wet  and  slippery.  Four  pic- 
turesque looking  Swiss  singers,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  give  a  concert  at  Leuk,  started  in  company 
with  us  on  foot,  and  entertained  us  with  an  occa- 
sional note,  somewhere  between  a  song  and  a 
howl,  and  with  divers  calls  to  each  other  which 
helped  to  wake  the  numerous  echoes  that  dleep 
among  the  hills.  Slowly  we  crept  along  the  wind- 
ing path  up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  wrapped 
in  all  the  coats  and  shawls  we  could  muster,  oc- 
casionally raising  an  umbrella  when  "the  storm 
grew  fast  and  furious."  Soon  the  rain  turned  to 
snow,  and  the  whole  scene  changed  to  a  winter 
landscape,  drear  and  desolate.  We  came,  after 
about  two  hours  ascent,  to  a  level,  where  were 
two  or  three  huts,  and  fifty  or  sixty  cattle.  The 
cattle  seemed  surprised  at  this  visit  of  winter  in 
August,  and  were  roaming  about  apparently  in 
search  of  something  better  than  snow  for  food. 
The  ground  on  the  top  of  this  ascent,  although 
it  was  between  high  ridges,  was  covered  with  snow 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  We  soon 
came  to  a  halting  place,  near  a  small  lake  or 
pond,  where  is  a  sort  of  hotel.  The  prevailing 
fashion  in  Switzerland  is  to  build  house  and  barn 
under  one  roof,  and  here  the  mules  were  led  into 
one  apartment,  the  guides  entered  another,  and 
we,  the  aristocracy  of  the  party,  took  a  third.  It 
seems  to  be  the  custom  for  the  guides  and  mule- 
teers to  eat  and  drink  at  every  place  where  any 
supplies  can  be  procured,  and  although  we  had 
been  but  a  little  more  than  two  hours  on  the  way, 
I  found  them  all  at  their  table,  which  was  well 
supplied  with  bread  and  cheese  and  wine,  eating 
as  if  they  had  fasted  for  a  week.  These  people 
pay  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  bottle  for  their  wine, 
and  they  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  cheese.  Meat 
is  a  luxury  reserved  for  us  foreigners,  for  which 
we  pay  the  most  extravagant  prices.  In  the 
matter  of  wine,  our  education  has  improved  daily. 
The  light  wines  of  the  country  seem  really  to 
be  the  best  drink  that  can  be  used.  Nobody  could 
take  enough  of  them  to  intoxicate,  and  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Switzerland,  which  is  very  warm  in  the 
valleys,  it  quenches  thirst  far  better  than  the 
snow  water  which  runs  from  the  hills.  Travellers, 
however,  especially  Americans,  who  think  they 
must  have  the  best  that  the  land  affords,  pay 
dearly  for  their  education.  I  concluded,  early  in 
our  travels,  that  the  wine  at  one  franc,  or  twenty 
cents  a  bottle,  was  just  as  good  as  that  at  four  or 
five  times  that  price.  Some  of  the  party,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied,  but  insisted  that  there 
wa«  a  marked  difESerenoe,  so  I  ohallenged  any  one 


of  them  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  cost  just  four  times  as  much  as  the  other. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  bottles  pro- 
cured. Our  friend  turned  his  back,  and  I  passed 
him  two  glasses  of  wine,  which  he  tasted  alter- 
nately, and  then  very  confidently  announced  that 
the  one  in  his  right  hand  was  far  superior  to  the 
other.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  both  glasses 
came  out  of  the  same  bottle !  And  our  friend 
was,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  decidedly  "sold." 
Upon  fairly  trying  the  two  bottles,  however,  we 
could  scarcely  discern  any  difference,  and  on  call- 
ing the  landlord,  he  said  the  highest  priced  wine 
had  been  bottled  many  years,  and  the  other  was 
drawn  from  a  cask,  but  that  originally  they  cost 
the  same.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  light 
wines  improve  by  much  age,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  more  than  cider. 

These  wines,  to  which  I  refer,  have  not  appar- 
ently half  the  strength  of  common  cider,  although 
they  are  pure  juice  of  the  grape.  A  single  glass 
of  port  or  sherry  contains  more  of  the  intoxicat- 
ing principle  than  a  pint  of  this  common  wine, 
and  English  beer,  which  seems  to  me  the  worst 
beverage  ever  invented,  has  more  stupefaction  in 
a  bottle  of  it,  than  could  be  found  in  a  whole 
vineyard  of  Swiss  wines.  The  Swiss,  have  how- 
ever, a  cheap  kind  of  white  brandy  which  they 
use,  and  which  produces  the  same  effect  as  New 
England  rum,  that  is  to  say,  intoxication  and 
misery. 

After  an  hour's  rest,  we  again  mounted  and 
soon  came  to  a  larger  lake  of  a  mile  or  more  in 
extent.  Here  the  wind  blew  furiously,  and  the 
snow  was  whirled  in  drifts  across  our  path  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  in  some  places.  After  about  an 
hour,  we  were  told  by  the  guides  to  dismount,  as 
nobody  is  allowed  to  ride  down  that  side  of  the 
pass. 

We  had,  by  the  way,  met  an  English  gentle- 
man and  lady  making  the  whole  passage  on  foot, 
and  the  lady,  with  her  dress  tucked  up,  and  her 
Alpenstock  in  hand,  was  facing  the  snow-storm 
rather  more  manfully  than  would  be  pleasant  to 
most  ladies,  though  from  observation,  it  would 
seem  that  l:\dies  on  these  expeditions  frequently 
endure  the  hardship  and  fatigue  fully  as  well  as 
the  men. 

The  descent  from  the  Oemmi  towards  Leuk  is 
wonderful  indeed.  Standing  at  the  bottom  and 
looking  back,  you  behold  a  ledge  of  rocks,  some 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  not  one  smooth  face, 
but  divided  as  it  were  into  several  round  towers, 
and  in  the  midst  a  deep  gorge  which  seems  to  split 
the  mountain  in  twain,  but  winds  suddenly  out  of 
view,  leaving  only  the  precipices  on  each  side  in 
sight ;  up  this  rock,  perpendicular  for  the  most 
part,  and  actually  leaning  forward  in  many  places, 
I  a  path  hat  been  out,  winding  and  aigsagiug  about 
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one  of  the  towerlike  prominences,  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  It  seems  actually  impossible  to 
believei  as  you  look  at  the  precipice,  that  human 
hands  could  work  out  a  way,  by  which  a  mule  or 
even  a  human  being  could  ascend,  but  down  the 
steep  descent  we  walked  in  safety.  In  many 
places  the  path  is  cut  by  drilling  and  blasting  in- 
to the  solid  wall,  so  that  we  passed  along  on  a 
shelf  four  or  five  feet  in  width,  with  a  very  steep 
descent  in  the  path,  looking  down  many  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  chasm  below.  We  were 
told  that  a  stone  would  fall,  at  one  point,  six- 
teen hundred  feet,  before  it  struck  any  other  ob- 
jectt  but  that  must  be  an  exaggeration.  What- 
ever may  be  the  height,  it  is  a  fearful  passage  for 
timid  persons  to  make,  and  the  sick  who  are  car- 
ried over  it  to  the  hot  baths  below,  are  blind- 
folded, that  their  nerves  may  not  be  shaken  by 
the  sight  of  the  precipice. 

Before  arriving  at  the  pass,  our  senses  had 
been  somewhat  quickened  by  an  incident  which 
though  not  unusual,  does  not  befal  every  party. 
Passing  under  a  high  ridge,  we  were  startled  by 
a  crash,  like  the  report  of  artillery,  with  echoing 
reverberations.  The  mules  all  stopped  and  looked 
wildly  up,  and  the  guides  shouted  "an  avalanche ! 
an  avalanche  !*'  and  for  a  moment  we  looked  up- 
ward in  apprehension  that  it  might  cross  our 
path ;  but  the  sound  soon  died  away,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded. When  we  had  nearly  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  narrow  path,  we  again  heard  a  crash, 
and  soon  came  a  rush  of  earth  and  stones  pour- 
ing over  a  cliff  in  front  of  us,  nearly  down  to  the 
track  which  lay  before  us,  and  scattering  with  a 
terrific  sound  over  the  slope  at  the  foot.  The 
rain  and  snow  had  loosened  the  earth  on  the 
mountains,  and  caused  an  unusual  tumult  for  our 
edification.  It  seems  as  if  the  people  of  these 
mountain  countries  courted  destruction  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  homes.  Three  times  has  the  vil- 
lage at  the  foot  of  this  pass  been  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  by  avalanches,  and  yet  it  is  re- 
built, and  relying  on  artificial  walls  which  have 
been  constructed  behind  the  town  to  stop  the  im- 
pending ruin,  they  buy  and  sell,  and  float  in  the 
baths  as  securely  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie. 

All  along  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  the  av- 
alanches have  cut  their  paths.  Any  slide  of  earth 
or  rock  or  snow  is  called  an  avalanche.  Most  fre- 
quently this  terrible  destruction  is  in  the  form  of 
large  masses  of  rock  and  earth,  which  in  the 
vpring,  by  the  action  of  water  and  frost,  split  off 
from  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  descend  with 
such  power  upon  the  plain,  as  to  sweep  away  in 
their  progress  large  forest  trees,  cutting  a  track 
•f  ^er  desolation  through  woods  and  vineyards, 
and  ever  whole  villages  even,  as  it  were  in  a  sin- 
gle moment. 

SuoM,  we  were  below  the  snow  clomds^  which 


were  still  visible  like  a  white  mantle,  on  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  quietly  walking  in  a  warm 
summer  sun  amid  green  fields  in  the  valley.  The 
whole  passage  from  summer  to  midwinter  and 
back  again  to  midsummer,  occupied  but  six  hours, 
and  although  we  saw  nothing  of  the  fine  views 
that  are  usually  had  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  we  felt  satisfied  with  the  strange,  wild 
scenes  through  which  we  had  passed,  though  not 
sorry  that  ouic  passage  was  an  experience  rather 
than  a  present  reality.  And  at  the  foot  of  the 
Oenmii  Pass,  we  will  for  the  present  take  a  rest. 

H.  F.  F. 


.fbr  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer. 
DBAININQ  AlSm  IBBIQATIOIT. 

A  correspondent,  over  the  signature  of  "S. 
F.,"  in  the  weekly  Farmer  of  6th  mst,  writes  up- 
on thorough  draining  and  tmVaf ton,  recommend- 
ing the  latter  as  well  suited  to  our  climate  and 
soil,  and  condemnin|;  the  former  as  an  English 
process  imported  with  the  "theoretical  agricul- 
ture" that  "comes  directly  from  that  country," 
and  not  required  in  New  England.  "S.  F." 
seems  to  be  aware  that  "thorough  draining"  has 
been  successfully  tried  in  England,  but  he  eannot 
be  well  informed  of  the  extent,  methods,  or  re- 
sults of  this  great  modern  improvement  in  agri- 
culture,  which  has  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  British  soil  in  as  many  years,  and  which 
with  its  predecessors,  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
turnip  culture,  now  enables  English  farmers  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  cheap  prairie  land 
of  the  West,  and  the  cheap  labor  of  the  East,  in 
growing  wheat  without  the  protection  of  the  corn 
laws. 

He  says,  "But  must  the  English  practice  of 
thorough  draining  and  hob-nail  shoes  be  fol- 
lowed m  the  United  States  P  Is  draining  with 
tiles  'the  next  great  step  to  be  taken  m  the 
march  of  improvement  on  all  our  old  farms'  in 
New  England  ?  Will  any  one  who  ever  did  so 
much  at  farming  as  to  di^  a  hole  in  the  ground 
in  this  country,  adopt  the  language  of  Mr.  Smith, 
which  I  have  put  in  italic  letters,  when  he  draws 
un  a  description  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  through 
which  he  penetrated  ?  Or  will  he  infer  from  the 
dry  sand  and  the  loose  gravel  which  here  gener- 
ally lies  from  &ye  to  fifty  feet  over  anv  thing  'sat- 
urated with  water,'  that  the  American  farmer 
must  expend  twice  the  value  of  his  farm  to  rid 
himself  of  the  'surplus  fluid  ?' " 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  does 
not  assert  that  draining  is  required  for  "dry  sand 
and  loose  gravel  overlying  from  five  to  fifty  feet 
any  thinff  saturated  with  water."  It  goes  to  the 
extent  of  laying  dry,  retentive  soils,  of  lowering 
the  "water  table"  to  a  proper  depth  beneath  such 
soils,  that  they  may  become,  in  respect  of  the  pas- 
sage of  water  through  them,  like  sand  or  loose 
gravel,  and  furnish  its  free  descent  by  gravitation. 
Applied  first  to  very  wet  or  heavy  soils,  and  found 
so  beneficial,  it  was  extended  with  success  to  oth- 
ers of  a  lighter  character,  clay  loams,  and  even 
sandy  loams,  such  as  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk, 
now  famous  for  its  "rotation"  as  ftr  sheep  and 
other  husbandry. 

But  admitting  it  to  be  usele^  for  sand  and 
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loose  grayel,  there  are  in  New  England  many 
thousand  acrea  of  clays,  clay  loams,  and  general- 
ly loams  very  retentive  of  water.  These  are  not 
insignificant  in  extent  or  in  their  productions, 
constituting  the  most  fertile  meadows  and  fields 
of  many  farms ;  and  these  require  to  he  relieved 
of  that  surplus  water  which  saturates  and  often 
submerges  them  in  spring  or  fall,  and  which  when 
evaporated  in  summer,  leaves  them  compact, 
parched  and  bakedL 

Fully  persuaded  by  the  study  of  this  theory, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  others,  and  by  my 
own  practical  experiments,  that  all  the  benefits 
attained  in  England,  andmorej  are  attainable  here 
by  thorough  draining  our  most  fertile  soils,  I  am 
induced  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  of  fact  and 
reasoninj^  in  the  paper  of ''S.  F./'  as  well  also  to 
provoke  inquiry  for  the  truth,  and  encourages  the 
sure  test  of  practical  experiment  upon  the  process. 

The  assumption  that  the  humidity  t)f  England's 
climate  creates  a  necessity  for  dr3*ing  die  land 
there,  which  does  not  exist  here,  is  denied  by  the 
rain  guage.  That  instrument  shows  a  much  lar- 
ger fall  of  rain  annually  in  New  England  than  in 
old  England.  The  apparent  or  sensible  moisture 
in  the  air  is  less  here  in'  midsummer,  because  of 
our  higher  temperature  at  that  season. 

But  so  far  as  getting  oif  the  water  is  concerned, 
we  must  consider  the  aeasons  of  its  abundance — 
spring  and  autumn.  At  these  seasons,  no  one 
will  contend,  we  have  any  deficiency  of  moisture 
either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air.  In  the  summer, 
our  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  cause  a  rapid  evap- 
oration from  the  earth's  surface.  Then,  if  not 
moistened  by  frequent  showers,  our  lands  suffer 
from  drotigJU,  and  then  it  is,  according  to  "S.  F.," 
that  draining  would  aggravate  that  injury.  Not 
so — the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  Thorough  drain- 
ing is  the  best,  almost  the  only  protection  to  our 
clayey  lands  and  their  crops,  aeainst  injury  by 
drought.  The  fact  has  been  well  tested  by  re- 
peated experiments,  including  in  their  range  the 
dry  season  of  1853,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are 
found  in  the  operation  of  familiar  natural  li^s, 
and  as  negative  as  well  as  affirmative  theories  are 
liable  to  errors  and  fallacies,  practical  men  will 
do  well  to  give  a  fairly  conducted  experiment  to 
a  process  which  has  proved  of  such  immense  ben- 
efit to  another  country,  before  denying  it  to  ours. 

To  the  affirmative  part  of  "S.  F.V  proposition, 
the  value  of  irrigation^  I  heartily  assent.  It  has 
surprising  effects  as  a  fertilizer,  and  gives  new 
effect  to  elements  of  fertility  in  the  soiL  The  re- 
corded results  of  experiments  in  England  and 
Scotland  almost  surpass  belief,  in  the  increased 
production  of  grass ;  and  its  practice  in  Lombar- 
dy  has  long  been  commended  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. But  unless  there  are  peculiar  local  advan- 
tages, such  as  an  elevated  head  of  water  in  close 
vicinity,  it  requires  a  costly  apparatus,  which  few 
can  afford,  and  to  be  quite  efficient,  should  be 
preceded  by  thorough  draining  and  subsoiling. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  farmers  who 
can  afford  to  let  their  thin  arable  lands  retentive 
of  surface  waters  remain  undrained.  That  water 
wastes  their  labor,  their  manure,  their  solar  heat 
— ^it  tends  to  poverty.  B.  F.  Nourse. 


The  Berkshire  Culturist.— This  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  new  paper  published  at  Pittsfield^  Mass., 


by  Messrs.  Reed^  Bull  A  Pier9on^  and  edited  by 
our  old  friend,  Dr.  Reed.  It  purports  to  be  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  farmer ^  the  horticuUurigt 
and  mechanic ; — ^the  BchooUroam,  the  horueunfe 
and  fireside ;  and  it  has  in  this  first  number  a 
dish  of  which  each  may  partake  and  find  whole- 
some nutriment.    We  wish  it  abundant  success. 


7IFTE  IiEQISIiATIVB  AGBIOUIi'FnBl.Ii 

faiPomTSD  poft  TBx  N.  B.  piaifn.| 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Agricultu- 
ral Society  took  place  at  the  State  House,  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Asa  0.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  presid- 
ed, and  on  assuming  the  chair,  offered  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  subject  for  discussion,  viz. :  **I7ie 
prfparation  and  application  ofmanuree"  It  had 
been  said  that  a  bank  of  manure  was  the  richest 
bank  a  faxaner  could  possess,  and  the  speaker 
had  never  heard  the  assertion  doubted.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  an  admitted  fact  that  all  manures 
should  be  composted  before  used.  This  being 
admitted,  it  was  important  to  know  the  easiest, 
cheapest  and  best  way  in  which  it  could  be  ac- 
complished. The  best  way  the  speaker  was  ac- 
quainted with,  was  to  team  the  manure  upon  the 
ground  and  backfurrow  it  in.  If  the  cows  lie  in 
the  yard,  and  there  is  plenty  of  earth  lying  around 
the  yard,  it  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
method  to  throw  the  manure  into  a  pile  in  the 
morning  and  cover  it  up  with  earth.  The  speak- 
er had  never  found  any  manures  more  valuable 
for  various  applications  than  that  composted  af- 
ter the  foregoing  method.  About  three  times  as 
much  earth  was  needed  to  be  thrown  on  as  there 
is  manure.  It  had  been  said  that  guano  was  a 
humbug ;  but  the  speaker  thought  the  guano  it- 
self was  not  so  much  of  a  humbug,  as  were  the 
dealers  in  it  The  first  guano  the  speaker  ever 
purchased,  he  found  on  application  to  be  very 
good,  but  since  then  he  had  received  but  littie 
benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMlNSTER  wished  to  inquire 
how  far  it  was  best  to  compost  manure  for  field 
use,  and  for  those  who  do  not  raise  produce  for 
market  Certain  manures  were  good  for  certain 
purposes,  which  may  not  be  so  well  adapted  for 
other  uses.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  composting 
bam  manures,  among  farmers,  particularly  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they  were  want- 
ed for  farm  purposes,  and  it  was  important  to 
know  whether  it  would  prove  of  more  advantage 
to  save  the  manure  for  composting  purposes. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Tisbury,  was  in  favor  of  the 
preparation  of  fine  manures,  and  thought  the 
manure  prepared  in  cow-yards,  after  the  manner 
alluded  to  by  the  President,  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able. 
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Mr.  D.  W.  LoTHROP,  of  West  Medford,  said 
if  farmers  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  to 
take  care  of  the  ammonia  in  manure,  all  the  oth- 
er ingredients  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  speaker  considered  it  a  good  plan  to  use 
liquid  manure,  which  enters  immediately  into  use. 
He  was  something  of  a  horticulturist,  and  he  had 
heen  in  the  habit  of  sinking  a  barrel  in  his  gar- 
den in  order  to  collect  all  the  water  from  the 
sink.  Where  he  made  an  application  of  the 
same  he  found  it  very  valuable  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  speaker  alluded  to  the  application 
of  charcoal  around  trees,  and  said,  so  far  as  his 
experience  went,  it  was  excellent  as  an  absorb- 
ent, when  finely  pulverized.  The  speaker  be- 
lieved that  snow  was  more  beneficial  to  the 
ground  than  rain.  In  regard  to  the  liquid  ma- 
nure of  cows,  he  said  that  he  had  recently  looked 
into  a  work,  by  Mr.  Johnston,  which  stated  that 
the  liquid  manure  of  cows  during  a  year,  gener- 
ally amounted  to  from  1200  to  1500  gallons. 
Now,  if  a  cow  voids  1200  gallons  of  liquid 
manure  in  a  year,  it  would  produce  250  pounds 
of  ammonia,  which  would  amount  to  $31. — 
The  speaker  was  somewhat  astonished  at  such  a 
statement,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  could 
hardly  be  worth  so  much.  The  ammonia  of  good, 
rich  manure,  however,  flowing  into  the  Thames 
from  London  (gross  flowage  daily  115,000  tons,) 
had  been  estimated  at  about  3800  tons  daily, 
which  was  fully  sufficient  to  manure  over  50,000 
acres  of  land.  At  this  ratio,  the  flowage  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston  would  be  sufficient  to  manure 
5000  acres.  The  speaker  observed  that  the  clouds 
were  the  great  public  store-house  of  liquid  man- 
ure ;  and  in  the  annual  fall  brought  down  20  lbs. 
of  ammonia  and  100  lbs.  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
acre.  The  acid  united  with  the  soda,  lime  and 
potash  in  the  soil,  and  formed  their  correspond- 
ing nitrates,  which  are  known  to  be  powerful 
fertilizers. 

Mr.  Cheney,  of  Holden,  thought  all  manures 
should  be  worked  over  and  made  flne.  The 
speaker  was  not  certain  in  his  own  mind,  whether 
it  would  pay  to  take  the  spring  manure  which  is 
in  the  barn  cellar  and  go  through  the  long  pro- 
cess of  composting  it.  His  own  method  was  to 
cart  it  on  the  land,  and  spread  it  and  plow  it  in. 
He  thought  this  was  the  best  way.  Farmers  who 
depend  upon  corn  and  potatoes,  can  hardly  afford 
time  to  compost  all  manure,  and  it  requires  so 
much  work  it  seldom  pays. 

Mr.  Merriam,  jof  Tewksbury,  had  composted 
everything  in  the  shape  of  manure  for  two  years. 
He  keeps  his  horses  and  cattle  together  in  order 
to  do  so,  and  in  the  spring  plowed  the  yard  and 
mixed  the  whole  together,  and  he  found  such 
manure  valuable.  In  alluding  to  the  application 
of  manure  to  Indian  corn,  and  its  modes  of  ap- 


plication, the  speaker  said  he  had  but  little  fisith 
in  deep  plowing,  as  on  certain  soils  it  tends  to 
bring  up  a  cold  soil  which  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  manure  upon  it.  The^e  was  no  rea- 
son for  deep  plowing,  and  the  speaker  recom- 
mended the  application  of  manure  near  the  sur- 
face. The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  the  speaker 
regarded  as  the  most  profitable  business  the 
farmer  could  engage  in,  but  it  must  be  cultivated 
on  certain  principles.  With  the  method  of  deep 
plowing,  manuring  in  the  hill,  hoeing  the  com 
three  or  four  times  with  rather  lazy  men,  &c.,  it 
could  not  be  expected  the  cultivation  of  Indiaa 
corn  would  prove  profitable.  But  by  a  syste- 
matic method,  the  cultivation  could  be  made 
more  profitable  than  any  other  crop.  The  ap- 
plication of  manure  on  corn  has  not  been  profi- 
table. We  plant  for  corn  and  not  for  stalks, 
and  the  application  of  manure  in  the  hill  tends 
to  the  last  result.  Our  cultivation  of  Indian 
corn  had  been  absurd.  The  speaker  believed  the 
proper  way  was  to  spread  the  manure. 

Mr.  Ingalls  believed  great  benefit  was  to  be 
derived  from  the  composting  of  manure.  He  had 
not  much  faith  in  the  quality  of  manure  made 
in  the  bam  cellar,  as  the  farmer  would  not  get 
as  much  corn,  load  for  load,  of  such  manure  as 
that  of  another  kind.  The  great  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  composting  manure  was  on  account  of 
the  soil  to  which  it  was  to  apply. 

Mr.  Merriam  had  no  faith  in  the  system  of 
concentrated  manures.  He  thought  farmers 
should  rely  wholly  upon  the  manures  manufac- 
tured in  the  cow  and  hog-yard.  He  had  found 
muck,  saturated  with  the  urine  of  neat  cattle, 
worth  all  solid  excrements. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Worcester,  had  had  much  ex- 
perience in  concentrating  manures,  and  was  of 
the  opinion  that  no  benefit  was  derived  from 
guano  or  similar  manures,  with  the  exception  of 
ashes.  He  had  found  dried  charcoal  to  be  of 
advantage  by  sprinkling  it  in  horse  stables. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Winchester,  thought  too 
much  stress  was  laid  on  the  amnK>nia  in  manures. 

Mr.  Barber,  of  Gloucester,  offered  a  few  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  compost- 
ing manure,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  subject  announced  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  was  the  ^^renovdtiug  of  our  pcU' 
tures  and  other  worn  out  lands.'* 


Cure  POR  Warts. — If  they  give  you  no  special 
ineonvenience,  let  them  alone.  But  if  it  is  of 
essential  importance  to  get  rid  of  them,  purchase 
half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  put  it  in  a  broad- 
bottomed  vial,  so  that  it  will  not  easily  turn  over ; 
take  a  stick  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  knitting- 
needle,  dip  it  into  the  acid,  and  touch  the  top  of 
the  wart  with  whatever  of  the  acid  adheres  to 
the  stick ;  then,  with  the  end  of  the  stick  rub  the 
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acid  into  the  top  of  the  wart,  without  allowing 
the  acid  to  toucn  the  healthy  skin.  Do  this  night 
and  morning ;  a  safe,  painless  and  effectual  cure 
is  the  result. — HalVs  Journal  of  EtaUh. 


I^br  the  New  England  Farmer. 
TH3Q  HSZQHT  OF  MT  AMBITION. 

BT  K.  *.  H. 

A  beaatiftil  eottage  embowered  in  vines- 
Just  large  enough  for  two  | 
Where  tlie  tangled  rays  of  the  bright  son  shine 

The  leafy  curtain  through ; 
Where  the  notes  of  warbling  birds  resound. 

At  the  blush  of  young  mom  so  still  j 
Where  the  little  nest  of  eggs  is  found 

In  the  branch  by  the  window  sill ; 
Where  the  squirrel  frisks  nimbly  in  joyAil  glee, 

At  earliest  peep  of  dawn ; 
Where  the  tkj  is  blue,  where  the  air  is  free, 

And  green  is  the  verdant  lawn. 
I  ask  for  no  mansion  with  arching  dome, 

Or  the  meed  of  high  position ; 
For  the  quiet  Joy  of  the  cottage  home 

Is  the  height  of  my  ambition. 

Yet  I  would  not  live  in  this  home  alont. 

For  'twould  fiir  sweeter  be 
To  sit  with  a  wife  on  the  low  door  stone. 

And  'neath  the  spreading  tree — 
To  read  to  her  when  the  winter  night 

Falls  dark  o'er  the  eottage  bower— 
To  wander  with  her  when  mom's  red  lighfe 

Opes  the  eyelids  of  the  flower : 
To  meet  her  with  smiles,  mom,  noon  and  even, 

Atid  part  with  a  loving  kiss- 
To  make  our  home  an  earthly  heaven 

Of  purest  human  bliss. 
'Neath  the  sunlight's  glance  and  the  blessed  rain. 

And  from  earth's  own  blest  fruition, 
To  gather  our  fruit,  and  the  golden  grain. 

Is  the  height  of  my  ambition. 

And  a  little  room,  in  a  quiet  nook. 

O'er  looking  the  rosy  flowers ; 
Where  we  both  might  sit,  in  a  world  of  books. 

In  the  heat  of  noon-tide  hours ; 
And  converse  bold  with  the  years  that  are  gone. 

And  with  regions  fsr  away; 
With  the  author's  mind,  whose  radiance  shone 

O'er  the  gloom  of  life's  darkened  way. 
Ftom  this  cottage  home,  with  Its  vine-clad  bower, 

And  the  roses  o'er  the  door, 
We  could  view  the  works  of  a  If  aster's  power- 
No  king  can  e'er  do  more ! 
For  the  choicest  gifts  of  a  Ikther's  band. 

Have  sped  on  their  holy  mission. 
And  to  dweU  'neath  their  folds,  in  this  flowuy  land. 

Is  the  height  of  my  ambition. 

Where  there  hang,  at  even,  the  richest  folds 

When  the  lingering  sunbeams  rest ; 
Where  heaven's  rich  painting  the  eye  beholdi 

O'er  clouds  in  the  distant  west ; 
Where,  to  greet  the  God  of  day  abnrp. 

Each  flower-lkoe  turns  to  he«ven. 
And  chooses  the  rays  whksh  best  they  love 

From  among  the  glorious  seven  j 
Where  the  warbler  bathes  In  the  rippling  stream, 

And  rings  his  sweet  notes  of  praise  ; 
Where  honors  attend  the  daylight's  gleam 

In  the  swell  of  myriad  lays ; 
There  to  live,  and  to  work,  for  an  heavenly  llfls. 

In  the  mem'ry  of  life's  transition. 
In  ttiis  beautiftil  cot,  with  my  own  sweet  wife, 

Is  the  height  of  my  ambition. 


OOUNTT  SOOISTISB. 
Through  the  attention  of  H.  ().  Hildreth, 
Secretary,  we  have  received  the  transactions  of 
the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Society  for  1857. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  contains  many  valuable 
articles,  and  one  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Merrick,  Chair- 
man of  the  Visiting  Committee^  ought  to  be  re- 
printed in  all  the  agricultural  papers.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  us  that  any  county  society  fails  to  send 
out  such  a  committee.  The  address  was  by  Rev. 
Alvan  Lamson,  of  Dedham,  and  is  a  credit  to 
his  head  and  heart.  The  Norfolk  Society  has 
many  men  of  much  ability  and  zeal  in  the  noble 
work  of  agricultural  improvement 

The  Worcester  West  Society's  Transac- 
tions contain  an  Address  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Nash, 
excellent,  of  course,  as  all  his  productions  are, 
and  the  brief  reports  of  committees,  among  which 
we  find  the  following : 

STATKICBNT  OF  PETER  B.  DERRT. 

My  dairy  consists  of  13  eows.  I  commenced  making  cheese 
the  25th  of  March  with  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  added  that  of  the 
others  from  time  to  Ume  as  the  calves  were  disposed  of.  I  have 
sold  from  the  13  eows, 

962  cheeses  to  market 6099  lbs.  $601,02 

7  I  have  consumed  and  sold  at  home. .  .127    **  18,97 
66 1  have  on  hand,  estimated  to  weigh 

22ponndseadi 12821bs.  123,20 

63-^  lbs. 

I  have  made  butter 62  lbs.  $18,00 

Sold  and  used  milk 490  qts.  14,70 

The  18  calves  were  sold 128,00 

Total ^ $853,89 

It  being  an  average  product  of  $06,08  to  each  cow. 
i^arre,  Sept.  17, 1857.  FETER  B.  DERRT. 

Plymouth  County  Society. — The  report  of 
the  committee  on  'Troduce  and  Improvements" 
is  an  interesting  paper — all  the  rest  is  brief  re- 
ports of  committees,  without  any  facts  for  consid- 
eration, and  the  statements  of  contributors. 

Middlesex  Society. — This  report  is  well 
printed,  has  a  comprehensive  account  of  its  late 
exhibition  by  Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  the  Secre* 
tary,  a  short,  practical,  living  and  breathing  Ad- 
dress, by  Kev.  Charles  Babbidge,  of  Pepper- 
ell,  the  usual  reports  of  committees,  and  a  most 
admirable  report  upon  the  Culture  of  the  Grape, 
by  £.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  the  originator  of 
the  Concord  Orape,  This  society  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  has  many  skilful  and  earn- 
est farmers  among  its  members,  and  has  been 
highly  influential  in  promoting  the  agriculture  of 
the  county. 

Worcester  North  Society.— The  Exhibi- 
tion was  at  Fitchburg.  Address  by  Justus  Tow- 
er, Esq.,  of  Berkshire  County ;  a  plain,  practical, 
common-sense,  excellent  production,— one  of  the 
most  difficult  addresses  imaginable  to  write.  We 
wish  our  limits  would  admit  the  whole,  but  we 
have  room  for  a  single  paragraph  only  now, — but 
that  ought  to  arouse  every  farmer  of  the  State 
to  renewed  exertions  in  his  calling.    He  said: — 
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** Although  there  have  heen  added  in  this  Com- 
monwealth to  the  lands  under  improvement  since 
1840,  300,000  acres,  and  although  the  upland  and 
other  mowing  lands  have  been  incx*eased  more 
than  90,000  acres,  or  nearly  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
tillage  lands  increased  more  than  40,000  acres  in 
the  same  period,  yet  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  grain  crops,  but  an  absolute  depreciation  of 
600,000  bushels.  •  •  •  This  plain- 
ly shows  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  whole,  and  with  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation, with  good  markets,  and  every  facility  for 
improving  and  restoring  our  lands,  it  is  truly  an 
alarming  state  of  things.*' 

Can  this  be  so  P  We  wish  Mr.  TowEB  would 
•how  us  how  the  fact  is  obtained. 

The  reports  by  Charles  H.  Mebriam,  on 
Steers,  by  Solon  Carter,  on  Oxen,  by  John  M. 
Harris,  on  Sheep,  by  J.  S.  Brown,  on  Vegeta^ 
bles,  by  Ezra  Kendall,  on  Farms,  by  Jonas  A. 
Marshall,  on  Gardens,  by  E.  F.  Bailet,  on 
Orchards,  and  by  W.  G.  Wtman,  on  Grain,  are 
all  valuable  papers,  each  containing  either  state- 
ments or  suggestions  that  must  be  valuable  to 
their  brother  farmers.  The  statement  of  Jabez 
Fisher,  upon  the  Culture  of  Pears  is  an  elabo- 
rate and  well-drawn  paper,  containing  much  in- 
formation of  value  to  those  who  wish  to  engage 
in  the  cultivation  of  that  delicious  fruit. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
sactions of  each  county  society  in  this  or  any 
other  State. 

BTB7CHNINB. 

This  poison  which  has  of  late  become  so  noto- 
rious in  its  abuse,  (we  cannot  say  use,)  is  the 
most  uncertain  in  its  action  on  the  human  frame ; 
in  some  producing  instant  death ;  the  same  dose 
in  others  only  bruiging  on  tetanic  convulsions, 
and  in  a  lucky  few  no  effect  at  all ;  and  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the  physical 
strength  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  whitish,  crystal- 
line substance,  and  is  extracted  from  the  nut  of 
a  tree  called  strychnos  nux  vomica.  This  tree 
grows  in  Ceylon,  is  of  moderate  size,  and  has 
thick,  shining  leaves,  with  a  shqrt,  crooked  stem. 
In  the  fruit  season,  it  is  readily  recognized  by  its 
rich,  orange-colored  berries,  about  as  large  as 
golden  pippins.  The  rind  is  smooth  and  hard, 
and  contains  a  white  pulp,  of  which  many  varie- 
ties of  birds  are  very  fond ;  within  this  are  flat, 
round  seeds,  not  an  inch  in  diameter,  covered 
with  very  beautiful  silkv  hairs,  and  of  an  ash 
grey  color.  The  nut  is  the  deadly  poison  which 
was  well  known,  and  its  medicinal  properties  well 
understood  by  Oriental  doctors,  long  before 
Europe  or  America  had  heard  its  name.  ''Dog- 
killer''  and  "fish-scale**  are  translations  of  two  of 
its  Arabic  names.  The  natives  of  Hindostan  of- 
ten eat  it  for  months,  and  it  becomes  a  habit, 
like  opium-eating,  with  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sults. They  commence  with  taking  the  eighth  of 
a  nut  a  day,  and  gradually  increase  their  allow- 
ance to  an  entire  nut,  which  would  be  about  twen- 
ty grains.  If  they  eat  directly  before  or  after 
foc^,  no  unpleasant  effects  are  produced,  but  if 


they  neglect  this  precaution,  spasms  result.  The 
chemiccd  tests  for  it  are  numerous,  but  only  one 
or  two  can  be  relied  upon  as  thoroughly  aco 
rate. — &cieni\fic  American. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
CBOFB  ON  PBXT  MEADOWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  a  peat  meadow,  three 
acres  of  which  I  broke  up  in  the  fall  of  1855 ;  the 
following  spring  I  planted  the  same  with  pota- 
toes ;  they  grew  finely,  but  were  all  destroyed  by 
the  great  rams  in  that  year ;  in  the  fall  I  levelled 
the  ridges  and  [forked  over  the  whole,  and  plant* 
ed  potatoes  again  in  the  spring  of  1857,  which 

Sroduced  a  little  over  200  bushels.  I  have  now 
rained  it  more  thoroughly,  so  that  the  surface, 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  is  well  pul- 
verized ;  oelow  this  the  peat  is  from  two  to  twen- 
ty feet  deep ;  have  sounded  sixteen  feet  without 
miding  bottom. 

Now  what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  what  crops 
will  it  grow  beside  potatoes  and  grass,  and  must 
it  be  gravelled  to  produce  the  latter  ?  K  you,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents,  will  yive  me  your 
experience  or  advice  you  will  confer  a  favor  on 
Jaii.  26, 1858.  Essex  County. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  seen  com,  oats,  cabbages, 
beets,  carrots,  onions,  &c.  &c.,  growing  on  such 
land  as  you  describe,  without  its  being  gravelled, 
— ^but  that  operation  would  undoubtedly  secure 
better  grass.  With  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
surface  well  pulverized,  and  wiih  sufficient  drain^ 
age,  such  land  will  produce  most  crops  common 
to  our  farms,  with  the  exception  of  barley.  Buck- 
wheat we  have  seen  growing  on  them  with  great 
luxuriance.  Many  of  our  readers  have  had  much 
experience  with  such  lands,  and  perhaps,  may  give 
some  detailed  account  of  the  operations  on  them. 

The  Latest  Invention. — A  mill  has  been 
started  in  Haverhill  for  the  preparation  of  "gran- 
ular fuel."  The  "masheen*'  will  cut  into  four 
inch  length  all  sorts  of  brush,  such  as  huckle- 
berry bushes  and  similar  shrubs  up  to  large  alder 
branches.  The  fuel  will  light  witnout  shavings, 
and  will  burn  longer  than  charcoal,  and  answer 
the  same  purpose,  and  it  is  considerably  cheaper 
The  Banner  thinks  it  a  good  thing,  and  says  it 
will  give  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  a  chance  to 
rid  themselves  of  huckleberry  pastures,  which 
are  to  many  a  constant  source  of  complaint  and 
annoyance. 

Preserve  the  Papers.— Forney's  Press  has 
a  very  readable  article  on  English  and  American 
newspapers,  from  which  we  learn  that  "three 
copies  of  each  newspaper,"  signed  by  the  pub- 
lisner,  must  be  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  which  pays  full  price  for  them.  After  the 
expiration  of  a  year,  one  complete  file  of  eaeh 
journal  is  transferred  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  are  bound  in  volumes,  and  preserved 
for  reference.  A  most  excellent  plan  it  is,  and 
Macaulay  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness, as  a  historian,  to  these  valuable 
sources  of  contemporary  information. 
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PLOWS  AND  PIiOWINQ. 

In  the  weekly  Farmer  of  February  20,  and  in 
the  monthly  for  March,  page  28,  we  briefly  spoke 
of  the  operation  of  plowing,  of  the  efforts  that 
have    been    made  to    devise  new  forms  of  the 
plow,  and  introduced  two  or  three  illustrations  of 
the  new  Universal  Plow,  recently  invented  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Holbrook,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt. 
As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
80  the  test  of  the  plow  is  in  the  using ;  for,  to 
the  eye,  it  may  possess  all  the  graceful  curves 
and  nice  lines  imaginable,  in  beam,  mould-board, 
share  and  cutter,  yet  upon  applying  it  to  the  work 
about  to  be  done,  it  will  sometimes  fail  to  accom- 
plish it    In  the  construction  of  plows,  whatever 
be  the  sort  used,  there  are  a  few  general  princi- 
ples that  ought  invariably  to  be  attended  to,  and 
Mr.  Holbrook  has  given  these  the  nicest  care. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  given  that  part  which 
"enters,  perforates,  and  breaks  up  the  ground, 
that  sort  of  long,  narrow,  clean,  tapering,  sharp- 
ened form,  that  affords  the  least  resistance  in 
passing  through  the  land;  and  to  the  mould- 
board,  that  kind  of  hollo  wed-out  and  twisted 
form,  which  not  only  tends  to  lessen  friction,  but 
also  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  perfect  turning 
over  of  the  furrow-slice."    The  beam  is  also  so 
contrived  that  the  team  may  be  attached  in  the 
most  advantageous  line  of  draught. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Universal 
Plow  are  these :  It  is  sold  with  one  mould-board 
only,  or  with  any  number,  as  the  purchaser  may 
select.  It  is  a  desirable  implement  if  but  one 
mould-board  is  wanted,  because  that  one  will  do 
thorough  and  finished  work,  and  when  worn  away 
considerably  or  broken  by  accident,  its  place  can 
be  cheaply  supplied  with  a  new  one.  Again,  the 
purchaser,  after  obtaining  one  mould-board,  and 
the  standard,  share  and  frame-work  to  go  with  it 
can  at  any  time  procure  such  other  mould-boards, 
of  the  series  as  he  would  like,  at  slight  expense, 
as  compared  with  buying  new  plows  entire ;  and 
thus  he  may  be  induced  to  employ  a  larger  and 
better  assortment  of  plows,  suited  to  his  various 
fields  and  modes  of  culture,  than  he  would  other- 
wise use. 

The  opinion  which  we  offer  of  thea©  Plows  was 
not  made  up  in  the  parlor,  by  reading  descrip- 
tions and  an  examination  of  figures  of  them,  but 
by  actual  trial  in  the  field,  and  in  the  presence  of 
many  spectators. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  calm  and  sunny  days  of 
middle  November  last,  that  some  dozen  persons — 
most  of  them  as  good  at  the  handle  of  the  plow 
ai  any  son  of  Neptune  ever  was  at  the  helm  of  a 
ship — assembled  upon  our  farm  to  test  the  Uni- 
versal  Plow.  Mr.  HoLBROOK,  the  inventor,  was 
present,  and  assisted  throughout  the  day.  His 
associates  were  all  practical  farmers,  men  who  I 


not  only  plan  but  work  out  results  by  their  pa- 
tient, daily  labor,  and  who  quickly  discover  and 
appreciate  whatever  will  be  likely  to  facilitate 
their  plans  and  increase  their  profits.  The  teams 
for  the  occasion  were  a  pair  of  horses,  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  four  horse  team,  so  that  whatever 
change  was  made  in  the  plow  for  working  deep 
or  shallow,  narrow  or  wide  furrow-slices,  there 
was  a  team  present  ready  for  it. 

The  gpround  to  be  plowed  was  free  from  stones, 
a  portion  of  it  covered  with  a  thick  sward,  and 
the  remainder  stubble  ground.    It  is   scarcely 
necessary  to  occupy  space  with  a  detail  of  the 
precise  operations  of  the  several  mould-boards, 
as  to  inches  in  depth  and  width,  as  there  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  doing  as  much  good  work 
within  a  limited  time  as  would  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.    At  high  noon  the  teams  went  to  their 
provender,  and  the  plow  people  from  labor  to  re- 
freshment   The  ample  dinner  provided  by  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion  was  pretty  much  a  hom&' 
made  affair ;  roasted  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce, 
delicious  ham  and  cup  potatoes,  bread  from  wheat 
that  grew  in  the  young  orchard,  and  pies  from  the 
apple-trees  that  stood  among  the  wheat,  with  va- 
rious incidentals,  made  up  the  country  dinner ; 
but  all  this  was  seasoned  w^ith  an  earnest,  intelli« 
gent  and  instructive  conversation  upon  Plows 
and  Plowing f  in  character  with  the  work  that  had 
been  done.   It  was  in  reality  n  feast  of  reason,  as 
well  as  of  the  good  things  which  the  farm  affords. 
Thus  physically  and  mentally  refreshed,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  leaned  from  the  zenith  to  the  west, 
men  and  teams  were  moving  again,  and  continued 
the  trial  throughout  the  afternoon.    Mr.  Hol- 
brook invited  any  objection  (hat  presented  itself, 
and  gave  such  pertinent  illustrations  both  by 
hand  and  word,  as  to  satisfy  all  that  he  had 
achieved  a  signal  success  with  the  plow.  The  day 
was  not  long  enough  to  permit  a  trial  of  all  the 
mould-boards ;  but  two  or  three  of  the  intervale, 
as  many  of  the  upland,  the  j9ram>  and  the  douhU 
mould-board  or  skim-plow  were  tested. 

Something  was  certainly  due  to  the  skill  with 
which  the  plows  were  handled,  though  these  ex- 
perienced workmen  were  unanimous  in  their 
commendation  of  every  pattern  that  was  tried. 
The  double  plow  drew  forth  lively  enconiums; 
and  it  was  often  said — ^**I  have  never  seen  so  good 
work  with  the  skim-plow  done  before."  The 
stubble-plow  certainly  surpassed  in  execution  any 
we  had  before  seen,  in  throwing  up  a  large  col- 
umn of  earth,  and  leaving  it  in  a  loose  and  well 
pulverized  condition;  and  this  without  an  un- 
usual strength  of  team,  a  pair  of  horses  doing 
the  work. 

We  feel  free  to  advise  our  friends  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Universal  Plow  before 
purchasing. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
THB  TBXABWSIiIi  FABM  IN  XSBIBX. 

By  the  generosity  of  an  eminent  physician  of 
Salem,  lately  deceased,  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  have  recently  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Trcadwell  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  centrally  situated,  in  the  town  of  Topsfield. 
What  to  do  with  it  is  now  the  question  ? 

We  perceive  that  the  Trustees  have  advertised 
for  some  one  to  take  charge  of  it ;  but  'Whether 
itith  or  toithout  the  means  of  support  is  not  stated 
in  their  notice.  If  they  can  find  any  smart  man, 
with  a  wife,  who  will  take  charge  of  it,  for  ten 
years,  and  improve  its  condition,  under  their  su- 
pervision, taking  the  produce  for  his  services, 
this  will  relieve  them  of  much  anxiety,  and  pos- 
sibly show  that  a  wom-oui  farm  can  be  redeemed. 
Here  is  one  of  the  best  enterprises  for  farmers, 
within  our  knowledge.  Smart  young  men,  with 
healthy  wives,  now  is  your  chance.  Better  labor 
here  than  on  the  prairies  of  the  West 

February  24,  1858.  Esssx. 

Remarks. — ^Few,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  county  agricultural  societies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  been  productive  of  much  good ; 
that  they  will  continue  to  do  as  much  good  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  admits  of  a  doubt.  The 
keen  edge  of  their  novelty  is  worn  off,  and  the 
people  are  inquiring  whether  some  new  field  of 
enterprise  may  not  be  entered,  promising  better 
results  ?  In  the  acquisition  of  the  "Treadwdl 
Farm  in  Topsfield"  by  the  Essex  county  society, 
there  is  the  initiatory  movement  precisely  in  the 
right  direction,  which  we  have  often  suggested, 
but  which  has  not  yet  met  with  public  favor.  We 
therefore  respectfully  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Essex  society  that  the  TreadweU 
Farm  shall  in  future  become  the  scene  and  cen- 
tre of  all  their  operations, — and  that  it  shall  bear 
testimony  upon  its  face  of  the  acknowledged  skill 
of  these  Trustees  to  make  it  blossom  as  a  rose,  at 
a  living  profit.    And, 

1.  We  suggest  that  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
farm  be  made,  and  the  actual  value  be  ascertained 
of  what  it  may  be  sold  for,  for /ai*ming  purposes. 

2.  That  photographic  views  of  the  buildings 
and  their  surroundings  be  taken,  and  an  accurate 
description  be  made  of  them,  both  inside  and  out. 
To  which  add  a  fuithful  account  of  all  the  fields, 
pastures,  forests  and  roads  of  the  farm,  showing 
how  much  wood  or  timber  there  is  standing  up- 
on it,  how  much  hay  is  cut  per  acre,  and  where, 
how  much  stock  it  was  capable  of  pasturing  last 
summer,  how  much  com,  grain,  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles were  raised,  and  in  ev^ry  way  the  precise 
condition  and  increase  of  the  farm.  Let  these 
descriptions  be  criticised  by  a  visiting  committee, 
corrected  if  necessary,  and  then  filed  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  society  for  future  comparison. 

3.  llie  farm  is  now  ready  to  receive  an  impress 
from  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 


tees— ^how  and  what  they  shall  direct,  it  is  not 
pertinent  for  us  to  suggest. 

4.  As  it  would  become  necessary  that  the  Tru8« 
tees  shoidd  occasionally  see  the  farm,  it  is  sug* 
gested  that  all  their  meetings  for  the  transaction 
of  Society  business  should  take  place  there,  in 
addition  to  the  visits  of  any  supervising  com- 
mittee. 

5.  Prepare  the  farm  for  and  hold  all  the  aTmU'^ 
al  Exhibitions  upon  it,  where  all,  having  a  com- 
mon interest,  can  meet  upon  common  ground. 
If  necessary  to  erect  new  buildings  for  farm  pur* 
poses,  erect  them  as  far  as  possible  with  movable 
partitions,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the 
exhibition, — ^and  convert  the  bam  floor  into  a 
grand  fruit  room  for  the  fruit  show,  if  you  can- 
not do  any  better.  Here  let  every  thing  centre, 
and  here,  at  home,  on  your  own  soil,  under  your 
own  roofs,  will  soon  congregate  such  crowds  of 
the  substantial  and  intelligent  people  of  your 
county  as  will  make  your  exhibitions  more  popu- 
lar than  your  itinerary  plan  can  ever  do. 

6.  Here,  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  your  Board, 
will  grow  up  examples  of  great  practical  utility 
to  the  farmers  of  the  county  in  many  things : 
In  the  buildings  you  construct,  in  the  fields  you 
lay  out,  in  the  stock  you  rear,  the  crops  you  har- 
vest, the  implements  you  use,  the  manner  in 
which  you  plow,  make  your  hay,  drain,  subsoil, 
or  irrigate,  and  in  the  modes  of  feeding  stock,  in 
the  raising  of  fruit,  roots,  and  laany  minor  mat- 
ters, but  still  matters  of  importance. 

In  witnessing  the  productions  of  other  parts  of 
the  county,  concentrated  upon  the  farm,  the  visi- 
tor may  also  behold  the  farm  itself,  learn  what  it 
has  yielded,  and  by  the  Trustees*  records,  how 
the  crops  were  produced,  and  at  what  profit. 

We  had  hoped  Middlesex  would  take  the  lead 
in  this  movement — ^but  it  is  the  good  fortune  of 
Essex  to  possess  the  means  of  starting  first.  We 
hope  she  will  give  her  sister  counties  a  noble  ex- 
ample. 

/br  ike  New  England  Parmer, 
THX  THINGS  I  llAISS— NO.  8. 
JENNY  LIND  POTATO. 

This  is  a  very  productive  sort,  the  potatoes 
growing  very  large,  shaped  somewhat  tike  the 
Rohan,  except  longer ;  the  eyes  are  deep  sunk, 
color  light  red,  almost  pink.  This  variety  sports 
so  that  sometimes  an  entirely  white  potato  will 
be  found  among  them.  It  is  a  profitable  sort  for 
cattle  and  pigs;  not  very  good  lor  table  use,  as  it 
is  yellow  meat  and  a  little  strong.  This  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Rhode  Island  Seedling. 

FOGIES. 

This  is  the  same  potato  that  was  cultivated 
some  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Cow  Horn.  It 
is  lonff,  flat  and  smooth,  the  eyes  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, color  dark  purple,  almost  black  j  meat 
purple  next  the  skin,  inside  nearly  white  j  mod- 
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erately  productive,  fine  for  baking  and  good  for 
boiling ;  rots  badly  in  some  locahties.  This  va- 
riety Goes  well  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  whence  Bos- 
ton market  is  supplied.  I  think  it  ecjual,  if  not 
Buperior,  to  all  other  potatoes  for  baking. 

The  BuUard's  Seedling,  Cristy,  Fluke  Kidney, 
Lapstone  Kidney,  Old  Kidney,  Irish  Cups,  White 
Cups,  Bowen's  Seedling,  Lady  Finger,  Vermont 
Whites,  Calico,  Fink  Eyes,  Black  Chenango,  Mex- 
ican, Prescott,  Crackers,  and  many  others  that  I 
could  name  that  I  have  tried  for  years,  are  not 
worthy  of  general  or  extensive  cultivation. 

It  was  my  intention  when  I  beffun  these  arti- 
cles to  continue  them  through  Uie  winter  and 
spring,  having  made  notes  on  all  the  matters  of 
which  I  intend  to  speak,  but  having  in  some  way 
lost  or  mislaid  the  memoranda,  I  may  not  trouble 
you  and  your  readers  with  my  loose  remarks.  I 
shall  give  more  attention  another  season  to  the 
various  vegetables,  new  and  old,  and  shall  per- 
hans  give  you  some  of  the  results  of  my  labors. 
I  shall  give  you  one  or  two  articles  on  the  Chinese 
Sugar  Cane,  giving  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ments, &c.  James  F.  C.  Htde. 

Newton  Centre,  Fd>.  15, 1858. 


For  the  New  Bngtand  Farmtr, 
SAWBD   BEINGIilIB. 

The  time  has  past  when  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land raised  the  raw  material  for  their  own  clothes, 
and  when  our  grandmothers  could  rival  Manches- 
ter or  Lowell  in  the  manufacture  of  substantial 
fabrics.  We  sometimes  sigh  for  those  good  old 
times ;  especially  when  the  slight  intrusion  of  a 
knot  or  nail  against  our  new  and  ready-made 
pants  show  marked  symptoms  of  premature  ex- 
posure and  early  decay.  There  are  many  of  the 
customs,  habits  and  materials  of  by-gone  days 
that  I  wish  were  with  us  still ;  not  the  least  among 
which  are  old-fashioned  rijl  shingles ;  and  while 
my  hand  is  in  wishing,  I  would  have  them  at  the 
old-fashioned  price,  which  was  about  two  dollars 
per  thousand.  But  alas !  I  have  failed  of  many 
a  pleasant  ride,  because  wishing  didn't  bring  the 
horses.  I  mi^ht  just  as  well  look  for  the  return 
of  the  hand  spmning-wheel  and  loom,  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  labor  and  manufactured  gooas,  or 
the  method  of  transportation  and  ccgnmunication 
of  fifty  years  ago,  as  to  advocate  the  use  of  such 
shingles  as  were  made  then,  when  the  lumber  in 
its  native  forests  was  as  abundant  as  the  rocks 
of  the  granite  hills  where  it  grew.  Then,  when 
the  farmer  had  a  leisure  day,  he  could  go  into 
the  woods,  and  rive  a  thousand  shingles,  which 
he  could  afford  to  sell  for  a  less  price  than  the 
cheapest  sawed  shingles  are  now  sold  for. 

I  saw  an  article  in  the  Farmer  of  Jan.  9th,  in 
which  the  writer  strongly  condemns  the  use  of 
sawed  shingles.  He  thinks  "the  community  have 
paid  about  enough  for  experiment,  and  it  is  about 
time  to  have  it  awakened  to  its  true  interest." 
So  do  I.  An  experiment  of  forty  years  with  an 
increasing  demand,  is  pretty  conclusive  that  it  is 
awakened,  and  finds  its  true  interest  in  using 
•awed  shingles. 

Sap  shingles,  so  called,  are  a  cheap  kind  of 
■awed  shineles  that  are  used  extensively  in  Rock- 
ingham and  other  counties  in  N.  H.,  with  good 
satisfaction ;  costing  about  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  thousand.    It  is  thought  that  com- 


mon roofs  can  be  kept  covered  with  this  quality 
of  shingles  at  a  less  expense  than  with  the  best 
sawed  or  rift  shingles.  Since  the  edict  has  gone 
forth  that  "man  shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,"  it  matters  but  little  whether  a  man  ex- 
pends fifty  dollars  in  covering  his  house  once 
with  good  shinffles,or  the  same  amount  in  cover- 
ing it  twice  with  a  cheaper  article,  if  he  can  make 

it  pay- 
In  the  article  above  referred  to,  it  is  said,  "there 
are  very  few  sawed  shingles  that  are  not  sawed 
cross-grained,  as  it  is  called.  This  comes  of  ne- 
cessity in  the  use  of  the  saw,  and  it  is  unavoida- 
ble that  the  rain  will  at  once  penetrate  the  entire 
shingle." 

I  am  aware  that  moisture  penetrates  soft  wood 
ver^r  rapidly,  and  more  so  in  the  direction  of  the 
gram  than  across  it,  and  perhaps  there  are  some 
kinds  of  wood  so  porous  that  water  will  filter 
through  it ;  but  sucn  timber  is  not  usually  sawed 
into  shingles ;  most  of  the  sawed  shingles  are 
made  from  pine,  spruce  and  cedar,  which  wiU 
not  leak  water  until  they  become  rotten  or  worn 
out,  however  cross-grained  they  may  have  been 
sawed. 

The  writer  also  attributes  the  rusting  of  the 
nails  to  sawed  shingles;  but  by  a  little  investi- 
gation he  will,  without  doubt,  find  it  attributable 
to  their  contact  with  salt  water.  It  is  believed 
that  the  complaints  of  shingles  rusting  the  nails 
is  mostly  confined  to  sea-board  towns  and  east- 
em  shingles.  Sap  shingle,  eighteen  inches  long, 
costing  $2,25  per  thousand,  will  last  without 
leaking  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Admitting 
that  the^  will  remain  sound  onljr  twelve  years, 
also  admitting  that  the  best  rift  shingle,  the  same 
length,  i.  e.  18  inches,  to  cost  $5,25  per  thousand, 
and  last  any  length  of  time,  however  long ;  the 
sawed  shingles  are  the  cheapest.  For  it  will  be 
observed  tnat  allowing  seventy-five  cents  per 
thousand  for  laying  the  shingles,  which  is  a  tair 
price,  it  costs  three  dollars  per  thousand  less,  to 
shingle  a  roof  with  sawed  sap  shingles  than  it 
does  with  the  best  rift  shingles ;  which,  with  the 
interest,  would  amount  to  six  dollars  in  twelve 
years,  the  time  which  the  shingles  are  presumed 
to  last  Thus  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  sum 
which  it  would  cost  to  cover  a  roof  with  the  best 
rift  shingles,  would  keep  it  shingled  forever  with 
sawed  smngles,  allowing  them  to  rot  every  twelve 
years.  Jonathan  A.  Robinson. 

Fremont,  N.  JET.,  1858. 


TREidENDOus  Hogs  ! ! — Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of 
Jobstown,  N.  J.,  sends  us  an  account  of  some 
hogs  which  "beat  all  nater."  He  says  Isaac  Har- 
rison, of  New  Hanover,  slaughtered  35  recently, 
whose  total  weight  was  19,415  pounds,  and  their 
average  weight  554  lbs. 

Joseph  K,  Btdme,  of  Fountain  Green,  21  hogs, 
averaging  455  j  lbs.  I  Joseph  Newhold^  of  Wrights- 
town,  26,  averaging  461  lbs.  per  hog !  Same  town, 
Alex,  Shrove,  21,  averaging  532^  lbs.!  And 
Thomas  Hood,  of  Shell  town,  44  hogs,  averaging 
5331  lbs.  per  hog.  The  average  age  of  the  hogs 
was  20  months,  and  they  had  no  feed  but  grass 
between  May  and  September  last. 
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Par  th€  Neto  England  Fanner, 

Mowiira  ZtAiiDs. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Since  it  is  a  cherished  principle 
with  moftt  farmers,  that  short  articles  upon  prac- 
tical agriculture  are  of  the  most  general  interest, 
I  am  induced  to  give  a  few  thoughts  upon  mow- 
ins;  lands,  and  perhaps  add  some  upon  kindred 
BUDJects.  On  most  farms  in  New  England,  there 
is  a  proportion  of  moist  and  dry  soils.  The  usu- 
al method  of  applying  manures  to  dry  soils  by 
plowing  and  thorough  incorporation  is,  I  think, 
approvable.  In  the  treatment  of  moist  or  wet 
sous,  quite  a  different  practice  should  be  pursued. 
Since  the  hay  crop  is  of  more  general  value  than 
any  other  in  New  England,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  husband  well  our  resources, 
for  its  greater  production.  Dry  soils  I  would  re- 
commend for  pasturage,  and  wet  or  moist  for 
mowing,  resenring,  however,  so  much  of  the  dry 
as  is  needed  for  cultivation.  Wet  soils,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  manureal  treatment  and  a  high  produc- 
tive condition,  should  first  be  drained  either  by 
open  ditches,  or  by  that  better  way,  underdrain- 
ing  with  tile,  or  stone.  The  latter  method  has 
b^  fully  treated  by  Henrt  F.  French,  who, 
by  theorv  and  practice,  has  beautified  and  vivified 
muny  cold  ana  desolate  places  in  our  own  land; 
and  who,  bv  the  way,  as  a  traveller,  has  found  In 
Switzerland,  DeUy^  where  Bayard  Taylor  only 
found  Humanity, 

When  the  soU  has  been  rid  of  its  surplus  wa- 
t^,  then  level  and  smooth  the  surface  by  such 
means  as  are  most  available.  Now  it  is  in  a  con- 
dition for  top  dressing.  My  practice  has  been  for 
several  past  years  to  throw  up  swamp  muck  in 
the  early  fall,  in  a  sort  of  wina  row,  letting  it  re- 
main until  another  fall,  when  it  can  be  Imndled 
most  rapidly  with  a  six  tined  manure-fork.  I  cart 
this  into  my  hog  and  barn-yard,  and  also  barn- 
cellar  ;  this  is  to  remain  still  another  year,  when 
the  most  of  it  becomes  a  highly  concentrated  ma- 
nure, putting  to  shame,  in  its  results,  the  specific 
and  patent  manures,  which  are  crowded  upon  the 
public  by  false  pretences.  A  portion  of  tnis  ma- 
nure I  put  into  a  heap  near  my  com  field,  and 
cover  with  soil  or  sand,  and  the  remainder  is  ap- 
plied to  my  moist  mowing  fields  as  soon  as  may 
DC  after  the  second  cutting  of  grass  has  been  com- 
pleted. I  wish  usually  to  apply  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  loads  of  twenty  oushels  each  to  the 
acre.  This  course,  if  systematically  and  persist- 
ingly  adhered  to,  will  produce  two  crops  of  grass 
every  year  of  the  finest  quality,  containing  most, 
if  not  all,  the  elements  of  health  and  nutrition 
needed  by  cattle,  especially  milch  cows. 

I  wish  to  add  in  tnis  connexion,  in  view  of  the 
vast  resources  which  may  be  found  in  our  moist 
soils,  that  I  regard  the  root  culture  of  doubtful 
expediency  as  extra  food  for  stock.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  main  ingredient  of  all  roots  is 
water,  and  it  would  seem  cheaper  and  far  more 
sensible  to  furnish  drink  to  cattle  by  the  common 
methods  o/  hydrostatics  than  by  lacerated  hands, 
aching  heads  and  broken  backs. 

I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  ruinous 
practice,  of  fall  or  spring  feeding  of  our  mowing 
lands.  AVhen  once  made  smooth,  elastic,  and  po- 
rous, no  man  can  receive  any  adequate  advantage, 
by  turning  on  to  such  a  field  a  drove  of  cattle  or 
horses  to  rare  oyer  and  change  this  beautiful 
field  into  a  broken  and  jagged  bed. 


All  damp  soils  should  be  kept  as  light  and  po« 
reus  as  possible,  so  that  the  rain  may  discharge 
its  ammonia  into  every  fibre  and  tissue  of  it. 

Let  our  pastures  be  enlarged,  and  so  supersede 
the  necessity  of  feeding  our  mowing  lands,  and 
let  the  limits  of  our  mowing  fields  be  diminished, 
so  tJiat  labor  and  capital  may  be  better  expend* 
ed,  and  my  word  for  it,  two  blades  of  grass  will 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before  in  our  mowing 
uinds,  and  our  pastures,  not  over  stocked,  will 
become  rich  and  highly  productive  by  the  free 
working  of  vegetable  laws.  s.  O. 

East  Eardwick,  Vt,,  Fd>.  15, 1858. 


Ffor  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BlBAIi  aSTATH  ZV  BUTIJLND  CO.,  VT. 
THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  HONET    FBE88X7RE  ON  IT. 

I  know  not  how  it  may  be  in  other  sections  of 
Vermont,  but  in  Rutland  county  farms  have  come 
into  market  within  the  last  tnree  months,  and 
have  been  sold  almost  daily  at  prices  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  less  than  at 
any  other  period  within  the  past  ten  years.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  why  is  it  that  so  many  of 
our  farmers  are  selling  their  farms  at  such  re* 
duced  prices  P 

In  no  part  of  Vermont  has  land  been  valued  as 
high  as  in  Rutland  county,  during  the  past  twen* 
ty  years.  Farmers  have  ascertained  that  not  one 
farm  in  fifty  ha^  or  can  be  made  to  pay  four  per 
cent,  upon  the  assessed  value  thereof.  Many  of 
us  find  ourselves  much  in  the  predicament  of  a 
foot  ir  a  small  boot,  and  we  are  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  he  who  is  in  debt,  and  paying  six  per 
cent,  interest,  must  remain  in  debt  for  a  series  of 
years  to  come.  In  other  words,  we  fully  believe  that 
farming  cannot  be  as  good  business  for  ten  years 
to  come,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 
What  then  ought  those  farmers  to  do  who  are 
largely  in  debt  ?  What  is  a  safe  course  to  pur- 
sue P  I  say,  sell  out  and  pay  up ;  and  if  we  have 
anything  left  buy  smaller  farms,  or  go  West  where 
land  is  cheaper  than  in  Rutland  county.  So  say 
a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity. 

I  see  that  not  only  the  country  papers,  but  the 
city  papers  also,  are  crowded  with  advertisments 
of  **Farms  for  SaleJ*  There  are  twenty  such 
notices  now,  where  there  was  one  a  year  ago.  Am 
I  wrong  in  believing  that  all  kinds  of  property 
are  destined  to  be  cheap  for  many  years  P  Am  I 
wrong  in  my  conclusion  that  real  estate  .here  in 
the  &st,  as  well  as  the  West,  has  materially  de- 
preciated, and  that  it  will  have  to  remain  so  P 

CaslUton,  January  12, 1858.  L.  8. 

Remabks. — ^This  is  the  first  complaint  of  the 
kind  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  gen* 
eral  efiect  is,  when  commercial  business  is  em- 
barrassed, and  men  recently  engaged  in  it  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  they  yield  to  the 
common  desire  of  man,  and  seek  the  farm.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  this  region  since  the  late  re 
vulsion ;  farms  are  in  quick  demand,  and  at  fair 
prices.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  perceive  how  the 
good  people  of  Rutland  county  have  sustained 
themselves  on  farms  where  not  one  in  fifty  pays 
four  per  cent,  on  their  assessed  valuation.    A 
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fann  worth  $3,000  would  only  give  $120  at  four 
per  cent.  Now  does  L.  S.  belieye  that  such  a 
farm  would  not  yield  more  than  that  sum,  even 
if  it  was  turned  to  pasture,  or  left  for  a  growth 
of  wood  alone !  The  difficulty  of  the  matter  lies 
in  another  direction,  we  think  j  in  the  want  of 
proper  cultivation.  But  more  or  less  capital  is 
indispensable.  A  farm  is  much  like  a  mine. 
There  must  be  capital  with  which  to  work  it  and 
bring  to  light  the  precious  metals  which  lie  hid- 
den far  below,  or  they  never  will  appear.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  farm  worth  only  $1000 
to  produce  an  annual  income  equal  to  that  sum : 
But  upon  tolerably  good  land,  whatever  capital  is 
judiciously  expended  will  usually  give  an  annual 
interest  of  fifteen  per  cent 


warm  and  prevent  its  freezing.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  everything  made  tight  to  prevent 
the  steam  from  escaping.  My  pump  has  been 
thus  covered  for  many  years,  and  although  it 
stands  in  a  very  exposed  place,  yet,  during  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  past  winter,  it  has  only 
slightlpr  frozen  over  a  few  times.  This  remedy  is 
very  simple,  and  if  done  .thoroughly,  very  effec- 
tive, and  saves  the  trouble  of  letting  off  the  water 
or  covering  the  pump  with  straw  or  bundles  of 
stalks,  which  is  useless.  A. 

EaM  Lexington^  18o8. 


For  the  New  EngUmd  Farmer, 

VIEIiD  BOLIiEB^FOUIi  IN  THB  FOOT^ 
TO  FBBVENT  PUMPS  FBBSZINQ. 

Friend  Beown: — ^I  subscribed  for  the  New 
England  Farmer  last  October,  but,  through  the 
negligence  of  either  the  post  master  or  myself,  I 
dia  not  receive  any  of  the  numbers  until  this 
month,  then  I  received  them  all.  In  looking  them 
over  some  ideas  were  suggested  to  me  which  I 
thought  might  benefit  some  of  your  readers. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dimon,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  as  to  the  value  of  the  roller.  My  father 
and  myself  have  used  one  a  number  of  years,  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  farming  tools  .which  ought 
not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Although  within  a  few 
years  it  seems  to  be  more  highly  appreciated 
than  formerly,  it  is  not  in  that  general  use,  which 
its  merits  demand.  The  roller  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  on  the  mowinfi;  land  in  the 
spring ;  it  rolls  in  all  bunches  and  small  stones ; 
tne  larger  stones  and  all  other  substance  which 
will  interfere  with  the  scythe  may  be  laid  on  the 
roller  and  carried  to  the  end  of  the  field.  It 
should  never  he  used  on  wet  land ;  it  is  worse  than 
useless — is  injurious ;  instead  of  leaving  the  soil 
light,  as  on  dry  land,  it  renders  it  hard  and  clam- 
my, and  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  bake  it  so  that 
it  will  crack  like  clay.  Mr.  Ilolbrook  omitted  to 
mention  this  fact,  which  I  consider  very  impor- 
tant, as  it  probably  explains  the  objection  many 
persons  have  to  the  roller. 

CUKE  FOR  FOUL  IN  THE  FOOT. 

A  simple  cure  for  the  Foul  in  the  Foot.  After 
cleaning  the  foot,  pour  in  a  few  drons  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  unless  in  very  aggravated  cases, 
two  or  three  applications  will  be  sufiicient.  I  have 
always  used  it,  and  when  applied  in  season  have 
never  known  its  failing. 

now  TO  PREVENT  FRBEZINO  OF  PUMPS. 

In  winter,  I  often  hear  complaints  of  freezing 
of  pumps  ;  to  prevent  this ;  cover  your  well  with 
a  high  platform ;  then  prepare  a  box  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  square ;  according  to  the  size  of 
your  pump,  and  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the 
nose ;  cut  a  hole  around  the  pump  as  large  as 
the  box  will  admit.  The  steam  arising  from  tlie 
water  in  the  well  into  the  box  will  keep  the  pump 


For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer. 

OlTIiTIVATION  OF  THE  PEAB  ON 
aUINOB  STOCKS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  any  dependence  be  placed 
upon  this  stock,  for  the  pear,  as  far  north  as  this 
place,  lat.  43*^,  where  the  mercury  frequently  falls 
from  20  to  30**  below  zero,  and  where  the  auince 
itself  is  not  hardy,  but  is  almost  surely  killed  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  although  the  roots  usu- 
ally escape  injury  r 

Is  the  Angers  quince  more  hardy  than  the 
other  varieties  ? 

I  have  for  several  years  annually  set  a  few 
trees  on  quince,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  well, 
but  ha^e  mostly  been  killed  the  first  winter  from 
cold  or  some  other  cause. 

Would  the  trees  prove  more  hardy  to  procure 
stocks  and  buds  here,  thus  raising  trees  in  the 
vicinity  where  they  are  to  grow  than  those  raised 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  P  If  so,  how  can  the 
trees  be  protected  so  the  stock  will  not  winter- 
kill until  the  trees  are  set  where  they  are  to  re- 
remain  permanently  P  Agricola. 

Rutland,  Feb.  10,  1858. 


Behabks. — ^We  sent  the  above  queries  to  ouc 
of  the  most  successful  pear  growers  in  this  coun- 
try, CoL  Wilder,  who,  with  his  accustomed 
kindness  and  promptitude,  at  once  sent  us  the 
subjoined  remarks : — 

I  reply,  to  the  first  question,  yes,  if  any  variety 
of  the  pear  is  hardy  in  Rutland — if  the  selection 
of  varieties  is  judicious,  and  the  junction  where 
the  stock  is  grafted  be  covered,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  with  three  or  four  inches  of  soil. 

To  the  sfcond,  I  answer,  that  I  have  never  dis- 
covered anv  difference  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
Angers  or  t'ontenay  quince,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
one  is  preferable  to  the  other  as  a  stock  for  the 
pear. 

To  the  third,  I  reply,  experience  must  be  the 
guide.  Quince  stocks  two  or  three  years  old, 
with  well  ripened  wood,  whether  grown  here,  or 
at  Rutland,  will  withstand  the  severe  alternations 
of  weather  better  than  those  of  younger  grafting, 
but  to  either,  it  would  be  a  great  safeguard  if 
they  could  be  covered  a  fe^  inches  high  with  old 
compost,  or  decayed  manure. 

Pears  on  the  quince  should  be  planted  in  a 
luxuriant  deep  soil  and  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  nutriment  and  good  cultivation.  If  planted 
so  deep  that  the  point  of  junction  may  be  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  pear 
will  frequently  form  roots  independent  of  the 
quince,  and  thus  combine   early   fruiting  from 
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the  quince  and  the  strength  and  longeyity  of 
the  pear  stock.  For  instance,  of  trees  of  the  same 
variety  standing  side  by  side  in  my  own  grounds 
for  twelve  years,  and  enjoying  the  same  treat- 
menty  those  on  the  quince  stock  haye  attained  a 
larger  size,  and  have  borne  for  nine  years  abun- 
dant crops,  while  those  upon  the  pear  stock  have 
yielded  but  very  little  fruit. 

In  a  word,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I 
can  see  no  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the  same 
variety  of  pear,  whether  on  the  quince  or  on  its 
own  roots.  Some  varieties  are  not  suited  to  the 
quince  stock,  others  grow  vigorously  and  bear 
abundantly.  Some  are  as  hardy  in  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine  as  in  Massachusetts. 
These  remarks  are  made  without  reference  to  ex- 
traordinar)'  climactic  influences  such  as  distin- 
guished the  winter  of  1857. 

Marshall  P.  Welder. 

Remarks. — We  hope  you  will  j  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  importance  to  a  large  number  of  our 
readers. 

BXTBAOTS  AND  BSFIiIES. 
MEASUREMENT  OP  CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  most  happy  to  greet  our 
venerable  friend,  M.  A.,  of  P.,  again  in  the  field. 
What  he  says  of  his  own'  knowledge,  I  should  as 
soon  credit,  as  the  savings  of  any  other  man.  I 
believe  him,  also,  truly  worthy  of  the  appellation 
model  farmer,  given  him  by  Daniel  Webster.  But 
when  he  tells  the  public  that  a  crop  of  com 
measured  one  hundred  and  foriy-Jlve  bushels  to 
(he  acre,  (this  was  the  quantity,  I  think,)  by  a 
certain  measurement  of  so  many  pounds  for  a 
bushel,  weighed  green  in  the  ear,  as  it  first  comes 
from  the  field,  I  think  the  statement  was  not 
generally  understood.  A  bushel  is  a  bushel — 
neither  more  nor  less — ^and  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  cubic  inches*  Corn  is  com,  when  clear 
from  the  cob,  fairly  seasoned,  fit  to  be  ground. 
Any  other  mode  of  measurement  does  not  accord 
with  my  notions  of  propriety.  This  must  be  my 
apology  for  strictures  upon  the  mode  of  measur- 
ing heretofore  used  in  the  county  of  Plymouth. 

February  6,  1868.     _  p. 

CELERY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  at  last  appeal  to  vou  and 
your  intelligent  readers  to  inform  me  of  a  prop- 
er way  to  cultivate  celery  for  market  purposes.  1 
have  inquired  iu  other  directions,  but  thus  far 
have  failed. 

1.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  make  a  bed  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  gnat,  fly  or  worm,  so 
very  destructive  to  the  young  plant  while  in  the 
bed? 

2.  What  soil  is  best  for  rapid  and  tall  growth  P 

3.  How  should  the  plants  be  set,  what  distance 
apart  the  rows,  how  deep  the  trenches,  and  what 
distance  the  plants  ? 

4.  How  much  manure  should  be  covered  or 
mixed  with  the  earth  before  the  plants  are  set  ? 

5.  How  often,  and  how  many  times  should  it 
be  hilled? 

6.  Are  there  any  of  the  noted  fertilusers  of  the 
day  which  will  answer  the  place  of  manure  for  cel- 
ery?   Will  not  some   combination    of  guano» 


bone  dust,  or  other  patent  enricher,  answer  for 
manure  ? 

7.  Is  there  anything  which  will  prevent  rust  or 
blast  ?  This  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  the  farmer 
has  to  contend  with  in  raising  this  plant. 

8.  Which  is  the  best  time  to  hill  up,  in  damp 
or  dry  weather  ? 

9.  How  can  it  be  preserved  through  the  win- 
ter, in  an  acre  or  two,  so  as  to  be  handy  to  get  at 
during  the  winter  P 

I  wul  pay  $25  to  any  one  who  will  answer  fully 
and  give  such  directions  as  will  enable  me  suc- 
cessfully to  obviate  the  difliculties  of  the  Ist,  7th 
and  9th  questions ;  they  shall  have  their  money 
as  soon  as  I  prove  their  directions.      Celery. 

Johnson*s  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Remarks.-— We  usually  raise  celery  for  family 
use  only,  and  have  no  particular  difiiculty  in  get- 
ting good  plants.  There  are  persons  among  our 
correspondents  who  cultivate  it  largely,  and  who 
may  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  if  they 
will.  Please  send  it  along — ^we  will  scatter  it  to 
the  million.  

WHITEWASH  FOR    SHINGLES. 

I  wish  to  make  the  inquiry  whether  white- 
wash is  an  actual  preservative?  I  have  read 
somewhere  of  dipping  shingles  in  whitewash  and 
salt. 

Burlington,  Jan,,  1858. 

Remarks. — We  have  had  no  personal  experi- 
ence in  this  matter,  but  have  been  told  that 
shingles  dipt  into  boiling  whitewash  containing 
a  little  salt,  will  last  indefinitely.  If  there  were 
much  salt  it  might  corrode  the  nails  and  cause 
them  to  break  off.  Perhaps  the  safest  way  would 
be  to  use  the  lime  alone. 

ABOUT  BUCKWHEAT. 

Please  to  inform  me  how,  and  at  what  time,  to 
sow  and  harvest  buckwheat  to  advantage. 
How  shall  I  prepare  and  use  lime  for  manure  P 
Jaffrey,  N.  n.,  1858.  D.  s. 

Remarks. — ^When  buckwheat  is  intended  for 
seed,  it  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  then  the  crop  will  be  in  early  enough  to  al- 
low the  grain  to  be  perfectly  matured  before  the 
usual  frosts.  Harvest  when  the  grain  is  fairly 
glazed,  to  prevent  its  shedding. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  prepare  lime  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  to  our  knowledge,  than  by 
mixing  it  with  muck.  But  if  the  land  is  a  moist, 
granitic  soil,  containing  an  abundance  of  veg^a- 
ble  matter,  then  scatter  the  lime  broadcast  over 
it,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per  acre. 

winter  BUTTER-HAKINO  in  VERMONT. 

Last  winter  I  had  two  farrow  cows,  consequent- 
ly our  dairy  came  in  winter ;  but  cows  should  be 
made  profitable,  whether  they  are  summer  or  win- 
ter cows.  I  gave  them  one  quart  of  meal  each 
per  day,  and  good  care ;  so  they  gave  a  tolerable 
mess  of  milk  through  the  winter.    Pains  were 
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taken  to  have  milking  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  butter  tasted  perfectly  veil.  The  milk 
was  set  on  shelves  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
room  where  we  lived,  which  proved  sufficiently 
warm  for  the  cream  to  rise  in  thirty-six  hours. 
The  cream  was  then  taken  off  and  set  in  a  cold 
back  buttery  every  day  through  the  week,  which, 
of  course,  was  frozen  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

The  day  previous  to  the  churning  evening,  the 
cream  was  set  in  a  warm  place  about  the  stove, 
and  stirred  as  it  thawed,  ut  til  it  was  about  the 
temperature  of  45^.  Care  was  taken  not  to  have 
it  melt  Under  this  treatment  I  never  churned 
over  thirty-one  minutes,  and  often  the  butter 
came  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  butter  came  hard,  and  it  cut  as  hard  as 
that  made  in  June.  Carrot  juice  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  taste  as  well  as  to  the  looks  of  win- 
ter-made butter.  A  SUBSCEIBEK. 

Beading,  Vt.,Feb.,  1858. 


BOARD  OF  AORICULTUBE. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  recently  read  in  the 
Maine  /Vzrm«r,  published  at  Augusta,  the  doings 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  Maine,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  January.  A  prominent  object 
of  this  Board  seems  to  be  to  give  information  to 
the  people  of  what  is  done,  and  to  advise  them 
what  is  t)e8t  to  be  done.  I  like  this  plan  of  ac- 
tion much.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  such  a  Board, 
if  they  meet  only  occasionally  to  compare  notes 
with  each  other,  without  putting  forward  their 
wisdom  in  a  form  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed 
by  the  people.  Why  not  give  a  detail^ed  account 
of  what  they  do  in  your  paper  ?  How  can  you 
find  anything  more  instructive  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  than  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  their 
best  farmers,  as  developed  in  their  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture P  If  it  is  not  so^then  it  has  failed  to 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  was  organized. 

Feb.  20, 1858.  Inquirer. 

Remarks. — Our  columns  are  always  open  to 
spread  before  the  people  in  them  the  doings  of 
oior  State  Board  of  Agriculture — but  we  cannot 
publish  unless  such  doings  are  furnished  us. 


VEGETABLES  AND  FROST. 

Will  you,  or  some  of,  your  correspondents  fa- 
miliar with  agricultural  chemistry,  inform  me 
why  certain  vegetables,  as  the  different  species  of 
turnip,  cabbage,  &c.,  are  able  to  resist  the  action 
of  frost  so  much  more  than  the  different  species 
of  the  vine,  pumpkin,  squash,  &c.,  as  also  the  po- 
tato and  tomato  r  Is  it  owing  to  a  different  chem- 
ical composition  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  particular  el- 
ement, or  what  the  combination  of  elements  that 
produces  the  result  ?  j. 

Wenddlj  Jan.  23,  1858. 

Remarks. — We  sent  the  above  queries  to  Dr. 
C.  T.  Jackson,  an  eminent  chemist  of  this  city, 
who  kindly  replied  as  follows : — 

Boston,  Feb.,  1858. 
Dear  Sir  : — On  my  return  home  I  found  your 
note  of  28th  ult.,  and  in  reply  would  state  that 
the  different  powers  of  resistance  to  frost,  char- 
acteristic of  cert.iin  vegetables,  cannot  depend  on 


their  chemical  constitution,  but  must  be  owing  to 
their  organic  structure  and  vitality. 

The  Chinese  yam,  for  instance,  and  the  pars- 
nip, bear  a  frost  below  zero  without  injury, 
yet  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
which  must  freeze,  expand,  and  rupture  the  cel- 
lular structure  of  the  plant,  but  still  the  plants 
grow  as  well  as  ever.  So  with  the  vines  and 
other  plants  you  liame,  the  water  congeals  but 
the  efuscts  are  quite  different.    C.  T.  Jackson* 

PEACH  TREES. 

I  learn  from  the  most  extensive  grower  of  the 
peach  in  Essex  county,  (he  having  over  3000  trees 
m  his  orchard  in  bearing  condition,)  that  he  lost 
about  1500  new  budded  stocks  the  last  winter,  by 
reason  of  the  snow  and  ice  gathering  around 
them  so  closely  that  when  a  thaw  came,  it  slipped 
down  and  rubbed  off  the  buds.  This  was  a  seri- 
ous loss,  as  there  is  an  anxious  solicitude  to  ob- 
tain promising  trees.  This  obstacle  to  their  cu  « 
ture  was  new  to  me,  though  I  think  it  might  be 
prevented  by  proper  care.  I  am  ouite  sure  the 
trees  will  not  be  thus  incumbered  the  present 
winter,  unless  the  snows  are  much  more  abun- 
dant than  they  have  yet  been.  p. 

Jan.  29,  1858.  _ 

HOW  IS  SUHAC  USED? 

I  wish  to  inquire  what  part  of  the  sumac  tree 
is  used,  how  cured,  &c.  ?  There  are  two  kinds 
here,  the  ball  and  the  blossom,  or  poison  sumac, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  beinff  a  little  poison- 
ous to  some.  John  L.  Maxwell. 

QuUford,  R,  1858.  _ 

TO  PROTECT  PEACH  TREES  FROM  BORERS. 

Remove  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  hollow  around  the 
tree,  into  whkh  pour  boiling  water.  This  pro* 
cess  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing tlie  summer.  M.  A.  Hawlbt. 

Loda,  lU.,  Fd).,  1858. 


For  the  New  England  JPIurmet. 
KOYFTIAZr  MHiIilBT. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^The  Egyptian  millet  I  have 
found  much  preferable  to  any  other  crop  for  feed- 
ing green  to  stock.  Two  or  three  crops  can  be 
obtained  in  a  season,  as  it  springs  immediately 
up  after  beine  cut  Cows,  horses  or  hogs  eat  it 
readily  and  mrive  upon  it.  I  have  raised  it  for 
the  past  three  years  with  a  view  of  testing  its 
actual  value  for  soiling,  and  will  give  m^  experi- 
ments, leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  its  value. 

In  1856  I  sowed  10  rods  to  the  millet ;  about 
the  last  of  July  commenced  to  cut  and  feed  to 
five  cows  each  morning,  for  six  weeks.  This  was 
at  just  the  time  when  the  pastures  were  dry  and 
feed  usually  short.  The  cows  were  turned  to 
pasture  each  day,  till  it  was  estimated  that  we 
made  ten  dollars  worth  more  of  butter  in  conse- 
quence of  the  10  rods  of  millet  This  season  I 
sowed  one-fourth  acre  to  the  millet  and  fed  to  a 
yearling  bull,  which  gained  in  a  few  davs  over 
four  months  320  pounds,  or  about  2}  pounds  daily. 
Stock  fed  upon  the  millet  a  short  time  prefer  4 
to  the  best  hay.    I  think  it  well  adapted  to  feed 
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to  cows  to  increase  their  milk ;  it  is  sweet,  and 
consequently  must  be  nutritious.  The  seed  is 
about  the  size  of  clover-seed,  and  from  one  root 
I  haye  counted  24  stalks  as  large  as  a  man's  fin- 
ger, and  will  grow,  if  not  cut  at  all,  from  8  to  9 
feet  high.  I  furnished  seed  to  farmers  in  small 
quantities  last  season  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  as  far  as  heard  from,  it  is  pronounced 
the  best  crop  for  soiling  purposes.  Where  pas- 
turing is  short,  many  are  obliged  to  keep  their 
cows  up  all  summer,  and  many  who  have  pastures 
would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  feed 
some  green  crop  to  their  cows  once  a  day,  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  which  most  always  occurs  in 
August.  I  first  saw  the  seed  in  South  Carolina, 
and  have  some  on  hand,  which  I  will  send  to 
those  who  wish  to  try  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 
One  pound  of  the  seed  is  sufficient  for  thirty  rods. 

Franklin  H.  Williams. 
Sunderland,  Mass.,  1858. 

Remarks. — The  article  accompanying  this,  on 
thd  culture  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  we  omit 
because  we  have  already  given  that  subject  so 
much  room  and  prominence,  that  other  matters 
demand  our  space,  for  the  present,  at  least. 


For  the  New  England  farmer. 


BAIiT 

ImproTed  by  Drainage— >Co8t  of  Drainage^  Value  of  the  Mad — 
How  to  Compost  it — Where  to  use  it,  and  a  promise  of  more  light. 

Mk,  Editor  : — Farmers  who  live  near  the  sea- 
coast,  seem  to  me,  never  realize  all  the  advanta- 
ges within  their  reach;  vegetable  matter  from  the 
ocean,  mud  from  rivers  and  creeks,  and  sods  from 
the  marshes  are  all  valuable  fertilizers ;  a  few  facts 
in  relation  to  my  own  practice  the  present  sea- 
son may  be  of  some  value  to  my  brother  farmers. 

In  November  I  employed  a  man  to  cut  ditches 
on  my  salt  marsh,  thirty  inches  deep,  eight  wide 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty  rods  m  length.  I 
paid  the  usual  price  in  this  vicinity,  ten  cents  a 
rod  for  digging  and  piling  the  sods  so  as  the  tide 
could  not  fioat  them  away.  This  winter  one  of 
my  neighbors  who  had  but  little  to  do,  agreed  to 
cart  the  whole,  two  miles,  to  my  barn  cellar,  for 
twenty-five  dollars,  which  he  has  performed  to 
my  satisfaction.    Thus  you  perceive  I  have  more 


FIFTH  IiEQISIiA.TIVE   AOKIOULTUHAIi 

MEETIJC^G. 

[UPOmTED  rOK  TBI  FARMXR  BT   ZINAS  T.  HAIKSS.] 

At  the  fifth  regular  weekly  Legislative  Agricul- 
tural Meeting,  last  Tuesday  evening,  the  topic  of 
discussion  was,  *^The  renovation  of  tcom-oiU 
soils." 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Felton,  of  Worcester. 

Senator  Metcalf,  of  Worcester,  presided.  On 
assuming  the  chair  he  remarked  that  it  had  been 
said  that  he  who  made  two  spears  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before  was  a  public  benefactor. 
He  presumed  there  were  gentlemen  here  capable 
of  telling  how  that  thing  could  be  done. 

Senator  Felton  thought  the  pastures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts needed  renovation.  About  forty  years 
ago,  they  would  carry  about  double  the  stock 
they  do  now.  He  knew  farms  in  his  own  vicin- 
ity where  this  was  the  case.  How  should  they 
renovate  these  lands  ?  Some  had  used  leached 
ashes  and  guano,  but  he  believed  to  little  pur- 
pose. Some  recommended  compost  and  barn 
manure,  and  plowing  and  seeding ;  but  our  rocky 
pastures  could  not  easily  be  plowed.  He  believed 
that  they  could  be  renovated  to  a  great  extent 
by  keeping  sheep  upon  them.  They  destroyed 
briers,  bushes  and  the  troublesome  indigo  weed 
so  prevalent  in  our  pastures.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  plowing  and  manuring,  where  it  was  possi- 
ble, would  produce  fresher  and  richer  feed.  He 
had  known  this  tried  with  very  excellent  effect.. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Franklin,  said  a  greet 
proportion  of  the  lands  in  his  vicinity,  particu- 
larly the  pastures,  had  greatly  deteriorated.  He 
had  a  comfortable  share  of  such  lands  on  his  own 
hands.  He  had  a  pasture  which  had  commenced 
growing  to  bushes.  He  decided  to  let  one-half 
of  it  grow  to  woodland,  and  eradicate  the  bushes 
from  the  other;  this  he  plowed  and  cultivated 
with  profit.  He  subdued  the  bushes  by  summer 
tilling,  and  avoided  turning  in  his  cattle  till  the 
grass  was  well  set.    He  generally  sowed  some 


than  forty  cords  of  a  valuable  absorbent,  in  the 

right  place,  and  my  marsh  ditched  for  the  sum  of  kind  of  grain  with  the  grass  seed. 


forty-seven  dollars.  I  consider  this  material  from 
the  salt  marsh  preferable  to  that  from  the  fresh 
meadow,  as  it  is  a  finer  and  more  thoroughly  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  and  the  salt  it  contains 
renders  it  more  valuable.  The  manure  of  twenty 
cows  is  dropped  into  the  bam  cellar,  the  urine 
saturates  the  sods,  the  hogs  root  over  the  mixture 
and  eat  the  roots  of  the  grass  contained  in  the 
sods  with  great  apparent  relish,  and  the  whole 
becomes  quite  equal  to  fine  cow  manure,  particu- 
larly when  applied  to  gravelly  or  sandy  soils. 


Deacon  Allen,  of  Oakham,  thought  farmers 
went  over  too  much  land.  He  liked  the  idea  of 
letting  worn-out  thin  land  grow  to  pines.  He  had 
noticed  that  plowing  thin  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
pine  trees  operates  to  catch  the  pine  seeds,  which 
germinated  and  grew  with  great  rapidity.  When 
a  boy,  he  saw  in  Braintree  thirteen  cows  and  a 
bull  more  than  amply  provided  with  feed  from 
ten  acres  of  land,  which  to  his  mind,  was  strong 


The  salt  marsh  is  greatly  improved,  and  accord-  proof  that  a  little  land  well  cultivated  was  the 


ing  to  my  former  experience,  will  increase  the 
value  of  the  crop  of  hay  in  quality  and  quantity. 

I  may  at  a  future  time  give  my  views  in  relation 
to  mud  as  a  fertilizer,  to  be  obtained  from  creeks 
and  rivers.  N. 

Dorchester,  Jan,  8,  1858. 


true  system. 

Mr.  Felton  inquired  if  this  was  worn-out  or 
well-cultivated  land  at  the  time  it  was  first  used 
as  a  pasture.  Deacon  Allen  had  understood  that 
it  was  always  well  cultivated,  and  deeply  plowed. 
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Mr.  Denny,  of  Barre,  had  cultivated  carrota 
and  fruit  on  gravelly  soil  by  deep  tillage. 

W.  J.  BucKMiNSTEB  recommended  mixing 
soils  as  the  most  available  means  of  renovating 
worn-out  lands.  If  there  "was  manure  enough  the 
problem  would  at  once  be  solved,  but  there  was 
not.  He  would  add  sand  to  clayey  lands,  and 
clay  to  sandy  lands.  There  had  been  remarkable 
results  from  covering  soil,  by  which  saltpetre  and 
nitre  was  engendered.  Keep  something  grow- 
ing and  keep  turning  in  green  crops.  This  would 
very  much  benefit  the  soil.  If  the  process  of 
growing  could  be  kept  up,  something  would  be 
growing.  It  was  their  business  to  know  by  what 
process  soils  would  grow  stronger  or  weaker. 
Deep  tillage  was  important,  for  it  enabled  the  air 
to  permeate  the  soil  and  deposit  its  gases.  The 
atmosphere  was  the  great  renovating  store-house. 
Burnt  materials,  as  burnt  clay,  were  good  for 
soil.  Pulverized  granite  was  also  good.  Tlie 
soil  asked  but  little  beside  the  atmosphere,  if  the 
plow  was  kept  going. 

Mr.  Sparhawk,  of  Boston,  wanted  to  know 
tlie  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our  pastures. 
Tottng  cattle  took  from  a  pasture  different  ele- 
ments from  those  taken  by  fat  cattle.  Cows 
again  took  different  elements  from  either  of  the 
others.  A  young  animal  takes  from  the  soil  much 
nitrogen,  which  goes  to  form  the  bone,  horns  and 
hair.  <kyw8  consume  the  important  ingredient 
of  phosphorus.  Fat  cattle  take  no  carbon.  A 
compost  of  liquids,  muck,  ashes,  salt,  &c.,  was 
the  thing  needed  on  worn-out  pastures.  It  de- 
pends upon  your  pasturage  whether  you  make 
good  butter  and  cheese.  Sand  was  an  important 
fertilizer,  but  it  must  be  combined  with  potash. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cultivator,  thought  the 
plan  of  renovmting  pastures  by  compost  manures 
could  only  be  available  in  exceptional  cases. — 
Draining  was  an  important  desideratum  in  re- 
deeming this  class  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  a  deposition  of  substances  on  the 
subsoil  injurious  to  vegetation.  Among  these 
substances  was  iron,  which  could  not  be  decom- 
posed except  by  draining  or  6ubsoiling.  Next  to 
draining,  irrigation  might  be  of  great  advantage. 
Water  consisted  of  various  elements,  and  it  was 
only  a  certain  part  of  these  that  were  beneficipl. 
Running  water  best  contributed  these  fertilizing 
elements.  Among  the  fertilizers,  wood  ashes 
composted  with  muck  would  operate  favorably 
upon  granitic  soils.  So  of  plaster.  Ouano  had 
in  some  instances  quadrupled  the  crop  of  gra.^s 
on  moist  pastures.  He  had  known  farmers  to 
pen  their  cattle  at  night,  and  then  apply  the 
droppings  to  those  parts  of  pasture  land  most  in 
need  of  manure.  It  might  be  well  to  use  the 
plow,  if  manure  was  to  be  plentifully  applied : 
i/liicrwise  i«    would  be  better  not  to  plow.     Ht 


believed  we  had  much  land  in  Massachusetts 
upon  which  no  attempts  of  renovation  should  be 
made — lands  which  would  be  worth  more  for 
wood.  This  discrimination  should  be  used  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  As  a  rule,  manures  must 
be  made  on  the  lands  themselves. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  a  good 
many  years  ago,  farmers  plowed  up  their  worn-out 
pastures,  and  sowed  them  to  rye  and  grass  seeds. 
But  railroads  had  made  wood  valuable,  and  the 
farmers  in  his  section  had  found  it  the  best  poli- 
cy to  let  their  worn-out  pastures  grow  to  wood, 
turn  out  some  of  their  fields  to  pastures,  and 
then  redeem  swamp,land  for  potatoes,  &c.  They 
had  found  it  more  profitable  to  clear  their 
swamps  than  to  redeem  their  pastures.  Worn- 
out  lands  in  his  section  could  be  bought  for  $10 
an  acre,  and  it  would  pay,  he  thought,  more  than 
the  interest  of  the  money  in  wood.  The  speak- 
er alluded  to  the  great  supposed  loss  of  ammo- 
nia. He  thought  h  was  not  all  lost,  but  that  the 
atmosphere  took  it  up  and  returned  it  to  the  soiL 
Those  disagreeable  east  winds  of  the  spring 
months  carried  ammonia  back  on  the  farms  fast- 
er than  a  four  ox-team  could  do  it.  To  show  the 
practicability  of  turning  worn-out  pastures  into 
woodland,  the  speaker  mentioned  a  case  within 
his  knowledge,  where  in  thirty  years  wood  grew 
from  the  seeds  at  the  rate  of  forty  cords  to  the 
acre. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanger,  of  Dover,  remembered  that 
thirteen  years  ago  this  winter,  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  worn-out  pasture  lands.  Gov.  Lin- 
coln presided,  and  recommended  the  harrowing 
of  such  lands.  In  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Barnsta- 
ble, &c.,  he  would  let  such  pastures  grow  up  to 
wood.  It  would  be  more  profitable  than  money 
at  compound  interest.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Pembroke, 
had  tried  this  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Hawks,  of  Dcerfield,  said  the  gentleman 
who  recommends  the  application  of  compost  man- 
ures to  pastures  didn't  say  how  much  it  would 
cost.  He  thought  it  would  be  rather  expensive, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  let  worn-out 
pastures  grow  up  to  wood.  He  had  found  a 
bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre  on  hilly  pasture 
land  to  work  very  beneficially.  We  carried  on 
too  much  land.  It  was  better  to  raise  80  bush- 
els of  grain  to  the  acre,  than  40  bushels.  In  the 
interior  plaster  was  worth  about  40  cents  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  Cheney,  of  Holden,  thought  plaster  the 
cheapest  fertilizer  for  our  pastures,  unless  the 
soil  was  sandy.  On  hilly  lands  where  there  was 
a  clay  subsoil  it  worked  profitably  in  producing 
white  clover, 

Hon.  Mr.  Russell,  of  Princeton,  wished  to 
confirm  the  remarks  of  the  two  last  gentlemen, 
lie  never  raited  better  potatoes  than  on  pasturs 
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land,  with  no  manure  save  a  little  plaster  in  the 
hill  and  on  the  vines.  He  had  tried  growing 
wood  on  such  lands  with  great  success. 

Rev.  L.  Farnham,  of  Boston,  recommeneded 
the  application  of  clay  to  sandy  soils.  His  father 
had  tried  it  with  great  profit. 

Mr.  Sparhawe  said  a  compost  suitahle  for  the 
renovation  of  pasture  land  could  he  made  eco- 
nomically. Liquid  manure,  soap  suds,  &c.,  would 
all  work  in. 

Mr.  BucKMlNSTER  had  heard  of  the  excellent 
effect  of  plaster  upon  grass  land  as  near  the  sea 
a8  Roxhury. 

Senator  Adams,  of  Middlesex,  thought  a  com- 
post of  manures  as  suggested  hy  Mr.  Sparhawk 
was  highly  heneiicial  for  fields. 

Mr.  Howard  had  found  that  plaster  had  oper- 
ated favorably  near  the  sea  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Felton  thought  there  was  no  great  diffi- 
culty of  renovating  worn-out  lands  if  they  could 
be  plowed  and  meadow  muck  and  compost  ma- 
nures obtained.  On  the  hills  he  would  let  sheep 
run,  and  also  apply  plaster.  He  had  not  been 
generally  successful  in  the  general  use  of  plas- 
ter. On  his  farm,  in  Worceeter  county,  there 
was  but  one  comer  where  it  operated.  . 

The  chairman  had  read  of  a  Scotch  peer  who 
set  out  6000  acres  of  pasture  to  oak  trees.  Be- 
fore this  he  had  rented  the  land  for  a  shilling  an 
acre,  but  the  presence  of  the  trees  improved  the 
grass,  while  the  timber  accumulated  to  the  value 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Felton  here  announced  that  the  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  would  be,  "Neat 
Slock"    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


For  the  iVitftP  England  Fanner. 

TOXTNG  MEN  AND  THS  FABM. 

Before  asking  **Farmer's  Son"  a  few  questions 
that  may  be  of.  use  to  himself  and  others,  let  me 
beg  of  him  to  get  rid  of  the  absurd  idea  of  men 
and  women  being  slaves.  God  intended  that  all 
should  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  This  he  will  find  to  be  the  case  if  he  would 
succeed  in  any  occupation.  His  complaint  of 
want  of  time  for  study  is  admirably  answered  by 
the  remark  of  a  late  traveller  and  missionary  in 
Africa  who  has  attracted  much  notice  in  Europe 
lately.  He  says  that  until  he  was  17  he  had  to 
work  in  a  cotton-mill  to  assist  his  mother  and 
educate  himself,  and  that  while  at  work  he  stud- 
ied Latin,  &c.,  &c.,  proving  thereby  in  such  cases 
as  "Farmer's  Son"  refers  to,  that  "where  there 
IB  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

Now  to  the  questions, — How  many  acres  are 
in  the  farm  ?  how  many  arc  cultivated  ?  how  far 
are  you  from  a  market?  how  many  sons  are 
there  to  cultivate  the  farm  ?  have  you  ever 
thought  or  looked  about  you  to  see  in  what  way 
you  could  make  your  father's  farm  (old  man's 
farm  is  too  grossly  disrespectful)  yield  twice  as 
much  as  it  does  now  ?  have  you  ever  thought  that 


if  you  can  make  one  cow  yield  60  dollars  per  an- 
num, you  get  the  interest  without  any  risk,  of 
$10CK),  and  if  your  farm  will  support  20  cows,  you 
have  more  than  an  average  income  on  $20,000 
cash  and  no  risk  ?  If  the  hive  is  too  small  you 
must  swarm.  I  know  of  no  business  so  likely  to 
succeed,  or  is  at  this  moment  more  wanted,  than 
good  farmers  j  if  they  are  honest,  careful  of  their 
tools  and  thoroughly  understand  their  business, 
they  will  not  be  like  most  young  men  who  leave 
the  farm  for  cities,  ruined  or  broken-hearted  for 
want  of  employment.  Should  they  take  a  wife 
with  them,  who  also  thoroughly  understands  tlie 
work  of  a  farm,  is  cleanly  ana  willing,  they  will 
be  all  the  more  welcome. 

When  "Farmer's  Son"  has  answered  these,  I 
will  try  to  answer  him,  and  at  the  same  time  poke 
a  few  more  at  him.  D.  c. 

Eoscvillef  Del.,  Jan.,  1858. 


JFbr  the  New  England  Fanner. 

FirMFKINS  AMOlS^a  GOBN. 

In  the  Farmer  of  February  6,  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain queries  of  a  correppondent,  you  express  some 
doubt  whether  "any  gain  is  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pumpkin  into  the  corn-field."  This 
question  belongs  to  a  class  in  practical  farming 
which  can  never  be  settled  by  theory.  Careful 
experiments,  made  under  different  and  adverse 
circumstances,  can  alone  settle  them.  And  it  is 
to  these  experiments  that  every  intelligent  far- 
mer ought  to  contribute  something  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

The  question  of  utility  in  cultivating  com  in 
the  same  field  with  pumpkins,  is  not  by  any  means 
raised  now  for  the  first  time.  It  is  older,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  than  the  "Missouri  compro- 
mise," and  may  date  back,  for  aught  I  know,  to 
the  first  hill  of  corn  and  the  first  pumpkin.  As 
a  general  rule,  I  am  opposed  to  mixed  crops ;  yet 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules  in  farming,  and 
I  think  this  matter  of  corn  and  pumpkins  is  one 
of  them.  I  would  not  knowingly,  do  anything  to 
disparage  the  value  of  the  corn  orop,  for  I  hold 
it  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  grain  crop  of 
New  England,  and  indeed  of  any  other  country 
whose  Climate  is  adapted  to  it,  and  whose  soil 
will  not  produce  wheat  as  a  staple. 

I  recollect  very  well  that  my  grandfather  had 
all  the  old-fashioned  prejudice  in  favor  of  raising 
pumpkins,  and  would  plant  them  among  corn, 
potatoes,  and  even  beans,  if  the  soil  was  rich 
enough  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  crop.  My 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  doubted  the  value  of 
pumpkins,  and  was  especially  opposed  to  any- 
thing that  could,  by  any  possibility,  detract  from 
the  product  of  his  corn-field.  With  these  opposing 
views  upon  the  same  farm,  you  will  perceive  at 
once  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  trying  an  ex- 
periment ;  for  "a  house  divided  against  itself" 
could  not  stand  forty  years  ago  any  better  than 
it  can  now.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1818,  I 
think  it  was,  the  corn-field  was  equally  divided 
by  two  or  three  rows  of  potatoes  through  the 
centre,  and  one-half  planted  to  corn  with  pump- 
kins, and  the  other  toitkout.  There  was  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  growth  of  the  corn,  and 
when  the  field  was  harvested  there  was  not  a  dif- 
ference of  three  bushels  in  the  quantitv  on  each 
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part,  although  the  whole  field  embraced  an  area 
of  four  or  five  acres.  Eleven  large  loads  of  hand- 
some pumpkins  were  considered  by  my  grand- 
father as  a  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  his 
theory  (or  in  other  words,  his  side  of  the  corn- 
field) which  could  not  well  be  resisted.  I  believe 
my  father,  ever  after  that,  planted  pumpkins 
with  his  corn. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  a  plant  so  well 
adapted  to  the  shade  as  the  pumpkin,  and  one 
which  receives  so  large  a  share  of  its  nutriment 
from  the  atmosphere,  can  be  planted  with  corn, 
without  injury  to  the  latter,  and  without  much 
detriment  to  the  soil.  Indeed,  it  is  held  by  some 
intelligent  farmers  that  the  large  leaves  of  the 
pumplun,  by  shading  the  ground,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  sun  from  dislodging  the  various  gases 
which  decompose  and  form  soluble  matter  in  the 
soil,  to  be  taken  up  as  food  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  are  a  direct  benefit  to  the  land,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  value  of  the  pumpkin  crop.  It  is 
well  settled,  I  believe,  that  pumpkins,  fed  out, 
witJioiU  the  seeds,  in  moderate  quantities,  to  milch 
cows,  impart  a  rich  flavor  to  the  milk.  It  is  also 
conceded  that  they  are  very  valuable  in  fattening 
beef.  Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  given  up,  with- 
out some  tangible  evidence  of  their  inutility. 

Somerville.  E.  c.  P. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
ZiETTEB  FBOM  MB.  FBENCH. 

Lyonst  in  France,  Aug,,  1857. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — ^Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
thought  best  to  fill  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
Farmer  with  accounts  of  my  wanderings,  and  t 
will  endeavor  to  hasten  as  rapidly  as  possible 
over  my  journey  from  Leuk,  or  rather  the  Baths 
of  Leuk,  for  they  are  separate  places,  on  to  my 
present  resting-place.  There  is  a  great  deal  that 
relates  to  agriculture,  in  obsers'ations  upon  the 
face  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  people, 
the  use  of  donkeys  and  men  over  mountains,  the 
railways  and  highways  and  rivers,  though  little 
be  said  of  plowing  and  hoeing,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  I  can  but  bring  before  the  minds  of  our 
readers  the  scenes  that  were  all  along  presented 
to  me,  they  will  have  an  interest  and  utility} 
worth  the  space  they  occupy.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Oemmi  Pass,  after  a  walk  of  three  or  four  hours, 
although  our  labor  had  been  far  more  severe 
than  on  any  previous  day,  we  were  all  so  fresh 
and  vigorous  that  we  did  not  even  sit  down,'  be- 
fore we  made  a  visit  to  the  Baths,  the  famous 
Baths  of  Leuk. 

We  entered  a  large  stone  building  of  no  par- 
ticular style  of  architecture!  and  were  met  at  the 
d(»or  by  a  man,  who  told  us  to  take  ofl*  our  hats 
when  we  entered,  and  be  sure  and  shut  the  door 
as  soon  as  we  passed  through,  and  stay  as  long 
as  we  pleased.  We  entered,  and  the  sight  that 
met  our  vision  was  worthy  of  the  times  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  room  is  perhaps  sixty  feet  square,  and  cov- 
er(» J  with  water  about  three  or  four  feet  deep,  ex- 


cept a  walk  of  a  yard  or  so  in  width  through  the 
centre,  leading  to  a  door  opposite.  In  this  wa- 
ter, which  is  as  warm  as  one  can  conveniently 
live  in,  were,  when  we  entered,  thirty-five  per- 
sons, with  only  their  heads  above  the  surface. 
There  were  young  men  and  maidens,  children  of 
all  sizes,  old  men  and  old  ladies,  all  parboiling  in 
the  same  water.  Two  young  gentlemen  were 
playing  at  chess,  on  a  floating  table,  which  was 
level  with  their  chins,  two  others  were  taking  a 
lunch  of  cake,  with  a  bottle  of  champagne,  occa- 
sionally projecting  a  wet  white  hand  from  the 
flood,  taking  a  sip,  or  touching  glasses  in  the 
German  fashion  of  drinking  health.  A  young  gen- 
tleman and  lady  in  a  corner  were  evidently  hold- 
ing a  confidential  conversation,  and  a  young  girl 
of  five  or  six  was  frolicking  with  a  gentleman, 
probably  her  father,  and  making  sport  for  others 
around.  These  people  were  dressed  in  woollen 
dresses  of  various  patterns  and  colors,  with  bare 
feet  which  glanced  in  the  water  like  silver  fishes, 
as  they  moved  about. 

Their  locomotion  seemed  neither  swimming 
nor  walking,  but  a  sort  of  gliding.  They  had,  I 
thought,  a  sort  of  float  on  which  they  rested,  and 
pushed  themselves  about  with  their  feet.  Occa- 
sionally a  side  door  would  open,  and  in  would 
float  a  new  personage,  who  would  be  politely 
greeted  by  all  in  the  bath,  and  another,  perhaps, 
would  go  out,  always  with  some  sign  of  farewell 
to  those  behind. 

The  water  is  from  hot  springs,  and  is  changed 
every  night,  and  suflered  to  cool,  it  being  too  hot 
as  it  comes  from  the  mountain,  for  comfort  The 
bathers  come  here  for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases, 
rheumatic  and  cutaneous,  as  near  as  I  could  learn, 
and  they  stay  in  the  water,  after  gradually  get- 
ting used  to  it  ten  hours  a  day.  Some  of  them 
were  swimming  as  if  in  a  river,  and  many  spirt- 
ing water  into  the  air,  by  squeezing  their  fingers 
in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  young  ladies  looked  several  of  them  very 
pretty  and  clean,  and  afterwards  when  I  recog- 
nized the  same  persons  at  the  table  at  dinner, 
clothed  like  other  people,  I  could  see  nothing  to 
indicate  any  disease,  or  any  effect  of  this  singular 
remedy,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  evidence  of 
their  cure.  We  afterwards  went  into  other  baths 
of  the  same  kind,  close  by,  and  saw  sixty  or  sev- 
enty persons  together  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  same  day,  we  walked  two  miles  to  see 
''The  Ladders,"  as  they  are  called,  an  arrange- 
ment as  peculiar  as  the  Baths.  TheGemmi  Pass 
is  said  to  be  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  The  Baths  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pass,  but  still  some  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  village  of  Leuk  is  about  nine 
miles  below  the  Baths,  and  is  reached  by  a  good 
carriage-way,  down  a  constant  and  rapid  descent. 
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Away  up  on  the  left  of  this  way,  as  you  go 
from  the  Baths  to  Leuk,  is  a  small  village,  on  a 
mountain,  where  amid  a  fine  tract  of  pasturage, 
and  some  good  tillage,  there  is  a  population  of 
several  hundred.  These  villagers  have  no  means 
of  reaching  the  Baths,  which  are  much  resorted 
to  by  invalids,  and  tourists  in  summer,  and  of 
course,  furnish  a  good  market, — by  any  highway, 
without  descending  a  steep  path,  and  going  up 
many  miles  by  the  carriage-way. 

About  two  miles,  however,  from  the  Baths,  is 
a  precipice,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  where  the  village  is 
perched,  and  to  save  distance,  ladders  have  been 
placed  up  and  down  this  precipice,  which  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  the  villagers  use  them  as  their 
common  way  to  and  from  the  market  at  the 
Baths.  AVo  went  to  the  foot  of  the  ladders. 
The  first  one  goes  up,  perhaps,  thirty  feet,  and 
then  there  is  a  resting-place  on  a  cliff.  Another 
goes  twenty  or  more  feet  to  another  landing  on 
the  natural  rock,  and  so  on,  it  is  said,  several 
hundred  feet.  And  up  and  down  these  ladders, 
by  day  and  by  night,  all  the  people  of  the  village, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female,  carry  their  fruit 
and  fowls  and  other  products  of  their  farms,  and 
their  purchases  at  the  shops  at  the  Baths. 

"We  saw  an  old  man  and  boy  with  large  bas- 
kets of  sticks,  that  had  been  gathered  in  the 
wood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders,  and  which  they 
were  carrying  up  the  ladders  to  their  houses  on 
the  top,  to  use  for  fuel.  They  strap  these  bas- 
Icets  on  to  their  backs  and  shoulders,  so  as  to  use 
their  hands  on  the  ladders,  going  up  and  down 
with  their  faces  towards  the  wall.  Nothing  on 
my  whole  journey  has  given  me  such  an  impres- 
sion of  utter  poverty,  as  this  poor  old  man  and 
boy,  climbing  those  hills  in  this  way,  with  a  few 
sticks  not  worth  the  picking  up  at  the  door  in 
onr  country,  spending  all  their  day,  probably,  for 
a  single  armful  of  fuel. 

Winding  along  down  to  Leuk,  through  a 
strangely  picturesque  route  of  mountains  and 
gorges,  now  on  the  brink  of  a  gulf  a  thousand 
feet  deep,  and  now  in  a  tunnel  through  a  rock, 
doubling  backwards  on  our  course  to  follow  the 
mountain  stream  which  we  crossed  several  times, 
on  beautiful  bridges,  we  came  to  one  of  the  great 
roads  constructed  by  Napoleon,  over  the  Alps, 
called  the  Simplon  lload.  It  leads  from  Valais 
to  Piedmont,  connecting  Switzerland  with  Italy, 
is  thirty-six  miles  in  length  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  width,  and  is  a  good  carriage  way,  over  a 
mountain  pass  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  high. 
It  leads  over  steep  precipices,  through  galleries 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  across  mountain  torrents, 
by  bridges,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  human  labor  and  energy. 

We  struck  this  road  near  the  river  Ehone, 


which  we  followed  along  for  many  miles.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  bar- 
ren, but  the  hills  are  covered  with  grapes  grown 
on  terraces,  wherever  the  exposure  to  the  sun 
permits  their  culture.  I  counted  on  some  of 
these  hills,  which  may  perhaps  be  called  moun- 
tains, forty  terraces,  rising  one  above  another. 
There  are  also  good  fields  of  Indian  com,  the 
best  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  At  Sion,  some 
twenty  miles  from  the  Baths,  we  stopped  to  dine. 
As  we  entered  the  hotel,  we  noticed  a  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  odor,  and  while  waiting  for  din- 
ner, we  several  times  closed  the  door  to  exclude 
this  strange  perfume.  At  dinner,  among  other 
delicacies  offered  us  was  chamois,  a  dish  which 
we  all  wanted  to  try,  because  chamois  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  Alpine  regions,  and  considered  a  great 
delicacy.  The  chamois  came  on  the  table,  and  it 
required  no  organ  but  that  of  smell,  to  satisfy 
us  that  we  had  been  on  scent  of  that  game  since 
we  first  entered  the  hotel.  The  chamois  was  or- 
dered off  untasted. 

However,  in  justice  to  this  beast,  it  should  be 
said  that  a  day  or  two  after,  at  Chamouni,  we  not 
only  tasted  chamois,  but  found  it  an  excellent 
dish,  aAd  our  conclusion  is,  that  the  chamois  at 
Sion  died  about  a  month  sooner  than  he  ought 
to  have  died  in  order  to  be  in  good  condition  for 
our  table.  We  saw  wine  for  laborers  advertised 
here  at  Sion,  at  six  cents  a  bottle,  a  price,  by  the 
way,  that  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  remem- 
ber that  good  cider  is  often  sold  in  New  England 
at  two  dollars  a  barrel,  which  is  about  six  cents 
a  gallon. 

After  riding  forty-five  miles  to  Montigny  we 
walked  nearly  five  miles  and  back  to  see  the 
Pissbach  Falls,  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and 
found  them  not  half  so  well  worth  seeing  as  Mr. 
Lowe's  factory  dam  at  Exeter,  in  a  freshet.  The 
great  difficulty  with  all  the  cascades  and  cataracts 
hereabouts  is,  that  they  have  not  any  water,  ex- 
cept in  the  spring.  And  this  brings  us  to  another 
mountain  pass,  over  which  we  will  journey  in  my 
next  letter.  Yours,        H.  F.  French. 


Wintering  Lambs. — The.  food  and  treatment 
applied  to  calves  will  succeed  equally  with  lambs. 
If  they  get  ticks  upon  them,  Scotch  snuff  distrib- 
uted along  the  back,  by  opening  the  wool,  and 
rubbing  it  well  in,  will  destroy  the  ticks.  Do  not 
crowd  too  many  lambs  together,  and  be  careful 
to  separate  the  strong  from  the  weak.  All  ani- 
mals are  selfish,  and  have  no  sympathy  for  their 
inferiors.  The  larger,  of  whatever  kind,  will  over- 
run the  smaller,  drive  them  from  their  food,  and 
starve  them  out  altogether.  Old  or  weakly  sheep 
may  be  wintered  in  the  same  stables  or  sheds 
with  lambs ;  for,  if  the  old  sheep  be  larger  and 
stronger,  the  lambs  are  spryer,  and  can  better 
dodge  about  them  for  their  food.  They  all  re- 
quire fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it.    Dry  cold  never 
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hurts  a  sheep,  but  rains  in  winter  are  frequently 
injurious,  particularly  if  of  open-wooled  varieties, 
as  they  soak  to  the  skin,  and  give  them  severe 
colds.  A  severe  snow  storm,  if  dry,  is  less  hurt- 
ful than  a  warm  rain,  and  a  sleet  is  worse  than 
both  together. — American  Agriculturist. 


fbr  tJu  New  England  Farmer, 

lilOHTENINQ  THE  BURDENS  OF  HOT78E- 

KEEFEBB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Your  Gardner  correspondent, 
Mrs.  Barlow,  may  not  fully  apprehend  me  after 
all,  when  she  compliments  me  on  my  efforts  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  woman.  For  since  it  is  a 
scriptural  injunction  on  us  all  to  bear  one  anoth- 
er's burdens,  it  was  not  so  much  my  object  to  les- 
sen or  lighten  the  toils  of  woman,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  to  change  the  form  of  these  toils.  I  was 
anxious — and  still  am  so — to  have  what  I  call 
woman's  sacred  fire  expended  more  wisely  than  it 
usually  is  when  she  is  enslaved — bound  hand  and 
foot  and  heart  too — to  custom  and  fashion. 

Woman  may,  like  her  compeer,  sometimes 
work  too  hard ;  but  I  doubt  whether  she  as  fre- 
quently works  too  much  as  too  little.  She  works 
too  much  for  the  body,  in  my  opinion,  and  too 
little  for  the  mind  and  heart,  particularly  the 
latter. 

When,  however,  I  say  sho  works  too  much  for 
the  body,  I  mean  for  certain  departments  of  the 
body.  Too  much  is  done  for  the  brain,  stomach 
and  skin,  too  little  for  the  lungs,  heart  and  mus- 
cles. Appointed,  though  she  is,  to  elevate  and 
purify  ana  ennoble  humanity,  by  her  misdirected 
efforts  she  depresses  it  and  degrades  it. 

Pity,  indeed,  it  is  that  she  who  has  it  in  her 
power  to  raise  man — the  grace  of  God  assisting 
lier — to  capabilities  which  no  angel  or  seraph 
knows,  should,  bv  her  mismanagement,  so  often 
sink  him  below  tne  beasts  that  perish.  Pity  that 
while  her  whole  nature  is  tenderness  and  love  and 
purity,  her  mistake,  in  education — especially  in 
physical  education — should  tend  to  the  opposite 
of  all  these,  viz. :  to  cruelty,  hatred  and  sensual- 
ity.   Yet  is  this  not  the  usual  result  P 

How  can  a  child  be  other  than  impure  and 
brutal  and  cruel,  whose  blood  is  made  so  stimu- 
lating as  to  over-excite,  and  in  truth  over-heat 
and  irritate  the  heart  and  all  the  vessels  connected 
therewith  through  which  it  is  continually  sent 
forth  ? 

I  would  lighten  the  labors  of  cooks  and  dress- 
makers, and  consequently  of  those  mothers  who 
are  their  own  cooks  and  dress-makers — if,  indeed 
any  such  mothers  are  left  to  us.  That  cookery 
is  for  the  most  part  unnecessary  and  even  hurt- 
ful, whether  done  by  one  person  or  another,  seems 
to  be  conceded  in  giving  currency  to  the  old  ad- 
age, "God  sends  meats,  but  the  Devil  sends 
cooks ;"  but  we  have  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
equivalent  adage  or  saying  with  regard  to  dress- 
making. Perhaps  it  migJit  be  said,  that  God 
sends  us  clothing  but  Paris  sends  us  dress-mak- 
ers ;  or  clothing  comes  to  us  from  God,  through 
the  windows  of  heaven,  but  dresses  come  from 
Satan,  through  the  chambers  of  death  at  Paris 
and  London. 

When  I  speak  with  doubt  whether  we  have  any 
mothers  left  to  us  who  are  cooks  and  dress- makers 
for  their  children,  I  may  seem  to  some,  after  all, 


to  utter  a  slander.  But  is  it  so  ?  Fifty  years 
ago,  mothers  with  the  aid  at  most  of  elder  sis- 
ters, were  bath  cooks  and  tailors  to  their  own 
families,  in  many  parts  of  our  country  j  but  now 
how  is  it  ?  Not  one  mother  in  a  hundred  is  tail- 
or in  her  own  family  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  majority  of  our  mothers  do  their  own  cooking. 
I  know  of  one  mother  in  Massachusetts  who  fills 
with  her  own  hands  both  these  ofiices,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  more;  but  they  arc  becoming 
scarcer  and  scarcer  every  year.  If  things  are  to 
go  on  for  the  next  fifty  years  as  they  have  done 
for  the  last  fifty,  I  know  not  what  we  shall  come 
to.  If  the  devil  now  sends  us  cooks  and  dress- 
makers, whether  they  come  straight  up  from  the 
nether  regions  or  come  by  way  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, what  shall  hinder  him,  ere  long,  from  send- 
ing us  shoe-makers  and  carpenters  and  farmers 
— aye,  and  school-masters,  too,  and  other  teach- 
ers high  and  low  ?  Extremes,  it  is  said,  some- 
times meet.  Lawyers  have,  for  sometime  past, 
been  regarded  as  Satan's  emissaries ;  doctors  are 
beginning  to  be  thought  so,  and  ministers  are  by 
some  suspected — what  are  we  coming  to  ? 

I  would  return,  not  to  nature  in  a  savage  or 
uncultivated  state,  but  to  nature  in  her  simplici- 
ty. Mothers  are  the  natural  teachers  and  educa- 
tors of  their  own  children.  They  are,  of  course, 
as  physical  educators,  the  natural  cooks  and 
dress-makers  of  their  children.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  no  circumstances  in  which  these  same 
ofiices  can  be  delegated ;  for  there  are  such. — 
These,  however,  z^e  the  exceptions,  and  not  the 
general  rule ;  and  as  in  other  such  cases,  they 
seem  to  confirm  and  strengthen  it,  rather  than  in 
the  least  to  invalidate  it. 

But  how  can  mothers  find  time  to  do  every 
thing  for  their  children  ?  you  will  perhaps  ask. 
There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  real  or  in- 
trinsic difficulty  here.  My  own  mother  had  no 
advantage  of  birth  or  education  or  fortune  be- 
yond the  women  of  her  time.  Early  thrown  up- 
on her  own  resources,  she  came  to  the  head  of 
her  family  in  the  deepest  poverty,  except  of  mind 
and  heart ;  yet  she  educated  four  children.  She 
was  for  the  most  part — that  is,  as  a  general  rule 
— spinster,  weaver,  dyer,  tailor,  cook,  physician, 
nurse,  teacher  and  general  housekeeper.  Nor 
was  she  alone.  Fifty  years  ago,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated already,  there  were  many  more  like  her. 

I  will  not  say  that  my  mother  is  the  standard 
— midway  between  a  savage  and  a  cultivated 
state — to  which  it  is  needful  to  return  ;  but  I  do 
say  that  a  return  is  necessary,  to  something  like 
it.  Nor  do  I  say  that  the  golden  age  is  past,  and 
that  all  things  earthward  tend.  I  am  not  yet  old 
enough  to  see  everything  in  the  retrograde.  But 
I  do  say  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  depart 
from  nature's  simplicity — not  nature's  barbarity 
— in  any  society  whatever,  we  begin  to  have 
among  us  those  materials  which  give  rise  to 
peace  societies,  temperance  societies,  moral  re- 
form societies  and  charitable  societies  and  chari- 
table and  home  institutions. 

There  may  be  no  harm  in  buttering  my  bread, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  butter  seems  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  degree  of  putrifaction,  provided  human 
time  could  not  be  more  profitably  employed  than 
in  making  a  better  article  into  one  which  is  worse, 
and  provided  the  wants  of  society  everywhere, 
physical,  social,  intellectual  and  moral,  were  well 
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supplied ;  but  I  wish  Mrs.  Barlow  or  somebody 
else  would  tell  me  by  what  right  we  spend  pre- 
cious time — God's  precious  gift  to  man — in 
changing  articles  from  better  to  worse  and  in 
preserving  them  with  great  pains  and  care,  while 
there  are  so  many  around  us  in  the  world  who 
need  something  more  essential  to  earth  and  hea- 
ven both  than  butter.  I  should  like  to  know  by 
what  right  we  are  at  the  pains  to  make  butter 
and  spread  on  our  bread  and-^monstrum  horren- 
dum — ^mix  it  in  almost  all  our  dishes,  while  thou- 
sands and  millions  have  not  bread  (of  earth  or 
heaven)  even  without  any  butter  to  eat,  or  rai- 
ment (moral  or  spiritual)  to  put  on.  Your  cor- 
respondents must  know  that  I  am  not  insensible 
to  compliments  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  reproach 
and  riclicule  on  the  other.  I  have  other  reasons 
for  my  remarks,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  than 
the  love  of  approbation. 

But  I  have  run  on  at  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended. Mrs.  B.  and  others  must  be  a  little  cau- 
tious about  calling  me  out,  if  they  have  a  strong 
antipathy  to  long  articles.  w.  A.  A. 

AubwudaU,  March,  1858. 


the  trap,  he  is  surely  a  "gone  bug."  He  may  as- 
cend the  trunk  of  the  tree,  up  to  the  trap,  and  de- 
scend again  as  many  times  as  he  pleases,  if  that  is 
any  comfort  to  him,  but  he  can  only  reach  the 
branches  of  the  tree  by  his  wings.  It  cannot  fail, 
we  think,  to  prove  effectual.  It  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  extremely  cheap. 

It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Josiah  Foster,  of 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  who  is  ready  to  dispose  of 
rights  for  towns  or  counties,  at  moderate  prices, 
on  application  to  him  in  person  or  by  letter.  As 
a  portion  of  the  Protector  is  made  of  tin,  workers 
of  that  article  will  be  proper  persons  to  manufac- 
ture them.    A  sample  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer 
VAIiUE  OF  MUCK. 

The  compost  heap  is  of  great  importance,  and 
could  every  farmer  realize  its  worth,  one  extra 
link  would  be  added  to  the  chain  of  agricultural 
improvement.  Facts  will  convince  many  a  stub- 
bom  will.  And  facts  enough  can  be  obtained  to 
wake  up  any  farmer  to  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  using  muck. 

In  the  year  of  1850,  my  father  had  a  piece  of 
land,  worn  out  by  continual  cropping.  Having 
plenty  of  muck,  fifty  loads  were  hauled  and  emp- 
tied with  ten  bushels  of  ashes  to  the  load.  A 
hole  was  then  dug  in  the  centre,  and  three  barrels 
of  stone  lime  was  put  in.  Water  enough  was 
poured  on  to  slake  it.  The  lime  was  covered 
with  weeds,  straw  and  muck.  In  the  fall  it  was 
drawn  out  and  thoroughly  plowed  in.  The  next 
spring  the  land  was  sown  to  wheat  and  stocked 
down.  From  the  two  acres  that  the  compost  was 
spread  on,  we  harvested  forty  bushels  of  nice 
wheat.  Since  then  the  land  has  produced  good 
crops  of  hay,  and  worn  better  than  land  manured 
witn  long  manure  the  same  season. 

The  winter  is  an  excellent  time  to  haul  muck 
if  preparation  has  been  made  before  by  shovel- 
ing up.  Mr.  Holbrook's  practical  answers  to  Mr. 
Dimon's  questions  are  of  great  value,  and  fann- 
ing in  New  England  can  be  and  is  made  profita- 
ble by  the  scientific  farmer.  Maple. 

Caledonia  Co.,  Vt,  1858. 


A  New  Tree  Protector. — Many  contrivan- 
ces have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  protect  our 
fruit  and  even  ornamental  trees  from  the  rava- 
ges of  insects — particularly  the  canker  worm, 
who  has  annually  denuded  a  great  many. of  the 
finest  trees  in  this  State.  The  article  of  which 
we  now  speak  is  a  new  device,  and  we  think  will 
outwit  any  bug  that  "cannot  take  wings  and  fly.'' 
For  if  he  ascends  the  stem  of  the  tree,  he  soon 
finds  an  effectual  stopper ;  and  if  he  descends  by 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 
IiABOB  OF  BOTS. 

Is  it  worth  anything  or  is  it  not  ?  At  the  State 
Reform  School  the  moderate  allowance  of  ten 
cents  a  day  for  each  day's  labor  has  been  made, 
and  those  who  have  made  it  complain  that  this 
is  a  reason  why  they  cannot  make  both  ends  meet, 
on  the  farm.  We  see  it  reiterated  in  all  the  pa- 
pers, that  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  it  was  concluded  that  the  labor  of 
the  boys  was  no  benefit.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
this  distinctly  averred  by  prominent  members  of 
the  Board.  If  this  be  so,  there  must  be  a  stitch 
down  somewhere,  either  in  the  government  of  the 
boys  or  in  those  who  superintend  the  labor. 

In  my  neighborhood,  from  the  first  of  April  to 
the  first  of  Nov.,  the  labor  of  active,  healthy  boys 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen  years  is  in  great 
demand,  and  such  boys  will  command  half  as 
much  wages  as  common  men.  Why,  then,  can- 
not boys  on  a  farm  in  the  county  of  Worcester 
be  made  to  earn  their  living  as  well  as  in  the 
county  of  Essex  P  Will  it  be  said  that  the  boys 
at  the  Reform  School  are  not  generally  so  old  as 
those  above  named  ?  But  surely  out  of  six  hun- 
dred, one  hundred,  at  least,  can  be  found  of  this 
age.  My  interest  in  the  success  of  this  Institu- 
tion, must  be  mv  apology  for  these  suggestions. 

February  6,  1858.  •^* 

Remarks. — ^We  are  no  less  surprised,  than  is 
our  correspondent,  at  the  statements  we  have 
seen  in  the  public  papers,  purporting  to  give  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  the  labor  of  the  boys 
on  the  farm  attached  to  the  Reform  School  is  a 
bill  of  cost  to  the  Board,  at  ten  cents  per  day  Jor 
each  hoy !  If  this  declaration  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Board,  we  believe  it  labors  under  error, — ^for 
we  do  not  believe  that  every  hired  man  on  the 
farm  during  weeding  time  last  summer,  could 
have  tended  the  root  crops  alone  that  were  raised. 
We  certainly  should  be  glad  to  pay  15  cents  per 
day  for  such  boys  in  weeding  time,  and  pay  for 
superintending  them.  We  hope  the  Board  wiU 
correct  the  error,  if  it  be  one,  or  show  us  the 
facts  to  sustain  the  assertion. 
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CAPS  FOB  OOVBBING  HAT  AND  OBAIN. 

"See  that  big  black  cloud,  in  the  west—  how 
steadily  and  majestically  it  approaches  us !  There 
18  something  besides  thunder  and  lightning  in  it, 
too.  See,  how  it  attracts  the  smaller  clouds,  in- 
creasing its  own  volume  as  it  moves  on ;  by  the 
time  it  comes  over  our  fields  we  shall  have  a 
drencher ;  well,  boy^,  the  corn-fields  need  it,  and 
it  wont  hurt  our  hay,  as  it  is  all  under  the  caps  /'' 

Farmer  Jones  was  right — that  "drencher," 
wind  and  all,  did  not  hurt  ^t^  hay,  and  he  got  it 
all  in  the  next  day,  while  the  hundred  cocks  of 
his  neighbor  Anticap  had  to  be  spread  and 
cocked  again!  The  verdict  of  an  honest  jury 
would  be,  "sarved  him  right,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
care  caps  and  wouldn^t — didn't  believe  in  'em." 

No  man  who  investigates  the  matter,  can  fail 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  caps  for 
covering  grain  and  fodder,  is  a  matter  of  strict 
economy;  and  we  believe  no  man  who  has  used 
them  one  season  has  been  known  to  lay  them 
aside.  Some  object  to  using  them,  saying  they 
cannot  stop  to  put  them  on  when  a  shower  is  com- 
ing on ;  the  objection  is  not  valid,  because  they 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter.  Mr.  E. 
E3IERS0X,  of  Hollis,  says ; — As  to  the  work  of 
putting  them  on,  I  will  go  into  the  field  with  any 
man  of  my  ability  to  work,  and  piit  up  hay  and 
cap  it,  as  fast  as  he  can  put  it  up  so  that  it  will 
do  without  a  cap,  as  it  takes  twice  the  work  to 
trim  a  cock  without  a  cap  that  it  does  with  one. 
Cocks  of  hay,  or  shocks  of  grain  or  stalks,  put 
together  only  tolerably  well,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  twilled  cotton,  will  keep  the  cocks  or 
shocks  dry  through  any  storms  that  we  usually 
have  in  the  harvesting  season.  A  set  of  caps 
properly  taken  care  of  will  last  a  life-time. 

Some  enterprising  young  men,  Messrs.  Chases 
&  Fay,  Boston,  are  now  preparing  cloth  to  pre- 
vent its  mildewing,  and  will  furnish  well-made 
caps  at  moderate  prices  and  of  any  desired  size. 
Sec  theii'  advertisement  in  another  column. 


l^or  the  New  England  Farmer. 
CHESTER  OOUITTT  HOQS. 

Having  learned  from  various  sources  that  a 
breed  of  swine  called  the  "Chester  county  Whites" 
was  superior  to  most  or  all  of  the  foreign  breeds, 
for  their  early  maturity,  good  form  and  quiet 
disposition,  I  procuryd  a  pair  of  them  from 
THOMas  Wood,  Esq.f  of  Penningtonville,  Ches- 
ter county.  Pa.,  a  celebrated  breeder  of  these 
hogs.  I  am  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  them. 
They  are  pure  white,  long  body,  with  small,  fine 
bone  and  square  built.  Mr.  Wood  informs  me 
that  the  genuine  Chester  will  make  more  meat 
to  the  ofial,  and  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed, 
than  any  other  breed.  They  will  fatten  well  at 
any  age,  and  often  weigh  from  3J0  pounds  to  400 
pounds  net,  under  a  year  old.  When  well  fed 
to  twenty  months  they  will  weigh  700  to  800 


pounds.  I  am  certain  it  will  improve  the  stock 
of  hogs  in  New  England  to  introduce  this  breed 
among  them.  For  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form 
they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Mine  have  been  ex- 
amined by  good,  practical  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
and  pronounced  very  superior  animals.  In  au 
points  they  excel  the  Berkshire  or  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Wood  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  ship 
pairs,  not  akin,  to  any  part  of  the  Union  at  mod- 
erate prices.  His  stock  is  of  undoubted  purity, 
and  I  would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  my 
brother  farmers  who  wish  to  make  a  judicious 
improvement  in  their  breed  of  hogs. 

William  A.  White. 

Lancaster,  JV.  IT.,  Feb.  15,  1858. 


A  NEW  BHEED  OF  BHEEF. 

D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  the  head  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  of  the  Patent  Office,  has  received 
a  very  interesting  letter  from  11.  L.  Pell,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, concerning  a  new  breed  of  sheep  which 
has  been  lately  imported  from  China.  Three 
years  since,  a  Mr.  Theodore  Smith  imported  three 
ewes  from  Nankin,  from  which  he  obtained,  in 
twenty  months — three,  four  and  five  at  a  birth — 
and  they  commenced  breeding  at  four  and  a  half 
months  old.  This  breed  are  perfectly  hardy, 
having  endured  the  past  severe  winter  without 
any  shelter,  producing  lambs  constantly,  which 
bore  the  cold  as  well  as  the  old  sheep,  and  ma- 
tured rapidly.  They  will  not  jump  fences,  either 
stone  or  wood.  The  flock  was  separated  last  sea- 
son from  a  rye-field  by  a  cobble-stone  wall  two 
and  a  half  feet  high,  over  which  they  never  at- 
tempted to  pass,  nor  can  they  be  driven  over  any 
description  of  fence.  The  fibre  of  their  wool  is 
exceedingly  strong  and  the  fleece  heavy.  The 
mutton  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed,  as  it  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  strong  flavor  usual  to  sheep, 
and  is  tender,  juicy  and  delicious.  The  tails  are 
broad,  and  when  properly  prepared  much  resem- 
ble marrow,  and  form  a  aelightful  morsel  for  the 
epicure.  

Remarks. — ^We  have  received  several  inquiries 
about  the  breed  of  sheep  spoken  of  above.  We 
know  nothing  of  it,  and  never  have  heard  of  such 
a  man  as  "R.  L.  Pell,  of  Massachusetts."  Mr. 
D.  J.  Browne,  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  the  person 
to  inquire  of  in  relation  to  the  sheep. — Farmer, 


Morton's  New  Farmers'  Almanack  for 
1858. — This  is  an  English  work,  by  John  C. 
Morton,  a  gentleman  of  some  agricultural  ce- 
lebrity. 36  of  its  pages  are  occupied  by  an  agri- 
cultural history  of  1857  :.  20  by  a  calendar  of  op- 
erations for  the  farm  and  garden  :  20  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  live  stock  under  dis- 
ease: and  12  by  a  calendar  for  each  month.  It 
is  filled  with  a  thousand  matters  of  interest,  not 
the  least  among  which  is  the  table  of  the  duties 
which  are  levied  on  pretty  much  every  thing  but 
the  air  the  people  breathe.  A  man  cannot  build 
a  house,  hire  a  servant,  or  look  out  of  the  window, 
without  paying  a  duty  for  it.  For  sale  by  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  100  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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Z2ZTBAGTS  AND  BEPUES. 
APPLE  TREES. 

Will  you  give  the  best  method  of  preparing 
the  ground  to  set  apple  trees  inP  What  kind  of 
trees  is  it  best  to  set  out  for  grafted  fruits  ?  Also, 
the  best  method  of  setting  out,  and  the  proper 
distance  apart  ?  J.  H. 

South  Berwick f  Me.,  March,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^Plow  and  manure  the  land  as  you 
would  if  you  intended  to  getjijty  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre  ;  then  dig  holes  thirty  feet  apart  each 
way,  from  three  to  six  feet  across,  and  twelve  to 
twenty  inches  deep.  Throw  the  black,  top  soil 
into  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  scatter  the  yel- 
low soil  on  the  surface,  mixing  a  little  manure 
with  it  if  you  can  spare  it.  The  Baldwin  is  as 
good  a  market  apple  as  we  have  at  present.  The 
Hubbardston  and  Hunt  Russet  are  good  bearers 
and  always  saleable.  The  Danvers  Sweet,  Tol- 
man  Sweet  and  Russet  Sweet  are  excellent  vari- 
eties. The  Massachusetts  Transactions  are  prob- 
ably for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 

STONE  AND  TILE  DRAINS. 

In  your  number  of  January  2,  "E.  O.'*  inquires 
the  comparative  value  and  cost  of  stone  and  tile 
drains.  I  have  watched  since  for  an  answer,  but 
not  having  seen  any,  I  will  venture  a  few  re- 
marks. I  see  5i  inch  horse-shoe  tiles  and 
their  soles  are  advertised  at  about  one  dollar  per 
rod  delivered  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ;  slate 
stone,  for  soles  and  coverings  for  the  same  size 
drain,  will  cost  about  the  same,  at  the  same  place. 
The  cost  of  the  walls  between  the  sole  and  cov- 
ering, which  can  be  built  of  cobble-stone,  I  leave 
for  "E.  G."  to  judge.  Stone  soles,  9  inches  wide 
for  5i  inch  brick  tile,  if  they  can  be  used  so,  cost 
about  $23  per  thousand,  delivered  as  above. 

John  L.  Maxwell. 

Remarks. — Our  correspondent  describes  a 
kind  of  drainage  which  we  know  nothing  of  as 
applied  to  farm  drainage.  Such  tile  and  stone  as 
he  speaks  of  are  used  as  outlets  of  manufactories, 
for  sewers,  &c.^  In  another  column,  Mr.  French 
has  an  article  upon  the  "Comparative  cost  of 
Tiles  and  Stones"  which  is  clear,  and  corresponds 
with  our  own  experience  in  some  recent  opera- 
tions.   

CULTURE  OF  CELERY. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  "Celery,"  of 
Johnson's  Creek,  N.  Y.,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks : — 

1.  Make  your  bed  of  light  soil,  and  to  every 
barrow  full  of  soil  add  five  pounds  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  well  mixed ;  when  the  plants  make 
their  appearance,  dust  them  well  with  soot. 

2.  Rich,  light,  sandy  loam. 

3.  The  rows  four  feet  apart — ^the  trenches  one 
foot  deep — the  plants  six  inches  apart. 

4.  Put  800  to  1,000  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  to  the  acre. 

5.  Hill  the  plants  four  or  five  times,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  any  soil  get  to 


the  heart  of  the  celery ;  if  it  does  it  will  turn  the 
growth  down,  and  will  spoil  all. 

6.  The  best  fertilizer  you  will  find  is  super- 
phosphate of  lime. 

7.  I  have  found  lime  and  soot  mixed  well  to- 
gether, and  thrown  lightly  over,  to  answer  well 
in  this  and  the  old  country.    Try  it. 

8.  After  rain  you  will  find  the  oest  time  to  hill. 

9.  I  know  of  no  better  way  for  winter  keeping 
than  taking  the  plants  up  and  replanting  in  sand 
in  the  cellar.  R.  F. 

Providence,  R,  L       ^^_ 

EARLY  PEACHES — SUMMER  SQUASHES — ^MELONS. 

Can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  most  profita- 
ble early  peach  to  raise  for  market  P  ^'Cole's 
Fruit  Book"  recommends  the  Early  Chelmsford, 
Early  Maiden  and  Tuft*s  Early,  and  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  monthly  Fanner,  Mr.  Cole  several 
times  recommended  the  Early  Sturbridge  peach 
very  highly  indeed.  Can  you  tell  me  where  that 
can  be  obtained,  or  give  any  other  information  re- 
specting it  P  Do  you  know  of  any  kind  superior 
to  either  of  these,  and  if  so,  where  can  it  be  ob- 
tained ? 

Which  is  the  best  kind  of  summer  squash  and 
early  watermelon  and  musk  melon  P  What  do 
you  think  of  Lucerne  as  a  crop  for  feeding  milch 
cows  with  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  P  Is  it 
better  than  Southern  corn,  and  if  so,  why  is  it 
not  more  generally  raised  ? 

Clinton,  March,  1858.        Old  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — The  RoyaZ  George  is  one  of  the  best 
early  peaches  we  have  eaten.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances they  ripen  about  the  20th  of  August. 
Crawford's  Early  is  a  little  later,  but  is  a  very 
fine  peach.  We  suppose  any  of  the  nurserymen 
will  inform  you  where  the  varieties  of  peaches 
may  be  obtained.  We  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  Lucerne.  

crows  and  chickens. 

Mr.  Crow  is  a  thief,  and  a  bold  one  too,  for  he 
not  onlv  steals  com  and  eggs,  whent^ver  he  can 
get  a  chance,  but  chickens  also,  of  which  I  had 
convincing  proof  last  summer.  They  would  come 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  house  and  take  off  quite 
large  chickens ;  even  when  the  hen  was  with  her 
brood  and  defended  them,  the  crows  would  often 
take  all  from  them.  To  protect  the  small  chicks 
I  had  a  straw  man  dressed  and  stationed  near  the 
coops,  which  kept  them  at  a  distance ;  but  they 
never  failed  to  bear  off  any  that  strayed  beyond 
his  protection. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  price  of  a  good  Ayrshire 
bull,  two  years  old  P  J.  J.  £. 

Sunderland,  N.  J,,  1858. 

Remarks. — Bulls  of  the  age  you  want,  com- 
mand from  $40  to  $100  each,  according  to  make, 
size,  &c. 


Fat  Cow.— Mr.  John  E.  Merrill,  of  Pittsfield, 
slaughtered  on  the  9th  inst.,  a  cow  which  weighed 
1174  lbs.  Mr.  Merrill  has  also  in  preparation  for 
the  shambles  a  noble  pair  of  Durham  oxen,  very 
heavy,  which  excite  already  the  attention  of 
beef  fanciers. 


1858. 
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MSETINO. 

[mSMftTIB    FOB   «■!  V.  S.  f  AB3CSK,  BT  K.  T.  HAOR8.] 
NEAT   CATTLE. 

At  the  sixth  LegislatiTe  Agriciiltural  meeting, 
held  la«t  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatijes,  the  topic  of  discus- 
«ion  was  ''Neat  Cattle:' 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Senator 
Felton,  of  Worcester. 

On  motion  the  Hon.  John  W.  Proctor,  of 
Danyers,  was  requested  to  preside,  and  complied. 
On  taking  the  chair  he  made  a  few  remarks,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  subject 
of  neat  stock  was  one  of  pre-eminent  importance 
to  the  New  England  farmer.  In  the  county  of 
£s8ex,  where  he  was  most  familiar,  the  subject 
wairone  of  yery  deep  interest.    In  his  own  opin- 


ion, the  best  stock  for  our  farmers  was  the  old  hay  and  twice  on  coarse  feed.    This  was  not  ex- 


gle  drop  of  pure  natiye  blood  in  all  Worcester 
county.  There  had  been  no  other  place  in  New 
England  where  greater  efforts  had  been  made  to 
introduce  good  foreign  blood,  and  with  better  re- 
sults. The  speaker  had  used  full  blood  Durhams 
for  fifteen  years  past  as  working  cattle.  They 
were  eminently  docile,  sprightly  and  lively.  They 
were  good  walkers,  quick  and  large.  In  Worces- 
ter and  Middlesex  counties,  within  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  the  speaker  believed  that  working  oxen 
had  improved  fully  15  per  cent. ;  that  this  was 
the  case  with  neat  cattle  generally  throughout 
the  State.  As  to  what  cattle  it  was  best  for  us 
to  keep,  it  did  not  follow  that  smaller  breeds 
lived  on  less  food  than  larger  ones.  He  pre- 
ferred the  Durham  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
could  get  more  meat  and  money  from  them.  He 
only  fed  them  four  times  a  day,  twice  on  English 


red  stock  of  New  England,  the  descendants  of 
those  imported  by  our  fathers.  There  might  be 
some  stock  superior  in  certain  particulars,  but 
generally  the  stock  alluded  to  was  the  best  for 
our  use. 

Mr.  Hawkes,  of  Deerfield,  said  a  good  deal 
had  been  said  of  the  excellency  of  the  milk  of 
the  Devon  cow,  but  although  the  Devon  breed 
might  furnish  excellent  milkers,  he  preferred  a 
larger  kind  of  stock.  The  old  Northumberland 
8t«ck  had  proved  the  best  in  his  region.  He 
had  one  Devon  cow  which  was  valuable  for  the 
dairy,  but  not  so  valuable  for  stock  raising  as 
the  Durham.  In  the  upper  part  of  Vermont,  the 
hilly  region,  the  Devon  stock  might  be  preferable. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cultivator^  said  the  term 
short  horns  was  very  comprehensive.  The  ob- 
ject of  their  early  improvement  was  to  produce 
the  greatest  quantity  of  beef  in  the  least  time  at 
the  least  expense.  It  was  obvious  that  the  heavy 
cattle  of  the  low  lands  were  not  suited  to  the 
high  lands.  The  Devon  was  a  very  useful  ani- 
mal, but  their  characteristics  were  first  for  beef, 
next  for  labor,  and  lastly  for  the  dairy.  In  New 
York,  where  there  are  more  Devons  than  any- 
where else  in  the  country,  they  were  more  profit- 
able than  if  they  were  the  best  adapted  for  dairy 
purposes. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Merriah,  ^f  Tewksbury,  alluded  to 
the  seeming  contradictions  in  the  experience  of 
those  taking  a  part  in  the  discussions,  and  thought 
they  were  attributable  to  the  various  geographical 
situations  where  agricultural  experiments  were 
tried.  Hence  these  contradictions  were  rather 
instructive  than  otherwise.  With  reference  to 
the  subject  of  debate,  a  long  and  careful  experi- 
ence had  convinced  him  that  our  native  stock 
was  greatly  improved  by  an  infusion  of  foreign 
blood.    We  are  told  to  go  to  Worcester  for  fine 


pensive  keeping.  His  milk  cows  were  treated 
to  roots.  The  highest  his  cows  had  yielded  was 
about  17  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  On  a  thin,  bar- 
ren soil,  the  speaker  would  prefer  a  lighter  stock 
than  the  Durham.  He  considered  the  Sutton 
cattle  the  result  of  a  successful  crossing.  The 
Aldemey  cows  are  rich  milkers,  but  that  stock 
is  not  well  calculated  for  work  or  beef. 

JosiAH  QuiNCY,  Jr.,  was  at  the  great  exhibi- 
tion at  Paris,  where  there  were  1200  head  of  cat- 
tle of  forty  different  breeds.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  great  interest  and  knowledge  evinced  con- 
cerning these  animals.  There  were  Hungarian 
cattle  with  horns  a  yard  long,  and  others  with 
no  horns  at  all ;  there  were  Ayrshires  and  Short- 
horns. The  Ayrshires  took  the  premiums  for 
milking  properties,  the  Short-horns  for  fattening, 
and  the  French  breeds,  which  were  generally 
crosses  of  the  English  breeds,  were  awarded 
premiums  for  a  combination  of  these  qualities. 
The  Englishman's  test  of  value  was  the  greatest 
number  of  cuts  that  could  be  taken  from  an  ani- 
mal. Mr.  Quincy  gave  an  interesting  description 
of  the  exhibition,  and  a  humorous  account  of  the 
meagre  show  made  there  by  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  believed  that 
we  want  to  breed  cattle  as  they  do  in  France— 
breed  for  meat,  for  milk  and  for  work.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  separate  the  breeds.  He  believed 
that  Mr.  Merriam's  partiality  for  the  Durham  was 
because  he  had  practised  most  from  them.  He 
would  not  say  that  native  cattle  were  better  than 
foreign,  but  it  was  sometimes  found  they  worked 
as  well,  and  gave  as  much  milk.  There  was  mor 
elasticity  in  our  native  breeds.  They  had  the 
spring  that  was  needed  to  take  a  rock  out  of  a 
hole.  He  believed  the  Ayrshire  was  as  good  for 
milk  as  any  other  breed ;  they  were  also  a  hardy 
cattle.    His  Ayrshire  cows  walked  from  Prince- 


native  cattle,  but  there  was  not  perhaps  one  sin-  ton  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  fiifty  miles,  stayed  a 
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week  at  the  fair,  and  walked  back,  without  faUing 
off  a  pint  from  their  usual  yield  of  milk.  Farming 
Avas  a  system  and  science  of  averages,  and  thus 
we  must  speak  of  averages.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
largest  yield  of  milk  produced  the  least  butter 
and  the  most  cheese.  The  speaker  thought  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  using  the  milk  of  the  Devons, 
because  from  its  superior  richness,  it  was  less 
healthy  than  the  thinner  milk  of  the  Ayrshire  and 
Durham.  No  man  could  make  up  or  greatly  im- 
prove a  breed  in  much  less  than  sixty  years.  The 
speaker  had  practised  for  twenty  years,  and  could 
not  count  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the 
result  of  his  endeavors.  As  a  whole  the  Durhams 
were  not  good  workers.  They  could  not  back  a 
man's  hat  off.  It  was  considered  by  some  that 
young  bulls  were  the  best  for  use,  but  the  speaker 
did  not  consider  the  age  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance. For  beef,  in  Massachusetts,  the  Herefords 
were  better  than  the  Durhams,  whose  fat  was  laid 
on  the  outside,  and  was  tallowy  in  its  character. 
They  were  better  workers,  as  a  general  rule,  than 
the  Devon  or  Ayrshire. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  CuUivtUor,  said  the  qual- 
ities of  beef  were  best  determined  by  the  Eng- 
lish prices  current,  and  it  was  found  that  first  of 
all  stood  the  Scotch  Highland,  next  the  Hereford 
and  Devon,  and  next  the  Short-horns  ;  the  first 
being  worth  two  pence  more  the  pound,  than  the 
last. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BccKMlNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman^ 
alluded  to  the  Jersey  cow  Flora,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Motley,  of  West  Roxbury,  which  yielded,  in  12 
consecutive  months,  511  pounds  of  butter.  These 
were  the  most  extraordinary  figures  on  record. 
He  believed  that  the  richest  butter-making  milk 
was  not  desirable  for  the  table. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
viU  be,  *^Drainage.^ 


Fnr  the  New  England  Fcarmer, 
CBOFB  IN  \7ISCONBIN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — This  flourishing  county  has  for 
its  western  boundary  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
has  generally  a  rolling  or  hilly  surface,  and  is 
naturally  divided  into  timber,  opening  and  prai- 
rie. The  western  part  may  be  called  mountain- 
ous or  bluffs,  rising  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  river.  The  soil  is  excellent,  black 
marl  predominating  in  the    lowest  timber  and 

Erairie  lands,  and  is  often  four  feet  deep.  The 
lack  land  is  the  most  common  in  the  openings, 
and  on  the  rolling  prairies,  and  is  cultivated  with 
the  best  success.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salu- 
brious, and  is  very  hcalthv.  The  average  crop  of 
wheat  last  season  was  25  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
76  do.  Potatoes  200  do.  Vegetables  grew  with 
rapidity.  Owing  to  the  great  range  of  pasturing 
on  the  hills  and  prairies,  it  is  a  fine  grazing 
country.  Manufactures  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
although  but  few  counties  have  equal  natural 
facilities  foi  extensive  operations. 


Our  principal  ports  on  the  Mississippi  river 
are  De  Sota  and  Victory.  The  last  named  place 
is  where  Black  Hawk's  tribe  was  at  last  defeated. 
Unimproved  lands  are  held  at  from  $3  to  $10  per 
acre. 

Wliat  a  change  has  come  over  this  new  coim- 
try  in  the  short  space  of  two  years.  At  that  time 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  rude  log  cabin,  to 
shelter  its  inmates  from  the  blasts  of  winter,  and 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  Now  we 
can  look  abroad  and  see  convenient  structures  by 
hundreds.  Villages  have  sprung  into  existence, 
as  if  by  magic ;  schools  may  be  found  in  every 
part  of  this  county.  In  fact  every  thing  is  taking 
a  new  shape.  C.  W.  Sandjerson. 

Badax,  Wis, 

**GOD  SAVE  THE  PLOW." 

BT  lOlfl.  BIOOUftlCZT. 

See  how  the  glittering  share  0 

Make  earth's  bosom  fiilr, 

Crowning  the  brow ; 
Bread  in  Its  fiirrow  springs, 
Health  and  repose  It  brings, 
Treasures  that  mock  at  klng»— 

God  saye  the  plow. 

Look  to  the  warrior's  blade, 
While  o'er  the  crimson'd  glade, 

Hate  breathes  its  tow*- 
Wrath  it  unsheathing  wakes. 
Love  at  its  flashing  quakes. 
Weeping  and  woe  it  make^~ 

God  saye  the  plow ! 

Ships  o*er  the  ocean  ride, 

Storm  wrecks  their  bannered  pride, 

Waves  whelm  their  prow- 
While  the  untroubled  wain 
Gameth  the  golden  grain. 
Gladdening  the  reaper  train  I 

God  save  the  plow ! 

Who  are  the  truly  great  ? 
Minions  of  pomp  and  state, 

Where  the  crowd  bow  ? 
Give  us  hard  hands  and  free- 
Cultures  of  field  and  tre&— 
True  sons  of  liberty — 

God  save  the  plow. 


A  Chimney. — Professor  Faraday  has  shown 
the  chimney  to  possess  very  important  functions 
in  sanitary  economy.  Thus  a  parlor  fire  will  con- 
sume forty  pounds  of  coal  in  twelve  hours,  the 
combustion  rendering  42,000  gallons  of  air  unfit 
to  support  life.  Not  only  is  that  large  amount 
of  deleterious  product  carried  away,  and  rendered 
innoxious  by  the  chimney,  but  nve  times  that 
quantity  of  air  is  also  carried  up  by  the  draft, 
and  ventilation  is  thus  effectually  maintained.— 
8,  American, 

Making  Wood  Fike-proof. — Professor  Ro- 
chelder,  of  Prague,  has  just  discovered  a  new 
antiphlogistic  material,  which  promises  to  become 
of  importance.  It  is  a  liquid  chemical  composi- 
tion, the  secret  of  which  is  not  yet  divulged, 
which  renders  wood  and  other  articles  indestruct- 
ible by  fire.  Several  successful  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  others  are  promised  on  a  larger 
scale. — California  Farmer, 
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Sbr  the  New  England  Parmer, 
DBAIKAGB. 
COMPARATIVE  COST  OF   TILES  AND  STONES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^It  is  not  possible  to  answer, 
with  precision,  the  question  so  often  asked,  as  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  drainage  with  tiles  and 
stones.  The  actual  cost  of  making  two  inch 
pipe  drain  tiles,  in  England,  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  making  common  bricks.  When  they 
shall  be  made  in  this  country,  as  they  soon  will 
be,  in  large  quantities,  and  with  proper  machinery, 
they  will  be  sold  at  about  the  price  of  bricks,  say 
five  dollars  per  thousand,  at  the  kiln.  Now,  they 
are  sold  at  the  works  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  Whately 
and  other  places  in  Mass.,  and  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
at  about  twelve  dollars  per  thousand.  Tiles  will 
lay  about  one  foot  each,  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
get  a  thousand,  you  may,  after  breaking  and  re- 
jecting, have  enough  to  lay  a  thousand  feet  of 
drain.  Tiles  are  usually  moulded  fourteen  inches 
long.  They  shrink  in  burning,  from  one  to  two 
inches,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  burn. 

Under-drains  should  be  four  feet  deep,  as  a 
general  rule.  They  may  be  opened  with  proper 
draining  tools,  and  usually  are  in  England  eigh- 
teen inches  wide  only  at  top,  and  three  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  but  we  will  say,  twenty-four  inch- 
es at  top  and  four  at  the  bottom.  The  excavated 
earth  will  then  measure  not  quite  three  cubic 
yards  to  the  rod  (exactly  2.85.)  On  my  own 
farm,  where  we  use  a  pick  to  loosen  the  lower  two 
feet  of  earth,  the  cost  of  opening  such  drains 
and  laying  and  covering  tiles,  is  about  one  day's 
labor  to  three  rods.  The  tiles  at  twelve  dollars 
per  thousand  cost  about  twenty-three  cents  per 
rod.  Call  the  labor  one  dollar  per  day,  and  we 
have  the  cost,  about  fifty-six  cents  per  rod. 

My  estimate  is  upon  hand  labor  entirely.  If 
the  first  foot  of  the  ditch  be  plowed  out,  the  cost 
would  be  lessened.  I  have  laid  on  my  farm 
nearly  a  mile  of  tile  drains,  at  a  cost  of  about 
fifty  cents  a  rod,  calling  the  tiles  twelve  dollars 
per  thousand. 

Stone  drams  cost  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  mode  of  laying,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
stones.  To  lay  a  regular  water-course,  of  the 
smallest  size,  the  excavation  must  be  twenty-one 
inches  wide,  at  least,  from  top  to  bottom,  just  fifty 
per  cent,  more  than  I  have  estimated  for  tiles, 
say  fifty  cents  a  rod  in  all.  It  will  require, 
at  the  least,  two  ox-cart  loads  of  stones  to  the 
rod,  to  construct  any  sort  of  a  stone  drain,  cost- 
ing say  twenty-five  cents  a  load  for  picking  up 
and  hauling.  Generally  it  will  cost  twice  that. 
I  hardly  know  what  to  add  for  the  cost  of  lajdng 
the  stones,  but  will  say  twenty-five  cents  a  rod, 
though  it  is  probably  too  little.  We  have  then 
fifty  cents  for  opening  and  filling  up,  fifty  cents 
for  hauling  stone,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  lay- 


ing, making  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a 
rod  for  a  stone  drain,  or  twice  the  cost  of  tile 
drains  at  the  above  estimate. 

Then  we  have  a  large  surplus  of  earth,  two 
cart  loads  to  the  rod,  to  be  disposed  of,  displaced 
by  the  stones,  and  in  case  of  the  tiles,  we  have  just 
earth  enough.  There  are  many  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  cutting  up  of  the  ground,  if  it 
be  mowing,  by  teaming  heavy  loads  of  stones, 
tlie  greater  permanency  of  tile  drains,  and  the 
fact  that  they  furnish  no  harbor  for  mice  and 
moles,  all  in  favor  of  the  tiles,  but  of  those  I  will 
not  now  speak. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  cost  of  tile  drainage 
as  compared  with  stone  drainage,  is  less  than 
one-half,  even  at  the  present  price  of  tiles,  which 
is  double  what  they  will  be  sold  for  within  five 
years. 

I  make  no  estimate  for  laying  the  tiles,  because 
a  man  can  lay  100  rods  a  day,  after  the  ditches 
are  ready. 

I  am  preparing  careful  estimates  on  all  these 
points,  and  putting  in  form  such  information  as 
I  have  collected,  on  the  whole  subject  of  Drain* 
age,  and  hope  at  some  future  day  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  my  researches. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  F.  French. 

Exeter,  N.  JJ.,  Feb.  15, 1858. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
IOWA— WBATHBB— MONEY— CBOFS. 

"The  month  of  winds  and  drifting  snows"  has 
come  in  Iowa.  Up  to  the  1st  of  February  (except 
a  few  days  in  November)  we  had  most  delight- 
fully mild  and  pleasant  weather.  Since  February 
came  in,  we  have  been  having  regular  old-fash- 
ioned winter  weather. 

"The  times,"  considering  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  money,  are  only  moderately  "hard"  with 
us ;  and  now,  we  have  a  little  gold  and  silver, 
plenty  of  shin-plasters,  and  a  ^rco/ plenty  of  com 
and  wheat,  at  20  and  40  cents  per  bushel,  with 
but  few  cash  customers  at  that.  But  nobody 
goes  hungry,  and  but  few  have  suffered  from  cold, 
till  winter  is  nearly  gone  and  spring  at  the  door. 

We  note  that  better  times  are  returning  at  the 
East ;  and  Hope  bids  us 

"Walt  a  little  longer," 

when  we  too  shall  again  rejoice  in  the  same. 

I  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  your  other- 
wise always  welcome  Monthly,  It  is  this :  my 
little  boy  cannot  wait  patiently,  for  me  to  ciU  the 
leaves  open.  Now,  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  in 
addition  to  other  improvements,  as  to  trim  it  fo' 
us,  as  our  best  magazines  are  now  generally 
served,  and  as  yours  certainly  deserves  to  be,  I 
think  the  New  England  Farmer  would  be  just 
about  perfect.  M.  R.  c. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  Feb.,  1858. 

Kemares. — ^The  Monthly  Farmer  is  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  be  preserved  and  bound  into  volumes 
— if  the  numbers  wei  e  trimmed,  the  comers  would 
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Boon  roll  up  and  the  edges  become  so  ragged  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  trim  again  when  they  are 
bound,  and  that  would  destroy  the  appearance 
of  the  book.  One  minute's  time  is  sufficient  to 
cut  the  leaves  of  any  single  number.  Those  who 
intend  to  bind  the  volumes  ought  not  to  trim 
them.  Cannot  you  indoctrinate  a  great  many  of 
your  neighbors  with  your  good  opinion  of  the 
Farmer'^ 

For  the  New  Eitgland  Farmer. 
Z<EAV£8  FBOU  A  I^ADT'S  NOTB  BOOK. 

1857,  November  25,  Thanksgiving  Day. — ^What 
magic  in  the  sound !  what  a  world  of  ideal  pleas- 
ure when  looking  into  the  prospective,  does  it 
sometimes  mirror  forth ;  but  to  me  the  shadows 
from  the  past  come  surging  up  through  the  im- 
agination, filling  it  with  visions  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  sundry  vials  containing  all  manner 
of  specifics  known  and  talked  of  for  the  cure  of 
^ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  When  I  was  last  able 
to  walk  abroad  and  look  upon  the  fair  face  of 
nature,  the  grass  was  green,  the  leaves  and  the 
fruit  were  upon  the  trees,  and  the  merry  sunshine 
came  dancing  down  in  floods  of  golden  light,  as 
if  defying  the  stem  roar  and  bluster  of  win- 
ter ;  but  days  have  since  lengthened  into  weeks 
and  weeks  into  months,  to  find  me  still  the  pris- 
oner of  a  darkened  room.  As  I  would  not,  now- 
ever,  be  too  exacting,  even  in  my  dependence,  on 
this — to  us,  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims — the 
gladdest  day  of  all  the  year,  I  am  left  alone  from 
choice,  that  those  who  have  s}'mpathized  with 
me  in  my  helplessness,  and  smoothed  for  me 
the  pillow  of  pain,  weariness  and  langor,  with 
a  love  and  devotion  untiring,  may  unrestrainedly 
enjoy,  not  only  the  "feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul,"  but  likewise  take  their  fill  of  all  the  fat 
things  of  which  I  must  partake  only  in  imagina- 
tion, and  while  all  are  occupied,  I  record  the  pass- 
ing thoughts  that  occupy  my  yet  weak  brain. 

Yes,  alone,  for  the  time— even  my  kind-heart- 
ed, grey-haired  old  physician,  who  has  come  so 
often  with  his  noiseless  steps  and  gentle,  winning, 
fatherly  ways,  and  laid  one  cool  hand  on  my  fe- 
vered brow,  and  the  other  on  my  throbbing  pulse 
—has  forgotten  his  accustomed  visit,  or  per- 
chance, some  one  whose  necessities  are  greater 
than  mine  now  are,  has  claimed  his  attendance ; 
and  while  the  flavor  of  the  savory  viands  comes 
up  from  below  to  my  quiet  chamber,  through  the 
dim  old  staircase,  mingled  with  the  clatter  of 
knives  and  forks,  and  the  sounds  of  joy  and  glee, 
from  the  heart  of  happy  childhood  and  youth,  I 
am  thinking  what  an  army  of  the  farmer's  "cher- 
ished things"  have  disappeared,  since  the  time 
when  I  could  mingle  with  such  a  group,  and  rel- 
ish the  good  things  of  life ! 

December  2. — A  stray  number  of  the  Farmer 
has  found  its  way  to  my  table,  and,  though  pro- 
hibited reading,  I  have  taken  a  peep  at  Mr.  Ev- 
erett's oration  at  Buffalo,  October  9.  Who  ever 
Baw  a  finer  passage  than  his  "Evidences  of  God's 
interposing  care  on  the  farm  ?"  and  then  there 
was  Maj.  French's  letter  to  "My  dear  Captain," 
— ^why,  he  gives  just  the  same  reason  for  writ- 
ing to  the  edit  jr  that  prompts  me  sometimes. 

December  30. — Have  been  looking  over  the 


last  number  of  the  Farmer.  I  see  Gov.  Brown 
makes  us  to  understand  in  one  of  his  editorials, 
that  he  is  not  particularly  fond  of  giving  or  re- 
ceiving titles.  Perhaps  he  is  not ;  but  if  titles  are 
well  earned,  there  ought  to  be  pleasure  in  wear* 
ing  them.  Our  efiusions,  on  the  fair  page  of  the 
Farmer,  in  juxtaposition  with  his  and  those  of 
others,  give  us  an  honest  pleasure  and  pride. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  his  remarks  at 
the  closing  of  the  year — so  natural  and  appropri- 
ate— ^and  withal  so  friendly,  and  so  full  oi  kind- 
ness  to  his  numerous  patrons.  I  am  wondering 
if  he  will  get  off  that  old  Kossuth  of  his,  the 
coming  new  year,  in  season  to  give  us  his  bow, — 
or  will  it  still"  cling  to  his  head  like  a  wet  night- 
cap," as  it  did  last  year,  and  spoil  it  all  ?  Not 
that  I  am  so  "particularly  fond"  of  bows,  but  the 
style  and  manner  that  some  have  of  doing  the 
agreeable  is  pleasing  to  witness. 

January  2,  1858. — ^When  I  took  up^  to-day's 
paper,  the  first  thing  I  looked  for  was  that  new 
year's  bow,  but  I  could  not  find  it ;  on  turnings 
over,  however,  I  would  have  laughed  as  loud  as 
did  Maj.  French,  (only  it  would  have  been  unla- 
dy-like,)  when  I  found  the  whole  burden  laid  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  Associate ; — ^but  most  hand- 
somely he  sustained  it;  and  this  I  would  say, 
not  in  flattery,  but  in  justice  to  the  enterprise  and 
ability  which  characterizes  those  who  are  associ- 
ated in  the  management  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer.  I 
would  that  they  should /eeZ  that  their  labors  and 
aims  are  acknowledged  and  ajmreciated  by  their 
"subscribers,  contributors,  and  friends  generally." 
•  When  I  saw  the  lines  from  "Poor  roe,"  that 
always  touch  a  vibrating  cord  away  down  in  my 
heart,  and  read  the  editor's  tribute  to  him,  I  felt 
that  a  bow  would  have  been  nothing  in  compari- 
son. Aunt  Polly. 


OBAIK  FOB  STOCK— COTTON  SEED 

ME  All. 

It  is  much  more  common  now  to  feed  grain  of 
some  kind  to  neat  cattle,  than  it  used  to  be,  as 
it  is  supposed  that  cattle  thrive  better  on  a  por- 
tion of  grain  with  their  hay,  even  if  the  cost  of 
keeping  is  not  increased,  than  they  will,  at  an 
equal  expense,  if  fed  on  hay  alone.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  such  is  the  fact, — and  that  if  the 
hay  is  cut,  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  wet,  that  it 
will  prove  more  economical  still. 

Among  the  kinds  used  are  Indian  com  meal, 
oat  meal,  shorts,  flax  or  linseed  meal,  and  quite 
lately  cotton  seed  meal.  The  latter  article  is  spo- 
ken of  by  many  persons  who  have  tried  it,  as 
giving  highly  satisfactory  results.  We  have  been 
using  it  for  ten  weeks,  as  a  feed  for  milch  cows, 
but  without  entering  into  any  accurate  experi- 
ments. It  is  plainly  perceived,  however,  that 
the  flow  of  milk  has  been  very  considerably  in- 
creased, and  that  the  cows  have  kept  in  excellent 
condition  as  to  flesh. 

Prof.  Johnson,  of  Tale  College,  who  has  given 
it  chemical  examination,  states  that  its  "compo- 
sition is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  Linseed 
Cake,"  and  that  "in  some  points  its  agricultural 
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value  surpasses  that  of  any  other  kind  of  oil 
cake  of  \rhich  he  has  knowledge."  He  thinks 
the  cotton  seed  cake  much  richer  in  oil  and  albu* 
minouH  matters  than  the  linseed  cake,— and  that 
ikree  pounds  of  the  cotton  seed  cake  are  equal 
to  four  pounds  of  the  linseed. 

Judging  of  the  value  of  this  new  feed  from 
our  own  results,  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Jackson,  and  the  high 
terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  several  persons 
who  have  fattened  oxen  upon  it,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  persons  feeding  grain  to  cattle  will 
do  well  to  try  the  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 

It  is  for  sale,  at  present,  by  Messrs.  Parker, 
White  &  Gannett,  Blackstone  Street,  Boston^  and 
Nourse  &  Co.,  Commercial  Street. 


For  the  New  Snglcoul  FasnMf. 
SXTQAB  MAKINQ. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  few  days  since  I  saw  in  the 
daily  Tribtine  a  long  editorial  with  the  above 
heading,  containing  so  many  things  likely  to  mis- 
lead one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  I  have  concluded  to  send  you  some  of  the 
results  of  my  own  experience. 

The  writer  in  the  Tribune  says,  "get  ready,  for 
now  is  the  time,"  and  the  only  reason  he  can  as- 
sign for  this,  is  the  old  saw,  "better  late  than 
never."  Now  the  fall,  (any  time  is  better  than 
winter,)  is  the  best  time  to  build  arches  for  the 
hollers,  at  least  where  stones  are  abundant,  as  in 
this  section  of  Berkshire.  Good  fine  stones  are 
easily  obtained  here,  and,  while  they  are  less  ex- 
pensive than  brick,  they  are  equally  good  in  every 
respect,  and  far  more  durable.  I  will  describe 
first  the 

ARCHES  AND  BOILERS 

I  would  use.  To  evaporate  ten  barrels  of  sap 
per  day,  I  want  two  pans  made  each  of  two  sheets 
of  Russia  iron.  This  will  make  each  pan  about 
forty-two  inches  square  and  six  inches  deep, 
(five  and  one-half  inches  deep  is  just  as  good.) 
These  are  to  be  set  in  an  arch  of  the  ox-bow 
fashion,  the  distance  between  the  side-walls  of 
the  arch  to  be  nearly  as  great  ^s  the  diameter  of 
one  of  the  pans.  A  division  wall  should  run  from 
the  front  of  the  arch  to  within  nine  or  ten  inches 
of  the  rear,  and  be  elevated  just  high  enough  for 
the  pans  to  rest  upon  it.  This  should  divide  the 
space  beneath  the  pans  into  two  unequal  com- 
partments, the  place  for  the  fire  occupying  about 
two-thirds  of  it.  The  remaining  third,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dividing  wall,  (which,  it  will  be 
seen,  should  be  as  narrow  as  is  consistent  with 
the  necessary  strength,)  being  connected  in  the 
rear  with  the  fire-place,  will  serve  as  a  flue  along 
which  the  fire  will  return  to  the  front  of  the  arch. 
Here  the  smoke  will  escape  by  a  chimney  built 
on  one  of  the  front  corners  of  the  arch,  and  raised 
high  enough  to  secure  sufficient  draft  for  a  strong 
fore,  and  to  carry  off"  the  smoke  above  the  head  of 
the  fireman.  At  the  bottom  of  the  arch  a  grate 
should  be  laid  (of  fire-stone,  if  they  can  be  easily 
obtained)  with  a  drain  under  it  a  foot  deep,  and 
as  wide  as  the  fire-place.  Into  this  the  coals  will 
fall,  and  between  the  grate-stones  the  air  will 


rush  in  to  feed  the  fire  above.  Set  your  pans 
eighteen  inches  above  the  grate ;  the  return  flue 
will  need  to  be  but  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  deep.  It  is  desirable  to  use  dry  wood, 
since  the  coarser  the  wood  is,  provided  it  will 
burn  fast  enough,  the  less  fuel  will  be  required. 
Of  course,  a  shelter  will  be  needed.  Shut  the 
mouth  of  the  arch  with  a  sheet  iron  door,  turn- 
ing on  hinges  in  a  cast  iron  frame  solidly  built 
into  the  stone  work.  If  you  wish  to  boil  fifteen 
barrels  a  day,  add  another  pan,  of  the  same  size 
as  before  mentioned,  in  the  rear  of  the  others,  by 
lengthening  your  arch,  and  set  all  of  your  pans 
two  or  three  inches  higher  for  a  larger  fire-place. 
Build  all  your  fire,  in  either  case,  on  the  first  five 
feet  over  the  grate.  For  smaller  business,  take 
two  pans  of  a  sheet  and  a  half  each  -,  these  will  be, 
when  made,  about  forty-two  by  twenty-eight 
inches.  Set  them  lengthwise,  one  behind  the 
other,  building  the  fire  under  the  fu-st ;  and  sep- 
arate the  space  beneath  the  second  by  a  division 
wall  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  above, 
save  that  the  chimney  will  in  this  case  come  on 
the  Ride  in  the  middle  of  the  structure. 

SAP   TUBS. 

Those  made  of  tin  are  too  expensive,  costing 
about  thirty-four  cents  apiece,  and  are  too  small, 
even  if  they  were  cheap  enough.  I  should  lose 
too  much  sap  by  running  over,  if  I  used  such ; 
besides,  I  want  a  tub  smaller  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  as  they  will  hang  better  (more  near- 
ly level)  on  the  spike,  and  catch  less  snow  or 
rain  in  case  of  storms.  Those  I  use  are  made  of 
wood,  hooped  with  iron,  and  painted  on  the  out- 
side. 

PREPARING  TUBS. 

A  rinsing  in  cold  water  is  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient. You  should  scald  them  in  boiling  water, 
rolling  them  round  for  a  moment,  and  then  take 
out  a  quart  or  two  and  let  it  stand  in  them,  as 
the  dairy  women  do,  when  they  scald  their  milk- 
pails  ;  afterward  scrub  them  with  a  little  birch 
orush,  and  they  are  ready.  If  you  would  keep 
them  sweet  as  long  as  possible,  turn  them  down 
at  the  last  gathering  of  every  run,  that  all  the 
sap  may  run  out,  and  nothing  be  left  to  ferment. 
The  freezing  that  occurs  before  the  next  "run" 
will  have  a  good  effect  upon  them.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  wondered  why  their  sugar  is  not 
of  first  quality — equally  good  with  mine.  They 
could  not  believe  but  that  all  was  right,  except 
the  sap.  Indeed,  everything  else  may  have  been 
as  it  snould  be,  but  the  sap  had  been  in  tubs  and 
in  "storage"  containing  acid  enough  to  spoil  the 
sugar.  It  would  only  make  molasses,  and  that 
of  very  poor  quality.  Their  tubs  may  never  have 
been  entirely  free  from  sourness  since  they  were 
first  put  out  years  ago.  But  it  requires  too  much 
attention  to  make  good  sugar,  or  much  of  it,  for 
every  one  who  meddles  with  it  to  succeed  either 
in  quality  or  quantity. 

VESSELS  FOR  STORAGE. 

Some  people  use  cider  barrels,  and  tubs  in 
which  apples  have  been  stored,  and  some  of  them 
decayed.  A  cold  water  soakingis  entirely  inad- 
equate to  their  purification,  lioiling  water  is 
needed.  Fill  your  barrels  partly  full  with  this, 
bung  them  up,  and  when  they  have  stood  long 
enough  to  become  cold,  they  are  fit  to  be  used  in 
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the  sugar-orchard.  The  TYibune  says,  "use  the 
antiquated  boilers  to  store  sap  and  syrup  in."  To 
this  I  demur.  They  are  not  usually  the  purest 
vessels  that  can  be  had. 

STORING  TUBS. 

"WTien  you  p:ather  your  tubs  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  you  will  of  course  cleanse  them  as  thor- 
oughly as  you  can  with  cold  water,  and  store 
them  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  action  of 
the  weather. 

What  I  have  to  say  of  the  mode  of  tapping 
trees,  cleansing  syrup,  "sugaring  off,"  &c.,  I  must 
resume  for  another  letter. 

Yours,  E.  H.  GOODRICH. 

Hinsdale,  Mass,,  March  6,  1858. 


POTASH  AND  ASHES. 

I  want  to  inquire  of  your  numerous  subscribers 
how  much  good  potash  dissolved  in  water  and 
mixed  with  yellow  loam  will  be  a  substitute  or 
equal  to  100  bushels  of  unleached  ashes  for  a 
dressing  spread  on  meadow  or  for  corn  in  hill? 
Ashes  being  scarce  and*  dear. 

A  New  Subscriber* 


LADIES'  DKPARTMENT. 


SXTBACT8  AND  BEFLISS. 
TREES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

Will  slips  of  elm,  locust,  or  any  other  trees,  be- 
sides willow,  grow  by  sticking  them  into  the 
ground,  and,  if  so,  how  large  should  they  be.  If 
limbs  or  branches  will  live  and  grow  into  trees, 
served  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
good  many  farmers  might  find  it  profitable  to 
plant  in  this  way.  The  land  most  suitable  in  my 
opinion,  is  around  the  edges  of  swamps  and 
ponds,  where  there  is  nothing  growing  at  pres- 
ent. Locust  and  elm  is  valuable  timber  in  these 
parts,  when  it  gets  to  be  five  or  six  inches  and 
more  in  diameter. 

Branfordf  Ct.,  March,  1858. 

Hemarks. — V^e  have  Cherry  trees  now  grow- 
ing which  we  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  shoots 
which  had  grown  the  previous  year,  and  then 
planting  them  in  moist,  shady  places.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  twigs  of  other  trees  would  grow  as 
well  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  wc  know 
of  one  or  two  instances  where  the  apple  twig  has 
taken  root  and  produced  a  fine  tree. 

WHERE  DOES  THE  WHITE  CLOVER  COME  FROM  ? 

Some  years  ago,  in  enlarging  my  house-cellar, 
I  threw  out  a  quantity  of  blue  hard  pan.  A  few 
loads  of  this  I  spread  on  a  moist,  cold  piece  of 
land,  which  for  several  years  I  had  mowed  more 
for  looks  than  profit,  it  being  not  far  from  my 
house.  The  next  year  the  white  clover  came  up 
(to  use  a  common  expression)  "as  thick  as  a  mat," 
where  I  never  saw  clover  before.  It  was  very 
short,  but  BO  thick  that  I  cut  a  handsome  swath. 
Now  where  was  the  seed  ?  In  what  I  spread  on  ? 
Or  was  it  in  the  ground  ?  If  so,  why  did  it  not 
germinate  before  ?  J.  "Wood. 

Royalston. 

Remarks. — ^It  is  quite  probable  that  the  clover 
seed  was  in  both  places — in  the  "hard  pan"  which 
you  spread,  and  in  the  "cold  piece  of  land"  upon 
which  you  placed  it.  The  gravelly  soil  spread 
may  have  contained  some  mineral,  sulphur,  for 
instance,  which  was  congenial  to  the  seed,  and  in- 
duced it  to  germinate  on  the  cold,  wet  land  where 
it  had  failed  to  sprout  before ;  cr  ihe  "hard-pan** 
may  have  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  heat, 
and  thus  caused  the  clover  seed  to  germinate. 


DOMESTIC  BECEIPTB. 

To  Cook  Parsnips. — Scrape  the  parsnips, 
wash,  and  slice  them  lengthwise ;  boil  in  just 
water  enough  to  cover  them,  till  thoroughly  done  ; 
then  put  in  a  piece  of  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and 
pepper ;  beat  up  an  e^^  with  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  pour  over  them,  and  they  are  ready  to  dish 
up. — Country  Gentleman, 

Celery. — ^This  delicious  vegetable  is  not  gen- 
erally appreciated  as  a  cooking  vegetable.  Wash 
the  stems  clean  in  salt  and  water,  and  drop  them 
into  boiling  water ;  after  boiling  twenty  minutes 
take  up  and  drain ;  place  some  toasted  bread  in 
the  bottom  of  a  dish,  lay  the  celery  upon  it,  and 
season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

A  Cheap  and  Good  Pudding. — Permit  roe 
once  more  to  give  you  a  recipe  for  making  a  good 
pudding.  It  is  at  once  economical,  healthful,  nu- 
tritious, and  delicious ;  it  may  be  eaten  warm  or 
cold.  When  cold,  it  is  a  capital  substitute  for 
blanc  mange. 

Into  a  nappy  that  will  contain  about  two  quarts 
place  apples,  pared  and  cut  coarsely,  until  the 
dish  is  nearly  full ;  sprinkle  on  this  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sago ;  then  pour  into  the  dish  as 
much  hot  water  as  will  cover  the  apples  and  sago. 
Let  it  bake  about  two  hours.  If  the  upper  pieces 
of  apples  become  too  brown,  push  them  down  and 
others  will  take  their  places. 

This  pudding  should  be  eaten  in  deep  plates 
or  saucers,  with  cream  or  milk  and  sugar. — 
Country  Gentleman, 

Ego  Cakes.  —  Eggs  are  not  generally  very 
plentiful  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  I  fre- 
quently make  egg  cakes  as  a  substitute  for  fried 
eggs,  and  some  of  my  family  lil;e  them  even  bet- 
ter than  the  real  egg^.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  wish  to  pive  them  a  trial.  Beat  six 
eggs  thoroughly,  add  a  qiunt  of  sweet  milk  and 
a  little  salt — stir  in  flour  tIM  you  have  a  nice  bat- 
ter, then,  taking  care  to  hrivc  your  lard,  or  pork 
fat,  hot  enough  to  brown  them' quickly,  drop  the 
batter  in  with  a  spoon,  serve  them  hot.  Don't 
make  the  batter  too  thick.  The  above  propor- 
tions will  make  enough  for  a  family  of  a  baker's 
dozen. — Aroostook  Piojucr, 

Cure  for  Rheualvtl^m. — 1  oz.  Oil  Rosemary, 
1  oz.  Oil  Cloves,  1  oz.  Oil  Origanum,  1  oz.  Spir- 
its Turpentine,  1  oz.  Si)iiitR  Ammonia,  1  oz.  Tmt- 
ture  Cantharides,  1  oz.  Alcohul.  Mix  in  a  light 
glass-stopple  bottle,  and  shake  up  when  used. 
Heat  a  saucer  on  embers,  ])our  a  little  in  the 
saucer,  and  rub  it  on  the  part  affected  with  the 
hand,  previously  warmed  by  the  fire,  so  as  to  en- 
courage absorption.  Also  said  to  be  very  good 
for  sick-headuche. 
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been  a  standing 
theme  of  admi- 
laliOQ,  from  time 
immemorial. 

■Wherever  the 
harmoDizing  in- 
fluences of  civil- 
ization have  been  felt,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing those  who  delight  to  sing,  paint  or  chisel  the 
joys  of  husbandry. 

The  Idyls  of  llieocritus  and  the  Bucolics  of 

Virgil  are  imperishable  monuments  of  the  high 

estimation  in  which  agricultural  pursuits  weie 

held  by  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity. 

CincbnatoB  deemed  it  an  honor  to  exchange 


the  helm  of  state,  to  which  he  had  been  called  by 
:  voice,  and  which  he  had  so  conducted 
ire  a  nation's  approbaUon,  for  the  plow, 
and  the  purer  and  more  simple  pleasures  of  rus- 
jc  life. 

The  most  successful  efforts  of  genius  have  been 
expended  upon  rustic  simplicity. 

Among  enlightened  nations  of  modem  times, 

)  order  of  poetry  has  so  many  admirers  as  pas* 
toral,  no  style  of  painting  awakens  such  enthusi- 
asm, and  commands  such  universal  admiiadon,  as 
landscape. 

The  merchant,  amid  the  toils  and  perplexing 
cares  of  city  trade,  sighs  for  the  sweets  of  coun- 
try  life, — longs  to  hold  communion  with  nature 
(tic  retreats.  With  the  laboring  man, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  artisan,  the  height  of  am- 
bition of  his  being  is  to  gain  undisputed  posses- 
"little  farm  well  tilled ;"  and  the  pro- 
fessional msn  and  the  man  of  letters  are  ever 
looking  forward  with  pleasing  anticipations,  to 
when  they  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
dignified  retirement  in  a  sequestered  spot,  where 
art  is  less  conspicuous  than  nature,  and  where 
they  can  contemplate  the  varying  aspects  of 
itry  life,  ramble  over  sunny  bills  or  meditate 
by  purling  brooks,  or  find  unalloyed  enjoyments 

the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  growth  and 

re  of  the  inferior  animals  dependent  upon 
them. 

Indeed,  nearly  all  our  ideas  of  comfort,  of 
calm  satisfaction,  are  associated  with  country  life. 
The  paradise  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  found 
their  chief  joys,  was  a  garden,  in  which  grew 
every  conceivable  variety  of  plant.  Listen  to 
their  charming  conversation  ! — 

Adam  to  Eve — 
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Those  blossoms,  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrown,  wuig^tly  and  nnsmooth, 
jUk  rlddanoa,  tf  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwfatte,  as  Natan  wills,  night  bidt  ns  lesU** 

Eve  to  Adam — 

**With  thee  conTersing  I  forget  an  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  aU  please  alike. 
Sweet  Is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  son^ 
When  first  en  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flow«r. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateftd  evening  mild ;  then  silent  ni|^t, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  lUr  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  stany  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  iriien  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  son 
On  this  deli^tftil  land ;  nor  herb,  firoit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  showers } 
Nor  gratefhl  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  guttering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet." 

Such  are  the  scenes  which  yield  a  calm  satis- 
faction that  is  undying — ^that  time,  nor  distance, 
nor  circumstances,  can  eyer  efface ;  they  make  an 
impression  that  outlives  all  the  gratifications  of 
pomp,  or  power,  or  pecuniary  gain,  and  nestle 
and  live  in  the  heart  when  the  applause  of  the 
world  falls  cold  and  lifeless  upon  it. 

What  imagination  is  so  fertile  as  to  conjure  up 
a  paradise,  where  there  is  neither  tree,  nor  shrub, 
nor  flower, — where  neither  vegetable  color  nor 
odor  regale  the  senses, — ^where  Flora  and  Pomo- 
na are  unknown  goddesses,  —  where  nought 
meets  the  eye,  but  a  boundless  waste  of  sterility. 

Sensibility  to  emotions  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
and  sublimity  is  innate  in  the  human  breast. 
Amid  the  ever-shifting  scenes  which  nature  pre- 
sents, objects  are  constantly  occurring  which 
awaken  these  emotions  and  give  a  charm  to  life, 
to  which  the  shop,  the  counting-room,  the  studio, 
the  cloister  and  the  forum  are  all  strangers. 

The  tiUer  of  the  soil  is  the  true  nobleman 
He  receives  the  bounties  of  Providence  direct 
from  the  hand  of  the  Giver.  He  is  daily  conver- 
sant with  scenes  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  unless  more  stupid  than  the  ox 
which  he  feeds  and  drives,  must  be  constrained 
to  exclaim,  in  view  of  such  displays  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  ''What  a  stupendous  power  and 
boundless  love  does  my  Father  possess  who 
made  and  gives  them  all !" 

>Vho,  then,  would  not  be  a  farmer?  Why 
should  not  he  who  is  blessed  in  the  possession  of 
a  few  prolific  acres,  cultivated  with  skill,  and 
yielding  the  staple  articles  of  subsistence,  be  con- 
tent therewith  P  Why  should  fanners'  sons  be 
80  ready  and  anxious,  even,  to  quit  the  home  of 
their  youth  and  wander  from  all  early  associa- 
tions, to  become  involved  in  the  intricacies  of 


this  course,  as  too  many  do,  with  the  gloomy 
fact  before  them,  that  less  than  five  in  one  hun- 
dred who  engage  in  mercantile  life  succeed  in 
the  business  they  have  chosen  ? 

Man  made  the  city,  but  Qod  made  the  country. 
Great  cities  are  great  sores  upon  the  body  pdi* 
tic ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  sanitary  influences 
which  flow  in  from  the  country,  they  would  be- 
come so  greatly  demoralized  as  to  be  extermina- 
ted by  their  own  corruption.  Our  country's  hope, 
like  that  of  every  other  republic,  is  in  her  yeoman- 
ry. To  the  rural  districts,  to  the  hard-handed, 
clear-headed,  high  moral  toned  conservative  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  patriotism  must  look  for  pro- 
tection and  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

Hail,  then,  lovely  May,  most  inspiring  of  the 
months.  We  have  welcomed  all  the  early  har- 
bingers of  spring  that  dared  to  peep  from  their 
sunny  nooks  in  March ;  they  were  few  and  shy 
heralds,  but  were  beautiful  and  breathing  fra- 
grance, and  imparting  joy  while  winter  lingered 
about  them.  April,  too,  has  passed,  watering 
and  refreshing  the  earth,  so  that  May,  with  her 
warm  sun  and  fresh  flowers,  should  be  as  strong 
as  it  is  lovely,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  she 
has  to  do. 

«Headows  fresh  with  Daisies  trim. 

Shady  banks  with  Harebell  blue, 
Groves  where  birds  are  carolling. 

Towering  Pines  where  Turtles  coo.*' 


HASSOIT'S  OIL  FOB  WOUIiDS^  fto. 

I  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  recipe  for 
the  cure  of  corked  hoofs  and  wounds  on  norses 

Take  2  ounces  of  rock  salt ; 
2  ounces  of  copperas ; 
2  ounces  of  white  vitriol  $ 
8  ounces  of  sale  molasses ; 
i  pint  of  linseed  oil ; 
1  pint  of  chamber  lye. 

Pulverize  and  boil  the  above  together  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  then  add  4  ounces  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
1  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  bottle  it  up,  and 
when  cold  it  is  fit  for  use.  Shake  the  bottle  be* 
fore  using  it.  Bathe  the  wound  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  dry  it  in  with  a  hot  shovel. 

I  have  kept  and  used  this  liniment,  which  is 
here  known  as  "Masson's  Oil,"  for  the  ^ast  ten 
years,  to  a  good  account. — A,  D,  Brown,  in  Coun-' 
try  Oentleman, 

Soil  Cultube. — ^This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
work  by  J.  H.  Walden,  A.  M.,  containing  a 
comprehensive  view  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Pomology,  Domestic  Animals,  Bural  Economy 
and  Agricultural  Literature.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous engravings.    New  York:   B.  F.  Chap- 


pell  &  Co.  Persons  cultivating  the  soil  will  find 
"trade,"  and  lead  a  life  of  uncertain  gain,  and  of  this  a  useful  book,  full  of  useful  suggestions,  and 
feverish  disquietude  ?    Why  should  parents  urge 'given  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  manner. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
JL  DAT  AT  BBiaHTON. 

Thursday,  or  market  day  at  Brighton,  is  dis- 
tinctly announced,  by  the  many  carriages  which  j 
are  seen  rattling  along  the  road ;  these  are  usual- 
ly distinguished  by  the  absence  of  ladies,  andi 
sometimes  still  more  conspicuously  by  the  addi- 1 
tion  of  a  lame  or  blind  horse  hitcned  on  behind, 
iKrhile  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  couple  of  cows,  sound 
or  unsound,  frequently  bring  up  the  rear.  As 
we  approach  still  nearer  to  Brighton,  the  number 
of  carriages  increase,  fast  horses  rush  past  us  at 
every  turn,  while  the  ioUy  farmer  with  his  fiat  and 
contented  horse  may  oe  seen  plodding  slowly  and 
happily  along.  The  rattling  of  carriages,  the  low- 
ing of  cattle,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep  announce 
our  entrance  to  the  great  cattle  market  of  New 
England. 

UaTing  put  up  our  tired  horse  at  the  stable 
near  the  Brighton  Hotel,  where  a  hundred  other 
equally  tired  horses  are  hurriedly  eating  their 
provender,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  our  atten- 
tion, (if  it  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year,)  is,  the  great 
quantity  of  goods  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  air 
on  the  piazza  of  the  Brighton  Hotel,  and  in  front 
of  the  neighboring  stores.  The  voice  of  the  auc- 
tioneer is  distinctly  heard  above  all  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  the  place  ;  and,  although  very 
many  useful  articles  are  sold  here  very  cheap,  yet 
sometimes  the  buyer  pays  pretty  dear  for  nis 
whistle.  Good  leather  trunks  have  been  sold 
here  for  the  low  price  of  two  dollars,  but  they  af- 
terward proved  to  be  made  of  brown  paper ;  and 
woolen  cloth  for  twenty-five  cents  per  yard,  but 
it  afterwards  proved  to  be  made  from  old  rags. 

As  it  is  near  eleven  o'clock,  we  will  next  visit 
the  place  where  any  quantity  of  old,  lame,  blind 
or  diseased  horses  may  be  bought  at  prices  va- 
rying from  seventy-five  cents  to  five  dollars,  and 
where  better  ones  may  be  bought  from  that  sum, 
up  to  any  price  you  wish.  Some  apparently  good 
horses  are  sold  here  very  cheap,  but  sometimes 
horses  are  sold  here,  having  various  diseases, 
from  glanders  down ;  and  having  all  manner  of 
ugly  tricks,  from  kicking  wagons  to  pieces  up. 
AVe  think  there  must  be  some  risk  in  purchasing 
here,  without  alluding  to  the  chance  of  getting  a 
stolen  horse. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  cattle-yards,  where 
we  see  superior  beeves,  strong  working  oxen, 
handsome  heifers  and  steers,  beautiful  cows,  in- 
nocent lambs  and  fat  sheep,  and  a  large  number 
of  swine,  judfi'ing  from  tne  music  they  make. 
With  these,  also,  there  is  much  inferior  stock, 
and  sometimes  a  diseased  or  an  ugly  cow,  or  an 
ox  that  has  been  strained  by  overdrawing,  or  bit- 
ten by  a  mad  dog,  is  skilfully  sold  to  an  unsus- 
pecting purchaser.  After  having  considered  all 
these  things,  we  conclude  to  purchase,  and,  in 
our  haste  to  do  so,  we  run  against  a  couple  of 
Irish  women  who  are  buying  a  pig ;  attempting 
to  apologize,  we  stumble  over  the  pig  himself. 
We  pick  ourselves  up,  and  see  a  mulatto  sitting 
on  a  plank,  playing  on  a  banjo  and  singing  about 
glorious  Brighton  day. 

We  next  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen,  very  cheap !  The 
fellow  who  sold  them  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry,  he  takes  his  money  and  runs.  One  ox 
turned  out  to  be  very  badly  strained  by  over- 
drawing, and  we  believe  the  name  of  the  disease 


which  it  caused,  is  termed  red  water.  We  soon 
ascertain  that  the  cattle  had  been  sold  there  four 
times  before,  and  were  pretty  well  known  by 
those  who  frequent  Brighton.  We  sold  them  to 
a  person  who  was  well  posted  up  in  Brighton  af- 
fairs for  twenty  dollars  less  than  we  gave,  and  as 
one  ox  was  worthless,  we  think  we  made  a  good 
trade.  He  sold  them  the  next  market  day  at  a 
fair  profit.  We  then  bought  another  yoke  of  cat- 
tle which  proved  well,  and  we  returned  home  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  our  day's  labor.  We  con- 
clude tnis  imperfect  but  truthful  sketch  with  the 
wish,  that  the  farming  readers  of  the  Farmer 
have  all  made  as  many  good  trades  in  Brighton 
as  the  undersigned,  and  not  half  as  many  poor 


ones. 


J.  N.  8. 


South  Walpohf  Mass. 


Remarks. — ^We  long  since  learned  that  it  is 
not  aU  gold  that  glitters,  nor  can  it  be  all  sham  or 
false  at  Brighton.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  our 
correspondent  to  give  some  of  the  real  merits  of 
Brighton  Market  ? 


HOaS  vs.  DOQS. 


"What  a  dog  lives  upon  will  keep  a  hog.**  If 
anybody  doubts  the  truth  of  the  saying,  let  him 
kill  his  useless  dog,  and  put  a  pig  in  the  pen  and 
give  it  the  dog's  allowance.  He  will  find  m  a  few 
months  that  he  has  a  fine  fat  porker  fit  to  be  eat- 
en, a  use  the  dog  could  not  be  possibly  applied 
to  by  any  Christian  man.  There  are  too  many 
dogs  in  the  country,  by  far  too  many — if  they 
had  all  been  killed  a  year  ago,  there  might  be 
two  hundred  pounds  of  good  fat  pork  in  the  coun- 
try to  balance  against  every  dog  so  set  aside, 
which  would  be  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the 
present  scarcity  of  supplies.  Dogs  are  a  nuisance, 
and  should  be  taxed.  While  every  farmer  keeps 
his  dog,  and  every  slave  his  dog,  and  every  free 
negro  his  two  or  three  dogs,  sheep  stand  a  poor 
chance  to  get  through  the  world  and  yield  their 
annual  fleece  with  untorn  throats.  The  increase 
of  the  dog  population  accounts  for  the  scarcity 
of  sheep. — N,  C^PlarUer, 


MANUBES. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Field,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Farmer's  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  on  ma- 
nures, states  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Manure  does  not  waste,  so  long  as  it  is  un- 
fermented  or  undissolved,  and  these  conditions 
may  be  effected  by  drying  or  saturation. 

2.  Fresh  manure  is  unnt  for  food  for  plants. 

3.  Fermenting  manure,  in  contact  with  inert 
matter,  has  the  power  of  neutralizing  vicious  prop- 
erties, such  as  the  tannic  acid  of  peat,  and  ma- 
king it  a  fertilizer. 

4.  Manure  wastes  in  two  ways — ^the  escape  of 
gas,  and  the  dissolving  of  its  soluble  salts. 

5.  The  creative  power  of  manure,  mixed  with 
other  substances,  is  capable  of  multiplying  its 
value  many  times. 

6.  The  value  of  manure  to  crops  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  divisibility  through  the  soil.  The 
golden  rule  of  farming  should  be — small  quantities 
of  manure  thoroughly  divided  and  intermingled 
with  the  soil. — American  Farmer. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FUMFEINS  AMONG  COBN. 

Mk.  Editor  : — For  the  benefit  of  your  Ver- 
mont correspondent,  I  will  give  you  an  item  from 
my  experience.  Some  fifteen  years  since,  I  plant- 
ea  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  corn  in  one  piece, 
on  one-fourth  acre  of  which  I  planted  pumpldns ; 
the  land  was  manured  highly,  and  gave  a  fine 
growth  of  both  corn  and  pumpkins,  but  at  harvest, 
the  vines  had  so  overrun  the  corn,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  that  portion  until  the  frost  had 
killed  them,  by  which  the  fodder  was  reduced  in 
value  at  least  half,  and  when  the  corn  was  husked, 
I  found  the  ears  shorter,  badly  filled  at  the  tips, 
and  much  lighter  than  where  no  pumpkins  grew. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  seen 
a  fair  trial  of  both  methods  on  the  same  piece, 
having  discontinued  the  practice  of  planting 
mixed  field  crop ;  but  I  can  see  but  one  advan- 
tage in  planting  corn  and  pumpkins  together, 
viz.,  when  the  bugs  destroy  the  vines,  as  they  of- 
ten do,  the  com  is  ready  to  occupy  the  ground, 
all  the  advantage  from  a  variety  of  crop  being 
obtained  quite  as  readily,  by  rotation  in  different 
seasons ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  vines 
produce  all  the  bad  effect  of  weeds,  by  drawing 
from  the  soil  the  nutriment  which  ought  to  go  to 
fill  out  the  grain,  and  they  shade  the  ground  late  in 
the  season,  thereby  preventing  the  ripening  of 
the  com,  quite  an  important  item  in  our  short 
summers ;  besides,  if  the  land  is  prepared  as  it 
should  be  for  com,  the  vines  will  pull  down  and 
tde  it  together,  so  that  both  crops  must  of  neces- 
sity be  harvested  at  once,  for  all  which,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  like  an  adequate  return  will  be 
made  in  the  crop  of  pumpkins. 

As  a  field  crop  for  feeding  purposes,  I  think 
the  pumpkin  will  not  pay ;  but  if  your  Vermont 
friend  cannot  do  without  pumpkin  nies,  I  would 
advise  him  to  plant  separate  from  other  crops,  or 
at  least  near  the  edge  of  his  corn,  where  the 
vines  will  run  out  on  the  grass  land,  or  better 
still,  supply  their  place  with  the  Hubbard  squash ; 
and  here  let  me  suggest,  if  any  of  your  friends 
have  still  any  of  last  year's  crop  of  this  delicious 
vegetable,  that  they  should  try  baking  instead  of 
boiling  it.  It  will  peel  readily  from  the  shell  and 
is  mudi  sweeter  and  drier.    Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

Aahndd,  Feb,,  1858. 


be  useful  not  only  as  fences,  but  as  affording^ 
shade  for  man  and  beast,  and  as  a  protection 
against  the  winds  which  are  usually  blowing  un- 
obstructed over  those  vast  and  treeless  plains. 
Hedges,  therefore,  will  be  useful  in  one  form  or 
another,  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  countr}'. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  glad  to  see  a  work 
on  the  subject  of  Hedges  and  Evergreens^  which 
will  point  the  way  to  their  successful  culture. 

The  book  with  the  title  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  notice 'purports  to  be  'A  complete 
manual  for  the  cultivation,  pruning  and  manage- 
ment of  all  plants  suitable  for  American  hedging ; 
especially  the  Madura,  or  Osage  Orange ; — and 
fully  illustrated  with  engravings  of  plants,  imple- 
ments and  processes.  To  which  is  added  a  Trea- 
tise on  Evergreens;  their  different  varieties — 
their  propagation,  transplanting,  and  culture  in 
the  United  States."  By  John  A.  Warder,  M. 
D.,  Editor  of  Western  Horticultural  Review ,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  &c. 
A.  O.  Moore,  Agricultural  Book  publisher,  New 
York.  The  work  contains  a  chapter  on  the  jurts^ 
prudence  of  fences,  giving  an  outline  of  the  laws 
relating  to  fences  in  the  several  States,  and  con- 
tains much  information  of  value  to  those  engaged 
in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  printed 
in  Mr.  Moore's  beautiful  style,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings,  and  for  sale  by  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  100  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


HBDOBB  AND  XVJCBaaXSBNS. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  hedges  will  ever  become 
common  in  New  England  as  division  fences,  but 
they  will  be  used  by  persons  of  taste  as  lines  of 
division  wherever  they  will  become  objects  of 
ornament  and  utility  at  the  same  time.  Between 
well  kept  grounds  about  the  dwelling,  and  a  dusty 
highway,  or  for  separating  a  lawn  from  plowed 
fields,  or  screening  unsightly  objects  from  the 
windows,  hedges  answer  an  admirable  purpose. 

In  the  western  States,  however,  where  wood 
and  stone  are  both  scarce  and  costly  for  fencing 
materials,  the  hedge,  or  iron,  must  be  resorted 
to,  if  the  practice  of  the  older  States  becomes 
prevalent,  of  each  man  having  his  farm  enclosed 
by  itself.    Indeed,  on  the  prairies,  hedges  would 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
CONOBNTBATBD  MAIHTBSS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten within  the  few  past  years,  on  the  value  of 
concentrated  manures,  guano,  phosphate,  &c.,  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  the 
money  expended  for  them  has  proved  a  remuner- 
ative outlay ;  and  yet  I  strongly  suspect  that  \i 
these  highly  recommended  fertilizers  which  have 
been  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  this  State, 
could  be  traced  to  their  results,  we  should  find 
that,  like  lottery  tickets,  too  many  of  them  have 
drawn  blanks  for  the  aggregate  profit  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

With  manures,  as  with  many  other  things,  the 
fact  that  they  come  from  a  distance  and  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  seems  to  give  them,  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  an  additional  recommendation. 

Do  not  infer  from  the  above  remarks  that  I 
have  burnt  my  own  fingers  in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  these  fertilizers.  I  have  tried  them  to 
some  extent,  and  carefully  noted  the  result ;  yet 
I  cannot  tell  whether  I  have  gained  or  lost  by 
the  operation.  But  my  experiments  have  helped 
me  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
expenditure  m  collecting  materials  from  my  own 
premises  to  act  as  absorbenta  and  swell  the  com- 
post heap,  would  have  proved  a  more  profitable 
investment.  Why,  sir,  lust  look  at  it.  Take  the 
article  of  guano.  Two  oags  at  150  pounds  each, 
would  cost  me,  delivered,  at  least  ten  dollars. 
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These  two  bags  would  just  about  fill  a  common 
flour-barrel.  Now  let  any  industrious  farmer  ex- 
pend five  dollars  in  labor  with  his  own  help  and 
team,  in  procuring  swamp-muck,  if  witliin  reason- 
able distance ;  and  five  dollars  more  in  collecting 
brakes  and  other  materials  from  the  pasture,  road- 
side or  wood-lot ;  and  I  think  he  will  have  a  pile  by 
the  side  of  which  the  barrel  of  guano  will  be 
small  in  size  and  in  value ;  and  the  ten  dollars 
be  kept  nearer  home. 

While  ammonia  is  the  principal  element  of 
value  in  concentrated  manures,  those  from  the 
stable  and  hog-yard,  contain  in  due  proportion, 
more  of  the  requisite  food  for  plants,  and  besides 
have  more  of  bulk, — an  important  quality  for 
most  of  our  soils,  rendering  tnem  more  pervious 
to  heat  and  atmospheric  Influences. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  so  understand  how 
to  use  these  manures,  and  their  adaptation  to 
particular  soils,  as  to  make  the  purchase  of  them, 
to  any  great  extent,  a  safe  operation,  unless  their 
circumstances  are  such  that  they  con  afford  to 
fail  in  the  experiment. 

I  believe  that  many  kinds  of  concentrated  ma- 
nures will  yet  find  a  permanent  place  among  the 
farmers  as  reliable  auxiliaries ;  but  they  will  be 
like  the  mint  the  anise  and  the  cummin^  com- 
pared with  what  he  may  manufacture  on  his  own 
premises.  J.  Wood. 

Boyalston,  March  6, 1858. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer 
FUBA  FOB  THB  BOBIN. 
BY  WILSON  FJLAQO. 

Certain  cultivators,  annoyed  by  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  common  robin  upon  their 
cherry  trees,  have  lately  discovered,  as  tney  sup- 
pose, that  this  bird  is  of  no  service  to  agriculture. 
They  accuse  him  of  living  upon  fruit  and  earth- 
worms alone,  alleging  that  oe  destroys  but  very 
few  of  the  insects  which  are  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion. Herein  they  are  led  astray  by  a  very  egre- 
gious error,  and  one  that  might  promice  incalcula- 
ble mischief  were  they  to  succeed  in  convincing 
the  public  that  the  robin  is  an  enemy  to  the  garden 
and  the  £urm.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth,  ft  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
oir  birds,  exceeded  only  by  the  small  woodpeck- 
er and  the  chickadee  in  ihe  service  he  performs  by 
checking  the  multiplication  of  noxious  insects. 
Let  us  make  a  few  inquiries  respecting  his  habits. 

The  robin  is  not  a  searcher  for  small  insects, 
that  live  upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  He 
seeks  his  food  like  the  other  thrushes,  mostly  up- 
on the  ground  ;  and  is  often  seen,  after  a  rain, 
pulling  out  earth-worms  from  their  holes.  This 
circumstance  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  he 
confines  himself  to  these.  It  is  true  that  he  de- 
vours great  quantities  of  earth-worms,  but  they 
are  onw  a  small  part  of  his  diet.  He  also  con- 
sumes large  numbers  of  those  grubs  which  occa- 
sionally appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  These 
are  taken  only  by  certain  species  of  birds.  Neith- 
er the  woodpecker,  nor  the  chickadee,  nor  the 
wsx-wing,  nor  any  species  of  swallow,  nor  the 
king-bird,  nor  any  of  tne  fly-catchers,  nor  that  ex- 
cellent friend  of*  the  garden,  the  golden  oriole, 
take  their  food  from  the  ground.  What  provis- 
ion then  has  nature  made  to  rid  the  surface  of  the 


soil  of  its  noxious  insects  ?  Among  the  small 
birds  the  thrushes  seem  to  be  designed  for  this 
special  purpose ;  and  of  all  the  species  of  this 
tribe  none  is  more  beneficial  than  the  common 
robin. 

What  constitutes  the  food  of  this  bird  during 
eight  months  of  the  year  when  there  are  no  fruits 
in  the  garden  or  pasture  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  lives  upon  seeds,  for  he  refuses  seeds  of  all 
kinds  unless  they  are  crushed  and  made  into  a 
dough ;  and  if  a  young  robin  is  fed  chiefly  on 
farinaceous  food  in  a  state  of  confinement,  he 
will  sicken  and  die.  The  plain  inference  is,  that 
when  he  cannot  obtain  fruit  he  lives  upon  worms 
and  insects.  If  angle-worms  are  the  principal 
part  of  his  diet,  how  does  he  continue  to  obtain 
them  when  the  superficial  soil  is  dry,  and  they  are 
lodged  in  the  subsoil  ?  He  cannot  get  them  at 
any  time  except  when  they  are  either  wholly  or 
partially  above  ground.  He  cannot  dig  or  scratch 
for  them,  and  must  consume  other  insects  or  he 
would  starve.  And  when  we  consider  the  vast 
multitudes  of  robins  in  our  land,  and  their  vora- 
cious appetites,  when  we  consider  likewise  that 
they  live  exclusively  upon  insects  and  worms, 
when  fruit  is  not  to  be  obtained,  we  must  admit 
that  the  quantity  of  crawling  vermin  consumed  by 
these  birds  must  be  immense  and  altogether  beyond 
calculation.  There  are  no  other  birds  that  could 
supply  their  place,  since  the  other  thrushes  are 
too  shy  to  frequent  our  tilled  g^rounds.  The  larks, 
the  snipes  and  blackbirds  are  likewise  all  too  shy 
to  perform  an  equal  amount  of  the  same  service. 

If  the  robins  were  to  be  exterminated  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  that  would  ensue  could 
never  be  repaired  except  by  restoring  them,  cer- 
tainly not  within  a  penod  of  twenty  years.  Let 
us  enumerate  some  of  the  insects  that  are  kept 
in  check  by  the  labors  of  the  robin.  He  destroys 
nearly  all  kinds  of  worms,  grubs  and  caterpillars 
that  live  upon  the  green  sward  and  the  cultivated 
soil ;  and  large  quantities  of  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers before  they  have  become  perfect  insects. 
The  grubs  of  locusts,  of  harvest-flies  and  of 
beetles,  which  are  turned  up  by  the  plow  or  the 
hoe,  and  the  pups$  of  the  same  when  emerging 
from  the  soil ;  apple  worms  when  they  leave  the 
fruit  and  crawl  about  in  quest  of  a  new  shelter, 
and  those  subterranean  caterpillars  or  cutworms, 
that  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  their  food$  all 
these  and  many  others  are  eagerly  devoured  by 
the  robin.  The  cutworms  emerge  from  the  soil 
during  the  night  to  seek  their  food,  and  the  rob- 
in, which  is  one  of  the  earliest  birds  to  go  abroad 
in  the  morning,  is  very  diligent  at  the  dawn  of 
day  in  hunting  for  these  vermin  before  they  have 
gone  back  into  their  retreat.  The  number  of 
these  destructive  grubs  is  immense. 

"Whole  cornfields,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "are  some- 
times laid  waste  by  them.  Cabbage-plants,  till 
they  are  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  are  very 
apt  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed  by  them.  Potato 
vines,  beofis,  beets  and  various  other  culinary 
plants  suffer  in  the  same  way.  The  products  of 
our  flower-gardens  are  not  spared ;  asters,  balsams, 
pinks  and  many  other  kinds  of  flowers  are  often 
shorn  of  their  leaves  and  of  their  central  buds, 
by  these  concealed  spiders.'* — Report,  page  343. 
The  services  of  the  robin  in  destroying  these 
alone  would  more  than  pay  for  all  the  fruit  they 
devour.    Indeed,  during  tne  breeding  season,  a 
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rabin  is  seldom  seen  without  one  of  these  cater- 

Eillars  or  some  similar  grub  in  his  mouth,  which 
e  designs  for  his  young  j  and  as  the  robin  often 
raises  three  broods  of  young  during  the  season, 
his  species  must  desti*oy  more  of  this  class  of  nox- 
ious insects  than  almost  all  other  birds  together. 

It  must  be  idle  to  dispute  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain places  the  robins  are  very  mischievous  in 
their  depredations  upon  the  cherry  trees.  Thepe 
is  one  good  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  was  sug- 
gested some  weeks  since  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Farmer^  This  remedy  is  to  plant  a  greater 
quantity  of  cherry  trees ;  for  it  will  be  found  that 
wherever  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  this  fruit 
the  robins  do  comparatively  but  little  damage. 
One  very  important  cause  of  their  depredations 
is  the  destruction  of  the  blueberry  pastures, 
which  would  supply  them  with  large  quantities  of 
berries  about  cherry  time.  It  is  precisely  in  those 
sections  of  the  country,  as  in  Cambridge  and  the 
suburbs  of  Boston,  where  the  blueberry  bushes 
have  been  extirpated  from  the  wild  lands,  wc  hear 
the  most  complaint  against  the  robin.  Our  farm- 
ers, when  they  clear  a  whortleberry  pasture, 
should  transplant  all  the  blueberry  bushes  to  the 
aides  of  the  walls  and  fences,  to  supply  the  fru- 
giverous  birds  with  berries,  and  thereby  divert 
them  from  the  gardens.  There  are  thousands  of 
miles  of  stone  wall,  within  two  hours  walk  from 
Boston,  which  ought  to  be  bordered  with  blue- 
berry bushes  and  amelanchiers,  (June  berries,) 
where  without  occupying  any  valuable  space  they 
would  feed  the  birds  and  produce  tons  of  berries, 
to  employ  the  diligent  hands  of  women  and  child- 
ren of  poor  families,  who  would  gather  them  for 
the  market.  Let  those  horticulturists  who  have 
conceived  a  prejudice  against  the  robin,  instead 
of  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  remove  the  legal 
protection  that  new  exists  in  favor  of  this  bird, 
petition  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston  to 
appropriate  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  the  plant- 
ing of  blueberry  bushes  and  amelanchiers  by 
the  sides  of  fences  in  all  pasture  lands  within  five 
miles  of  the  city ;  and  aner  the  work  is  accom- 
plished we  shall  bear  no  more  complaints  of  the 
robin  and  the  cedar-bird. 


F^  the  New  JBngJand  Fhrwur, 
MUD  FBOM  THE  MAB8HS8. 

From  the  salt  marshes  I  mean — for  every  one 
knows,  that  the  mud  from  swamps  and  fresh 
meadows  is  more  or  less  valuable  as  material  for 
compost,  according  to  the  position  in  which  it 
is  found,  and  the  time  it  has  been  accumulating. 
When  I  heard  a  distinguished  gentleman  inquire, 
at  a  late  farmers'  meeting  in  the  State  House, 
as  to  the  value  of  this  marsh  mud^  many  cords  of 
which  he  had  seen  thrown  into  piles  from  the 
ditches  cut  to  drain  the  marshes,  I  was  disposed 
to  answer  his  inquiry,  and  sa\  it  was  little  worth. 
Such  was  my  impression  at  tne  time.  And  such 
I  have  since  found  is  the  estimate  of  it  by  those 
who  own  marshes,  and  have  handled  this  sub- 
stance. They  compare  it  with  the  sods  gathered 
from  peat  meadows — it  helps  to  fill  up — but  has 
very  uttle  of  fertilizing  material  about  it.  It  is 
not  every  substance  that  is  carried  to  the  pig- 
pen or  the  barn-yard,  that  helps  to  increase  the 
pile  of  manure,  but  it  is  those  substances  only, 
that  have  in  them  the  right  kind  of  material.   F. 


Far  the  New  SngUmd  Fcarmer- 


Friekd  Brown  : — ^I  catch  up  my  pen  to  say  a 
hasty  word  upon  the  culture  oi  this  Deny. 

I  have  seen  inquiries  frequently  made  through 
the  Farmer^  in  reference  to  the  best  modes  of 
cultivation,  &c.  My  own  experience  teaches  me 
a  few  facts. 

1.  Get  rid  of  all  stagnant  water  by  shallow 
draining. 

2.  Destroy  all  vegetation  by  taking  o£f  the 
turf,  or  by  cultivation. 

3.  Cover  two  inches  deep  with  sand,  if  it  is 
handy ;  if  not,  put  in  the  vines,  and  let  them  take 
their  chance  with  grass  and  weeds. 

4.  The  large  round  berry  is  much  the  best. 

6.  So  arrange  your  ditches,  that  a  smart  show- 
er in  summer  will  flood  the  vines  for  a  day  or  so. 

6.  The  vines  should  be  flowed  before  it  is  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  be 
kept  flowed  till  mild  weather  in  the  spring. 

I  flow  mine  immediately  after  raking  in  the 
fall.  By  so  doing  I  get  all  the  scattering  berries. 
I  keep  the  water  over  and  among  my  vines,  till 
frosty  nights  have  mostly  disappeared  in  the 
spring.  ITie  water  should  be  drawn  off"  gradu- 
ally, so  that  the  vines  may  not  be  all  exposed  to 
the  sun  at  once.  A  dressing  of  sand  may  be  ap« 
plied  by  spreading  it  on  the  ice  in  winter — say 
an  inch  deep — which  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
Eight  years  ago  last  fall,  I  laid  out  some  fifteen 
dollars  in  preparing  ground,  setting  vines  and 
fencing  a  worthless  frog  pond,  containing  one 
acre.  Three-fourths  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  vines ;  last  fall,  I  raked  twenty  bushels  of 
berries,  for  which  I  was  offiBred  three  dollars  per 
bushel,  but  declined  the  ofier.  The  price  de- 
clined also,  and  I  wintered  them  over. 

Please  give  me  a  few  facts  in  your  next  paper, 
in  reference  to  the  milk  business  of  Boston. 
Please  ^ive  us  the  names  of  the  companies  run- 
ning nulk-cars  into  Boston — ^the  names  of  the 
agents — what  they  pay — ^what  they  get,  and  a 
few  of  the  milk-men's  names  who  buy  most  large- 
ly of  them.  A  particular  and  full  history  of  the 
business  would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  but  a 
few  facts  just  at  this  time  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. • 

FEEDING  HENS,  ETC. 

I  have  twenty-five  hens.  I  get  on  an  average 
twelve  eggs  a  day.  They  roost  in  a  warm  place. 
I  keep  oats  and  ears  of  corn  by  them  all  the 
time,  and  pound  up  raw  bones,  clam-shells,  oyster- 
shells  and  old  white  crockery  once  a  week ;  give 
them  drink  every  day,  and  occasionally  give  them 
buckwheat  and  sunflower  seeds.  Do  they  lay  as 
well  as  they  should,  or  can  I  feed  them  differently 
and  make  tiiem  lay  better  P    Geanite  Quill. 

Weare,  N.  H. 

Eehahes. — ^We  will  try  to  collect  the  fbcts 
about  the  milk  business,  and  will  publish  if  we 
obtain  them.  Your  hens  are  very  considerate  and 
liberal.  An  e^%  every  other  day  ia  quite  liberaL 
From  140  to  150  eggs  in  a  year  from  a  good  heui 
and  one  well  fed,  is  as  many  as  you  ought  to  ex- 
pect, and  is  probably  rather  more  than  you  will 
get. 
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.Fbr  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer, 
IiITTIi£  THINOB, 

Ob,  a  Walk  in  Mt  Gabden....No.  14. 

GBAFE  yiNES. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  says,  that  the  sweet  water 
grape  should  be  pruned  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
Noyembcr,  so  that  the  wood  will  harden  a  little 
before  covering  them  up.  Otherwise  they  will 
bleed  in  the  spring.  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  your  correspondent  who  writes  on 

THINGS  I  EAISE  IN  ICT  GARDEN. 

iThis  is  just  what  we  want ;  not  only  what  we 
raise,  but  now  we  raise  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Professional  gardeners  have  rare  advantages  in 
this  respect,  and  can  do  much  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  multitude  by  making  public  their 
success.  May  your  correspondent  long  continue 
to  gratify  us.  But  I  see  a  red  spot  on  one  of  my 
apple  trees,  and  I  am  led  to  notice  a  little,  but 
very  important  thing,  and  that  is,  a  covering  for 

WOUNDS  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

I  have  tried  several  things  with  indifferent 
success,  but  have  not  seen  anything  so  complete 
and  easy  as  a  little  red  ochre  mixed  with  linseed 
oil  into  a  paste  and  applied  with  a  brush  some- 
what profusely  but  closely  to  the  wood.  It  forms 
a  yielding  surface,  a  matter  of  importance— is 
impervious  to  rain,  and  completely  protects  the 
tree  from  bleeding.  It  iniures  my  feelings  verv 
much  to  travel  by  an  orchard  and  see  the  bark 
black  and  killed,  by  neglecting  to  cover  the 
wounds.  But  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  cultivating 

THE  CBANBEERT. 

Very  many  persons  are  deterred  from  cultivat- 
ing the  cranberry  because  they  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  complicated  and  expensive  processes 
supposed  to  be  necessary.  I  have  eaten  as  hand- 
some cranberries  the  present  winter  as  I  ever  saw, 
which  were  raised  in  this  manner.  A  man  ob- 
tained some  vines  three  years  ago,  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  took  his  hoe  and  proceeded  to  a 
wet  s^ot  in  his  ^rass  field,  struck  in  his  hoe,  put 
in  a  vine,  trod  it  down  with  his  foot,  and  so  on, 
and  then  said  to  the  grass  and  vines,  do  your  best 
each  for  the  mastery.  The  vines  grew,  and  he  has 
had  cranberries  to  sell.  Though  this  may  not  be 
the  best  method,  yet  I  believe  that  they  may  be 
raised  in  thousanas  of  places  in  sufiBcient  (quanti- 
ties for  family  use  without  any  particular  difficul- 
ty. I  do  wish  some  of  your  correspondents  would 
inform  me  through  your  paper  about 

MT  ASPARAGUS  BED. 

Shall  I,  in  making  a  new  bed,  transplant  old 
roots,  or  young  plants  from  the  seed  r  I  have 
plenty  of  each.    Yours  exceedingly  little. 

Bethel,  Me.,  Feb.  25, 1858.  n.  t.  t. 


Bekarks. — ^If  you  transplant  the  old  roots 
you  will  obtain  asparagus  much  sooner,  of  course, 
than  you  would  from  the  young  plants, — ^and  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  would  not  be  just  as 
good.  

Gophers. — Some  years  ago,  the  State  of  Iowa 
was  nearly  overrun  by  gophers ;  but  at  last  it 
was  discovered  that  the  castor  bean  was  an  effec- 


tual remedy,  and  its  use  very  much  reduced  the 
number  of  this  mischievous  pest.  The  method  is, 
to  plant  the  bean  all  over  the  land,  about  one 
bean  to  the  square  rod.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
gopher  is  fond  of  the  root,  and  eats  it,  and  that 
it  acts  like  physic  or  slow  poison.  At  any  rate, 
it  exterminates  the  gophers.  Whether  it  oper- 
ates the  same  with  squirrels,  or  whether  any  ef- 
fectual remedy  has  been  discovered  for  them,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  hope  if  our  readers  know  of 
any,  they  will  inform  us,  and  thus  benefit  all. — 
Prairie  Farmer. 

1DXTSA0T8  AVB  BBFIiUBB. 

weakness  in  lambs. 

What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  for  weakness  in 
the  backs  and  limbs  of  lambs  ? 

I  have  twenty-four  good  northern  ewes,  three 
to  five  years  old  j  eighteen  have  lambed  and  the 
lambs  did  very  well  until  they  were  a  few  weeks 
old,  and  then  they  are  taken  while  fat  and  smart, 
with  this  weakness,  and  die  off  suddenly,  or  re- 
main lingering  along.  J.  B.  Ball. 

Concord,  Vt,  March  2,  1868. 

Bemarks. —  These  ewes,  as  appears  above, 
have  dropt  their  lambs  early,  and  while  the 
weather  is  yet  cold.  The  lambs  are  weak  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  This  is  a  sort  of  palsy,  or  par- 
tial suspension  of  nervous  influence  on  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion,  and  is  a  disease  very 
liable  to  occur  to  young  lambs  just  dropt,  if  ex- 
posed to  cold.  Ewes  heavy  with  young  should 
always  have  a  warm  dry  place  to  retire  to,  as  the 
lamb,  perhaps,  suddenly  exchanges  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mother's  womb,  for  one  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  lies  for  hours  on  a  bed  of 
snow,  becomes  palsied,  and  perhaps  never  entire- 
ly  recovers. 

A  lamb  that  has  been  exposed  to  cold  and  be- 
come chilled,  should  be  placed  in  a  basket, 
wrapped  in  warm  woollens,  and  gradually  brought 
near  a  fire ;  then  administer  a  little  warm  gruel, 
with  some  ginger,  in  small  quantity,  and  gently 
rub  the  surface  with  the  warm  hand.  When  the 
lamb  has  recovered  a  little  return  it  to  its  mother, 
but  in  a  place  where  it  will  not  again  become 
chilled.  

BONE  bust  on  corn. 

Will  bone  dust,  if  applied  in  the  hill,  produce 
any  serious  effects  on  corn  or  potatoes  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  seed  P 

A  GOOD  fertilizer. 

I  have  made  a  good  fertilizer  by  mixing  one 
part  night  soil,  one  of  ashes  and  one  of  piaster 
together,  two  weeks  before  use.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied on  the  seed  without  injury.  It  will  push 
com  ahead  faster  than  any  other  compost  that  I 
ever  used.  Emort  Stone. 

Auburn,  Mass.,  February,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^Bone  dust  applied  to  the  hill  and 
mixed  a  little  with  the  soil  will  not  prevent  the 
germination  of  com  or  potatoes — ^it  probably 
would  not  if  unmised. 
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SWAMP  MUCK— CROPS. 

I  have  a  tract  of  low  brook  meadows,  a  large 
part  of  which,  back  from  the  stream,  is  so  cov- 
ered in  some  places  by  white  moss,  and  in  others 
by  meadow  hardback,  that  it  is  of  little  value  in 
its  present  condition.  Can  you  so  describe  the 
diflerent  qualities  of  muck,  that  a  novice,  like  my- 
self, can  decide  its  value  before  it  has  been  test- 
ed by  experience  ? 

What  IS  the  most  feasible  way  of  reclaiming 
such  land  as  I  have  described  ?  I  will  state  that 
I  have  covered  a  few  irods  with  sandy  loam  from 
an  adjacent  pasture,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches.  On  this  I  have  laid  some  compost  man- 
ure, which  I  intend  to  spread  in  the  spring  and 
seed  it  down  with  herds-grass  and  red-top.  On 
another  small  piece  I  have  spread  loam  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  and  have  also 
dug  over  a  small  patch  on  which  I  mean  to  see  if 
potatoes  can  be  made  to  grow.         J.  Woods. 

Boyalsion,  Feb.,  1858. 

Remarks. — You  have  made  a  good  beginning 
in  the  ditching  you  describe,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sandy  loam  and  compost  manure; 
you  will  undoubtedly  get  good  crops  of  grass. 
Potatoes  grow  finely  on  such  lands,  and  so  will 
most  vegetables,  as  we  have  seen  fine  crops  of 
cabbage,  beets,  &c.,  growing  luxuriantly  in  th"! 
warm  and  porous  muck  beds.  We  cannot  de- 
scribe the  different  qualities  of  muck  so  as  to  be 
of  service  to  you.  If  plants  spring  up  and  grow 
well  on  the  ridges  you  have  thrown  up,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  muck  is  not  hurtful.  Spread  some 
of  it  in  different  places  on  the  uplands  and  watch 
its  effects.  You  will  undoubtedly  find  it  profita- 
ble to  haul  up  any  quantity  you  can  get. 

COVERING  ROOFS. 

As  a  subscriber  in  your  January  number  wish- 
es to  know  the  cheapest  and  best  material  for 
covering  flat  roofs,  I  send  you  the  following  as 
the  best  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  composed 
of  equal  parts,  water,  cement  and  coarse  oeach 
sand  or  gravel  mixed  up  with  proper  ingredients, 
for  which  Mr.  W.  Sterling,  of  this  place,  ob- 
tained a  patent  about  the  year  1852-3.  It  is  im- 
pervious to  frost,  sun,  air  or  rain,  and  if  properly 
laid  on  I  believe  will  last  a  century.  I  have  seen 
several  roofs  that  have  been  on  six  or  seven 
years,  and  covered  a  veranda  myself  last  fall,  the 
whole  expense  being  (it  is  covered  with  cross 
wire  before  the  mixture  is  put  on)  six  cents  per 
loot,  including  everything,  cost  of  material  and 
laying  on,  which  I  believe  is  forty  per  cent,  less 
than  tin  to  start  with,  and  five  times  as  durable. 

Bridgeport,  Ct.,  March,  1858.        J.  Moody. 

SEWING  MACHINES— HILLING  CORN. 

One  of  your  correspondents  inquires  about 
sewing  machines.  Let  him  look  at  Wheeler  & 
Wilson*8  before  he  purchases.  Orover  &  Baker's 
is  a  fine  machine,  but  I  prefer  the  shuttle  stitch; 
most  of  the  cheap  machines  are,  I  think,  very  im- 
perfect and  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Most  of 
them  use  but  one  thread,  which  is  liable  to  rip. 
There  is  now  a  great  variety  of  machines,  and 


no  one  is  excusable  for  letting  his  wife  sew  by 
hand  if  he  is  able  to  buy  a  machine. 

HILLING  CORN. 

One  writer  advocates  hilling  com  three  times. 
Is  he  aware  th%t  while  his  corn  is  throwing  out 
roots  higher  upon  the  stalk  every  time  he  hoes, 
that  the  lower  roots  are  dying,  and  that  his  com 
is  turning  from  a  seedling  plant  to  a  layer  ?  And 
that  a  field  "hilled"  very  high  will  be  blown  to 
the  ground  with  a  wind  which  a  field  cultivated 
level  will  stand  with  impunity?  This  is  true  in 
this  section,  and  I  guess  elsewhere. 

Cultivation,  and  frequent  cultivation,  is  right ; 
but  no  good  farmer  here,  now,  advocates  the  iiill- 
iiig  process.  D. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ct,  March  2, 1858. 

PAPERS  ON  THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Has  any  advance,  of  late,  been  made  in  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  or  causes,  of  what  is  gen- 
erally termed  the  potato  rot?  Several  years 
since,  the  community  was  deluged  with  theories 
upon  this  matter.  The  rot  still  continues,  but  the 
theories  have^uTilreci  out — ^to  use  a  strong,  but 
coarse  expression. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  this 
matter,  by  inquiries~for  a  certain  letter  written 
by  the  late  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  in 
which  he  clearly  proved  that  certain  insects  of 
« he  beetle  order,  found  upon  the  vines  of  the  po- 
tato, were  not  the.  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  tubers 
ur  roots.  And  particularly,  that  the  little  black 
fly,  or  beetle,  put  forward  by  Mr.  Whipple,  of 
Lowell,  as  the  cause,  was  entirely  harmless  of 
this  offence.  I  have  looked  for  these  letters  of 
Dr.  Harris,  (who  was  authority  second  to  none 
other  on  whatever  he  presumed  to  speak,)  but 
have  not  been  able  to  put  my  hands  upon  them* 
If  you  can  point  to  them  you  will  confer  a  favor 
upon  all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject — as 
every  lover  of  good  potatoes  should  be. 

Very  truly  yours, 

March,  1858.  J.  W.  Proctor. 

Hemarks. — We  can  give  no  clue  to  the  pa- 
pers wanted.  

CUBE  fob  CHILBLAINB. 

Draw  off  the  stockings  and  sit  with  the  fleet  to 
the  fire  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  until  the  feet 
feel  easy.  Repeat  this  every  night,  and  cure  will 
be  certain.  I  nave  tried  many  things  beside  this 
without  any  good  effect. 

HILLT  FARMS. 

Is  a  farm  located  on  a  side-hill  as  desirable  as 
one  upon  level  ground  P  Is  the  manure  likely  to 
be  lost  on  such  lands,  or  is  there  any  particular 
manure  best  adapted  to  it  ?  A  Readeb. 

South  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Remarks. — Land  of  the  same  quality  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  on  a  level,  or  gently  rolling  sur- 
face, as  it  is  more  easily  cultivated  and  is  less 
likely  to  wash.  Where  a  field  on  a  side-hill  is 
highly  manured,  you  will  usually  find  the  land  at 
the  base  quite  productive,  yielding  large  crops  of 
grass  or  other  crops  that  may  be  upon  it.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  special  manure  is  better  adap- 
ted to  side-hill  than  to  other  lands 
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The  ease  cuid  ecoaomy  with  n^ch  fann  vork 
may  be  done,  like  all  other  busincas,  dependi 
much  npon  the  eirangements  and  conveniences 
that  maj  exUt  for  doing  it  It  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  have  buiMings  and  im|ilements  well  made, 
but  they  should  be  convenient  for  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Evenapig's  trough  may 
have  the  requisites  of  convenience  and  economy, 
or  it  may  not  Many  a  man  is  obliged  to  jump 
o*er  into  the  quagmire  of  his  sty  and  turn 
trough  "right  side  up,"  beating  off  the  squealing 
and  hungry  swine  with  a  cudgel  or  the  toe  of  hia 
boot,  before  he  can  empty  his  pail !  Now  if  this 
is  a  luxury,  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  riiA  man, 
as  no  man  of  moderate  means  can  afford  it;  it 
would  be  a  loss  of  time,  and  probably  of  feed, 
that  would  impoverish  him  too  fast. 

"We  have  introduced  Mr.  Johnson's  new  Pig 
Trough,  above,  that  the  reader  may  see  for  him- 
■elT,  whether  its  introduction  will  be  any  improve- 
ment in  his  mode  of  feeding  swine.  Without  s 
txial  of  it,  we  cannot  apeak  with  certainty,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  simple,  cheap,  and  will  prove 
effectual. 

It  is  simply  an  elongated  bowl,  with  a  c 
half  as  large  and  of  the  same  shape,  which  may 
be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasore.  It  Is  placed  in 
the  side  of  the  sty,  by  cutting  out  a  hole  ii 


boards,  and  fastened  with  three  bolts,  end  then 
the  pig  cannot  get  his  feet  into  it,  nor  get  tna 
food  out.  It  is  made  of  cast  icon,  so  that  the 
swine  will  not  eat  it,  unless  very  hungry ! 

In  the  figure  above,  the  man  has  opened  ona 
bowl  and  the  pig  is  taking  his  breakfast,  while 
the  other  bowl  is  being  filled  the  lazy  pig  seenu 
inclined  to  lounge  till  the  last  moment. 


AaBioni.TnBE  m  HiomoAH-. 

Our  sister  State,  Michigan,  has  bounded  fay  ft 
single  leap,  as  it  were,  not  only  into  line  with  the 
elder  States,  but  has  already  outstrip!  them  in 
:  of  the  elements  which  must  certainly  be 
among  the  principal  causes  of  intellectual  wealth, 
prosperity  and  power.  With  a  wisdom  unexam- 
pled in  this  country,  her  people  have  taken  hold 
of  the  great  interest  of  agriculture  with  more  en- 
erg}'  and  system  than  can  be  found  in  the  legis- 
lative action  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

We  have  now  before  us,  through  the  attention 
of  Mr.  John  C.  Holmes,  the  accomplished  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Society,  the  eighth  volume  of 
its  agricultural  transactions,  containing  nearly  a 
thousand  pages  of  printed  matter.  In  the  midst 
of  this  mass  there  are  many  papers  of  value, 
showing  a  large  amount  of  observation,  research 
and  experiment,  and  an  intimate,  practical  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  business  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  its 
theories,  and  its  aspects  in  a  theoretical  and  sci- 
entific point  of  view. 

A  paper  on  The  PotaiOy  another  on  The  Breed- 
ing and  Management  of  8he^,  on  Fruit  Trees, 
on  The  Ctdtivaiion  of  Clover,  on  Tfiarough  Drain- 
ing, and  one  by  Joseph  R.  Williams,  read  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  Agricultural  College.  The 
paper  that  follows  is  the  annual  Address  before 
the  Calhoun  County  Agricultural  Society,  by  Prof. 
J.  £.  Tennet  ;  it  abounds  with  pleasant  refer- 
ences and  useful  suggestions.  Among  other 
things,  it  gives  the  following  striking  compari- 
son: 

"Hichigan  has  56,243  square  miles— Arkansas  62,198.  Ifkid. 
gan  has  a  population  of  397,754  ;  Arkansas  209,897 ;  47,100  of 
them  are  slaves.  Michigan  has  property  valuation,  $09,787,295 ; 
Arkansas,  $39,841,025.  Michigan,  value  of  Earms,  $51,874,446  ; 
Arkansas,  $15,256,215.  Michigan,'  improved  land,  $11,922,110 ; 
Arkansas,  $6,647,969,  value  of  slaves  included.  Mldilgan  has 
an  educational  income  of  $214,717 ;  Arkanf  as,  $105,819.  Michi- 
gan has  56  newspapers ;  Arkansas,  9.  This  last  comp«tfison  is 
wonderftd.  But  9  newspapers  in  Arlcansas !  The  literature  of 
any  country  is  a  pretty  Mife  index  of  its  prosperity.  No  one  can 
doubt  but  that  the  rich  soil  of  Arkansas  has  a  capacity  equal  to 
that  of  our  own  State,  for  fanning  Interests,  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  Slaveiy  paralyzes  every  species  of  improvement." 

Then  follows  the  address  from  Genesee  Coun* 
ty,  by  C.  P.  Atery,  also  a  capital  paper.  But 
why  did  they  print  it  twice  P  If  delirered  befbre 
two  societies,  one  insertion  in  the  Transactions 
would  seem  to  be  enough.  The  address  before 
the  Jackson  county  society,  by  Rev.  Eluah  H. 
PiLCHEB,  the  Munroe  County,  by  A.  R.  Strong, 
and  that  of  Wm.  M.  Fenton,  of  the  Shiawassee 
County,  are  also  practical  and  excellent  produc- 
tious.  There  are  also,  reports  upon  farms,  drain- 
ing, &c.,  which  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  farmers,  if  these  papers  find  their  way  into  the 
^nspapers  of  the  State. 

This  energetic  State  has  the  honor,  we  believe, 
of  establishing  an  Agricultural  College,  with  all 
its  professors  and  necessary  officers ;  has  a  tract 
of  nearly  700  acres  of  land,  and  statable  buildings 
already  erected  upon  it.  That  she  may  make 
steady  and  healthful  advancement  in  this  noble 
enterprise  is  our  sincere  wish. 


Salt. — An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
rock  and  sea  salt  has  been  patented  in  England, 
which  consists  in  fusing  the  raw  salt,  and  keep- 
ing it  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  tran(juil  fiision, 
decanting;  it  into  hot  molds,  or  letting  it  cool 
slowly ;  in  this  manner,  all  the  impurities  are  se- 
parated from  the  mass  in  fusion,  and  are  elimin- 
ated by  crvstallization  by  the  dry  process,  which 
corresponds  with  crystallization  oy  the  wet  one. 

Farming  in  Maine.— The  town  of  Exeter,  in 
Penobscot  county,  Maine,  is  almost  exclusively  a 
farming  town,  and  a  recent  examination  and  esti- 
mate of  its  value  by  competent  gentlemen,  has 
led  them  to  the  declaration  that  it  is  worth  now 
twenty  times  as  much  as  it  was  twenty  years 
since.  It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  farming  in 
Maine  is  not  a  good  business. 


aaVESTTH  IiSGISIiATIVlD  AGBIOUIiTir- 

TlATi  HBlGTUra. 

[UPOBTKn  roa  vbi  fabhsb  bt  mras  t.  hahhb.] 

At  the  seventh  Legislative  Agricultural  meet* 
ing,  held  at  the  State  House  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Hon.  Mr.  Felton,  of  Worcester  county, 
presided.  "Drainage*  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. ^ 

Mr.  Bjchardson,  of  Franklin  county,  deemed 
the  subject  one  of  great  importance,  and  one  oa 
which  farmers  needed  information.  The  wet  and 
unproductive  spots  so  prevalent  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  should  be  made  available  for 
agricultural  purposes.  They  had  heard  of  brush 
drains,  but  he  could  not  recommend  them  in  his 
section.  Their  land  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
small  stones,  and  it  having  occurred  to  him  that 
they  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  place  of 
brush  wood,  he  made  from  75  to  100  rods  of  drain 
with  them.  He  dug  the  drain  wider  than  would 
be  necessary  in  the  use  of  tiles,  and  from  2  to  2i 
feet  deep,  they  being  twenty  inches  wide  at  the 
top  and  from  12  to  14  inches  at  the  bottom.  He 
plftoed  amall  stones  on  the  bottom  from  12^o  14 
inohee  apart,  and  then  placed  a  cover  of  larger 
stones  over  them.  Then  he  filled  in  with  smaller 
stones,  leaving  the  smallest  on  the  top.  Bushes, 
sods  or  coarse  hay  was  then  placed  on  top.  This 
was  made  in  April  and  May  of  last  year.  It  waa 
a  very  wet  season,  and  in  a  very  few  days  water 
commenced  running  from  the  drains,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  whemnot  prevented  by  the  frost.  The 
soil  was  black  and  springy.  The  immediate  ben- 
efit of  this  was,  that  the  soil  became  in  condition 
for  cultivation  in  good  season,  and  did  not  bake 
or  become  hard.  It  also  took  the  stones  out  of 
the  way  and  out  of  sight  Time  must  detennine 
as  to  the  durability  of  this  drain,  whether  or  not 
it  would  fill  up.    It  cost  about  50  cents  a  rod. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Boston,  said  they  got  their  first 
principles  of  drainage  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  necessary  that  almost  all  lands 
be  drained.  In  our  climate,  it  seemed  to  the 
speaker,  that  drainage  was  only  necessary  in 
springy  and  hard,  clayey  soils.  The  best  soil  in 
the  world  was  that  which  would  hold  the  ammo- 
nia best.  Sometimes  water  ran  off  too  fast  and . 
left  the  land  to  suffer  from  drought  Drainage 
would  hardly  pay  in  this  country  except  on  springy 
soils,  and  those  with  a  day  subsoil.  How  should 
we  drain  them  ?  The  tile  drain  was  doubtless  the 
best,  but  too  expensive  for  common  use.  Open 
drains,  which  should  not  be  over  30  feet  apart, 
were  unsightly  and  very  inconvenient  Drains 
should  without  doubt  be  covered,  and  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bichardson  were  doubtless  next 
best  after  tiles,  and  would  last  20  years.  He  had 
made  similar  drains  10  years  ago.  They  were 
now  dischaiging  water  with  regularity.  It  might 
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be  supposed  that  wat^  would  hardly  find  its  way 
through  these  stones,  but  water  would  make  way 
through  very  small  crevices  if  there  was  but  a 
slight  falL 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, did  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  draining 
in  this  country,  for  the  reason  which  had  been 
stated.  But  he  rose  to  introduce  a  genileman 
of  experience  in  this  matter,  who  had  constructed 
foiir  miles  of  drain.  He  referred  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
NoiTRSE,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  NoimsE  said  that  he  had  laid  two  miles  of 
tile  drain,  in  which  he  made  use  o(  10,000  tiles, 
and  about  the  same  distance  of  stone  drain,  on 
his  farm  in  Orrington,  Maine.  His  stone  drains 
were  four  feet  deep.  They  were  constructed  of 
side  stones  covered  with  flat  stones  to  form  a 
channel  for  the  water.  He  then  filled  with  small 
stones  about  six  inches  deep,  then  threw  on  sod, 
turf  or  bushes,  to  exdude  the  particles  of  soil,  and 
then  returned  the  soil.  This  cost  from  90  cents  to 
$1,00  a  rod.  His  small  drains  were  3i  feet  deep, 
similar  to  the  above,  and  cost  from  75  cents  to  87 
cents  per  rod,  deducting  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
in  getting  rid  of  the  stones.  His  small  tile  drains 
were,  less  in  width,  but  of  the  same  depth,  and 
equal  care  was  used  in  laying  them.  \Vhen  la- 
bor was  dear  they  cost  ft-om  80  to  88  cents  per 
rod.  His  soil  was  springy  and  cold,  with  a  hard 
pan.  The  drains  were  laid  four  rods  apart,  and 
afterwards  the  land  was  plowed  crosswise  over 
them.  The  efiect  was  to  put  these  lands  in  good 
working  condition  earlier  in  the  season  than  any 
other  land  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1852,  a  lot 
of  springy  land  which  he  had  drained  with  tiles 
was  in  good  plowing  condition  as  soon  as  the 
frost  was  out.  Before  the  drainage,  cattle  could 
not  cross  it  in  early  June  without  miring.  The 
effect  of  drainage  on  the  field  crops,  including 
roots  and  grain,  was  equally  marked,  giving  an 
increased  return  of  more  than  double  the  extra 
cost,  and  it  more  than  doubled  the  grass  crop. 
The  last  foot  in  the  depth  of  a  drain  was  the 
most  expensive  and  the  most  valuable,  but  $37,50 
per  acre  would  cover  all  the  expense  of  drainage. 
This  was  a  process  which  increased  in  value  with 
years.  It  enabled  the  later  as  well  as  earlier  cul- 
tivation of  the  land.  His  own  land  in  Maine, 
drained  in  this  manner,  had  been  plowed  as  late 
as  November  20th.  He  found  that  the  cost  of 
the  tile  drain  was  a  little  larger  than  the  stone 
drain.  He  made  no  account  of  the  advantage  of 
getting  rid  of  the  small  stones.  He  found  no 
diflsrence  in  the  operation  of  the  two  drains  on 
his  own  farm,  which  was  a  pretty  steep  hill-side, 
with  a  northern  exposure.  He  could  not  recom* 
mend  an  open  drain  with  stones. 

Mr.  HowA&D,  of  the  CuUivator,  said  that  ar- 
rangements were  making  to  famish  tUe  at  a 


cheaper  rate  than  heretofore.  Drains  were  made 
in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  a  rod.  They 
would  be  for  sale  at  all  the  agricultural  warehouses 
here.  Their  average  depth  was  21  feet.  There 
might  be  cases  where  a  depth  of  4  feet,  or  more, 
might  be  necessary.  It  was  found  in  England 
that  in  very  tenacious  soils,  depth  would  not 
compensate  for  great  width  of  space  between  the 
drains.  The  effect  of  water  left  on  the  surface 
was  to  bake  and  stiffen  the  soil.  On  springy 
soils,  where  sub-aquatic  plants  were  observable, 
drainage  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Wareham,  had  found  drains  of 
great  advantage  even  ten  rods  apart.  He  had 
doubled  the  value  of  lands  by  open  drains  this 
distance  apart.  K  his  drains  were  nearer  togeth- 
er he  had  found  the  grass  lighter.  They  drained 
the  land  too  much.  Tipping  in  stones  without 
the  care  of  laying  them  had  not  worked  so  well 
as  bushes. 

Mr.  Flint  offered  the  following  resolutions  re- 
ferring to  the  death  of  Col.  Moses  Newell,  of 
Newbury,  which  were  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
after  feeling  and  eloquent  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  by  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Fay,  of  Bos* 
Ion,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth* 

Besolved,  That  we  contemplate  with  deep  and 
unmingled  sorrow  the  death  of  our  late  associatCi 
the  Hon.  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury. 

Besolvedf  That  we  feel  most  sensibly  the  great 
obli^tions  which  rest  upon  the  communitv  to 
chensh  his  memoir,  for  the  lively  interest  which 
he  manifested  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
for  that  benevolence,  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
heart  which  gained  him  the  confidence  and  re* 
spect  of  all. 

Besolvedf  That  we  sympathize  most  deeply  with 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased  in  their 
heavy  bereavement,  and  that  while  we  mingle 
our  tears  with  theirs,  we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that 
he  has  passed  to  a  higher  and  more  glorious  state 
of  existence  and  happiness. 

Besohed,  That  a  cop^  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
published  in  the  report  of  this  meeting. 


VXW  OBAFTDTG-  WAX. 

We  find  in  the  papers  the  following  recipe  for. 
making  grtrfUng  wax.  It  is  similar  to  a  composi- 
tion which  has  long  been  used  for  covering  limbs 
where  they  are  cut  off  in  pruning.  It  may  prove 
well,  and  will  cost  but  little  to  try  it.  It  is  a^ 
follows : 

Take  two  ounces  of  common  rosin,  melt  it  slow 
over  a  fire,  being  careful  not  to  heat  it  so  much 
as  to  make  it  tm'ow  off  its  spirit  of  turpentine. 
When  it  becomes  clear  as  syrup,  add  a  little  less 
than  one  ounce  of  idcohol,  and  mix  well  and  put 
in  a  bottle  at  once  and  cork  tight.  Alcohol  is  to 
be  added  sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  liauid  and 
keep  it  so,  and  when  applied  to  trees,  it  nardens 
at  once  and  forms  an  air-tight  covering.  , 
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For  tfte  New  England  Farmer, 
BUGAB  MAKING. 
TAPPING  THE  TREES. 

The  old-fashioned  barbarous  method  of  hating 
is  now  mostly  disused ;  and  the  custom  of  using 
an  inch  auger,  or  eren  one  of  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  should  also  be  discontinued.  The  practice, 
too,  of  fastening  a  spout  under  the  auger-'hole  by 
means  of  a  gouge,  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended. A  bit,  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  diam- 
eter, is  large  enough.  I  use  no  other,  though  my 
trees  are  from  one  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
through.  As  for  "spiles,**  the  best  when  made, 
and  the  easiest  to  make,  are  made  from  white 
pine.  Take  free  sticks  eight  inches  long,  and  split 
them  up  into  pieces  five-eighths  of  an  inch  square. 
Saw  them  half  in  two  on  opposite  sides,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  each  end.  You  can 
split  them  with  a  knife  or  chisel  as  easily  as  you 
could  open  an  oyster.  Every  slick  will  thus  fur- 
nish you  two  spiles  in  the  rough,  five  and  one- 
half  inches  long.  Bore  holes  through  the  square 
ends  with  a  bit,  and  if  the  timber  is  soft,  a  pod- 
bit  will  remove  the  wood  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  of  burning.  Whittle  them,  not  to  a  point, 
but  so  that  they  will  exactly  fit  your  three-eighths 
bore.  Spiles  should  not  be  driven  hard  into  a 
tree,  for  if  they  are  dry,  they  will  be  likely  to 
swell  and  press  the  bark  on  each  side  so  as  to  kill 
it,  causing  a  wound  that  will  require  a  long  time 
to  heal.  It  is  very  easy  to  set  them  perfectly  tight 
with  the  hand. 

You  can  box  the  tree  anywhere  from  one  to  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  selecting  a  place  where  the 
timber  is  free  and  straight-grained.  The  sunny 
side  of  the  tree  is  to  be  preferred  early  in  the 
season ;  later,  the  shady  side  is  best  If  there  is 
much  snow,  spike  up  your  tubs ;  if  not,  I  would 
set  many  of  them  on  the  ground,  if  the  roots  were 
not  in  the  way ;  this  is  much  better  in  a  windy 
place,  than  to  hang  them  up.  Spiles  can  be  made 
of  various  lengths,  up  to  two  and  three  feet  long, 
to  suit  the  different  locations.  Bore  about  an  inch 
deep  at  first,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
more  each  subsequent  time ;  as  you  will  general- 
ly need  to  tap  over  twice  during  the  season ;  but 
never  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  wood. 
Large  trees  may  sometimes  be  tapped  over  by 
transferring  the  tub  from  the  south  side  to  the 
north,  when  the  south  side  ceases  to  run. 

SPIKES. 

Wrought  nails  are  not  fit  to  hang  up  tubs  with. 
I  use  spikes  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  two 
and  one-half  or  three  inches  long,  and  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  smiare,  with  a  heavy  brad  head,  and 
flat  point  so  that  they  may  cut  their  way  into  the 
tree  without  splitting  the  bark,  and  also  be  more 
easily  drawn.  Good  spikes  for  the  purpose  are 
worth  $1,25  per  hundred. 

CARE  OF  SAP. 

Be  esnecially  careful  to  keep  your  sap  clean 
both  in  tne  storage  and  the  boilers,  and  thus  save 
the  eggs  and  milk  which  the  Tribune  recommends 
to  be  used.  Leaves  and  other  foreign  substances 
will  discolor  your  sugar  very  badly.  The  best 
way  is  to  prevent  all  need  of  cleansing.  To  dip 
sap  from  one  pan  to  another,  as  is  advised  by  the 
Tribune^  would  be  worse  than  labor  lost.  To  dip 
a  single  barrel  would  be  uo  great  matter,  but  to 


dip  twenty-five  barrels  per  day,  or  four  hundred 
barrels  in  the  season,  (tne  quantity  I  boiled  last 
year,)  would  be  an  additional  labor  I  should  not 
DC  willing  to  incur.  Besides,  even  if  it  cost  noth- 
ing, I  should  choose  not  to  have  it  done. 

THE  SYRUP 

need  not  be  taken  out  oftener  than  once  a  day  \ 
and  should  not  be  thicker  than  will  make  six 
pounds  to  the  gallon,  since  it  will  not  settle  clear, 
if  but  a  little  too  thick.  When  it  is  reduced  to 
the  right  point,  (a  thing  best  learned  by  experi- 
ence,) take  the  pans  off  and  turn  it  out ;  for,  if 
you  undertake  to  draw  it  off  at  one  corner  by  an 
outlet  made  for  the  purpose,  you  will  be  likely  to 
burn  some,  as  your  arch  will  probably  be  hot. 
Two  persons  can  easily  remove  tne  pans,  if  made, 
as  they  should  be,  with  two  handles  on  each  side. 
But  it  will  be  said  that  this  plan  will  not  work, 
if  there  is  but  one  person  tending  the  boilers.  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  can  take  off  the  biggest  pan  I 
have  described,  without  help.  Near  the  middle 
of  your  arch,  upon  one  side,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  from,  it,  set  a  post  of  proper  height  for 
the  Purpose.  Fasten  a  light  pole,  that  you  can 
hanale  easily,  to  the  top  of  the  post  by  a  pin 
driven  in  vertically.  To  that  part  of  the  pole 
which  comes  just  over  the  centre  of  the  pan,  at- 
tach a  cord  that  has  been  doubled,  or  two  cords, 
if  you  choose,  each  being  tied  in  the  middle.  You 
will  then  have  as  many  cords  hanging  from  the 
pole  as  handles  to  each  pan.  To  each  of  them 
fasten  a  hook  made  of  strong  wire,  hook  them 
into  the  handles,  and  then,  if  the*  height  of  your 
post  and  the  length  of  your  cords  are  rightly  ad- 
justed, by  lifting  at  the  free  end  of  your  pole,  you 
can  raise  your  pan,  swing  it  round,  and  set  it  on 
a  platform  that  you  can  readily  construct.  This 
is  easily  done,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
having  two  hands  in  the  sugar-place  when  you 
"syrup  down." 

Strain  the  syrup  through  a  tolerably  fine  strain- 
er into  tubs  (of  a  large  size,  if  you  prefer,)  but 
not  into  iron  kettles,  and  let  it  have  time  to  set- 
tle perfectly  before  "sugaring  off." 

About  tms  and  a  few  other  things  I  will  say  a 
few  words  in  the  next  paper.  £.  H.  O. 

Uijiadale,  March,  1858. 


For  the  New  ^gLxnd  Farmer. 
FABMS  XS  BUTIiAKD  OO.,  YSBMONT. 

"L.  S.,"of  Castleton,  Vt., recently  said  in  your 
columns,  "that  not  one  farm  in  fifty  in  Butland 
county  has  or  can  be  made  to  pay  four  per  cent, 
upon  the  assessed  value  thereof."  I  think  he  is 
mistaken.  We  certainly  send  large  quantities  of 
produce  away  after  reserving  enough  for  all  our 
wants.  I  understand  that  the  Brighton  and  Cam- 
bridge Markets  receive  their  largest  sunplies  of 
cattle  and  sheep  from  Vermont,  and  I  nave  no 
doubt  that  Rutland  county  supplies  her  full  share 
of  them. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Vermont  has  plenty  . . 
good  land  that  maybe  cultivated  at  abetter  profit 
in  small  farms  than  can  be  obtained  by  farming 
in  the  West.  Large  farms  are  well  enough  where 
there  is  large  capital  and  large  skill.  The  great 
trouble  with  us  is,  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  not 
educated  for  farming  business  ;  most  of  them  are 
looking  to  something  else  for  a  livingi  partly  be- 
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cause  they  have  heard  the  cry  so  often  that  "there 
can  be  nothing  made  in  farming/'  New  England 
is  the  place  for  honest  enterprise,  and  for  farming  | 
especially, — ^but  then  men  and  women  ought  to 
understand  the  business  as  well  as  the  cabinet- 
maker or  wheelwright  does  his. 
South  Londonderry,  R,  1868. 


J.  E.  vr. 


BB  GBNTUB  WITH  THY  WDPE. 

Be  gentle:  for  you  little  know 

How  many  trials  rise ; 
Although  to  thee  they  may  be  flmaU, 

To  her  of  giant  aise. 

Be  gentle !  though  perchance  that  lii» 

May  speak  a  murmuring  tone, 
The  heart  may  beat  with  Und&en  yet, 

And  Joy  to  be  thine  own.  , 

Be  gentle  !  weary  hours  of  pain 

'  Via  woman's  lot  to  bear } 
Then  yield  her  what  support  thoa  can, 

And  all  her  sorrows  share. 

Be  gentle  !  for  the  noblest  hearts 

At  times  may  have  some  grief. 
And  even  in  a  pettish  word, 

May  seek  to  find  relief. 

Be  gentle !  for  unkindness  now 

May  rouse  an  angry  storm, 
That  all  the  after  years  of  life 

In  Tain  may  Btri?e  to  calm. 

Be  gentle !  none  are  perfect— 

Tbou*rt  dearer  fkr  than  life ; 
Then,  husband,  bear  and  sdll  fort>ear— 

Be  gentle  to  thy  wife.  FAinrr  Fibh. 


JFbr  th9  New  England  Fanner. 
BLOOD  MAinmiS—AN  XXFJIBIMBITT. 

Mr,  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  inquire,  through  you, 
if  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  still  continue  to  manu- 
facture the  blood  manure,  of  which  I  bought  last 
season  ?  K  bo,  I  propose  to  give  the  results  of 
what  I  used  by, way  of  trial,  both  for  their  bene- 
fit and  for  the  advantage  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity, through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer.  Think- 
ing as  I  du  that  the  farmer  cannot  manure  too 
highly,  and  that  some  concentrated  manure  may 
be  used  to  much  advantage  in  forcing  forward 
the  young  crops,  I  have  always  used,  to  consid- 
erable extent,  stimulating  manures  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

I  began  to  use  guano  among  the  first,  having 
taken  two  bags  of  Ruggles,  Xourse  &  Mason,  I 
think  of  their  first  importation,  and  have  used  it 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ever  since,  mostly  with 
profit  to  myself. 

But  as  it  became  more  known  and  in  greater 
demand,  the  sellers  of  the  article,  deeming  it  a 
necessity  to  the  farmer,  continued  to  raise  the 
price,  until  they  carried  it  too  high  for  their  own 
advantage.  I  then  began  to  try  other  fertilizers. 
Super-phosphate,  ashes,  muriate  of  lime,  (a  poor 
manure,  according  to  my  opinion,  by  the  way,) 
fish  guano,  &c.,  still  continuing,  however,  to  use 
Peruvian  guano  side  by  side  with  the  other  ma- 
nures mentioned,  and  comparing  the  cost  and  the 
result. 

Last  year,  on  seeing  the  advertisement  of  the 
concentrated  blood  manure,  I  resolved  to  try  tliat, 
side  by  side  with  guano  and  super-phosphate,  on 


a  small  scale,  and  therefore  purchased  two  bags, 
weighing,  I  believe,  300  lbs.  The  cost,  I  think, 
was  $35  or  $40  per  ton,  while  guano  was  selling 
for  $68  or  $70;  the  blood  manure  being  but 
little  over  one-half  as  much  per  lb.  as  the  latter. 

I  applied  it  in  the  hill  to  corn,  as  nearly  as  1 
could  in  equal  proportions  of  weigJU,  thus  making 
it  cost  me  about  twice  as  much  where  I  manurea 
with  guano  as  with  the  blood  manure.  I  put  up 
stakes  at  the  end  of  the  rows,  marked  for  each 
kind  of  fertilizer  on  the  land,  and  watched  the 
effects  through  the  season.  I  used  on  the  piece 
guano,  super-phosphate,  muriate  of  lime  and 
blood  manure,  ten  rows  of  each,  leaving  ten  rows 
unmanured.  I  said  I  watched  the  growth  through 
the  season  with  much  interest,  and  could  perceive 
but  little  difference  between  the  looks  of  the  com 
manured  with  blood  manure  and  super-phosphate, 
both  being  of  a  darker  green  and  more  luxuriant 
growth  by  far  than  where  the  muriate  was  used, 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  better 
growth  than  where  the  com  was  not  manured  in 
the  hill  at  all.  The  fi;uanoed  rows  were  nearly, 
but  not  quite  up  to  tne  rows  on  which  the  blood 
manure  was  used,  but  at  double  the  cost;  and 
we  must  also  take  into  consideration  that  not  one 
year  in  five  is  as  good  as  the  last  to  obtain  all  the 
virtues  of  guano.  In  a  dry  season  I  have  found  it 
worse  than  money  thrown  away  to  apply  it. 
Therefore  I  shall  use  the  blood  manure  in  future 
as  a  stimulant,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions  in 
favor  of  super-phosphate. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  super-phosphate, 
that  you  are  not  sure  of  getting  a  good  article, 
and  being  manufactured  at  a  distance — I  have 
alwavs  used  De  Burg's — ^it  Is  not  (should  what 
you  bought  prove  inferior,)  so  handy  to  blow  the 
manufacturer  up  as  it  would  be  to  complain  of  a 
firm  nearer  home. 

For  their  sake,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
ing community,  I  hope  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  will 
continue  to  make  and  sell  the  blood  manure,  and 
from  their  well  known  standing  as  fair  business 
men,  I  think  we  may  relv  upon  the  article  as  be* 
ing  what  it  professes  to  be. 

I  intended  to  harvest  the  rows  and  husk  them 
separately,  when  I  could  have  given  a  more  definite 
result ;  but  fortunately  for  me,  althoueh  unfortu- 
nately for  mv  making  on  accurate  trial,  I  had  so 
much  fruit  last  fall,  and  was  so  much  hurried 
thereby,  that  I  did  not  do  .so. 

Westford,  March  1.  L.  H.  Hildreth. 


Cure  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog. — A 
writer  in  the  National  IntilUgencer  says  that 
spirits  of  hartshorn  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  wound,  he  adds,  should 
be  constantly  bauted  with  it,  and  three  or  four 
doses,  diluted,  taken  inwardly  during  the  day. 
The  hartshorn  decomposes,  chemically,  the  vims 
insinuated  into  the  wound,  and  immediately  al- 
ters and  destroys  its  delecterioqsness.  The  wri- 
ter, who  resided  in  Brazil  for  some  time,  first 
tried  it  for  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  and  found  that 
it  removed  pain  and  inflammation  almost  instant- 
ly. Subsequently  he  tried  it  for  the  bite  of  a 
rattlesnake,  with  similar  success.  At  tl^e  sug 
gestion  of  the  writer,  an  old  friend  and  physician 
tried  it  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  and  always  with 
success. — Qerm4xntown  Telegraph. 
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For  Urn  New  BngUtnd  Parmer, 

CUIiTaBE  OF  THE  MANGOIiD  ^WCTBTZBIi. 

BY    nENEY  F.  FRENCH. 

Valaeof  the  Mangoldr— Fed  to  Govts  in  Uie  City  of  London — Cul- 
ture in  Lincolnshire,  England — Culture  in  Ireland— Letter 
from  Mr.  Boyle,  Farmer  at  the  Albert  Model  Farm. 

In  no  single  point  did  my  opinions  meet  ^ith 
a  more  decided  change,  in  my  wanderings  last 
summer  in  Europe,  than  with  respect  to  the  value 
of  the  mangold  wurtzel.  My  belief  now  is, 
that  we  can  cultivate  no  other  root  for  stock  so 
profitably  as  this,  and  I  hope  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  will  give  it  a  fair  trial  the  coming  season. 

The  results  of  careful  inquiry  in  many  places 
in  England  and  Ireknd,  and  of  observations  in 
Belgium  and  France,  where  the  climate  is  hot  and 
dry  in  summer,  may  be  given  in  a  few  lines. 
The  mangold  is  more  easily  cultivated  and  yields 
a  greater  weight  than  any  other.  It  is  in  gener- 
al of  about  the  value,  bushel  for  bushel,  with 
Swede  turnips,  for  all  homed  cattle.  It  is  valu- 
able for  sheep,  for  horses  and  for  swine.  Many 
English  farmers  consider  the  mangold  equal  in 
value  to  carrots,  bushel  for  bushel,  for  cows. 
Swine,  they  say,  will  thrive  well  on  them  raw  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
profitable  to  raise  for  milch  cows.  All  agree  that 
they  should  not  be  fed  out  until  after  Christmas. 
Many  say  they  are  actually  poisonous  to  cattle 
in  the  folL  They  doubtless  undergo  some  rip- 
ening process,  like  winter  apples,  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  ground,  or  some  fermentation, 
which  adapts  them  to  the  wants  of  animals. — 
Twenty- five  or  thirty  tons  of  2240  lbs.  is  a  com- 
mon crop  to  the  acre  in  England.  I  think  three 
or  four  tons  of  them  can  be  raised  with  the  same 
labor  as  one  ton  of  carrots.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  stand  a  drought  like  the  mangold.  They 
have  been  known  frequently  to  strike  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  four  feet  drain,  and  so  have  a  good 
chance  to  find  all  the  water  that  is  going.  The 
beet,  of  which  the  mangold  is  a  huge  variety, 
thrives  well  in  France,  as  is  well  known,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  sugar.  I  observed 
through  both  France  and  Belgium  that  the  beet 
endured  drought  better  than  Indian  corn.  In 
our  hot,  dry  summers,  it  must  be  our  surest  root 
crop.  I  had  always  supposed  it  easily  produced, 
but  not  to  be  of  much  value.  My  attention  was 
first  called  to  it  in  London,  a  strange  place  to 
study  the  culture  of  root  crops. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fashion  at  the  West  End 
in  London,  a  sensitive  and  discriminating  nose 
may  detect  the  rural  flavor  of  the  cow-house.  I 
soon  found  a  stable  near  my  boarding-house  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cows.  Visiting  them  of- 
ten, I  took  careful  notes  of  the  mode  of  keeping, 
the  structure  of  the  stables,  quantity  of  milk  and 
breed  of  animals,  which  I  will  advert  to  when 


there  is  room  in  the  paper.  All  I  wish  to  say 
now,  is,  that  I  never  saw  a  better  collection  of 
cows,  and  that  then,  in  the  month  of  June,  each 
cow  received  three  pecks  daily  of  mangolds. 
My  inference  is  that  if  it  is  profitable  to  feed  this 
root  to  cows,  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  sum- 
mer, it  must  be  profitable  for  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try to  use  iL 

Everywhere  I  heard  the  same  opinion,  and 
made  it  a  subject  of  conversation  often,  that  I 
might  not  mistake  the  opinion  of  a  few  for  pub- 
lic sentiment.  In  July,  I  passed  a  week  with 
Ralph  Lowe,  Esq.,  of  Brauncewell  Manor,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  found  that  he  and  all  the  other 
good  farmers  of  one  of  the  best  farmed  districts 
in  England  thought  very  highly  of  the  mangold. 
So  after  dinner  one  day,  I  took  my  pen  and  note- 
book, and  asked  him  to  give  me  careful  direc- 
tions how  to  cultivate  the  crop  in  his  country. 
Mr.  Lowe  is  as  reliable  as  any  man  in  England, 
and  his  mode  is  correct  for  his  district,  and  a  lit- 
tle Yankee  shrewdness  may  adapt  it  to  America. 
I  give  the  directions  almost  verbatim,  as  I  re- 
corded them  that  pleasant  summer  evening,  in 
"Merrie  England.'' 

"Take  dry  land,  well  drained, — ^not  clay, — that 
will  work  fine,  say  after  wheat.  Manure  with 
twelve  tons  of  good  manure  to  the  acre,  at  least, 
and  the  more  the  better.  Plow  it  in  six  inches, 
and  leave  it  till  spring  {  then  when  dry  enough, 
harrow  deep,  roll  and  work  fine  with  plow  and 
harrow.  Sow  broadcast  at  least  500  lbs.  of  salt, 
twice  the  quantity  is  better.  Throw  into  ridges 
twenty*seveu  inches  apart  with  a  common  plow. 
Soak  the  seed  eighteen  hours  in  water,  and  lay 
on  a  dry  cloth  twenty-four  hours.  Drill  with  a 
hand-drill  three  to  six  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
Examine  and  see  if  the  seed  is  sound  or  has  been 
eaten  by  an  insect.  Drill  100  lbs.  of  super- 
phosphate with  ashes,  the  more  the  better,  with 
the  seed  on  the  ridge,  the  ridge  having  been  first 
rolled  lightly  to  flatten  it.  Sow  one  inch  deep, 
by  hand,  drop  the  seed  six  inches  apart.  Hoe  as 
soon  as  up — thin  out  to  one  foot  apart.  Horse 
hoe  and  keep  clean.  Look  over  and  be  sure  to 
have  but  one  plant  in  a  place. 

In  October  or  November  gather  without  break- 
ing the  skin,  cut  or  twist  off  the  top  an  inch 
above  the  root,  remove  the  earth  with  a  dull  in- 
strument, so  as  not  to  cut  the  root.  They  are 
usually  stacked  and  covered  with  straw  and  earth 
in  England,  but  will  probably  (says  Mr.  Lowe,) 
keep  like  potatoes  anywhere.  Average  crop,  26 
to  30  tons  of  2240  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Spread  the 
leaves  evenly  over  the  ground,  and  plow  in.  By 
no  means  remove  them  from  the  land.  Do  not 
feed  out  till  February,  because  the  mangold  is 
poisonous  early  in  the  season,  and  will  scour  the 
cattle  and  do  them  no  good." 
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So  much  for  Lincolnahire.  Nearly  two  months 
after  this  my  wanderings  led  me  to  Dublin,  in 
Ireland,  and  to  the  Government  Model  Farm  at 
Glasneven,  close  by.  I  shall  some  day,  perhaps, 
hare  a  long  story  to  tell  of  this  school  and  farm, 
but  now  mangold  is  the  word.  I  never  saw  bet^ 
ter  crops  in  my  life  than  on  the  model  farm,  and 
the  mangold  I  found  in  high  favor  there  too. 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  Superintendent,  was  absent, 
but  Mr.  Boyle,  the  farmer,  a  man  of  great  intel- 
li^nce,  showed  me  the  farm.  I  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  mangolds,  and  had  become  so 
much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  crop 
to  us  at  home,  that  I  requested  Mr.  Boyle  to 
furnish  me  with  an  account  of  its  cultivation  for 
publication  in  America. 

Mindful  of  his  partial  promise,  Mr.  Boyle  has 
written  me  the  following  letter,  which  I  know  will 
interest  our  readers.  The  article  referred  to  in  it 
has  not  yet  been  received,  but  will  be  in  some 
form  given  to  the  public  when  it  comes. 

We  have  here  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
views  of  persons  quite  remote  ft'om  each  other, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  well  they  are 
agreed,  especially  as  to  the  points  that  the  man- 
gold is  very  valuable,  and  that  it  must  not  be  fed 

early  in  the  season. 

Albikt  Modbl  Fabm,     ) 
GUunefriHj  DtibUoy  VUh  Feib,^  1858.  ) 

Sir  : — At  your  visit  to  this  farm  last  autumn  I 
promised  to  forward  you  a  report  on  the  cultiva- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  mangold  wurtsel ;  and  on  speak- 
ing to  Dr.  Kirpatrick  (the  Superintendent)  on  the 
suDJect,  he  thought  better  to  allow  the  advanced 
pupils  here  to  compete  for  prizes,  offered  by  him- 
self, for  the  best  essav  on  that  crop,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  you. 
This  I  agreed  to,  and  I  therefore,  for  the  present, 
forego  the  pleasure  I  should  have  derived  from 
sending  you  a  paper  of  my  own  on  the  subject. 
The  essay  is  at  press,  and  it  shall  be  forwarded  to 
your  adcuress  immediately  after  issue. 

I  hope  it  will  reach  you  in  time  for  the  purpose 
originally  intended.  A  portion  of  the  essay  has 
just  appeared  in  the  Chemico-Agrtcultural  Socie- 
tff*8  Journal,  which  you  may  expect  along  with 
the  essay  in  a  complete  form.  Every  succeeding 
year  we  are  more  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  maneold  over  Swedes  for  general  purposes. 
The  oiuy  reason,  perhaps,  why  this  crop  snould 
not  altogether  take  the  place  of  Swedes,  on  deep, 
rich  land,  is  that  it  is  not  fit  for  use  until  it  has 
been  stored  for  about  two  months.  Hence  tur- 
nips, or  some  other  crop,  must  be  supplied  for 
this  period.  The  crop  of  mangold  wnich  you 
saw  growing  here  in  August,  produced  31  tons, 
per  statute  acre,  of  bulbs,  and  12  tons  of  leaves. 
Swedes  19  tons  per  acre ;  wheat  20  to  25  cwt. ; 
oats  30  cwt. ;  potatoes  8  tons.  Our  potatoes  are 
keeping  well  in  store,  and  the  crop  pays  us  bet- 
ter than  any  other  we  grow. 

Returning  to  the  mangold ;  it  requires  to  be 
largely  manured,  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be 
grown  deeply  tilled.  On  no  account  should  the 
young  plant  be  bled  by  any  of  the  implements  in 
the  after  culture.     Should  be  securely  stored  pre- 


vious to  the  setting  in  oi  frost;  the  long  varie- 
ties are  more  susceptible  of  injury  than  the  globe 
varieties — ^the  former  should  be  first  used.  If 
stored  in  ceUars,  it  must  be  well  ventilated,  oth- 
erwise the  heap  will  heat  and  decay.  Even  over 
^ound,  itt  large  piles,  the  crop  will  require  ven- 
tilation. It  occurs  to  me  that  it  will  take  great 
care  and  good  management  to  keep  the  mangold 
secure  from  the  frost  of  an  American  winter,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  proper  ventilation. 

In  taking  off  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  storing, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  crown  of  the  plant 
is  not  cut  into.  Some  persons  advocate  the 
breaking  off  the  leaves  by  the  hand.  I  prefer 
cutting  them  off  carefully.  The  bulbs  will  keep 
all  the  better  in  store  by  allowing  some  o/  tJie 
earth  to  remain  on  them  when  takmg  them  out  of 
the  land.  As  to  feeding  qualities,  the  mangold 
will  produce  more  milk  tiian  the  same  weight  of 
Sweaes,  and  the  milk  from  both  will  produce  as 
nearlv  as  possible  the  same  per  centage  of  cream ; 
but  the  butter  produced  from  the  former  will  be 

Ealer  in  color  than  from  the  latter.  Swedes, 
owever,  give  an  unpleasant  taste  to  milk,  which 
may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  little  nitre  in  the 
miUc  when  fresh. 

Some  of  these  points  may  not  be  touched  upon 
in  the  essay,  hence  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
saying  a  little  on  the  subject  here.  I  shall  be 
happj  at  any  time  to  give  you  my  views  on  any 
farming  subject  you  may  select. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  Patent  Office  Re  • 
port,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  your  own 
article.  I  have  a  great  many  near  relatives  in 
the  United  States,  most  of  wnom  are  engaged  in 
farming  pursuits — some  in  Ohio  and  others  in 
Wisconsin,  &c. — ^and  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  a  good  deal  about  the  country,  and  I 
am  always  glad  to  see  the  official  reports. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obt.  servt., 

William  Boyle. 

If  we  consider  the  above  statement,  as  to  «all 
the  crops  named,  we  shall  find  them  very  heavy. 
The  ton  should  bo  reckoned  2240  lbs.,  and  the 
cwt.  112  lbs.  The  wheat  crop,  then,  was  40 
to  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  reckoning  56  lbs.  to  the 
bushel;  the  oats  112  bushels  to  the  acre,  reckon- 
ing 30  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  potatoes  320 
bushels  of  56  lbs. 

When  shall  wc  have  Model  Farms  in  our  coun- 
try?   

For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

M08&8  NXIWELIi,  OF  WBST  NEWBUB?. 

M,  83. 

On  Saturday,  13th  inst,  at  noon,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  in  West  Newbury,  when 
the  mortal  remains  of  this  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zen of  the  county  of  Essex,  Mass.,  were  deposited 
in  the  silent  tomb.  I  have  rarely  known  a  better 
man.  An  intimate  acquaintance  of  more  than 
forty  years  has  confirmed  the  belief  that  he  was 
worthy  of  entire  confidence.  Inheriting,  as  he 
did,  a  vigorous  body  and  an  ample  farm,  from 
his  much  respected  sire,  he  was  content  to  remain 
a  genuine  specimen  of  the  New  England  farmer, 
without  deviating  into  tlie  quagmires  of  official 
life.    True,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  frien- 
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and  for  their  gratification,  he  several  times  ac- 
cepted office,  for  short  periods,  but  neyer  for  the 
vam  desire  of  official  distinction,  or  to  the  neg- 
lect of  his  family  or  farm.  Frank,  open  and  free, 
you  always  knew  where  to  find  hinu  He  was 
eminently  distinguished  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment and  integrity  of  character.  Gladly  would 
I  record  specifically  his  many  virtues,  did  I  not 
know  that  they  are  inefiaceably  engraved  on  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  well.  He  was  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  noblest  work  of  God 
— "an  honest  man." 
Maarck,  1858. 


P. 


For  (be  Nev  England  Pctnner, 
SCIONS.  SEEDS  AND  80II«B. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — If  I  mistake  not,  the  fol- 
lowing query  had,  some  time  ago,  a  place  in  your 
columns ;  viz : — "When  scions  are  taken  from  a 
fruit  tree,  and  grafted  upon  stocks  raised  from 
the  seeds  of  that  same  fruit  tree,  will  any  advan- 
tage or  detriment  result  from  the  practice  ?  or  is 
it  simply  immaterial  ?" 

No  response,  from  any  quarter,  was  given  to 
this  inquiry.  Possibly  if  now  repeated,  it  might 
attract  the  notice  of  some  horticulturist,  compe- 
tent, from  his  own  experience,  to  satisfy  the  douot. 

Another  point  of  interest,  not  yet  settled,  is 
this.  "In  selecting  a  suitable  soil  for  a  fruit  tree, 
should  the  ground  be  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  graft,  or  to  the  stock  ?"  In  the  case  of  pears 
on  quince  stocks,  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that 
the  soil  must  be  adapted  to  the  quince.  Yet,  on 
consulting  the  several  fruit  books  now  extant,  it 
will  be  found  that  each  fruit  is  described  as  re- 
quiring a  certain  kind  of  soil,  without  reference 
to  the  stock  on  which  it  may  be  growing.  How 
is  this  matter  to  be  understood  ?  As  the  roots 
proceed  from  the  stock,  it  would  seem  reasona- 
Die  that  the  ground  should  be  such  as  the  stock 
would  best  thrive  in.  But,  as  fruit  trees  are  graft- 
ed indiscriminately  on  various  stocks,  how  was  it 
discovered  that  certain  soils  were  adapted  to  cer- 
tain varieties  of  fruit  ? 

If  fruit  trees  can  henceforth  be  grown  upon 
their  own  roots,  by  M.  Dochmahl's  method,  or  by 
any  other  mode,  then  it  will  be  practicable  to  as- 
certain the  soil  suited  to  each  variety,  or  if  scions 
may  be  grafted  on  seeds  obtained  from  the  same 
tree  that  produced  'the  scion,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  soil  would  affect  both  stocks  and  graft 
alike,  but  how  the  point  is  to  be  determined 
when  several  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  growing 
on  stocks  of  other  unknown  varieties,  it  is  surely 
difficult  to  understand.  Far  East. 

Febitiary  23,  1858. 


A  Simple  Remedy. — A  writer  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  who  has  been  afflicted  severely  in  his 
familv  bv  that  appalling  disease,  bronchitis,  has 
found  relief  from  the  following  remedy : — Take 
honey  in  the  comb,  squeeze  it  out,  and  dilute 
with  a  little  water,  and  wet  the  lips  and  mouth 
occasionally  with  it.  It  has  never  been  known 
to  fail,  in  cases  where  children  had  throats  so 
swollen  as  to  be  unable  to  swallow.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  simple  remedy,  and  may  be  a  very  effica- 
cious one. 


DIBATH  OP  coil.  NEWSI.I.. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Col.  NewSLL 
came  to  us  like  one  of  those  unexpected  and 
startling  calamities  which  occasionally  arrest  the 
thoughts  of  man,  and  show  him  how  true  it  is 
that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  It 
seems  but  a  week  since  we  saw  him  with  a  steady 
step,  a  clear  eye  and  comprehensive  intellect,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  concerns  of  life,  and  with 
earnest  desires  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  j 
but  without  a  warning  note  having  reached  our 
ear,  we  heard  that  he  had  been  called  from  the 
earthly  scenes  which  he  had  so  long  dignified  and 
adorned.  His  step  has  ceased,  his  eye  become 
dim — ^but  that  intellect  which  guided  him  so  wiae* 
ly  here,  and  through  which  he  conferred  so  many 
benefits  upon  his  kind,  we  cannot  doubt  is  al- 
ready effulgent  with  new  illuminations  from  the 
Creative  Power. 

Col.  Newell  was  well  educated  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world ;  he  was  gentle  and  unassuming  in  his 
manners,  discriminating  and  sound  in  his  judg- 
ments and  firm  in  his  opinions,  though  he  never 
pressed  the  latter  upon  his  listener.  Though  of- 
ten called  to  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  he 
preferred  rural  life,  and  found  his  chief  enjoy- 
ments in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  in  the  con- 
genial occupations  of  the  farm. 

He  had  long  been  an  influential  member  of  the 
Essex  county  agricultural  society,  acting  for  sev- 
eral years  as  its  President,  and  was  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
where  his  unostentatious  and  winning  manners, 
and  the  general  correctness  of  his  views,  led  all 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  safe  adviser. 

Let  us  cherish  his  memory  and  emulate  his  vir- 
tues, and  be  ready  for  the  call  which  summoned 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and  usefulness, 
and  like  a  shock  of  corn  ripe  in  its  season. 


A  Nice  Point  of  Law. — ^I  heard  this  anec- 
dote from  a  gentleman  Ipng  resident  in  Philadel- 
phia. Two  Quakers  in  that  place  applied  to  their 
society,  as  they  do  not  go  to  law,  to  decide  in  the 
following  difficulty.  A.  is  uneasy  about  a  ship 
that  ought  to  have  arrived,  meets  B.,  an  insurer, 
and  states  his  wish  to  have  the  vessel  insured. 
The  matter  is  agreed  upon.  A.  returns  home 
and  receives  a  letter  informing  him  of  the  loss  of 
his  ship.  What  shall  he  do  ?  He  is  afraid  the 
policy  IS  not  filled  up,  and  should  B.  hear  of  the 
matter  soon,  it  is  all  over  with  him ;  he  therefore 
writes  to  B.  thus:  "Friend  B.,  if  thee  hasn't  fill- 
ed up  the  policy,  thee  needn't,  for  I've  heard  jf 
the  ship."  "0,  O !"  thinks  B.  to  himself,  "cun- 
ning fellow ;  he  wants  to  do  me  out  of  the  pre- 
mium." So  he  writes  thus  to  A. :  "Friend  A., 
thee  be'st  too  late  by  half  an  hour ;  the  policy  is 
ffiled."  A.  rubs  his  hands  with  delight ;  yet  B. 
refuses  to  pay.  Well,  what  is  the  decision  ?  The 
loss  is  divided  between  them. — Beo.  John  £agli8t 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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inrDEBDBAININa  AND  IBBIQATION. 

That  underdraining  is  not  needed  on  most  of 
our  land  in  this  country»  I  infer  with  much  confi- 
dence from  the  acknowledged  beneficial  efifects  of 
mulching, — a  process,  by  the  way, 

"For  which  the  speech  of  England  hath  no  name ;" 

simply,  I  suppose,  because  where  draining  is  real- 
ly necessary,  any  such  expedient  as  mulching  is 
not  necessary.  I  do  not  speak  of  mulching  as  a 
substitute  for  draining ;  and,  therefore,  do  not 
care  to  in<|uire  whether  it  is  practicable  iu  ordi- 
nary farming.  The  principle  of  its  operation 
xnay  be  tested  in  the  garden  or  orchard  as  satis- 
factorily as  on  the  whole  farm.  That  principle  I 
rely  upon  as  an  argument  against  draining.  My 
own  experience,  and  that  of  others  who  have 
pablished  the  results  of  their  trials,  show  that 
mulching  benefits  vegetation  chiefly  by  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  earth  moist  and  loose  in  our 
hot  and  dry  summers.  As  straws  afloat  in  the 
air  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  "straws" 
spread  upon  the  ground  may  show  the  direction 
^rmers  should  tSue  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  growth  of  their  crops.  The  principle,  then, 
which  I  regard  as  conclusively  demonstrated  by 
the  effects  of  mulching  is,  that  a  deficiency  of 
moisture,  not  an  excess,  is  what  American  farm- 
ers have  to  fear  and  guard  against ;  and  the  in- 
ference, a  very  natural  one,  is  that  they  should 
"govern  themselves  accordingly." 

With  these  views,  and  in  one  of  thope  "dry 
spells"  that  occur  almost  every  summer,  when  the 
broad  leaves  of  that  salamander  plant,  our  In- 
dian corn,  roll  themselves  into  nabby  strings, 
and  when  wells,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  feet 
deep,  "give  out"  entirely,  is  it  not  rather  more  re- 
fresning  than  instructive  to  retire  into  a  cool  li- 
brary, and  read,  as  we  may,  from  a  portly  volume, 
backed  in  golden  letters,  "The  American  Farm- 
er's   ,"  the  timely  assurance  that  "The  wry 

first  care  of  the  farmer,  that  on  which  the  success  o  f 
nis  future  crops  almost  entirely  depends,  is  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  supplies  of  water  ?" 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  one  may  repl^r  to 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  effects  oi  mulching, 
that  it  is  superficial, — ^that,  at  best,  it  relates  only 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  while  watery  billows 
roll  below,  I  will  now  try  to  go  a  little  deeper. 
Though  claiming  the  ability  to  see  as  far  into  a 
mill-stone  as  most  people  can,  I  feel  much  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  take  for  my  subterranean 
guide  so  distinguished  a  gentleman  as  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  will  let  him,  as  spokesman,  report : 

"It  is  well  known  to  the  chemist  that  most  of 
the  salts,  so  useful  upon  lands,  are  dissolved  by 
rains,  and  carried  downward  through  the  soil  till 
they  meet  with  a  water-bearing  stratum.  There 
they  will  accumulate ;  and  now  let  that  stratum — 
known  by  springs  issuing  from  it — ^be  dug  up  and 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  these  salts  will  ex- 
ert their  appropriate  influence  upon  the  crops. 
This  very  principle  is  the  chief  secret  of  the  good 
effects  of  subsoil  plowing,  and  I  doubt  not  but  it 
will  yet  lead  to  valuable  results  in  the  use  of  sub- 
stances drawn  from  a  still  greater  depth.  In  some 
instances  they  certainly  have  produced  astonish- 
ing effects." — Hamp.  Ag,  Address,  1856. 

Now  if  the  pot  be  not  allowed  to  call  the  ket- 
tle blacky  why  should  those  who  underdrain  their 


soil,  and  thus  empty  these  valuable  "salts"  through 
carefully  laid  tiles  into  the  ocean,  or  some  other 
safe  place,  laugh  at  the  folly  of  those  old-fash* 
ioued  farmers  who  "underdrained"  their  cow- 
yard,  pig-pen  and  manure-heaps  P 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  pertinency  of 
this  question,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  not  origi- 
nal with  myself.  Some  time  ago  a  stray  number 
of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  an  English  agricul- 
tural journal,  fell  into  my  possession.  It  is  lost 
now,  but  I  remember  that  the  leading  editorial 
article  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  draining.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
editor  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  regular  old-style 
John  Bull  farmer,  whom  he  pretended  to  have 
met  at  a  certain  fair,  divers  objections  and  argu- 
ments against  draining,  among  which  was,  in 
substance,  the  above  question.  It  appeared  strange 
to  me  that  an  agricultural  paper  in  England 
should  venture  to  give  so  many  suggestive^  hints 
against  draining,  although  it  was  done  in  the 
words  of  a  mere  "clodhopper."  I  thought  it  clear- 
ly indicated  the  existence  of  doubt,  in  the  mind 
of  at  least  one  able  English  agricultural  editor, 
of  the  infallibility  of  Thorough  I)rainingas  a  spe- 
cific for  every  ill  farming  is  heir  to.  From  my 
slight  knowledge  of  English  agriculture,  I  sup- 
pose that  draining,  like  the  much  vaunted  Tip- 
tree  farming,  is  rather  the  plaything  of  capital- 
ists than  the  w^ork  of  practical  farmers — ^that,  in 
fact,  drainage  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  of 
tillage  land  even  in  England. 

This  digression  has  carried  me  so  far  from  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  remarks,  and  I  am  so  willing  to  leave 
them  to  make  their  own  impression,  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  return  to  that  oranch  of  my  subject. 

In  the  next  place  I  object  to  tile  draining,  that 
it  is  exhaustive.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  soil.  It 
is  not  a  fertilizer.  No  one  will  dispute  these  po- 
sitions. In  a  loQg  list  of  the  benefits  ascribed  to 
thorough  draining,  on  the  last  page  of  the  month- 
ly Farmer  for  1856,  is  the  following :  "It  hastens 
the  decay  of  roots  and  other  vegetable  matter" 
in  the  soiH  A  statement  far  more  encouraging 
to  the  race  of  farm-skinners  than  to  those  who 
wish  to  improve  the  soQ.  This  singular  "benefit" 
of  draining  suggests  another  thought.  By  "has- 
tening the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil," 
an  apparent  improvement  in  crops  may  for  a  time 
be  ascribed  to  drainage,  which  should  be  credited 
to  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  conse- 
quent on  this  very  decay  of  its  vegetable  matter. 
Especially  in  a  highly  manured  and  long  cultiva- 
ted country  like  that  of  England,  a  lowering  Oa 
the  water-line  froiu  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  might  be 
followed  for  a  time  by  results  that  could  not  be 
anticipated  in  a  poorer  soil,  or  in  one  whose  sat- 
urated subsoil  has  always  been  much  farther  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  conversation  a  few  years  since  with  a  Con- 
necticut River  farmer,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  soil  of  that  valley  and  the  more  heavy 
soil  of  the  Champlain  valley,  one  remark  was 
made  that  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  which  I  will 
repeat  in  this  connection.  The  Connecticut  Riv- 
er farmer  said,  "What  we  lack  is  a  botlomto  our 
farms."  I  understood  him  to  hold,  with  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  that  on  the  porous  subsoil  of  his  farm 
the  salts  of  the  manure  were  carried  downward 
through  the  soil  beyond  the  reach  of  plants^ 
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while  the  more  volatile  portions  escaped  into  the 
air.  He  wanted  a  "bottom  to  his  farm"— some- 
thing that  would  hold  the  manure— 4h6  vegeta- 
ble matter — and  the  soil,  too,  from  the  constant 
leaching  to  which  it  was  already  subject.  Would 
thorough  draining  meet  his  case? 
^  An  observing  townsman,  who  has  spent  some 
time  in  California,  informs  me  that  the  river  bot- 
toms only,  so  far  as  he  saw,  were  cultivated  in 
that  State.  On  these  bottoms,  he  says,  the  soil 
is  constantly  moist  almost  to  its  very  surface. 
Here  grow  the  monster  vegetables  of  which  we 
have  so  often  read.  The  soil  there  which  is  not 
thus  kept  filled  with  moisture,  bakes  and  cracks 
in  the  dry  season,  and  cannot  be  cultivated  at  all, 
until  by  some  means  the  land  shall  be  irrigated. 
When  I  closed  my  first  article,  and  when  I  wrote 
the  heading  of  this,  I  thought  I  should  have  am- 
ple space  for  some  remarks  upon  irrigation,  after 
giving  my  reasons  for  believing  that,  m  this  coun- 
try, draining  will  long  be  confined  to  swamps  and 
*ow  lands,  which  constitute  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  soil  either  of  New  England  or  of 
these  United  States.  But  I  have  filled  my  sheet, 
and  may  as  well  stop  where  I  am.  Wishing, 
however,  to  make  mv  bow  in  good  company,  I 
will  append  the  following  statement  from  the 
writings  of  Prof.  Nash : 

"I  have  often  described  our  most  common 
qualities  of  New  England  soil  to  English  farm- 
ers, and  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of  drain- 
ing such  lands ;  and  I  have  received  for  reply, 
that  it  would  but  lose  to  the  owner  all  the  money 
expended  in  the  operation."  8.  P. 

Winchester,  Feb.,  1868. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 

MEBCY  10VrA,B,J>B  AiaMALS  IS 
ECONOM7. 

The  .teamster,  who  loads  his  dray  or  wagon 
80  heavfiy  that  the  horse  or  team  attached  to  it 
cannot  draw  it  but  a  short  distance,  without  be- 
ing so  exhausted  of  strength  as  to  be  unable  to 
proceed.  Without  stopping  to  rest,  or  breathe 
awhile,  is.an.munerciful  and  an  unwise  man. 

Whoever  practices  such  a  mode  of  loading  his 
'team  is  ignorant.of  true  economy,  and  is  wanting 
in  merciful  feelings«r-is  inhuman.  It  is  ever  in- 
jurious to  the  beast  of  burden  or  draft  to  over- 
load him;  such  loads. as  xequire  the  exercise  of 
the  full,  or  nearly.  tliCivrhple  strength  of  the  ani- 
:mal8  to  move  them  forward,  strain  their  nerves 
and  sinews  and  stifle  t^ieip.  Tho  over-driven  or 
•  over*worked  horse  is  injured  in  his  strength  and 
speed.  It  is  uneconamical  to  manage  and  use  a 
:  hone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impair  his  useful- 
'  ness  and  value.  ;  It  is  most  unwise  to  lessen  by 
our  usage/  more  than  necessary,  the  market  val- 
ue of  our  working  animals,  to  shorten  their  lives 
or  their  periods  of  servieeableness.  It  is  ereat 
>  folly  to  so  use  a  horse,  that  would,  with  kind 
and  wise  management,  be  ser\'iceable  for  ten 
years,  as  to  curtail  that  term  of  usefulness  to  six 
years. 

The  motto,  that  ''time  is  money,''  is  true  in- 
deed. By  over-driving  or  over-loading,  we  im- 
pair the  speed  of  the  carriage  and  dray  horse. 
We  lose  time  in  their  lessened  speed  and  activi- 
ty afterwards.  We  occasionallv  see  dravs,  sleds, 
and  wagons,  so  heavily  loaded  for  the  horses  or 


teams  attached,  that  they  cannot  be  moved  but  a 
few  yards  or  rodfl,  without  so  fatiguing  the  ani- 
mal as  to  require  rest,  and  may  be,  wiui  difficul- 
ty^ the  load  is  started  after  such  pauses  or  stop- 
pings. The  horses  are  much  injured  by  strain- 
ing, to  haul  such  loads,  and  much  time  is  lost  by 
such  mode  of  dragage.  It  would  be  more  expe- 
ditious and  economical  to  go  oftener  with  light- 
er loads.  It  is  better  to  go  twice,  in  transport- 
ing flour,  than  put  on  one  barrel  too  many  for 
a  load.  It  is  an  injury  to  the  harnesses  and  car- 
riages, when  the  load  is  too  heavy  for  the  team. 
A  sled  is  much  racked  by  the  swinging  to  and 
off  of  the  team  in  endeavoring  to  start.  Heavy 
loads  rack  and  strain  the  carriage  ever.  It  is 
ungentlcmanly  to  so  load  a  team  that  its  move- 
ments pain  and  shock  the  sensibilities  of  street 
passengers.  The  act  of  overloading  is  accursed. 
_^  p. 

/br  the  New  England  Parmer. 
GUANO. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  am  a  common  man,  cultivat- 
ing my  own  acres  to  acquire  a  comfortable  sup- 
port for  my  family  and  myself;  and  have  no  time 
to  institute  accurate  comparative  experiments. 
I  have  endeavored  to  learn  whether  it  was  worth 
while  for  me  to  buy  guano,  at  a  cost  of  three 
or  four  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.  The  first 
thing  I  learn  about  it  is  that  it  expends  its 
strength  the  first  season ;  the  second  is,  if  the 
article  is  of  good  quality  it  needs  to  be  mixed 
with  some  diluting  substances.  The  third  is,  the 
quantity  you  obtain  for  your  money,  as  compared 
with  good  manure,  is  so  small  that  I  am  satisfied 
it  is  better  to  make  compost  at  home,  or  purchase 
good  manure  from  the  stable,  and  to  Jbave  the 
bags  of  guano  to  those  who  deal  in  fancy  articles. 
I  have  applied  guano,  with  good  success  to  grass 
land,  just  before  a  rain,  doubling  the  crop  as 
compared  with  like  grounds  next  adjoining ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  very  beneficial  results,  when 
applied  to  hoed  crops.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe 
it  18,  that  its  virtue  will  be  expended  the  first 
year,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found  worth  pur- 
chasing. I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  most  care- 
ful analysis  will  not  distinguish  the  difference  in 
soils,  where  500  pounds  of  guano  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  acre,  and  where  none  has  been  ap- 
plied. This  being  so,  it  shows  that  there  is  lit- 
tle reliance  to  be  placed  in  analysis,  or  that  there 
is  little  virtue  in  guano.  Abatob. 

March  20,  1868. 

Value  of  Cloveb  Hay.~H.  Capron,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  has  been  largely  concerned  in  the  dai- 
ry business,  (having  sold  $6000  worth  of  milk  in 
a  single  year,)  informs  the  Country  Gentleman 
that  he  made  accurate  experiments  to  test  the 
comparative  value  of  timothy  and  clover  hay. 
These  experiments  extended  through  a  period  of 
two  years,  were  accompanied  with  accurate 
weighing  and  measuring,  and  the  food  was 
changed  from  timothy  to  clover  and  vice  versa, 
once  a  month,  and  results  were  that  the  clover 
hay  yielded  ten  per  cent,  more  milk  than  the  tim- 
othy. It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  not  a 
single  experiment,  but  a  series  of  experiments 
extending  for  a  long  period.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  clover  was  well  cured. 
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J?br  the  New  England  Farmer, 
DBBTBUOdnrVlD  INBS0T8. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  made  a  note  of  an  article  with 
the  above  heading  in  the  New  England  Farmer 
of  October  3l8t,  written  by  Mr.  S.  Brown,  a  wri- 
ter over  whose  signature  I  always  exi)ect  to  find 
something  worth  reading.  In  that  article,  occurs 
the  following  passage :  *'There  is  a  natural  law 
operating  among  reptiles  and  insects,  and  all  an- 
imals which  multiply  to  excess,  which  causes  near- 
ly their  extermination  periodically." 

I  am  glad  to  see  attention  called  to  this  sub- 
ject, for  I  believe  that,  until  we  arrive  at  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  what  these  causes  are,  to  en- 
able us  to  co-operate  with  them,  we  shall  produce 
about  as  much  effect  as  we  should  by  sweeping 
back  the  tide  with  a  broom. 

We  may,  it  is  true,  save  the  fruit  of  a  single 
plum  tree,  or  the  blossoms  of  a  single  rose  bush, 
from  t8e  depredations  of  the  curculio  and  rose- 
bug  for  a  single  year,  but  unless  the  same  efforts 
are  renewed  every  year,  a  new  and  countless  ar- 
my will  come  from  some  other  source,  ready  to 
destroy  each  succeeding  crop. 

I  know  it  is  a  favorite  method  of  enforcing  the 
importance  of  destroying  insects,  to  exhibit  their 
rapidity  of  increase,  and  show  us  what  numbers 
are  nipped  in  the  germ  by  destroying  a  single  in- 
dividual ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  other  side ;  tajke, 
for  instance,  the  common  caterpillar ;  Downing 
says,  "each  female  lays  from  two  to  fiye  hundred 
eggs ;"  allowing  the  number  of  males  and  fe- 
m^es  to  be  equal,  and  taking  the  lowest  estimate, 
suppose  out  of  each  hundred  caterpillars  scattered 
over  our  orchards  and  forests,  many  of  them  in 
almost  inaccessible  places,  we  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing ninety,  this  will  give  us  one  thousand  next 
vear,  in  piace  of  one  hundred  this.  I  would  not, 
however,  discourage  any  one  from  making  war 
upon  the  caterpillar,  even  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  I  only  wish  to'  show  the  value 
of  such  calculations. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  many  cultivators  save 
their  plums  and  other  fruits  from  the  ravages  of 
the  curculio,  and  that  there  are  many  simple  rem- 
edies which  are  often  successful.  That  brings  us 
exactly  to  the  point  Show  me  a  cultivator  who 
succeeds  in  raising  a  good  crop  of  plums  every 
year,  and  I  will  grant  that  his  skill  or  location, 

Produces  this  result ;  very  probably  the  former  5 
ut  to  one  living  as  I  do,  in  a  region  where  a 
majority  of  the  farmers  leave  their  fruit  trees  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  these  remedies  originate ;  some  natural  cause 
keeps  down  the  curculio  for  one  season,  and  every 
remedy,  tried  for  the  first  time  during  that  sea- 
son, succeeds  perfectly. 

But  to  treat  my  subject  more  directly^  the 
causes  which,  according  to  my  obsezrations,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  most  effect  in  producing  the 
partial  extinction  of  various  species  of  insects, 
are  parasitic  insects,  late  spring  frosts,  and  cold, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development.  I  have  ob- 
served thefirst  particularly  with  the  common  cat- 
erpillar J  some  rew  years  since,  our  orchards  were 
so  infested  with  this  pest,  that  whole  trees  were 
entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  them,  but 
suddenly  their  ravages  almost  ceased,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  after  the  nests  had  gained  about  naif 
their  usual  size,  they  appeared  to  be  deserted.   I 


at  first  attributed  this  to  the  Oriole,  but  on  closer 
examination,  I  found  the  remains  of  the  cater- 
pillars evidently  eaten  by  some  parasite.  This 
insect  is  now  again  on  the  increase. 

Of  the  effect  of  late  frosts,  I  do  not  feel  quite 
so  sure,  but  think  the  large  black  pumpkin  bugs 
were  nearly  exterminated  by  the  frost  in  1834. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  recollect  that 
in  many  places,  nearly  all  the  apples  were  killed 
that  year,  by  a  frost,  while  the  trees  were  in  blos- 
som, about  the  middle  of  May,  I  think.  These 
bugs,  which  had  destroyed  most  of  the  vines  for 
several  years  previous,  did  no  damage  at  all  that 
season.  The  past  year  witnessed  another  general 
disappearance  of  this  enemy,  although  not  as 
complete  as  before,  and  this  time  it  was  not  ac- 
companied by  severe  spring  frost,  but  I  would 
suggest,  whether  the  cold,  wet  weather  may  not 
have  had  some  agency  in  it  ? 

In  an  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  Country 
Oentleman  of  August  13,  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett, 
of  Warner,  N.  H.,  says  he  has  not  seen  the  first 
black  bug  this  year,  and  not  over  half  a  dozen 
striped  bugs ;  if  this  should  meet  his  eye,  will 
Mr.  B.  give  us  his  opinion  P 

Cold  weather,  accompanied  by  high  wind,  I 
think  reduced  the  number  of  rose  bugs  at  least 
nine-tenths  in  one  season,  a  few  years  since. 
Thostt  who  have  observed  the  habits  of  this  bee- 
tle, are  probably  aware  that  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  time  of  the  first  blossoms  of 
the  common  white  rose,  and  are  most  abundant 
in  the  first  part  of  the  hay  season,  especially  in 
very  warm,  sultry  days ;  at  least,  they  are  much 
more  active  on  such  days,  and  they  fly  with  dif- 
ficulty when  the  wind  blows.  Now  for  several 
weeks  of  the  year  alluded  to,  just  at  the  time  for 
them  to  come,  we  had  almost  continual  cold  win- 
dy weather,  and  very  few  rose  bugs  were  seen, 
and  although  they  have  been  increasing  most  of 
the  time  since,  they  are  not  near  so  numerous 
now  as  previous  to  that  time. 

I  throw  out  these  hints  to  call  farther  attention 
to  this  subject,  with  the  hope,  that  some  of  your 
readers,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  entomol- 
ogy, may  make  farther  observations,  and  give  us 
information  by  which  we  may  assist  nature  in 
this  work,  as  perhaps  we  might  do,  by  preserving 
the  parasites  which  feed  on  these  noxious  insects, 
by  exposing  our  cultivated  grounds  more  to  the 
action  of  frost,  or  by  giving  more  shelter  to  birds, 
by  planting  evergreens,  and  retaining  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  forests. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  suggest  that  every  reader 
of  the  Farmer  "keep  his  eyes  open"  during  the 
insect  season,  make  a  note  of  i^ll  important  facts, 
and  communicate  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

Ashfidd,  Mass.,  1858. 


TO  PBBVENT  HBITS  SITTIWO. 

Make  a  small,  open  pen  of  laths,  or  some  sim- 
ilar material,  in  one  corner  of  your  hen-house, 
about  eight  inches  wide,  and  of  any  convenient 
length  and  height.  Let  one  of  the  laths  or  slats 
be  so  secured  that  it  may  be  easily  taken  out  or 
moved  one  side,  so  that  a  hen  may  be  convenient- 
ly passed  into  or  taken  out  of  the  pen.  On  the 
bottom  of  this  pen,  and  running  lengthwise 
through  it,  set  up  a  couple  of  laths  on  edge,  and 
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fasten  them  about  the  same  distance  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  pen.  Run  a  small 
perch  across  the  pen  and  the  wor&  is  done.  When 
a  hen  wishes  to  set  put  her  in  there.  She  will 
soon  find  that  she  can  walk  leisurely  upon  the 
floor,  or  roost  comfortably  upon  the  perch,  but 
she  can't  sit  without  ''riding  on  a  rail,^  and  that, 
they  seem  to  think,  isn't  decorous.  The  length 
of  time  for  which  they  will  have  to  be  confined 
will  vary  somewhat,  and  in  obstinate  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  a  few  pegs  or  tacks  into  the 
edges  of  the  latns. — Genesee  Farmer. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FBSDIira  OATS  TO  BHEBP. 

Articles  in  late  numbers  of  several  papers  con- 
demn the  use  of  oats  as  feed  for  sheep,  the  writ- 
ers avering  that  they  cause  the  sheep  to  bring 
weakly  lambs. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Cummings,  of  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y., 
says : — '*I  had  three  choice  ewes  last  spring.  ^  I 
fed  them  two  quarts  oats  daily,  through  the  win- 
ter, except  as  tney  were  fed  twice  a  week  on  car- 
rots, when  the  oats  were  omitted.  They  dropped 
four  lambs  and  all  but  one  died."  Anotner 
writer  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  says : — "I  have  a 
small  flock  of  breeding  ewes,  and  fed  as  follows: 
First  winter,  no  grain  except  corn ;  raised  every 
lamb.  Second  winter,  fed  com  and  oats ;  raised 
50  per  cent,  of  the  lambs.  Third  winter,  fed  com 
daily;  raised  95  per  cent.  Fourth  winter,  fed  corn 
liberally  until  February,  and  then  oats  daily, until 
they  were  turned  to  pasture ;  lost  80  per  cent.  Why 
there  has  been  such  disparity  in  my  success  in 
raising  lambs  while  there  was  uniformity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  flock,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.  It  never  entered  m^ 
mind  to  look  into  the  oat  bin  for  the  cause,  until 
reading  the  suggestions  in  the  paragraph  on 
'Feeding  Oats  to  Sheep,'  in  Rural  New-Yorker.** 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  are  these  things  so  ?  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  feedinff  oats  to  sheep  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  and  have  never  noticed 
anything  detrimental  arising  from  it ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  above 
writers,  if  they  had  not  kept  their  sheep  so  well 
they  would  have  had  better  success ;  two  quarts 
of  oats  daily  would  be  pretty  full  feed.  It  is 
generally  understood  in  this  part  of  Vermont 
that  a  breeding  sheep  will  do  better  not  to  be  in 
very  high  flesh,  or  as  the  saying  is,  "fat  as  a  hog." 
As  this  is  an  important  question,  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  experience  of  some  of  our  Vermonters 
upon  iL  Solon  H.  Berry. 

Thet/ord,  R;  1858. 

Keharks. — So  should  we,  and  hope  it  will  be 
fiiirly  discussed. 


To  Imitatb  Ck>RAL  Baskets. — ^Make  the  bas- 
ket of  pasteboard  in  any  shape  you  please ;  dis- 
solve three  sticks  of  sealing-wax  in  a  pint  of  al- 
cohol; wet  the  basket  .with  this  mixture,  and 
sprinkle  on  rice  which  has  been  about  half  ground ; 
let  it  dry,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  paste- 
board is  covered,  after  which  paint  it  with  the 
mixture  until  it  is  red  enough.  A  brush  of  hair 
or  feathers  should  be  used. 


'WHAT  THE  "WOBIiB  MiaHT  BID. 

God'B  world  is  worthy  of  our  lore, 

Were  kindly  deeds  done  (o  eadi  oCber, 
Were  creeds  and  castes  blown  to  the  winds, 

And  man  in  man  beheld  a  brother. 
A  world  of  beaaty,  bloom,  and  song, 

Would  eaeh  exert  his  noble  powers 
To  plow  the  stubborn  glebe  of  wrong 

And  plant  again  lore's  Eden  flower. 

God*s  world  is  worthy  of  oar  lore, 

With  all  its  sorrow,  crime,  and  madness  ; 
And  heaven  or  hell  dwells  in  the  heart, 

As  man  exists  in  grief  or  gladness. 
Man  will  be  better,  better  loTed ; 

No  heart  was  ever  lost  by  kindness ; 
One  word  of  mercy  mi^t  hare  sared 

Souls  that,  like  beaoons,  sank  in  blindness. 

God's  world  is  worthy  of  our  love. 

If  labor  did  its  fhiits  inherit, 
If  blood  ne'er  roJed  instead  of  brains, 

And  wealth  ne'er  placed  its  heels  on  meilt. 
That  nobler  name  than  King  or  Lord— 

The  name  of  Han— 0 !  guard  and  cherish ; 
And  Freedom's  sacred  lands  shall  lire. 

When  guilty  thrones  and  crowns  shall  perish. 

God's  work!  is  worthy  of  oar  lore. 

When  Joy,  like  ma^,  thrills  heart-chords; 
When  smiling  lips  do  arch  their  bow. 

And  in  the  heart  loose  golden  words. 
The  heaven  we  pray  for  would  be  here. 

If  each  would  bravely  do  his  part 
To  crown  with  Joy  one  cheerless  home, 

To  crown  with  love  one  human  heart. 


EIQHTH  IiBGISIiATIVlQ  AGBZClXIiTXTBAli 

MBBTINO. 

Hon.  Mr.  Easle,  of  the  Senate,  presided.  Af- 
ter a  modest  expression  that  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred some  one  more  competent  to  be  in  the 
chair,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  his  experience  in 
the  culture  of  fruits — particularly  the  pear — and 
some  of  the  modem  and  preferred  varieties.  He 
spoke  particularly  of  the  Beurre  Clairgeau^ 
which  he  considered  a  fine  grower,  and  a  good 
bearer,  and  as  worthy  of  cultivation  as  any  other. 

He  called  upon  Mr.  Proctor,  of  South  Dan- 
vers,  who  fidly  confirmed  all  that  he  had  said 
about  the  Beurre  Clairgeau  pear,  having  wit- 
nessed the  culture  of  the  same  by  his  neighbor, 
who  had  awarded  to  him  the  first  premium  for 
pears  in  Essex  the  last  season. 

Mr.  Proctor  also  spoke  of  the  very  fine  apple 
orchard  on  Mr.  Ware's  form  in  Marblehead,  on 
which  grew  three  hundred  barrels  of  superior 
winter  apples  the  last  season — worth,  at  least,  $3 
per  barrel.  These  trees  were  understood  to  have 
been  growing  in  the  orchard  about  twenty-four 
years,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  the  same 
care  as  is  applied  to  everything  else  on  this  well 
managed  farm.  Mr.  Ware's  land  is  first  rate  to 
begin  with,  and  he  neglects  no  opportunity  of 
fertilizing  it  in  the  best  manner,  always  having 
regard  in  what  he  does  to  the  utility  of  the  thing. 
He  is  no  fancy  man — but  one  of  the  right  sort  of 
cultivators. 
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Mr.  Brookb,  of  Princeton,  inquired  as  to  the 
profits  of  growing  orchards — whether  it  would 
pay  ?  The  general  expression  was  that  nothing 
could  be  done  more  advantageously  on  our  farms 
— ^but  no  one  appeared  prepared  to  present  an 
account  stated. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  spoke  of  his  culture 
of  orchards,  and  of  the  decided  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  culture. 

Mr.  Joel  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  spoke  of  his  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  in  the  culture  of  trees. 
The  first  thing,  he  said,  was  to  find  the  right  place 
to  set  them ;  the  next  was  to  take  good  care  of 
them  after  they  were  set.  This  being  done, 
there  was  no  doubt  an  orchard  would  pay,  and 
pay  liberally,  too. 

The  Pijesident  named  several  other  varieties  of 
pears  and  apples  particularly  worthy  of  culture. 

Several  other  gentlemen  narrated  their  expe- 
rience. The  meeting  was  prolonged  to  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  all  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  their 
time  had  been  well  spent. 


Fw  aha  New  England  Farmer, 
OOTiTURB  OP  BOOTS. 

Are  roots,  such  as  beets,  carrot«,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, &c.  &c.,  worth  cultivating  as  feed  for  stock? 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  think  otherwise,  un- 
til I  saw  the  suggestion  in  the  tarmer  of  this 
date  (March  6th) — and  forsooth  because  so  large 
a  proportion  of  their  substance  proves  to  be  vd<jl- 
ttr.  Admit  this  to  be  so,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  may  not  be  the  best  of  feed.  We  have 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  processes  of  nature, 
bv  which  the  size  of  animals  or  the  growth  of 
plants  is  advanced.  We  have  no  sucn  well  es- 
tablished analyses  as  will  enable  us  to  lay  down 
certain  rules  on  the  subject.  What  though  it 
should  prove,  on  examination,  that  potatoes 
are  composed  of  ihree-fourths  parts  of  water — 
does  this  prove  they  are  not  fit  to  sustain  animals 
that  feed  on  them  ?  and  that  the  animals  would 
thrive  just  as  well,  on  taking  the  same  quantity 
of  footer  J  in  a  different  form  ?  I  think  not.  I 
have  seen  animals  that  had  constant  access  to  the 
purest  fountains  of  water — ^but  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  think  that  water  alone  would  sustain 
animals.  We  know  just  about  as  much  of  an- 
imal growth,  as  we  do  about  soil  analysis  which 
is  in  fact  nothing  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  puffs 
of  certain  persons  to  the  contrary.        Essex. 

March  6,  1858. 


Pea  Bug.— The  editor  of  the  Ofkio  Fasnmr 
recommends  every  one  to  steep  their  peas  in  boil- 
ing water,  in  order  to  kill  the  pea  bug,  and  thus 
lessen  the  reproduction  of  this  insect,  which  all 
lovers  of  peas  detest.  If  all  would  do  this,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  soon  lessen  the  preva- 
lence of  the  nuisance.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  remainder  of  the  crop,  or  those  not  intended 
for  seed,  be  exposed  to  a  slight  kiln  drying  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  to  destroy  the  "bug." 


UBTTBB  FBOM  THB  SANDWICH 
ISIiANDS. 

\Fram  our  otm  Comtpandeni^ 

Makawao  ICaui,  Hawaiun  Islaitob.  ) 
DeceiMer  15, 1857. ) 

Editors  New  England  Farmer  : —  OenUe- 
merif — The  earth  at  Makawao  and  Kula,  our 
wheat- growing  country,  is  now  being  "visited, 
watered,  and  greatly  enriched  with  the  river  of 
God  which  is  full  of  water."  Blessed  be  His  name, 
giving  doth  not  impoverish  our  heavenly  Bene- 
factor. How  suitable  that  husbandmen,  of  all 
others,  may  I  not  say,  should  feel  deep  emotions 
of  gratitude  to  God.  How  much  of  Him,  so  to 
speak,  do  they  see.  How  much  is  he  doing  for 
them.  Your  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  lines 
of  Pope  which  many  a  schoolboy  in  each  effort  at 
learning  to  speak  has  spouted : — 

"Ask  to  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine. 
Earth  for  whose  me  ?    Pride  answers  'tis  for  mine ; 
For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb  and  spreads  out  every  flower. 
Annual  fbr  me  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  Juioe  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew." 

This  is  indeed  ridiculous  enough  uttered  by  a 
vain  and  ungrateful  recipient  of  the  divine  boun- 
ty. But  substitute  husbandman  for  Pride,  and 
give  him  a  humble  heart,  a  gratefUl  temper,  and 
he  may  well  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet. 
Surely  for  his  use  is  the  eartn  who  cultivates  it, 
and  for  his  special  benefit  do  the  heavenly  bodies 
shine,  warming  the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  caus- 
ing it  to  bring  forth  abundantly  for  his  suste- 
nance. Who  can  deny  that  for  the  husbandman 
more  than  for  any  other  mortal,  doth  God  cause 
nature  to  wake  her  genial  power,  clothing  the 
fields  with  beauty  and  fruitfulness  ?  Is  it  not  a 
pity  that  so  few  of  this  class,  numerous  and 
strong  for  labor,  seem  to  understand  the  dignity 
and  knportance  of  their  calling  ?  I  say,  "so  few ;" 
for  though  I  am  happy  in  the  belief  that  the 
number  is  increasing,  still  I  fear  that  multitudes 
of  farmers  hold  on  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
not  because  they  delight  in  the  employment,  but 
because  they  know  of  no  other  way  or  obtaining 
a  livelihood.  They  toil  away  like  bond  slaves, 
and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  determine  secretly  to 
abandon  their  occupation,  as  soon  as  they  can 
find  some  other  business  more  congenial  to  their 
tastes.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  this  noble,  invigorat- 
ing, God-given  employment  should  be  thus  light- 
ed, not  to  say  despised,  by  so  many  sons  of  New 
England ;  that  so  many  of  them  should  pine  for 
the  city  whide  the  means  of  health  and  compe- 
tence, with  peace  of  mind  and  manly  intelligence, 
lie  all  about  them  in  the  sweet  country  air  and  in 
the  soil  which  may  be  truly  said  to  have  nour- 
ished and  brought  them  up  from  their  birth  ? 
Who  would  exchange  these  for  the  heat  and  con- 
finement and  the  temptations  of  a  crowded  city  P 
Many  have  done  so  to  their  great  loss. 

Need  I  then  exhort  your  readers  to  be  awake 
to  the  importance  of  agricultural  pursuits,  or  to 
suggest  that  they  educate  as  many  of  their  sons 
as  possible  in  the  mysteries  of  farming  ?  Even 
should  one-half  of  them  choose  a  professional 
life,  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  tnem  to  un- 
derstand the  theory  of  fanning,  and  enough  of 
the  practice,  too,  to  carry  with  them  to  the  pul- 
pit, or  to  the  bar,  or  to  the  sphere  of  the  physi- 
cian's practice,  a  vigorous  constitution.  The  read- 
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ers  of  the  Farmer  certainly  do  not  need  a  homily 
from  a  Hawaiian  pastor  on  the  benefit  of  farm- 
ing. They  see  enough  in  your  excellent  periodi- 
cal. Allow  me»  however,  to  say  that  I  have  late- 
ly read  an  essay  on  "Farm  Life,  a  School  of  True 
Manhood"  by  the  Rev.  William  Clift,  of  Stoning- 
ton,  Ct.,  which  I  think  valuable,  and  which  I  de- 
sire to  commend  to  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers. I  do  not  know  the  writer,  though  I  have 
some  acquaintance  with  his  locality,  having  spent 
my  early  boyhood  in  the  counties  of  New  Lon- 
don and  Windham.  I  wish  every  farmer  in  New 
England  could  read  this  essay.  Mr.  Clift  nobly 
advocates  the  work  of  the  cultivator.  He  writes 
like  one  who  has  some  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness. For  aught  I  know,  he  may  have  been  com- 
{)elled  from  feeble  health  to  devote  a  portion  of 
lis  time  to  laboring  on  the  farm.  Like  the  late 
Rev.  Isaac  Robinson,  of  Stoddard,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  devoted  much  of  his  time  from  ill 
health  to  this  business,  though  he  gained  and 
held,  while  he  lived,  the  reputation  of  a  close 
student,  and  an  uncommonlv  able  minister  of  the 
gospel ;  I  know  another  minister  whose  health 
demands  that  he  toil  twelve  hours  a  day,  who  is 
yet  an  indefatigable  student.  I  love  to  hear  such 
men  speak  on  the  influence  of  farm  life  to  the  de- 
velopment of  true  manhood.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  business  of  toiling  on  the  farm  had, 
in  their  case  caused  such  a  development. 

Allow  me  to  sav  that  on  looking  back  on  my 
life  spent  in  the  United  States  till  thirty  years  of 
age,  first  in  Connecticut,  then  in  Vermont,  after- 
wards in  Western  New  York,  and  finally  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  nlainly  see  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  Mr.  Clift  lays  down  in  this  article, 
and  which  it  is  his  object  to  establish,  viz.: — 
"Farm  Life  a  School  of  True  Manhood."  Yes,  as 
I  recall  early  scenes,  go  from  one  end  to  the  oth- 
er of  this  and  that  parish,  and  look  in  upon  the 
families  which  I  knew  in  my  boyhood  and  youth, 
I  plainly  see  that  the  farm  was  indeed  the  school 
of  true  manhood.  I  love  to  think  of  the  farmers 
of  those  towns.  They  composed  the  backbone  of 
society  and  the  church.  One  of  them  after  whom 
I  named  our  only  son,  was  qualified  to  be  gover- 
nor of  the  State.  Indeed,  many  of  your  readers 
know  that  more  than  one  governor  of  Vermont 
was  a  practical  farmer.  They  were  the  deacons 
in  our  churches,  our  town  officers,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives to  the  State  Legislature.  I  say  this 
the  more  freely  as  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  be 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  though  I  belonged  to  the 
working  class,  still,  except  in  haying  and  har\'est- 
ing,  I  seldom  wrought  in  the  field.  My  sympa- 
thy was  rather  with  the  mechanics,  many  of 
whom,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  were  intelligent  and 
noble  men,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  farmers  as 
a  class  were  more  manly,  hardy  and  wealthy. 
One  advantage  farmers  have  always  had  of  me- 
chanics I  may  mention,  is  the  leisure  of  long 
winter  evenings.  While  mechanics  of  almost 
every  sort  were  compelled  to  toil  by  candle-light, 
and  to  a  late  hour,  farmers  used  to  sit  by  the 
fire,  and  might  spend  their  time  in  reading  and 
profitable  conversation.  Their  superiority  as  a 
class  when  I  was  young  ought  to  have  been 
greater  than  it  was ;  for  though  I  freely  admit 
that  as  a  class  farmers  had  a  manly  and  noble 
character,  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  forget  that 
cider-drinking  and  story-telling  during  winter 


evenings  effectually  kept  many  of  them  from  ris- 
ing as  intellectual  men.  Indeed  the  practice  was 
in  many  cases  ruinous.  The  thrilling  tale  of 
"Kitty  Grafton"  I  never  read  without  being  re- 
minded of  scenes  which  I  know  to  have  been  act- 
ed in  my  own  town  which  nestles  among  the 
mountains  of  Vermont.  How  many  of  my  old 
neighbors  sleep  in  a  drunkard's  grave  on  the  old 
hill,  who  learned  to  drink  whisky,  and  brandy, 
and  other  foul  spirits,  from  guzzling  cider  ?  I  re- 
joice to  believe  that  the  practice  of  swallowing 
the  juice  of  the  apple  has  fewer  advocates  than 
formerly,  and  that  winter  evenings  at  farmers' 
firesides  are  now  spent  in  a  more  rational  man- 
ner than  they  used  to  be  in  dear  New  England. 
Yours  truly,  J.  S.  Green. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 
HEkliOCKS  A17D  WHITB  FINES. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^While  perusing  the  pleasant 
letters  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  French,  indit- 
ed from  foreign  parts,  and  strolling  in  imagina- 
tion among  the  scenes  described,  free  of  all  sus- 
picions regarding  the  truthfulness  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  "even  tenor  of  my  way"  was  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  the  unexpected  announcement,  that  our 
traveller  wandering  in  the  Schwarzwald,  discov- 
ered the  black  mountains  to  be  overspread  with 
hemlock  trees  and  white  pines  ! 

"All  the  world  and  his  wife"  are  aware  that 
the  trees  in  question  {Abies  Canadensis  and  Pinus 
strobus)  are  held  to  be  natives  of  the  new  world 
only.  Mr.  French's  adventure  and  recognition, 
as  detailed  in  his  letter  published  in  your  Janu- 
ary number,  will  create  quite  an  uproar  amongst 
the  botanists.  However  it  may  be  at  Baden, 
these  trees  are  very  common  in  our  forests  here- 
abouts, and  they  fully  bear  out  Mr.  French's  en- 
comiums on  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  ; 
though  I  regret  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  full  grown  specimens,  majestic  with  umbra- 
geous heads  of  a  century's  growth,  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  axe,  and  have  been  ignominiously 
converted  into  boards  for  the  Carpenter  and  logs 
for  building  wharves.     Sic  Transit,  &c. 

March,  1858.  Far  East. 


Ftir  the  New  England  Farmer. 
"OLD  BED  STOCK  OF  NEW  EIfOLAND.»» 

Mr.  Editor: — We  are  glad  to  see  by  your 
last  paper  that  there  in  one  man  among  us  who 
stands  up  for  the  "old  red  stock  of  New  Eng- 
land." This  is  no  new  theory  with  Mr.  P. ;  we 
remember  to  have  heard  a  like  opinion  from  him 
several  years  ago,  when  he  addressed  the  farmers 
of  Hillsborou^  county,  and  you  yourself  were 
present.  We  nave  lately  seen  an  elaborate  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  in  the  American  Farmer^ 
Magazine,  a  valuable  psper  published  by  Mr. 
Nash,  at  New  York.  The  truth  is,  farmers  are 
diffident  in  the  expression  of  their  real  opinions 
of  the  value  of  natives,  because  they  are  not  quite 
80  fashionable.  But  if  it  is  found  that  they  can 
be  fed  at  two-thirds  the  cost,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  yield  auite  as  good  products,  is  it  not 
clear  beyond  a  aoubt,  that  it  is  best  economy  to 
keep  them  P  Granite  Hills. 

March  14,  18d8. 
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EXTBAGTS  AND  BEPIiIES. 
FORESTS  FOR  WOOD. 

I  wish  to  plant  an  acre  of  very  rich  (loam) 
land  to  forest  trees  j  will  you  give  the  informa- 
tion, as  to  what  kind  is  best  to  grow  wood  fast- 
est, where  seed  can  be  obtained,  and  the  best 
way  to  plant  and  manage,  also,  what  time  is  best 
to  plant  ?  and  oblige,  Wm.  H.  L. 

Remarks. — ^Mr.  B.  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelham,N. 
H.,  can  probably  answer  these  questions,  so  as 
to  be  of  value  to  you.  See  a  long  article  of  his 
on  "the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  forests," 
in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  January,  1856 ;  also, 
several  other  articles,  same  volume,  pages  217, 
222,  258.  Some  of  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  may 
be  obtained  at  the  seed  stores, — but  generally, 
they  must  be  ordered  in  advance. 

AGE  OF  SEEDS. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  fur- 
nish me  through  your  paper,  the  length  of  time 
that  the  following  seeds  may  be  kept  on  hand  be- 
fore they  will  lose  their  vitality? 

Bharon,  Mass,,  March,  1858.  Patron. 


rears. 

Beet 4 

Carrot....... 2 

Parsnip 1 

OkKamber 6 

Sqoaab 0 

Melon 6 

Tomip. 4 

Ctbbtkgfi 4 

LeUuce 3 

Radish 8 

Pepper 4 

Onion 1 


Tomato 5 

Celery 3 

Beans 3 

Peas 3 

Sage 3 

Sainron 1 

Sammer  Sarory t .  .2 

Fhteer  Seedt. 

Balaam .5 

German  Aster S 

Pink 2 


Remarks. — ^We  took  the  above  list  to  Mr. 
GwYNNETH,  one  of  the  firm  of  Nourse  &  Co., 
Boston,  and  who  attends  to  the  seed  department 
of  that  establishment,  who  placed  the  above  fig- 
ures opposite  the  name  of  the  article  in  question. 
Mr.  O.  states,  however,  that  the  long-continued 
vitality  of  l^^eds  depends  upon  so  many  circum- 
stances, that  no  certainty  can  be  expected  unless 
the  seed  was  gathered  when  in  proper  condition, 
carefully  cleaned,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or  otherwise 
injure  the  seed,  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  so  that 
no  foreign  matter  shall  excite  fermentation  or 
dampness  and  mould,  and  then  kept  in  proper 
packages  in  a  place  pretty  uniformly  dry.  When 
these  conditions  are  all  complied  with,  he  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  ^aranteeing  that  most 
seeds  will  germinate  at  double  the  length  of  time 
he  has  set  down  above ;  but  they  should  never  be 
placed  where  the  heat  is  more  than  60^. 

SPATING  cows.     ' 

It  will  not  answer.  Nature  must  have  its  course 
in  some  measure  ;  it  is  best ;  it  is  profitable  for  a 
cow  to  go  drv  one,  two  or  three  months  in  a 
year — ^the  milk  is  better  and  more  of  it,  in  a  year. 

Plainfidd,  Mass.,  1858.  G.  v. 

Remarks. — If  we  did  not  arrest  nature  in  her 
course  in  a  good  many  things  in  farming,  we 


should  probably  have  queer  results,  both  with 
animals  and  plants.  It  is  a  fruitless  effort  to  at- 
tempt to  put  down  scientific  results  by  mere  opin- 
ions. AH  the  reasoning  in  the  world  would  not 
convince  Massachusetts  farmers  that  it  is  best 
never  to  graft  an  apple  tree,  even  if  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  nature  |  and  so  of  many  other  things. 

A  RAT  ?  OR  weasel  P  OR  WHAT  P 

I  recently  found  upon  the  cellar  bottom  an  an- 
imal which  the  cat,  I  suppose,  had  caught  and 
killed,  that  was  milk  white,  except  a  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  was  black.  It  was 
as  large  as  a  fair  sized  rat,  and  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rat,  except  the  color  and  tail,  the 
latter  being  shorter  ana  covered  with  hair  which 
was  somewhat  bushy  at  the  end.  I  at  first  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  wbi(e  rat,  but  the  strangeness  of 
its  color  caused  me  to  examine  it  more  particular- 
ly, and  I  began  to  doubt  whether  it  could  be  one, 
and  the  more  I  refiect  upon  it,  the  more  certain  I 
feel,  it  must  be  some  other  species  of  anim'il. 

But  what  it  is,  or  where  it  came  from,  is  beyond 
my  knowledge,  having  never  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  before.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  weasel,  but  it  has  nothing  of  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  a  weasel,  but  in  all  par- 
ticulars excepting  those  named  above,  it  strongly 
resembles  a  common  house  rat. 

If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  can  give  any  in- 
formation in  relation  to  such  animals,  it  would 
be  most  thankfully  received.      A.  S.  Sawyer. 

Harvard,  Mass,,  March,  1858. 

BONE  SPAVIN. 

Can  you  or  your  subscribers  tell  of  anything 
that  will  stop  a  l)one  spavin  from  growing,  ana 
prevent  it  from  making  a  horse  lame,  if  taken  in 
season?  H.  F.  RoYCE. 

South  Woodstock,  Vt,,  1858. 

Remarks. — Dr.  Dadd's  **Modem  Horse  Doc- 

tor"  recommends  as  a  remedy, 

Mariatle  acid .4oimoea. 

Water 2  quarts. 

Tincture  of  blood-root 0  ounces. 

Applied  daily  by  means  of  a  sponge. 

CRACKS  IN  TREES — PUMPKINS. 

"S.  W.,"  Waltham,  thinks  "cracks  in  trees  are 
occasioned  by  water  freezing  in  them,  when  the 
expansion  causes  the  crack.''  But  what  caused 
the  original  crack  ?        ___ 

RUSSET  SWEET  APPLES. 

Some  of  the  finest  Russet  Sweet  Apples  we  ever 
tasted,  have  been  handed  us  by  Mr.  James  Eus- 
Tis,  of  South  Reading,  a  gentleman  well  known 
as  a  successful  cultivator  of  good  fruit. 

PROLIFIC  HENS. 

I  have  had  four  laying  hens  through  the  win- 
ter and  they  have  laid  from  seventeen  to  eighteen 
eggs  per  week ;  they  have  been  kept  on  a  coars^ 
food,  roosted  in  a  cold  barn.  One  dozen  of  the 
eggs  weighed  2  lbs.  1  oz.  Hinsdale. 
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DOBKINO  AND  SHANGHAI  FOWLS — SHORT  HORN 

COW. 

Where  can  I  obtain  pure  blood  White  Dor- 
king Fowls,  at  a  fair  price,  and  the  Grey  Shang- 
hai spoken  of  in  the  Farmer  ?  Also,  a  good 
short-horn  cow,  and  what  is  a  fair  price  ? 

Foxhoro\  1858.  H.  S.  Sweet. 

Remarks. — The  fowls. may  be  obtained  of 
James  Mann,  6  City  Hall  Avenue,  Boston,  at 
$2,50  to  $4  a  pair. 

You  can  probably  obtain  the  short-horn  cow 
of  Paoli  Lothrop,  of  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

A  NEW  SUGAR  BOILER. 

Mr.  J.  A.  French,  of  North  Clarendon,  Vt., 
sends  us  a  drawing  of  an  ingenious  invention  of 
his  own,  for  economizing  fuel  and  equalizing  heat 
in  the  process  of  boiling  sugar.  These  objects  are 
of  much  importance  and  will  be  fully  accomplished 
by  the  design  of  Mr.  French.  It  is  also  adapted 
to  boiling  vegetables,  and  other  similar  uses.  As 
our  space  forbids  a  full  description  of  the  boiler, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  French. 


TRANSPLANTING  LOCUST  TREES. 

I  have  several  hundred  locust  trees  to  trans- 
plant in  the  spring,  and  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Holbrook,  or  others,  give  their  advice  as  to  the 
cheapest  and  best  method  of  doing  it.  The  trees 
are  seedlings  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  the 
land  on  which  I  wish  to  plant  them,  is  barren, 
rocky  pasture,  descending  to  the  north  and  much 
exposed  to  severe  cold  winds.  Will  they  succeed 
without  some  fertilizer,  and  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  remove  the  tops  entirely,  planting  only  the 
roots.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

Ashfidd,  Feb.  10, 1858. 

SLAUGHTER-YARDS— ASHES  JkVT>  BONE. 

Will  you,  or  some  one  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents, inform  a  subscriber  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  using  a  slaughter-yard  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  manure  ?  There  must  be  valuable  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  in  the  towns  adjacent  to 
Boston. 

Also,  what  you  think  of  using  strong  ashes 
mixed  with  ground  bone,  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  not  a  very  pleasant  operation. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  March,  1858.     Hampshire. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  had  no  experience  with 
•laughter-yards. 

•  Pure  ashep  mixed  liberally  with  ground  bone, 
think  would  form  one  of  the  best  manures 
that  can  be  used  for  almost  all  soils. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  PIG. 

Mr.  William  Spalding,  of  Cavendish,  Vt,  77 
years  old,  fatted  and  slaughtered  a  pig,  nine 
months  and  three  days  old,  that  weighed  when 
dressed,  424  pounds !  A  Subscriber. 


in  our  columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  he  ''has  mis- 
laid that  number  of  the  paper."  If  he  will  send 
his  address,  we  will  send  him  a  copy  of  the  miss* 
ing  paper. 

HBBiliOCK  HEDGIBS. 

The  Country  Gentleman  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  the  cultivation  of  Hemlock  HedgeSy 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject : 

The  first  thing  is  to  procure  the  plants.  K 
our  correspondent  can  find  a  locality  in  the  woods 
where  young  hemlock  trees  are  abundant,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  hedge.  The  great 
requisite  for  success  in  transplanting  is  to  remove 
a  considerable  portion  of  earth  on  the  roots  of 
every  tree.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should 
instantly,  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  ffround, 
and  before  the  outside  of  the  roots  have  dried  in 
the  least,  be  buried  in  wet  moss, — or  still  better, 
if  practicable,  dipped  first  into  a  bed  of  thin  mud, 
and  then  protected  with  moss.  Another  mud- 
ding,  and  puddling  on  setting  out,  will  be  of  ad- 
ditional service. 

If  the  young  plants  can  be  had  from  a  nursery, 
where  they  have  oecome  hardened  to  open  ground, 
they  will  be  still  better.  We  know  of  no  nur- 
sery in  the  vicinity  of  our  correspondent's  resi- 
dence more  likely  to  supply  good  plants  tiian 
that  of  Dell  &  Collins,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

The  mode  of  planting  must  depend  on  the 
objects  of  the  nedse.  If  for  a  simple  screen 
firom  the  wind,  and  if  the  plants  are  scarce  or 
costly,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  apart  will 
be  near  enough,  to  form  in  a  few  years  a  contin- 
uous line.  But  if  a  hedge  proper  is  wanted,  the 
trees  should  be  within  about  a  root  of  each  other. 

The  hemlock  will  make  the  handsomest  screen 
or  hedge  of  any  evergreen  known ;  it  will  bear 
almost  any  amount  or  shearing,  and  the  hedge 
may  be  formed  into  a  smooth  wall  of  verdure, 
or  be  left  for  a  tall  natural  growth.  Either  way, 
it  is  of  surpassing  beauty.  If  cattle  or  other 
animals  cannot  aee  through,  they  scarcely  ever 
attempt  passing,  even  a  weak  hec^e.  • 


HOW  TO  BAI8B  BAKIiT  BIBANS. 
Plow,  manure  and  prepare  the  ground  well,  as 
for  common  garden  purposes,  then  make  holes 
which  will  contain  a  peck  or  more  of  horae- 
manure  and  the  usual  litter  that  accompanies  it. 
If  for  running  beans,  set  the  poles  in  the  centre 
and  then  drop  the  beans  upon  the  manure  after 
treading  it  down  slightly  with  the  foot.  Now 
scatter  over  the  beans  and  manure  a  very  little 
fine  mould  and  then  cover  with  clear  sand.  The 
warm  horse-manure  acts  as  a  hot-bed,  while  the 
sand  becomes  heated  above  by  the  sun's  rays, 
and  has  the -further  advantage  of  throwing  up 
no  weeds.  In  this  manner  beans  and  most  other 
garden  vegetables  may  be  obtained  very  early. 


What  One  Bean  has  done. — According  to 

the  Barnstable  (Mass.)  Patriot,    Mr.   LORINO 

Crocker,  of  that  village,  raised  last  season  on 

"A  Subscriber"  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  re-  one  stock,  and  consequently  from  one  bean,  106 


quests  us  to  republish  an  article  which  appeared  j  pods,  which  yielded  453  beans ! 
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We  give  above  an  tlluBtrttion  of  a  new  Hand 
P(w«r  Stump  Machine.  Having  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  its  merits,  we  give  Mr.  Hall's  own 
account  ot  it,  merely  laying  that  we  have  exam- 
med  the  machine  with  some  care,  and  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  it  will  not  proTe  valuable  when 
put  In  operation.  Mr.  Hall  says,  "That  two 
men  can- carry  it  about  the  field  from  one  stump 
to  another,  and  draw  the  largest  pine  stumps  out 
of  the  ground  hj  hand  power,  without  digging 
around  the  stump  or  cutting  any  roots.  All 
stump  machines  heretofore  are  objectionable  for 
their  high  cost,  great  weight,  expense  of  operat- 
ing, unwieldy  dimensions,  &ci  hut  miaeis  supe- 
rior for  the  following  rea«ons  : — First, — it  ii 
much  cheaper — a  great  consideration  to  farmers 
on  new  land.  Price  $50  for  No.  2,  and  right  to 
nse.  Second, — it  is  much  lighter,  requiring  no 
team  of  oxen  or  horses  to  remove  it  from  one 
stump  to  another.  Two  men  can  carry  it  in  their 
bands.  Third, — It  requires  no  team  to  operate 
it ;  two  men  can  work  it  by  hand,  and  extract 
more  stumps,  and  at  very  much  less  expense,  gen- 
erally requiring  about  two  minutes  to  take  up  a 
common  stump.  Fourth, — It  can  be  used  when 
and  where  the  ground  is  wet  and  soft,  and  does 
not  punch  up  the  grass  field  as  with  a  heavy 


team.  Fifth, — It  is  very  simple  in  its  constmc- 
Uon  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  so 
small  that  it  can  be  housed  as  conveniently  as  « 
plow  or  wheelbarrow.  Sixth,— It  will  take  up 
every  stump  in^the  field,  not  requiring  one  to  an- 
chor to,  as  is  usual  with  the  best  stump  machines. 
Seventh, — It  does  not  turn  the  stump  over,  there- 
by taking  up  a  large  quantity  of  earth  from  one 
place  and  heaping  it  up  on  another,  as  is  asual 
with  other  stump  pullers,  but  leaves  the  stump 
poised  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  ground, 
until  the  soil  can  be  rattled  ofi*  the  roots  into  the 
bed  of  the  stamp,  saving  the  labor  of  shovelling 
the  heap  back  into  the  hole  in  order  to  leave  the 
Seld  smooth.  Three  men  will  pull  up  from  90  to 
100  large  pine  stumps  per  day  al^er  they  have 
worked  two  or  three  days  to  get  their  hand  in, 
thus  costing  alKiut  six  cents  per  stump,  for  such 
usually  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  each. 


HoBSB  Radish — {Coektlaria  armoracia.) -^ 
This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  by  planting 
cuttings  taken  from  the  top,  or  by  smalt  offsets 
from  the  sides  of  the  main  root,  so  divided  as  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  crown.  The  cuttings  or 
offsets  thus  obtained  should  be  planted  out  in 
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April,  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  state  of  the 
air  and  soil  will  admit,  in  rows  of  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  asunder,  and  from  six  to  ten 
inches  between  the  plants.  The  soil  should  be 
warm,  deep  and  rich,  and  the  plants,  when  set, 
covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  chip  manure, 
or  forest  scrapings,  mixed  with  wood  ashes  or 
hydrate  of  lime.  No  weeds  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  in  the  lines,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  kept  firm  and  light* 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 

THO  FABT  WINTJSB. 

While  fresh  in  memory,  let  us  record  what  we 
think  of  it.  Neither  cold  nor  hot,  wet  nor  dry, 
but  oil  the  whole,  a  very  comfortable  winter — 
generally  favorable  to  moving  about,  and  but  lit- 
9e  obstructed  by  drifts  of  snow.  Eruptive  dis- 
eases, such  as  scarlatina  and  measels,  have  been 
prevalent,  but  not  of  a  severe  type.  In  the  world 
of  business  there  has  been  great  depression  and 
suffering,  growing  out  of  overtrading  and  inflated 

f trices.  Some  will,  of  consequence,  learn  a  hard 
esson,  by  severe  discipline ;  such  things  have 
before  happened,  and  still  the  world  goes  on. 
Without  such  trials,  life  would  be  a  stupid  mo- 
notony. 

In  the  western  horizon,  Kansas,  with  all  its 
horrors  and  awful  forbodings,  has  emitted  a  liv- 
id glare,  but  still  there  remains  a  hope  of  a 
brighter  day — the  sun  of  freedom  has  not  yet 
sunk  to  rise  no  more.  p. 

ApHl  1,  1858. 

Remarks. — It  is  well,  thus  briefly  to  record  the 
general  characteristics  of  a  past  season.  In  some 
^respects  they  have  been  quite  singular  during 
the  winter  just  passed.  While  it  has  been  un- 
asually  mild  all  along  the  northern  Atlantic  sea- 
board, it  has  been  cold  in  the  South  and  West, 
and  attended  with  much  snow.  In  the  south  of 
Europe,  too,  and  as  far  down  as  Egypt,  we  learn 
that  it  has  been  cold  without  parallel,  and  that 
the  Pyramids  Iiave  been  covered  with  snow,  loom- 
ing up  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  moun- 
tains of  snow ! 

There  can  be  no  chance  in  these  changes,  but 
are  all  ordered  for  some  wise  purpose  which  our 
limited  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend. 

For  the  New  3tgUmd  Farmer, 
INDIAN  COBN. 

Your  correspondent  "P."  appears  to  have  re- 
linquished his  first  idea  of  "humbuggery"  in  the 
measurement  of  Indian  com  in  tne  county  of 
Plymouth,  and  is  sufiiciently  courteous  in  his 
apology  for  the  remarks  he  first  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  still  maintains  that  the  rules  which  gov- 
ern us  are  fallacious.  The  writer  thinks  he  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  influenced,  though  perhaps 
uncon^ciouslv,  bv  the  severe  and  false  strictures 
of  a  jteaius  that  leaps  before  it  looks.  The  writ- 
er never  made  any  report  of  14d  bushels  to  the 


acre ;  one  of  his  successors,  however,  has  report- 
ed 150,  it  is  presumed  with  fidelity  in  the  observ- 
ance of  established  rules ;  and  whatever  doubts 
may  be  cherished  of  there  being  that  amount  of 
good  merchantable  com  on  the  acre,  no  candid 
man  who  examines  our  doings  from  the  begin- 
ning, will  deny  that  there  has  been  constant  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  of 
which  the  citizens  of  Plymouth  county  may  in- 
nocently boast  a  little.  If  **P."  will  make  some 
experiments  in  weighing  corn,  he  may  convince 
himself  there  is  not  quite  so  much  danger  of  de- 
ception as  he  has  imagined.  Usually  there  are 
several  frosts  before  the  corn  is  harvested  ;  if 
those  occur  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  the  com  be- 
comes very  light  and  can  safely  be  purchased  on- 
ly by  weight.  There  are  a  few  seasons  in  which 
there  are  no  autumpal  frosts  till  after  the  period 
of  harvest ;  corn  is  likely  in  these  seasons  to  be 
fully  ripened ;  if  there  should  be  some  fields 
where  much  of  it  remains  in  a  green  state  weigh- 
ing would  be  a  less  certain  proof  of  the  number 
of  bushels  to  the  acre,  not  so  much  from  its  ex- 
cessive weight,  as  excessive  shrinkage  of  the 
kernels  in  the  bin.  M.  A. 

Pembroke,  March  2,  1858, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BFBINa  CUI.TUB1D. 

Our  gardeners  are  already  busy  in  planting 
their  onions  and  other  secas.  Experience  has 
taught  them  the  earlier  they  are  started  to  grow, 
the  better  their  chance  of  matured  crops.  The 
casualties  are  so  many  now-a-days,  that  no  man 
may  calculate  with  confidence,  upon  what  the  au- 
tumn will  bring  forth.  The  small  snows  of  win- 
ter and  smaller  rains  of  spring,  have  left  the 
earth  in  favorable  G»pndition  for  the  reception  of 
seed,  where  the  frost  is  entirely  out;  though 
there  will  soon  be  need  of  more  moisture  to  make 
the  seeds  germinate.  I  learn  that  the  prospect 
of  blossoms  on  the  peach  trees  is  uncommonly 
good.  So  far  as  I  nave  observed,  the  same  is 
tme  of  the  apple  trees ;  though  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  the  ravages  of  the  canker-worm, 
its  forerunner  having  been  abundant,  wherever 
tar  has  been  applied,  which  is  the  best  prevcmtive 
to  our  knowledge.  The  labors  of  the  field  de- 
mand constant  vigilance.  It  is  not  enough  to 
pulverize  and  fertilize  the  ground,  to  carefully 
select  and  insert  the  seed ;  but  hostile  assailants 
of  infinite  variety,  have  to  be  watched  and  guard- 
ed against.  South  Danyers* 

April  3, 1858. 

Remarks. — ^The  above  was  received  a  little 
too  late  for  the  weekly  of  April  10th,  when  it 
ought  to  have  appeared. 


Peat,  Lime  and  Potatoes. — Mr.  Philip 
O'Reilly,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  states  that  lime  is 
of  no  avail  in  preventing  potato  rot,  as  he  has 
tried  it,  and  has  seen  it  tried  by  others  in  vain. 
After  many  experiments,  he  nas  found  that  a 
handful  of  dry  peat  in  powder  or  small  pieces 
was  the  best  preventive,  and  he  thinks  if  it  were 
generally  applied,  it  would  save  ninety-nine  in 
every  hundred  hills. — QermaTUovm  I'elegrapK 


1868. 
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Far  the  New  England  Fetrmer. 
JCAKinO  AS^D  PBESBBVING  MAHTTBES. 

Agriculture  is  the  philosophy  of  the  earth — 
manure,  the  touchstone  of  that  philosophy.  There 
are  many  false  philosophers  as  well  as  false  teach- 
ers at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  leading 
writers  in  the  agricultural  journals  of  the  day 
speak  of  ammonia,  as  if  it  were  the  "breath  and 
life"  of  agriculture,  and  when  it  shall  have  been 
arrested  in  its  escape,  the  whole  principle  of  the 
manufacture  of  manure  had  been  accomplished. 
The  monotonous  strain  of  these  writers  still  lum- 
bers along  in  the  moulded  ruts  of  false  theory, 
because  it  is  easy  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  others. 
Some  men  have  a  rare  faculty  of  deducing  de- 
ductions from  Tiondeducibles.  This  is  the  oasis 
of  false  phUosophv.  The  lines  of  such  reason- 
ing lead  men  to  false  conclusions,  for  the  reason- 
ing seems  plausible,  and  it  keeps  the  company  of 
science.  But  few  men  will  dispute  that  manure 
is  the  basis  of  all  successful  farming  in  New  Eng- 
land. Levi  Bartlett,  in  the  Boston  Cullivator  of 
the  23d  ult.,  gives  his  method  of  securing  the 
liquid  manures.  '*0f  the  several  materials  used, 
I  prefer  leaves  and  leaf  mould,  next  muck,  and 
lastly  sawdust ;  not  that  there  is  anv  manurial 
value  in  sawdust  in  its  crude  state,  but  it  is  an 
excellent  absorbent."  I  think  there  will  be  birth 
given  to  a  new  idea,  when  it  can  be  found  that 
manure  is  increased  in  quantity  or  value  by  be- 
ing mixed  with  materials  having  no  "manurial 
value"  of  themselves.  The  American  Agricultvr- 
risi  of  Jan.  last,  page  11th,  speaking  of  sawdust 
as  an  absorbent  says : — '*If  ammonia  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  fertilizers,  why  should  not  the 
greatest  pains  be  taken  to  save  it?  For  this 
purpose,  sawdust  is  just  the  thing."  The  Coun- 
try Gentlemanf  of  Dec.  18th,  1856,  says : 

"SAWDUST  AS  LITTEB   FOB  STABLES. 

"Some  weeks  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  this  paper,  in  which  sawdust  was 
mentioned  and  recommended  as  a  litter  for  sta- 
bles, which  possessed  a  superiority  over  straw 
in  several  particulars.  We  have  just  noticed  a 
communication  in  the  Farmer  and  VtsUoTt  (Man- 
chester, N.  H.,)  in  which  the  writer  mentions 
several  other  advantages  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  named  in  the  article  referred  to  in 
our  columns.  Among  the  points  in  which  saw- 
dust was  found  superior  to  straw  by  the  person 
who  had  tried  it  in  N.  H.,  the  first  mentioned  is, 
that  it  occupied  less  room  in  tlie  bam,  which  is 
not  unfrequently,  as  in  the  case  in  this  paper,  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  Next,  sawdust  is 
claimed  as  superior  to  straw,  because  it  absorbs 
more  of  the  fertilizing  matters  about  the  stable, 
the  person  using  it  being  very  su^e  that  the  ammo- 
niai  emanations  were  less  strong  on  opening  the 
doors  in  the  morning  than  when  straw  litter  was 
used.  Next,  it  is  said  to  be  much  less  of  &  chore 
to  clean  the  stable,  and  also,  that  so  little  com- 
paratively had  to  be  thrown  out  that  one  load 
lasted  a  long  time.  The  next  thing  named  at  an 
advantage  oi  sawdust  as  litter  is,  that  the  manure 
heap  occupied  so  much  less  space  than  when  straw 
was  used,  and  thus  admitted  more  easily  of  be- 
ing protected  by  a  covering  from  the  wasting  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  sun,  wind  and  rains.  Then 
again  it  is  an  obvious  advantage  to  have  in  one's 
yard  manure  in  as  small  bulk  as  possible,  and 


this  is  effected  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of 
sawdust.  The  same  amount  of  fertilizing  matter 
is,  probably,  contained  in  one  load  of  manure 
made  from  sawdust,  as  there  would  be  in  two  or 
three  loads  of  thai  which  had  been  made  from  straw 
litter*  Then,  too,  in  the  field  it  would  be  free 
from  all  the  trouble  which  long  manure  frequently 
gives. 

"With  so  many  points  of  superiority,  we  think 
it  probable  that  sawdust  will,  hereafter,  be  more 
generally  used,  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of 
saw-mills." 

The  italics  are  mine.  For  your  son's  sake, 
once  more  read  the  lines  italicised.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  use  of  sawdust,  or  any  other 
powerful  absorbent  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ar- 
resting the  escane  of  ammonia  is  fallacious. 

The  exhaustea  lands  of  New  England  can  only 
be  redeemed  by  the  application  of  large  quan- 
tities of  manure.  To  Micceed  in  this  great  en- 
terprise, the  farmers  should  all  be  in  possession 
of  Dam  cellars  and  manure  tanks  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  All 
higlily  concentrated  manures  should  be  diluted 
in  several  times  their  bulk  in  water,  and  turned 
or  pumped  upon  compost  heaps  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Leaves  ana  leaf  mould,  muck  and  na- 
tive soil,  are  decidedly  the  best  materials  for  this 
purpose.  (By  native  soil,  I  mean  the  subsoil,  or 
that  which  has  never  been  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion.) Night  soil,  hog's  dung,  sheep  dung  and 
even  cattle's  manure,  when  highly  fed,  should  al- 
ways be  diluted  ia  several  times  their  bulk  in 
water,  and  turned  upon  less  fertilizing  substances. 

Every  family  of  five  persons,  by  carefully  sav- 
ing all  the  chamber  lye  and  dropping  of  the  privy 
and  diluting  it  in  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
turning  it  upon  a  heap  of  muck  and  native  soil, 
can  make  enough  in  a  year  to  plant  an  acre  of 
corn  and  manure  it  well.  Doct.  Dana  says  a 
cow,  kept  up,  and  all  of  her  urine  and  hard  ex- 
crements carefully  saved,  will  do  the  same.  The 
economical  saving  of  the  soap  suds  of  the  laun- 
dry is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  manure  heap ; 
put  it  in  the  tank  with  concentrated  manures. 
The  dilution  of  hog  dung  when  highly  fed,  and 
night  soil,  in  many  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
turned  upon  leaves  and  leaf  mould,  muck  and 
native  soil,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  up- 
on the  attention  of  farmers. 

Immense  quantities  of  manure  ^may  be  made 
by  farmers  in  close  proximity  to  large  villages, 
by  securing  night  soil,  diluting  and  applying  it 
in  this  manner.  Here  in  New  England,  we  can 
only  measure  the  amount  of  crops  in  acres  bv 
the  manure  on  hand.  The  farmers  of  the  rich 
prairies  and  bottom  lands  of  the  West  can  com- 
pute their  acres  of  wheat  or  corn  by  the  amount 
of  team  and  labor  on  hand. 

I  know  fiirmers  in  this  vicinity,  who  have  with- 
in two  hundred  rods  of  their  bams  a  forest  that 
yields  a  hundred  loads  of  leaves  and  leaf  mould 
a  year,  that  never  used  a  thimble  fiiU  in  their 
lives  to  my  knowledge,  that  mow  acres  and  acres 
that  produce  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
hay  per  acre,  and  farms  running  out,  ani  yet  they 
are  "good  farmers." 

When  will  farmers  make  use  of  the  redundant 
materials  of  the  earth  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
farms  F  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  farming 
of  New  England  is  to-daj  carried  on.    I  believe 
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the  great  principle  of  the  restoration  of  our  soil 
to  fertility  is  in  the  application  of  lar^^e  quanti- 
ties of  manure — the  diluting  of  all  highly  con- 
centrated manures  in  water,  and  mixing  them 
with  such  materials  as  will  hold  them  in  a  state 
of  solution  until  required  by  the  growing  plant. 
Not  one  particle  of  sawdust  should  enter  into 
this  practice.  All  heaps  of  compost  and  manure 
should  be  kept  sufficiently  wet  by  continued  ap- 
plications of  liquid  manures  to  resist  rapid  de- 
composition and  rot  down,  not  burn  or  fire-fang. 
Let  this  system  be  but  in  full  practice,  and  these 
beautiful  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England  will 
again  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  no  fanner  will 
need  send  to  New  York  or  Boston  to  buy  fertil- 
izers at  ruinous  prices.  The  mixing  of  night 
soil  and  muck  in  the  cities  by  the  Liebeg  philos- 
ophers, and  sending  into  the  rural  districts  at  two 
cents  per  pound,  would  be  at  an  end. 


((QtbeUo'fl  oocapatlon's  gone.'* 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  this  philosophy  in 

Eractice,  let  us  suppose  a  case : — Say  I  have  a 
arn  eighty  by  forty  feet,  with  a  good  cellar  un- 
der the  whole  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
manure.  In  the  fall  and  winter  I  haul  in  fifty 
loads  of  leaves  and  mould  from  the  forests,  fifty 
loads  of  good,  finely  pulverized  muck,  (two  vears 
dug,)  fifty  loads  of  native  soil  from  the  bank.  I 
keep  ten  cows  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter 
and  cheese,  beside  five  hogs,  one  pair  of  oxen 
and  some  young  stock.  The  cows  are  to  have 
good  English  hay  and  one  quart  of  com  meal 
per  day,  which  materially  increases  the  value  of 
their  manure.  Now  I  have  a  tank  of  sufficient 
aize  to  dilute  all  the  manure,  placed  immediately 
under  the  stable,  and  so  elevated  as  to  be  near 
the  floor  and  earrv  the  diluted  manure  to  every 
part  of  the  cellar  by  means  of  a  trough  attached 
to  the  same.  Every  morning  shovel  the  manure 
of  the  ten  cows  and  oxen  into  the  vat,  and  add 
just  water  enough  to  hold  it  in  a  state  of  solution, 
throwing  the  bedding  and  long  manure  of  the 
young  stock  upon  the  heap  below.  Once  a  week 
put  in  your  hog  dung  and  night  soil,  with  water 
enough  to  make  the  whole  sufficiently  thin  to 
pour  upon  the  heap  below.  Throw  it  over  on 
«torrav  or  other  days,  and  add  a  new  supply  of 
material  as  often  as  needed.  The  amount  of  ma- 
nure made  in  this  way  in  a  year,  by  housing  your 
eows  in  summer,  would  be  surprising. 

This  is  the  system  that  will  redeem  the  soil  of 
New  England  badL  to  its  primitive  state  of  fer- 
tility. Lewis  L.  Pibbcb. 
East  Jeffrey,  K.  K,  Feb.,  1868. 


MANAOBMENT  OF  THE  BABl^T. 

Let  the  utmost  neatness  be  observed  in  the 
management  of  the  barn.  No  more  hay  or  other 
fodder  should  be  thrown  on  the  floor  at  once  than 
is  re^juisite  to  supply  one  feed.  By  throwing 
large  quantities  from  the  mows  or  scaflToldings, 
there  is  an  unavoidable  loss  from  the  drying  of 
the  fibre,  which  renders  it  less  palatable  to  the 
animals,  as  well  as  less  nutritious.  Sweeping  the 
floor  daily  promotes  cleanliness,  and  conduces 
to  the  health  and  consequently  the  comfort  of 
animals.  The  **tie-ups'*  and  "stanchels,"  as  well 
as  the  mangers,  cribs,  &c.,  should  be  daily  cleaned 
out  and  frequently  washed.  An  occasional  white* 


washing  should  be  given  to  the  ceilings  and  par- 
titions ;  its  sanatory  effects  are  well-known,  and 
of  a  nature  too  indisputably  obvious  to  admit  of 
doubt.  Vermin  rarely  infest  bams  or  animals 
treated  in  this  way.  The  floors  of  all  "tie-ups'* 
should  always  be  of  stones — ^large  flags — ^which 
can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  diffusion  of 
water,  and  which  do  not  become  impregnated 
with  the  ammoniacal  matter  contained  in  the 
urine,  and  the  foetid  animal  matters  of  the  excre- 
ment. 

Par  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BEOIiAIMINO  UGHT  IiAKDS. 

How  can  this  best  be  done  P  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  all  about,  only  used  to  hold  crea- 
tion together,  that  might  be  made  beautiful  and 
valuable,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  do  it.  Some 
years  since,  Mr.  Wm.  Clark,  of  Northampten, 
Siass.,  said  he  had  reclaimed  such  lands,  and 
brought  them  to  produce  respectable  crops.  How 
this  was  done,  I  do  not  remember.  But  I  pre- 
sume you  will,  Mr.  Editor,  as  it  is  your  business 
to  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,  and  to 
bring  to  Ught  what  others  may  have  forgotten* 
As  you  live  in  a  region  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  such  a  boil  can 
economically  be  brought  into  a  decent  and  pro- 
ductive condition,  you  will  not  pnly  do  me  a  fa- 
vor, but  also  many  other  anxious 

March  15, 1858.  Inquirers. 

Beharks. — Certainly,  Mr.  "Inquirer,"  we  can 
tell  you  how  to  reclaim  such  lands,  even  without 
carrying  a  load  of  manure  upon  them.  But  will 
you  be  patient,  and  follow  the  plan  ?  and  can  you 
afford  to  wait  for  the  result  ? 

We  will  suppose  that  the  land  is  sandy,  or  per- 
haps a  sandy  loam,  that  was  once  covered  with 
pines  which  were  cut  off",  and  the  land  **ryed  to 
death,"  and  then  pastured  to  death,  which  is  full 
as  bad  as  was  the  old  Irish  Judge,  who  sentenced 
a  man  to  "be  hung  and  pay  forty  shillings."  Ma- 
nure the  land  if  you  can,  if  not,  plow  with  one 
horse,  or  two  if  you  choose,  but  do  not  go  down 
more  than  four  inches,  sow  rye  and  harrow  in. 
When  the  crop  is  ripe,  thresh  on  the  field,  and 
keep  what  grain  you  can  get  as  a  compensation 
for  your  labor!  Now  take  the  rye  straw,  and  let 
a  man  drop  it  before  each  furrow,  and  the  plow 
follows  immediately  and  covers  it  up. 

Follow  this  course  three  years,  and  then  sow 
with  clover.  Cut  two  crops  of  this,  and  the  sec- 
ond year  plow  again  and  sow  to  rye,  and  if  the 
operation  has  been  well  managed,  you  will  prob- 
ably get  twenty-Jive  bushels  of  rye  per  acre,  and 
your  land  be  in  pretty  good  condition  for  any 
crop  with  common  manuring.  Wc  can  show  you 
twenty-five  acres  that  was  almost  moving  sand, 
reclaimed  in  this  way  into  fair  and  fertile  fields. 
Are  you  encouraged  ? 

We  do  not  remember  how  Mr.  Clark  reclaimed, 
and  have  not  the  leisure  at  this  time  to  look  up 
his  account  of  doing  it. 
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fiUMBOIiBT  Oir  **BYMMBB'  HOIOB." 

It  has  been  computed  at  what  depths  liquid 
and  even  gaseous  substances,  from  the  pressure 
of  their  own  superimposed  strata,  would  attain  a 
density  exceeding  that  of  platinum,  or  of  iridium ; 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  actual  degree  of  ellip- 
ticity,  which  was  known  within  yery  narrow  lim- 
its, into  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  in- 
finite compressibility  of  matter,  Leslie  conceived 
the  interior  of  the  earth  to  be  a  hollow  sphere, 
filled  with  '*an  imponderable  fluid  of  enormous 
expansive  force/'  Such  rash  and  arbitrary  con- 
jectures have  given  rise,  in  wholly  unscientific  cir- 
cles, to  still  more  fantastic  notions.  The  hollow 
sphere  has  been  peopled  with  plants  and  animals, 
on  which  two  small  subterranean  planets,  Pluto 
and  Proserpine,  were  supposed  to  shed  a  mild 
light.  A  constantly  uniform  temperature  is  sup- 
posed to  prevail  in  these  inner  regions,  and  the 
air  being  rendered  self-luminous  by  compression, 
might  well  render  the  planets  of  tms  lower  world 
unnecessary.  Near  the  North  Pole,  in  82  degree 
of  latitude,  an  enormous  opening  is  imagined, 
from  which  the  polar  li^ht  visible  in  Aurora 
streams  forth,  ana  by  which  a  descent  into  the 
hollow  sphere  may  he  made.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  ana  myself  were  repeatedly  and  publicly 
invited  by  Capt.  Symmes  to  undertake  tnis  sub- 
terranean expedition ;  so  powerful  is  the  morbid 
inclination  of  men  to  fill  unseen  spaces  with 
shapes  of  wonder,  regardless  of  the  counter-evi- 
dence of  well-established  facts,  or  universally 
reoognized  natural  laws.  Even  the  celebrated 
Halley,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  hollowed 
out  the  earth  in  his  magnetic  speculation ;  a  freely 
rotating  subterranean  nucleus  was  supposed  to 
occasion,  by  its  varying  positions,  the  diurnal  and 
annual  changes  of  the  magnetic  declination.  It 
has  been  attempted,  in  our  own  day,  in  tedious 
earnest,  to  invest  with  a  scientific  garb  that  which 
in  the  pages  of  the  ingenious  Holberg  was  an 
amusing  fiction. — BumbolcU*8  Cosmos, 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BHOBiira  HMna. 

A  friend  of  ours,  boarding  in  the  country, 
found  his  hostess  one  morning  busily  engaged 
in  making  numerous  small  woolen  bags,  of  sin- 
gular shape.  Upon  inquiry  he  was  informed  that 
they  were  shoes  for  hens,  to  prevent  them  from 
scratching.    The  lady  stated  that  it  had  been  her 

Eractice  for  years  to  shoe  her  hens,  and  so  save 
er  garden.  These  ''shoes,''  (I  believe  they  are 
not  yet  patented,)  were  of  woolen,  made  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a  fowl's  foot,  having  an 
•pening  left  sufficiently  lar^e  to  thrust  in  the 
foot  with  ease,  after  which  it  is  closed  with  a 
needle  and  sewed  tightly  on,  extending  about  an 
inch  up  the  leg.  Our  friend  observed  that  some 
of  the  biddies,  possibly  conceited  with  their  new 
honors,  appeared  to  tread  as  though  walking  on 
eggs — particularly  was  this  the  case  when  from 
the  width  of  the  shoe  one  would  conceive  that 
their  toes  might  be  a  little  pinched. 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  you  see  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization ;  another  class  of  bipeds  has  stepped  into 
shoes  I  how  far  in  the  future  pantalettes  and  bon- 
nets lie  hid  lei  no  scofier  dare  say.  "Puss  in 
boots,"  as  every  one  knows,  was  all  a  sham ;  but, 


for  a  certainty,  biddy  in  shoes  is  no  longer  a 
fable.  When  snarling  Diogenes  hurried  into  the 
academy  with  "Plato's  man,"  we  all  know  what 
very  naturally  followed,  for  in  his  haste  he  had 
forgotten  even  to  put  his  shoes  on ! 

The  original  idea  of  this  lady  may  be  of  value 
to  those  amateurs  who  desire  at  the  same  time 
a  fancy  garden  and  fancy  fowls ;  for  it  is  gener- 
aU^  agreed  that,  baring  their  scratching  propen- 
sities, fowls  are  of  great  advantage  to  grounds, 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  vermin  which  they 
destroy.  If,  then,  by  this  contrivance  of  bagging 
their  toes,  they  can  be  prevented  from  scratching, 
we  may  thus  secure,  on  a  barn-yard  scale,  the 
political  desideratum,  the  largest  hberty  compati- 
ble with  the  greatest  safety. 

Yours  respectfully,        J.  J.  H.  Gkegory, 

Marbleheadf  Mass. 


Pot  the  New  England  Parmsr* 
StTGAB  MAKING. 
"SUGARING    OFF." 

Be  sure  first  that  your  syrup  is  thoroujp^hly  set- 
tled, so  that  it  is  translucent  and  wholly  free  from 
impurities.  If  made  too  thick  for  this,  it  can  be 
reduced  with  sap  or  water ;  but  make  no  sugar 
from  it,  till  you  have  given  a  fair  chance  for  the 
fine  particles  of  dirt  that  will  unavoidably  get  in« 
to  deposit  themselves. 

A  pan  is  the  best  thing  to  sugar  off  with.  For 
a  batch  of  100  or  120  pounds,  use  the  front  pan 
over  the  arch  you  boil  sap  in.  A  small  pan,  two 
feet  square,  and  nine  inches  high,  is  very  conve- 
nient for  a  batch  of  forty  pounas,  (or  less)  to  be 
made  into  small  cakes.  This  may  be  set  in  a  tem- 
porary arch  of  brick,  in  your  back  kitchen,  (if 
you  have  one  with  a  &re-place  and  a  wide  hearth 
before  it.)  Now,  if  you  have  such  syrup  as  you 
con  easily  make,  and  ought  to  make,  boil  it  down ; 
but  save  your  eggs  to  go  with  your  bacon,  your 
skimmed  milk  for  the  pig,  the  saleratus  for  bis- 
cuit and  batter-cakes,  and  your  lime  for  mortar, 
but  keep  them  all  out  of  such  syrup  as  should 
and  can  oe  made  until  late  in  the  season.  When 
the  syrup  is  just  commencing  to  boil,  remove 
carefully  all  the  skum,  &c.,  which  rises  to  the 
surface.  If  it  will  not  stand  fire  well,  and  threat- 
ens to  run  over,  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  will  at  once 
cure  it  of  this  propensity,  unless  your  sap  was 
sour.  You  can  use  snow  to  tell  when  it  is  done ; 
but  it  is  best  tried  with  a  bow  tied  in  the  end  of 
a  green  twig,  or  in  a  small  wire  with  a  handle  of 
wood.  Let  this  bow  or  ring  be  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  syrup  is  suf- 
ficiently reduced  for  wet  sugar,  if  this  be  dipped 
in,  it  will  fill,  and  you  can  blow  "feathers"  from 
it,  that  will  collapse  as  soon  as  formed.  If  they 
retain  their  shape,  and  will  fiy,  or  crumble  when 
struck  by  the  feathering  stick,  it  is  dry  enough  to 
be  made  into  small  cakes  that  will  not  drain  at 
all.  A  little  practice  is  needful  to  determine  when 
it  is  in  just  the  right  condition ;  and  regard  must 
be  had,  too,  to  the  temperature  and  dryness  of 
the  air  in  which  you  blow  these  bugar-feathc  '^^ 
When  done  to  suit  you,  lift  off  the  fire,  and  tur  « 
it  into  a  brass  or  copper  kettle.  Stir  it  briskly 
until  it  granulates  sufficiently,  but  be  careful  not 
to  wait  too  loiig,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  into  small 
moulds.    This  requires  rapid  and  skilful  fingers. 
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The  longer  and  more  vigorously  you  atir  it,  how- 
ever, the  whiter  your  cakes  will  he.  Prepare  your 
moulds  before  you  remove  the  sugar  from  the 
fire,  by  applying  fresh  cream  to  them  with  a  small 
brush.    Be  sure  that  the  cream  is  always  sweet. 

THE  SETTLINGS  AND  SKIMMINGS 

are  all  to  be  saved  in  a  tub  by  themselves,  regard 
being  had  to  the  quality  of  the  syrup  from  which 
they  were  taken.  The  settlings  at  tne  bottom  of 
several  tubs  may  be  poured  together,  slightly  re- 
duced with  sap,  ana  in  a  day  or  two  me  pure 
sweet  may  be  poured  ofiL  After  making  1000 
pounds,  I  have  had  the  "settlings'*  all  contained 
in  a  four  gallon  tub,  and  the  "skimmings"  in  a 
two  quart  basin.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  these 
is  to  take  six  or  eight  pdlons  of  them,  turn  them 
into  a  barrel  of  sap,  (m  a  half  hogshead  tub,  or 
something  similar,)  stir  them  up  thoroughly; 
then  throw  about  four  quarts  of  dry  plaster  of 
Paris  upon  the  surface,  and  leave  it  to  settle. 
The  pulverized  gypsum  in  its  slow  descent  will 
precipitate  with  itself  the  lighter  minute  impuri- 
ties tnat  float  in  the  sap.  At  the  proper  time  dip 
or  turn  this  off,  and  call  these  settlings  finished. 
This  will  make  a  sugar  of  second  quality. 

PAILS  FOR  GATHERING. 

Let  these  be  made  of  tin,  smaller  at  top  than 
bottom,  with  a  half  inch  rim  on  the  bottom  to 
prevent  their  sliding.  On  the  one  side  should  be 
a  tip  like  that  upon  a  gallon  measure,  and  a  han- 
dle upon  the  other  to  turn  them  with.  Those  for 
a  man  should  hold  about  fourteen  quarts,  for 
boys,  seven  to  ten  quarts.  Such  pails  will  not 
become  heavy  by  water-soaking. 

Sap  at  a  distance  from  your  arch  is  most  easily 
gathered  with  the  help  of  horse  or  oxen.  If  you 
use  an  open  cask,  it  should  be  largest  at  the  bot- 
tom. I  think  barrels  preferable,  since  you  can 
easily  unload  them  into  your  storage  tub.  A  large 
cask  is  not  so  easily  managed,  unless  you  dip  the 
sap,  or  a  part  of  it ;  and  this  cannot  well  be  done 
without  waste.  The  barrels  should  be  carried  on 
a  rack  purposely  made  for  them.  Your  large  tubs 
can  easily  be  so  arranged,  that  the  sap  will  run 
from  them  directly  into  the  boilers,  if  you  choose 
it 

STOPPING  UP  THE  TREES. 

When  you  gather  your  tubs  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  you  will  stop  up 
the  holes,  at  least  in  your  young  trees,  withclose- 
Iv  fitting  pine  plugs.  Make  them  an  inch  long, 
and  every  one  of  exactly  the  right  size.  To  se- 
cure in  all  of  them  a  perfect  fit,  bore  two  or  three 
holes  in  a  hickory  stick,  or  bit  of  plank,  with  the 
same  bit  you  use  to  tap  your  trees,  and  make  all 
the  plugs  pass  through  these,  seeing  to  it  that 
they  touch  at  every  point.  The  boys  can  easily 
make  as  many  of  tnese  as  you  will  need,  on  stor- 
my days,  or  m  the  evenings.  It  is  no  long  job, 
if  the  boys  have  sharp  knives  and  free  pine.  You 
will  saw  them  off  a  little  obliquely,  fiince  you  did 
not  tap  the  trees  with  a  perpendicular  bore ;  and 
in  stopping  up  the  holes,  you  will  take  care  to 
drive  them  jfisi  inside  the  bark,  so  that  they  will  > 
fit  smoothly  with  the  outer  wood.  These  will  keep 
out  the  water  and  the  air,  and  cause  the  tree  to 
heal  sooner,  and  with  a  less  scar,  than  when  left ' 
as  they  usually  are.  { 

Some  like  to  tell  great  stories.     I  can  easily 


show  that  sugar-making  is  profitable,  though 
many  think  it  is  not  I  have  to  boil  with  three 
fires,  on  account  of  my  trees  being  so  widely 
scattered ;  but  one  little  place  of  140  trees  oi 
second  growth,  all  upon  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
land,  is  tended  by  a  lad  of  thirteen  years.  He 
gathers  by  hand,  and  boils  the  sap  for  fifty  pounds 
per  day,  and  often  more,  with  time  to  spare  for 
reading  the  newspapers.  This  he  does  in  two 
copper  pans,  each  three  feet  square,  upon  an  ox« 
bow  arch  like  that  described  in  number  one. 

Eluah  IL  Goodrich. 
HinsdaUf  Masa,y  Marchf  1858. 


/br  (he  Kew  England  Parmer. 

OONTBIBUTIONS  BT  THE  BTATB  TO 
OOUNTT  SOCIBTXES. 

It  is  now  about  forty  yean  since  organizations 
of  this  kind  were  first  instituted.  Then  they 
were  thought  so  desirable  that  an  offer  was  made 
of  twenty^ve  per  cent,  annually  on  such  fund  aa 
should  be  raised,  not  exceeding  $3000.  In  this 
way  $600  a  year  has  accrued  to  each  county  so- 
ciety *,  and  in  several  of  the  counties  two,  three 
and  even  four  societies  have  been  established ; 
so  that  like  territory  and  like  population,  in  some 
sections,  draws  four  times  as  much  money  from 
the  treasury  of  the  State  as  in  others.  Instance, 
while  Essex  draws  only  $600,  Worcester  draws 
$2400.  This  is  unequal  and  unjust,  and  if  not 
remedied  will  be  a  growing  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Sooner  than  have  such  inequalities  remain,  I 
would  leave  the  societies  to  their  own  resources 
for  support,  and  am  by  no  means  sure  that  they 
are  not  quite  as  able  to  go  alone  as  the  State  is 
to  lead  them.  I  would  not  say  anything  rashly, 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  existing  society,  nor 
would  I  wish  the  State  to  become  bankrupt  in 
support  of  any  particular  class  of  citizens,  even 
though  they  were  more  to  be  relied  on,  in  time 
of  need,  than  any  other,  as  I  think  the  farmers 
are.  Essex. 

March  18,  1858. 


.     "^WIIiIi  BOOTS   PATP" 

I  see  that  two  of  your  correspondents  have 
opened  quite  strongly  on  the  negative  of  this 
question.  I  take  the  affirmative — at  least,  till 
our  markets  are  better  supplied  than  at  present. 

Root  culture,  like  fruit  culture,  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  demand — so  roots  bring  in  market 
much  more  than  it  costs  to  raise  them — and,  per- 
haps much  more  than  they  are  worth  to  feed  to 
stock,  unless  it  be,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
negative  has  suggested,  'Ifor  m&iicine  /" 

On  the  basis  of  nutritive  value  assumed  by 
"P.,"  carrots  would  be  more  profitable  to  raise  in 
this  region,  than  com.  We  can  raise  enough 
more  than  ten  times  the  quantity,  to  pay  for  the 
extra  labor  required  for  the  carrots. 

But  a  writer  in  a  recent  Buraly  in  trying  to 
show  that  potatoes  are  a  more  profitable  crop  than 
wheat,  ranks  the  nutritive  value  of  the  tuber 
nearly  equal  to  the  grain.  Now,  I  believe  cat' 
rots  will  as  nearly  equal  com,  as  potatoes  wiU 
wheat,  in  the  comparative  value  of  food  for  man 
or  beast. 

One  farmer  in  our  town  has  taken  carrots 
from  my  premises  before  they  were  housed,  at 
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twenty-three  cents  per  bushel,  when  com  was 
worth  seventy-five,  and  good  hay  could  be  bought 
at  seven  dollars  per  ton,  (sixty  pounds  for  twenty 
cents,)  to  feed  his  stock  with.  Another  brought 
me  com,  in  the  ear,  in  the  spring,  and  took  car- 
rots, bushel  for  bushel,  to  feed  his  horses. 

I  can  pay  interest  on  land  and  taxes,  within 
the  corporation  of  Attica  village,  and  raise  car- 
rots for  ten  cents  per  bushel,  one  season  with 
another.  On  cheaper  land,  exempt  from  corpo- 
ration taxes,  I  think  farmers  generally  can  pro- 
duce them  for  from  four  to  eight  cents,  and  pay 
all  charges. 

"P."  finds  trouble  in  keeping  them.  Build,  in 
the  cellar  of  the  bam,  cribs,  such  as  you  would 
use  for  corn,  and  I  think  they  will  keep  well.  A 
slight  freeze  will  not  hurt  them.  A  uttle  sand 
scattered  in  among  them,  will  tend  to  keep  them 
firesh. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  carrots,  as  this  root  is 
at  once  the  best,  the  surest  and  the  most  prolific 
crop.  But  to  supply  our  city  and  village  markets, 
every  kind  of  edible  "root"  will  pay  well,  as  those 
who  try  it  will  know. 

As  to  the  "medicine"  for  stock,  I  like  the  idea 
— ^but  have  no  fear  of  its  bad  effects  in  Allopathic 
doses.  My  cow  is  not  harmed  by  a  half  bushel 
a  day.  It  '*doeih  good,  like  a  medicine,'*  as  Solo- 
mon says  of  a  merry  heart,  and  as  I  think  all 
"medicines,"  we  take,  should  do. — Eural  New- 
Yorker, 

For  the  Nnp  Bngland  Parmer. 
WOODIiAND. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent  observers  that  too  much 
land  has  been  "cleared  up,"  in  our  vicinity  at 
least.  Large  tracts  of  "plain"  land  are  often 
seen  by  the  traveller,  which  hardly  pay  for  fencing. 
Grass  grows  sparingly  on  such  lands  through  the 
moist  weather  of  June,  but  the  hot  summer 
months  dry  up  the  half-covered  soil  so  thorough- 
ly that  vegetation  nearly  ceases. 

Having  spent  much  time  the  past  month  in  the 
"woods,"  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
comparative  value  of  woodland  over  other  open 
fields  similarly  situated. 

In  the  first  place  the  climate  of  the  forest  is 
more  favorable  to  vegetable  growth.  In  winter 
the  ground  freezes  to  a  less  depth  than  in  pas- 
ture land.  There  is  always  more  or  h^s  ruboish 
on  the  surface — brush,  twigs  and  leaves,  wblch 
nrotect  tender  roots  from  injurious  freezing. 
Moisture  and  heat  are  indispensable  conditions 
for  rapid  growth.  Every  one  has  observed  how 
much  faster  the  grass  gains  when  it  has  become 
high  enough  to  remain  damp  till  mid-day.  Now 
in  the  woods  there  is  sufficient  heat  for  the  growth 
of  trees  in  summer,  and  the  ground  in  the  shade 
of  the  thick  branches,  covered  with  decaying  veg- 
etable mould,  is  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  cfiects  of  boisterous  winds  are  much  less 
unfavorable  on  forest  lands  than  on  open  fields. 
Storms  of  rain  and  driving  showers  are  broken 
by  groves  of  trees,  and  the  needed  moisture 
drops  softly  down  up<^n  the  spongy  earth. 

In  the  mysterious  operations  of  nature  the  at- 
mosphere receives  from  the  earth  invisible  gases, 
which  can  only  be  arrested,  fixed  and  returned 
to  the  earth,  through  vegetable  forms. 


Now  every  leaf  is  a  lung,  whose  principal  office 
is  to  breathe  the  passing  air,  and  transform,  by 
its  wonderfully  delicate  mnctions,  the  wandering 
atoms  into  solid  oak.  The  gi*ass,  the  grain,  spread 
their  network  but  a  few  feet  upwards.  But  through 
what  a  space  do  the  forest  giants  fiing  their  broad 
arms! 

The  demand  for  wood  and  timber  will  probably 
continually  increase  until  the  price  reaches  that 
of  European  countries.  In  Paris  wood  is  sold  in 
small  packages  by  weight.  In  Iceland  no  fuel  is 
used  except  for  cooking.  In  Buenos  Ayres  wood 
is  so  scarce  that  the  common  peach  tree  is  culti- 
vated for  fuel.  Immense  fielas  are  planted,  and 
cut  down  when  of  sufficient  size. 

But  how  difierent  the  practice  in  New  Eng- 
land. A  piece  of  woodland  is  cut  over.  The  fol- 
lowing summer  it  is  burned.  Now  in  burning 
there  is  always  a  ^eat  waste.  The  light,  com- 
bustible matter,  which  if  let  alone  would  gradually 
decay  and  become  wood  again,  is  consumed ;  and 
the  ground  retains  a  slight  covering  of  ashes,  in* 
stead  of  a  heavy  mulching.  The  land  is  plowed 
with  a  "breaking  up"  team,  which  proves  no  joke 
to  him  at  the  handles.  Rye  is  sown,  which  grows, 
generally,  luxuriantly,  stimulated  by  the  ashes. 
As  the  thrifty  sprouts  come  up  they  are  faithfully 
grubbed  down,  until  discouraged.  Oftentimes  a 
second  crop  of  rye  is  sown,  which  comes  up  spar- 
ingly. Finally  this  beautiful  piece  of  woodland 
becomes  the  "old  field,"  or  "the  plain,"  orna- 
mented with  mullens  and  protected  by  blackberry 
vines ! 

The  fact  seems  too  often  lost  sight  of,  that, 
when  the  young  trees  of  a  forest  are  cut  off  with 
the  large,  (as  they  always  should  be,  that  no 
bruised  or  broken  sapling  remain,)  the  sprouts 
which  spring  up  are  always  unusually  tnrifty. 
They  shoot  up  in  a  few  years  straight  and  prom- 
ising. Now  is  there  not  a  great  waste  in  destroy- 
ing such  roots,  so  full  of  vitality,  all  alive  and 
planted  P 

The  sad  mistake  of  killing  the  goose  that  lay 
the  golden  eggs  is  often  made  by  the  owners  of 
woodland.  Rocky  hillsides,  only  accessible  in 
deep  snows,  are  often  brought  into  grass  by  great 
labor.  And  "pine  plains,"  where  nothing  but 
pines  are  profitable,  are  cleared  of  these. 

The  fact  is,  a  tree  is  not  looked  upon  in  its 
tme  light  Dr.  Holmes  speaks  of  the  lofty 
elms  as  "nature's  fiagstaffs."  He  is  to  be  pitied 
who  looks  with  no  feelings  of  admiration  upon  a 
beautiful  grove.  Who  can  pass  the  attractive 
residence  of  our  distinguishea  townsman,  ]l.  W. 
Emerson,  without  acknowledging  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  trees  skilfully  planted  P  But  this  is  a 
digression.  I  wish  to  speak  of  trees  only  as  a 
source  of  gain. 

I  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
poor  pasture,  now  of  trifling  profit  to  the  owner, 
which  were  better  in  woodland.  Just  think,  a 
piece  of  woods  takes  care  of  itself.  There  is  no 
building  of  fence,  or  particular  risk  about  the 
property. 

To  derive  the  greatest  profit  from  any  land,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  good  deal  growing  on  it. 
The  gardener  plants  potatoes  between  his  rows 
of  peas,  so  that  when  the  peas  are  out  of  the  way 
the  land  may  be  still  occupied.  So  turnips  are 
sown  amonff  corn  on  stony  land,  and  gain  pro- 
digiously after  the  frost  has  killed  the  corn. 
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Now  I  would  leave  all  the  land  to  woods  not 
convenient  to  till,  or  fertile  enough  to  yield  good 
pasturage.  By  so  doing  a  great  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  wealth  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  next 
generation. 

There  can  never  be  another  period  while  man 
exists  upon  the  earth  when  coal-fields  and  peat 
bo^s  will  be  formed  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
It  IS  but  a  needed  economy  to  save  the  woods, 
and  allow  as  many  trees  as  possible  to  grow  for 
the  future.  W.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Mass,,  March,  1858. 


For  the  New  SngUtnd  Fttrmer- 
BXPSBIMBN^TS  WITH  FXA8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Last  spring  I  received  from  a 
friend  the  following  new  varieties  of  peas— a 
description  of  which  I  send  you,  together  with 
samples  of  the  same. 

Daniel  0*Xeary.— Planted  May  10th.  First 
mess  gathered  July  13th.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  good  bearer. 

Harrison's  Climax. — Planted  May  12th.  First 
mess  gathered  July  22d.  Very  productive  and 
delicious,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable  va- 
riety. Wrinkled  and  much  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  Champion  of  England.  Height  2i 
feet.  f 

Harrison's  Alliance, — ^This,  with  the  one  above 
and  two  following,  were  planted  at  the  same  time. 
First  mesa  gathered  July  20th.  It  is  a  wrinkled 
variety  of  a  straw  color,  fine  quality  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  Climax.    Height  2i  feet. 

Harrison's  Perfection, — First  mess  gathered 
July  20th.  A  very  good  pea,  and  like  the  others, 
great  bearers^one  vine  producing  seventeen  cods. 
Partially  wrinkled  and  of  a  straw  color.  Height 
21  feet. 

Harrison's  Olory.^^A  ^een  variety,  partially 
wrinkled,  of  splendid  foliage,  good  Quality  and 
much  promise.  First  mess  gathered  July  22d. 
Height  2i  feet. 

Dwarf  Oreen  Mammoth, — ^Planted  April  29th. 
First  mees  gathered  July  30th.  It  does  not 
seem  suited  to  our  climate.  Many  of  the  cods 
were  imperfectly  formed,  and  in  most  instances 
contained  but  three  or  four  peas  in  each.  The 
expectation  which  we  had  formed  of  it  was  far 
from  being  realized.    Height  2^  to  3  feet. 

Waite's  King  of  the  Jfarrow*.-— This  is  a  pea 
of  high  character,  but  its  growth  has  been  so  wild 
and  luxuriant  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fix 
its  period  of  maturity.  Two  feet  and  a  half  we 
were  told  was  its  usual  height — ^but  in  our  grounds 
some  of  the  vines  measured  nine  feet  and  a  half. 
One  of  the  largest  and  finest  peas. 

Of  all  the  European  varieties  which  we  have 
ever  tested,  none  (everything  considered)  seem 
so  well  adapted  to  our  climate  as  the  Champion 
of  England.  It  often  fails,  however,  in  very  dry 
locations.  Rich,  moist  land  is  its  delight,  and  on 
such  only  can  it  be  grown  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. A  decided  advantage  is  gained  we  think 
b)  sticking  peas.  They  continue  longer,  are 
sweeter,  more  prolific  and  less  liable  to  mildew 
than  those  suffered  to  lay  on  the  ground.  From 
July  10th  to  Oct.  20th,  we  were  by  successive 
planting  enabled  to  pick  a  mess  of  peas  every 
day.  Yours  truly,       Andrew  Lackey. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FIiAX^POTATOBS  AND  FEA8. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Last  summer  I  accidentally  met 
Mr.  John  Boyle,  who  is  mentioned  below  in  an 
editorial  notice  from  the  Mercantile  Journal  of 
Jan.  5th,  1858,  published  at  Belfast,  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  of  Irish 
birth,  now  residing  at  Leeds,  in  England,  where 
he  is  employed  by  a  company  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  flax.  He  and  I  had  "walks  and  talks" 
together  through  old  Ireland,  and  I  have  recently 
received  from  him  a  letter  making  inquiries  about 
the  flax  culture  in  this  country,  and  the  prospect 
of  success  if  he  should  come  here.  We  cultivate 
very  little  flax  hereabouts,  and  if  you  or  any 
reader  of  the  Farmer  can  give  any  information 
on  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  see  it  published. 
Mr.  Boyle  also  sent  me  the  paper  from  which  I 
cut  the  following,  worth  noticing  for  the  singu- 
larity of  the  leading  thought,  if  nothing  more. 

H.  F.  French. 
Exeiear,  N,  H,,  Feb.  15,  1858. 


the  potato  disease. 
We  publish  in  our  seventh  page  a  very  im- 
portant letter,  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the 
jLeeds  Mercury,  pointing  out  an  easy,  and,  as  the 
writer  reports,  efiectual  remedy  for  this  destruc- 
tive malady.  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
letter  by  Mr.  John  Boyle,  of  Leeds,  who  knows 
Mr.  Jackson  well,  and  has  every  confidence  in 
his  report.  We  strongly  recommend  our  agri- 
cultural friends  to  try  Mr.  Jackson's  plan  n«zt 
spring,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  it  leading  to  sait- 
isfactory  results. 

remedy  for  the  potato  disease. 

7b  the  JBditon  of  (he  Leeds  Mercury  t 

Gentlemen  : — ^In  your  supplement  of  the  28th 
November  last,  you  have  an  extract  from  a  letter 
in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  respecting  the  inser- 
tion of  peas  into  potato  sets,  with  a  view  to  coun- 
teract the  disease  which  is  and  has  been  so  very 
prevalent  in  the  growing  of  that  very  important 
root.  Eleven  years  ago,  when  that  disease  had 
made  its  appearance,  and  was  exciting  a  great 
deal  of  consternation  in  the  minds  of  both  pota- 
to growers  and  consumers,  I  made  the  same  ex- 
feriment.  I  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  originality, 
believe  it  emanated  with  an  English  farmer  in 
Belgium,  and  was  the  result  of  the  merest  acci- 
dent. Some  idle  boys  in  his  field,  who  ought  to 
have  been  setting  potatoes,  amused  themselves 
by  thrusting  hard  peas  which  they  had  in  their 
pockets  into  the  sets  without  the  farmer's  knowl- 
edge, and  planted  them  in  that  state.  The  farm- 
er's attention  wa*s  directed  to  the  fact  by  his  im- 
mense yield  of  the  peas,  growing  in  connection 
with  his  potatoes,  and  his  astonishment  was  still 
greater  when,  on  taking  up  his  crop,  these  were 
all  sound  and  free  from  disease,  while  he  was  suf- 
fering very  much  in  other  parts  of  the  field.  By 
making  inquiries  amongst  his  servants,  he  dis- 
covered how  the  circumstance  had  arisen,  and  com- 
municated the  whole  facts  to  the  English  newsjia- 
pers.    Mr.  Joseph  Bower,  chemist,  of  Hunsiet, 
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hacUread  the  account  in  the  papers,  and  informed 
me  of  it.  For  some  time  oefore  I  had  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  po- 
tato disease,  but  m  j  inquiries  had  certainly  not 
fone  in  that  direction.  Immediately,  however, 
set  to  work,  to  endeavor  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
new  problem.  I  submitted  many  samples  of  dis- 
eased potatoes  and  of  sound  jpotatoes  to  careful 
chemical  analysis,  and  I  invariably  found  that  the 
diseased  potatoes,  as  compared  with  the  healthy 
ones,  exhibited  a  marked  deficiency  of  nitrogen 
and  of  nitrogenised  matter  in  everv  instance,  and 
also  a  great  defidency  as  compared  with  the  pub- 
lished analysis  of  the  potato,  by  Liebig  and  oth- 
ers, made  some  years  before.  From  that  result, 
then,  I  inferred  that  the  potato  was  set  inherently 
deficient  in  nitrogen,  being  inoculated  with  a 
substance  intrinsically  rich  in  that  element,  as 
peas  are  during  the  mutual  decomposition  and 
cheBiical  change  of  the  two  substances  in  the 
process  of  their  germination  and  growth,  sufiicient 
evolution  of  nitrogen  from  the  pea  would  take 
place,  and  being  absorbed  by  combining  with 
and  supplying  the  deficiency  of  that  clement  in 
the  potato,  communicating,  as  it  were,  its  equiv- 
alent in  that  way,  would  counteract  its  tendency 
to  disease.  I  then  tried  the  experiment  practi- 
cally. I  obtained  potatoes  of  several  kinds  for 
sets  whole ;  I  then  took  peas  (Bishop's  dwarfs,) 
and  inserted  four  or  five  (according  to  the  size  of 
ihe  potato,)  deep  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  set, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  eyes.  X  then  planted 
them  in  my  garden  at  Hunuet,  in  the  usual  way. 
Mr.  Bower,  and  several  other  gentlemen  at  Huns- 
let,  wiU  well  recollect  watching  with  great  inter- 
eat  the  jg^owth  and  development  of  the  compound 
crop.  The  result  was  peifect  success.  I  nad  a 
yery  extraordinary  yield  of  peas.  When  the  po- 
tatoes were  taken  up,  they  were  a  large  yield, 
with  a  very  few  small  ones,  and  every  potato  was 
healthy  and  free  from^  every  trace  of  disease. 
Those  potatoes  were  laid  on  a  wooden  floor  in  a 
room  in  my  dyehouse,  where  they  remained  all 
winter  untu  the  following  spring ;  they  were  then 
examined,  and  found  to  be  all  sound  and  healthy, 
and  were  employed  as  sets  again  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  same  result    I  am,  &c., 

John  Jackson. 
Knostroplane  Bcmk^  LeedSf  Dec,  1, 1857. 


AMEBIOAir  FOMOIiOQICAIi  BOCZETT. 

We  learn  that  the  Seventh  Seeeion  of  ihe  Amer- 
ican Pomologicdl  Society  will  be  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  that  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember next,  has  been  fixed  by  the  President,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wildbb,  as  the  day  for  its  com- 
mencement. This  society  has  already  done  much 
good  in  fixing  the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  those  that  are  woithy  of 
cultivation,  and  in  rejecting  those  that  are  worth- 
less. Through  its  agency,  the  individual  farmer 
may  save  the  trouble,  cost  and  vexation  of  test- 
ing fruits  for  himself,  which  others  have  tested 
and  found  good  for  nothing.  Circulars  will  un- 
doubtedly be  issued  in  due  time,  giving  particu- 
lars (A  the  intended  gathering. 


^cr  the  JWno  Bngltmd  fitrwm. 

QUIKOS  ON  PABTUBB  IiAND-^lBIiMB-^ 
BliXTUBBBBIEB. 

Mb.  Brown  : — ^Am  I  right  in  the  opinion  that 
the  culture  of  the  Quince  may  be  as  profitable, 
and  even  more  so,  than  that  of  the  apple?  (1.) 
I  know  some  quince  bushes  that  have  been  sadly 
neglected,  yet  nave  borne  very  fair  crops  in  the 
two  last  years,  while  apples  in  this  vicinity  have 
been  very  scarce.  I  know  the  quince  bush  is  a 
favorite  of  the  borer,  but  is  the  fruit  as  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  curculio  as  is  the  apple  ?  The 
latter  is  ruinous  to  the  apple  crop  here,  and,  of 
the  two,  seems  to  be  a  hundred  times  the  worse. 

To  fit  a  piece  of  pasture,  never  yet  cultivated, 
for  a  quince  orchard,  would  the  plowing  in  of 
green  crops  and  subsoillng  three  or  four  years 
be  a  sufficient  preparation  without  any  other  ma- 
nure? (2.) 

Two  years  ago  (like  a  dunce,  and  with  plenty 
of  company,^  too,)  I  transplanted  some  large  elm 
trees,^  thinking  to  gain  some  years  over  small 
ones  in  size.  The  tops  I  cut  off  to  match  the 
roots  unavoidably  lost,  and  as  these  stumps  were 
not  covered  in  any  way,  thev  are  now  rotting. 
WiU  not  this  cause  a  lasting  defect  in  the  trees, 
by  the  rot  continuing  down?  (3.)    If  one  is 

Elanting  shade  trees  for  beauty,  should  they  not 
e  as  particular  in  the  choice  of  handsome  and 
thrifty  trees  as  iii  l^e  selection  of  fruit  trees  ? 

S4.)  For  myself  I  would  rather  see  a  naked 
loor-yard  and  road-side  than  a  hom^  tree.  My 
observations,  in  the  two  years  since  I  set  my 
trees,  have  led  me  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  last- 
ing source  of  renet  to  me  if  I  do  not  pull  up  my 
trees  without  delay,  and  plant  good  ones.  You 
must  have  noticed  this  defect:  and  now  your 
opinion,  if  you  please. 

Can  the  common  blueberry  be  much  improved 
in  size  by  cultivation  ?  Or  can  a  superior  fruit 
be  raisea  only  by  seedlings  ?  (5.) 

Benj.  Chase,  Jr. 
Manchester,  N.  H,,  March,  1858. 

Remarks — (1.)  Where  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  Quince,  at  a  fair  price,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
might  be  cultivated,  even  with  more  profit  than 
the  apple  affords.  Quinces,  however,  are  used 
only  in  quite  limited  quantities,  and  the  supply 
may  easily  be  earned  beyond  the  demand. 

(2.)  The  preparation  of  pasture  land  for  the 
quince  as  you  suggest  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
time — but  as  the  trees  or  bushes  should  increase, 
spread  their  roots  and  produce  fruit,  they  would 
need  dressing. 

(3.)  If  the  elms  you  speak  of  should  grow  rap* 
idly,  the  wound  made  might  be  covered  with  a 
new  growth,  but  a  defect  would  always  remain, 
and  one  which  might  prove  ruinous  to  the  trete 
after  it  had  attained  considerable  siae  and  assum- 
ed a  beautiful  form. 

(4.)  Certainly.  It  costs  no  more  to  take  up  and 
transplant  a  handsome  tree  than  it  does  a  deform- 
ed one.  If  we  have  committed  an  eiror,  the 
sooner  it  is  corrected  the  better ;  we  believe  that 
rule  holds  good  in  physics  as  well  as  in  ethics. 
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(5.)  Cannot  tell  you.  The  common  high  black- 
berry may  be  greatly  improved  by  garden  culti- 
vation; that  IB,  improved  in  size^  but  not  in 
flavor.  May  not  the  blueberry  as  veil  P  Try  it, 
"will  you  ? 

£br  the  New  England  Pann/st, 

VJTULT  CAN  WIVBB  AND  DATTQHTXBS 
PO  FOB  AGBIOUIiTUBBP 

BY  SUSIE  8UMMEBFIELD. 

"Nothing  towards  helping  us,  while  they  lav- 
i^hlv  spend  our  hard  earnings,"  exclaims  an 
aged  farmer  by  some  cozy  fireside,  with  his  week- 
ly paper  in  his  hand.  "Ha  t  ha !  women  help  us 
farmers  greatly,  with  their  high  notions,  with 
their  imported  fabrics  and  dainty  airs !  Humph ! 
they  only  burden  us  with  expense,  knock  us  with 
their  elbows,  crowd  us  with  their  hoops,  and  dis- 
dain us  in  their  pride,  now-a-days ;  but,  in  my 
youthful  days,  a  woman  proved  herself  a  genuine 
help-meet,  and  not  a  help-eat.  Then,  wives  and 
daughters  were  like  stars  in  our  homes,  and  made 
hearts  vibrate  with  delight  by  their  cheerful 
smiles,  soul-meaning  sympathy  and  earnest  labor. 
Eh  !  time  and  again,  I'm  forced  to  say,  'O,  would 
I  were  a  boy  again,'  that  times  were  now  as  of 
old,  when  our  women  were  to  us,  what  roses  are 
to  the  garden ;  shedding  joy  in  rich  profusion. 
Say,  Charley,  don't  you  get  married,  tiU  you  find 
a  lady  woryiy  of  the  title,  a  New  Englana  daugh- 
ter." 

Thus  does  a  wise  old  farmer  cogitate  and  ad- 
vise in  his  easy-chair,  over  his  paper.  But  spare 
jour  sarcasm  and  judgment  against  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, dear  sir,  while  Susie  chats  with  thee,  and 
attempts  to  prove  that  woman  in  this  age,  can  be 
gutt  as  wise,  useful  and  truly  estimable  as  in  the 
.days  of  our  grandmothers.  Though  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  shuttle  have  given  place  to  the  facto- 
ry .and  flteam-power,  and  invention  has  lightened 
labors  of  all  kinds,  yet  our  sex  have  a  mighty 
power  tx>  exercise,  even  in  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture. 

When  the  Creator  had  made  Eden,  with  its 
purple  dusters,  and  luscious  fruits,  and  dewy 
•noweM,'wiien  he  had  made  man  to  cultivate,  gov- 
ern, andi  enjoy  it,  he  then  made  woman  as  a  boon 

as  Heaven's  best  gift.  She  has  proved  herself 
to  be  such,  in  different  ages,  and  in  diversified 
spheres. 

While  our  forefathers  made  heavy  strokes 
towards  civilisation,  gur  primitive  mothers  acted 
well  their  parts,  in  humility  and  sweet  confidence. 
In  times  of  conbest  and  privation,  womanly  coun- 
sel and  her  constancy  shone  conspicuously  in 
every-day  scenes,  and  accomplished  noble  deeds. 

On  missionary  grounds  she  has  proved  herself 
competent  for  arduous  labor,  and  granted  cheer- 
ful aid  in  irksome  tasks.  In  modern  times,  the 
walks  of  .literature  have  been  traversed,  yea, 
adorned  by  women  of  refined  sensibilities  and 

great  mental  endowments.  Even  our  own  age 
as  been  memoiialized  by  heroic  deeds  of  love 
and  charity,  from  a  Florence  Nightengale  and 
Grace  Darung. 

But  you,  Sir  Parmer,  exclaim,  "what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  us  and  our  occupation  ?" 

It  proves  her  potency  and  ability.  Now  we 
wish  her  to  reoAize  that  she  possesses  such  merits. 


and  to  fed  astf  she  hod  something  to  do  iff  our 
era ;  something  to  effect,  not  only  in  the  refine- 
ments of  elegant  society,  but  something  to  do  in 
behalf  of  agriculture,  and  then  this  truly  noble 
and  compensating  occupation  will  become  ele- 
vated  accordingly  as  it  deserves.  She  miut  be* 
lieve  that  her  Creator  has  given  her  a  mental  ee^ 
pacitv  and  a  physical  organization  to  be  kept  in 
neaUhfttl  condition  by  use.  Then,  she  nmst  nave 
a  right  estimation  of  life,  of  the  demands  of  soci- 
ety, and  of  true  merit,  wherever  it  is  found. 

If  our  New  England  ladies  would  but  place  a 
proper  estimate  upon  our  farmers  and  farming* 
which  actually  is  the  stay  and  staff  of  our  land, 
then  society  in  general  would  properly  estimate 
and  respect  it. 

Agriculture  invites  investigation  into  the  moat 
intricate  labyrinths  of  nature,  and  what  woman 
can  meet  with  injury  bv  coming  in  contact  with 
the  simple,  yet  wonderml  beauty  of  the  natural 
world  ?  If  a  husband  or  son  labors  in  the  har- 
vest field  or  verdant  meadow,  to  supply  his  fam- 
ily with  their  daily  food,  with  nought  but  the 
echoes,  whispering  breezes,  or  breathing  mur- 
murs from  nature's  unseen  choir  to  molest  him  ; 
or  whether  he  toils  upon  the  mountain's  brow,  in 
the  solemn  silence  of  dense  forests,  or  amidst 
waves  of  gold,  where  the  ripened  grain  bends  in 
seeming  adoration  to  the  god  of  plenty,  he  meets 
with  nought  in  his  submissive  toil  which  should 
deteriorate  him  one  iotu,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
gentler  sex. 

The  farmer  at  the  plow,  with  his  striped  frock, 
engaged  in  honest  toil,  is  as  worthy  of  a  smiling 
recognition,  as  is  his  wife  in  her  flounced  silks 
upon  the  fashionable  promenade.  The  farmer's 
son,  whose  imbrowned  brow  is  damp  with  the 
sweat  of  labor,  is  as  worthy  of  admiration,  as  is 
the  farmer's  daughter  at  the  boarding-school, 
with  dewy  lips,  and  rose-tinted  fingers. 

Futurity  will  prove  the  necessity  of  more  ex- 
tensive agriculture  in  our  country,  as  extent  of 
territory  and  her  population  increases.  During 
the  recent  convulsion  in  our  financial  and  com- 
mercial affiairs,  the  permanency  and  lucrattveness 
of  farming  remained  stable ;  and  now  is  the  time 
for  woman  to  show  that  she  has  a  right  appreci- 
ation of  this  worthy  occupation,  by  encouraging 
those  of  the  other  sex  to  engage  in  iL 

American  agriculture  has  much  to  accomplish 
ere  it  becomes  perfected,  and  American  ladies 
should  be  proud  to  act  well  their  part  in  ita  pro- 
gression. It  is  just  as  meritorious  in  a  young  or 
elderly  lady  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gression of  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  to  be  in 
terested  in  the  literature  of  the  day. 

It  is  natural  that  man  should  love  womanly 
sympathy  and  enoouragement,  in  whatever  sphere 
of  life  he  moves ;  and  are  not  our  hardy,  strong- 
minded  yeomen,  as  worthy  of  approbation  from 
our  sex,  as  are  financiers  in  the  commercial  world, 
or  clerks  in  the  counting-room,  or  shallow-pated 
fops,  that  have  not  one-half  of  the  intellectual  or 
moral  worth  about  them,  as  has  the  most  brawny 
greenhorn  in  Christendom  P 

I  onoe  read  of  some  fashionable  exquisites  at  Sa- 
ratoga becoming  shocked  because  they  chanced 
to  sit  at  the  table  with  an  intelligent  farmer  and 
his  family,  **/br  it  was  so  vulgar  to  eat  with  far^ 
mere!**  We  hardly  believe  they  had  as  correct 
ideas  as  the  spirita  who  communicated  to  a  medi- 
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um,  **that  Webster  uxu  apt  to  make  mistakes  in 
his  politics  and  his  dictionary  too  /" 

A  worthy  young  man  once  remarked  to  me, 
''that  he  would  stay  on  the  farm  if  the  young  la- 
dies did  not  turn  up  their  noses  to  farmers." 
Young  ladies,  you  must  see  to  it  that  this  error 
be  corrected  in  your  circles.  Farmers  usually 
proTide  the  hest  of  homes,  and  make  the  best  of 
nusbands.  Now  young  farmers  must  advocate 
improyement  in  agriculture,  elevation  in  mind, 
refinement  in  manners,  and  young  ladies  should 
advocate  them  too.  God  never  designed  woman 
as  a  mere  toy,  to  be  stowed  away  in  palaces. 
Farmers  have  few  palaces,  and  need  no  lisping 
fashionable  belle  to  preside  at  their  hearth-stone. 
They  need  assistance  from  vigorous  minds  and 
willing  hands,  while  the  natural  vivacity  of  wo- 
manly hearts  should  be  their  sun-light,  which 
shall  shed  a  cheerful  glow,  and  even  penetrate 
tiie  depths  of  manly  souls,  coax  tired  laborers 
and  anxious  business  men  to  relaxation  and  in- 
nocent pleasure.  When  our  young  ladies  are  ed- 
ucated to  become  efficient  co-workers  with  the 
cthor  sex,  a  new  feature  in  society  will  be  devel- 
oped, while  woman  will  endear  herself  by  her 
graceful  virtues  to  man,  and  prove  his  guiding 
•tar  through  the  myths  and  mirage  of  life's  weary 
pilgrimage.  When  we  find  feminine  talent  and 
•vmpathy  directed  into  a  right  channel,  we  may 
then  expect  that  the  intellectual,  moral  and  phy- 
sical beine  of  future  generations  will  become  ele- 
vated^  and  truth  more  often  triumphing  over  er- 
ror. 

It  is  no  ignominious  thing  to  our  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  that  they  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  superior  and  infenor  breed  of  an- 
imals, which  exists  in  the  farmer's  herd  or  flock. 
It  is  as  praiseworthy  for  a  young  Miss  to  knit  a 
eock,  produce  golden  lumps  of  butter  or  a  tempt- 
ing cheese,  or  loaves  of  bread  of  feathery  light- 
ness, as  it  is  to  trace  fairy  flowers  and  forms  up- 
on the  canvass  with  the  needle  and  crewel ;  or 
upon  bristol-board  with  the  paint-brush,  or  to 
touch  the  ivory  keys  of  the  piano.  It  is  as  grace- 
ful in  the  young  maiden  to  dance  over  the  newly 
mown  meadow,  while  she  administers  to  the 
wants  of  the  heated  and  thirsty  laborer  swinging 
his  scythe,  as  it  is  for  her  to  ''tread  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe"  in  a  dizzy  whirl  in  the  fashionaole  ball- 
room. 

A  complaint  is  made  that  our  young  men  emi- 
grate to  the  West,  but  we  have  ladies  enough  to 
•top  them,  if  they  will  tru  for  U,  Ladies  must 
not  treat  farmers  as  drudges.  They  must  talk 
with  them,  calculate  with  them  in  ttieir  estima- 
tion of  loss  and  profit  Must  admire  with  them 
their  broad,  well-tilled  acres ;  their  sleek  oxen, 
fine  horses  ,*  laugh  with  them  beneath  the  drop- 
pings of  the  thrifty  vine  or  fruit  tree  of  their  own 
planting ;  sympathize  with  them  in  their  cares, 
soothe  them  in  their  weariness ;  and  then,  we 
will  answer  for  it,  that  the  wise  old  farmer  will 
cease  to  expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  the  women 
of  his  youthful  days,  and  his  son  "Charlie"  will 
be  glad  to  catch  one  for  a  wife,  while  New  Eng- 
land daughters  of  the  present  age  shall  redeem 
New  England  feminine  character ! 


Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society. 
— By  the    considerate  attention  of  James  S. 


Grennell,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  we  have  before  us  its  Eighth  Annual 
Report,  Coming  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gren- 
nell, of  course  it  is  made  up  with  care,  and  pre- 
sents a  handsome  appearance ;  and  this,  with  its 
papers  on  various  topics,  will  reflect  permanent 
credit  and  character  on  the  association.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  "Improving  Pasture 
Lands,"  "on  Subsoiling,"  on  "Improved  Meadow 
and  Swamp  Land,"  on  "Fruit  Trees,"  "Manures," 
"Grain  and  Root  Crops,"  and  several  on  "Stock,"' 
contain  valuable  information  and  suggestions, 
and  are  worthy  of  frequent  reference.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  society  for  1858  are : 

Z.  S.  Ratvoio,  of  Greenfield,  President, 
T.  M.  Stouohtoh,  GiU,  )  «..     p„,.ij^^ 

H08I8  8MBBIHB,  8o.DeerfleU,  J  ^^  rrenoenu, 
Jamm%  S.  GBXHifSLL,  ot  Greenfield,  Sec.  and  Treas, 


THB  iriiOWBBS. 

The  ancients  early  remarked  that  different 
trees — especially  different  date  trees — ^produced 
differently  developed  flowers.  The  discrepancy 
consisted  simply  in  the  flowers  of  one  tree  being 
provided  with  several  minute  organs,  to  which 
botanists  apply  the  term  ^^pistUsJ'  These  trees 
were,  they  remarked,  invariably  destitute  of  fruit, 
unless  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  trees 
differently  constituted,  and  which  produces  flow- 
ers differently  constructed,  and  containing  in 
their  central  organization  certain  members  to 
which  is  applied  the  technical  name  "stamens" 

The  celebrated  naturalist,  Linn^us,  has  ar- 
ranged the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  into  twen- 
ty-four classes— each  class  being  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  the  generic  or  sexual  organs 
f«und  in  each  flower.  His  system  is  admirably 
adapted  to  assist  the  memory,  and  at  the  same 
time  denotes  with  accuracy  and  clearness  the 
analogies  of  all  plants.  Philosophers,  in  every 
age  have  indulged  in  many  singular  fancies  re- 
garding flowers,  and  their  uses  and  modes  of 
contributing  to  the  economy  of  vegetable  repro- 
duction. 

Dr.  Darwin,  himself  a  true  poet,  delighted 
to  contemplate  flowers — ^not  in  the  light  and 
character  of  mere  organized  but  insentient  be- 
ings, but  as  possessing  a  sentient  principle,  not 
less  real  or  identifying  in  its  character  than  the 
mysterious  but  strongly  distinguishing  factdtyof 
instinct  in  the  human  soul.  Hence  his  beautiful 
theory  of  the  "Loves  of  the  Plants*' — a  theory 
which  could  have  been  suggested  only  to  a  mind 
endued  with  the  richest  elements  of  poesy,  and 
vividly  alive  to  that  peculiar  species  of  inspira- 
tion which  the  most  hidden  and  recondite  recess- 
es of  nature  can  alone  afford.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  botany  has  not  been  more  ex- 
tensively introduced  into  our  common  schools. 
In  it  the  young  would  find  a  powerful  induce- 
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ment  to  more  extended  researches,  and  the  early 
formation  of  habits  of  perseverance  and  industry 
— qualities  always  to  be  appreciated  in  youth, 
and  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  form,  without 
the  assistance  of  some  powerfully  attractive  and 
engrossing  study,  which  unites  the  rewards  of 
pleasure  with  the  labor  of  pursuit. 

Flowers  indicate  taste,  sentiment,  character  ; 
they  have  a  charming  influence  on  young  persons, 
as  those  who  are  reared  in  their  midst  and  who 
engage  in  their  cultivation,  are  quite  likely  to  be 
truthiul,  gentle  and  sincere. 

See  in  what  glowing  numbers  Dr.  Dabwin 

wrote  upon  his  favorite  topic,  the  FUnoers,    How 

closely  he  must  have  observed  them,  and  what 

joy  his  rambles  among  the  flowers  of  the  fields, 

and  that  minute  observation,  must  have  afibrded 

him. 

"Bat  thoa  vbote  mind  llie  ■ool-attcinpered  n^ 

Of  tMte  ftod  Tirtoe  UgfaU  with  ptuer  (l«js 
Whose  finer  aense  with  Boft  vibration  owns 
With  sweet  responsire  sympathy  of  tones ; 
So  the  fair  flower  expands  its  locid  form 
To  meet  the  san,  and  shots  it  to  the  storm ; 
For  thee  my  borders  nam  the  fragrant  wreath, 
My  fonntains  mormor,  and  my  sephyrs  breathe ; 
Slow  sUdes  the  painted  nail,  the  gilded  4y 
Smooths  his  line  down,  to  charm  thy  eurlons  tyt  $ 
On  twinkling  fins  my  pearly  pinions  plaj, 
Or  win  with  sinaoos  ti^n  their  tradiless  waj  j 
Uj  plomy  pairs  in  gay  emhroldeiy  dressed, 
Form  with  Ingenious  bill  the  pencUe  nest. 
To  loye*8  sweet  notes  attune  the  listening  dell. 
And  echo  sounds  her  soft  symphonious  shelL" 


can  see  nothing  beautiful,  and  to  admire,  in  the 
occupations  of  the  farmer.  Such  a  soul  must 
have  a  body  more  simple  than  the  zoophite,  and 
it  would  need  no  miscroscope  to  show  the  struc- 
ture of  such  persons.  Heed  them  not,  but  ^o 
forward  and  upward  in  your  nobler  and  more  el- 
evating work,  remembering  that  the  promise  of 
seed-tune  and  harvest  is  yours,  the  beautv  and 
sublimity  of  nature  are  yours,  health,  and,  I  nope, 
contentment  are  yours,  the  noblest  of  all  that 
constitutes  manhood  are  yours ;  and  if  the  bleAs- 
ings,  opportunities  and  privileges  of  life  which 
God  has  given  you  are  rightly  improved,  when 
you  are  c^led  to  the  judgment  to  render  jour 
account  of  life's  farming,  an  eternity  of  happmesa 
is  yours.  All  honor,  then,  to  the  worthy,  indepeu' 
dent  farmer !  Norfolk. 

King  Oak  HiU,  1858. 


"WAIFS  FBOK  OVaB  THB  "WATIIBB. 

Sabdwiob  Islands— Sqoab  Cavs— iArruis-^AiuJua— Swnc 

POTATOIS. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
FuLLEE,  of  Lempster,  N.  H.,  with  the  following 
extracts  of  a  letter  from  that  far  distant  and  in- 
teresting group,  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  a  line  from  your  office,  received  last  July, 
a  desire  was  expressed  for  information  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  China  sugar  cane  seed,  which 
I  ordered  for  my  brother,  Josiah  Fuller,  at  Hon- 
olulu, Sandwich  Islands;  and  "the  results  of 
the  experiments"  with  it  there.  Mv  brother  in- 
formea  me  that  "the  seed  came  safely  to  hand, 
in  good  order,  with  the  pamphlet,"  &c  In  re- 
gard to  the  production  ne  writes, — ^"We  look 
with  much  contempt  upon  the  grass  as  a  sugar- 
producing  plant,  in  this  country,  where  the  real 
sugar  cane  produces  three  tons  ^of  sugar  to  the 
acre.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  val- 
ue as  fodder  for  animals.  I  have  a  small  patch 
in  my  garden,  from  which  1  feed  my  cow.  In 
three  days  a^rl  began  to  give  her  about  25 
pounds  of  the  suckers,  she  increased  her  milk 
more  than  a  quart  a  day." 

The  following  brief  extract  f^m  one  of  his  let- 
ters, concerning  the  productions  and  fertility  of 
those  islands,  mav  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer.  At  the  time  this  was 
vnritten  he  had  recently  purchased  and  taken  pos- 
have  seen  in  my  day,  you  will  care  for  "none  of  session  of  a  pleasant  residence  in  a  valley  about 
these  things,"  any  further  than  your  svmpathies  two  miles  from  the  city,  for  the  health  of  his  fam- 


Fhr  the  Nev  BagUmd  Parmer. 
HABJ3  TIMES. 

"Hard  times" — nothing  has  been  heard  scarcely 
for  the  past  six  months  but  "hard  times" — ai^d 
to  many,  the  expression  has  a  feeling  meaning  to 
it ;  but  to  you,  brother  farmers,  what  care  you  for 
hard  times,  so  far  as  all  the  essentials  of  a  good 
living  are  concerned  P  There  may  be  a  "panic" 
among  monev-lenders,  note-shavers,  &c;  there 
may  be  a  "crisis"  among  traders,  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  but  if  you  are  a  farmer,  such  as 
1  often  picture  to  myself,  and  such  an  one  as  I 


are  called  forth  by  the  wants,  misfortunes  and 
sufferings  of  your  fellow-men.  Yours  is  a  call- 
ing instituted  by  the  Great  Former  of  all  things, 
and  you  have  only  to  obey  the  laws  which  He  has 
given  you,  and  the  "profits"  arc  seen ;  there  can 
be  no  mistake  here*  Truly,  there  is  no  calling, 
no  speculation,  no  venture,  no  splendid  opera- 
tion that  can  compare  with  yours ;  the  croaking 
and  preaching  of  the  idle  and  lazy  to  the  con* 
trary,  notwithstanding.  Hard  and  severe  toil 
mav  be  yours,  but  do  they  not  bring  sound  health 
and  a  good  digestion?  By  some  ignorant  and 
foolish-minded  persons,  your  business,  I  know, 
is  called  low  ana  vul^r — ^but  I  tell  you,  it  is  the 
business  of  Heaven ;  it  brings  you  in  direct  com- 
munion with  "nature  and  nature's  Ood,"  and  there 
.  can  be  nothing  low  or  vulgar  in  this. 

Shame  on  the  stupids  that  know  no  better,  and! produced  about  60 barrels  of  potatoes.    We  have 


ily. 

"We  enjoy  our  valley  residence  very  much, — 
have  fruit  and  vegetables  of  our  own, — ^have  not 
been  obliged  to  buy  any  vegetables  except  Irish 
potatoes  for  months.  Had  two  apples  on  one  of 
our  little  trees.  One  came  to  perfection  and  was 
a  delicious  fruit;  the  other  was  blown  off  by  the 
wind,  before  it  ripened.  I  mention  this  because 
it  is  something  remarkable  here.  One  of  my  ba- 
nanas, only  seven  months  from  planting,  has  a 
large  bunch  of  100  bananas  upon  it  and  is  a  mag- 
nificent plant,  about  12  feet  high.  The  fruit  will 
be  ripe  in  a  month.  I  have  about  200  plants 
growing.  There  is  no  check  to  the  ^wth  of  our 
plants,  except  the  dry  weather  which  we  some- 
times experience. 

My  sweet  potato  patch— one-fifth  of  an  acre-^ 
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been  supplied  for  the  last  four  months,  and  sup-  chains,  and  these  were  held  by  three  men,  who 
plied  seveiul  families,  and  sent  4000  pounds  to  walked,  foUowing  and  holding  the  plows  in  the 
San  Francisco  market    The  second  crop  will  be  „.„-i  ^„„„^,     m «««  ^*  *i,f  ^u:  Jl-       *    *i. 
nearly  as  large.    We  do  not  puU  up  tte  vines,  I  """T  ""^^':    ^'^y^^^  ^^«  objections  to  the 
but  take  out  the  full  sized  potatoes  and  cover  the !  ®****°^*^  engine  are  obviated  by  this  invention. 


roots.  The  potatoes  keep  growing,  and  in  good 
soil,  produce  crop  after  crop  to  one  planting. 
We  can  keep  constantly  digging  for  our  own  use 
from  the  time  the  potatoes  are  nrst  ripe,  (four  or 

five  months  from  planting)  through  the  year.  ^,       ,.  -  .       , 

^  J  of  my  potatoes  toetghed  eleven  and  one-half  ^^  adjustment  of  the  plows  as  used  by  Fowler 
nds!    Would  be  glad  could  I  send  you  a  bair  M^  found  most  convenient,  there  is  nothing  to 


One 


No  horses  are  required  to  move  it  from  place  to 
place,  or  to  draw  its  Supply  of  fuel  and  water. 
The  cumbrous  '^anchor,"  with  the  long  ropes, 
used  by  Fowler,  are  here  dispensed  with,  and  if 


oy  telegraph  J* 


you  a  bfl^ 

&•     W.    Xa 


JPbr  Oe  New  England  Farmer. 
8T1BAM  FI*OW8-~[G0NTiKUBO.] 

by  h.  f.  french, 
boydell's  patent  traction  engine. 
This  engine,  as  exhibited  at  Salisbury,  was 
operated  to  draw  six  plows,  opening  six  furrows 
at  one  passage  across  the  field.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  other  steam  plows  that  have  been 
mentioned  by  being  worked  by  a  locomotive  in- 
stead of  a  stationary  engine,  which  walks  over 
the  earth  like  some  huge  animal,  puffing,  and 
snorting,  and  taking  along  its  six  plows,  with  no 
apparent  consciousness  of  effort.  It  possesses 
another  peculiarity — ^that  of  laying  down  an  end- 
less railway  track  for  its  wheels  to  run  upon,  and 
taking  it  up  as  it  proceeds.  Attached  to  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  are  large,  flat  blocks,  six  to 
each  wheel,  like  rackets  on  a  horse,  to  keep  him 
firom  sinking  in  soft  ground,  which  are  laid  down 
in  turn  by  the  wheel  in  its  revolution,  and  on 
which  the  iron  rim  of  the  wheel  runs.  This  en- 
gine walks  about  in  a  very  intelligent  sort  of  way, 
comes  on  to  the  field  from  a  common  road,  draw- 
ing its  tender  with  coal  and  water,  and  even  car- 
ries the  extra  clothing  and  dinner  of  the  labor- 
ers. It  turns  readily  at  the  end  of  the  furrow, 
stalks  off  to  its  water-tank  when  it  is  thirsty, 
and  helps  itself  to  water,  and  when  it  is  hungry 
or  fatigued  goes  for  its  own  coal  for  refreshment. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  same  engine  can  draw  your 
timber  to  market  or  the  mill,  l^>on  common  roads, 
haul  in  your  hay  and  grain,  work  your  threshing 
machine,  and  in  short  do  most  of  the  work  of  the 
farm  instead  of  horses.  This  machine  was  not,  at 
Salisbury,  doing  so  good  plowing  as  Fowler's,  but 
the  quality  of  the  work  is  not»  at  present^  of 
much  importance.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere 
plowing,  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
applying  the  power  of  the  steam  engine,  whether 
as  a  stationary  or  locomotive  engine ;  for  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  when  we  have  once  found  a 
convenient  and  economical  power,  plows,  har- 
rows, digging  machines,  or  anything  else  may  be 
worked  by  it.  Boydell's  engine  is  guided  by  a 
driver,  who  sits  on  the  forward  part,  while  the 
engineer  rides  like  a  footman  behind.  Three 
double  plows  were  at  Salisbury  attached  to  it  by 


nothing 

prevent  its  adoption,  and  the  drawing  of  his 
plows,  with  this  locomotive  engine.  The  follow- 
ing extract  f^om  The  Baikoay  Record  of  June  20, 
1857,  may  be  interesting,  as  showing  the  practi- 
cal working  of  tiiis  engine,  and  the  probability  of 
its  application  to  agricultural  nses  i 

"We  publish  to-day  the  journal  of  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Boydell's  Traction  Engine,  on  its  endless 
railway,  from  Thetford  in  Norfolk  to  London,  a 
distance  of  about  eighty-five  miles,  with  a  train 
of  carriages,  containing  about  seventeen  tons  of 
goods,  which  it  brought  up,  upon  the  ordinary 
road,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour.  The  train  was  ninety-five  feet  in  length, 
and  the  engine  twenty-seven,  and  the  gradual  as- 
cent in  many  parts  was  one  in  fifteen,  and  at  va- 
rious points  the  road  was  newly  laid  with  rough 
fiint  and  gravel  We  are  so  satisfied  that  it  is 
only  necessarv  for  the  actual  performances  of 
this  engine  to  be  generally  known  to  lead  to  its 
adoption  in  localities  where  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  level  locomotive  line  would  be  too  great, 
that  we  especiallydesire  that  the  "journal  of  the 
trial  between  Thetford  and  London"  should  be 
carefully  read  by  all  practical  men.  Hitherto 
the  traction  engine  has  been  better  known  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  interest,  but 
here  we  have  its  application  to  the  traction  of 
merchandise  on  common  roads." 

All  the  steam  plows  that  have  thus  far  been  de- 
scribed, are  constructed  upon  the  idea  that  the 
old  principle  of  the  plow  which  shall  turn  a  fur- 
row of  a  few  inches,  subverting  the  soil,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  more  perfect  tillage  by  means  of 
harrows  and  the  like,  should  be  employed.  Yet 
everybody  admits  that  spade-cultivation  is  far 
more  perfect  than  that  by  the  plow,  and  the  fact 
that  we  never  regard  the  soil  as  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  seed  by  the  plow  alone,  indicates 
pretty  strongly  that  some  more  thorough  opera* 
tion  than  mere  plowing  is  desirable  in  any  im- 
plement moved  by  steam. 

In  the  progress  of  all  arts  and  sciences  it  is 
observable  how  principles  at  one  time  deemed 
most  vital,  come  afterwards  to  be  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance,  and  still  later  again  assert 
their  original  claim  to  attention.  Pulverization 
of  the  soil  was  more  than  a  century  ago  advoca- 
ted by  Jethro  Tull  as  the  one  essential  to  good 
husbandry,  and  he  even  regarded  manure  as  val- 
uable only  as  assisting  to  pulverize  the  soil,  by 
fermentation.    In  later  years  chemistry  has  as- 
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Bumed  a  conspicuous  position  in  agriculture,  and 
many  haxe  been  inclined  to  regard  more  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  plants  and  of  artificial  ma- 
nures than  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil ; 
like  quack  doctors,  whose  attention  is  so  much 
occupied  by  their  specifics  that  they  entirely  over- 
look the  condition  of  their  patients. 

But  now,  after  the  practical  failure  of  the  the* 
ories  of  some  distinguished  chemists,  agricultur- 
ists are  again  disposed  to  regard  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  as  of  primary  importance, 
and  the  operations  of  draining  and  subsoiling,  and 
otherwise  opening  a  greater  depth  of  soil  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  engage  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  As 
land  becomes  more  yaluable  it  is  found  more  con- 
venient to  add  another  seed  bed  to  the  field  by 
preparing  it  under  the  shallow  furrow  turned  by 
our  fathers,  rather  than  by  annexing  our  neigh- 
bor's farm,  in  the  covetous  desire  to  posa^pss  all 
the  land  that  adjoins  our  own.  And  so  we  are 
looking  for  more  power  to  work  our  land  deeper 
and  to  pulverize  it  more  thoroughly.  In  England 
four  or  five  plowings  are  considered  essential  to 
preparation  for  a  good  crop  of  turnips.  In  Amer- 
ica, where  labor  is  more  costly  and  products 
usually  cheaper,  we  the  more  need  some  new  aids 
to  our  husbandry.  Livy  says  that  Bomulus,  in 
his  distribution  of  the  land,  allotted  two  acres  to 
each  citizen,  and  that  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  it  was  increased  to  seven.  Columella  tells 
us  that  the  patrimonial  estate  on  which  Cincin- 
natus  employed  himself  consisted  of  four  acres  ! 
Yet  we,  whose  single  farms  are  larger  than  the 
city  of  Rome,  with  her  seven  hills,  are  plodding 
along,  bound  to  the  old  notion  that  the  plow  used 
by  the  Romans,  or  at  least  its  principles  of  opera- 
tion, must  be  forever  preserved.  Every  one  knows 
how  much  better  is  the  preparation  of  the  garden 
by  forking  up  and  raking,  than  by  turning  with 
the  plow  and  harrowing ;  and  the  implement  de- 
sired now,  in  place  of  the  plow,  is  a  forking  or 
digging  machine  that  shall  at  one  operation  stir 
the  ground  to  sufficient  depth,  leaving  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  condition  of  a  garden  bed,  pre- 
pared with  a  fork.  Such  a  machine  has  been  at- 
tempted in  France. 

THE  FRENCH  6TEAM   PLOW  OR  CULTIVATOK. 

In  a  walk  near  Paris  last  July,  I  accidentally 
came  upon  a  steam  cultivator  or  digging  machine 
in  full  operation.  It  was  a  locomotive  engine, 
with,  I  think,  twelve  spades  or  forks,  working 
in  pairs,  on  bent  axles,  from  which  tho  spades,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  projected  at  right  angles. 
My  impression  is  that  each  pair  of  spades  struck 
the  ground  and  entered  it  separately,  each  of  the 
six  pairs  successively  doing  its  work,  as  the  lo- 
comotive traversed  the  ground,  and  thus  forking 


up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  or  twelve  inches, 
at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  four  and  a  half 
feet  wide.  The  machine  was  under  examination 
by  some  commission,  at  the  time,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  no  report  had  yet  been  made  upoa 
it,  and  no  patent  secured,  and  that  no  deseriptioQ 
or  drawing  of  it  could  be  obtained.  I  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  afterwards  to  obtain  further 
information ;  and  from  my  inability  to  do  so,  in* 
ferred  that  there  were  reasons  why  the  inventor 
desired  at  present,  that  his  machine  should  not 
be  made  public.  I  was  told  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  engine  was  only  of  three  horse  power, 
but  its  performance  indicated  far  more.  It  moved 
upon  broad  wheels,  however,  over  the  soft  ground 
which  had  been  before  stirred  by  it,  and  turned 
without  difficulty,  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  The 
spades,  I  think,  were  upon  three  or  more  inde- 
pendent axles,  and  worked  between  the  wheels 
of  the  engine.  Doubtless  the  invention  will  soon 
be  made  public,  and  the  fhll  description  of  it 
given  to  the  world.  With  my  very  limited 
knowledge  of  machinery,  and  my  inability  to  con- 
verse on  a  technical  subject  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, I  could  not  understand  its  details,  and 
find  it  impossible  to  convey  more  than  a  general 
impression  of  the  working  of  this  machine. — 
Steam  digging  machines  constructed  with  spades 
or  teeth  set  in  a  cylinder  have  been  before  at- 
tempted. The  great  obstacle  to  their  success  has 
been  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  moist  earth  dogs 
the  teeth,  and  fills  the  spaces  between  them.  In 
the  French  machine,  this  objection  appeared  to 
be  obviated  by  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  or 
spades,  which  were  curved  like  the  nails  of  a 
mole,  upon  several  small  axles. 

No  steam  plow  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
appears  so  likely  to  prove  of  practical  utility  as 
this  French  machine.  Two  points  seem  to  be 
established,  that  the  steam  cultivator  must  be  a 
locomotive,  and  that  its  operation  must  be  not 
that  of  plowing,  but  of  spading  or  digging,  or 
possibly  of  stirring  merely,  by  drawing  through 
the  soil  a  set  of  teeth,  in  the  manner  of  the  sub- 
soil plow,  or  of  the  English  scarifier. 

That  such  an  implement  will,  upon  the  broad 
fields  of  the  West,  if  not  elsewhere,  soon  be  seen 
in  common  use  cannot  be  doubted.  To  see  clearly, 
as  all  must  see,  the  necessity  for  such  an  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time,  to  have  before  us  so 
many  practical  suggestions  for  its  introduction, 
and  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success,  were  to  set 
narrow  bounds  to  human  ingenuity,  and  to  dis- 
card our  belief  in  human  progress. 


Cranberries. — ^Persons  wishing  to  engage 
extensively  in  the  culture  of  cranberries,  may  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with  WINS- 
LOW  Roberts,  Esq,,  at  Brooks,  Maine. 
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THO  FHII.080FHT  OF  BATHINO. 

Once  a  week  is  often  enough  for  a  decent  white 
man  to  wash  himself  all  over ;  and  whether  in 
tummer  or  winter,  that  ought  to  be  done  with 
toap,  warm  water  and  a  hog's-hair  brush,  in  a 
room  showing  at  least  70^  Fahrenheit 

Baths  should  be  taken  early  in  the  morning, 
for  it  is  then  that  the  system  possesses  the  power 
of  re-action  in  the  highest  degree.  Any  kind  of 
bath  is  dangerous  soon  after  a  meal,  or  soon  after 
fiitiguing  exercise.  No  man  or  woman  should 
take  a  bath  at  the  close  of  the  day.  unless  by  the 
adTice  of  the  family  physician.  Many  a  man,  in 
attempting  to  cheat  nis  doctor  out  of  a  fee,  has 
Y^heated  himself  out  of  his  life ;  aye,  it  is  heed- 
less and  carelessly  done  every  day. 

The  best,  safest,  cheapest  and  most  imiversally 
accessible  mode  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
^ody  clean,  besides  the  once  a  week  washing  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  is  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  you  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning, 
vash  your  face,  hands,  neck  and  breast ;  then,  in 
the  same  basin  of  water,  put  your  feet  at  once 
for  about  a  minute^  rubbing  them  briskly  all  the 
time ;  then  with  the  towel  which  has  been  damp- 
ened by  wiping  the  face,  etc.,  wipe  the  entire  boay 
well,  fast  and  hard — ^the  mouth  shut,  lungs  in- 
flated, breast  projecting.  Let  the  whole  thing  be 
done  quick — ^say  within  five  minutes. 

At  night,  when  you  go  to  bed,  and  if  you  get 
out  of  bed  during  the  night,  or  when  you  find 
yourself  wakeful  or  restless,  spend  from  two  to 
fiye  minutes  in  rubbing  your  whole  body  with 
your  hands,  as  far  as  you  can  reach  in  every  di- 
rection. This  has  a  tendency  to  ^reserve  that 
softness  and  mobility  of  skin  whicn  is  essential 
to  health,  and  which  too  firequent  washings  will 
destroy. 

That  precautions  are  necessary  in  connexion 
with  the  bath-room,  is  impressively  signified  in 
the  death  of  an  American  lady  of  refinement  and 
position,  lately,  after  taking  a  bath  soon  after 
oinner ;  of  Surgeon  Hume,wnile  alone,  in  a  warm 
bath,  and  of  an  eminent  New  Yorker,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  all  within  a  ye$x,^*HalP3 
JounuU  of  HeaWu 


Far  tk$  New  England  Farmer, 

BFBIirO  AKD  THU  BIBD8. 

How  many  grand  intentions  had  the  Supreme 
Author  of  nature  in  view  when  He  created  the 
creatures  and  things  that  people  and  comprise 
the  great  universe.    Among  the  many  things 

fiven  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man,  let  us  notice  the 
irds  whose  language  is  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ceedingly musical ;  tranquillizing,  rather  than 
disturbiDff,  our  feelings,  and  I  might  add,  spirit- 
iialuBinff  them,  as  we  behold  the  return  of  pleas- 
ure and  plenteousness  that  surround  us.  In  the 
spring-season  of  praise  what  harmony  and  con- 
sistency there  is  in  the  general  order  of  nature ; 
at  its  nrst  return,  some  fearless  little  songster 
announces  it  as  the  morning  of  the  year,  and  as 
it  advances,  what  feelings  of  inspiring  pleasure  it 
excites.  The  woods  put  forth  their  green  leaves, 
the  orchards  their  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the 
earth  its  flowers,  while  one  by  one,  or  pair  by 
pair,  or  in  flocks,  the  birds  arrive,  filling  the 
great  orchestra — arranging  themselves  in  the 


groves,  the  thickets  and  the  fields,  as  their  habits 
of  life  require ;  everything  appears  beautiful,  and 
as  the  morning  of  each  dav  oreaks,  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  is  heightened ;  the  lark  rises  in  the  first 
feeble  beams  of  morning  twilight,  and  soars  to 
meet  the  coming  sun,  when,  with  open  beak,  he 
proclaims  the  advent  of  a  new-born  day ;  a  thou- 
sand warblers  listen  to  the  strain,  and  ere  the 
sun  has  made  his  appearance,  every  bush  and 
tree  is  vocal  with  the  sweetest  music,  while  the 
vigorous  song  of  the  bob-o-link,  the  measured 
and  varied  notes  of  the  robin  and  cat-bird,  ac- 
company us  through  the  day. 

Spring  passes, — and  summer  begins  with 
scenes  as  strikingly  illustrative,  hx  this  season 
there  is  no  want  of  the  beautiful,  the  gentle,  or 
the  lovely ;  the  gaiety  of  forest,  field  and  moun- 
tain ;  the  mild  sky  without  a  cloud  of  storm, 
breathes  its  soft  winds,  while  the  sun,  with  its 
warm  beams,  puts  the  earth  in  its  gavest  attire ; 
there  is  perfect  consistency  also  in  which  nature 
has  directed  the  birds  of  sone ;  now,  as  though 
it  was  contrived,  the  thrush  takes  the  lead,  whose 
plaintive,  mellow  notes  more  sweetly  accord  with 
the  stillness  uf  the  morning  and  evening  hour, 
while  the  martin  and  the  swallow,  with  their  easy 
flight  and  peculiarly  delicate  notes,  cheer  us 
through  the  day.  A.  F. 

Danvers-porty  April  5, 1858. 


Far  ike  New  England  Farmer, 
FnMFKUT-SQTTASHBS  I 

Your  correspondent  "Essex,''  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Farmer,  speaks  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion,**Will  seeds  taken  from  squashes  yield  pump* 
kins,  or  vice  versa  P"  My  opinion  is  they  will 
not.  But  seeds  taken  from  either  may  produce 
what  are  called  in  these  parts  Pumpkin-Squash- 
es! 

In  the  year  1856>  I  raised  two  of  the  finest 
pumpkins  I  ever  saw,  of  the  old-fashioned  comp 
field  variety,  from  a  vine  which  sprung  up  near, 
and  partly  between  my  summer  and  winter 
squasnes,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  some  custard 
squashes.  I  kept  one  of  the  pumpkins  until  the 
20th  of  April,  and  on  cutting  it  I  found  it  so 
firm,  sweet  and  fine,  that  I  saved  all  the  seeds, 
and  last  year  planted  them,  and  no  others.  From 
those  seeds  I  raised  long-necked  summer  squash- 
es, and  custard  squashes,  apparently  almost  pure, 
and  nearly  everything  else  in  the  shape  of  pump- 
kin-SQuashes  that  can  be  imagined,  but  only  two 
pumpkins  that  would  ever  have  been  suspected 
of  havinff  grown  from  the  planted  seeds,  and 
those,  although  they  resembled  the  parent  pump- 
kin very  closely,  on  being  cut  were  found  to  be 
almost  too  poor  to  feed  to  the  cattle,  as  was  the 
product  of  all  those  seeds  wkhout  regard  to  its 
outward  appearance. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents to  explain  why  mixing  a  good  squash 
and  good  pumpxin  is  sure  to  spoil  both  ?  vVho 
ever  saw  a  good  pumpkin-squash?       A.  H.  P» 

Elmwood,  Orarutonf  March  1,  1858. 


Woodlands. — ^The  careful  attention  of  the 
reader  is  called  to  the  article  on  Woodlands,  in 
another  column. 
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The  Flemiih  De«nty  !•  vnitenaUy  •dmitted, 
we  believe,  to  be  one  of  the  fineat  peaTB  now  un- 
der cultiTittion.  "In  good  loili,"  Downiag  says, 
"and  upon  open  litu&tioDB,  the  Fleinia}i  Beauty 
ia  certainly  ooe  of  the  most  »uperb  peara  in  thia 
climate.  We  have  leen  ipecimena,  grown  on  the 
banka  of  the  Hudson  which  meafured  twelve 
inchei  in  orcumference,  and  were  of  the  fineat 
'quality. 

"The  tr««  is  very  luxuriant,  and  beara  early 
and  abundantly  j  the  young  ahoota  upright,  dark 
brown.  It  should  be  remaiked,  however,  that 
the  fruit  requirea  to  be  gathered  sooner  than 
moat  peara,  even  before  it  parts  readily  from  the 
tree.  If  it  ia  then  ripened  in  the  house,  it  ia  al- 
ways fine,  while,  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the  tree,' 


it  usually  becomes  aoft,  flavorku,  and  decayt 

"Fruit  large,  obovate.  Skin  a  little  rough,  the 
ground  pale  yellow,  but  moatly  covered  with 
marblings  and  patehea  of  light  rusaet,  becoming 
reddish  brown  at  maturity,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  rather  short,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  pretty  deeply  planted  in  a  pecu- 
liarly narrow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  abort,  open, 
placed  in  a  small  round  basin.  Flesh  yellowiah- 
white,  not  very  fine-grained,  but  juicy,  melting, 
very  saocharine  and  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky 
flavor."    In  eating  last  of  September. 

CoL  Wilder  saya,  "It  is  a  very  large,  beautiful, 
melting  pear.  One  of  the  best  in  cultivation. 
lUpa  in  October." 


1866. 
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BTATX  BOABD  OF  AGBIOUIiTUSlL 

The  members  of  the  Board  met  at  the  State 
Farm  at  Westboro'  on  Wednesday,  7th  inst  Of 
the  new  members  present  were  Messrs.  O.  M.  At- 
WATEB,  of  the  Hampden  Society,  SiHOK  Bbown, 
of  the  Middlesex  Society,  Richabd  S.  Fat,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society,  Ctrus  Knox,  of  the 
Hampden  East  Society,  and  Chahles  K.  Tract, 
of  the  Berkshire  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Banks 
CoL  Wilder  was  inyited  to  preside,  and  took  the 
chair  and  called  attention  to  the  recent  death  of 
CoL  Moses  Newell,  and  to  the  propriety  of 
noticing  it  before  proceeding  further  with  the 
business  of  the  meeting.  After  paying  a  noble 
and  generous  tribute  to  his  memory,  he  offered 
the  following  resolutions : — 

Be9olvedf  That  we  learn  with  the  deepest  sor- 
row the  death  of  our  fellow-associate,  the  Hon. 
Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  in  the  Ml 
matiarity  of  his  powers,  and  at  a  time  when  his 
senrices  were  so  highly  regarded  and  generally 
recognized. 

Be9olv€df  That  we  fiiUy  appreciate  the  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  us  ana  upon  the  commu- 
nity to  cherish  his  memory,  for  the  interest  which 
he  always  manifested  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  uniform  kind- 
ness, courtesy  and  benevolence  of  heart  which 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Besolved,  That  we  sympathixe  most  deeply 
wiUi  the  family  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  their 
severe  affliction,  and  that  the  Secretary  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  requested  to  furnish  to  them  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions,  and  to  enter  them  upon  tne 
records  of  the  Board. 

Messrs.  Fat,  Brooks  and  others  followed 
with  appropriate  remarks,  when  the  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Superintending  Committee 
of  the  Farm  was  then  read  to  the  Board.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  that  the  immediate  care  of  the 
farm  for  the  present  year  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Superintending  Committee  consisting  of  eight 
persons.  At  this  meeting  they  reported  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  operations  to  the  Board,  which  was 
adopted.  This  plan  had  evidently  been  prepared 
with  care,  after  a  critical  examination  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  farm  to  furnish  manure,  and 
then  the  amount  of  land  to  be  cultivated  was 
designated  and  also  the  kind  of  crop  to  be  grown 
upon  it.*  As  an  illustration  of  the  plan  we  will 
take  a  single  item,  that  of 

*1kdI4N  Corn. — ^Four  acres  to  be  manured 
with  7i  cords  per  acre  of  barn-manure,  worked 
in  with  cultivator ;  ten  bushels  of  ashes  and  100 
lbs.  of  plaster  to  be  added  at  first  hoeing.  Al- 
ternate rows  throughout  the  whole  field  planted 
jn  hills,  and  drill  three  feet  apart  Hilts  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  four  plants  to  be  left  in  the 
hill,  and  the  plants  left  nine  inches  apart  in  the 
drills.    Tibe  seeds  to  be  at  exact  distances  in  the 


drills,  and  leave  the  same  number  of  plants  in  a 
row  of  drills  as  a  row  of  hills/' 

This  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  syste- 
matic plan  which  is  laid  down  for  the  present 
management  of  the  crops.  The  arrangements 
seem  to  us  well  considered  and  judicioun,  and  if 
faithfully  carried  out,  will  result  in  rich  harvests, 
and  many  valuable  facts  which  must  be  of  im- 
portance to  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

After  the  reading  of  the  rej'ort  and  some  dis- 
cussion upon  its  details,  the  I  -urd  proceeded  to 
elect  two  members  of  the  Superintending  Com- 
mittee to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Col.  Newell,  and  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Tower,  of  Berkshire  county,  when  Simon  Brown, 
of  Middlesex,  and  Josuh  White,  of  Worcester, 
were  chosen. 

Voted,  To  award  to  J.  B.  Hitll,  of  Stockbridge, 
a  first  premium  of  $10,  for  the  best  acre  of  car- 
rots, a  sample  of  which  was  presented  at  the 
State  Fair. 

Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  the  second 
State  Fair  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  1860, 
provided  a  satisfactory  guarantee  rand  is  secured. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr, 
BaOLAHATIOir  OT  UGHT  IiANDB. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  practical  sug- 
gestions on  this  subject.  They  strike  me  as  pat 
to  the  purpose.  The  renovating  power  grows  up- 
on the  land  itself;  this  is  as  it  snould  be.  If  the 
straw,  strewed  in  the  furrows,  can  be  made  to  de- 
ci^  before  the  coming  season,  so  that  the  land 
can  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  the  decayed 
vegetable  matter  mtermingled,  this  meets  my  no- 
tions. But  your  experience  is  better  than  all 
theories.  A  continued  course  of  like  culture  for 
half  a  dozen  years  will  thus  place  barren  plains 
in  creditable  condition.  This  is  what  is  wanted, 
a  self-renovating  power  upon  our  fields.  Such  a 
power,  rightly  understood  and  properly  used, 
would  do  more  towards  restoring  the  fertility  of 
our  farms  than  all  the  deposits  of  all  the  fishes 
and  birds  on  the  Pacific.  What  is  wanted  in 
farming  to  advantage  is  the  power  to  use  the  re- 
sources at  command  in  the  best  manner.  Never 
borrow  of  a  neighbor  when  you  can  get  along 
tolerably  without  borrowing.  Never  bring  fer- 
tilisers ETom  afar  when  they  can  be  had  near  by. 
There  is  nothing  like  trying.  Many  a  game  has 
been  lost  for  want  of  effort.  We  have  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  apply  your  recommendation  on  out 
county  farm,  and  I  hope  you  will  ere  long  allow 
us  the  privilege  of  your  personal  inspection  of  it» 

AprU  12, 1858.  INQUIBEB. 

Sheep  and  Dogs. — ^An  exchange  paper  says, 
that  ''fourteen  farmers  of  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
within  the  past  five  years,  have  suffered  the  loss, 
by  dogs,  of  295  sheep,  valued  at  $1025.  One  f^- 
mer  alone  computes  his  killed  and  injured  ani- 
mals at  177,  and  their  value  at  $450.  Some  of 
the  sheep  were  of  choice  varieties,  and  valued  at 
fW>m  t5  to  $20  per  head."  We  doubt  not  that 
of  many  another  town  in  this  State  and  Massa- 
chusetts, a  worse  story  may  be  told* 
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THB  SKIN  THB  BBAT  OF  FAIK. 

The  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  has  contrived 
pain  for  our  protection  has  also  distributed  it  in  a 
manner  whicn  causes  it  to  fulfil  its  defensive  pur- 
poses with  the  least  suffering  to  its  subjects.  The 
chapters  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  devoted  to  this 
question  in  his  work  on  the  "Hand''  are  alone, 
from  their  originality,  and  the  striking  evidence 
they  afford  of  design,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises.  The  skin  is  the  advanced 
guard  through  which  every  injury  to  the  other 
parts  must  make  its  way.  The  skin,  therefore, 
required  to  be  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  sensibility 
both  for  its  own  security  and  to  impel  us  to  flinch 
from  the  violence  which  would  hurt  the  flesh  be- 
neath. Forming  our  notions  of  pain  from  what 
we  feel  at  the  surface,  we  imbibe  the  idea  that 
the  deeper  the  wound  the  more  severe  would  be 
the  suffering,  but  this,  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  is 
delusive,  and  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  surgeon, 
he  adds,  who  makes  use  of  the  knife,  informs  the 
patient  that  the  worst  is  over  when  the  skin  is 
passed,  and  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  extend  the  outer  incision, 
the  return  to  the  slun  proves  far  more  trying  than 
the  original  cut,  from  the  contrast  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  comparative  insensibility  of  the  in- 
terior. The  muscle  is  protected  not  by  its  own 
tenderness,  which  is  by  no  means  acute,  but  bv 
the  tenderness  of  its  superficial  covering,  "which 
affords,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "a  more  effectual  de- 
fence than  if  our  bodies  were  clothed  with  the 
hide  of  a  rhinoceros.''  To  have  endowed  the  deli- 
cate internal  textures  with  an  exquisite  suscepti- 
bility to  the  gash  from  a  knife,  or  a  blow  from  a 
stick,  would  have  been  superfluous  torture.  The 
end  is  effectually  attained  by  spreading  over  them 
a  thin  layer  of  highly  sensitive  skin,  which  is  too 
intolerant  of  cuts  or  bruises  to  allow  any  harm  to 
approach  it,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  avert  In 
addition  to  the  protection  which  is  thus  provided 
a^inst  occasional  dangers,  the  skin,  by  its  sensi- 
bility, is  essential  to  our  existence  under  the 
hourly  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  skin  which 
acts  as  a  thermometer  to  tell  us  whether  the  tem- 
perature is  suited  to  our  organization,  and  warns 
us  alike  to  shun  pernicious  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  the  skin  again  which  prompts  the  in- 
stinctive restlessness  that  preserves  the  entire 
frame  from  decay.  A  paralytic  patient  must  be 
supported  upon  soft  piUows,  and  his  position  fre- 
quently changed  by  the  nurse,  or  the  uninterrupted 
pressure  upon  the  same  surface  stops  the  flow  of 
the  blood,  of  which  the  consequence  is  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  part,  mortification,  and  death. 
When  Sir  Charles  Bell  called  the  attention  of  his 
audience  to  this  fact,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  bid  them  observe 
how  often,  as  they  listened  to  him,  they  had  moved 
upon  their  seats  that  they  might  shift  the  weight 
of  their  bodies,  and  relieve  the  portions  which 
were  beginning  to  be  cramped.  "Were  }ou  con- 
strained," he  said,  "to  retain  one  position  during 
the  whole  hour,  you  would  rise  stiff  and  lame." 
Even  in  the  unconsciousness  of  slumber  the  con- 
trivance continues  to  act,  and,  were  it  otherwise, 
sleep  instead  of  being  "nature's  sweet  restorer," 
would  derange  the  circulation  and'  cripple  our 
frames. 

Not  only  have  different  parts  of  the  system  sen- 


sibilities which  differ  in  decree,  but  sensibilities 
which  differ  altogether  in  kind,  so  that  while  both 
shall  be  acutely  alive  to  their  appropriate  stimu- 
lus, one  or  either  may  be  dead  to  the  application 
which  rouses  and  tortures  the  other.  "A  man 
who  had  his  finger  torn  off,''  writes  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  in  his  "Animal  Mechanics,"  "so  as  to  hang 
by  the  tendon  only,  came  to  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hunt- 
er. I  shall  now  see,  said  the  surgeon,  whether 
this  man  has  any  sensibility  in  his  tendon.  He 
laid  a  cord  along  the  finger,  and,  blindfolding  the 
patient,  cut  across  the  tendon.  Tell  me,  he  asked, 
what  I  have  cut  across  P  Why,  the  cord,  to  be 
sure,  was  the  answer."  The  tendon  was  as 
insensible  as  the  string  itself.  Further  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  tendons  of  the  muscles, 
the  ligament  which  hold  together  the  joints,  the 
cartilages  which  act  as  a  pad  to  the  extremities  of 
the  bones  where  they  wor&  upon  one  another,  feel 
neither  cuts  nor  burns.  But  there  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  if  they  are  submitted  to  stretching, 
laceration,  and  concussion.  Then  they  raise  the 
warning  voice  of  pain,  and  obtuse  to  what  might 
seem  a  more  aeonizing  species  of  injury,  they  are 
intolerant  of  the  less.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  skin  is  the  fence  to  the  inner  membranes 
from  the  first  class  of  evils,  but  if  the  skin  is  to 
have  the  play  and  power  of  adaptation  which  is 
essential  to  its  functions,  its  suppleness  would 
be  too  great  to  be  a  check  upon  the  movements, 
which  imect  the  cartilages,  the  ligaments  and  the 
tendons.  These  consequently  are  made  impatient 
of  concussion,  of  tearing,  and  of  stretching,  that 
we  might  not  leap  from  heights,  run  with  vio- 
lence, or  twist  our  joints  with  a  force  inconsistent 
with  the  strength  of  the  human  fabric.  The  pain 
of  a  sprained  ancle  shows  how  sufficient  is  the 
punishment  to  put  a  check  upon  any  excesses  of 
the  kind.  Exchange  the  sensibilities,  confer  upon 
the  membranes  which  are  interposed  between  the 
joints,  or  which  tie  them  together,  the  same  feel- 
mgs  both  in  kind  and  degree  which  belong  to  the 
skin,  and  the  common  movements  of  the  body,  or 
even  the  weight  of  one  foot  upon  another,  would 
have  been  attended,  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  with 
as  much  suffering  as  we  experience  when  we  walk 
upon  an  inflamed  limb. — London  Quarterly  Be^ 

m 
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THB  8BA80N. 


The  winter  just  passed  all  along  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  and  extending  into  Vermont,  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  temperate  character  and  the 
absence  of  snow  and  rain. 

On  the  second  of  February,  there  were  copi- 
ous rains  which  filled  the  streams,  and  partiidly 
soaked  the  ground.  These  were  succeeded  by 
warm  suns  and  mild  winds,  so  that  on'thc^/iA 
we  saw  grass  growing  on  the  south  side  of  build- 
ings which  had  attained  a  length  of  more  than 
six  inches,  and  had  all  the  freshness  of  grass  in 
June. 

The  next  rain  which  fell  in  this  region  was  oi^ 

the  2ist  of  March,  there  being  slight  showers 

only,  through  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  no  other 

rain  fell  during  the  entire  month.    March  was 

I  remarkable,  too,  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  high 
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^inds  which  herald  in  the  spring,  and  for  that 
blustering  activity  which  has  given  the  first  month 
of  spring  no  very  enviable  character.  The  last 
days  of  this  month  were  sunny  and  genial,  and 
bluebirds,  robins,  blackbirds  white-belly  swal- 
lows, song-sparrows  and  meadow-larks  appeared. 

Our  usual  winter  birds,  however,  scarcely 
showed  themselves  at  all, — ^there  not  being  half 
«s  many  Mien  as  during  the  winters  that  are  al- 
together more  inclement. 

April  came  in  warm,  with  soft,  mUd  winds, 
with  streams  and  springs  remarkably  low  and  the 
earth  unusually  dry.  Farmers  commenced  plow- 
ing in  its  first  week,  and  more  farm-work  had 
been  accomplished  before  the  10th  than  was  done 
last  year  by  the  20th,  or  perhaps  the  2oth.  The 
first  rain  in  this  month  fell  on  the  9th,  which  at 
once  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  face  of  the  earth— a 
lively  green  taking  the  place  of  the  brown  her- 
bage which  had  so  long  met  the  eye. 

These  April  showers  water  the  earth,  already 
warmed  by  unclouded  suns,  and  prepare  it  for 
the  handiwork  of  the  husbandman,  and  he  will 
enter  anew,  we  trust,  upon  his  healthful  and  de- 
lightful employments  with  filial  trust,  with  feel- 
ings of  more  intimate  relationship  with  Him  who 
orders  all  events,  and  with  a  higher  appreciation 
of  His  ever-watchful  interest  in,  and  over  us, 
and  all  our  affairs.  With  trusting  hearts  and 
stout  hands,  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  fear,  as 
He  who  created  and  moves  all  things  will  send 
the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  seed-time  and  har- 
Test,  and  whatever  else  that  shall  work  together 
for  his  good. 

In  this  trusting  spirit  let  us  turn  up  the  fresh 
furrows  and  sow  the  seed  in  gladness,  rejoicing 
naWf  in  the  pleasant  things  of  life,  and  so  all 
along  the  way  to  the  ingathering  of  the  Harvest. 


UEXIOAir  OUBB  FOB  HEADAOHB. 

Proper  diet  and  exercise,  cheerfulness  of  mind 
and  agreeable  social  intercourse  will  do  more  to- 
wards regulating  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  those 
predisposed  to  this  dreadful  pain,  than  any  plan 
of  medical  treatment  which  can  be  suggested. 
However,  vinegar  bandages,  aprlied  to  the  tem- 
ples and  forehead,  give  great  relief.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a  traveller  in  Mexico,  describes  an  efficacious 
remedy  used  there.  The  head  must  be  bent  down 
on  the  side  from  which  the  pain  proceeds,  whilst 
a  teaspoonful  of  rum,  or  any  other  spirit,  is  in- 
troduced into  the  ear.  The  patient  should  then 
remain  quiet  till  the  pain  subsides,  which  is  usual- 
ly in  three  or  four  minutes.  This  I  have  tried 
myself,  and  derived  great  benefit  from  it  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 


Amebigah  Fabmeb's  Magazine. — ^We  have 
just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  April  number 
of  this  work,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Nash,  of  New  York, 
with  a  degree  of  gratification  not  often  felt.  Pa* 


per,  print,  doctrines,  all  of  the  highest  order. 
He  ought  to  have  100,000  subscribers.  Why  don't 
fanners  study  their  own  interest  enough  to  send 
him  10,000  subscribers  this  year  to  begin  with  P 
Address  American  Farmer's  Magazine,  7  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York. 


BXTBACTS  AND  BBFIiIBS. 
A  LIVING  FENCE. 

I  am  about  to  bum  and  clear  apiece  of  ground 
which  will  destroy  the  old  brush  fence,  and  now 
for  a  new  and  valuable  one.  Stones  are  not  very 

1)lenty.  The  land  is  upon  a  steep  side-hill,  and 
'.  think  of  setting  a  row  of  pine  trees  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  supporting  a  wooden  fence  bv  the 
side  of  them  for  a  few  years  until  they  get  large 
enough  to  stop  cattle  \  the  land  I  intend  to  use 
as  pasture.  I  have  hundreds  of  youn^  pines 
growing  upon  a  pasture  near  by,  which  will  have 
to  be  removed  soon.  What  do  you  think  of  sueh 
a  plan  ?  JOHN  W.  Nye. 

Bemabks. — If  you  protect  the  pines  from  the 
cattle  until  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  nail  a 
rail  or  strip  of  board  against  them,  you  will  have 
a  beautiful  living  fence,  that  will  probably  last  a 
hundred  years,  and  then  fVimish  you  or  some- 
body else  a  fine  lot  of  wood*  Hope  you  will 
carry  out  your  design. 

supebphosphate  of  lime  fob  squash  bugs. 

Last  spring  I  planted  a  patch  of  marrow 
squashes,  to  try  the  virtue  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  as  a  preventive  of  the  squash  worm  or  bor- 
er, as  I  had  failed  to  raise  any  squashes  for  sev- 
eral years  on  account  of  this  destructive  worm. 
After  the  seeds  came  up  I  sprinkled  some  of  the 
lime  on  the  young  plants,  first  to  keep  o£f  the 
small  black  beetle,  and  then  to  keep  off  the  stri- 
ped bug,— all  of  which  was  successfiiL  I  still 
put  it  around  the  roots  to  prevent  the  borer,  and 
repeated  it  after  each  hoeing,  taking  care  to  have 
it  encircle  every  stalk ;  when  the  ^oung  fruit  ap- 
peared, I  put  it  on  for  the  last  time  and  found 
that  it  prevented  the  worm  or  borer  entirely ;  it 
also  kept  off  the  lon^  pumpkin  bug.  The  result 
was,  I  had  a  splendid  crop  of  squashes  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years.    Will  others  try  itP 

Spring  Orcve,  1858.  S.  A.  Shubtleff. 

ESSEX  COUNTY  FABM. 

We  find  this  farm  much  better  than  it  was  at 
first  apprehended  to  be.  We  think  interested 
motiveshave  prompted  some  to  give  it  &bad  name. 
We  find  60  acres  of  it  to  be  as  eood  as  any  other 
pasture  of  like  extent.  We  find  the  meadow 
bordering  on  the  Ipswich  River  to  be  verv  good 
of  its  class.  It  has  yielded  a  fair  crop  of  grass 
for  many  years,  without  any  other  dressing  than 
the  flow  of  the  river,  and  we  know  no  reason  why 
it  will  not  do  this  as  lon^  as  water  runs.  As  to 
the  light  land  on  the  plains,  it  can  be  reclaimed 
by  proper  plowing  and  fertilizing.  Such  things 
have  been  done,  and  can  be  again.  I  have 
thought  if  this  farm  can  be  so  managed  as  to  re- 
generate itself— then  will  every  acre  of  this  Com- 
monwealth be  worth  possessing  and  experiment- 
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ing  on.  But  we  are  clearly  of  tbe  opinion,  that 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  expending  our  funds 
upon  the  farm.  Look  where  vou  will,  you  wiU 
see  examples  in  abundance,  of  money  expended 
by  visionary  fdrmerSf  that  will  not  be  found 
again  in  their  day  and  generation.  *. 

March,  1858.  __ 

A  FINE  cow. 

Mr.  Isaac  Demset,  of  this  town,  owns  a  re- 
markably fine  cow,  now  e'ght  years  old,  raised 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Middleton,  of  the 
breed  common  to  that  vicinity.  She  was  raised 
by  Mrs.  Flint.  Her  product  for  the  past  year, 
commencing  with  the  spring  of  1857,  was  as  fol- 
lowv: 

CUfMldat $lliOO 

291  pounds  battWyftt  88  cti 81,48 

60  pounds  cheese,  at  8  eU 4,00 

700  quarts  milk,  sold  ftod  uted,  al  6  eta ^5,00 

$181,48 
Cost  or  Kupino. 

StonsBngUahbty $80,00 

Cornfaddef 8,00 

7i  bushels  meal 7,50 

Summer  pasttue • 8,00 

t63,fiO 
Net  profit $77,08 

This  cow  had  the  small  quantity  of  one  quart 
of  meal  per  day  for  eight  months,  making  7i 
bushels,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  account, 
and  during  one  week  made  13|  pounds  of  butter. 
She  was  milked  Hi  months.  Can  this  product 
be  exceeded?  C.  P.  P. 

Dancers,  March  16, 1858. 

sow.  Aim  SETEKTT-OITE  PIOB! 

Having  often  seen  accounts  in  the  Farmer  of 
valuable  hogs,  and  having  seen  especial  notice  of 
die  **Che8ter  County  Hogs,"  I  thought  I  would 
give  you  an  account  of  a  breeding  sow  I  now  own, 
and  the  return  she  has  made  me.  She  is  three 
years  old,  weighs  500  pounds  and  has  dropt  5 
utters  of  pigs,  as  follows : 

April  U,  1886 IS  IiAgi. 

Beptember  IS,  18« 18    " 

Aprn25,1867 12    •< 

September  12, 1867 .' 17    " 

March  10, 1866 U    •< 

Making  in  all  71,  dropt  alive,  perfectly  formed, 
healthy  and  pure  white.  Of  this  number,  she 
has  raised  to  5  weeks  of  age  63,  having  lost  a 
few  of  the  two  last  litters  by  laying  on  them. 
Keeping  a  few  of  the  best  of  each  litter,  I  have 
sold  the  balance  at  $5  each. 

Her  breed  is  \  Suffolk,  }  native,  pure  white, 
long  body,  small  head,  short  neck,  fine  bone  and 
square  built  She  is  a  small  eater,  and  takes  on 
ISat  easily — in  fact,  during  the  period  of  gestation 
I  am  troubled  to  keep  her  sufficiently  lean ;  her 
pi^  often  weigh  350  pounds  at  8  months,  fed  on 
skimmed  milk,  apples  and  pumpkins,  &c.,  until 
6  weeks  previous  to  slaughtering,  when  I  give 
them  all  the  meal  they  will  eat. 

A  neighbor  has  three  of  the  litter  dropt  Sep- 
tember last,  which  now  weigh  300  pounds,  and 
their  only  feed  has  been  skimmed  milk  and  boiled 
pumpkins.  Truly,  Sir,  there  is  no  need  of  send- 
ing to  Chester,  Penn.,  for  a  breed  of  pigs,  when 
any  fanner,  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  may 
get  up  one  eoually  good. 

Groton,  Ms.,  1858.  Caltin  Blood,  2d 


A  GOOD  cow. 

I  have  a  cow  6  years  old  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
She  calved  June  20,  1856,  calf  remained  8  days ; 
cow  made  187}  pounds  of  butter  in  175  days — 
had  but  this  cow,  and  during  this  time  presume 
we  used  one  pint  of  milk  per  day,  87j|  quarts. 
Sbe  ^ave  from  Dec.  13,  last  day  of  churning,  to 
April  5,  1857,  566^  quarts.  We  sold  to  one  fam- 
ily 333i  quarts,  at  6  cents,  $20,01  Balance  sold 
and  used,  at  5  cents,  $16,01.  Butter,  187{  poundsy 
at  30  cenU,  $56,20.  Total,  $92,22.  All  of  her 
skim  milk  was  given  to  a  pig. 

1857.~Calved  May  13th.  Sold  calf  19th,  from 
which  time  to  January  19,  1858,  237  days,  made 
215<|  pounds  of  butter.  We  had  a  larger  family 
than  in  1856,  and  used  much  more  milk  and 
cream.  She  was  given  to  me  when  a  week  old 
by  a  gentleman  who  called  her  a  full-blooded 
Ayrshire.  She  is  entirely  red,  with  the  exception 
of  white  tip  on  tail,  genUe  and  handsome.  She 
has  been  well,  but  not  extravagantly  fed. 

Cohasset,  Mass.,  1858.     John  Wilson,  Jb* 

THE  ERMINE. 

For  the  information  of  your  Harvard  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Sawteb,  I  would  say  that  the  ani- 
mal he  found  in  his  cellar  was  the  ermine,  an  an- 
imal not  differing  much  in  size  or  form  from  the 
weasel;  his  color  being  the  same  in  summer 
with  the  exception  of  his  toes  and  the  tips  of  his 
ears,  which  are  white ;  in  winter  he  is  white  all 
but  the  end  of  his  tail,  which  is  black.  Their 
habits  are  like  those  of  the  weasel,  and  they  are 
considered  by  some  as  a  species  of  the  same 
family,  but  by  others  as  a  distinct  species.  For- 
merly, they  were  seen  very  frequently,  but  I  have 
not  seen  more  than  one  or  two  for  the  last  20 
years.  They  are  deadly  foes  to  rats,  mice  and 
squirrels,  w^ch  they  kill  in  great  numbers  for 
their  blood.  The  fur  is  very  valuable,  and  the 
skins  sometime  sell  as  high  as  $2  each.  The 
history  of  this  animal  I  think  I  read  in  Thomp^ 
son^s  ilatuaral  History  qf  Vermont,  several  years 
since.  B.  F.  Cutteb. 

Pelham,  N.  H.,  March  26, 1858. 

HOO  CHOLBEA. 

In  looking  over  the  census  of  the  town  farm 
the  last  vear,  I  see  that  a  loss  of  $1300  is  charged 
as  accruing  from  this  disease,  all  of  which  is  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  dis- 
order has  ever  been  given.  It  is  conjectured 
that  they  had  imbibed  strychnine  from  thetohishf 
factories,  where  they  were  fed  when  young.  If 
such  be  the  fatal  effect  on  the  brute  creation,  how 
much  more  powerful  must  be  the  effect  on  the 
men  who  use  the  whisky  itself  ttins  adulterated? 

March,  1858.  South  Danvebb. 
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Far  the  Nm  Bugland  Farmtr, 
A  MXTHOD  OV  BAIBEBTa  aBABB. 

I  have  been  rcijading  Trith  much  pleasure,  and,  I 
think,  profit,  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Massa- 
sachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  As  I  do  not 
learn  tram  it  that  anj  one  has  adopted  a  method 
of  raising  grass  precisely  like  my  own,  I  take  the 
Hberty  of  communicating  to  you  my  method,  as 
veil  as  the  steps  by  wbich  I  arrived  at  it.  I  know 
very  well  that  we  are  all  inclined  to  regard  our 
geese  as  the  most  beautiful  swans,  but  if  my  ideas 
are  worth  nothing,  the  paper  may  serve  to  kindle 
your  fire. 

Mv  land  is  a  clavey  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil, 
the  nrst  layer  of  wfiich  is  a  mixture  of  clay,  loam 
and  gravel,  that,  brought  to  the  surface,  exposed 
to  the  frost  and  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  and  a 
liberal  dressing  of  manure,  makes  a  productive 
grass  land.  Below  this,  at  the  depth  of  about 
two  feet,  is  a  hard  pan  of  blue  clayey  gravel,  al- 
most as  impervious  to  water  as  a  cemented  cellar 
bottom,  and  this  rests  on  the  underlaying  slate 
rodL  at  the  depth  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  feet. 
The  land  in  no  part  is  hilly,  but  has  descent 
enough  to  carry  off  the  surface  water. 

It  came  into  my  possession  in  1851,  and  I  cut 
that  year  about  four  tons  of  inferior  hay  from 
seven  acres.  The  next  year  I  sowed  about  half 
an  acre  with  Bpjing  rye,  clover,  herdsmiss  and 
redtop  seed.  The  ground  had  com  and  potatoes 
on  it  in  1851,  and  was  in  good  condition.  The 
summer  was  hot  and  dry.  The  rye  did  badly  and 
the  grass  almost  disappeared  under  the  scorch- 
ing suns  of  July  and  August.  It  rallied  some- 
what before  the  next  summer  and  produced  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  weight  of  hay  firom 
the  half  acre. 

In  1852  I  had  two  and  one»fourth  acres  in  cul- 
tivation with  com  and  potatoes,  on  which  I 
spread  and  plowed  in,  twenty  ox-cart  loads  of 
manure,  and  put  ten  more  in  the  hill  per  acre.  In 
September,  idug  the  potatoes  on  one-fourth  of 
an  acre,  spread  and  plowed  in  three  loads  of  ma- 
nure, and  seeded  down  with  herdsgrass  and  red- 
top.  After  the  com  was  harvested,  I  had  an  acre 
more  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  November,  sowed  half  a  bushel  of  herds- 
grass  and  a  bushel  of  redtop  seed  on  it,  and 
rolled  the  ground  just  as  it  froze  for  the  winter. 
In  the  following  spring,  I  seeded  down  the  re- 
maining acre  with  barley  and  a  mixture  of  clover, 
herdsgrass  and  redtop  seed.  I  had  sixteen  bush- 
els of  barley,  and  the  grass  looked  finely  in  the 
autunm.  The  ground  seeded  tlw  preceding  Sep- 
tember, althougn  the  grass  suffered  considerably 
from  the  winter,  produced  about  eight  hundred 
weight  of  hay  ana  the  acre  sown  in  November  a 
little  over  a  ton. 

In  1854  my  field  appeared  as  follows :  on  the 
quarter  acre  seeded  in  September,  the  herdsgrass 
had  spread  and  the  redtop  came  in  so  as  to  cover 
the  ground  well }  on  the  acre  sown  in  November 
there  was  a  beautiful  strong  turf  covering  the 
whole  surface,  while  on  the  acre  sown  with  bar- 
ley the  winter  had  killed  a  good  deal  of  the  clo- 
ver and  left  many  spots  bare,  where  the  eround 
had  settled  below  those  portions  covered  with 
grass  and  the  turf  was  generally  broken  and  un- 
even. On  the  one  and  one-fourth  acre  seeded  in 
autumn,  there  was  about  thre3  tons  of  hay,  and  on 


the  acre  sown  with  barley  about  thirty  hundred 
weight.  After  haying,  I  spread  two  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  leached  ashes  on  the  acre  and  one- 
fourth  sown  in  the  falL 

In  1855,  which  was  a  bad  hay  year,  I  had  aboat 
two  and  a  half  tons  from  the  acre  and  one-fourth, 
and  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  hundred  weight 
from  the  acre  sown  in  spring.  The  latter  had  be- 
come mostly  redtop,  I  let  it  stand  till  the  seed 
was  ripe  enough  to  shell  out  in  making  the  hay, 
and  in  the  fall,  I  spread  two  hundred  bushels  of 
leached  ashes  on  it.  This  brought  in  considerable 
clover  and  thickened  up  the  redtop  so  as  to  give 
me  a  very  fair  crop,  but  it  has  always  fallen  below 
the  part  sown  in  the  autumn  by  ten  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred weiffht  per  acre.  These  crops  have  mostly 
been  sold  standing  on  the  field,  the  purchaser 
having  the  privilege  of  weighing  whenever  he 
chose  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  take  them  at  my 
estimate,  and  in  all  cases  when  weighed,  they 
have  exceeded  my  estimate. 

Thus  far  it  is  evident  that  my  experience  is  in 
favor  of  late  fall  sowing ;  for  although  the  Sep- 
tember sowing,  with  its  extra  dressing  of  manure, 
slightly  exceeded  the  November  sowing  the  first 
year,  there  has  been  no  difference  since.  The  re- 
sult has  been  still  more  decidedly  against  raisins 
spring  ^ain  on  such  land  as  mine.  The  cost  of 
the  gram  sown,  with  the  extra  labor  in  harvest- 
ing, threshing,  &c.,  would  amount  to  much  more 
than  the  difference  in  the  average  value  of  a  crop 
of  spring  grain  and  that  of  an  average  first  crop 
of  grass,  even  should  the  land  be  plowed  for  the 
grass,  as  in  the  above  experiment.  In  addition 
to  this,  if  recollected  that  the  annual  grass  crop, 
when  the  ground  has  been  exhausted  by  ripening 
a  grain  crop,  falls  at  least  half  a  ton  below  that 
which  follows  the  com  immedi&tely,  the  question 
to  my  mind  is  settled. 

At  the  risk  of  tiring  your  patience,  I  wish  to 
give  you  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  get  a  large 
crop  of  grass  the  first  year.  In  the  spring  of  1854, 
I  had  an  acre  by  the  side  of  the  lot,  on  which  I 
raised  barley  in  1853.  It  was  in  com  the  year 
before,  and  had  twenty  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  one-half  spread  and  plowed  in,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  nill.  This  year,  1854, 1  spread 
twenty  loads  per  acre  and  plowed  it  in,  then 
spread  two  hundred  bushels  of  leached  ashes  and 
furrowed  so  deep  that  the  com,  which  was  plant- 
ed in  drills,  oould  be  covered  without  raising  the 
rows  above  the  surface.  There  was  compost  put 
in  the  furrows  equal  to  ten  loads  o£  manure  per 
acre.  The  field  was  cultivated  twice.  The  first 
time  the  ground  was  levelled  and  the  weeds  cut 
up,  the  second  time  the  small  stones  were  picked 
up  and' wheeled  to  the  edge  of  the  field;  nerds- 
grass  and  redtop  seed  were  sown  and  the  ground 
raked  over  with  a  common  hand  rake,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  hay  field.  The  labor,  except  picking 
up  the  stones,  was  just  about  equal  to  two  hoe- 
ingrs,  and  the  surface  was  left  beautifully  even.  I 
hMl  a  forest  of  com  stalks,  about  two  cart-loads 
of  smutted  ears,  and  fifty  bushels  of  sound  com 
to  the  acre.  The  season  was  hot  and  dry,  and  in 
the  fall,  I  found  no  grass  except  on  a  wet  place, 
and  under  some  large  apple  trees.  As  my  eround 
was  in  fine  condition  ana  venr  smooth,  I  did  not 
Uke  to  plow  it  up  again  until  I  tried  some  way 
to  get  it  into  grass.  In  the  fall,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  froze  enough  to  hold  the  stumps  of  the 
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com  stalks  firmly,  I  took  a  sharp  hoe  and  cut 
them  off  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
raked  off  the  rubbish  and  sowed  half  a  bushel  of 
herdsgrass  and  a  bushel  of  redtop  seed  on  the 
acre.  The  next  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
became  warm  enoueh,  the  grass  came  up  beauti- 
fully over  the  whole  piece.  The  summer  was 
wet  and  warm,  and  I  cut  more  than  a  ton  and  a 
half  per  acre  for  the  first  crop.  In  1856  and  1857 
I  had  three  tons  per  acre  each  year  for  the  first 
crop,  and  rowen  enough  to  make  the  whole 
amount  in  the  two  years  not  much  short  of  seven 
and  a  half  tons. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1854, 1  sowed  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  with  oats  and  grass  seed,  and 
mowed  the  oats  for  fodder  while  ffreen.    The 

f-ass  on  part  failed  from  the  hot,  dry  weather, 
went  over  the  ground  in  November  and  sowed 
the  vacant  spots  with  grass  seed,  and  it  came  up 
and  grew  perfectly  well  the  next  spring. 

In  justice  to  summer  sowing  amonff  com,  I 
will  say  that  I  tried  it  again  in  1855,  which  was 
a  wet  season,  and  it  did  well  and  gave  a  larger 
first  crop  than  I  generally  get  from  late  fall  sow- 
ing. 

Early  fall  sowing  did  well  in  the  instance  in 
which  I  tried  it,  but  I  have  not  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, as  I  observe  on  the  land  of  my  neigh- 
Dors  that  grass  sown  in  this  way  often  suffers 
from  the  winter  firosts,  while  I  have  never  known 
late  fall  sowing  to  fail.  I  find  it  very  little  extra 
labor,  if  I  begin  right  in  the  spring,  to  have  my 
ground  all  ready  to  seed  down  at  the  setting  in 
of  winter.  I  proceed  as  detailed  in  my  experi- 
ment on  my  corn  field  in  1854,  except  I  do  not 
BOW  any  grass  seed  till  I  am  confident  it  will  not 
vegetate  till  the  next  spring ^  say  from  the  twentieth 
of  November  to  t&e  setting  in  of  winter.  I  have 
pieces  of  late  sown  grass,  which  have  been  mown 
one,  two,  three  and  five  years  respectively.  The 
average  results  have  been  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred weight  for  the  first  crop  per  acre,  and  includ- 
ingrowen  three  tons  per  year  afterwards. 

How  long  they  will  hold  out  time  must  deter- 
mine. As  my  land  was  not  exhausted  by  spring 
grain  and  I  do  not  fall  feed  at  all,  or  cut  the  row- 
en  when  it  can  be  safely  avoided,  I  expect  a  fair 
yield  for  several  years  to  come.  I  prejfer  Novem- 
der  seeding,  because  I  believe  there  is  an  abso- 
lute certainty  that  every  good  seed  sown  in  this 
way  will  vegetate  the  next  spring,  and  will  have 
the  whole  season  to  grow  before  tne  winter  frosts. 
Even  on  land  where  the  water  stood  for  weeks  it 
did  well.  I  prefer  it  for  the  economy  of  this 
method.  If  the  com  is  planted  in  drills  as  above 
described,  I  believe  the  increased  product  will 
fully  compensate  for  the  extra  work,  and  the  cut- 
ting off  the  stumps  of  the  corn  stalks  and  raking 
off  the  rubbish  are  much  less  labor  than  plowing 
and  again  levelling  the  ground,  as  must  oe  done 
for  a  grain  crop.  I  should  not  expect  the  same 
advantages  on  sandy  or  ^avelly  land  as  on  clay- 
ey and  level  wet  land,  which  are  much  more  liable 
to  have  their  crops  winter-killed,  and  on  steep 
hill  sides  it  would  not  be  admissible  on  account 
of  the  washing  of  the  winter  rains. 

There  are  three  things  which  I  regard  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  culture  of  ^ss.  The 
first  is  to  put  the  land  in  good  condition  by  thor- 
ough tillage  and  a  liberal  application  of  fertili- 
izers ;  the  second,  to  get  a  good  healthy  set  of 


grass  roots  that  will  cover  the  ground  entirely ; 
the  third  not  to  exhaust  both  the  grass  and  the 
land  by  fall  feeding  or  cutting  the  second  crop, 
unless  it  is  so  luxuriant  as  to  endanger  the  roots 
of  the  grass.  By  observing  these  things  strictly, 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  a  heavy  yield  of 
gra9B  is  not  an  uncertain  or  doubtful  result. 

M.D. 

fi>r  the  New  England  fitrmer. 
PBAB8  UPON  QUINOB  STOCKS. 

Where  is  the  benefit  of  thus  cultivating?  At 
the  late  meeting  of  legislative  farmers,  (who  are 
of  course  among  the  best  experienced,)  I  under- 
stood Mr.  Earle,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Lake, 
of  Essex,  to  say,  when  they  transplanted  the  pear 
which  had  been  grafted  upon  the  quince,  thejP 
were  careful  to  set  the  trees  so  that  the  place  of 
junction  should  be  several  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  so  that  the  roots  should  start 
anew  from  the  pear  atock,  and  the  tree  be  mainly 
supported  by  such  roots.  Why,  then,  graft  on 
the  quince  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  quite  easy  to  raise 
from  the  seed  as  many  young  pear  trees  as  may 
be  wanted  ?  Can  there  be  any  benefit,  in  inter- 
posing the  dwarf  ouince,  when  much  more  sub- 
stantial and  beautiful  wood  can  be  grown  from  the 
pear  seeds  alone  ? 

Why  not  engraft  the  pear  on  the  apple  stock  ? 
Can  any  one  say  that  the  stock  in  the  least  de- 
gree modifies  the  quality  of  the  fruit  ?  From  what 
we  have  learned,  we  presume  pears  on  quince 
stocks  will  firuit  earlier,  than  otherwise ;  and  we 
believe  also  they  will  decay  earlier.  I  throw  out 
these  inquiries  to  elicit  information,  and  not  to 
communicate  it.  I  am  not  convinced  that  there 
is  any  considerable  benefit  accruing  from  the 

f  rowing  of  pears  upon  the  little  quince.    Merely 
ecause  they  can  be  made  thus  to  grow,  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  so  grown.    Essex. 
Apnl,  1858. 

Clouds  Outside,  Sunshine  Inside  oub 
Homes. — ^Whether  men  do  business  and  have 
dealings  with  others  in  city  or  in  countr>*,  there 
will  be,  occasionally,  unpleasant  occurrences, 
causing  sourness,  irritation  or  discomposure,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Temper  will  be  ruffled 
by  losses,  disappointments  and  dealings  with  the 
stupid  and  disnonest.  If  we  could  leave  all  these 
trials  and  the  irritation  they  may  have  produced 
outside  when  we  return  to  our  homes,  and  make 
resolute  efforts  to  have  nothing  but  peace,  love 
and  sunshine  inside  our  homes,  the  comfort  of 
ourselves,  our  wives  and  our  children  would  be 
much  promoted.  To  accomplish  this  maybe  dif- 
ficult, out  it  is  correspondingly  desirable.  If  we 
make  a  determined  effort,  it  iiili  not  always  be  in 
vain.  Success  will  occasionally  reward  us,  and 
encourage  us  by  its  sweet  satisfaction  to  renewed 
efforts.  And  when  success  becomes  habitual, 
how  much  happier  will  be  our  homes !  For  the 
man  who  goes  home  sour  and  irritable,  with  a 
cloud  upon  his  countenance,  is  sure  to  sadden 
and  pernaps  to  sour  the  hearts  of  his  wife  and 
children.  Whereas,  he  that  succeeds  in  leaving 
all  these  outside,  will  make  his  coming  welcome, 
and  his  home  a  scene  of  smiles  and  sunshine. — 
Country  Oetit, 
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IMPBOVEB  HUTGE  HABBOW. 

The  true  woik  which  a  harrow  should  perform 
IB  generally  quite  imperfectly  understood.  Its 
principle  ofRce  is  to  pulverize, — to  make  the  soil 
finer  and  lighter  than  the  plow  leaves  it,  as  this 
oondition  of  the- soil  is  not  only  important  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  crops, 
but  important  in  order  to  bring  the  soil  into  that 
friable  condition,  which  will  attract  and  readily 
receive  those  atmospherical  influences  upon  which 
plants  greatly  depend  for  their  growth.  Levelling 
with  the  harrow  is  of  secondary  consequence. 

A  light  harrow,  with  rather  long,  slender  and 
smooth  teeth,  drawn  quickly  through  the  soil, 
will  do  more  and  better  work,  than  a  heavy  one 
moved  slowly. 

The  harrow  represented  below  may  be  folded 
double,  or  separated  into  two  parts,  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  transportation  or  other  purpose. 
Either  half  may  be  lifted  for  any  purpose  while 
the  implement  is  in  motion  j   and  the  easy  and 


to  draw  either  end  forward  ;  and  when  the  teeth 
become  dull  by  working  in  one  direction  forward, 
the  team  may  be  hitched  to  the  other  end,  and 
they  are  sharp  again. 

This  harrow  was  "got  up"  by  Mr.  Holbrook, 
our  Associate  Editor,  who  has  given  the  subject 
his  usual  discriminating  attention,  and  finds  up** 
on  practice  with  it,  that  it  operates  better  tha^ 
any  other  he  has  used. 


independent  play  of  the  parts  up  and  down  upon 
the  hinges,  enables  the  instrument  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  all  places,  so  that 
whether  going  through  hollows,  or  over  knolls 
and  ridges,  it  is  always  at  work,  and  every  tooth 
has  an  operation  upon  the  soil.  There  are  thirty 
teeth  in  the  harrow,  and  yet  they  stand  equi-dis- 
tant  and  wide  apart  each  way,  so  that  while  from 
their  number  and  arrangement  the  ground  is 
worked  fine,  they  are  not  liable  to  dog.  This 
harrow  is  made  heavy  for  rough  land  and  the 
pulverizing  of  sod  furrows,  or  light  for  grain  and 
grass  seed.  It  is  a  very  light,  pretty  harrow  for 
one  horse,  when  made  of  bars  2i  inches  square, 
with  teeth  of  half-inch  steel ;  and  thus  made,  and 
carrying  a  breadth  of  five  feet,  one  horse  will 
harrow  as  much  ground  in  a  day  with  it,  as  is 
usually  accomplished  by  two  horses.    It  is  made 


XXTBACTB  AND  BXFIiIES. 
GRAFTING  CHERRIES,  FLUMS  AND   PEACHES. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  grafting  stone  fruit,  such  as  cherries, 
plums  and  peaches ;  and  also  if  peaches  grafted 
into  the  wild  cherry  will  do  well  r 

Plum  and  Peach. 

OgierviUe,  March,  1858. 

Remarks.^ — Cherries  should  be  grafted  as  ear- 
ly in  April  as  the  weather  will  allew  it  to  be 
done  comfortably  to  the  grafter,  and  in  which  the 
wax  may  be  handled.  Plums  should  come 
next,  and  then  peaches — ^but  all  some  time  in 
April.  We  have  never  worked  the  peach  on 
tlie  wild  cherry,  and  do  not  know  how  it 
would  succeed.  

recipe  for  hakinq  sap  beer. 

Take  one  pound  of  good  hops,  put  them  in 
a  clean  barrd,  and  take  it  to  the  orchard ;  fill 
the  barrel  with  sap  and  set  it  away  for  use ;  in 
about  two  weeks  it  will  be  fit  for  drinking, 
and  will  remain  good  till  June. 

Thomas  G.  Holbrook. 

Manckestetf  Vi.,  1858. 

TARRED  paper  FOR  ROOFS. 

« 

"A.  S."  may  find  plenty  of  tarred  paper  for 
roofs  or  sides  of  buildings  at  the  paper  store 
of  Messrs.  Conant  &  Hood,  141  Blackstone 
Street,  Boston.  It  is  sold  for  about  $3,50 
per  100  lbs.  One  pound  will  cover  about  ten 
square  feet.  

WHERE  MEATS  AND  COOES  COME  FROM. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  your  lit- 
erary correspondent,  "W.  A.  A.,"  applies  to  us 
farmers  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
lines  which  he  misquotes ;  but  he  is  right,  Mr. 
Editor,  for  I  can  assure  him  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  farmers  are  as  competent  to  answer 
his  inquiry  as  those  who  have  learned  more  and 
know  less. 

If  "W.  A.  A.**  will  read  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
"Retaliation,"  he  will  be  amused  if  not  instruct* 
ed ;  and  he  will  find  in  David  Oarrick's  reply, 
among  other  caustic  things,  the  following 

JEU  D'ESPRIT. 

"Are  tbese  the  choice  didws  the  doctor  hu  sent  as  f 
Is  this  the  great  poet  whose  works  so  content  us  f 
This  Goldsmith's  fine  feast  who  has  written  fine  books  f 
Heaven  sends  us  good  meat,  hut  the  devU  sends  cooks." 

Framingham,  March  SO,  1858.  J.  w.  c. 
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MILL  FOB  OBIKDING  SCRAP  CAKES. 

I  am  in  want  of  a  mill  or  some  kind  of  a  ma- 
chine for  granulating  the  hard  cakes  made  from 
beef  scraps.    Where  can  I  get  one,  and  at  what 

cost  P  SUBSCEIBEB. 

Remabks. — ^We  do  not  know  of  any  such  mill. 


For  ihe  New  Bngkmd  Farmer. 

nXTE  ANNTJAIf  BBFOBT  OT  THB  MASS. 
BOABD  OF  AOBICnJIiTUBB. 

I  have  glanced  my  eye  over  this  paper  of  about 
300  pages,  and  find  it  truly  nractical  and  instruc- 
tive. As  was  to  be  expected,  much  of  it  is  filled 
with  the  details  of  the  Exhibition,  held  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board.  This  is  as  it 
should  oe.  Such  an  exhibition  should  be  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  best  products  of  the  Common- 
wealth— and  such  a  Report  should  be  a  fair  view 
of  what  was  presented.  In  this  way  alone,  from 
year  to  year,  can  we  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
progress  made.  That  our  agriculture  is  in  healthy 
progress,  no  one  who  has  carefully  'observed  for 
the  last  thirty  years  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  That 
our  State  has  done  better  than  any  of  her  neigh- 
bors, I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  That  there  is 
room  for  many  and  greater  improvements,  I  can- 
not doubt  Essex. 


BOYS^  DEPARTMENT. 

MATHBMATIOAIi  MTBTBBIBB. 

Take  a  straight  line  one  inch  in  length,  and  di- 
vide it  into  two  equal  parts  or  halves,  divide  the 
half  into  two  quarters,  the  quarters  into  two 
eighths,  the  eighths  into  two  sixteenths,and  so  on, 
continually  bisecting  the  fraction  last  arrived  at. 
It  is  logically  obvious  that,  by  this  process  of 
perpetual  halving,  we  can  never  reach  the  end  of 
the  line,  although  its  length  is  only  one  short 
inch.  There  will  always  remain  a  fraction  to  bi- 
sect. By  increasing  the  number  of  bisections 
indefinitely,  we  can  approach  indefinitely  near  to 
the  extremity  of  the  line,  but  through  ail  eterni- 
ty we  could  not  actually  arrive  at  it!  There  is  a 
geometrical  curve  called  the  hyperbola,  which  is 
BO  related  to  a  straight  line  called  the  asymptote, 
that  they  approach  each  other  continually  and 
never  meet. 

The  geometer  will  show  you  in  a  diagram  both 
curve  and  line,  not  many  hair  breadths  apart,  and 
yet  he  can  demonstrate,  by  logic  the  most  vigor- 
ous, that  the  line  may  travel  through  aU  eternity 
toward  the  curve,  and  still  no  meetmg  take  place 
between  them.  There  is  an  eternal  convergence 
across  a  space  not  broader  than  our  pen,  but  no 
possible  concurrence ! 

The  algebraist  will  show  you  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  numbers,  the  terms  of  which 
are  absolutely  infinite,  and  yet  tiie  sum  of  the 
whole—the  precise  sum — ^may  be  no  more  than 
one,  two,  three^  or  four.  He  will  tell  you  respect- 
ing a  progression  beginning  with  unity  as  the 
first  term — ^what  the  second  term  is,  what  the 
hundredth  term  is,  what  the  hundred  th-thousanth- 
millionth  term  is,  what  any  term  you  please  to 
ask  him  is ;  and  he  will  further  tell  vou  that  the 
whole  infinitude  of  terms  added  togetner  amounts 
to  exactly  four — no  more,  no  less — and  yet  he 


will  also  tell  you  that  eternity  alone  would  suffice 
to  write  down  the  terms  whose  sum  is  really  com- 
prised in  that  insignificant  number  four! — an 
eternity  of  duration,  and  an  innumerable  host  of 
ever  busy  writers ! 

Now  the  whole  mystery  and  contradiction  in 
these  well  knovn  mathJematical  truths,  arises 
from  the  nresence  of  infinity.  Expel  that  ele- 
ment and  ail  mystery  would  vanish ;  retain  it,  and 
facts  known  to  a  school-boy  are  incomprehensible 
by  a  Newton.  Newton  admits  them,  uses  them, 
knows  them  to  be  true,  but  cannot  explain  them— 
and  never  will  be  able  to  explain  them,  nor  abso 
lutely  to  comprehend  them,  even  though  his  occu- 
pation in  heaven  were  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  nothine  else  forever.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose  that  sll  mysteries  will  be  solved  hereafter ; 
for  every  mystery  of  incapacity — ^which  is  the  only 
real,  ultimate  incomprehensibility — must  remain 
forever  uncomprehended  by  the  creature.  No 
progress  can  elevate  the  finite  into  the  infinite, 
Happy  for  us  that  this  is  so !  Were  it  otherwise, 
a  period  in  eternity  might  arrive  when  truth 
would  be  exhausted,  and  our  felicity  would  be 
overclouded  by  a  grief  to  which  the  weeping  Al- 
exander's was  a  cmldish  sorrow. 


THB  BEST  BOHOIiAB. 

In  eve^  school  there  is  one  who  is  called  the 
best  schouur.  Teachers  and  pupils  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  who  is  entitled  to  this  honora- 
ble distinction,  and  when  we  once  heard  the  pu- 
pils of  a  school  exclaim,  as  a  bright-eyed  boy  en- 
tered the  room,  "Here  comes  Frank ;  he  is  the 
best  boy  in  school,'* — ^we  thought,  "What  a  good 
introduction  to  a  new  teacher.''  After  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  scholars,  we  found  that  they 
had  told  the  truth.  Frank  was  the  best  boy  in 
school,  and  will  no  doubt  become  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  city.  Think  of  it,  boys.  "The  best 
boy  in  school."  Who  would  not  be  nroud  of 
such  a  title  P  It  is  worth  more  than  millions  of 
dollars.  But  perhaps  some  scholars  will  say, 
"We  can't  all  be  the  nest."  This  is  true,  but  you 
have  a  right  to  try^  and  the  one  who  will  try  hard- 
est will  succeed,  for  there  is  power  in  that  little 
word  try.  Frank  could  not  be  the  best  boy  in 
his  school  if  he  did  not  try.  If  you  cannot  be 
the  best,  be  careful  and  not  be  the  worst.  Every 
school  has  one  boy  who  is  worse  than  any  other 
scholar.  We  pity  him ;  we  pity  his  parents,  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  What  a  disgraceful  title— 
"The  worst  boy  in  school."  He  will  no  doubt 
become  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the  community. 
Let  every  boy  who  reads  this  resolve  to  be  "the 
best  boy  in  school." 

Pbactice  at  the  Bab. — Whoever  stoppethat 
the  bar  of  him  who  5ar-ters  distilled  oar-ley, 
drawn  from  a  &ar-rel,  &ar-s  himself  from  ever  ad- 
vancing at  the  bar  of  life.  He  will  live  like  a  bar^ 
6ar-ian — an  outcast  from  civilized  society — and 
his  memory  will  be  to  him  as  a  &ar-bed  arrow, 
when  he  tninks  of  the  bad  &ar-gains  he  made 
when  under  the  influence  of  bar-xsu  His  6ar-k 
will  founder  on  the  sand  &ar-s  in  the  stream  of 
life,  and  his  life  will  be  6ar-ren  of  any  good,  in 
consequence  of  the  5ar-rier  he  has  placed  between 
himself  and  the  world,  and  no  5ar-d  will  chant  a 
bar  at  his  de-ter*king. — Merry's  Miueum, 


D£TO!Fi:i>  TO  AaBI(JUI.TCrB5  AITD  ITS  KtlTDBBS  ABTB  AND   8CZENCB8. 


BOSTON,  JUNE,  1858. 


JOEL  NDCIISB,  Pumscm. 
Orrics..  J3  GoauMiuL  St. 


SIMOK  BBOWV,  EDITOB. 


FPED>K  ROLBBOOK,  (. 
HSNKV  F.  rRBNCH,  ( 


CJLIiKSDAB  rOS  JUNB. 
"Toach  tUnlci  eboted  Um  Baldi  ud  UUtd  Ibe  CI 

And  u  DDtfatinf  srop  or  nsdi  ni  bom, 
Tbeq  bun  and  brUMblsi,  u 
Of  p-Kclm  (oeiU,  tb 


,   r  N  E     ii    &    busy 
month.     The 

_  tude  more  houn, 
b  this   month,    tl 
7  in  any   month 
r  the  year.    His  raya 
y  are  sending  their 
'  .U-p.n.lr.t- 
I  force  into  the  moat 
r   hidden  recegees  of 
I  animated     nature, 
b  and  under  hia  stim- 
f  ulating    influenae, 
J  siiu  ie  driving,  in 
P  full  tide,  the  life- 
■■    lilood  through  eve- 
.    rj-  artery  and  »ap- 
veaael  of  erery  U' 
iug    thing.     A 
nature  ia  glowing 
with  fervid  life.    The  grain  is  green  in  the  fields. 
The  leaves  upon  the  trees  are  fast  attaining  their 
fall  nze,  uid  every  leaf,  in  all  its  vessels,  is  elab- 
orating the  sap  from  which  the  fruit  and  the 
growing   wood  are   being  formed.      The   seeds 
have  germinated  and  are  pushing  up  into  the  air 
their  delicate  plumules,  that  they  may  imbibe  the 
breath  of  heaven,  and  also  throwing  their  radi' 
dea  into  the  soil.    The  blades  of  com  are  shoot- 


rill  come 
ir.    ITie 

plants  in  the  garden  are  expanding  their  leaves 
id  filling  the  soil  with  tiieir  rootlets,  and  each 
stru^ling  to  secure  possesnen  of  as  mueh 
space  as  possible,  for  its  further  development. 
They  all  need  watching  and  cherishing,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  must  be  sacrificed,  to  make 
for  the  remainder.  It  requires  no  small 
share  of  resolution  to  pull  up  fine,  thrifty  plants, 
give  space  for  those  that  are  to  remain  Ull 
autumn,  but  it  must  be  done,  or  we  shall  fail  to 
find  well-grown  and  fiiUy-developed  vegetables, 
of  harrest.  Through  the  growing 
season,  the  soil  must  be  kept  mellow  and  light. 
The  hoe  and  the  rake  must  be  busily, plied 
through  this  month  in  the  garden.  The  weeds 
must  be  kept  down,  or  they  will  steal  away  the 
food  of  the  plants.  They  are  moat  unscrupulous 
robbers,  and  must  be  treated  without  mercy.  It 
has  been  settled  by  experience  extending  from 
when  Adam  cultivated  the  garden  of 
Eden,  down  to  this  time,  that  we  cannot  raise  a 
good  crop  of  vegetables,  and  a  large  crop  of 
weeds,  upon  the  same  spot,  at  the  same  time.  If 
we  have  fine,  thrifty  vegetables,  we  have  few  and 
meagre  weeds, — or,  if  we  get  a  vigorous  growth 
of  weeds,  we  cannot  have  thrifty  vegetables,  too. 
the  wisest  course  to  decide  early  in  the  - 
season  which  we  will  have,  and  not  waste  our  - 
labor  in  attempting  to  have  both.  This  is  as  un- 
wise as  to  try  to  serve  God  and  mammon  at  the 

The  cuUicoJor  and  the  Koe  must  he  busy  in  the 
m  field  and  potato  field.  You  will  need  to  go 
'er  these  crops  twice,  at  least,  this  month.  If 
you  can  sprinkle  a  handful  of  ashes,  or  a  little 
plaster,  or  ur-slaked  lime  on  each  hill  before 
hoeing,  you  will  find  it  a  paying  operation ;  and 
if  you  will  have  a  cask  or  two  of  lime  ready,  and 
sprinkle  it  freely  over  your  potatoes,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
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vines  are  wet  with  dew,  or  just  after  a  shower, 
you  will  probably  do  an  essential  service  to  your 
crop,  both  as  regards  snails  and  slugs  and  the  rot. 

Let  your  hoeing  be  thoroughly  done.  Pick 
out  the  weeds  carefully  from  the  plants,  and  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  thick.  It  is  much  easi- 
er to  do  this  when  the  plants  are  small,  and  it  is 
much  less  injurious  to  them  to  disturb  their 
roots  when  small,  than  when  they  have  reached 
a  larger  growth. 

Soils  that  have  been  long  cultivated,  and  are 
manured  with  manure  from  the  stable,  will  nec- 
essarily be  weedy,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
our  farm  labor  consists  in  eradicating  the  weeds 
from  our  crops.  This  will  always  be  so,  and  we 
must  make  our  arrangements  accordingly.  The 
best  means  that  we  can  suggest  to  save  labor  in 
this  matter,  is  never  to  let  the  weeds  go  to  seed 
in  the  field  or  garden. 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, work  in  the  hay-field  will  commence 
about  the  close  of  this  month.  Mowing  ma- 
chines are  now  becoming  quite  common,  and  up- 
on many  large  farms,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
laboi  of  haying.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  a  long 
time  before  Yankee  ingenuity  will  provide  a  light, 
compact  machine  that  can  easily  be  worked  by 
one  horse,  and  will  be  furnished  at  a  price  with- 
in the  means  of  every  farmer  in  New  England. 
This  will  reduce  the  labor  of  haying,  as  well  as 
the  time  occupied  by  it,  at  least  one-half,  Mid 


robed  in  their  brightest  green.  Every  liTing 
thing  is  fair  and  fresh,  and  all  is  full  of  hope. 
Then  let  us,  while  the  sun,  and  all  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  heavens,  and  the  energies  of  na- 
ture around  us  are  working  for  us,  and  cheering 
our  labors,  not  be  deficient  in  efforts  for  our- 
selves. Let  us  rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  hearts 
full  of  gratitude  and  cheerful  hope,  second  and 
guide  with  skilful  hands,  the  energies  which  na- 
ture is  putting  forth  for  the  sustenance  and  hap- 
piness of  all  her  children. 

Let  us  work  in  accordance  with  her  laws,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  that  assistance  which  she  is 
ever  ready  to  lend  to  all  our  wisely-directed  ef- 
forts, and  then  when  the  bright  verdure  of  sum- 
mer shall  be  replaced  by  the  russet  of  autumn, 
when  the  music  of  the  feathered  songsters  is 
hushed,  and  the  leaves  have  become  brown  and 
sere,  we  shall  rejoice  with  thankful  hearts  over 
the  labor  of  our  hands. 


BXOrPIl  FOB  MASINa  80AF. 

The  following  recipe  for  making  soap  is  by  a 
lady  who  took  the  premiums  for  a  very  superior 
article  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Virginia  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society.  We  think  it  will  be  found 
good: 

IJ!ave  ready  hickory  lye,  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  eggt  showing  the  size  of  a  dime  above  the  sur- 


^^  ^ ^^^  ^        ^    ^    ^ face  of  the  lye.    To  three  pounds  of  clean  fat, 

w  «     w  ^    ^^r'Z  "■'/''  T  '"IT"  ^"Z        i  *u^  after  being  meltedj  add  two  gallons  of  the  lye 
thus  leave  much  Ume  for  the  other  labors  of  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  %  ^^j^^^ .  ^^^  \^ 


farm,  which  press  so  urgently  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Such  a  machine  would  meet  the  wants 
of  the  small  farmers  of  the  east,  and  would  put 
them  upon  a  level  with  the  farmers  of  the  west 
In  their  wide  fields,  where  horses  abound,  and 
are  cheaply  kept,  the  heavy  machines  now  in  use 
are  of  inestimable  value,  and  have  already  in- 
creased the  amount  of  the  grain  crop  beyond  all 
calculation.  Without  their  aid,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  secure  their  grain  before  it 
would  spoil  in  the  field.  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  now  that  invention  has  become 
a  profession,  the  farmer,  like  tlie  manufacturer, 
has  but  to  make  his  wants  known,  and  brains  are 
immedtacely  set  to  work,  to  devise  means  of 
meeting  them. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  have  digressed  wide- 
ly from  the  point  at  which  we  started,  and  have 
not  yet  expressed  the  thought  which  was  in  our 
mind  when  we  took  pen  in  hand. 

June  is  the  most  beautiful  month  in  the  year. 
Its  breath  is  fragrant  with  the  sweet  odors  of 
the  flowers.  The  clarion  notes  of  the  birds  wake 
the  echoes  of  the  morning.  The  insect  tribes, 
the  birds  and  the  animals  all  wear  their  bright- 
.est  liveries.  The  vegetable  world  is  clothed  in 
its  richest  garb.    The  fields  and  the  forests  are 


fast,  and  frequently.  When  it  has  boiled  an  hour 
stir  in  two  gallons  more  of  the  lye ;  continue  to 
stir  it  often,  and  always  one  way.  After  it  has 
boiled  for  several  hours,  take  out  a  spoonful  and 
cool  it  on  a  plate ;  if  it  does  not  Jelly,  add  a  very 
little  water ;  if  this  cause  it  to  jelly,  add  water  to 
that  in  the  kettle, — stir  very  quickly  while  the 
water  is  poured  in,  till  you  perceive  that  it  ropes 
on  the  stick  or  becomes  heavy.  When  this  is  the 
case,  you  have  what  is  called  jellv  soap,  (or  soft 
soap  by  some.)  To  make  it  hard,  stir  one  quart 
of  salt  into  the  kettle,  and  let  it  boil  ten  minutes 
longer ;  set  it  by  to  cool.  Next  day  cut  the  soap 
out  of  the  kettle  and  clarify  it  by  melting  it  over, 
adding  water  enough  barely  to  cover  it ;  let  it 
just  come  to  a  boil,  and  set  it  away.  When  per- 
fectly cool  and  firm,  turn  it  out  of  the  oven, 
scrape  off  the  residuum  that  may  adhere  to  the 
cake  of  soap,  cut  it  in  pieces  and  place  it  on  the 
board  to  harden. 

To  make  this  soap  fit  for  toilet  purposes,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  it  into  thin  shavings,  place 
it  in  a  very  nice  tin  pan,  add  a  little  water,  scarcely 
enough  to  cover  the  shavings,  set  it  on  some  em- 
bers and  stir  and  beat  it  with  a  nice  spoon  till  it 
becomes  a  smooth  jelljr ;  while  in  this  state,  if 
you  wish  to  color  it,  dissolve  Chinese  Vermillion 
in  a  little  water,  and  stir  it  in  till  you  get  the  de- 
sired hue ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  oil  of  lav- 
ender, bergamot,  sassefras,  or  any  oi^her  essential 
oil,  the  scent  of  which  you  like ;  and  while  it  is 
somewhat  liquid,  pour  it  into  moulds. 
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Far  ike  Nmo  England  Farmer. 
FATBITF  OmOB  BSFOBT  FOB  1856. 

I  have  before  me  the  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1856,  on  Agriculture.  The  table  of  contents  prom- 
ises a  rich  repast,  but  a  careful  examination  shows 
the  promise  scarcely  fulfilled.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  highly  interesting  and  valuable  ar- 
ticles, and  in  one  respect,  there  is  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  past.  The  plates  are  better 
executed  than  in  any  former  number,  showing  a 
gratifying  advance  in  this  branch  of  art  in  our 
country. 

The  plate  of  Peabody's  Haut  Bois  Strawberry 
is  beautifully  done,  and  would  do  credit  to  any 
horticultural  magazine. 

The  plates  accompanying  Kermicolt's  report 
upon  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  Illinois,  are 
highly  creditable,  both  to  the  author  and  the  ar- 
tist. The  whole  article  by  Kermicolt  is  very  val- 
uable. It  is  written  in  a  clear,  intelligible  style, 
and  exhibits  great  industry  and  research,  and  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  zoology  of  the 
United  States.  The  articles  upon  drainage  as  a 
means  of  improving  land,  by  Henry  F.  French, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  upon  the  use  of  muck  as 
a  fertilizer,  by  Simon  Brown,  of  Massachusetts, 
are  plain,  common-sense  and  instructive  articles, 
and  deserve  to  be  carefully  read  and  inwardly  di- 
gested, by  every  New  England  farmer  especially. 
The  paper  upon  grafting  and  budding,  oy  John 
I.  Thomas,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  neat  and 
sensible,  and  embraces  the  gist  of  the  whole  sub- 

I'ect.  His  descriptions  are  clear  and  compre- 
lensible,  and  his  directions  are  in  general  cor- 
rect, and  may  be  followed  with  safety.  The  re- 
Eorts  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  em- 
ody  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  varieties  of  fruit  rec- 
ommended in  the  reports  from  the  several  States 
will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  localities  where 
they  have  been  cultivated.  The  results  in  fruit- 
growing arrived  at  by  careful  and  competent  ex- 
perimenters, are  very  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they 
save,  to  those  wishing  to  obtain  good  varieties  of 
fruit,  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor.  The  ar- 
ticle upon  grape  culture,  by  Dr.  Warden,  of  Ohio, 
contains  several  useful  suggestions.  His  remarks 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  drainage,  &c., 
are  worthy  of^careful  perusal.  The  crowning  ar- 
ticle in  the  volume  is  tliat  upon  meteorology  and 
its  relations  to  agriculture,  accredited  to  Profess- 
or Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Some  131  j)ages,  or  about  one-fourth  part  of 
the  volume  is  prepared  by  D.  J.  Browne.  Mr. 
Browne  is  certainly  a  man  of  great  industry ;  but 
he  obviously  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself  and 
his  own  abilities, — ^probably  higher  than  his  read- 
ers will  entertain.  His  articles  are  prepared  up- 
on the  modem  plan  of  lectures  and  magazine  lit- 
erature. He  reads  up  for  the  occasion,  and  se- 
lects the  most  striking  thoughts  and  facts  from 
other  authors,  who  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  he  discusses.  But  he  often  shows  that 
ne  has  not  practical  knowledge  enough  of  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats,  to  enable  him  to  distin- 
guish between  the  true  and  the  false — ^between 
the  chaff  and  the  wheat.  To  be  a  compiler  of 
other  men's  thoughts  for  practical  use,  a  man 
should  understand  the  subject  for  himself,  and  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  that  which  is  erro- 


neous, and  that  which  is  true.  Otherwise  but 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  collections. 

We  have  already  a  sufficient  number  of  school 
books,  and  agricultural  books  manufactured  to 
order,  for  the  trade,  in  the  same  way.  Another 
objection,  too,  may  be  urged  against  some  of  these 
articles  with  propriety.  In  such  compositions, 
justice  would  seem  to  require  that  due  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  autholhi  consulted.  In 
some  of  these  articles  we  have  statements  given 
as  original  that  have  been  before  the  public  for 
years,  indicating  either  a  large  share  of  conceit 
m  the  writer,  or  a  low  estimate  of  the  intelligence 
of  his  readers. 

We  have  some,  curiosity  to  know  whether  Mr. 
B.  is  paid  by  the  page  for  the  matter  which  pur- 
ports to  be  original,  in  addition  to  his  salary  for 
services  in  the  office.  If  he  is,  this  will  account 
for  the  large  space  which  his  articles  occupy. 
We  certainly  oo  not  object  to  a  reasonable 
amount  of  matter  from  hispen.  Some  of  his  ar- 
ticles are  very  readable.  He  writes  in  an  easy' 
fluent  style,  and  if  we  could  feel  that  he  knows 
whereof  he  affirms,' and  could  rely  upon  his  judg- 
ment, we  should  be  satisfied.  We  know  nothing 
of  him  except  what  we  infer  from  his  style,  and 
manner  of  gathering  his  facts,  and  the  ex  caihe' 
dra  spirit  apparent  m  most  of  his  articles.  It  is 
obvious  that  ne  is  not  to  be  contradicted,  and  that 
we  are  expected  to  receive  his  opinions  as  law 
from  whicn  there  is  no  appeal.  The  modesty  of 
real  knowledge  is  not  as  apparent  as  could  be  de- 
sired. A  book  got  up  at  so  much  cost  and  print- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and  which  pur- 
ports to  represent  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  should  consist  of  original  and 
carefully  digested  matter,  in  all  respects  accurate 
and  reliable.  The  appropriation  by  Congress  is 
certainly  adequate  to  command  the  pens  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  competent  agriculturists  in 
the  nation.  Perhaps  any  suspicion  of  favoritism 
in  the  employment  of  writers,  oV  of  sectional- 
ism in  the  expenditure  of  the  fiinds  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  is  unjust, 
but  we  confess  that  a  feeling  of  this  sort  has 
sometimes  crept  over  us,  when  we  have  looked 
over  the  contents  of  the  volumes  from  this  de- 
partment. Yours,  &c.,  Middlesex. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 
WABWICE  AGBIOUIiTUIlAIi  SOOIBTT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^The  town  of  Warwick,  being 
situated  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  and,  by  its  location,  cut  off  from  all  in- 
terest and  innuence  in  the  county  society,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  form  a  town  society, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  county  soci- 
ety, but  witn  the  view  of  bringing  home  to  the 
minds  of  all  our  farmers  the  various  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  science  of 
agriculture.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  a  large  and  flourishing  society,  com- 
posed principally  of  farmers,  was  formed,  a  con- 
stitution adopted,  and  preparations  miade  for 
holding  discussions  on  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  of  agriculture.  And  though  it  was 
no  part  of  our  design  to  make  the  learned  display 
which  ^'s  made  by  our  ''Conscript  Fathers"  at  the 
State  Hoosei  in  their  discussions  upon  the  8ub« 
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ject,  yet  we  did  expect  to  receive  mutual  benefit 
and  instruction,  and,  thus  far,  we  have  not  been 
disappointed.  The  subjects  which  haveabeady 
been  discussed  are  the  following :  The.  best  meth^ 
oda  of  making  and  saving  domestic  manures ;  the 
best  time  qf  cutting  the  variotts  kinds  ofgrass^  and 
the  best  methods  of  curing  ihem ;  the  best  style  of 
plowing  the  different  kinds  of  soil.  These  discus- 
sions have  been  h'bld  once  a  fortnight.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  societjr  to  have  a  regular  town 
Cattle  Show  sometime  during  the  autumn. 
The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  present 
year : — ^Rev.  John  Ooldsbury,  President ;  Edward 
Mayo,  Vice  President ;  Samuel  W.  Spooner,  Sec- 
retary ;  Joseph  W.  Phillips,  Treasurer ;  Elisha 
M.  Davis,  Clark  Steams,  William  B.  Ball,  Joseph 
W,  Qreen,  and  Jotham  Lincoln,  Standing  Com- 
mittee. John  Goldsbuby. 


▲  xoBimra  nr  an  old  swamp. 

At  a  period  when  so  much  interest  is  felt  in 
the  subject  of  Drainage,  it  is  important  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  operatidn  should  not  only 
have  access  to  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  and 
communication  with  intelligent  men  who  have 
given  the  matter  thought,  investigation  and  prac- 
tical attention,  but  they  should  be  refersed  to 
works  going  on  and  also  in  a  completed  state,  in 
order  to  determine,  by  the  practical  efforts  of 
others,  whether  it  is  feasible  and  advisable  for 
them  to  embark  in  a  similar  enterprise  on  their 
own  estates*  For  cautious  and  well  considered 
movements  would  save  farmers,  as  well  as  men 
in  other  callings,  from  many  disastrous  experi- 
ments that  not  only  exhaust  their  means,  but  fill 
them  afterwards  with  prejudices  that  are  not  well 
founded,  and  that  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  be 
removed.  • 

It  is  with  this  view  that  we  give  an  account  of 
a  morning  visit  to  an  old  swamp — to  state  where 
an  extensive  operation  in  drainage  is  now  being 
carried  on,  and  to  suggest  to  those  contemplating 
similar  operations,  that  they  may  find  much  in  this 
work  towards  settling  the  question  whether  they 
will  embark  in  such  an  enterprise  or  not. 

It  was  a  windy  morning  in  early  March  when 
Mr.  J.  H.  Shedd,  of  thefirmof  Shedd  &ED80N, 
Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Boston,  took  us 
to  the  pleasant  town  of  Milton,  seven  miles  from 
Boston,  to  look  at  lands  now  going  through  the 
process  of  being  underdrained,  and  belonging  to 
Messrs.  John  A,  Cunningham  and  John  M,  Forbes, 
both  Boston  merchants,  but  who  have  an  eye  for 
the  useful  and  beautiful  in  country  life. 

The  tract  on  which  the  drains  are  located  is 
considerably  elevated  above  that  immediately 
north  of  it,  and  in  this  direction,  and  by  means  of 
this  elevation,  the  necessary  fall  for  the  main 
drain  is  obtained.  The  east  and  west  sides  are 
flanked  by  hills,  and  terminating  in  somewhat 
extensive  plains  or  table  land. 

The  surface  and  the  soil  through  which  the 


drains  pass  are  quite  variable ;  sometimes  pre- 
senting a  level  surface,  with  a  rich  black  soil,  at 
others  undulating,  and  presenting  below,  stones, 
rocks,  gravel,  clays,  in  one  instance  a  quick-sand 
about  as  ready  to  find  its  level  as  water  itself, 
and  below  most  of  these  a  hard-pan  subsoil. 

This  interval,  or  space  between  the  hills,  was 
formerly  covered  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year  with  stagnant  water,  supplied  from  the  hills, 
acting  as  reservoirs,  on  either  side.  But  being 
well  wooded  with  a  rich  growth  of  young  oaks, 
maples  And  elms,  the  project  was  conceived  of 
converting  it  into  a  park  or  pleasure  ground,  by 
the  permanent  removiil  of  the  wat^r,  and  reduc- 
ing the  soil  to  a  state  of  dryness  and  solidity ; 
and  by  the  construction  of  avenues,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  such  other  features  as  might  be  de- 
sirable. 

The  trench  for  the  main  drain  is  1450  feet  in 
length,  about  4}  feet  in  depth,  and  H  feet  wide 
at  top,  by  3  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  least  fall  in 
any  portion  of  the  drain  is  three-tenths  of  a  foot 
in  a  hundred  feet. 

The  lateral  drains  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
main  are  ten  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  1900  feet,  their  average  length  being  190  feet. 
These  drains  were  laid  out  at  distances  60  feet 
apart,  are  on  the  line  of  half-rise  with  the  steepest 
ascent,  and  their  ends  run  well  into  the  hills. 

The  tract  to  be  drained  has  very  properly  been 
made  into  two  divisions,  as  the  condition  of  the 
surface  naturally  requires  two  main  drains  to  lead 
off  the  water  from  the  laterals.  It  ought  to  be 
stated,  too,  that  there  was  a  small,  natural,  sinu- 
ous water-course  flowing  through  both  divisions. 
The  length  of  the  mains  and  the  laterals  passing 
into  the  brook  are  as  follows : 

1st  dlTlsion,  main  drain 1450  ft«t. 

Itt  diTlaloD,  lateralB 1000     " 

2otd  division,  main  drain 5&D     ** 

2nd  dirision,  laterals lOSO     " 

Brook 15tO     " 

Laterals  into  brook 1700     " 

Totol 8200  fleet. 

The  sinuous  water  course  has  been  excavated 
and  its  stream  so  much  increased  in  volume  as 
to  become  dignified  into  a  rapid  and  pleasant 
brook,  adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  what 
will  now  rapidly  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
clear  and  wholesome  park ! 

The  tract  of  land  now  drained  has  long  been 
abandoned  to  stagnant  water,  lily  pads,  frogs, 
lizards  and  water  brush,  and  was  a  fair  sample 
of  those  dismal  swamps  which  abound  in  nearly 
every  portion  of  New  England.  Now  the  sur- 
face presented  is  extremely  uneven,  and  abounds 
with  a  mass  of  decaying  vegetation,  black,  slimy 
and  disagreeable,  where  hassocks,  rotten  roots, 
and  masses  of  leaves  and  brakes  may  become  ac- 
tive agents  in  fertilizing  and  rearing  more  useM 
and  agreeable  plants. 
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Fbr  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
THINGS  BY  THB  l^ATSIDB^Ho.  5. 
«TREES  BESIDE  THE  WALL." 

This  is  a  good  suggestion  of  yours,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  deserves  an  extensive  investisration.  That 
trees  having  roots  under  stone  widls,  ox  a  large 
rock,  thrive  better  than  those  out  in  an  open  field 
where  the  scythe  passes  close  to  the  soil  over  the 
roots  annually,  is  quite  evident  to  the  careful  ob- 
server. The  earth  under  a  large  stone,  a  coUec- 
tion  of  small  stones  or  a  stone  wall,  is  always 
light  and  mellow,  easily  penetrated  by  the  surface 
roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  seeking  light, 
heat  and  moisture,  and  sustains  a  remarkably 
uniform  degree  of  temperature  both  summer  and 
winter.  Hundreds  of  fruit  trees  are  anniialiy 
killed  by  drought  in  summer,  and  frost  in  winter. 
Neither  heat  or  cold  will  destroy  fruit  trees  in  a 
healthy  condition  if  the  roots  are  properly  pro- 
tected. Three  years  ago  last  summer  I  lost  a 
beautiful  Seckle  pear  tree  by  drought.  Since  then 
I  have  carefully  guarded  against  both  drought  and 
frost  by  mulching,  the  practice  usually  adopted 
by  nursery-men  and  fruit-growers.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  a  body  of  stones  covering  the  whole 
surface  under  the  tree  would  be  much  better,  es- 
pecially old  trees.  I  have  noticed  inquiries  in 
your  paper  concerning  the  cracking  of  fruit  trees 
in  winter.  This  probably  is  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  sap  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  by  freezing 
of  the  roots.  So  far  as  my  observations  have  ex- 
tended, thrifty  and  rapid  growing  trees  are  the 
first  to  suffer  in  this  way. 

CORN  AND  POTATOES — ^PROFITS. 

Indian  com  is  recommended  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  writers  in  New  England  as  our  most  prof- 
itable field  crop.  This  runs  counter  to  my  expe- 
rience, and  I  beg  to  differ.  Last  summer  1  plant- 
ed three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  light  sandy  loam 
to  com,  and  one-fourth  to  potatoes  in  the  same 
field.  Fourteen  loads  of  unfermented  manure  per 
acre  was  the  amount  used,  the  poorestportion  oe- 
ing  reserved  for  the  potatoes.  Fifteen  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  and  forty-five  bushels  of  potatoes 
was  the  crop  raised.  The  corn  was  worth  one 
dollar,  and  the  potatoes  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 
By  planting  the  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  com 
to  potatoes,  I  should  have  realized  four  times  as 
much  in  value  at  less  expense.  This  agrees  with 
my  experience  and  observations  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  I  think  will  satisfy  any  person  who 
will  look  at  the  pri^^of  potatoes  for  several  years 

Sast  at  New  York  and  boston  quotations.  I  be- 
eve  light  sandy  soils  are  the  oest  for  potatoes 
in  these  times  of  rot  High  manuring,  for  the 
last  few  years,  has  proved  quite  injurious. 

CARROTS  AND  RUTA  BAGAS. 

A  strong  desire  to  possess  information  upon 
this  point  of  agricultural  intelligence,  has  led  me 
to  inquire  into  the  experiments  and  results  of 
many  of  my  neighbors,  who  are  engaged  in  this 
and  many  other  experiments  of  a  kindred  nature ; 
and  I  find  a  large  majority  of  those  I  have  ccm- 
vulted  to  be  strongly  m  favor  of  raising  ruta  ba- 
gas  in  preference  to  carrots,  for  three  leading 
reasons. 

1.  A  much  larger  crop  can  be  grown  upon  the 
same  breadth  of  lahd,  manure,  quality  of  soil  and 
every  thing  else  being  equaL  i 


2.  They  can  be  grown  at  much  less  expense,  as 
they  can  be  grown  in  drills,  or  sown  broadcast 
among  corn ;  and  I  find  it  very  convenient  when 
sown  among  corn  to  sow  the  seed  upon  the  ma* 
nure  heap  before  spreading  or  laying  out  into 
hills. 

3.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  stock  relish  them  much 
better  than  they  do  carrots,  they  sell  more  readi- 
Ijr  Iq  market  as  a  garden  sauce,  and  conmiand  a 
higher  price. 

SEASONING  WOOD 

for  home  consumption  or  for  the  market  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  business  among  farmers  at 
this  time,  and  any  information  upon  this  subject 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  importance.  Wood  prepared 
for  the  stove  or  open  fire  while  green,  corded  up 
in  the  open  air,  say  two  or  three  months,  then 
securely  packed  up  under  cover,  is  much  more 
valuable  than  when  cured  in  the  condition  of 
four  feet,  or  cord  wood.  Many  kinds  of  wood, 
birch  in  particular,  spalt  badly  unless  prepared 
for  the  nre  while  green.  To  avoid  this,  when 
cording  up  wood  for  the  market  or  home  con- 
sumption, pile  it  with  the  bark  up. 

L.  L.  Pierce. 
East  Jajffrey,  K  ff.,  March,  1858. 


THINNIira  OUT  VIBGETABIiES. 

It  was  Cobbitt,  we  think,  that  remarked,  when 
speaking  of  the  ill  effect  of  thick  planting,  that 
one  cucumber  plant  in  a  hill  would  bear  more 
fruit  than  two,  two  more  than  four,  and  so  on, 
and  if  there  were  fifty  plants  in  a  hill,  the  whole 
of  them  put  together  bear  no  cucumbers  at  all ! 
The  truth  is,  there  is  a  much  greater  loss  in  al- 
lowing vegetables  to  stand  thickly  together  than 
most  are  at  all  aware  of.  To  insure  a  crop,  plenty 
of  seed  is  sown,  with  the  intention  of  thinning 
at  the  proper  time ;  but  when  thinning  day  ar- 
rives is  requires  rather  more  nerve  to  commit 
what  appears  to  be  the  merciless  havoc  of  tearing 
out  nine-tenths  of  the  beautiAiUy  growing  young 
plants,  than  most  people  possess.  A  crop  of 
Deets  has  just  commenced  forming  handsome 
bulbs,  precisely  one  inch  asunder  m  the  row; 
certainly  something  of  the  surgeon's  temper  is 
needed  to  lay  nine-tenths  of  these  withering  in 
the  sun ;  cucumbers  are  just  be^nning  to  throw 
out  their  yellow  blossoms,  and  it  seems  to  some 
a  hard  matter  to  tear  out  three-fourths  of  the 
dozen  now  growing  in  the  hill.  It  must,  howev- 
er, be  done — all  the  surplus  plants  in  a  bed  of 
beets  or  turnips,  or  a  hill  of  oucumbers,  squashes 
or  melons  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  posi- 
tive, downright  weeds,  obstructing  the  p^wth  of 
the  rest,  and  yielding  but  little  or  nothme  them- 
selves. If  our  crops  are  to  be  crowded  and 
stunted,  we  would  quite  as  willingly  have  it  done 
with  pig-weeds  and  fox-tail,  as  to  have  them 
smothered  and  the  soil  exhausted  by  seeds  of 
their  own  species. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
rutabaga  was  first  introduced,  we  could  invaria- 
bly distinguish  the  crops  of  the  novice  by  the 
thickly-growing,  half-developed  bulbs.  '^O !  but 
they  had  thinned  them  to  a  very  great  extent — 
they  had  cut  out  three-fourths,  ana  reduced  them 
from  one  inch  to  four  inches  in  distance,"  whereas 
none  should  ever  stand  nearer  than  a  footto  each 
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other,  if  the  soil  possesses  anything  like  a  fair 
degree  of  fertility ;  but  this  looked  like  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  and  could  not  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.  The  finest  specimens  of  garden 
products,  which  we  see  exhibited  at  horticultural 
shows,  are  those  which  have  been  well  thinned 
and  allowed  everj'  opportunity  to  develop  them- 
selves freely ;  ana  the  same  is  true  of  ornamen- 
tal plants,  where  a  full,  rich  and  luxuriant  growth 
and  bloom  are  obtained  through  the  adoption  of 
the  same  principle. — Country  Gentleman, 


THE  INTBBIOB  OF  NORTH  AMSBICA. 

Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
has  collected  facts  representing  the  interior  of 
the  United  States,  w*hich  will  command  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  men  and  statesmen.  The  in- 
duction from  these  facts  is,  that  the  entire  region 
of  the  United  States  west  of  the  98th  degree 
west  longitude,  (say  the  western  boundary  of 
Minnesota,)  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
of  Western  Texas  and  the  narrow  border  along 
the  Pacific,  (including  California,)  is  a  stenle 
waste  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  which  can 
never  be  available  to  the  agriculturist.  The  im- 
portance of  this  statement  will  be  more  fully 
comprehepded  when  it  is  considered  that  the  line 
of  Prof.  Henry,  which  extends  southward  from 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  will  divide 
the  surface  of  the  United  States  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts. 

The  intense  heat  and  extreme  dryness  of  this 
region,  which  will  make  the  Great  American 
Plains  a  barren  waste  forever,  ia  caused  to  a  large 
extent,  according  to  Prof.  Henry's  theory,  by  the 
fact  that  the  returning  Trade  Winds,  sweeping 
over  the  elevated  masses  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, are  deprived  of  their  moisture ;  in  other 
words,  the  heated  air  which  ascends  at  the  equator, 
saturated  with  moisture  it  has  extracted  in  its 
passage  over  the  ocean,  after  depositing  a  portion 
of  its  vapor  in  the  tropics  at  the  rainy  seasons,  is 
further  dessicated  by  the  ridges  ana  mountains 
which  it  meets,  the  vapor  being  condensed  on  the 
windward  side  by  the  cold  due  to  the  increased 
vertical  height,  and  it  finally  passes  over  and 
strikes  the  plains  as  dry  as  a  sponge  which  has 
been  thoroughly  squeezed.  Without  moisture 
there  can  be  no  fertility,  no  agriculture ;  and  a 

freat  portion  of  this  wilderness,  according  to 
rof.  Henry,  is  as  irredeemably  barren,  for  the 
urnoses  of  agriculture,  as  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
f  tnis  theory  be  true,  it  will  greatly  modify  the 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained  by  politi- 
cians and  statesmen  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
"Great  West" 
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Soap  Suds  for  Cu»ra?jt  Bushes. — ^A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Indiana  Farmer  says :  "I  have 
found  the  cultivation  of  currants  to  be  very  profi- 
table. By  care  and  attention  I  greatly  increased 
the  size  of  the  bushes  and  the  qualitjr  of  the 
fruit.  My  bushes  are  now  about  six  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  are  remarkably  thrifty.  The  cause 
of  this  large  growth  I  attribute,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
pouring  soap-svds  and  chamber-ley  around  their 
roots  during  the  summer  season.  I  am  satisfied, 
from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  some  of 


my  neighbors,  that  the  treatment  will  produce  a 
most  astonishing  efiect  upon  the  growtn  and  pro- 
duct of  the  bushes,  and  would  advise  others  to 
give  it  a  trial." 

/br  the  New  England  Farmer 
TAXES  OF  A  TBAVBIiLSB. 

Somebody  who  signs  "Far  East"  in  the  last 
weekly  FarmeTf  and  whose  knowledge  seems  to 
exceed  his  faith,  seems  disturbed  at  my  seeing 
white  pines  and  hemlocks  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baden-Baden,  and  thinks  the  discovery  "will 
create  quite  an  uproar  amongst  the  botanists." 
He  says  truly  that  the  trees  in  question  "are  held 
to  be  natives  of  the  new  world  only."  Indian 
corn  and  tobacco  are  held  to  be  natives  of  the 
new  world  only,  but  fields  of  them  are  growing 
all  along  in  Germany.  I  am  myself  a  native  of 
the  new  world,  and  yet  there  are  many  who  would 
testify  that  they  saw  me  in  Europe  last  summer. 

But  as  to  the  white  pines  near  Baden-Baden. 
On  the  3d  day  of  August  last  I  walked  out  with 
three  friends  from  Canada,  up  a  short,  steep  hill, 
close  by  that  city  of  fashion  and  folly.  I  was 
struck  at  finding  myself  among  white  pine  trees, 
which  extended  over  many  acres,  covering  the 
steep  side  hill  so  far  that  I  could  not  see  their 
termination.  They  looked  thrifty,  and  as  if  they 
might  have  had  forty  or  fifty  years'  growth,  and 
the  ground  beneath  them  was  covered  with  their 
leaves.  I  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  sight  as 
our  "Far  East"  friend  is  at  the  statement,  and 
while  my  companions  reposed  on  the  grass,  I 
wandered  off  to  find  a  branch  low  enough  to  ex- 
amine, and  finally  returned  with  a  handful  of 
twigs,  and  explained  to  them  my  botanical  no* 
tions.  They  weie  white  pines,  as  we  aU  knew, 
though  we  were  as  much  surprised  at  meeting 
them  as  they  were  at  meeting  us,  so  far  from 
home.  The  hemlocks  I  saw  at  the  "old  castle/' 
six  miles,  I  think,  from  the  watering-place.  There 
is  a  heavy  forest  close  about  the  ruins,  and  large 
trees  growing  up  inside  the  walls,  indicating  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  structure.  I  took  one  of 
my  friends  back  a  long  way  to  convince  him  that 
there  were  large  maples  growing  there.  The 
woods  look  as  wild  as  a  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tain, and  we  spoke  of  the  remarkable  variety  of 
forest  trees,  as  we  looked  down  upon  them  from 
the  towering  old  walls.  As  to  how  our  native 
trees  came  there,  history  is  by  no  means  silent. 
Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum,  vol.  1,  p.  147,  says : 

"The  margraves  of  Baden  have,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  been  much  attached  to  planting  and 
gardening.  The  worthy  old  margrave  Charles, 
who  died  about  1805,  and  one  of  his  sons  yet 
alive,  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  zealous 
promoters  of  the  planting  of  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  proof  of  which  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  parks  at  Carlsruhe,  Schwetzingen,  Mannheim 
and  Baden-Baden" 
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The  same  author  says  the  planting  of  the  cas- 
tle garden  at  Heidelberg  was  begun  in  1615,  and 
''at  Haroke,  near  Helmstadt,  there  is  a  very  in- 
teresting garden  laid  out  in  different  scenes, 
which  are  called  Canada,  Virginia,  &c.,  from  the 
native  countries  of  the  trees  planted  in  them." 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  our  forest  trees  of 
full  growth  are  found  all  over  Europe.  The  white 
pine  {pinus  strobus,)  was  introduced  into  Kent, 
in  England,  so  early  that  the  trees  "began  to  bear 
cones  with  perfect  seeds,"  says  Loudon,  "about 
1720."  Perhaps  my  expression  was  not  precise- 
ly accurate  when  I  said  that  the  white  pine  is 
found  near  Baden  "in  its  natural  growth."  I 
meant  that  it  grew  as  it  naturally  grows,  not  that 
it  was  a  tree  that  was  originally  found  there.  I 
presume  the  pines  I  had  in  mind  were  grown 
from  the  seed  artificially  planted,  and  that  the 
present  forest  about  the  old  castle  sprang  up 
from  the  seeds  and  sprouts  of  those  planted  there 
centuries  ago.  At  all  events  I  defy  Nature  herself 
to  make  a  more  "natural  growth"  than  may  be  seen 
there  now. 

I  hope  no  Down  Easter  will  hold  up  to  view 
the  spelling  of  some  of  the  proper  names  in  my 
letter  from  Lyons  in  the  April  number.  It  gave 
me  a  profitable  admonition  to  write  plainer  in 
future,  especially  when  dealing  in  the  names  of 
French  and  German  places.      H.  F.  Fbench. 

April  3,  1858. 

Flat  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
CUIiTUBE  OF  MAIZB  OB  INDIAN  COBN. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  th<«se  days  of  visionary 
speculation,  to  find  such  salutary  instructions  as 
have  lately  appeared  on  this  subject  in  that  truly 
sensible  journal,  the  Country  Oentleman,  While 
one  is  hunting  the  arid  sands  of  Africa  for  Im- 
pJiee,  and  another  is  importing  his  Sorghum  (for 
sugar)  from  China — ^the  substantial  farmer  from 
the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshii'e  tells  how  we 
may  prosper  best  by  cultivating  our  own  Indian 
Com,  This  plant  we  know,  and  have  known  it 
ever  since  our  sires  first  rested  on  the  sands  of 
Plymouth,  where  it  is  still  cultivated  as  success- 
fuJly  as  anywhere  we  know.  It  is  easy  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  net  profit  ofjifiy  dollars  an  acre 
can  be  resized  annuaUy  by  the  growing  of  this 
crop.  Any  farmer  possessing  one  hundred  acres, 
can  find  the  means  of  cultivating  ten  acres  of 
corn,  and  hence  an  income  of  $500.  The  remain- 
der of  his  land  will  meet  other  expenses  of  the 
family  and  farm ;  and  let  this  course  of  Industry 
be  followed  for  ten  years,  he  will  have  the  means 
of  paying  for  his  land,  and  settling  down  truly 
independent. 

April,  1858. 


fourths  of  a  mile  of  fence,  all  of  which  fence  was 
in  due  time  made.  He  gathered  last  harvest-^ 
295  bushels  of  wheat ;  150  bushels  of  com ;  140 
bushels  of  oats  $  90  bushels  of  buckwheal ;  85 
bushels  of  potatoes ;  50  bushels  of  turnips.  Mrs. 
Scofield,  in  the  meantime,  made  250  pounds  of 
butter  from  the  milk  of  four  cows,  from  which  we 
infer  that  she  is  not  herself  afraid  of  work.  Mr. 
Scofield  has  labored  the  whole  season  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  no  team  of  his  own.  This 
deficiency  he  sunplied  by  "changing  work"  with 
a  neighbor — ^he  mmself  working  one  day  for  the 
use  of  the  team  another  day. — Galena  Advertiser. 


What  an  Industrious  Man  can  Do. — ^What 
an  industrious  man  can  do  in  a  single  year  as  a 
farmer  on  our  soil,  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
what  Mr.  S.  P.  Scofield,  of  the  town  of  Russ,  in 
this  county,  has  done  since  last  March.  He  com- 
menced by  splitting  rails  enough  to  make  three- 


BXTBA0T8  AND  BNPIiIXB. 
MOWING  MACHINES. 

Ms.  Editor: — ^I  have  heard  so  much  said 
about  this  class  of  implements,  that  I  sought  the 
abstract  of  returns  from  the  several  societies,  to 
learn  which  was  best  to  be  purchased.  But  to 
my  astonishment,  I  found  there  only  three  spoken 
of — ^and  these  in  a  manner  that  I  could  not  de- 
cide which  was  to  be  preferred.  Allen's,  Manny's 
and  Ketchum's  are  the  machines  mentioned.  All 
of  these  appear  to  have  done  good  work — ^but 
each  and  all  of  them  are  open  to  exceptions.  Is 
it  not  time  that  our  farmers  should  be  informed  of 
an  implement  unexceptionable  in  its  character  P 
We  do  not  expect  this  information  from  the  ma- 
kers and  venders  themselves,  because  they  have 
too  much  interest  in  their  own  wares  not  to  puff 
them.  But  we  do  expect  it  from  those  who  are 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  State, — and  we 
think  it  is  their  duty  to  be  Aill^  advised  in  these 
matters,  and  to  lose  no  time  m  giving  reliable 
information  to  their  constituents.  * 

AprU,  1858. 

Remabks. — ^We  think  our  correspondent,  *,  is 
asking  too  much ;  there  is'  no  mowing*  machine 
in  existence,  probably,  which  is  "unexceptionable 
in  its  character" — ^that  is,  so  perfect  that  no  fault 
can  reasonably  be  found  in  it.  Is  it  not  quite 
likely  that  '^ose  who  are  clothed  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  State,"  may  entertain  different 
views  of  the  merits  of  the  several  machines,  aa 
well  as  others  P 

We  can  see  no  other  way  than  for  farmers  to 
test  them  for  themselves,  and  then  compare  the 
opinions  made  up  from  such  tests.  There  were 
several  machines  used  in  this  State  last  year 
which  worked  well :  Manny's,  Ketchum's  and  Al- 
len's were  in  general  use,  and  we  have  great  con- 
fidence that  the  Heath  Machine,  to  which  was 
awarded  the  thousand  dollar  premium,  is  to  take 
a  high  stand  among  them  aU.  Some  errors  in 
the  construction  have  been  corrected,  and  it  is 
now  ready  for  the  public,  manufactured  with  great 
care,  and  preserving  the  plan  of  the  original  ma- 
chine.   

gutta  pe&cha  pipe. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  where  ^tta  percha  pipe  can  oe  obtained,  and 
at  what  price  per  foot  for  |  or  i  inch  hole,  and  if 
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it  is  healthy  to  use  the  water  Dassing  through  it  ? 
Also,  if  it  is  cheaper  than  leaa  pipe,  and  whether 
it  must  he  laid  in  logs  or  without  ?  Will  it  hear 
the  pressure  that  ten  ounces  lead  pipe  per  foot 
willP  W.  J.  Smith. 

Ludhw,  Vt,  1858. 

Remabks. — Qutta  percha  pipe  of  any  size  and 
in  any  quantity  may  be  obtained  of  Charles  Stod- 
der,  75  Kilby  Street,  Boston.  It  costs  about 
the  same  as  lead  pipe ;  does  not  affect  the  water, 
and  need  not  be  laid  in  logs.  Cannot  tell  you 
about  the  pressure  it  will  bear. 

SHAKER  QRAFTlNa  CBMKST. 

I  haye  forwarded  you  a  few  pounds  of  grafting 
cement,  and  wish  you  to  give  it  a  triaL 

It  is  composed  of  such  ingredients  as  make  it 
the  best  article  for  grafting  in  its  various  forms 
now  in  use.  It  is  perfectly  pliable  at  a  proper 
temperature  of  the  weather,  and  may  be  spread 
upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  grafted  stalk,  with 
the  most  perfect  ease,  with  the  finders,  by  touch- 
ing them  to  a  little  tallow,  which  all  grafters  usu- 
ally have  with  them.  The  greatest  heat  of  the 
sun  will  not  cause  it  to  run  off  the  stalk,  neither 
will  it  crack  or  pull  of,  as  most  other  cements  do 
the  second  year. 

I  have  used  this  cement  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  have  yet  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  that 
will  equal  it.  Others  who  have  used  it,  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  the  best  article  in  their  knowledge. 
I  call  it  Shaker  Grafting  Cement. 

Peteb  a.  Foster. 

Shaker  ViUage,  Merrimac  Co.,  N.  H. 

Remarks.— Thank  you,  Sir.  We  shall  try 
your  '*  Shaker  Grafting  Cement"  in  a  few  days, 
and  if  it  proves  good,  we  will  tell  the  "world's 
people''  so.  • 

LAMP  OIL. 

To  Bemove  Lamp  Oil  from  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Goods. — Rub  in  thoroughly  with  the  hand  some 
clean,  fresh  lard,  let  it  remain  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  apply  soft  soap,  and  wash  in  warm 
water.    This  can  be  depended  on. 

MILCH  cows. 

Can  you  inform  me  if  a  book  entitled,  I  think, 
"Guenon's  Cow  Book,"  is  in  print  now,  and  where 
it  can  be  obtained  ?  The  book  contained,  what 
was  claimed  to  be,  a  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Guenon,  a  Frenchman,  of  a  never-failing  means 
of  ascertaining  the  milking  properties  of  cows  by 
the  direction  of  the  growth  of  the  hair  upon  the 
rump  of  the  animal.  It  was  transcribed  entire  to 
the  pages  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture, published  by  Greeley  &  McElrath,  New 
York.  B.  F.  M. 

LinqeU,  Ma89.t  April  12ih,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^The  book  you  inquire  for  may  be 
found  at  this  office,  as  well  as  all  the  best  works 
on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects.  The 
pamphlet  edition  of  Guenon  costs  STi  cents. 

TURKEYS— HOW  TO  RAISE  P 

Some  few  months  since  I  noticed  in  your  pa* 
per  an  article  stating  that  sixty-six  turkeys  had 


been  raised  from  two  or  three  hen  turkeys.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  feeding  and 
other  care  bestowed,  by  wnich  such  a  fortunate 
result  was  obtained.  In  this  vicinity  many  of 
our  farmers  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise 
even  a  small  number  of  this  valuable  fowl. 
Oloucester,  April.  1858.        G.  H.  Procter. 

CURE  FOR  CHILBLAINS. 

Take  a  saucer  full  of  beef  brine,  and  if  it  be 
cold  weather,  warm  it  a  little ;  then  take  a  flan- 
nel cloth  imd  dip  it  into  the  brine,  rub  it  on  and 
dry  it  in,  and  a  few  applications  will  entirely  re- 
move the  chilblains.     l.  f.  d. 

A  SICK  HEIFER. 

I  have  a  two-year  old  heifer  which  has  been 
troubled  since  a  few  months  old  with  a  constant 
running  at  the  eyes.  Will  you  or  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  please  inform  me  the 
cause  and  remedy,  and  oblige, 

Freetovm,  April,  1858.  A  Subscriber. 


T^HSAT  8TBAW. 

Last  season  we  were  presented  with  a  speci- 
men of  wheat  straw  for  examination,  which  had 
grown  on  a  piece  of  land  formerly  very  produc- 
tive in  this  species  of  grain,  but  which  had  failed 
to  produce  it  for  some  years,  except  in  very  di- 
minished quantities.  On  examining  the  texture 
of  the  straw,  it  was  found  to  be  lax,  and  very 
''flabby,"  something  like  a  towstring,  without  so- 
lidity or  strength.  The  cause  of  this  was  at  once 
apparent.  The  soluble  silex  of  the  soil  necessa- 
ry to  the  production  of  a  firm,  glossy  straw,  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  previous  crops,  and  the 
present  one  had  failed  from  want  of  a  supply. 
No  wheat  can  be  produced  where  this  mineral 
ingredient  does  not  exist.  It  is  still  more  diffi* 
cult  to  grow  barley  where  there  is  not  considera^ 
ble  sand  or  gravel. 

Land  for  wheat  should  not  be  made  very  rich ; 
if  it  is,  there  will  be  a  great  growth  of  long,  coarse 
straw,  which  will  be  quite  likely  to  fall  before 
the  berry  is  formed,  and  the  crop  fails.  There  is 
little  danger  of  this  in  the  Indian  com  crop— it 
will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  manure.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  lay  land  to  grass  with  wheat,  it 
is  best  to  manure  rather  lightly  for  the  wheat,  if 
the  land  is  in  tolerably  good  condition,  and  add 
the  fine  manure  to  the  young  grass  immediatdy 
after  the  wheat  is  harvested. 


The  Borer.— Mr.  Travis,  of  Natiok,  states 
that  a  mixture  of  one  part  salt,  two  parts  fresh 
slali^ed  lime,  and  two  parts  soft  soap,  applied  to 
the  lower  limbs  and  the  body  of  the  apple  tree» 
after  first  scraping  the  tree  gently,  will  prevent 
the  borer  from  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  bark. 
It  should  be  applied  about  the  middle  of  April. 
He  states  that  the  success  of  this  remedy  is  com- 
plete. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


A  null  XOBQAJr,— TOU  EOWABD. 


Every  body  kiTSi «  good  hone,— «nd  when 
holding  the  ribbons  behind  one  poiiewing  the 
tjmmetrj  and  spirit  of  the  one  pieeented  in  o 
engraving,  it  inapire*  ui  with  a  feeling  kindred 
that  vhioh  the  eagle  aeeme  to  poHet*,  of  going 
where  we  will  withoat  reetreint  or  few  of  fatigue. 

For  beautj  of  form,  uid  power  of  endurance, 
added  to  gentleneea  and  graceful  acdvit]',  probt 
bly  no  breed  of  hones  in  the  world  lurpaiH 
the  Hots^iu.  When  well  treated,  they  ars  kind 
in  every  harness,  and  in  the  hands  of  those 
are  willing  to  take  some  pains  with  them,  will 
soon  learn  so  much  of  the  road  or  the  fano,  a* 
to  show  a  surpriiing  d^ree  of  intelligence.  The 
Moi^ns  are  seldom  Tieious,aTa  strong,  compact, 
sure-footed,  and  weigh  about  ten  hundred,  vary- 
ing both  beloir  and  above  that  size  occasionally. 

A  friend  whose  knowledge  of  horses  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  person  in  New  England, 
told  us  the  other  day  that  his  hther  long  owned 
a  Morgan  horse  that  he  frequently  drove  from 
Brattleboro'.Vt,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  80  rules,  in 
one  day,  attached  to  a  chaise  containing  two  per- 
sons, and  that  he  did  this  service  handsomely  af- 
ter he  was  24  years  old ! 


As  roadsters,  coach  or  stage  horses,  they  can 
arcely  be  equalled,  while  they  are  rarely  excelled 
.  fleetness  by  any  other  breed  on  the  turf. 
K,  B.  Westover,  Esq.,  of  Castleton,  Vt.,  the 
owner,  says  that  Tom  Howard,  the  subject  of  our 
cut,  was  aired  by  the  celebrated  Black  Hawk,foi^ 
merly  owned  by  David  Hill,  of  Bridport,  Ad- 
dison county,  Vt,  (now  dead,)  widely  knowii  as 
the  sire  of  Ethan  Allen,  Lancet,  Black  Hawk 
Maid,  Bill  of  Saratoga,  Black  Bolph,  Lady  Litch- 
field, and  other  famous  trotting  horses,  and  ashl- 
ing the  parental  head  of  this  most  distinguished 
fsmily  of  Morgans.  Tom  Howard's  dam  was  the 
noted  Henry  Mare,  sired  by  Barney's  Henry  0. 
]>.  Queen  BesB,  sired  by  Sherman  Moi^n,  Bar- 
ney's Henry  by  Allen's  Young  Signal,  he  by  old 
Imported  Signal;  his  clean,  lean  head,  his  broad 
forehead,  hold,  full  and  prominent  eyes,  delicate 
ears  and  flat,  clean  limbs,  give  unmistakable  ev- 
idence of  a  large  infusion  of  superior  blood. 

Tom  Howard  is  a  beautiful  raven-black,  not  a 
white  hair  on  him,  stands  161  hands  high,  weighs 
1250  pounds,  and  will  be  7  years  old  the  20th  of 
June.  For  s'.yle,  symmetry  and  action,  he  can- 
not be  surpassed;  is  a  splendid  stepper;  hiacolta 
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are  justly  celebrated  for  speed,  bottom  and  good 
ipmper,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after,  command- 
ing prices  from  $200  to  $2,500,  according  to  age. 


BBAUTIFITIi    HANDS. 

As  a  young  friend  was  standing  with  us  notic- 
ing the  pedestrians  on  the  sidewalk,  a  very  styl- 
ish and  elegant  girl  passed  us.  *'What  beautiful 
hands  Miss has !"  exclaimed  our  friend. 

"What  makes  them  beautiful?'' 

"Why,  they  are  small,  white,  soft  and  exquis- 
itely shaped.  The  fingers  taper  down  most  deli- 
cately, and  there  is  a  roseate  olush  on  the  finger- 
nails that  no  artist  could  imitate." 

"Is  that  all  that  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the 
hand  ?  Is  not  something  more  to  be  included  in 
your  catalogue  of  beautv  which  you  have  not 
enumerated  to  make  the  hand  desirable  ?" 

"What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"Are  they  charitable  hands  ?  Have  thev  ever 
fed  the  poor  ?  Have  they  ever  carried  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ? 
Has  their  soft  touch  ever  soothed  the  irntation 
of  sickness,  and  calmed  the  agonies  of  pain? 
Do  the  poor  bless  those  rosy-tioped  fingers  as 
their  wants  arc  supplied  by  them  r 

"Are  they  useful  hands?  Have  they  been 
taught  that  the  world  is  not  a  playground,  or  a 
theatre  of  display,  or  a  mere  lounging  place  ? 
Do  those  delicate  hands  ever  labor  ?  Are  they 
ever  employed  about  the  domestic  duties  of  life 
— ^the  homely,  ordinary  employments  of  the  house- 
hold ?  Or  does  the  owner  leave  all  that  to  her 
mother,  while  she  nourishes  her  delicate  hands 
in  idleness  ? 

"Are  they' mo<2e^  hands?  Will  they  perform 
their  charities  or  their  duties  without  vanity  ? 
Or  do  they  pander  to  the  pride  of  their  owner 
by  their  dehcacy  and  beauty  ?  Does  she  think 
more  of  their  display  than  of  the  improvement 
of  her  intellect  and  character  ?  Had  she  rather 
be  called  'the  girl  with  the  beautiful  hands'  than 
to  receive  any  other  praise  for  excellency  of  con- 
duct or  character  ? 

"Are  they  humble  hands  ?  Will  their  owner 
extend  them  to  grasp  the  hard  hand  of  that  old 
schoolfellow,  who  sat  at  the  same  desk  with  her 
and  on  the  same  recitation  bench,  but  who  now 
must  earn  her  living  by  her  labor  ?  Or  will  they 
remain  concealed,  in  their  exclusiveness,  in  her 
aristocratic  muff,  as  she  sweeps  by  her  former 
companion  ? 

"Are  they  religious  hands?  Are  they  ever 
clasped  in  prayer  or  elevated  in  praise  ?  Does 
she  rememoer  the  God  who  has  made  her  to  dif- 
fer from  so  many  of  her  sex,  and  devote  her  mind, 
her  heart,  her  hands,  to  his  service  ?  Does  she 
try  to  imitate  her  Saviour  by  going  about  doing 
good  ?  Or  are  her  hands  too  delicate,  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  employed  in  good  works  ? 

"These  are  qualities  that  make  the  hand  a 
beautiful  one,  in  my  estimation.  There  is  an 
amaranthine  loveliness  in  such  hands  superior  to 
the  tapering  slendemesa  of  the  fingers  or  the  ro- 
seate hue  of  the  nails." 

'•  J*oh,  poh,  you  treat  this  subject  too  seriously. 
Df  sices,  you  forget  the  most  valuable  particular 
ir  «  « uung  man  like  me.  Will  she  cheerfuUy  give 
me  lUtii  hand  to  keep  ?" — Hartford  Courant. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer* 
HOW  DBXP  BHAIiIi  WB  PliO W  P 

Who  can  answer  this  question  ?  the  first  that 
arises  on  going  into  the  field  to  cultivate.  Shall 
it  be  four  or  twelve  inches  deep  ?  or  any  inter- 
mediate quantity  ?  It  would  seem,  as  all  plants 
that  grow  make  uae  of  twelve  inches  or  more  of 
soil,  that  it  should  be  stirred  to  this  depth,  if 
practicable.  The  best  cultivators  I  know,  adopt 
this  practice.  Those  who  plow  less  depth  than 
this  have  more  regard  to  ease  of  labor  than  prof- 
its of  crops.  I  am  quite  well  assured,  that  no 
one  can  grow  a  fair  crop  of  Indian  corn,  wheat 
or  barley,  on  shallow  culture.  Some  are  afraid 
to  start  the  hard  pan  or  subsoil,  through  fear  of 
turning  up  a  barren  or  unproductive  substance. 
This  is  because  they  do  not  understand  their 
business.  The  best  way  of  guarding  against 
drought,  the. chief  bugbear  of  ^ew  England  cul- 
ture, is  to  plow  deep  and  fertilize  liberally ;  tak- 
ing care  to  save  manure  from  evaporation,  by  in- 
termingling or  covering  it  with  soil.  I  am  not 
unmindful  that  no  general  rule  can  be  prescribed 
that  will  be  suited  to  all  soils  and  to  all  crops ; 
but  still  I  think  there  are  some  principles,  which 
are  applicable,  to  some  extent,  to  all  crops. — 
Among  these,  I  believe,  complete  pulverizations 
of  the  soil  and  complete  intermingling  of  the 
manure  will  be  found  conspicuous.  I  have  never 
known  any  crops  to  be  prejudiced  by  this  being 
done ;  but  have  often  known  them  to  suffer  for 
the  want  of  these  operations.  If  cultivators 
would  be  vigilant  in  thus  applying  their  energies, 
they  would  find  their  reward,  in  seasons  of  har- 
vest. I  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  farm, 
where  the  soil  was  considered  very  gravelly  and 
unproductive.  On  this  farm,  within  ten  years 
last  past,  deep  plowing,  say  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches,  has  generally  been  introduced.  The  con- 
sequence has  been,  crops  have  been  grown  equal 
to  those  on  the  best  farms  around.  Whether 
deep  plowing  was  the  cause  or  not,  I  will  leave 
for  otners  to  say. 

A^y  1858. 


Mb.  Mobrill's  Land  Bill. — ^The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer 
says  of  the  new  bill  giving  lands  to  the  States 
for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes : 

"The  entire  amount  thus  given  to  the  States 
exceeds  six  millions  of  acres.  Instead  of  being 
apportioned  according  to  the  various  areas  in 
acres  or  square  miles,  it  is  distributed  on  the  ba- 
sis of  Congressional  representation,  allowing 
20,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative 
in  Congress.  The  result  is  that  the  largest  States 
sometimes  gets  the  smallest  quantity  of  land. 
The  distribution  will  be  as  follows :  r^ew  York, 
700,000  acres;  Pennsylvania,  540,000;  Ohio, 
460,000;  Virginia,  300,000;  MassachusetU  and 
Indiana,  260,000  each ;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
240,000  each ;  Illinois,  220,000  ;  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  200,000  each ;  New  Jersey  and  Mis- 
sissippi, 140,000  each;  Connecticut,  Louisiana 
and  Alichigan,  120,000  each ;  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin,  100,000  each;  Khode 
Island,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Iowa  and  California, 
80,000  each ;  and  Delaware  and  Florida,  60,000 
each." 
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Psr  ihe  New  Bngland  Farmer. 
HmW  BHQIiAND  AlTD  THB  WBBT. 

How  the  New  England  fanner  can  successfully 
compete  with  the  Western  planter,  is  a  serious 
question.  Upon  its  truthful  answer  depend  the 
enterprise  and  thrift  of  many  New  England  men. 
Let  it  once  he  settled,  that  the  prairie  farmer 
has  the  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  agricultural 
yoke,  and  the  right  arm  of  New  England  indus- 
try is  paralized.  On  the  contrary,  let  it  he  proved 
by  facts,  that  economy,  industry  and  intelligence 
are  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  the  Eastern 
States  the  equal  of  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  New  England  will  become  what  she  of  right 
ought  to  be,  the  garden  of  America,  the  Eden  of 
the  world.  Her  rough  and  sterile  soil  will  be- 
come polished  and  fruitful.  Her  unsightly  rocks 
will  either  sink  into  her  bosom,  or  rise  in  palaces 
of  marble.  Her  frozen  lakes,  so  useless  at  home, 
will  equalize  both  the  temperature  and  the  com- 
merce of  other  zones.  "Her  hills  will  be  covered 
with  flocks  and  her  valleys  clothed  with  corn." 
Success  is  ever  the  key  of  enterprise.  I  pro- 
pose to  suggest  some  of  the  ways  of  obtaining 
this  success. 

1.  The  New  England  farmer  should  carefully 
save  his  fertilizers.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  is 
an  old  adage.  In  New  England,  land  is  compar- 
atively scarce  and  sterile.  At  the  West,  it  is 
abundant  and  fruitful.  Here,  crops  are  only 
raised  with  care  and  toil.  There,  with  ease  and 
negligence.  Here,  manure  is  bought  with  money. 
There,  they  pay  something  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  it 
shall  ever  prove  true,  that  the  more  manure,  the 
greater  the  crop,  then  it  will  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  more  manure,  the  more  successful  the 
farmer.  Indeed,  experience  proves,  that  without 
manures,  the  New  England  farmer  can  do  noth- 
ing. They  constitute  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
soul,  of  our  farming.  Therefore  I  repeat  it,  care- 
fully save  all  your  fertilizers. 

2.  Be  readyto  adopt  the  imi)roved  methods  of 
cultivation.  We  hear  much  said  about  high  cul- 
tivation and  improved  implements,  but  the  pro- 
gressive farmer,  should  know  their  meaning  by 
sight  and  feeling  as  well  as  sound.  Faith  with- 
out works  is  as  contemptible  in  agriculture  as  in 
religion.  He  that  makes  two  spires  of  grass 
^row  where  one  grew  before,  is  accounted  a  pub> 
fie  benefactor.  No  man  of  common  intelligence 
will  say  that  the  capabilities  of  our  soil  have  been 
fully  tested.  Neither  is  it  literaUy  true,  that  land 
is  scarce  in  New  England.  Not  one-third  of  her 
ground  has  been  cultivated  or  improved.  If  all 
the  land  in  the  six  Eastern  States  was  equally  dis- 
tributed to  its  inhabitants,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  would  possess  nearly  forty  acres.  In 
the  good  time  coming,  when  every  acre  shall  sus- 
tain its  man»  a  vast  amount  of  produce  will  be 
sold  to  somebody.  Our  position  gives  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  Western  brethren.  We  are  nearer 
the  sea-board  and  the  great  marts  of  trade.  It 
will  cost  us  less  for  the  transportation  of  our 
produce.  This  transportation  will  always  be  a 
cash  article.  This  cask  must  necessarily  be  de- 
ducted from  the  profits  of  agriculture.  This  profit^ 
saved  by  the  New  Englana  farmer,  will  purchase 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  that  the  Western 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  enjov.  Eve,  com,  pota- 
toes, butteri  eggs,  beef,  pork,  veal  and  poultry, 


things  which  almost  every  farm  can  spare,  are 
here  usually  cashed  at  sight. 

There  are  some  men  that  affect  to  pity  the 
eastern  farmer,  because  he  has  to  contend  with  a 
rugged  soil,  in  a  vigorous  climate.  Such  men 
seem  to  forget  the  old  proverb,  <*that  nothing 
valuable  is  obtained  without  labor."  It  is  glory 
enough  to  live  in  New  England,  even  if  we  work 
hard  for  it.  Besides,  no  man  can  expect  success 
in  any  business  without  industry.  ''Employment 
makes  a  people  happy,"  said  the  immortal  Web- 
ster. To  attain  the  highest  success  the  farmer 
must  attend  closely  to  his  business.  He  must 
use  caution  on  the  one  hand,  and  energy  on  the 
other.  He  must  never  put  off  till  to-morrow,  that 
which  should  be  done  to-day.  He  must  be  pro- 
phet enough  to  anticipate,  at  least,  one  day's  work 
ahead.    In  short  he  must  be  wide  awake. 

3.  Be  intelligent.  The  time  was,  when  the 
strongest  man  was  the  best  farmer.  To  knock 
down  a  bullock  with  the  fist  was  a  crowning  qual- 
ification. But  times  are  changed.  Brains  are 
fast  taking  the  place  of  brute  force,  and  mind  is 
displacing  matter,  otherwise  the  ox  would  be 
more  skilful  than  the  man.  To  sustain  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  our  ancestors,  we  must  in- 
crease our  intelligence.  New  England  is  fore- 
most in  all  things  else — ^let  her  be  in  this.  We 
must  read  more,  attend  farmer's  clubs,  exchange 
opinions,  compare  notes,  learn  different  practices, 
ask  counsel,  take  advice,  draw  conclusions,  but 
finally  trust  in  our  own  judgment.  There  are 
some  men  who  condemn  book  farming  indiscrim- 
inately. They  try  a  single  theory,  and  if  it  does 
not  work  well,  they  reject  all  other  theories. 
With  a  serious  air,  they  tell  us,  that  "practice 
alone  brings  success."  Such  reasoning  answers 
for  old  men  better  than  for  young  America.  The 
fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  theory,  as  in  the  judg- 
ments All  the  theories  in  the  world  will  not 
hurt  men  who  use  judgment.  The  mind  must 
work.  Intelligence  is  the  price  of  the  highest 
agricultural  success.      James  Newton  Baoq. 

West  Spriugfidd,  1858. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer* 
OK  KHiIiINa  BOBINB. 

Mb.  Editob  : — We  have  a  good  many  cherry 
trees  on  our  place ;  among  them  is  one  whose 
fruit  ripens  very  early.  For  the  last  two  years 
we  have  had  hardly  a  cherry  from  this  tree,  on 
account  of  the  ravages  made  bj  the  robins.  As 
soon  as  one  began  to  ripen  it  was  sure  to  be 
pecked.  This  work  went  on,  until  every  one 
worth  pecking  was  pecked;  doubtless,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  birds,  but  very  little  to  us.  So 
with  the  later  kinds ;  the  largest  and  fairest  of 
the  fruit  was  plucked  or  mangled  so  as  to  be  un- 
fit for  use. 

I  think  it  will  be  justifiable,  on  the  ground  of 
self-defence,  to  use  a  little  shot  among  our  trou- 
blesome visitors  this  year. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Mr.  Flagg  says,  that 
the  robins  destroy  vast  numbers  of  earth-worms 
before  the  fruits  are  ripe  enough  to  furnish  them 
food ;  but  if  it  appears  that  they  are  of  less  ben- 
efit in  this  respect,  than  they  are  of  injury  in  des- 
troying our  fruit,  shall  we  not  be  justified  in  car- 
rying the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  P  By  vir- 
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tue  of  the  dominion  given  him  over  hirds,  beasts 
and  fishes,  man  may  use  these  creatures  in  the 
way  that  will  benefit  him  most.  It  is  no  more 
wrong  to  kill  an  ox  for  food,  than  it  is  to  compel 
him  to  draw  a  burden.  Every  one  will  allow 
there  is  no  wrong  in  killing  a  turkey  or  a  chick- 
en for  food ;  and  what  wrong  is  there  in  killing 
a  dosen  robins  for  food  ?  None,  because  the  end 
in  view  is  a  useful  one.  So  when  these,  or  any 
other  birds,  or  animals  of  anjjr  other  kind,  become 
80  numerous  as  to  be  of  positive  injury  to  us,  we 
do  no  wrong  in  killing  them,  because  by  so  doing 
we  find  ourselves  better  off  than  we  should  be,  if 
we  suffered  them  to  live— in  other  words^  because 
our  object  is  a  usefiil  one. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  sprightly  redbreast 
hopping  along  the  ^und,  or  skipping  among 
the  oranches,  and  it  is  still  more  pleasing  to  hear 
him  at  daybreak  pouring  for|;h  his  rich  notes  with 
80  much  animation,  but  if  we  are  to  have  these 
gratifications  only  at  the  expense  of  our  cherries, 
peaches  and  strawberries,  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
quire whether  we  are  not  giving  more  than  we 
are  receiving  ?  j.  B.  B. 

Concord,  JprU  letk,  18^* 


HOW  DBOiraHT  bhvuvits  thb  80Ii<. 

That  a  season  of  extreme  drought — eo  often 
occurring  and  so  injurious  to  our  summer  crops 
— should  still  prove  beneficial  to  the  soil,  seems 
strange,  but  chemical  science  shows  that  droughts 
are  one  of  the  material  causes  to  restore  the  con- 
stituents of  crops  and  renovate  cultivated  soil. 

Mineral  matter  is  taken  from  the  soil  by  the 
crops  grown  upon  it,  and  also  carried  away  by 
the  surface  water  flowing  into  streams,  and 
thence  carried  to  the  sea.  These  two  causes,  al- 
ways In  operation,  unless  counteracted  by  other 
influences,  would  in  time  render  the  earth  a  bar- 
ren waste.  The  diminution  which  arises  from  the 
first  cause  is  in  part  restored  by  manures,  but  not 
in  all  cases,  and  Providence  has  provided  a  way 
of  its  own  to  supply  lost  mineral  constituents 
needed  in  the  growth  of  plants.  At  intervals, 
droughts  occur  to  bring  up  from  the  deep  parts 
of  the  earth  food  for  the  use  of  plants  wnen  the 
rains  shall  again  fall. 

The  manner  in  which  droughts  exercise  their 
beneficial  influence  is  as  follows:  during  dry 
weather  a  continual  evaporation  of  water  takes 
place  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  not 
supplied  by  any  from  the  clouds.  The  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  creates  a  vacuum  (as  far  as 
the  water  is  concerned)  which  is  at  once  filled  by 
water  rising  up  from  the  subsoil ;  the  water  from 
the  subsoil  is  replaeed  from  the  next  below,  and 
ia  this  manner  the  circulation  of  water  in  the 
earth  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  takes  place  in 
wet  weather.  This  progress  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  earth  manifests  itself  strikingly  in 
the^  dr3^ng  up  of  sjurings  and  wells,  and  streams 
which  are  supported  by  springs. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  the  water  which  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  also  all 
the  water  holds  in  solution.  These  substances 
are  salts^  of  lime  and  magnesia,  of  potash  and  so- 
da, and  indeed  whatever  the  soil  or  top  strata  of 
the  earth  may  contain.  The  water  on  reaching 
the  surface,  is  evaporated,  and  leaves  behind  in 
the  soil  its  mineral  salts,  the  chief  of  which  are 


lime,  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  and  silicate  of  potash  and  soda, 
and  also  common  salt — all  indispensable  to  the 
^wth  of  the  vegetable  products^  of  the  farm. 
Pure  rain  water,  as  it  falls,  will  dissolve  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  some  of  these  substances, 
but  when  it  sinks  into  the  earth  it  then  becomes 
strongly  imbued  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
thus  acquires  the  property  of  read'ly  dissolving 
minerals,  on  which  it  before  could  have  very  lit- 
tle influence. 

Several  experiments  tried  by  Professor  Hig- 
^ins  go  to  show  this  action  of  drought  in  bring- 
ing matters  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  one 
case  he  placed  a  solution  of  chloride  of  basium  in 
the  bottom  of  a  glass  cylinder,  and  then  filled  it 
with  dry  soil.  After  lonff  exposure  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  tested  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  gave  a  copious  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  baryta.  Chloride  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  soda  and  carbonate  of  potash  were  experi- 
mented upon  in  like  manner ;  and  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  proper  tests,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
showed  their  presence  in  large  quantities,  drawn 
up  the  rising  of  water  from  underneath,  as  in  the 
case  of  drought. 

The  parched  earth,  every  green  thing  dwarfed 
in  growth  or  withered  by  long  continued  heat, 
seems  suffering  under  an  afflictive  dispensation 
of  Providence,  yet  we  should  not  murmur ;  it  is 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  early  and  the  latter 
rain  may  produce  at  once  abundant  crops,  but 
dry  weather  is  needed  to  bring  to  the  surface 
food  for  future  harvests  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  where  else  it  would  lie  forever  unemployed. 
It  is  a  needed  means  of  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  cultivated  soil. — California  Parmer. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
OXTTTING  BU8HSB  IK  FASTUBS8. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  feel  inclined  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  ''Bush  Whacker,"  about  de- 
stroying brush  in  pastures  that  are  too  rough 
and  stony  to  plow.  I  think  that  Uie  best  method 
is  to  follow  his  occupation  closely  and  keep 
whacking  them,  and  cut  close,  i.  e.,  keep  mowing 
them,  not  once  in  two  or  three  years,  as  is  the 
too  common  practice,  but  at  least  once  every  year, 
and  even  twice  a  year,  if  they  grow  tall  enough 
to  get  hold  of  them  with  the  scythe. 

Bushes,  in  common  with  all  vegetation,  draw 
a  share  of  their  support  from  the  atmosphere 
through  their  foliage,  and  if  constantly  deprived 
of  their  foliage,  and  consequently  of  their  at- 
mospheric support,  they  wiU  soon  die.  There  is 
work  in  this,  I  xnow.  But  it  is  less  work  to  mow 
constantly  for  three  or  four  years  than  to  mow 
them  perpetually  every  second  or  third  year,  as 
this  latter  process  gives  them  time  to  recover, 
and  serves  to  spread  the  roots  and  increase  their 
number. 

"Once  well  done  is  twice  done."  After  mow- 
ing, rake  clean  and  bum  the  bushes,  and  sow  on 
plaster  and  rake  in  hay-seed  on  the  burnt  spots ; 
this  gives  the  cattle  a  chance  to  browse  or  feed 
them  off  and  tread  them  down.  Some  say  that 
they  cannot  be  killed  by  mowing,  but  such  are 
either  mistaken  or  do  not  do  it  faithfully. 

Qraftont  Aprils  1858.  T.  Leonabd. 
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/br  the  New  England  Farmer. 
OBOVB  AJTD  STOCK  IV  MA88JLOHU8BTT8. 

In  your  April  number*you  noticed  my  address 
delivered  at  Fitchburg,  before  the  Worcester 
North  Society,  last  fall,  and  made  a  quotation  in 
relation  to  the  depreciation  of  grain  and  the  re- 
duction of  stock  in  Massachusetts,  and  ask,  *'Can 
it  be  so  ?  We  wish  Mr.  T.  would  show  us  how 
the  fact  is  obtained." 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Transactions  and  Returns,  by  Secretary 
Amasa  Walker,  for  1851,  page  440,  from  a  re- 
solve of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  founded  upon 
a  report  of  the  Valuation  Committee  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  1851,  and  the  report  of  that  Commit- 
tee, which  may  be  found  at  the  Library  at  the 
State  House. 

You  will  also  find  it  in  Secretary  Fli:(t's  re- 
port for  1854,  page  480,  it  being  an  extract  from 
the  most  excellent  address  of  Hon.  Increase 
Sumner,  before  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. I  supposed  it  had  been  generally  known 
and  proclaimed  by  the  agricultural  journals  in 
Massachusetts,  as  a  fact  so  important  to  the  ag- 
ricultural interest  of  Massachusetts  should  be 
sounded  in  thunderine  tones  in  everv  newspaper 
within  our  borders,  that  there  may  oe  a  waking 
up  to  her  greatest  interest. 

That  there  should  be  an  increase  of  40,000  acres 
of  tillage  land  since  1840,  and  still  a  deprecia- 
tion of  grain  crops  of  600,000  bushels,  and  also 
an  increase  of  pasture  lands  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  acres,  and  a  reduction  of  160,000  sheep 
and  17,000  swine,  and  a  very  little  augmentation 
in  neat  cattle,  are  facts  that  the  citizens  of  our 
State  are  not  prepared  to  believe,  without  proof 
^e  most  reliable, — yet  it  is  too  true  for  the  credit 
of  our  ancient  and  far-famed  CommonwealtlL 

At  the  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  agricul- 
tural societies  throughout  the  State,  in  Conven- 
tion at  Boston,  March  20th,  1851,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  and  agricultural  science,  the 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  from  the  Norfolk 
Society,  who  has  ever  been  the  great  champion 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  science,  and  who 
has  spent  great  energy  of  mind  and  much  money 
for  their  promotion,  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Convention.  On  taking  the  chair,  he  set  forth 
the  waning  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  brought  up 
these  very  fdcts  with  great  fidelity,  urging  upon 
the  Convention  the  importance  of  their  consider- 
ation. Since  the  formation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  ffreat  aim  in  their  delibera- 
tion and  action  has  oeen  to  wake  up  the  drowsy 
energies  of  the  farmer  to  the  fact  of  the  depre- 
ciating crop-producing  value  of  their  farms  un- 
der the  old  system  of  culture.  The  reports  that 
have  been  issued  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Board  bv  their  talented  Secretary,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  documents  that  liave  been  plaoed 
before  the  American  fanner. 

Justus  Tower. 

Lanethoroughy  April  16, 1858. 


easily  be  prevented  by  putting  in  a  live  brace  or 
stay  when  the  tree  is  young,  to  fasten  the  two 
prongs  or  stems  of  the  tree  together.  It  i^  done 
in  the  following  manner :  Take  a  small  branch  of 
one  of  the  main  stems,  crowing  between  the  two, 
and  cut  off  the  top  end  slanting,  similar  to  a  scion 
prepared  for  lap  grafting ;  then  make  an  incision 
on  the  opposite  stem  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife 
or  small  chisel;  then  insert  the  top  end  of ^ said 
branch,  and  tie  it  down  firmly  with  a  woolen 
string ;  then  cover  the  wound  with  grafting  wax, 
and  Uie  work  is  completed ;  remembering  to  cat 
the  string  as  soon  as  the  brace  has  grown  fast,  to 
prevent  it  from  girdling  the  tree.  This  is  the  best 
operation  for  crotohed  trees  that  I  have  ever  seen 
tried. — Elihu  Cro83. 

The  Shakers  at  Niskayuna  have  nractiseda 
system  of  connecting  the  branches  of  fruit  trees, 
something  like  that  described  above,  for  years, 
and  we  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  one  of 
them  would  furnish  us  with  a  description  of  their 
process,  with  the  benefits  derived  from  it. — 
CowUry  Gentleman, 


Live  Braces  for  Fruit  Trees. — ^Every  fruit 
culturist  knows  that  crotched  trees  are  freouent- 
ly  split  apart  and  nearly  ruined  when  loaded  with 
mut.    I  nave  found  by  experience  that  this  can 


FOOD  OJP  TH3D  BOBIN. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  an  interesting  discussion 
took  place  upon  the  habits  and  food  of  the  robin, 
(Turdm  migratoritut,)  and  more  especially  the 
useful  or  injurious  relation  which  this  bird  bears 
to  horticulture.  The  law  prohibiting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  robin  was  severely  commented  upon 
by  many  fruit  growers,  who  were  disposed  to 
consider  the  bird  aA  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the 
horticidturist.  The  other  side  of  the  question 
also  found  able  advocates,  till  finally,  after  a  long 
discussion,  the  result  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  with  full  powers  to  investigate  the 
matter  thoroughly  during  every  season  of  the 
year  1858,  to  ascertain  the  habits  of  the  bird  as 
fuUy  as  possible ;  to  find  out  the  nature  of  its 
food  during  each  month,  by  examination  of  the 
crops  of  specimens  killed  at  all  seasons  and  on 
different  hours  of  the  same  day ;  and  to  report 
from  time  to  time  at  regular  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety. In  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  on 
them,  the  Committee  have  made  their  report  for 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  and 
as  the  question  respecting  the  utility  of  the  bird 
has  been  long  mooted  and  is  of  general  interest, 
we  copy  the  substance  of  it.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  J.  W.  P.  7enks,  Esq.,  of  Middleboro',  and,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
robin,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  report  of  the 
next  three  months  will  turn  the  scales  the  other 
way: 

**Firsi,  No  robins  were  seen  in  this  region,  not 
even  in  our  extensive  cedar  swamps,  during  the 
months  of  January  and  Februar}',  they  b^ing 
thorou^y  explored  by  my  direction  every  few 
days.  Early  in  March,  however,  numbers  made 
their  appearance,  but  until  the  second  week  in 
April  o:\y  the  nuUe  birds. 
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**  Second.  I  found  the  crops  of  those  killed  in 
the  morning  either  entirely  empty  or  but  partial- 
ly distended  with  food  well  macerated,  while  those 
killed  in  the  latter  pail  of  the  day  were  as  uni- 
formly well  filled  with  food  freshly  taken. 

"TAtVd  From  the  almost  daiiy  examination  of 
their  crops,  from  the  early  part  of  March  to  the 
present  date,  I  have  obtained  and  preserved  in 
alcohol,  teii  varieties  of  food,  consisting  of  larvae, 
coleopterous  insects  (beetles,)  orthopterous, 
(grassuoppers,)  and  araneidaus  (spiders).  But 
mne-tenths  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  food  thus 
collected,  consist  of  one  kind  of  larvse,  which  be- 
longs to  the  curculio  family ;  but,  as  yet,  I  am 
unable  to  determine  the  species.  I  have  frequent- 
ly taken  a  hundred  from  a  single  crop,  and,  in 
one  instance,  I  found  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
all  in  a  fresh,  unmacerated  condition.  Usually, 
when  this  larvse  is  found,  it  is  the  only  food  in 
the  crop. 

^^Fourth,  To  the  present  date,  I  have  not  dis- 
covered the  first  particle  of  vegetable  matter  in 
tbjB  crop  of  a  single  bird." 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmtr. 

FBOM  THE  SANDWICH  ISIiANDS. 

Makavxzo,  Maui,  Dec,  21,  1857. 
Gentlemen  : — ^Allow  me  to  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  our  farming  operations  at  Makawao  and 
vicinity  during  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  find  that  I  wrote  you  in  February,  soon  after 
our  farmers  had  finished,  as  they  supposed,  sow- 
ing their  wheat.  Some  two  thousand  acres  were 
sown,  came  up  well,  and  we  were  cheered  with 
the  prospect  of  securing  a  fair  crop.  Some  of 
the  wheat  was  up  to  the  knees,  and  all  looked 
exceedingly  well,  when  our  fields  were  attacked 
with  such  a  host  of  caterpillars  as  we  had  never 
seen.  Heretofore  we  have  not  much  feared  this 
insect.  We  have  always  had  them  more  or  less, 
but  they  have  left  us  alter  a  few  days,  and  given 
place  to  our  old  enemy,  the  cut-worm.  liot  so 
this  year.  They  approached  us  on  the  side  next 
the  sea,  and  swept  all  before  them.  More  than 
half  of  the  wheat  sown  was  swept  as  clean  as  it 
could  have  been  done  with  a  sickle,  and  in  a  few 
davs  the  fields  had  the  appearance  of  stubble 
fields.  Nothing  dismaved,  tne  farmers  plowed 
and  re-sowed  their  fields,  and  some  of  them  lost 
the  second  sowing  and  thrust  in  the  third.  Those 
of  us  who  are  farthest  from  the  sea  suffered  much 
less  from  this  insect.  Our  wheat  grew  rapidly, 
but  in  May,  when  too  late  to  re-sow,  we  found 
that  our  fields  were  destroyed  or  greatly  injured 
by  the  rust.  Some  hundred  acres  were  thus  lost 
or  nearly  lost.  I  had  scarcely  my  seed.  I.  J. 
Qower,  Esq.,  my  neighbor,  tells  me  that  he  had 
not  a  bushel  of  good  wheat.  Kekaha,  the  most 
prosperous  Hawaiian  wheat-grower  I  have,  lost 
fifty  acres  from  this  cause.  In  Makawao  proper, 
we  had  so  much  rain  during;  harvest  time  that  a 
portion  of  our  crop  was  iniured,  and  just  as  we 
began  to  cut  the  grain,  nearly  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  place  was  attacked  with  the  in- 
fluenza, so  that  nothing  could  be  done,  though 
the  weather  was  fine.  This  visitation  occasioned 
another  loss,  some  of  the  grain  spoiling  ere  it 
could  be  stacked.  For  a  while  the  prospect  of  a 
wheat  crop  was  very  much  darkened.    I  feared 


at  one  time  that  there  would  not  be  enough  raised 
for  seed  for  the  coming  year,  and  such  was  ihe 
impression  amon^  us  generally. 

Now  the  grain  is  cut,  threshed,  sold  and  most 
of  it  manufactured  into  flour,  and  much  to  my 
surprise  and  gratification,  I  am  able  to  report 
that  there  have  been  sold  to  the  Hawaiian  Flour 
Company  some  15,040  bushels  of  wheat,  by  the 
farmers  of  Makawao  and  vicinity,  and  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  bushels  reserved  for  seed  for 
next  year.  And  most  of  this  wheat  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  For  some  of  it  the  agent  of  the 
Company  paid  $1,20;  so  down  to  $1,10,^1,00, 
and  a  smaU  quantity  ninety  cents  and  seventy- 
five  cents.  Ood  has  been  better  to  us  than  our 
fears ;  and  we  have  occasion  to  bless  His  holy 
name. 

Of  other  crops  there  has  been  an  increase,  so 
far  as  attention  has  been  turned  to  them.  Very 
little  com  has  been  raised  by  our  farmers  at 
Makawao,  as  there  is  but  little  demand  for  it, 
and  no  grain  is  so  soon  destroyed  by  the  weevil. 
But  the  crop  of  oats  has  never  been  so  large  as 
this  year.  They  are  easily  raised  and  easily  kept 
The  only  difficulty  we  find  is  the  smallness  of  tne 
market.  Beans  also  have  been  raised  in  large 
quantities,  and  they  might  be  greatly  increased, 
but  for  the  smallness  of  our  market.  The  mill 
company  have  not  sold  as  much  of  their  flour 
as  they  expected,  though  of  an  excellent  quality, 
because  a  good  deal  of  foreign  flour  from  the 
United  States  and  California  has  been  imported. 
This  has  all  along  been  our  trouble  in  respect  to 
our  crops,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of  our 
markets ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  regulate  such 
matters.  I  don't  know,  however,  that  our  trou- 
bles are  any  greater  than  yours  in  this  respect. 
The  thing  wnich  we  most  need  in  this  selfish 
world,  is  competition.  This  would  benefit  all 
classes.  At  present  the  mill  company,  composed 
of  as  good  men  as  we  have  at  the  islands,  and  as 

food  men  as  you  have  in  the  United  States  or 
Ingland,  have  not  that  motive  to  be  economical 
in  manufacturing  their  flour  and  in  selling  it  that 
they  would  have  were  there  another  mill.  In  my 
opinion,  flour  could  be  manufactured  at  Honolulu 
at  much  cheaper  rate  than  it  is  now  done — ^at  nearly 
half  the  expense.  I  hear,  too,  that  the  company 
refuse  tliis  year  to  allow  some  mercantile  houses 
to  sell  their  flour,  as  they  did  last  year,  appoint- 
ing one  of  their  own  number  to  sell  all.  This 
has  proved  a  great  injury  to  themselves  and  to 
wheat-growers.  Some  1350  barrels  they  have 
now  on  hand,  besides  a  good  deal  of  wheat. 
Much  of  this  flour  might  have  been  sold,  but  for 
the  neglect  or  refussd  to  secure  merchants  as 
agents.  The  consequence  has  been  the  sending 
to  San  Francisco  for  flour  while  Hawaiian  remains 
on  hand.  And  if  this  shall  become  a  drug,  the 
company  will  gravely  inform  our  wheat-growers 
in  1858  that  the  price  of  wheat  must  come  down. 
Would  men  act  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Saviour,  in  the  golden  rule,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  of  competition,  but  as  things  now 
are,  we  greatly  need  it,  and  shall  ere  long  seek 
for  something  of  the  sort.  It  is  needed  not  only 
in  reference  to  wheat-growing  and  manufactur- 
ing, but  in  reference  to  other  things.  Just  now, 
it  costs  more  to  go  down  to  Honolulu,  some  sev- 
enty miles,  a  single  night  only  being  needed, 
than  it  costs  to  go  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  not 
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to  say  to  St.  Louis.  So  of  freight;  we  some- 
times pay  more  from  Honolulu  to  Makawao,  than 
from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Tia  Cape  Horn.  AH  in 
good  time  this  eyil  will  be  remedied,  if  things 
shall  continue  prosperous. 

December  22nd,  1857. 
Let  me  add  a  few  items  of  intelligence  from 
the  islands,  and  forward  my  communication.  I 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  farming,  its 
great  importance  here,  and  e^ery  where ;  but  I 
may  not  take  hold  of  that  subject,  particularly  in 
its  bearing  on  whalers,  in  this  communication.  I 
may  make  it  a  topic  for  toifiter,  if  spared.  In  the 
meantime,  I  hope  jrou  will  present  erery  motive 
in  your  power  to  mduce  all  of  our  people,  and 
particularly  the  young  men  of  our  country,  to  re- 
main at  home,  and  engage  in  plowing  the  fields, 
rather  than  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and 
plow  the  ocean ;  or  try  their  fortune  in  the  mines  of 
California.  Early  in  the  year,  two  young  men,  sons 
of  missionaries  at  the  islands,  obtained  a  reluc- 
tant leave  of  their  parents,  and  going  to  Califor- 
nia, tried  their  hand  at  mining.  One  of  them 
gave  out  after  a  few  weeks,  and  sought  his  island 
ome.  The  other  held  on  awhile  longer,  suffered 
a  good  deal  of  hardship,  and  some  sickness, 
made  nothing,  and  finally  left,  fully  satisfied  with 
his  experience  in  the  gold-digging  line.  Good 
will  result  from  the  experience  of  these  boys,  good 
to  themselves  and  good  to  other  boys  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  state  of  things  at  the  mines  is  truly 
deplorable.  No  Sabbath — ^no  God — no  hope — ^is 
true  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  wretched  men  who 
congregate  in  that  wretched  land.  How  infatua- 
ted are  the  men  and  youth  who  leave  a  New  Eng- 
land home  for  the  country  of  gold,  thus  putting 
in  jeopardy  their  every  interest,  and  hazarding 
their  undying  souls.  The  Lord  save  our  country- 
men from  this  egregious  folly. 

Yours  truly,  J.  S.  G&een. 

P.  S.  Not  long  since  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agri- 
cultural Society  had  a  meeting  wldch  the  newspa- 
Eers  called  the  annual  meeting,  though  a  year  and  a 
alf  had  passed  since  the  last  meeting  and  fair, 
with  the  annual  address.  Jiidging  from  appear- 
ances, I  think  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
society,  as  an  agricultural  society,  is  defunct.— 
True  it  lives  nominally,  and  oiEcers  were  chosen 
for  the  next  year,  butt  see  no  list  of  committees, 
nor  subjects  for  discussion  for  another  annual 
meeting,  nor  do  I  see  that  the  society  adjourned 
either  sine  die  or  otherwise.  James  F.  B.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  the  retiring  President,  delivered  an 
address,  not  particularly  interesting,  I  judge  from 
reading  it,  but  as  able  perhaps  as  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  perhaps  thought 
himself  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration  over  the 
remains  of  the  society.  I  could  jgive  some  half  a 
dozen  causes  for  the  decease  of  the  society,  or 
for  its  change  to  a  kind  of  seed,  fruit  and  plant 
society.  One  cause  may  be  seen  in  the  material 
of  which  the  society  was  ^A>mposed.  Mr.  Marshall 
tells  the  story  in  a  few  words.  On  examination, 
he  found  it  thus  on  a  list  of  members :  Of  the 
whole  number  216 :  of  these  were  55  mei  chants 
and  traders ;  44  government  officers,  24  clerks, 
20  missionaries  and  clergymen ;  16  mechanics ; 
7  officers  of  foreign  governments ;  6  hotel  keep- 
ers ;  6  physicians ;  5  sea-captains ;  5  lawyers ;  2 
school-masters  j  4  editors ;  1  trayeller — 195  non- 


agriculturists,  and  10  grazers  and  11  planters 
and  farmers — ^but  21  practical  agriculturists  in 
all.  Who  C4n  wonder  that  a  society  composed  of 
such  materials  should  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  . 
the  professed  object  of  Such  a  society  ?  Had  the 
216  men  who  were  members  of  the  society  been 
agriculturists,  or  a  majority  of  them,  the  results 
of  their  labors  and  delioerations  since  1850  would 
have  been  very  different,  I  judge.  Another  cause 
I  find  in  the  want  of  variety  in  subjects  selected 
and  given  out  to  committees  at  one  meeting,  to 
be  written  upon  and  read  at  the  next  meeting. 
Nearly  the  same  subjects  were  committed  to  com- 
mittees each  year  of  the  society's  existence.  No 
variety,  no  advance ;  so  that  reports  became  stale. 
The  jair  had  considerable  interest  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  some  degree  of  interest  while 
they  continued.  So  also  the  annual  addresses, 
which  were  not  commonly  given  to  working-men 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  society,  but 
more  frequently  to  foreign  officials  who  knew  lit- 
tle of  agriculture,  and  less  of  the  islands — these 
called  out  an  audience ;  but  the  dissertations 
however  important  or  interesting  they  might 
have  been,  were  commonly  read  to  nearly  em[)ty 
seats.  Some  few  even  at  Honolulu  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  society.  The  late  Judge  Lee  seemed 
to  have  his  heart  much  set  upon  the  success  of 
the  experiment  which  was  being  made  in  agricul- 
ture among  us.  Had  this  excellent  man  enjoyed 
health,  I  doubt  not  he  would  have  held  on  to  the 
society,  and  done  still  more  than  he  did,  for  its 
prosperity.  But  he  could  not  sustain  it  alone. 
I  hope  it  has  done  good.  Some  six  or  eight  num- 
bers of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  the  society 
were  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  society,  and  perhaps  sent  abroad.  In  good 
time,  another  society,  or  other  societies  may 
spring  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  compos-* 
ed  of  more  practical  men — ^materials,  if  not  bet- 
ter, certainly  of  more  homogeneous  character. 
We  shall  see  in  good  time. 

Things  with  us  much  as  usual.  Some  commer- 
cial exm)arrassment,  but  nothing  very  serious  at 
present. 

Your  fellow-laborer  in  the'cause  of  agriculture. 

J.  S.  Green. 


Jbr  the  Hew  England  Farmer. 
MANUBEB  FOB  INDIABT  OOBN. 

The  paper  on  this  subject,  lately  given  to  the 
public  in  the  Country  Oentleman,  oy  Mr.  Harris, 
of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  is  truly  instructive.  He 
states  things  just  as  they  come  to  his  observa- 
tion, without  regard  to  preconceived  theories. 
This  is  the  only  iust  way  of  acquiring  or  commu- 
nicating knowledge. 

I  am  truly  surprised  at  the  little  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  ashes  of  wood.  There  is  no  fer- 
tilizer sought  with  more  avidity,  or  used  with 
more  success  in  this  vicinity.  Ashes  have  been 
found  valuable  for  com,  and  also  for  root  crops 
generally,  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  So 
great  has  been  the  success  in  the  use  of  ashes, 
that  no  one  despaired  of  a  ffood  crop,  when  they 
could  commana  a  full  supply.  Of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  I  nave 
heard  various  opinions.  They  are  used  in  greater 
quantitiesi  on  our  lands,  after  they  have  been 
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leached — under  the  apprehension  that  they  are 
equally  valuable  for  growing  crops.  It  is  tery 
clear,  I'rom  Mr.  H.'s  experiments,  that  no  reliable 
concluaiona  can  be  deduced  from  theory  alone. 
The  aaniG  gentleman,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has  re- 
cently exprcBBed  a  like  opinion  as  to  analyses  of 
soils.  So  fast  are  the  improvements  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  that  it  takes  as  much  care  to  unleBm 
what  is  erroneously  stated,  oe  to  find  out,  by  ac- 
tual trial,  what  is  coffect.  Essex. 
April,  1856. 

WXIiI-S'  GBABS  SBXD   BOWSB. 


Some  three  or  four  iveeks  since  ire  spoke  of 
this  Seed  Sower  in  general  terms,  not  then  hav- 
ing had  an  eiperimental  knowledge  of  its  ability 
to  BOW  grass  seed  quickly  and  well.  Since  then 
we  have  used  it  to  stock  several  acres  with  g;raBS 
aeed*  of  various  kinds,  and  found  it  to  answer 
the  purpose  admirably  for  which  it  is  designed. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  sow  grass  seed  evenly,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  but  when  it  is  windy, 
or  it  is  to  be  done  by  inexperienced  or  unskilful 
liands,  not  only  a  loss  is  incurred  by  a  waste  of 
teed,  but  by  having  some  portions  of  the  field 
overstocked  while  others  arc  left  bare,  thus  ren- 
dering both  unproductive.  A  money  loss  is  felt, 
and  a  toss  of  that  juat  and  proper  culture  id 
which  any  good  farther  feels  a  proper  and  hon- 

The  use  of   WelW  Seed  Sowrr  will   prevent 
these  occurrences  ;  it  scatters  the  seeds  evenly  perature  was  1£,61   deg.,  being  4-20  below  the 
and  with  rapidity.so  that  an  acre  may  be  well'm^?'?.  "n't '}-55  colder  than  Februaryjast^eu', 
■owed  Bs  fast  as  a  man  can  comfortably  walk  < 


BMVmW  or  THB  FAU^  AND  WINTBB. 

Me.  Editor  : — After  the  rigors  of  winter  have 
passed,  and  the  time  of  singing  of  birds  has  ar- 
rived, and  nature  wears  a  more  congenial  aspect, 
it  may  be  well  to  recount  those  meteorological 
conditions  which  have  been  the  main  features 
and  governing  principles  of  the  past  winter.  A 
t  of  extreme  heal  nor  of  estremecold, 
inter  whose  changes  of  temperature 
have  been  congenial,  for  the  climate  of  the  green 
hills  of  Vermont.  Although  its  heat  and  its  cold 
have  not  been  exceasive,  yet  the  quantity  of  snow 
has  been  extremely  smajl,  and  so  has  the  quanti- 
tj  of  rain  during  the  winter  mooths. 

In  this  review  of  the  winter  I  will  include  the 
autumnal  months  to  Octobtr,  to  the  time  when  I 
closed  the  review  of  the  summer  of  IBoT.  The 
rains  continued  through  Octol>er,  «nd  two  inches 
of  snow  fell  on  the  20th.  The  whole  amount  of 
rain  and  melted  snow  was  5.60  inches,  and  the 
temperature  was  44.65  degrees,  it  being  colder 
than  the  four  preceding  years  by  2.3^  degrees, 
and  is  the  coldest  October  since  1853.  Its  ei- 
Ireme  daily  mean  temperature  was  58.6G  and  30.66. 

November  was  a  mild  month.  Its  mean  tem- 
perature was  36.85  degrees,  which  is  2.58  above 
the  mean.  The  storms  were  frequent  and  light. 
There  was  2.H  inches   of  rain  and  one  inch  of 


December  was  unusually  mild.  Its  temperoture 
was  27.70,  and  was  4.64  above  the  mean.  There 
was  2.52  inches  of  rain  and  7.50  of  snow.  Storms 
were  frequent  end  light,  snd  winter  began  so 
gradually  that  the  time  of  its  commencement 
cannot  be  correctly  stated,  as  we  had  little  or  no 
winter  weather  through  the  month. 

Janaary,  1858.  Ihia  has  been  the  mildest 
January  for  many  years.  Its  temperature  was 
24.30,  being  6.82  degrees  above  the  mean  of  the 
fiv«  preceding  years,  and  15.61  deg.  warmerthan 
last  year,  which  was  the  coldest  of  the  last  six 
vears.  The  amount  of  precipitation  was  1.83 
inches  of  rain  and  mi^lted  snow,  and  7.25  of 
snow.  The  highest  daily  toean  was  43.66  deg., 
and  the  lowest,  zero.  The  murcury  stood  below 
lero  only  a  part  of  one  day  during  the  month. 

Fd/ruary  was  rather  a  cold  month.     Its  tem- 


'  which  was  the  warmest  of  the  six.    The  whole 
.  :amount  of  water  which  fell  during  the  month 

!  about  nine  feet  apart.  In  order  ^^^  qi  ^f  (,„  i^^h,  which  »■=.*  produced  by  5.C0 
that  the  whole  ground  shall  be  covered,  it  is  well  inches  of  snow,  but  no  rjin.  llie  thermometer 
to  let  the  sower  lap  a  little  at  etch  succeeding  stood  at  or  below  zero  eleven  memings  niid  four 
breadth.  |evening8,  but  did  r        "  ' 

A  single  i 


of  a  dozen  persons,  and  it  is  so  light  that  a  child 
can  carry  tt  from  pluce  to  place.  For  sale  by 
NouTse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Quincy  Hall.    Price  $4. 


The  Gapes  in  CmcKENS. — A  correspondent 

says  L  Tell  those  of  your  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  raising  cliickens,  that  a  small  pinch  of 
gunpowder,  given  to  a  chicken  with  the  gapes, 
will  effect  a  sure  and  complete  cure  in  from  one 
to  three  hours'  time,  and  leave  the  chicken 
healthy  and  hearty.— CaZ.  Farmtr. 


A..  _  ....i^KK^.i. jiduring  the  month.     The  mean  was  below 

for.  neighborhood,, ,^^^j  the  greale.l  ratrcn.  .„.  13 


It  2  P.  M. 


nthe 


of  the  Knli. 


Although  March  has  been  a  mild  month,  yet  it 
has  been  about  one  degree  colder  than  the  mean  i 
and  the  coldest  of  the  past  six  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1856,  which  was  about  four  degree* 
colder  than  the  present.  We  had  l.-tS  inches  of 
rain  and  five  inches  of  snow  during  the  month, 
while  last  year  we  had  2.29  of  water  and  10.75  of 
snow;  thus  showing  that  our  storms  have  been 
far  less  this  year,  wnich  gives  the  month  a  more 
pleasant  appearance. 

We  have  had  27  inches  of  suow  and  14.18 
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inches  of  rain  during  the  last  six  months,  which 
is  about  half  the  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  months  of  1856-7,  and 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  rain.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  good  sleighing,  although  the  ground 
has  been  partially  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  The  amount  of  snow  at  any 
time  would  not  exceed  five  or  six  inches,  while 
its  average  depth  was  less  than  two  inches ;  con- 
•equentlythe  ground  has  been  frozen  to  a  great 
depth.  The  earth  is  extremely  dry,  owing  to  the 
snudl  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  during 
thepast  two  months. 

The  birds  have  made  theur  appearance  in  the 
following  order:  Blue-bird  arrived  March  17; 
robin,  19;  black-bird,  27 ;  Phoebe  and  meadow- 
lark,  April  1.  Vegetation  has  not  made  any 
progress,  and  the  fields  look  barren  and  desolate. 
There  was  a  thunder-storm  last  night,  which  pass- 
ed to  the  north,  at  about  6  P.  M.  Another  came 
over  this  place  at  a  little  before  seven,  with  heavy, 
rolling  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  white  light- 
ning. The  color  of  the  lightning  denotes  a  low 
doud,  which  appeared  to  cover  only  a  limited 
space.  Our  first  thundei^storm  last  year  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  nearly  two 
months  later  than  the  present  To-day  the  Oreen 
Mountains  are  clad  in  their  robes  of  white,  wear- 
ing the  aspect  of  winter — a  natural  consequence 
of  an  electrical  disturbance,  which  passes  away 
as  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

D.  BUCSLANB. 

Brandon,  VL,  April  6, 1858. 


8HAI1I1  WIS  BAT  POBE  P 

Messbs.  Editors  : — We  shall,  of  course. — 
The  question  is  altogether  superfluous.  Nine- 
tenths  of  us  have  from  one  to  a  dozen  porkers, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  dwellings,  (the 
odier  tenth  wish  they  had,)  and  what  shall  we  do 
with  them?  Your  correspondent  might  as  well 
inquire,  ''when  we  are  hungry,  shall  we  eat  or 
starve?"  No  one  feels  that  the  old  Levitical 
laws  are  binding  on  us  of  this  generation ;  they 
are  the  fossil  remains  of  the  buried  and  almost 
forgotten  past,  and  are  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  commands  of  the  Decalogue,  which  are  found- 
ed, as  I  believe,  upon  eternu  principles  of  right. 
Commentators  teach,  and  our  reason  accepts  the 
teaching,  that  the  law  concerning  swine's  flesh 
was  enacted  from  causes  local  and  peculiar  to 
that  climate  and  people.  The  anti-swiners  will 
admit  that  what  is  very  proper  food  in  one  cli- 
mate, may  be  improper  m  another ;  and  a  slice 
of  raw  blu'bber  may  be  very  palatable  and  stom- 
achic in  latitude  eighty,  with  the  mercury  at 
forty  below  zero,  whue  at  the  equator  the  same 
article  would  be  disgusting.  I  have  seen  many 
men  who  professed  the  same  belief  as  your  cor- 
respondent ;  but  they  will  all  confess  themselves 
in  the  daily  use  of  that  which  their  reason  and 
conscience  so  strongly  condemn.  The  fact  is, 
gentlemen,  your  scruples  are  not  skin  deep,  nor 
need  they  l>e.  The  vision  of  the  Apostle  ought 
to  teach  us,  as  it  did  him,  that  what  Ood  has 
cleansed,  we  should  not  call  unclean.  That  there 
is  a  large  class  of  diseases  brought  on  by  the  use 
of  pork,  "I  deny,  and  call  for  proof."  What  if 
I  assume  that  it  is  the  use  of  oeef  that  brings 
on  the  diseases  to  which  you  refer ;  is  not  my 


position  as  tenable  as  yours  ?  But  "ever^  crea- 
ture of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused," 
but  they  should  be  used  with  moderation  as  well 
as  received  with  thanksgiving.  The  human  econ- 
omy requires  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  to  keep 
up  its  &es  and  lubricate  its  bearings,  and  we  find 
the  article  in  a  highly  concentrated  and  conven- 
ient form  on  the  back  of  a  weU  fatted  porker. 
What  a  cunning  elaborator  of  essential  oils  the 
comfortable  rascal  is !  He  is  a  true  gentieman 
of  science,  and  in  his  little  laboratory,  he  per- 
forms feats  of  analysis  unapproachable  by  a  John- 
son. He  will  filter  the  slops  of  the  kitchen,  re- 
solve into  their  constituent  elements  the  refuse 
of  the  garden,  ''from  seeming  evil  still  educing 
good,"  and  separate  and  assimilate  the  surplus 
of  the  grain*neld,  and,  interstratified  with  mus- 
cle, will  be  found  a  whole  "carboniferous  system" 
on  his  back  and  sides,  as  the  result.  And  how 
the  residuum,  when  applied  to  the  garden,  "with 
transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  vegetable 
life  !'' 

The  fact  is,  gentlemen  hoff  defamers,  you  must 
reform  your  habits,  and  tefl  your  ladies  to  mod- 
erate their  cuisine.  Don't  set  down  and  "stuff 
vou  full  as  an  egg"  of  fried  sausages,  and  hot 
buckwheat  cakes,  saturated  with  their  fat,  and 
then  in  a  fit  of  indigestion,  mentally  send  alL 
nigdom  down  a  steep  j)lace  into  the  sea.  Don't 
lav  your  gastronomic  sins  at  the  door  of  the  sty, 
when  they  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  your 
face.  You  would  not  think  of  building  a  rousing 
anthracite  fire  in  your  parlor,  with  the  mercury 
at  ninety,  nor  should  you  build  one  equallv  fierce 
in  your  corporeal  kitchen  with  fat  pork,  under  like 
thermal  conditions.  When  you  can  raise  150  lbs. 
of  steam  with  pine  wood,  what  is  the  use  of  ros- 
in ?  Regulate  your  fires  then  according  to  the 
season,  and  let  piggy  live  and  enjoy  his  brief 
vear ;  and  with  the  pork-barrel  well  filled  with 
his  embalmed  remains,  you  may  snap  your  fingers 
at  the  wintry  blasts  that  howl  drearily  around 
your  dwelling. — Country  Gentleman, 


JPbr  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 
CDTDIAJDf  COBIT. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  from  "M.  A.,"  in  the  Far^ 
mer  of  this  date,  that  he  never  reported  145  bush- 
els of  com  to  the  acre.  I  am  glad  that  such  a 
statement  has  not  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 
I  had  the  impression  that  he  had  thus  averred 
— ^but  I  may  have  confounded  the  remarks  of  the 
Ploughman  on  the  subject — and  not  having  the 
papers  at  hand,  to  refer  to,  must  leave  it,  with 
the  reflection  that  his  professional  doth  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct  than  my  own,  though  in  mat- 
ters agricultural,  1  always  endeavor  to  speak  tru- 
ly, according  to  my  knowled^e.^  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  that  there  is  increasing  atten- 
tion given  to  the  culture  of  Indian  com,  and  that 
it  is  becoming  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  our 
most  valuable  crops.  I,  this  morning,  sent  a 
parcel  by  express,  to  a  distinguished  agricultur- 
ist, in  the  Empire  State,  telling  him  that  the 
variety  had  been  cultivated  on  my  native  hills  for 
twenty  years  or  more ;  that  it  made  good  Johnny 
cakes,  and  good  pork — and  these  aflbrded  as 
good  living  as  was  enjoyed  by  our  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers. P. 

Apnl  17, 1858. 
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For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 
PBABB  ON  QXrnrOB  8TOOX8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  there  has  been  much  said 
about  the  pear  on  the  orange  quince,  I  will  tell 
you  my  experience.  I  pull  up  the  sprouts  from 
the  roots  of  old  quince  bushes — ^the  best  come 
from  the  ends  of  small  roots — shape  the  roots  and 
tops,  set  them  in  rows  three  feet  and  a  half  apart, 
and  the  sprouts  about  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  perhaps  fourteen  inches  would  be  better. 
When  they  are  well  rooted  and  large  enough, 
bud  or  gran  them  as  near  theffround  as  possible, 
so  that  you  can  fetch  the  soil  up  over  the  joint. 
Bud  when  the  stock  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  graft  when  it  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  I 
have  thought  that  grafting  was  the  best,  but 
either  waj  will  do  well. 

The  kinds  that  have  failed  with  me  are  the 
Bartlett,  Golden  Beurre,  Dix,  Russel,  Seckel, 
Glout  Morceau,  St.  Michael,  Passe  Colmar, 
Beurre  Diel,  and  some  others.  The  kinds  that 
grow  and  bear  well,  are  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer- 
sey, English  Jargonelle,  Napoleon,  Duchess  de 
Angouleme  and  Beurre  de  Ai^mberg.  The  Thorn 
ana  Sugar  plum  will  do  for  stocks  when  we 
know  the  kinds  that  will  unite  with  them. 

I  have  a  very  thrifty  Glout  Morceau  on  the 
sugar  plum,  toA  of  blossom  buds  now ;  I  grafted 
a  wild  pear  into  the  thorn,  which  grew  strong, 
then  budded  and  grafted  into  that  the  Dix,  the 
Seckel  and  Flemish  Beauty,  which  are  growing 
finely,  and  the  Flemish  Beauty  is  -now  full  of 
blossom  buds. 

I  had  a  Passe  Colmar  on  the  thorn  which  grew 
well  for  three  years,  then  broke  out,  but  it  had 
rooted  above  the  joint.  I  removed  the  thorn 
root,  then  set  the  tree  down,  and  it  is  doing  well 
now. 

I  have  about  sixty  apple  trees,  f^om  one  to  two 
inches  through ;  some  animal  bites  them  in  the 
spring  so  as  to  loosen  the  bark  from  the  ground 
up  one  foot  and  a  half.  I  lay  it  to  the  wood- 
chucks,  but  my  neighbor  thinks  it  the  skunk,  for 
he  set  a  trap  and  caught  the  skunk  and  the  trees 
were  not  bit  after  that 

I  made  a  wash  of  one  quart  soft  soap,  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sulpher,  a  hoe  fiill  of  green  cow 
manure,  and  five  quarts  water,  and  put  it  on  with 
a  brush  or  swab ;  the  animal  stuck  nis  teeth  in  a 
few  times,  but  did  not  injure  them  afterwards. 
Last  ftdl  I  put  the  same  wash  on,  to  prevent  the 
mice,  and  I  believe  not  a  tree  is  injured  where  I 
put  it,  while  my  neighbors  complain  that  theirs 
are  injured  by  the  mice. 

Oliver  Bittterfield. 

FranceBtcton,  N.  E.,  Aprii  13,  1858. 


jFbr  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 
POUDBBTTID. 

I  have  often  thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  so 
valuable  a  fertiliser  as  our  ni^iit  soil  should  be 
made  almost  wholly  worthless  m  its  manufacture 
through  the  cupidity  of  those  engaged  in  prepar* 
in^  it 

No  one  will  doubt  for  a  moment  but  what  pure 
night-soil,  with  only  just  enouffh  of  foreign  mat- 
ter with  it  to  deodorize  and  make  it  usable  would 
be  one  of  our  most  valuable  concentrated  fertil- 
izers, and  as  such,  no  duubt  would  find  ready 


purchasers — ^but  if  we  are  compelled  instead  of 
this  to  purchase  an  article,  three-fourths  or 
more  of  which  is  composed  of  Jersey  sand  or 
muck — ^why,  all  is,we  shall  not  probably  be  caught 
but  once  by  that  bait. 

Do  please,  Messrs.  Manufacturers,  give  us  a 
pure  article,  and  I  will  warrant  you  not  to  be 
obliged  to  advertise  for  the  address  of  farmers — 
or  have  to  make  them  a  present  of  an  almanac  in 
order  to  obtain  their  custom.  At  least,  I  will 
promise  you  one  purchaser.  w.  J.  F. 

Salishun/f  Coniu,  April  22, 1858. 


THE  FBBAOHINa  OF  THB  TBBE8. 

VEOM  tHS  OIBICAII  OF  OBBSH. 

At  midnight  hour,  when  lileDGe  reignd 

Through  all  the  woodland  spaces. 
Begin  the  bushes  and  the  trees, 
To  wave  and  whisper  in  the  breeae, 
All  talking  in  their  places. 

The  Rosebud  flames  with  look  of  Joy, 
And  perftimes  breathes  in  glowing ; 

"A  Rose's  life  is  quickly  past ! 

Then  let  me,  whUe  my  time  djall  last, 
Be  richly,  gaily  blowing  l" 

The  Aspen  whispers,  "Sunken  days  ! 

Not  me  thy  glare  deceiyeth ! 
Thy  sunbeam  is  a  deadly  dart, 
That  quivereth  in  the  Rose's  heart— 

Ky  shuddering  soul  it  gileTeth !" 

The  slender  Poplar  speaks,  and  seems 
To  stretch  her  green  hands  higlier ; 
"Up  yonder  life's  pure  rirer  flows. 
So  sweetly  murmurs,  brightly  glows, 
To  that  I  still  aspire  !" 

The  Willow  looks  to  earth  and  speaks : 

"My  arm  to  fold  thee  yeametb, 
I  let  my  hair  float  down  to  thee ; 
Entwine  the  rein  thy  flowers  for  me, 

As  mother  her  child  adometh  !** 

And  next  the  wealthy  Plum  tree  sighs ; 

"Alas !  my  treasures  crush  me ! 
This  load  with  wldch  my  shoulders  groan 
Take  off— 4t  h  not  mine  alone ; 

By  robbing  yon  rettosh  me !" 

The  Fir  tree  speaks  in  cheerful  mood ; 

"A  blossom  6ore  I  never ; 
But  steadfiutness  is  all  my  store. 
In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  roar, 

I  keep  my  green  forever  !'* 

The  proud  and  lofty  Oak  tree  speaks  t 
"God's  thunderbolt  confounds  me ! 
And  yet  do  storm  can  bow  me  down, 
Strength  is  my  stem  and  strength  my  crown ; 
Ye  weak  ones,  gather  round  me !" 

The  Ivy  vine  kept  dose  to  him. 
Her  tendrils  ronad  him  flinging  ; 

**He  who  no  strength  has  of  ^(«  own, 

Or  loves  not  well  to  stand  alone, 
liay  to  a  fk-lend  be  clinging !" 

Mudi  else,  now  half-forgot,  they  said: 

And  BtiU  to  me  came  creeping. 
Low  whispered  words,  opon  the  air, 
While  by  the  grave  alone  stood  there 

The  Cypress  utttely  weeping* 

0 !  might  they  reach  one  human  heart, 

These  tender  accents  creeping*. 
What  wonder  if  they  do  not  reach ! 
The  trees  by  starli^  only  prea6h. 

When  we  most  naeds  be  sleepfaig. 


1658. 
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Fmr  fitf  Ne»  JSmgkutd  jRxrmer, 
HOW  TO  PBXTXNT  HABD  TIMBS. 

In  the  year  1832,  when  the  cholera  first  reached 
Boston,  many  were  alarmed,  and  suddenly  cried 
out»  as  in  days  of  old,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be 
sayed"  from  the  jaws  of  this  monster  disease  ? 
Mjr  reply  usually  was,  '*You  should  have  asked 
this  question  many  years  ago."  So  with  regard  to 
the  present  wide-spread  and  increasingly  alarm- 
ing pecuniary  distress.  To  those  who  cry  eut  in 
the  intensest  mental  agony,  '*  What  shall  we  do  ?" 
I  usually  rejkly,  **You  ought  to  haye  asked  this 
question,  witn  solicitude,  many  years  ago.'' 
Young  men,  above  all  others,  at  their  first  set- 
ting out  on  the  journey  of  life,  should  both  ask, 
luia  find  a  reply  to  this  question. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  present  a  list  of  cases 
of  young  men  who  early  pursued  an  anti-hard- 
times  course,  and  lived  to  reap  the  full  benefit  oi 
it.  Although  I  suppress  their  names  and  place 
of  residence,  the  r^er  may  be  well  assured  they 
are  real  cases,  and  not  only  real,  but  living  ones. 

S D.,  of  N.,  in  Mass.,  when,  at  the  age 

of  twenty-one,  he  was  fairly  released  from  the  pa- 
ternal farm,  hired  out  to  a  neighboring  farmer 
two  years,  at  twelve  dollars  a  month  and  board, 
of  which  he  saved,  besides  clothing  himself,  two 
hundred  dollars.  His  wages,  under  a  new  em- 
ployer, were  now  raised  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month 
or  one  hundred  and  eifi;hty  dollars  a  year,  of 
which  he  laid  upone  hmMbreiimd  fifty. 

A.  O.  L.,  of  W.,  in  Conn.,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  labored  a  long  time  for  sev- 
entr-five  dollars  a  year  and  his  board  $  of  which 
he  laid  up  fifty.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  he  had  some  mending  done  for  him  by  his 
friends,  gratuitously. 

Mr. T.,  of  L.,  in  Mass.,  after  the  age  of 

six  years,  whdlly  sustained  himself  by  the  avuls 
of  his  own  labor,  with  the  exception  of  twenty 
dollars.  It  may  also  be  added  that  from  the  age 
of  six  to  fifteen,  he  subsisted  on  brown  bread 
and  milk. 

W.  A.  W.,  of  W.,  in  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two, had  remunerated  his  parents  for  all  the 
expense  to  which,  in  the  progress  of  his  bringing 
up,  both  early  and  late,  he  had  been  subjected. 

All  these  individuals  are,  at  present,  men  of 
decent  property,  good  standing,  and  respectable 
character,  and  in  most  respects  beyond  the  reach 
of  hard  Umesn  Thousimds  of  young  men  among 
us  may  leam  a  lesson  from  uiem  and  ''go  and 
do  likewise.*'  It  may  not,  kideed,  be  necessary 
or  even  practicable  for  young  men  to  clothe  them- 
selves for  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a  year ; 
but  with  their  increased  wages  they  may  econo- 
mize in  the  same  proportion.  If  with  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  d^lars  a  year,  Mr.  D.  could 
lay  up  one  hundred  dollars,  he  who  now  receives 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  can  lay  up  one  hund- 
red and  fifty.  And  the  young  man  who  wOl  do 
this,  will  be  wise  and  economical  in  other  mat- 
ters; and  will  be  duly  fortified  against  hard 
times.  w.  A.  A. 

Will  Underdraikikg  Pat? — This  depends 
on  circumstances.  If  good  naturally  underdrain- 
ed  land  can  be  obtained  in  your  neighborhood  for 
fh>m  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  it  would  not  pay,  in  all 
probability,  to  expend  $90  per  acre  in  under- 


draining  low,  wet  or  springy  land ;  but  in  all  dis- 
tricts where  land  is  worth  $60  per  acre,  nothing 
can  pay  better  than  to  expend  from  $20  to  $30 
per  acre  in  judicious  underdrainine.  The  labor 
of  cultivation  is  much  reduced,  whue  the  produce 
is  generally  increased  one-half,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  doubled ;  and  it  mtist  be  remember^  that 
the  increase  is  net  profit  If  we  get  $15  worth  of 
wheat  from  one  acre  and  $20  worth  from  the  oth- 
er, and  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  $10  in  both 
cases,  the  profit  from  the  one  is  twice  as  much  as 
from  the  other.  That  judicious  underdraining 
will  increase  the  crops  one-third  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  has  witnessed  its  effects.  If  it 
should  double  the  crops,  as  it  often  does,  the 
profit  would  be  four-fold. — Oenesec  Farmer, 


BXTBAOTS  AND  BBPIiIBB. 
A  BUTTER  COW — 100  POUNDS  PER  MONTH  ! 

A  reliable  gentleman,  residing  in  Dedham, 
Mass,  informs  me  that  he  is  owner  of  an  import- 
ed Aldemey  cow,  from  which  he  can  make  one 
hundred  pounds  of  butter  per  month,  for  three 
months — May,  June  and  July.  Is  it  possible  ? 
— ^and  what  is  the  fair  product  of  what  is  styled 
afoo^  cowP 

The  above  cow  cost  $400.  G.  H.  L. 

Boetfm,  April,  1658. 

Remarks.  —  About  twenty-one  pounds  pej 
week !  Yes,  it  is  possible,  but  without  ocular 
demonstration,  the  statement  would  be  hard  to 
believe.  A  cow  that  will  yield  ten  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  week  is  a  *%ood  cow ;"  one  that  yields^- 
teen  pounds  a  week  is  an  extraordinary  cow, — 
and  one  that  yields  twenty-one  pounds  per  week, 
for  thirteen  weeks  in  succession,  is  such  a  cow  as 
few  people  have  yet  seen. 

DORKING  EGGS. 

Will  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  the 
eggs  of  the  pure  White  Dorking  fowl  ?  and  also 
it  tne  latter  will  mix  if  allowed  to  run  with  hens, 
(hens  only)  of  another  breed?  G. 

Aubumy  N,  IT.,  April  14. 

Remarks. — The  eggs  may  be  procured  at 
Mann's,  Court  Square,  Boston,  at  50  cts.  per  doz- 
en. There  oan  be  no  mixture  under  the  circum- 
stances you  describe.    

THE  QUICKBST  TniE  SHQI^IKG  HORSES  EyER 

XVOWN. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Batchelder,  of  this  town,  set  two 
shoes,  after  the  feet  were  fitted,  drove  eight  nails 
in  each  shoe,  and  finished  them  up  in  two  minutes, 
fifty-five  seconds !  Also,  he  took  off  two  shoes 
ana  pared  the  foot,  set  on  the  shoes  and  finished 
them  up  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  in  six  min- 
utes ! 

Mr.  Bachelder  served  his  apprenticeship  :n 
this  State  and  Massachusetts,  spent  the  last  two 
years  in  West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  and  is  now  employed 
by  Amos  Morrill,  of  this  town,  where  any  person 
who  will  favor  him  with  a  call  can  get  as  good 
shoeing  done  as  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

Stn^ford,  R,  1868.  Sound  Foot. 
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TO  PKEVENT  CBOWS,  BLACKBIKDS  AND  CUT- 
WORMS FROM  DESTROYING  CORN. 

Stir  in  warm  tar  with  the  com,  then  mix  with 
plaster  before  planting. 

Plant  no  pumpkins  except  in  the  outer  rows, 
andgive  the  plant  a  direction  outward. 

Will  tar  applied  to  young  apple  trees  late  in 
the  falVprevent  mice  from  gnawing  them  P 

ML  HoUy,  Vt  J.  P. 

Remarks. — ^Tar  might  prevent  the  gnawing 
by  mice  whereyer  it  is  applied,  but  would  it  not 
be  dangerous  to  a  young  tree  to  cover  so  much 
of  its  stem  as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  it  from 
mice  ?  Snows  drift  about  young  trees,  and  we 
have  seen  them  completely  stript  of  their  bark 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 

WHITE  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  have  on  hand  a  small  lot  of  white  strawberry 
plants,  which  I  wish  to  introduce  into  the  market. 
They  bore  abundantly  last  season,  were  ripe  as 
early  as  any  which  I  had,  and  held  out  the  long- 
est. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me 
a  little  information  in  regard  to  Rafting  an  or- 
ange tree ;  I  h%ve  one  very  thrifty,  about  two 
years  old,  which  has  never  blossomed. 

Austin  C.  Packard. 

J^mih  Bridgewater,  Jpril,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^This  publication  will  introduce  the 
'*White  Strawberry,"  and  perhaps  induce  some 
one  who  knows  to  tell  you  about  grafting  the 
orange  tree.  

cranberry  plants. 

Can  YOU  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  best 
kind  of  cranberry  roots  sufficient  for  setting  three 
or  four  acres?  A  Subscriber. 

Winchendan,  Mass.,  1858. 

Remarks. — Select  the  plants  bearing  the  fin- 
est-looking berries  ydh  can  find  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  land  you  intend  to  plant.  This  is 
the  course  we  should  take. 

relative  talue  of  artichokes. 

WUl  some  one  inform  me  of  the  relative  value 
of  artichokes  compared  with  potatoes,  or  other 
roots,  as  feed  for  swine  or  cattle.  They  can  be 
made  to  yield  four  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre, 
and  be  dug  in  the  spring,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  other  vegetables.        A  Farmer. 

Windsor,  Vt.,  1858. 


COVERING  MANX7RE. 


•  •  • 


I  am  confident  from  forty  years'  expe- 
rience, that  it  will  not  do  to  bury  manure  very 
deep  in  the  cold  region  of  Vermont. 

WdiUfiM,  R,  1858.       Erastus  Parkbr. 

TO  STOP  THE  NOSE-BLEED. 

^  Firmly  press  the  thumb  and  finger  on  opposite 
sides,  of  tne  nose,  immediately  below  the  bono, 
from  three  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  ra- 


pidity of  bleeding.  If  the  bleeding  be  in  the  ex- 
treme point,  then  compress  that  part  in  a  similar 
manner.  L. 

ABTinOIAIi  WHAIiEBOB^E. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  science,  in  its  rapid 
march,  would  finidly  procure  for  the  great  whiues 
of  the  deep  a  respite  from  the  tormenting  and 
deadly  assaults  of  the  harpoon.  Artificially  made 
oUs  and  fiuids  are  steadily  displacing  animal  prod- 
ucts for  purposes  of  illuminations,  and  now  by  a 
somewhat  recent  discovery  the  bone  of  the  whale 
is  no  longer  needed  to  supply  our  umbrella  and 
skirt-makers  with  skeleton  frames.  In  1855,  Jo- 
seph Kleemann  of  Meissen,  Germany,  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  mode  of  preparing  a  substitute  for 
whalebone.  Theprocessnas  been  put  into  prac- 
tice in  this  city  bv  Vellman,  Solomon  &  Co.,  who 
are  turning  out  about  twenty  thousand  umbrella 
frames  every  week !  It  consists  in  taking  sticks 
of  the  common  ratan  and  soaking  them  in  a  li- 

auid  extract  for  about  four  days,  after  which 
liey  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  any  of  the 
iron  salts,  which  gives  the  ratan  a  a  deep  black 
dye.  Subsequently  the  sticks  are  exposed  in  a 
close  vessel,  for  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  to 
the  action  of  steam  of  about  three  or  four  atmo- 
pheres'  pressure,  and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  a 
furnace  or  drying  room  at  a  temperature  of  about 
180®  Fah.,  when**  they  become  ready  for  the  im- 
pregnating process. 

Tne  sticks  are  then  placed  into  an  iron  cylinder 
(capable  of  standing  tne  pressure  of  at  least  ten 
atmospheres,)  connected  dv  a  pipe  with  an  open 
vessel,  containing  a  varnish  made  by  dissolving 
120  parts  of  shellac  and  100  parts  of  burgimdj 
pitch  in  90  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  air 
naving  been  exhausted  from  the  cylinder,  the  cock 
connecting  it  with  the  vessel  containing  the  var- 
nish is  opened,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure 
wUl  force  the  varnish  into  the  cyhnder  and  into 
the  pores  of  the  ratan. 

The  impregnation  of  the  ratan  is  rendered 
more  perfect  by  the  use  of  a  pump  for  forcing 
the  solution  into  the  cylinder.  The  ratan  has  now 
changed  its  character  and  become  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  best  quality  of  whalebone, 
except  that  it  is  somewhat  more  elastic  and  less 
liable  to  splinter  and  break.  It  has  gained  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  weight  by  impregnation. 
After  being  removed  from  the  cylinoers,  or  im- 
pregnators,  but  little  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  drying,  polishing,  fitting  the  ends,  &c., 
to  prepare  it  for  use  for  umbrellas,  parasols, 
canes,  &C,  and  various  other  purposes. — Scien^ 
t\fic  Americaiu 

Remedy  for  Leaks. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Lynn  News  says : 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  leaking  ^^L."  Every 
northeast  storm  drove  its  waters  m.  I  made  a 
composition  of  four  pounds  of  rosin,  one  pint 
linseed  oil,  and  one  ounce  red  lead,  applied  it  hot 
with  a  brush  to  the  part  where  the  "L"  joined 
the  main  house.  It  nas  never  leaked  since.  I 
then  recommended  the  composition  to  my  neigh- 
bor, who  had  a  lutheran  window  which  leaked 
badly.  He  applied  it,  and  the  leak  stopped.  I 
made  my  water  cask  tight  by  this  composition, 
and  have  recommendeait  for  chimneys,  windows, 
&c.,  and  it  has  always  proved  a  cure  for  a  leak. 
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jFbr  Oe  New  Engitmd  Fmmtr, 


Mb.  Ebitoe  : — ^The  art  of  subduiDg  horses  of 
Ticious  and  ungovernable  dispositions,  has  as- 
aumed  an  importance  only  commensurate  to  its 
great  utility.  The  vonderml  success  of  our  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Barey,  in  England  and  France,  has 
created  a  creat  excitement,  and  a  consequent  de- 
sire to  be  informed  of  the  method  by  which  these 
astonishing  results  are  achieved.  I  am  more  par- 
ticularly induced  to  revert  to  this  subject,  from 
the  fact  that  numerous  recipes  have  been  pub- 
lished in  New  England  papers,  professing  to  be 
the  method  by  which  Mr.  Karey  subjugates  and 
has  acquired  so  much  control  over  tne  horse. 
One  of  the  recipes  is  as  follows :  "Take  the  grated 
horse-castor  or  wart,  which  grows  on  the  mside 
of  the  horse's  legs,  put  it  on  an  apple  or  other 
enticing  substance,  and  let  him  eat  it ;  then  rub 
a  few  drops  of  the  oils  Cumin  and  Rhodium  upon 
his  nose.'' 

It  is  stated  that  these  drugs  possess  some  po- 
tent charm  by  which  the  animal  is  rendered  ob- 
noxious to  his  vicious  propensities,  and  his  dispo- 
sition radically  changed  to  that  of  subservience, 
docility  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  mandates 
of  his  conqueror.  In  response  to  which  I  unre- 
servedly assert  that  no  such  result  is  produced. 
The  horse  castor  exhales  an  extremely  pungent 
ammoniacal  effluvium.  The  oil  of  Cumin  is  man- 
ufactured from  the  seed  of  the  same  name,  and 
in  smell  somewhat  resembles  turpentine;  it  is 
very  persistent,  and  will  volatilize  its  strong  odor 
without  any  perceptible  diminution  for  several 
days.  The  ou  of  Rhodium  takes  its  name  from 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  or  roses.  It  is  procured 
by  maceration  from  rose-leaves,  and  has  a  very 
agreeable  and  powerful  aroma.  The  use  of  the 
drugs  in  subduing  an  ungovernable  animal  is 
quite  limited.  Their  powerful  smells  serve  to  at- 
tract his  attention  for  a  few  moments,  and  in  this 
manner,  may  possibly  prove  auxiliary  to  subse- 
quent operations  in  ameliorating  his  incorrigible 
temper. 

It  is  a  fact,  authentic  beyond  all  cavilling,  that 
horses  imbued  with  the  most  intelligence  and 
qualities  of  endurance,  are  generally  the  most 
stubborn  and  implacable ;  hence,  the  inestimable 
value  of  some  process  by  which  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  domestication  and  conseouent  utility. 
The  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Rarey  ana  myself  pro- 
duces this  result,  and  therefore  its  importance. 
No  horse  will  submit  to  man  unless  convinced 
of  his  superiority.  To  obtain  this  supremacy  in 
ordinary  cases  require  no  skill,  but  where  the  an- 
mal  is  headstrong  and  obstinate  the  matter  as- 
sumes a  more  formidable  aspect,  and  defies  the 
orthodox  means  by  which  success  has  been  real- 
ized. 

The  obdurate  horse,  then,  must  be  vanquished 
in  a  trial  of  strength,  he  must  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  all  his  efforts  and  struggles  at  resis- 
tance shall  be  skilfully  encountered,  and  rendered 
futile.  This  accompUshed,  the  horse  becomes  a 
slave,  and  only  as  such,  is  he  usefuL  In  this  lies 
the  whole  secret  of  horse  taming.  It  requires 
nothing  but  confidence,  fearlessness,  and  patience 
and  perseverance  in  the  operator  to  perform  what 
appears  to  be  almost  miraculous.  The  time  re- 
quired to  conquer  the  horse  varies  with  the  ani- 


mal's disposition,  from  fifteen  minutes  to  three 
hours,  and  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation.  In  general  it  is  quickly 
and  noiselessly  accomplished,  but  at  times  the 
struggle  is  severe  and  protracted,  but  success  in- 
variably eventuates ;  during  the  period  I  have  im- 
parted instructions  in  horse  training  I  have  had 
several  very  vicious  animals  subjected  to  my  treat- 
ment, which  I  have  in  no  instance  failed  to  con- 
quer. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  details  of  my 
practice,  as  it  would  interfere  with  my  pecuniary 
interests.  The  secret  has  been  known  to  a  few 
horse-trainers  in  this  country  for  many  years. 
And  in  the  elementary  operation  pursued  in  gen- 
tling the  horse  for  the  uses  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  hippo-dramatic  performances,  it  has  alwa)  s 
been  regarded  as  a  great  secret,  and  only  impart- 
ed by  professional  horsemen  under  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy, and  for  a  large  remuneration.  Mr.  Rarey 
is  not  the  originator,  but  his  familiarity  with  the 
horse  has  developed  in  him  a  superiority  and 
skill,  which  the  amateur  cannot  realize.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  remark  that  any  man  that  can 
handle  a  horse,  can  effectually  operate  my  meth- 
od of  subduing  him.    Yours  respectfully. 

New  York,  1858.  Caleb  H.  Rant. 


jFbr  tha  Nao  England  Farmer. 
BABK8,  AKD  BABB^  BOOM. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Your  correspondent,  "Pine 
Hill,"  in  the  Farmer  of  Jan.  30th,  gives  a  de- 
scription or  plan  of  a  bam,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
quiries of  a  "Subscriber,"  which  I  think  will  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  farmers  generally. — 
Twenty  feet  posts  is  decidedly  an  inconvenience, 
for  it  is  imposing  upon  the  pitcher  of  hay,  a  task 
that  is  extremely  irlLsome,  m  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  posts,  to 
the  extent,  is  as  high  as  a  person  of  ordinary 
muscles  and  strength  would  wish  to  pitch,  while 
heated  with  a  hot  July's  sun. 

Your  correspondent  recommends  a  "brick  un- 
derpinning two  feet  high,  containing,  at  suitable 
distances,  small  doors  eighteen  by  sixteen  inch- 
es, for  the  purpose  of  light  and  ventilation.  The 
cellar  should  be  at  least  eight  feet  deep,  with  two 
rows  of  brick  piers  eight  feet  apart — the  whole 
length  of  the  barn,  llie  entrance  to  the  cellar 
for  teams  should  be  at  one  end,  secured  by  a  tight 
door."  It  is  obvious  that  a  bam  should  be  built 
in  the  most  thorouj^h  and  substantial  manner, 
therefore  underpinning  shouldbe  dispensed  with, 
especially,  a  brick  one.  A  well  constructed  wall 
three  feet  in  thickness  laid  in  mortar  and  cement, 
makes  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  barn  to  rest 
upon,  which  joiners  readily  admit  is  preferable  to 
underpinning.  Instead  of  the  small  doors  for 
light  and  ventilation*  windows  on  hinffes  are  de- 
cidedly preferable,  as  they  will  afford  these  at 
will;  this  obviates  the  necessity  in  extremely 
cold  weather  of  keeping  a  door  open  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  affording  lijght. 

Tne  space  for  windows  can  be  reserved  while 
completing  the  wall,  in  less  time  and  with  less 
trouole  and  expense  than  could  be  done  in  pro- 
curing and  setting  underpinning.  I  presume 
"Pine  Hill"  would  have  tne  two  rows  of  piers 
stand  directly  under  the  posts  in  the  body  of  the 
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barn ;  such  being  the  case,  the  drite-way  would 
be  only  eight  feet  in  width,  which  would  be  too 
narrow  for  either  bam  or  cellar.  The  driye-way 
in  the  cellar  being  under  the  drive-way  in  the 
barn,  its  entrance  must,  of  necessity,  preclude 
the  privilege  of  driving  through  the  bam,  which 
is  not  good  policy,  llie  trap-door  in  the  floor- 
way  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  cellar 
should  be  of  such  depth  as  to  admit  of  tipping  a 
cart.  The  "Model  Bam"  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
p.  272,  vol.  4,  embraces  much  that  is  economical 
and  convenient.  Middlesex. 

Feb.  26, 1868. 

MiLSSAOHUSDTTB  ▲aBICXTIiTUBS. 

We  have  before  us  the  fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Mcusachasetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculiurej  together  with  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees appointed  to  visit  the  autumnal  exhibi- 
tions of  the  several  county  societies  last  fall.  The 
volume  is  a  handsome  octavo  of  371  pages,  on 
fine,  white  paper,  is  illustrated  with  excellent  en- 
gravings of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  agri- 
cultural implements, — ^it  is  printed  well,  edited 
with  ability,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Flint,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
State  under  whose  auspices  it  has  originated. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
cent operations  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  State  Exhibition  last  autumn,  and  its  re- 
sults, and  incidentally  giving  an  account  of  an 
effort  to  organize  a  new  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Society.  The  Secretary  then  proceeds  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  State  Fair  held  in 
Boston,  last  October,  into  which  he  has  intro- 
duced beautiful  portraits  of  some  of  the  stock  ex- 
hibited, among  which  are  a  Short  Horn  bull,  an 
A}T8hire  bull,  five  portraits  of  horses,  two  groups 
of  Cotswold  sheep  and  a  Hereford  bull  and  heif- 
er, owned  by  the  State,  and  kept  at  the  State 
Farm,  at  Westboro'.  The  volume  is  also  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  engpravings  of  agricultural 
implements,  articles  used  for  dairy  purposes,  &c. 

In  arranging  the  statements  of  the  competi- 
tors for  premiums  and  the  reports  of  the  judges, 
the  Secretary  has  not  contented  himself  with 
presenting  us  a  duU  detail,  merely,  of  these  mat- 
ters, but  has  enlivened  them  with  a  short,  clear 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
animal  under  consideration,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  its  characteristic  points*  These 
tjrse  essays,  wrought  in,  as  they  are,  among  the 
c!:  y  mass  of  heavy  statements  of  fact,  are  like 
gushing  springs  or  green  oases,  in  hot  sands,  kin- 
dling and  enlivening  the  whole  work,  and  giving 
it  an  attraction  which  it  must  have  failed  to  pos- 
sess without  them.  They  are  drawn  with  fideli- 
ty, indicate  considerable  research  and  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  and  we  think  may 
generally  be  relied  upon  as  correct;  while  the 
engravings  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  intro- 


duced among  the  descriptions,  so  that  each  may 
give  force  to  the  other.  Some  of  the  subjects 
considered  are  as  follows :  viz : — 

Improved  Short  Horns  ;  North  Devons  j  Ayr- 
shires;  Herefords;  Aldemey  or  Jersey  Cattle; 
Gbrade  or  Native  Stock ;  Milch  Cows ;  Working 
Oxen  and  Fat  Cattle. 

Then  comes  the  subject  of  "horses,  and  the  first 
introduced  is  the  Thorough  Bred ;  then  Roadsters 
and  Horses  for  General  Utility.  The  same  plan  is 
pursued  with  regard  to  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 
Agricultural  Products,  including-  the  Dairy,  are 
also  considered.  The  subjects  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  of  Wine,  of  Entomology,  each  re- 
ceives a  liberal  share  of  attention.  A  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  the  State  Farm  for  the  last  year, 
closes  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  this  report  are 
occupied  in  a  mere  detail  of  entries  by  the  com- 
petitors, and  are  then  reported  badL  again  in  a 
different  form  by  the  judges.  This  is  all  proper 
in  this  volume,  but  to  repeat  it  in  less  than  ten 
years,  would  be  a  waste  of  space  and  enei^. 
Once,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  these  details 
will  be  valuable  to  afford  a  contrast  and  show 
whether  we  are  advancing  or  receding.  As  a 
whole,  the  Report  is  one  of  much  value,  while 
there  is  little,  very  little,  to  which  reasonable  ob- 
jections may  be  urged. 

The  second  portion  of  the  volume  is  made  up 
of  abstracts  of  returns  from  the  county  agfricuH^ 
iural  societies  of  the  State,  and  first,  of  extracts 
from  addresses  delivered  before  them.  These 
extracts  are  of  no  ordinary  character ;  they  indi- 
cate a  wide  range  of  inquiry  and  learning  in  their 
authors,  and,  as  literary  productions,wiil  compare 
favorably  with  the  literary  labor  of  the  best  re- 
views of  the  country.  They  are  also  remarkable 
for  their  pure  tone  of  morals,  for  the  just  and  at- 
tractive views  of  rural  life  which  they  present, 
and  for  their  earnest  faith  in  the  progress  of  ag- 
ricultural art  and  its  remunerative  results.  It 
affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  bring  together  upon 
this  page  the  ttames  of  those  persons  who  left 
the  feverish  pursuits  of  commerce,  physic,  law  or 
other  occupation,  last  autumn,  to  commune  awhile 
with  Nature  in  her  fresh  and  glowing  walks,  and 
to  instil  into  others  the  wholesome  and  charming 
sentiments  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  hap- 
py recipients.  We  wish  we  could  send  to  every 
farmer's  fireside  in  the  Commonwealth,  son?e  one 
of  these  Addresses,  so  full  of  well-tempered  zeal, 
so  rich  in  encouragement,  and  so  abounding  in 
common  sense  and  high-toned  morality,  and  firm 
faith  in  Him  who  has  promised  us  perpetual  seed- 
time and  harvest.  We  now  subjoin  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  the  Secretary  has  reported, 
who  have  done  themselves  an  honor,  and  their 
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8tote  a  distinguished  sendee  by  giving  »  portion 
of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  important  cause 
of  agriculture.  We  take  them  in  the  order  in 
^hieh  they  stand  in  the  yolume,  and  the  first  is 
that  of  Dr.  K  O.  KelleTi  before  the  Essex  So- 
ciety, at  Newburyport  Subject  — "  Tlie  Farmer't 
Mome  and  it»  Embellishments" 

Her.  Chasles  Babbidoe,  before  the  Middle- 
sex Society,  at  Concord.  Subject — **AgrieuUural 
HeaH'Worhr 

£•  F.  Sherbian,  before  the  Middlesex  Nordi, 
at  Lowell.    Subject— Mr^»c2e9  of  Food.** 

Oeoroe  M.  Preston,  before  the  Worcester 
South  Society*  Subject — "AgricuUure  in  its  r«- 
lations  io  ike  Sciences/* 

Prof.  John  A.  Nash,  before  the  Worcester 
West  Society.  Subject — "JHTow  to  better  Farmers.^ 

Justus  Tower,  before  the  Worcester  North 
Society.    Buhject^**The  Farmer's  Position.*' 

Rev.  Alyan  Lamson,  before  the  Norfolk  Sooi* 
ety.  Subject — *^Farming  in  some  of  its  InteUec' 
tudl  Aspects.** 

By  George.  S.  Boutwell^  before  the  Barn- 
stable Society.  Svtb^ectr^*  System  o/AgrieuUu- 
ral  Education.** 

By  A.  B.  Whifple,  before  the  Nantucket  So« 
dety.    Subject— **-PVwettoM^^  in  Farming,** 

The  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe 
what  a  wide  field  of  researdi  ia  opened  in  the  in- 
troduction of  these  topics,  and  what  an  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  to  ingenious  and  cultivated  minds 
to  expatiate  upon  the  advantages,  charms,  and 
blessings  of  rural  life.  Faithfully,  and  with  sin- 
cere fervor,  have  our  authors  performed  their 
part,  and  the  bread  which  they  have  thus  cast 
upon  the  waters,  will  surely  oonae  back  to  Uiem, 
blessed  and  multiplied  exceedingly.  We  cannot 
withhold  an  expression  of  our  admiration  of  their 
labors,  and  of  the  personal  obligation  we  feel  for 
the  noble  efibrts  which  they  have  made,  to  raise 
the  whole  subject  from  the  low  state  in  which  it 
had  come  to  be  considered,  to  its  own  proper  rank 
and  level. 

The  next  division  of  the  volume  introduces  the 
reports  of  Committees  upon  Farms.  The  first  re- 
port is  by  Dr.  Oeobge  B.  Loeing,  of  Salem,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  public  speakers  and 
writers  of  Essex  county,  and  if  Madam  Rumor 
is  correct,  he  is  just  as  accomplished  in  his  stout 
boots,  in  the  ftirrows,  or  on  the  mowing  mO' 
chine  fl)  as  he  is  in  the  realm  of  letters.  His  re- 
port is  upon  farms,  is  not  a  dry  detail  of  farm  man- 
agement only,  but  a  running  fire  of  useful  thought 
and  happy  suggestions,  showing  all  along  how 
deeply  he  was  imbued  in  his  early  years  with 
both  the  prose  and  poetry  of  rural  life.  Th^  re- 
port is  followed  by  many  statements  from  propri- 
etors of  farms,  detaiUog  their  particular  modes 


of  culture,  and  giving  results,  some  of  which  are 
valuable  papers. 

There  is  an  excellent  paper  on  "Farm  Ac- 
counts/' by  P.  N.  Richards,  of  Sunderland. 
Then  follow  papers  upon  "Reclaimed  Swamps," 
"Improvement  of  Waste  Lands,"  "Orchards," 
"Manures,"  "Wire  Fences,"  "Indian  Com," 
"Wheat,"  "Rye,"  "Barley,"  "Oats,"  "Broom 
Com,"  "Chinese  Sugar  Cane,"  "Root  Crops," 
"Fam  Implements,"  "Neat  Stock,"  "Horses," 
"Sheep,"  "Poultry,"  "Bee  Culture,"  "The  Dairy," 
"Fruits  and  Flowers,"  a  paper  of  rare  excellence, 
full  of  beauty  and  genial  feeling,  and  what  may 
be  of  consequence  to  some,  full  of  information 
how  to  coin  shining  gold.  "Vegetables,"  and 
"Maple  Sugar."  A  paper  upon  "Inquiries  in  re- 
lation to  Experimental  Farming,**  by  Wilson 
Flago,  and  one  upon  "Artificial  Planting  of 
Trees, — its  Importance  and  Benefits,**  by  Rev. 
John  L.  Russell,  close  the  volume.  These  pa- 
pers, excellent  in  themselves,  form  a  fit  ending  to 
a  volume  of  so  much  excellence. 

When  we  have  said  that  a  good  index  to  the 
Secretary's  Report,  an4  to  the  (miscellaneous  pa- 
pers that  follow,  is  given,  we  have  only  to  add 
that  we  close  the  volume  with  feelings  of  sincere 
gratification  and  pride. 


HOW  KUOH  HOB8E8  FBXIi. 

Mr.  Rowell  relates  some  horrible  cases  in  which 
horses  had  broken  their  bones  at  the  fetlock  joint 
and  were  compelled  to  walk  ui)on  their  stumps, 
witii  their  fore-feet  turned  up,  as  we  should  turn 
back  our  legs  to  walk  upon  our  knees,  and  yet 
continued  to  graze  quietly  till  they  were  ois- 
patched.  But  assuminff  the  particulars  to  be  ac- 
curately reported,  and  they  did  not  fall  under  the 
observation  of  Mr.  RoweU  himself,  we  attach  lit- 
tle importance  to  them.  He  acknowledges  that 
horses  are  keenly  alive  to  the  stroke  of  tne  whip, 
the  prick  of  the  spur,  and  the  sting  of  an  insect. 
That  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  lameness  is 
also  a  matter  of  every-day  experience.  They 
ffroan  when  they  are  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  by  their  looks  and  their  restlessness 
betray  great  uneasiness  when  the  lacerated  flesh 
begins  to  inflame.  The  absence  of  pain  in  par- 
ticular instances  of  extensive  injury  can  only  be 
temporary,  in  the  same  way  that  the  soldier  is 
often  unconscious  for  a  time  that  his  arm  has 
been  shot  off,  or  a  ball  been  lodged  in  his  body. 
The  numbness  which  appears  to  be  produced  by 
the  concussion  passes  away,  and  the  sensitive- 
ness is  to  be  judged  by  the  suffering  which  en- 
sues at  a  subsequent  stage.  Horses,  no  doubt, 
feel  less  then  men,  but  they  feel  a  great  deal.  ^  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  gauge  with  precision 
the  degree  of  anguish  which  is  allotted  to  each 
grade  of  animal  life.  There  are  circumstances  in 
every  case  which  must  be  experienced  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  to  estimate  tmly  the  condition  of 
worms  or  quadrupeds,  we  must  become  worms 
and  quadrupeds  ourselves. — London  Quarterly 
Beoiew. 
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YOWIi  mULDCW,  OB  VAUSM  BBDTOF. 

1.  Spikelet,  m^gniflfirt.     2.  llower.     Z.  Genu. 

Some  months  since  we  gave  an  engraving  and 
description  of  the  "Orchard  Onus"  intending 
at  that  time  to  introduce  other  yarieties  of  the 
Grasses  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  and 
space  would  permit.  We  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  the  reader  with  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  grasses  of 
New  England,  the  Fowl  Meadow,  or  False  Redtop 
Orasa,  We  copj  the  description  from  Flikt's 
Work  on  the  "Geasses  and  Forage  Plants," 
recently  published. 

The  specific  characteristics  of  this  species  are 
two  to  four,  sometimes  fire,  flowered  spikelets, 
OTal,  spear  shaped,  lilies  elongated,  flowers 
acutish,  green,  often  anged  with  purple,  roots 
slightly  creeping ;  wet  meadows  and  banks  of 
streams,  very  common.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August.  In  long  continued  moist  weather  the 
lower  joints  send  up  flowering  stems.  The  pan* 
ide  is  erect  and  spreading  when  in  flower,  but 
more  contracted  and  drooping  when  ripe«  It  is 
perennial.    Native  of  Germany. 

It  early  commended  itself  to  the  attention  of 
farmers,  for  Jared  Eliot,  writing  in  1740,  says  of 
it :  "There  are  two  sorts  of  grass  which  are  na- 
tives of  the  country,  which  I  would  recommend, 
—these  are  Herds-grass,  (known  in  Pennsjrlvania 
by  the  name  of  Hmothv-grass,)  the  other  is  Fowl 
Meadow,  sometimes  cftU^  DiMUL-grass,  and  some- 
times Swamp-wire  Grass,  It  is  said  that  Herds- 
erass  was  flrst  found  in  a  swamp  in  Pisoataqua, 
bv  one  Herd,  who  propagated  the  same;  that 
Fowl  Meadow-grass  was  brought  into  a  poor 
piece  of  meadow  in  Dedham,  by  ducks  and  other 
wild  water-fowl,  and  therefore  called  by  such  an 
odd  name.  It  is  supposed  to  be  brought  into  the 
meadows  at  Hartford  by  the  annual  ^ods,  and 
called  there  Swamp-wire  grass.  Of  these  two 
sorts  of  natural  grass,  the  fowl-grass  is  muidi  the 
best ;  it  grows  tall  and  thick,  makes  a  more  soft 
and  pliable  hay  than  Herds-grass,  and  conse- 
miently  will  be  more  fit  for  pressing,  in  order  to 
snip  off  with  our  horses ;  besides  it  is  a  good 

ns,  not  in  abundance  inferior  to  EngUsh  grass. 
,  lelds  a  good  burden,  three  loads  to  the  acre. 
It  must  be  sowed  in  low,  moist  land.  This  grass 
has  another  good  quality,  which  renders  it  very 
valuable  in  a  country  where  help  is  so  much  want- 
ing ;  it  will  not  spoil  or  suflbr,  although  it  stand 
bevond  the  common  times  for  mowing.  Clover 
will  be  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  if  it  be  not  cut 
in  the  proper  season.  Spear-grass,  commonlv 
called  English  grass,  if  it  stands  too  long,  will 
be  little  better  than  rve  straw ;  if  this  outstand 
the  time,  it  is  best  to  let  it  stand  till  there  comes 
up  a  second  growth,  and  then  it  will  do  tolerably 
well ;  but  this  fowl-srass  may  be  mowed  any  time 
from  July  to  October.  •  •  •  This  I  won- 
dered at,  but  viewing  some  of  it  attentively,  I 
think  I  have  found  the  reason  of  it.  When  it  is 
grown  about  three  foot  high  it  then  falls  down, 
but  doth  not  rot  like  other  grass  when  lodged ; 
in  a  little  time  after  it  is  thus  fallen  down,  at  ev- 
ery joint  it  puts  forth  a  new  branch ;  now  to 
maintain  this  young  brood  of  suckers  there  must 
be  a  plentiful  course  of  sap  conveyed  up  through 


the  main  stem  or  straw ;  by  this  means  the  grass 
is  kept  green  and  fit  for  mowing  all  this  long 
period." 
This  grass  grows  abundantly  in  almost  every 

ert  of  New  England,  especially  where  it  has 
en  introduced  and  cultivated  in  suitable  ground, 
such  as  the  borders  of  rivers  and  intervsis  occa- 
sionally overflowed.  It  will  not  endure  to  be 
long  covered  with  water,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  It  is  well  to  let  a  piece  go  to  seed,  save 
Ae  seed  and«scatter  it  over  low  lands.  It  makes 
an  excellent  grass  for  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  but 
is  thought  to  be  radier  fine  for  horses.  It  never 
grows  so  coarse  or  hard  but  that  the  stalk  is  sweet 
and  tender  and  eaten  without  waste.  It  is  very 
easily  made  into  hay,  and  is  more  nutritive,  ac- 
cording to  Sinclair,  than  either  foxtail,  orchard 
grass,  or  tall  meadow  oat  grass.  Owing  to  its 
constantly  sending  flowering  stems,  the  grass  c^ 
the  lattermath  contains  more  nutritive  matter 
than  the  flrst  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  hence 
the  names  fertUxs  and  serotina,  fertile  and  late 
flowering  meadow  grass.  It  thrives  best  when 
mixed  with  odier  grasses,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  all  mixtures  for  nch  moist  pastures. 


oooLnra  boohs. 


The  warm  weather  will  shortly  be  here,  and 
every  one  will  be  seeking  the  refreshing  influ* 
ence  of  a  cool  and  shady  place,  whereunto  they 
can  retreat  from  the  blazing  sim ;  so  we  will  give 
our  readers  a  few  hints  concerning  the  cooling  of 
their  houses.  The  first  necessitv  is  a  thorough 
draft.  This  can  always  be  obtained  by  opening 
every  door  and  window  in  the  basement,  tne  top 
of  every  window  above*  and  by  throwing  eacn 
door  wide  open ;  but  above  all,  be  sure  tlmt  the 
trap  door  in  the  roof  is  open,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  air  room  from  it  down  the  stairs,  so  that  what- 
ever be  the  direction  of  the  wind,  there  will  at 
least  be  one  ascending^  current  of  air  in  the 
house.  Another  requisite  is  shade.  Our  com- 
mon slat  shutters  answer  well  for  the  windows, 
but  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  shelter  for 
the  roof  is  to  cover  it  thickly  with  straw,  dried 
reeds,  or  rushes.  These  will  resist  the  influence 
of  the  noonday  sun,  and  keep  the  garret  almost 
as  cool  as  the  basement.  One  of  the  most  sim- 
ple methods,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest 
means  of  artificially  lowering  the  temperature  of 
a  room,  is  to  wet  a  cloth  of  any  size,  the  larger 
the  better,  and  suspend  it  in  the  place  you  want 
cooled ;  let  the  room  be  well  ventilated,  and  the 
temperature  will  sink  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees 
in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  above  hints  will  be  useful  to  many,  and  aa 
a  last  suggestion  we  will  inform  the  reader  that, 
in  summer,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  solution  of  chlor- 
ide of  lime  in  the  house,  and  occasionally  sprin- 
kle it  in  the  more  frequented  parts,  as  the  pas* 
sages  and  stairs. — Scientific  American. 

Bright  Boy. — ^Not  long  since  some  ladies 
walking  in  the  garden  of  an  eminent  divine,  who 
has  been  classed  among  the  transoendentalists, 
saw  his  little  boy  scraping  up  the  path  with  an  old 
table  spoon.  ''What  are  you  ^ing,  my  little 
boy?"  inquired  one  of  the  ladies.  "O,"  said 
the  jounff  offshoot  of  transcendentalism,  'Tm 
digging  after  the  Infinite.''—^.  F.  Post, 
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Bn-  th*  New  Snglaitd  Farmer. 
BBE  OITZ<T0BB. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^During  the  last  sunuiier,  I  sent 
you  a  few  short  articles  on  the  above  subjeet, 
which  you  had  the  kindness  to  publish.  It  was 
my  intention  at  that  time  to  continue  the  subject 
until  I  had  gone  tlirough  with  all  its  depart- 
ments. But  quite  a  number  of  experienced  ani- 
arists,  to  whose  judgment  I  defer,  took  up  the 
pen,  and  cast  ''your  humble  servant''  quite  in  the 
shade.  When  I  have  grown  wiser  in  toe  bnsiness, 
I  may  resume.  My  present  object  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  New* England 
Farmer  to  their  bees,  if  they  have  any.  "The 
winter  is  over  and  gone,  and  the  singing  of  birds 
has  ccme,"  and  a  little  attention  bestowed  upon 
your  bees  now,  will  pay  a  handsome  return  when 
the  honey  harvest  is  over. 

Last  fall,  when  putting  my  bees  in  their  winter 
quarters,  I  tried  Mr.  Quinby's  plan — that  is,  I 
put  my  hives  in  a  cool,  snug,  dark  room,  well 
ventilated,  and  turned  the  hives  bottom  up,  and 
kept  them  so  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  win- 
ter management  is  good,  which  preserves  your 
bees  and  brings  them  to  spring  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition,  and  not  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  I  cannot  say  but  my  swarms  have  come 
out  well  this  spring ;  they  md,  with  one  exoejj- 
tion,  and  probably  I  lost  that  by  some  experi- 
ments which  I  subjected  them  to.  Still,  I  do  not 
like  the  Quinby  plan  of  turning  the  hives  bottom 
up.  There  is  no  mistake  but  bv  so  doing  you  get 
nd  of  the  moUture  generated  by  the  breath  of 
the  bees.  I  examined  my  hives  a  number  of 
times  during  the  coldest  weather,  and  never  saw 
any  moisture  in  or  about  the  hive.  But  this 
moisture  can  be  got  rid  of  equally  as  well  in 
another  way,  and  not  be  liable  to  the  objection 
which  the  "bottom  up"  plan  has ;  by  this  treat- 
ment, all  the  filth  ana  dirt  of  the  bees,  dead  bees 
and  all,  is  retained  in  the  hive,  and  I  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  clean  them  so  as  to  make 
them  fit  to  be  seen.  Mine  were  all  chamber  hives, 
which  must  be  more  favorable  for  the  "bottom 
up"  plan,  than  with  hives  without  a  chamber. 

Now  my  hand  is  in,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
hives.  I  have  four  different  paUiUs  in  operation, 
but  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  be- 
tween "Patent  Bee  Hives"— mo^proo/*  included 
— and  "Humbug,"  there  is  no  great  difference. 
If  you  have  a  hive  like  Sevan's  cross-bar  hive, 
witn  a  chamber  to  it,  and  the  lower  part,  or  liv- 
ing room,  about  twelve  inches  square,  thorough- 
ly made  and  painted  white,  don't  spend  your 
money,  thinking  to  get  any  thing  better.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  of  pleasant  weather,  those 
who  have  taken  notice  have  found  their  bees 
hard  at  work,  coming  in  firom  the  fields  with 
their  baskets  loaded  down  with  noUen.  Of  course 
your  hives  are  on  their  stand,  and  have  been  these 
three  weeks.  See  that  your  hives  are  thorough- 
ly cleaned,  particularly  the  bottom,  and  all  filth 
removed  from  every  parL  This  saves  your  bees 
a  very  hard  job.  You  have  also  weighed  your 
hives,  or  by  some  other  means  satisfied  yourself 
that  they  have  plenty  of  stores  to  carry  them  safe- 
ly into  the  honey  season ;  if  they  are  deficient, 
supply  them  at  once.  Every  few  days,  I  put  in 
the  outer  channels  of  the  chamber,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  honey,  and  let  it  run  where  it  pleas* 


es.  This  **str%kes  the  fancy"  of  the  bees,  makes 
them  bestir  themselves,  and  is  said  to  promote 
early  swarming. 

During  the  middle  of  the  day,  just  pass  around 
among  your  hives  and  see  that  there  is  no  rob- 
bing going  on,  and  bees  are  more  prone  to  rob 
each  other  at  this  season  and  in  the  fall  than  at 
any  other  time.  I  take  the  precaution  to  contract 
the  entrance  to  all  my  hives  to  one  inch,  and  keep 
it  so  until  the  weather  becomes  quite  warm.  If 
the  farmer  wants  a  good  crop  he  must  use  the 
means  to  produce  one ;  if  he  does  this,  nothing 
will  prevent  its  coming,  but  "the  hand  of  God." 
So  in  bee-culture,  they  must  have  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  master ;  it  is  not  much  they  need, 
but  this  little  they^tnust  have,  or  there  is  no  suc- 
cess ;  with  it,  nothing  pays  better  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  farm  of  the  same  cost. 

Now,  friends  of  the  bee,  just  give  them  this 
care  for  a  few  weeks,  and  Uien  they  will  care  for 
themselves.  I  am  often  inquired  of  as  to  the 
price  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  including  a  ^ood  hive. 
I  don't  know.  I  have  always  sold  mine  in  the 
spring,  about  this  time,  fbr  ten  dollars ;  never 
have  sold  any  without  a  hive,  but  should  suppose 
six  to  eight  dollars  a  fair  price.         Norfolk. 

King  Oak  HiU,  April,  1858. 


THS  T&OT7T. 


In  some  remarks  made  before  the  Farmexa' 
Club  in  New  York,  by  Robert  L«  Pell,  Esq.,  we 
find  the  following  interesting  information  con- 
cerning this  highly  esteeiAed  fish : 

"The  trout  is  the  only  fish  that  comes  in  and 
goes  out  of  season  with  the  deer ;  he  grows  rap- 
idly, and  dies  early  after  reaching  his  f^U  growtn. 
The  female  spawns  in  October-- at  a  difflBrent 
time  from  nearly  all  other  fish ;  after  which  both 
male  and  female  become  lean,  weak  and  unwhol- 
some  eating,  and,  if  examined  closely,  will  be 
found  covered  with  a  species  of  dove-shaped  in- 
sects, which  appear  to  suck  their  substance  from 
them ;  and  they  continue  sick  until  warm  weath- 
er, when  tiiey  rub  &e  insects  off  on  the  gravel, 
and  immediately  grow  strong.  The  female  is  the 
best  for  the  table.  She  may  be  known  by  her 
small  head  and  deep  body.  Fish  are  always  in 
season  when  Uieir  heads  are  so  small  as  to  be 
dtsproportioned  to  the  size  of  their  body.  The 
trout  is  less  oily  and  rich  than  the  salmon ;  the 
femsde  is  much  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  male ;  they  swim  rapidly,  and  often  leap,  Uke 
the  salmon,  to  a  great  height  when  ascending 
streams.  When  I  first  stocked  my  trout-pond,  1 
placed  1500  in  it,  and  was  accustomed  to  feed 
them  with  angle-worms,  rose-bugs,  crickets,  gran- 
hoppers,  &c.,  which  they  attacked  with  great  vo- 
racity, to  the  amusement  of  those  looking  on. 
They  grow  much  more  rapidly  in  ponds  than  in 
their  native  streams,  f^om  the  fact  that  they  are 
better  fed,  and  not  compelled  to  exercise.  Trout 
are  tiie  only  fish  known  to  me  that  possess  a 
voice,  which  is  perceived  by  pressing  them,  when 
they  emit  a  murmuring  sound,  and  tremble  all 


over. 


CuRCUUO.— Mr.  Walker  of  Kentucky,  through 
the  Ohio  VoMey  Farmer^  suggesU  the  following 
remedy  :-~"As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  attacked  take 
a  tin-pan»  into  which  Boap<sttds  has  been  placed 
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to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two ;  place  it  in  the 
tree  and  place  a  amall^  glass  ^lobe  lamp  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  which  permit  to  burn  all  night. 
In  darting  towards  the  light,  the  curculios  strike 
the  glass,  and  are  precipitated  into  the  liquid, 
from  which  they  are  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves." 

"BAIBUra  CAHB." 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^If  you  are^  not  already  weary 
of  the  accounts  of  cane-raising  experience,  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  own 
experiments.  You  Know  we  read  the  newspapers 
here.  Well,  last  winter  there  came  to  us  from 
the  north,  east  and  south,  such  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  results  of  Sorghum-raising  that  our 
little  Tillage  was  thrown  into  quite  an  excite- 
ment upon  the  matter.  One  gentleman  procured 
a  good  deal  of  seed  from  Washington  and  dis- 
tributed it,  and  others  sent  to  Boston  and  bought 
it  in  larger  quantities.  The  price  of  sugar  and 
molasses  were  daily  on  the  rise,  till  we  began  to 
fear  that  pies  and  cake  would  be  reminiscences, 
not  present  realities ;  besides,  the  Yankee  spirit 
of  independence  was  up,  and  we  were  ripe  for  a 
trial.  Now,  just  as  Spring  came  on,  I  haa  a  piece 
of  land  given  to  me  fbr  cultivation  if  I  wished  so 
to  use  it.  There  was  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  So 
enthusiastic  had  I  become  from  much  reading  of 
Sorghum  reports  that  I  would  gladly  have  nUed 
all  my  space  with  the  seed.  But  having  never 
held  the  plow  or  hoed  com,  X  could  not  cultivate 
my  land  m  person,  and  felt  troubled  as  to  how 
my  pantry  was  to  be  supplied  with  syrup.  For- 
tunately we  have  a  neighbor,  a  staid,  worthy  dea- 
con, who  thoroughly  understands  farming,  and 
when  I  told  him  about  my  land  he  kindly  offered 
to  ''take  it  to  the  halves,"  as  we  call  it  here  in  the 
country.  Now  this  pleased  me  very  much,  but 
how  in  the  world  should  I  manage  about  m^ 
** Sorghum  Sacckanaumf  I  had  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that  the  deacon  would  laugh  at  "hobbies" 
and  "newspaper  farming,"  and  it  was  therefore 
with  a  very  modest  manner  that  I  said,  "Deacon, 
I  should  like  very  well  to  try  a  little  of  the  new 
sugar  cane." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "so  should  I  j  I  have  read 
a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  papers,  and  'sugar 
has  ris'  so  much  that  it  will  be  quite  an  object  if 
we  can  make  some  ourselves."  Unfortunately, 
as  I  then  thought,  potatoes,  too,  "had  ris,"  and  m 
the  Deacon's  judgment  it  would  be  well  to  raise 
a  lew  bushels  and  a  little  com. 

We  consented,  at  the  same  time  thinking  how 
nice  it  would  be  if  we  could  have  it  all  in  su^r 
cane.  ^  "Sugar  cane"  on  our  New  England  soil  1 
How  it  would  remind  us  of  the  sunny  tropics. 
But  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  reticence  we  lim- 
ited ourselves  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
hills  of  the  sorghum. 

Time  passed--eom  and  potatoes  grew  apace, 
while  the  su^  cane  plants  looked  like  poor  sick- 
ly little  foreigners,  in  an  uncongenial  oume.  Our 
manure  was  guano  and  hen  manure.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  the  sugar  cane  began  to  "pick 
up,"  and  look  around,  as  if  astoniuied  to  find 
snch  a  hot  sun  in  our  skies ;  it  grew  apace,  leav- 
ing its  country  cousin,  the  Indian  corn,  auite  in 
the  shade.    And  now,  indeed,  we  xejoicea  in  oiir 


goodly  crop,  and  the  Deacon  would  sometimes 
come  by  five  o'clock  in  a  summer  morning  and 
smack  his  lips  in  anticipation  of  the  sweet  juices 
that  were  maturing  in  the  rapidly  growing  cane. 
Why,  Mr,  Editor,  you  could  almost  hear  it  grow, 
as  to  eeeing  there  was  no  mistake.  The  Deacon 
counted  the  stalks,  and  calculated  three  half- 
pints  of  juice  to  every  hill.  He  now  took  little 
need  of  com  and  potatoes — ^they  were  old  ao- 
quaintances,  and  forsaken  for  our  more  showy 
stranger. 

When  Autumn  came,  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  a  neighbor  who  lived  on  the  river  a  short  dis" 
tance  from  the  village,  constructed  a  small  mill, 
consisting  of  two  horizontal  iron  rollers  for  crush- 
ing the  cane,  and  two  feeding  rollers.  Near  this  he 
put  up  a  boiler  for  preparing  the  syrup.  I  wish, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  ccndd  have  gone  with  me  to 
"Uncle  Noah's,"  in  syrup  time.  You  would  have 
enjoyed  it.  He  is  a  wide-awake  man,  dead-set 
against  all  tyranny,  from  that  of  the  Russian 
Cxar  down  to  our  birch-loving  district  school 
master.  It  would  disturb  him  to  see  a  woman 
vote,  and  if  he  was  town  lister,  would  have  no 
desire  to  assess  a  tax  upon  the  small,  hardly* 
eamed  property  of  a  widow  or  maiden  lady.  No, 
he  flrmty  believes  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion should  go  together.  He  says  that  with  all 
the  new  spectacles  he  can  procure  he  can't  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  any  other 
way  than  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  he  is  so  stupid 
that  ne  don't  know  what  Mr.  Choate  means  by 
"glittering  generalities,"  for  to  him  they  are  plain 
truths.  It  would  have  pleased  you  to  see  him 
crushing  the  cane. 

He  was  to  take  our  cane  and  manufacture  it 
for  one-half  of  the  symp.  We  had  seventy  gal- 
lons of  juice,  but  from  these  seventy  gallons  we 
obtained  but  seven  gallons  of  syrup.  There  came 
a  sudden,  early  frost,  which  injured  the  cane  so 
that  we  Uiought  it  would  not  yield  so  much  sao- 
oharine  matter. 

You  will  perceive  that  our  share  firom  the  234 
hills  was  three  and  a  half  gallons.  Now  the 
deacon  had  to  strip  the  leaves  from  all  the  stalks 
before  they  could  be  crashed,  and  the  frost  had 
made  them  adhere  closer,  and  increased  the  la- 
bor. Then  there  was  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  mill,  all  of  which  brought 
up  our  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  syrup  to  quite 
a  respectable  price.  At  last  it  was  completed, 
and  tne  decaon  tasted — wo  tasted,  the  chil^en 
tasted,  and  one  looked  at  the  other,  then  we 
tasted  again,  then  a  silence.  I  wanted  to  say  it 
was  goocL,  but  I  couldn't  tell  a  lie.  The  deacon 
finally  said  he  liked  it,  and  he  thought  the  ntore 
one  ate  of  it,  the  better  they  would  like  it.  We 
tried  the  experiment,  and  kept  a  tumbler  of  it 
near  us  through  the  day,  and  occasionally  tasted 
as  we  have  seen  old  women  do  with  herb  tea, 
but  our  palates  were  inexorable ;  we  could  not 
like  it,  and  finally  we  told  the  deacon  if  he  would 
take  the  whole  for  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
stalks  and  the  expense  of  transporting  them  to 
the  mill,  we  would  'conclude  the  oargain.  He  as- 
sented,^and  we  iJiought  he  had  the  hardest  shwre, 
if  he  was  to  eat  the  syrup.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, we  furnished  land,  seed  and  manure — and 
learned  wisdom.  I  ought  to  add  that  our  Indian 
corn  was  good,  and  ripened  very  welly  notwith« 
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standing  the  wetness  of  the  season.  The  pota- 
toes were  very  fine,  mealy  and  delicious,  with  no 
symptoms  of  disease.  These  good  old  friends 
were  true  to  us,  and  if  I  farm  it  again,  I  shall 
cultivate  their  acquaintance  more  closely. 

We  used  to  scold  a  little,  Mr.  Editor,  because 
you  were  not  more  sanguine  about  the  results  of 
Sorghum,  and  thought  your  cautiousness  very 
largely  developed.  A.  E.  P. 

Springfidd,  R,  1858. 

Remarks. — We  yielded  a  good  deal  of  space 
last  year  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  advised  our  friends  to  try  it 
in  a  small  way,  and  have  more  recently  given 
many  accounts  of  results  in  various  quarters, — 
and  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to  is  this : — 
When  molasses  is  75  cents  a  gallon  in  the  win- 
ter or  early  spring,  and  the  prospect  is  strong 
that  it  will  remain  so,  it  will  be  wise  for  those  who 
have  light,  early  land,  to  cultivate  the  cane. 

We  give  the  above  article  because  the  story  is 
80  pleasantly  told,  and  because  its  results  are 
probably  those  of  nine  cases  in  ten  wherever 
the  trial  was  made  in  New  England.  We  do  not 
care  to  occupy  much  more  space  in  our  columns 
on  this  subject,  at  present 


F6r  ike  New  Eitgkmd  Fwruter, 
FBABS  ON  THS  QXHirOB  AKD  APFIJ2. 

"Where  is  the  benefit  of  thus  cultivating?" 
askfl  your  correspondent  "Essex,"  considering  the 
trees  are  to  be  set  so  deep  that  roots  may  start 
anew  from  the  pear  stock.  As  quince  roots  will 
cause  an  earlier  bearing,  and  continue  to  bear 
during  the  development  of  pear  roots,  we  ulti- 
mately get  pear  trees  on  their  own  permanent 
roots,  which  have  borne  from  the  time  they  were 
three  or  four  years  old — ^which  is  not  the  case 
with  original  pear  stocks. 

But  "why  not  graft  on  the  apple  stock  ?"  fur- 
ther inquires  your  correspondent.  The  afiinity 
between  the  pear  and  apple  is  not  so  close  as  be- 
tween the  pear  and  the  quince ;  and  although 
the  pear  takes  well  on  the  apple,  it  is  very  short 
Uvea — much  shorter  than  when  on  the  quince, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Per- 
haps if  the  pear  were  grafted  low  on  the  apple  for 
the  purpose  of  re-rooting,  it  might  not  live  to  ac- 
complisn  it— though  I  have  heard  oi  one  person 
who  has  tried  it  with  some  degree  of  success.  A 
few  years  ago  I  grafted  about  a  dozen  of  young 
apple  stocks  with  the  pear,  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  Though  growing  well  for  a  year  or  so, 
thev  soon  died«  and  only  the  Jargonelle  bore  one 
early  specimen,  and  then  also  perished.  I  have 
since  crafted  some  apple  stocks  close  to  the 
grouno,  to  ascertain  if  they  can  be  easilv  re-root- 
ed. I  have  heard  that  fine  specimens  of  the  Sec- 
kle  pear  have  been  grown  on  the  standard  apple 
tree ;  it  is  thought,  however,'that  this  is  an  ano- 
maly. Perhaps  most  any  pear  miffht  be  made  to 
bear  a  few  fruit  on  a  bearing  apple  tree,  as  the 
union  need  not  last  long  to  effect  it.  Some  one 
exhibited,  during  the  last  autumn,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  a  very  handsome 


Flemish  Beauty  pear,  grown  on  the  apple.  Such 
unions  being  short,  are  not  profitable. 

I  confess  I  have  some  sympathy  with  "Essex" 
in  his  implied  distrust  of  the  "little  quince." 
Where,  however,  persons  are  planting  a  fruit  gar- 
den, they  are  generally  impatient  to  see  their 
pear  trees  bear.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  well 
to  set  a  few  on  the  quince,  being  careful  to  plant 
them  in  a  rich  soil  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
junction. 

Query » — ^As  the  pear  will  groTi^  on  the  quince, 
the  quince  will  probably  grow  on  the  pear.  Has 
any  one  tried  tnis  on  a  standard  pear  P  If  the 
union  would  last  any  length  of  time,  it  might  be 
advisable,  as  the  ouince-borer  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  trees  would  present  a  ftiU,  weeping  top. 

W.  Medfordj  April,  1858.  D.  w.  L. 

For  the  New  England  Feamer, 

HOW  THF7  71SED  THBIB  CBOF8  IS 
MABBIilBHSAD. 

Mb.  EpiTOR : — As  some  of  your  readers  may 
like  to  know  what  we  call  high  farming  down 
our  way,  I  send  the  following  "table  of  contents" 
of  several  heaps  of  compost  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Seth  Hathawat,  of  this  town.  These  masses 
of  manure  were  fourteen  in  number,  having  a  di- 
ameter of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  with  an  average 
depth  of  about  four  feet,  and  were  all  designed 
to  be  applied  to  between  fourteen  and  fineen 
acres  of  tillage,  devoted  mostly  to  onions  and 
cabbages.    Contents,  viz.  x 

Glue  manure SOeovds. 

Nii^tioil SSoordi. 

Rotten  kelp  (lee  manure) lOoordt. 

Beech  sand 10tol2oordi. 

Mode  and  inrflMe  goH 14  to  IS  oocds. 

Lime  groands,— being  the  eedlmeDt— remaining  In  the 
pots  In  which  vklns  are  prepared  for  the  man- 
ntecturing  of  glue 11  eordi. 

Bone  mtanre .6  to  8  eordf. 

Waste  onions,  which  did  not  ftilly  bottom  last  year.  .250  barrels. 

With  such  data  before  them,  I  think  some  of 
your  readers  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  mam- 
moth cabbages,  onions,  and  other  vegetables 
which  have  made  Marblehead  famous  ih  Boston 
market,  and  made  the  names  of  her  handful  of 
farmers  occur  so  frequently  as  successful  compet- 
itors in  the  reports  of  the  Essex  County  Affricol- 
tural  Society.  *  *  Mr.  H.  works  up  ana  com- 
bines his  glue  manure  most  thoroughly  and  mi- 
nutely with  composting  materials,  and  in  this 
state,  considering  its  strength  and  durability,  es- 
timates it  at  nearly  double  the  value  of  barn  ma- 
nure ;  yet  his  father-in-law,  a  glue  manufacturer, 
informs  me  that  within  three  years  he  has  had 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  to  farmers  at  $2  per 
cord!  I  intend  to  keep  my  eye  on  Mr. 
Hafthaway's  acre,  and,  perhaps,  by«and-bye,  may 
report  how  such  manuring  pays.  Whatever  re- 
turns she  mav  make  him,  we  will  all  agree  that 
he  does  not  design  to  cheat  mother  Earth. 

Marbleliead,  Mass.         J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 


Chalk  for  Warts. — A  correspondent — ^W. 
H.  Bennett,  of  Warwick,  R  I.,  informs  us  that  by 
rubbing  chalk  frequently  on  warts,  they  will  dis- 
ap])ear.  In  several  instances  known  to  him  in 
which  this  simple  remedy  was  tried,  it  proved 
successfuL  We  have  known  slightly  moistened 
pearl-ash  to  remove  warts  by  rubbmg  it  upon 
them.— <6^ctcn<i^  American* 
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BVmDTIMB  AND  HABVB8T 

BT  J.  O.  WHTRIXB. 

A>  o'er  bis  fkxrrowed  flekU  which  lie 
Beneath  a  coldly-droppfng  liky, 
Yet  dUSk  with  wintef'f  melted  loew, 
The  haalNUidnui  goes  l»rth  to  soir  ; 

Thus,  Freedom,  on  the  bitter  blast 
The  Tentures  of  thy  seed  we  cast, 
And  tmst  to  wanner  son  and  rain, 
To  swell  the  germ,  and  All  the  grain. 

Who  calls  thjT  glorloos  serrloe  hard  ? 
Who  deems  It  not  Its  own  reward  ? 
Who,  for  Its  trials,  ooimts  It  less 
A  caose  of  praise  and  thaokftilness  ? 

It  maj  not  be  oar  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  In  the  ripened  field ; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  snmmer  eves. 
The  reaper's  song  among  the  sbsaTCt ; 

Yet  where  oar  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought. 
The  near  and  ftitue  Mend  In  one, 
And  whatsoe'er  is  willed  Is  done ! 

And  ours  the  gratefU  serrice  whenoe 
Conies,  day  l^  day,  Uie  recompense : 
The  hope,  the  trusty  the  purpose  stayed. 
The  fountain  and  the  noonday  shade. 

And  were  lUs  lUb  the  ntmoet  span, 
The  only  end  and  aim  of  man, 
Better  the  toU  of  fields  like  these 
Than  v^|^  dream  and  slotfaAil  ease. 

But  lift,  thottf^  fsUIng  nice  our  grain, 
Like  that  rerlTes  and  springs  again  j 
And,  early  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wait  in  heaten  their  harvest  day  I 


BUaGBBTIOKS  ABOUT  HAYKAKIKQ. 

Some  things  I  know,  and  others  I  should  like 
to  know.  I  know  that  this  life  is  too  short  to 
learn  everything  that  a  farmer  should  know  by 
actual  experiment;  therefore  it  is  neeessary  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  by  reading.  I 
wonld  therefore  recommend  that  every  fiumer 
who  can  should  take  and  read  the  Gauntry  OentU- 
man  or  CuUivcUor,  and  as  many  other  agricultu- 
ral papers  as  he  pleases.  I  tmnk  it  pays  well. 
Knowledge  and  Industry  are  what  elevate  the 
fiirmer,  or  one  man  above  another.  I  know  that 
horses  and  cattle  like  early  cut  hay  better  than 
that  which  is  cut  late.    They  will  fatten  on  it  by 

fiving  them  what  they  will  eat,  while  they  wiU 
arely  subsist  on  that  which  gets  dead  ripe  be- 
fore it  is  cut.  Cows  which  go  to  pasture  early  in 
the  spring  will  make  yellow  butter, -and  so  they 
will  in  winter  if  fed  on  early  cut  hay,  if  it  be  weU 
cured.    It  is  more  work  to  make  hay  of  early  cut 

frass,  than  that  which  stands  and  dries  up  before 
eing  cut.  It  is  an  old  adage,  "to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."  I  think  hay  dried  in  the 
shade,  is  more  fragrant  and  better  than  if  dried 
in  the  sun.  But  in  haying  time  we  are  in  haste 
to  dry  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  it  into  the 
barn  out  of  the  way  of  the  rain.  I  have  noticed 
that  women  who  have  occasion  to  gather  herbs 
for  winter  use,  usually  sather  them  when  in  blos- 
Bom,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade.  I  believe  it  13 
correct.  If  it  be  so  with  herbs,  is  it  not  so  with 
grass?  I  don't  know  which  wOl  pay  best — ^to 
cut  meadows  once  or  twice  the  same  season.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  cut  twice;  and  I  think 


the  quantity  will  be  as  much  or  more  on  the  right 
kind  of  land,  if  cut  twice  the  same  season.  I  do 
not  know  but  grass  would  be  more  likely  to  kill 
or  die  out,  if  out  twice  a  year ;  think  it  would ; 
but  would  it  not  pay  to  reseed  it  every  two  or 
three  ^'ears  ? 

I  wish  you  would  persuade  John  Doe  or  Kich- 
ard  Roe,  or  some  of  those  big  farmers  who  own 
a  hay-scale,  to  take,  say  two  acres  of  meadow 
ground,  cut  one  acre  early  so  as  to  cut  it  twice  the 
same  season,  and  the  other  acre  to  cut  but  once, 
and  weigh  it  in  and  weigh  it  out  again  on  feed- 
ing, and  feed  it  to  two  steers  or  cattle  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  weigh  them  every  few  days,  so  as 
to  determine  which  is  the  most  economical  plan, 
or  which  will  pay  the  best.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  result  of  such  an  experiment  in'the  Counhy 
QeniUman, — Country  Gentleman, 


fbr  Ike  JWns  E^Umd  Farmer, 
IiSSTTBB  mOM  MB.  PBSirOH. 
THE  ALPS  AXD  GLACIERS. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — On  the  12th  day  of  Au- 
gust, at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my 
three  Canadian  friends  and  I,  on  our  mules,  and 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  guides  and  mule-drivers, 
left  Martigny  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  Tete  Noir 
pass  to  Chamouni,  in  Sardinia.  It  is  called  a 
ten  hours'  ride,  for  nobody  in  these  countries  has 
any  other  idea  of  distance  than  by  the  time  occu- 
pied in  travelling.  The  morning  was* clear  and 
warm,  and  as  we  wound  along  in  single  file  up 
the  narrow  path,  we  often  turned  to  gaze  with 
admiration  at  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Rhone 
which  stretched  many  leagues  away  behind  us, 
and  at  the  snowy  mountain  peaks  which  lifted 
their  heads  in  the  far  distance. 

8oon,  however,  the  winding  pathway  led  us 
among  the  high  hills,  and  amidst  forest  trees 
which  shut  out  all  prospect  in  the  rear,  and  over- 
taking a  party  consisting  of  an  English  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  and  sister,  and  an  American 
clergyman,  we  were  soon  mingled  in  one  party, 
sometimes  walking  down  the  hills  too  steep  for 
comfort  or  safety,  sometimes  conversing  at  the 
top  of  our  voices,  as  we  filed  along  on  our  mules, 
and  so  making  the  most  of  our  new  acquaintances, 
till  we  reached  the  Barberine  house,  a  little  more 
than  half  way,  where  we  left  our  mules  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot. 

We  soon  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  Mont  . 
Blanc,  towering  up  clear  and  white  in  the  sun- 
light, magnificent  in  the  distance.  Then  we  came 
close  down  upon  the  Argentine  glacier,  sloping 
quite  into  the  valley,  in  the  gorge  of  the  moim- 
tains,  a  strangely  grand  sight,  of  a  field  of  snow 
and  ice,  extending  for  miles  firom  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow,  like  a  frozen  river  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  width,  down  to  where  the  wheat  and  oats 
were  ripening  in  the  August  sultry  sun. 

After  dinner  at  Chamouni,  at  the  London  Ho- 
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tel,  over  which  the  American  and  English  flags 
were  waving  to  attract  just  such  patriots  as  oiir- 
selvesy  we  walked  up  to  the  small  church  and  in- 
to the  fields,  and  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
watched  the  sunlight  on  the  mountain  peaks, 
glistening  like  silver  with  rainhow  hues,  as  the 
shadows  from  the  valleys  crept  softly  up  the  hill> 
sides.  There  was  no  cloud  or  mist  around  the 
lofty  peaks,  and  one  hy  one  the  twilight  cast  her 
mantle  over  them,  till  the  brightness  of  all  was 
dimmed,  except  one  distant  lofty  summit  which 
before  had  seemed  no  higher  than  the  rest,  but 
now  we  saw,  as  the  sunlight  still  glanced  from 
this,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  sunk  into 
shade,  that  Mont  Blanc,  with  his  glorious  fore- 
head bathed  in  light,  looked  down  on  all  around 
him.  Next  day  was  clear  and  bright,  and,  as  I 
watched  the  sunrise  on  the  mountains  which  rise 
almost  like  a  wall  on  the  east  of  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  every  wave  of  the  ocean  of  snow 
which  covers  them  was  plainly  visible.  We  took 
an  early  start  on  foot  up  Mt.  Anvert,  by  a  steep 
and  crooked  path,  and  there  at  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  elevation  above  the  valley,  and  eight 
thousand  above  the  ocean  level,  we  looked  down 
upon  the  famous  Mer  de  Glace.  This  is  one  of 
the  glaciers,  and  here  about  three  miles  above  the 
lower  end*  of  it  we  crossed  to  the  other  side  upon 
the  ice.  The  passage  did  not  seem  to  me  either 
difficult  or  dangerous,  though  some  of  our  party 
availed  themselves  constantly  of  the  helping 
hand  of  the  guides  to  steady  their  steps. 

It  is  a  rough  river  of  ice  of  about  half  a  mile 
in  width,  not  smooth,  like  ice  formed  where  it 
lies,  but  rough  and  broken,  as  if  a  sea  of  ice  of 
many  feet  in  thickness  had  been  broken  up  by  a 
torrent  and  swept  down  from  above,  till  it  was 
jammed  into  the  mountain  pass  in  a  perfect  chaos 
of  confusion.  The  guides  have  small  flags  post- 
ed up  at  intervals  to  indicate  a  pafe  pathway, 
and  they  carry  hatchets  with  which  .they  cut 
notches  in  the  large  masses  of  ice  over  which  we 
dimbed. 

We  passed  close  by  large  fissures  where  the 
masses  of  ice  were  separated,  which  appeared  to 
be  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  across  narrow  passes 
as  if  on  huge  cakes  of  ice  set  on  edge.  Stones 
and  earth  are  in  places  mingled  with  the  ice,  and 
all  this  seems  to  substantiate  the  theory  that 
these  glaciers  are  formed  by  avalanches  of  snow 
and  ice  which  slide  from  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
mountains. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  whole  mass  slides  down 
into  the  valley,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  glacier, 
which  juts  out  like  a  tongue  between  the  green 
fields  and  pastures  which  almost  touch  its  sides, 
a  river  of  roaring,  foaming  water  constantly 
rushes  from  beneath  it.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
about  three  miles  from  where  we  crossed  to  the 


lower  end  of  the  glacier.  Occasionally  a  guide 
or  traveller  falls  into  the  deep  fissures  in  the  ice 
in  crossing,  and  they  say  that  it  takes  about  for- 
ty years  for  those  unfortunate  individuals  to 
make  the  passage  out  at  the  lower  end,  showing 
that  the  glacier  moves  at  about  the  speed  of  three 
miles  in  that  period  of  time.  We  were  solemnly 
assured  that  there  are  three  guides  now  on  the 
passage,  and  that  one  of  them  is  anxiously 
looked  for  every  year  by  his  posterity,  and  ex- 
pected to  come  out  in  as  good  a  state  of  preser- 
vation as  the  elephant  that  was  found  in  Siberia, 
frozen  up  probably  before  the  time  of  Noah. 

After  crossing  the  ice,  we  walked  down  on  the 
other  side,  climbing  along  by  the  side  of  a  per- 
pendicular precipice,  holding  by  a  rope  fastened 
with  staples  to  the  rock,  for  many  rods,  looking 
down  all  the  vray  upon  the  glacier  at  our  feet. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  large  masses  of  ice  were 
constantly  falling  as  the  water  beneath  loosened 
the  foundation,  and  occasionally  a  crash  like  the 
report  of  a  field-piece,  told  that  a  great  mass  of 
ice  had  fallen  off  from  the  end  of  the  glacier, 
which  seems  to  stand  some  fifty  feet  high,  and  to 
preserve,  by  some  means,  a  square  wall  at  its  ter- 
mination. All  through  the  day  we  had  fine  views 
of  the  mountains,  and  at  night  arrived  at  our  ho- 
tel, after  a  rough  walk  of  twenty  miles,  with  less 
feeling  of  fatigue  than  a  quarter  of  that  distance 
gave  us  in  our  early  attempts  at  pedestrianism. 

The  agriculture  of  this  valley  is  not  extensive. 
Crops  of  wheat  and  oats  were  growing  in  the  nar- 
row plains  in  the  Valleys.  Flocks  of  she-goats, 
each  with  a  bell  on  her  neck,  were  driven  at 
night  home  to  the  village  to  be  milked.  High 
up  on  the  mountains  we  could  see  little  villages 
of  small  cottages,  where  a  few  cows  and  goats 
are  kept.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  mountain 
passes,  where  nothing  but  a  mule  can  travel, 
there  were  away  up  above  our  path,  houses  and 
attempts  at  fields  of  grain.  The  hunters  shoot 
chamois  and  some  other  kinds  of  mountain  goats 
or  deer.  Where  there  are  wider  valleys,  grapes 
are  grown  on  the  sunny  slopes,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  region  about  Chamouni  is  baarren  and  deso- 
late, and  the  inhabitants  subsist  mainly  by  the 
expenditures  of  travellers  who  are  attracted 
thither  by  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scenery.  From 
Chamouni  we  took  post-horses  to  Geneva,  a  long 
bnt  pleasant  day's  ride  of  nearly  fifty  miles. 

The  scenery  is  picturesque  and  grand  through 
most  of  the  route,  with  fine  views  backward  of 
Mont  Blanc  We  dined  at  Bonneville,  and  then 
journeyed  on  through  a  pleasant  Rhine-like  vine 
land  down  the  river  Arve  till  we  reached  the  ele- 
gant  aristocratic  city  of  Geneva.  Here  again  we 
seemed  to  have  found  one  of  those  cities  peculiar 
to  continental  Europe,  devoted,  like  Brussels  and 
Paris,  to  luxury  and  elegant  amusement.  Beauti- 
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ful  walks  among  trees  and  fountains  and  statues 
ornament  the  shores  of  the  lake  in  front  of  the 
stately  and  palace^like  hoteb.  In  the  evening, 
bands  of  music  surrounded  by  parties  of  elegant- 
ly dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  perform- 
ing in  a  garden  by  one  of  the  bridges,  while 
graceful  pleasure  boats  were  gliding  from  point 
to  point  on  the  lake.  This,  however,  is  but  the  out- 
side impression  of  Geneva,  a  dty  famed  fbr  its  de- 
votion to  science  and  learning  as  well  as  the  arts, 
and  famous  as  the  residence  of  Calvin,  and  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Puritans. 

In  a  former  letter  written  at  Lyons,  I  have 
hastily  sketched  my  joumeyings  to  that  dty, 
and  if  in  this  or  others  of  my  letters,  repetitions 
or  omissions  are  noticed,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  what  I  have  written  abroad  has  been 
in  haste,  and  almost  on  the  wing,  and  that  no 
copies  have  been  kept.  The  freshness  of  a  first 
impression  has  seemed  to  me  of  more  interest 
than  a  more  careful  narrative  from  notes  or  re* 
vised  correspondence. 


A.     C.    Xa 


JFVr  the  New  England  Farmer, 

BT70KWHIDAT  BBAIT  AND   BTBAT^--.OX- 

YOKIGS. 

Mr.  Bbown  : — ^I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  buckwheat  bran  ?  I  have  fed  it  mixed 
with  oats,  to  horses,  puttine  in  about  twelve 
quarts  of  bran  to  one  bushel  of  oats,  and  am  con- 
fident that  it  has  been  injurious  to  the  animals ; 
had  I  fed  the  oats  dear,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
same  quantity  would  have  put  the  horses  in  bet- 
ter condition. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  buckwheat  straw 
used  as  bedding  for  hogs  would  eventually  cause 
their  death.    Is  it  so  ? 

I  would  like  to  inquire  what  is  the  beet  kind  of 
a  yoke  for  oxen  to  work  in,  L  e.,  a  long  or  a 
short  one  ?  I  am  told  hj  one  they  will  work  the 
best  and  draw  the  most  m  a  short  voke ;  another 
says  the  reverse.  My  opinion  is  that  it  depends 
upon  circumstances ;  if  a  pair  of  cattle  are  equal 
in  strength  to  each  other,  they  will  work  to  the 
best  advantage  in  a  long  yoke.  In  matohinjOf  cat- 
tle, the  weight  of  each  should  be  ascertamed ; 
this  is  the  most  essential  point.  Supposing  their 
horns  are  not  exactly  alike,  or  one  may  be  a  lit- 
tle darker  red  than  the  other,  fdiat  matter  is  it  P 
If  they  are  equal  to  each  other  in  weight,  they  are 
apt  to  be  equal  in  strength,  and  if  they  are  equal 
m  stren^h,  when  worBng  in  a  long  yoke,  one 
will  not  oe  constantly  behind  the  other,  or  crowd- 
lag  against  the  tongue.  If  they  are  not  matched 
in  this  manner,  it  ought  not  to  be  said  they  are 
well  matched.  If  you  desire  to  work  them  in  a 
long  yoke,  give  the  weak  one  the  advantage,  by 
pladng  him  farther  from  the  tongue,  whidi  can 
be  done  by  boring  the  hole  in  the  yoke  farther 
from  the  centre.  It  is  best,  however,  to  give 
such  cattle  a  short  yoke. 

OrweU,  F^.,  18d8.        Edmund  H*  Benson. 


substance,  and  rattles  like  a  "pocket  of  walnuts,'' 
when  shaken. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  lying  upon  buck- 
wheat straw  should  be  hurtful  to  swine. 

Your  remarks  upon  matching  cattle  and  fitting 
yokes  are  valuable.  Those  subjects  need  more 
attention. 

TOKATOXB— SUPFOBTH^a  AJDTD  8HOBT- 

jsasnjiihJN. 

Few  gardens  are  now  found  unsupplied  with 
tomatoes,  but  very  few  persons  take  pains  to  cid- 
tivate  them.    The  vines  are  usually  left  to  strag- 

fle  ad  libitum.  This  is  both  bad  economy  and 
ad  taste.  If  tomatoes  are  planted  in  rows,  a 
convenient  plan  is  to  put  up  stakes  on  both  sides 
of  each  row,  and  nail  on  horizontal  strips  or  slats 
to  keep  the  vines  perpendicular.  They  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  three  to  five  feet.  By 
this  means  the  vines  will  show  much  better,  es- 
pecially when  covered  with  ripened  fruit  cluster- 
mg  thickly  upon  the  sides.  The  fruit  itself  will 
be  much  superior  to  that  matured  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  shade.  Strong  twine  or  wires  may  be 
substituted  for  the  horizontal  slats.  A  cheaper 
process  of  supporting  tomatoes  is  to  bush  them, 
in  the  same  manner  that  beans  or  peas  are  treat- 
ed. Our  own  tomatoes  are  planted  around  the 
border  of  the  garden,  and  trained  upon  the  fence, 
the  vines  being  upheld  by  strips  of  leather,  dou- 
bled around  the  stalks  and  fastened  to  the  fence 
with  small  nails. 

Tomatoes  are  also  benefited  by  shortening-in. 
Three-fourths  of  the  mature  fruit  is  produced 
upon  a  small  part  of  the  vine  nearest  to  the  root, 
say  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  length.  It  is 
recommended  to  stop  the  further  development 
of  vines  after  a  fair  supply  of  fifuit  is  set,  by 
clipping  off  the  vines  growing  beyond.  The  dip- 
ping should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  a  supply  of 
foliage  is  required  to  gather  food  from  tne  air. 
One  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  in  our  ac- 
quaintance made  it  a  rule  to  let  no  vine  extend 
beyond  four  feet  from  its  root — Am.  Agncutturist. 


BIiASTIVa  STiriCFS. 


Remarks. — ^Buckwheat  bran,  we  understand, 
IB  nearly  valueless  as  food.    It  is  a  hard,  shelly 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  relates  the  experience  of 
W.  A.  Gill,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  clearing  a  field 
of  stumps  by  gunpowder,  which  really  appears 
to  be  a  most  powerful  "stump  extractor.**  He 
cleared  a  stumpy  field  of  twenty  acres  cheaply 
and  expeditiously,  the  following  plan  being  pur- 
sued for  each  stump : 

"Select  a  solid  place  in  a  large  root,  near  the 
ground,  and  with  an  inch  and  a  quarter  augur 
bore  in,  slanting  downward,  to  as  near  the  heart 
of  the  base  of  the  tap-root  as  you  can  judge ; 
then  put  in  a  charge  of  one  or  two  ounces  of 
powder,  with  a  safety  fuse,  and  tamp  in  dry  clay 
or  ordinarv  tamping  material,  to  fill  the  hole, 
some  six  inches  above  the  charge ;  then  touch 
fire  to  the  fuse  and  get  out  of  the  way.  The  blast 
will  usually  split  the  stump  into  three  pieces,  and 
make  it  hop  right  out  of  the  ground.  ^  If  the 
charge  is  put  in  too  high  up,  the  blast  will  only 
split  the  top  of  the  stump,  without  lifting  it." 
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/br  the  New  Bngland  JParnuir, 

HOW  7BIEND  OIiIVBB  BAIBBB 
FOBKBB8. 

"Oliver's  the  hand  to  raise  hogs,"  sayi  Uncle 
Tom ;  "it  does  beat  all  natur  how  he  will  make 
the  critters  grow !''  Holloa !  Oliver,  said  I,  is 
that  so  P  Come,  then,  you  must  tell  us  all  about 
it.  'jYou  see,"  said  Ouver,  "I  always  buys  the 
mangiest,  scouriest  thing  you  ever  did  see,  and 
yet  I  always  gets  a  good  pig  out  of  him.  When 
a  drover  comes  along  with  a  poor,  weak,  thin, 
sickly  critter  in  his  lot  and  I  gets  my  eyes  on 
him,  why,  I  generally  gets  him  at  a  bargam,  and 
I  soon  sets  him  going  towards  being  a  fat  porker. 
Now  there's  Mason,  ne  had  a  poor,  sick  hog  that 
had  the  scours  as  dreadfully  as  ever  you  did  see ; 
my  conscience !  there  wasn't  anything  left  of  him! 
Well,  you  see,  I  went  to  Mason  to  know  what  he 
would  take  for  him,  but  he  was  so  awfully  used 
up  that  he  said  he  wouldn't  sell  him  at  no  rate. 
So  I  gets  him  to  bring  him  down  to  my  place  for 
a  dolUr,  and  goes  to  work  on  him.  I  goes  up  in 
the  pastures  and  gets  some  hardback  and  makes 
a  strong  tea  of  it,  and  pours  it  down  his  throat, 
and  I  didn't  have  to  do  it  but  twice  before  it  cured 
him  entirely ;  and  then  you  had  better  believe  I 
started  him !  In  a  week  or  two,  I  sold  him  to 
Beuben,  and  a  splendid  hog  he  made. 

"Then,  again,  there's  Ben  Pritchard ;  he  and  I 
bought  hogs  out  of  the  same  drove ;  he  gave  six 
dollars  for  his  two,  and  took  his  pick  of  uie  best, 
and  I  gave  one  dollar  seventy-nve  cents  for  my 
one,  and  he  was  the  poorest  in  the  drove ;  he  was 
as  awful  looking  a  cntter  as  ever  you  seed.  Well, 
Ben  he  comes  over  and  looks  at  mine,  and  says, 
'Oliver,  why,  what  under  the  sun  have  you  got 
Here !  I  wouldn't  take  that  hog  for  a  gift !'  I 
says  nothing,  but  thinks  I  to  myself,  111  give  jou 
a  tussle  to  beat  him,  my  boy,  if  it's  a  possible 
thing.  Ben  he  used  to  pass  by  about  dinner-time, 
and  so  sometimes  he  d  take  a  peep  at  my  pig : 
well,  pretty  soon  he  b^an  to  stare  rather  hard. 
I  used  to  see  him,  but  1  says  nothing.  By-and- 
by  he  would  stare  and  stare  and  scratch  his  head 
dreadfully ;  and  one  day  he  says  to  me,  'plague 
take  it,  Oliver,  I  don't  see  how  under  the  sun  you 
do  that !'  *Do  what,  Ben,'  says  I,  for  vou  see  I 
pretends  as  though  I  didn't  know  what  he  meant 
'Why,  how  do  you  get  that  hog  to  grow  so  ?' 
'O,  never  mind  about  that,  Ben,'  said  I,  'we'll 
just  wait  and  see  how  he  comes  out.'  Well,  sir, 
when  I  comes  to  kill  my  hoc,  and  I  killed  him 
ten  days  before  his,  mine  weigned  more  than  both 
of  his  together,  and  mine  was  a  one  dollar  sev- 
enty-five hog  and  his  two  cost  six  dollars !  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  I  at  once  acknowl- 
edged, with  emphasis,  that  it  was  a  grunter  of  a 
story. 

Now,  Oliver,  said  I,  you  must  tell  us  the  secret 
of  all  this ;  how  can  you  take  the  "tag-rag  and 
bobtail"  of  every  drove  that  comes  along,  and 
make  such  excellent  porkers  out  of  them  ?  Now 
out  with  the  facts,  every  one  of  them. 

"Well,"  said  friend  Oliver,  "I'll  teU  you  the 
whole  secret ;  it's  just  this :  Taking  good  care  of 
ifie  critters^  and  feeding  them  just  what  they  like, 
with  a  little  knack  at  getting  as  much  inside  of 
Hum  as  possible.  When  I  takes  a  poor  critter,  I 
nakes  it  a  point  first  to  start  him ;  so  I  first  gives 
him  a  gooa  scrubbing,  once  or  twice,  and  I  boils 


up  some  sweet  com  and  milk  and  feeds  to  him, 
or  I  boils  up  some  hasty-budding  with  milk  and 
mixes  a  little  molasses  with  it ;  iust  give  them 
most  anything  they  like  best,  to  give  them  a  start, 
and  when  they  once  f^ets  started  I  gets  inside  of 
them  all  I  can.  For  instance,  I  gives  them  some 
meal,  and  when  they  have  eaten  all  that  they  will  of 
that,  I  throw  in  a  few  clams  or  some  fi^.h  or  some 
waste  stu£f  from  the  slaughter-house,  and  they 
eat  that  too ;  so  I  tfets  more  inside  of  them,  and 
that's  what  does  the  business.  You  see,  get  all 
inside  of  them  you  can  get  them  to  eat,  by  giv- 
ing them  sometning  else  when  they  have  eaten 
their  fill  of  one  thin^.  As  for  making  anything 
out  of  a  hog  by  giving  them  meal,  meal,  mea^ 
everlastingly,  I  don't  believe  in  it." 

Well,  Oliver,  said  I,  you  have  given  us  some 
ideas  on  hog-raising  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
practical  experience;  why  don't  you  put  your 
ideas  on  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community? 
Why  don't  you  pen  them  for  some  agricultural 
paper?  "O!"  said  Oliver,  "I  am  not  used  to 
that  sort  of  business ;  it  doesn't  run  in  my  line, 
you  see." 

So,  Messrs.  Editors,  as  it  didn't  run  in  Mend 
Oliver's  line  to  put  his  report  on  paper,  I  have 
attempted,  humbly,  to  do  it  for  him ;  and  I  have 
a  notion  that  "Uncle  Tom"  will  assent  to  it  as 
very  nearly  a  literal  transcript.         J.  J.  H.  G. 

marblehead,  Mass, 


HOW  TO  DBBTBOY  BBVBH. 

The  Berkshire  Otdturist  replies  as  follows  to 
some  inquiries  in  our  columns,  as  to  the  best 
method  of  destroying  bushes  in  pastures : — 

"Bush  Whacker"  may  have  some  peculiarity 
relative  to  the  location  of  his  pasture  and  its 
connection  with  other  lands  of  the  farm  which 
would  be  important  to  be  known,  and  which  it 
might  have  been  well  to  have  given.  In  the  or- 
dinary position  of  such  lands  we  should  feel  com- 
petent to  give  a  practical  if  not  specific  answer 
to  the  inquiry.  It  would  be  something  like  the 
following : 

In  the  first  place,  see  that  there  is  a  fence 
which  will  keep  all  cattle  from  breaking  into  the 
pasture.  In  the  second  place,  see  that  no  crea- 
tures are  tump  I  in.  These  are  the  main  direc- 
tions, and  if  the  ground  is  literally  covered  with 
bushes,  we  care  but  little  of  what  Kind,  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  If  there  are  large  spots  free 
from  bushes,  plow  them  as  well  as  you  can,  some- 
time in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  as  soon 
as  the  chestnuts,  beech-nuts,  acorns  and  other 
seeds  of  the  forest  trees  are  ripe,  plant  the  spota 
with  the  seeds  of  such  trees  as  are  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  An  eye  placed  upon  the  neighboring  for- 
ests, and  espedally  such  as  are  of  second  growth, 
will  direct  wnat  woods  it  maybe  expedient  to  culti- 
vate. Wait  patiently  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
and  you  will  find  your  present  p-^sts  have  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  place  a  wood  and  timber  lot, 
which  will  enrich  you  and  your  children,  and  prove 
a  blessing  to  all  the  community.  If  you  still  persist 
in  making  a  pasture  of  it,  you  can  then  cut  off 
the  timber  and  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  for  land 
and  interest  Bum  the  brush,  and  put  on  a  flock 
of  sheep ;  feed  close  two  or  three  years,  and  you 
will  have  a^fine,  clean  pasture. 
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We  never  yet  saw  a  piece  of  stony  ground 
covered  witli  shrubs  of  any  description,  but  had 
many  young  forest  trees  intermingled.  These 
are  often  kept  browsed  down  by  cattle,  but  the 
short  time  required  to  make  a  forest  of  them  is 
surprising  to  one  who  has  not  ffiven  attention  to 
this  point.  There  are  many  tnousands  of  acres 
of  rough  land  in  this  State  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  timber,  and  of  all  others-— mountain 
ledges  excepted — ^the  old  pastures,  cold  and  heavy, 
full  of  stone  and  covered  with  moss,  brakes  and 
useless  shrubs,  stand  first.  This  is,  in  our  view, 
the  only  way  in  which  these  lands  can  ever  be  re- 
stored to  fertility.  Manuring  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  extirpation  of  shrubs  from  rough, 
wet  ground  is  next  to  impossible,  and  in  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  soil,  moss  and  brakes  would 
soon  fill  their  place  were  the  shrubs  destroyed. 


Far  fhe  New  JBngUmd  JFbrnwr. 
HOTIV  TO  H  ASB  A  QOOD  BBIirOZil]  BOOF. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^An  article  on  this  subject  in 
your  November  number  for  1857,  has  led  me  to 
make  the  following  remarks. 

It  appears  that  the  writer  of  that  article  was  a 
carpenter ;  I  also  am  a  carpenter ;  have  had  an 
experience  of  over  fifty  vears  in  makine  and  re- 
pairing roofs,  and  would  wish  to  lay  before  your 
readers  a  few  considerations  as  the  result  of  my 
long  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important,  in  order  to 
make  a  tight  sningle  roof,  that  it  should  have  a 
good  pitch ;  forty-five  degrees  is  none  too  much 
when  It  can  conveniently  be  had ;  this,  in  a  laree 
building,  may  be  a  little  too  much  to  look  weU, 
but  in  small  buildings  more  is  better,  both  for 
looks  and  utility ;  it  gives  opportunity  for  the 
water  to  run  off  freely,  and  the  roof  soon  dries. 
One  reason  why  roofs  decay  so  soon,  and  become 
leaky,  is  their  flatness, — they  hold  the  water  for 
a  long  time ;  it  penetrates  the  wood,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  causes  a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  de- 
composition takes  place,  and  the  life  and  strength 
of  the  wood  is  soon  destroyed. 

Shaved  shingles  I  conceive  to  be  better  than 
sawed,  for  this  reason :  they  are  free  from  that 
roughness  which  the  sawed  shingle  possesses, 
serving  as  a  sponge  to  hold  the  water,  and  caus- 
ing  the  shingles  to  decay,  and  then  the  general 
•surface  of  the  shaved  shingle  is  not  so  level  as 
the  sawed,  and  of  course  they  do  not  lay  down 
so  close  to  the  shingles  below,  which  gives  the 
air  free  circulation  to  dry  the  shingle,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  rotting. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  shaved  shingles,  is, 
they  run  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  do  not 
so  readily  absorb  the  water  as  the  cross-grained, 
sawed  shingles. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  roof  covered  with 
shaved  shingles  will  last  a  tliird  longer  than  one 
covered  with  sawed  shingles  made  out  of  the 
same  kind  of  stuff. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  prevent 
shingles  from  decaying  when  laid,  but  all  have 
not  proved  alike  successful.  Smearing  over  with 
tar  has  been  tried^  but  has  not  succeeded  well. 
Painting  roofs  after  they  have  been  shingled  has 
been  tried,  but  this  is  really  worse  than  useless. 
Oiling  or  painting  shingles  and  drying  them  be- 


fore they  are  laid,  is  a  good  way,  but  is  too  ex* 
pensive  for  common  use.  A  better  and  much 
cheaper  way  is  to  make  use  of  lime.  In  the 
course  of  my  experience  and  observation  on  roofsy 
I  have  always  found  that  where  shingles  have 
come  in  contact  with  lime,  they  are  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  where  they  have 
not  been  exposed  to  it  \  even  the  small  quantity 
that  comes  off  a  whitewashed  chimney,  in  the 
course  of  yearsy  will  have  a  surprising  effect  on 
the  shingles  around  it.  There  are  three  impor« 
tant  advantages  to  be  derived  from  making  use 
of  lime  on  shingles. 

The  first  iS|  it  preserves  the  shingles  in  a  good 
de^ee  f)rom  moisture.  Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  examine  a  well  whitewashed  roof  in  the 
morning  when  the  dew  is  on,  will  readily  see  that 
the  moisture  does  not  penetrate  through  the 
whitewash,  and  thus  it  serves  as  a  shield  to  pre- 
vent the  shingles  from  the  decaying  effect  of  wet- 
ting and  drying,  and  although  it  is  not  a  perfect 
preventive  urom  moisture,  yet  it,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, preserves  the  shingles  from  that  process  of 
wetting  and  drying  to  which  unprotected  shingles 
are  exposed,  and  which  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
speedy  decay  of  so  many  roofs. 

Another  important  advantage  from  using  lime 
on  shingles,  is,  it  fills  the  pores  of  the  wood  with 
the  salts  of  the  lime,  which  hardens  the  wood 
and  renders  it  more  impervious  to  the  water. 

A  third  advantage  from  the  use  of  lime,  is,  it 
serves  to  keep  the  shingles  clean  from  all  impu* 
rities,  and  esjiecially  from  moss,  which  so  com- 
monly grows  on'  roofs,  and  which  serves  as  a 
sponge  to  hold  the  water,  and  prevents  the  roof 
from  drying. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  shingles  for  laying,  I 
would  observe — ^take  a  cistern  or  long  tub,  put 
in  about  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake  it 
with  warm  water,  reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of 
whitewash,  immerse  your  shingles  in  the  liquid, 
let  them  lay  about  two  hours,  take  them  out  and 
cast  them  promiscously  into  a  pile,  let  them  re- 
main two  or  three  da^,  and  they  will  be  fit  for 
laying.  When  the  shingles  are  laid,  whitewash 
the  wttole  roof  over  anew,  and  you  will  have  a 
roof  that  will  do  good  service. 

New  Hampshire  Carpenter. 

Berry,  N.  EL,  1858. 


DUST. 

From  whence  does  it  all   comeP    You  mav 
sweep  your  room  twice  every  day,  and  you  will 
find  that  a  cloud  of  dust  arises  every  time  the 
broom  and  the  floor  make  acquaintance.    You 
may  dust  every  article  of  furniture,  every  book,, 
every  picture ;   you  may  take  care  to  shake  your 
duster  out  of  the  window,  and  your  own  clothes 
out  in  the  yard;   you  may  wipe  all  about  the- 
book-shelves  and  the  floor  with  a  damp  cloth ;; 
and  yet  after  all  your  labor,  there  will  oe  dust. 
Dust  flying  in  the  air;  dust  settling  on  the  books, 
and  tables ;   dust  on  the  pictures,  on  the  flowers. 
— dust,  dust  everywhere.    It  is  discouraging* 

You  think,  perhaps,  'tis  because  the  room  in 
which  you  sit  is  so  large ;  you  think  that  if  you 
were  in  snugger  quarters,  there  would  not  be 
much  of  this  annoyance;  you,  therefore,  move  in- 
to a  smaller  apartment,  but  you  are  worse  off  now 
than  you  were  before.    You  can't  turn  around 
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quick,  nor  even  heave  a  sieb,  without  setting  in 
motion  ten  thousand  particles  of  dust.  You  may 
sweep  till  your  broom  fails,  and  dust  till  your 
arms  fall  off,  and  the  story  will  be  always  the 
same.  Even  out  at  sea,  where  the  good  ship 
rides  the  billows  thousands  of  miles  from  land, 
the  dust  gathers.  It  matters  not  how  much  the 
sailors  rub  the  masts  and  holy-stone  the  decks, 
the  dust  will  gather,  e\en  amid  the  salt  spray  of 
the  sea.  It  is  for  ever  flying  and  settling  where- 
ever  there  is  any  solid  substance  on  which  it  can 
alight.  Where  it  comes  from  is  no  mystery,  when 
we  remember  what  sort  of  things  we  are. 

"Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn,'' is  written  on  clothing,  on  wood,  and  iron, 
and  steel  just  as  truly  as  it  is  on  frail,  perishing 
flesh ;  and  the  changing  and  sifting  back  to  its 
despised  original,  is  going  on  before  our  very 
eyes,  in  each  thing  that  we  look  upon.  Constant- 
ly— some  rapidly,  others  with  a  slower  waste, 
but  certainly  all  things  are  returning  whence  they 
came.  'Tis  enough  to  make  one  fear  the  dust, 
to  make  one  feel  a  horror  at  the  atoms  falling  on 
one's  garments,  and  one's  limbs,  to  read  and  un- 
derstand their  language.  That  language'  is  all  of 
decay  and  death ;  of  earth,  decay,  and  worms  ; 
of  darkness,  forgetfulness,  and  despair.  This,  if 
one  cannot  look  beyond  the  dust,  and  see,  and 
take  hold  upon,  the  eternal  life. 

How  carefully,  and  purely,  should  we  step 
through  the  world,  did  we  but  read,  as  we  walk, 
all  that  is  written  for  our  admoniti^^n  and  warn- 
ing. But  we  go  hastily,  with  careless  eye  and 
dumb  heart,  t<uLing  liitle  heed  when  we  should 
be  most  studious.  Many  there  be  who  have  deep 
skill  to  read  the  dark  sayings  written  on  ancient 
rocks,  who  yet  have  never  understood  the  plain 
language  of  the  gathering  dust 


TAXING  BOOS  TO  PBESBBVB  BHXEF. 

Friend  Harris  : — ^We  keep  two  rifles  and  a 
doubled  barrelled  shot  gun,  and  can  level  them 
with  great  precision  on  a  sheep-killing  dog,  eith- 
er moving  or  still,  but  mischief  is  most  always 
done  first.  Our  Rinff  is  a  very  knowine  little 
dog,  and  lives  up  to  the  top  notch  of  his  Knowl- 
edge. He  guards  the  house  diligently,  and  never 
was  inside  in  his  life ;  we  would  pay  a  considera- 
ble tax  rather  than  part  with  him.  But  he  is  lia- 
ble at  any  time  to  go  mad,  and  ramble  through 
the  neighborhood,  leaving  death  and  misery  in 
his  train. 

What  is  the  reason  that  sensible  men  do  not 
view  dogs  as  a  dangerous  species  of  property,  and 
tax  them  accordingly  P  Instead  of  having  an  ex- 
tra tax  put  upon  them,  they  are  not  taxed  at  alL 
According  to  the  common  rules  of  taxation,  they 
should  be  included  in  the  assessor's  list,  but  their 
dangerous  propensities  should  entitle  them  to 
heavier  tax.  If  c  dog  is  loose  at  night,  his  own- 
er has  no  control  over  him,  fences  are  mere  ropes 
of  sand,  and  whenever  mischief  calls,  he  obeys 
her  command. 

If  the  Legislature  were  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
the  owners  of  dogs  to  pay  one  dollar  for  each, 
annually,  it  would  diminish  the  number  of  doffs, 
without  increasing  our  taxes.  It  would  only  be 
transferring  a  smaJl  portion  of  the  tax  to  dog  ow- 
ners, where  it  justly  belongs.     No  reasonable 


man  would  grumble  at  paying  one  dollar  for  a 
good  dog,  considerinff  the  nature  of  his  proi)erty. 
and  a  worthless  one  he  would  not  keep. — MiCA- 
JAH  T.  Johnson.,  Harrison  Co.,  0. — Ohio  CuUi" 
vator, 

XXTBACT8  AISTD  BEFUBS. 
CULTURE  OF  HOPS. 

Why  do  you  not  give  us  the  prices  of  hops  in 
your  "Review  of  the  Market  P'^  Several  in  thia 
section  are  raising  hops,  and  notwithstanding  the 
present  low  prices,  are  not  discouraged. 

What  kina  of  manure  is  best  adapted  to  them  ? 
Are  ashes  good,  and  if  so  how  should  this  be  ap- 
plied ;  alone,  or  mixed  with  manure  or  compost  ? 
How  many  vines  ought  to  climb  the  pole  ?  Will 
some  one  in  the  north  part  of  this  State,  experi- 
enced in  the  business,  please  give  us  a  lesson  ? 
Will  it  pav  to  sow  salt  broadcast  on  grass 
ground  P  If  so,  how  many  bushels  to  the  acre  ? 
Also,  if  good  for  corn,  and  root  crops,  how  used? 
Where  can  I  get  the  King  Phillip's  com  for 
planting?  A  Subscriber. 

Green  River,  VI.,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^We  can  add  the  price  of  hops  to 
our  price  current,  if  it  is  desired. 

We  prefer  that  some  practical  producer  of 
hops  should  reply  to  the  questions  relating  to 
that  crop. 

Five  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  provided  it  can 
be  purchased  very  low,  say  less  than  25  cents  a 
bushel,  will  undoubtedly  be  profitable ;  and  would 
be  as  much  so  on  corn  or  root  crops,  probably. 

The  King  Phillip  or  Brown  com  is  usually  for 
sale  at  the  seed  stores. 

A  large  barren  meadow. 

I  have  a  large  barren  meadow  which  nothing 
but  grass  will  grow  on;  will  you  inform  me, 
through  your  columns,  the  best  way  to  proceed 
to  get  it  into  English  grass. 

Barton,  VL,  1858.  J.  P.  Robinson. 

Remarks. — ^Drain  it,  so  that  no  water  shall 
stand  within  fifteen  inches  of  the  surface ;  then 
plow  it  if  you  can, — if  not,  "bog"  it  with  a  bog 
hoe,  and  plant  potatoes  one  or  two  years.  Then 
plow,  level,  manure  and  sow  with  grass  seed  as 
early  in  September  as  you  can  get  oJQT  the  pota- 
toes. As  a  general  thing,  this  process  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  such  meadows  more  than  four 
(old.  Be  quite  sure,  however,  not  to  take  up  at 
once,  more  than  >ou  can  reclaim  thoroughly,  if 
it  be  but  half  an  acre.  Does  not  the  "barren 
meadow"  look  better  already  ? 

MILK  FOR  butter. 

Mr.  Secretary  Johnson  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Holbert,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  (Trans.,  vol.  xi.,  p. 
232,)  that  it  takes ybur^e^n  quarts  of  milk,  on  an 
average,  for  the  production  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
This,  he  says,  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Horsfall,  of  England.  So  much  detail  is 
given  in  confirmation  of  this  statement)  that  its 
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correctness  is  not  tr  be  questioned.  But  such 
ha;  not  been  the  reports  of  dairy  management  in 
Massachusetts — ^not  to  speak  of  the  four-quart 

Sroducts  of  Devon  stock,  in  October.    Why  this 
ifference  P    Is  it  in  the  animals,  the  pasture,  or 
the  management? 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  our  own 
native  stock  were  as  good  for  butter  as  any  ani- 
mals whatever,  but  I  did  not  presume  to  say  they 
were  tweniy'jive  per  cent,  better,  which  I  should 
do,  if  the  above  facts  are  to  be  conclusively  re- 
lied on.  Essex. 
May,  1868.                _ 

WATER  PIPES. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  in 
regard  to  the  best  kind  of  pipe  for  bringing  wa- 
ter to  the  house  for  family  use,  and  where  it  can 
be  obtained?  Lead  is  poison  and  iron  corrodes. 
Is  there  any  thing  better  than  logs  ?  I  believe  I 
have  seen  an  advertisement  in  the  Farmer ,  or 
some  other  paper,  of  a  cast  iron  pipe,  lined  with 
glass  or  cement  and  covered  witii  the  same,  so 
that  the  iron  will  not  corrode,  and  the  water  will 
remain  pure.  Is  there  such  a  pipe,  and  is  it  the 
thing  wanted  ?  If  so,  where  can  it  be  obtained, 
and  what  is  the  probable  cost  ?  Any  information 
on  this  subject  will  be  very  gratefully  received^ 

Austin  Constantine. 

East  WaUingford,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt 

Remabks. — In  the  country,  where  logs  can  be 
easily  obtained  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  we  doubt 
whether  anything  more  economical  can  be  used. 
There  is  such  pipe  made  as  you  speak  of,  but  it 
would  be  quite  costly  compared  with  logs.  Pipe  is 
made  of  common  hydraulic  cement,  thus ;  dig  the 
trench,  cover  the  bottom  for  a  length  of  six  or 
eight  feet  with  cement,  then  lay  a  round  stick  on 
it  of  the  size  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which 
you  desire,  and  cement  over  and  around  it.  In  a 
short  time  the  cement  will  set,  then  go  on  as  be- 
fore. But  this  must  be  below  the  frost.  Upon 
the  whole,  you  wiU  be  safest  with  logs  from  your 
own  hills.  

TO  GONYEET  BONES  INTO  MANURE. 

Please  tell  me  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
convert  bones  into  manure.         D.  xIoberts. 
North  Adams,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^First  break  the  bones  as  finely  as 
you  can.  Then  it  can  be  done  by  covering  them 
six  or  eight  inches  thick  with  unleached  ashes, 
but  the  process  will  be  a  slow  one.  Take  one 
part  sulphuric  acid,  sjid  Jive  parts  water,  and  mix 
the  bones  with  it.  If  it  does  not  form  a  sort  of 
paste  in  a  few  days,  add  a  little  more  acid.  The 
acid  is  an  excellent  manure,  and  costs  about  three 
cents  a  pound,  and  is  a  liquid  dangerous  to  han- 
dle, and  must  be  used  with  care. 

LEAKY  COWS  AND   AFFLICTED  HORSES. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  cows  leaking  their 
mi^k,  and  if  so,  what  it  is  ?  Also,  what  is  the 
best  remedy  for  sores  on  horses  ? 

AprU  20th9 1858.  A  Subscriber. 


MORE  LAND  AND  LESS  PRODUCTS. 

I  accept  the  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Totvfr, 
as  an  explanation  for  his  statements,  that  «hile 
our  acres  of  cultivated  grounds  within  the  Stale 
of  Massachusetts  had  expanded  one^quarieTf  our 
products  had  diminished  one-third.  If  such  has 
been  the  progress  for  eight  years  last  past,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  cakulate  the  time,  when 
our  products  will  be  entirely  unworthy  of  notice. 
I  think  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  statistics. 
I  cannot  believe  that  our  cultivators  have  thus 
been  advancing  backwards. 

I  hope  measures  will  be- adopted  to  mark  these 
things  with  entire  accuracy.  It  would  be  easy 
to  require  of  each  agricultural  society,  enjoying 
the  bounty  of  the  State,  a  specific  return  of  the 
products  within  their  limits.  Let  such  returns 
be  made  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  society, 
and  on  failing  to  be  made  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, let  their  portion  of  the  State  bounty  be  with- 
held, and  all  tnese  things  would  soon  be  right. 

A  Looker-On. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  no  doubt  our  correspon- 
dent is  correct  in  his  belief  that  some  "error  ex- 
ists in  the  statistics."  In  the  first  place,  we  be- 
lieve that  instead  of  our  cultivated  acres  being 
expanded  one-quarter,  they  have  been  contracted 
more  than  that,  and  that  still  our  products  have 
increased. 

We  have  asked  the  question  of  gentlemen  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  "whet?ier  as  much  land  is 
under  tillage  novo  as  there  was  twenty  years  ago," 
and  the  invariable  reply  is, — ^''Xo,  we  plow  less 
land,  but  use  more  manures,  and  cultivate  bet- 
ter ;  we  have  learned  to  find  a  better  profit  in  al- 
lowing our  rough  pastures  to  run  to  wood,  and 
pasture  our  cattle  partly  on  land  that  we  can 
plow  and  manure  and  re-seed.  There  is  more 
wood-land  than  formerly,  and  less  pasture  and 
tillage  land." 

This  accords  entirely  with  our  own  observa- 
tions and  impressions.  We  think  there  is  an 
error  in  the  statistics,  and  wish  some  person  of 
leisure  and  patience  would  take  the  proper  step 
to  correct  it.  

GROWTH  OF  WOOD  FOR  FUEL. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  inquired 
about  the  best  trees  to  raise  for  a  crop  of  wood 
in  the  shortest  time,  I  would  say  that  the  Silver 
Maple  is  the  quickest  growing  tree  and  the  easi- 
est to  raise  of  anv  witn  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  River  Birch  is  the  next  best.  The  seed  of 
both  are  ripe  about  the  last  of  May,  or  first  of 
June,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
covered  very  lightly.  The  seed  of  the  Maple 
may  be  found  in  Nashua  hanging  over  the  iron 
bridge  near  the  Indian  Head  Company's  Mills, 
and  other  locations  in  Tyngsborough,  at  the  farm 
of  D.  P.  Colbum.  The  seed  of  the  birch  may  be 
had  on  the  Merrimack  River  at  Lowell,  above 
the  falls  opposite  the  residence  of  Abiel  Rolfe, 
Esq.,  or  in  Methuen,  four  miles  above  Lawrence, 
near  the  well-known  Bartlett  farm.  I  have 
raised  one  year  seedlings  of  both  kinds  from  one 
to  two  feet  B.  F.  Cutter. 
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THE  horse's  tail. 

Messes.  Editors  : — Aro  not  docking,  prick- 
ing and  puUying  the  horse's  tail  among  the  dy- 
ing barbarisms  of  the  day  ?  Are  not  wise  far- 
mers, bundling  jockeys,  and  fastidious  horse  fan- 
ciers, beginning  to  tnink  a  horse  looks  better  for 
having  a  tul  P  Wonderful  discovery  all  this,  af- 
ter all  the  persecutions  practiced  upon  the  horse. 
Who  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  say  that  de- 
cency forbids  this  mutilation  ?  Could  the  poor 
animal  remonstrate,  he  would  say,  my  pride  is 
humbled,  my  loins  are  weakened,  and  roobed  of 
my  most  useful  and  becoming  appendage,  but  to 
the  instrument  and  mallet  I  must  submit. 

Why  this  passion  for  chopping  of  tails  P  Will 
you,  uovernor,  answer  this  question  P  P. 

Brooklyn,  N>  F. 

Remarks. — ^We  hate  all  barbarisms  on  humans 
or  anything  less.  Br.  Dadd  can  best  reply,  if  he 
wilL  _ 

DRX22CHEAD  SAYOT  CABBAGE. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  seed  of  the  Drum- 
head Savoy  cabbage  (the  genuine  article)  can  be 
procured  P  F.  Kjsitk. 

No.  Boston,  Mass*,  April  26, 1658. 

Remarks. — ^We  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
seedsmen  at  the  agricultural  warehouses. 


A  prolific  sow. 

I  have  a  breeding  sow  which  has  dropped 
eighty-six  pigs  at  five  litters  as  follows ;  Apru  8, 
1856,  17 ;  September  4,  15 ;  April  4,  1857,  16 ; 
August  22,  16  s  April  16,  1858,  22 ;  64  of  these 
86  within  the  short  term  of  16  months  and  14 
days.  C.  P.  Ward. 

East  FouUney,  R,  April,  1858. 


JPItr  the  New  England  Parmer. 
OBNITHOIiOOT. 
BT  S.  P.  FOWLER. 

The  Robin  (Twrdus  miarcdorious)  is  perhaps 
more  generally  known  in  the  United  States  than 
any  of  our  birds,  and  has  been  noticed  by  travel- 
lers and  naturalists,  from  the  earliest  discovery 
of  the  country.  Josselyn,  in  1663,  in  his  list  of 
sin^ng  birds,  speaks  of  Thrushes  with  redbreasts, 
which  are  very  fat  and  good  meat.  Kalm,  in  his 
travels  in  1748,  has  given  us  a  rude  cut  of  the 
Robin,  or  as 'he  calls  it,  Red-breasted  thrush,  and 
says  it  is  very  different  from  the  Robin  of  Eng- 
land. He  says  it  sings  melodiously,  is  not  very 
shy,  and  hops  on  the  ground.  It  was  noticed  by 
Dr.  Latham,  under  the  name  of  the  Red-breasted 
thrush  in  1783 ;  by  Catesbv,in  his  ''Natural  Histo- 
ry" of  Carolina,  in  1748,  where  he  calls  it  the  Field- 
fare ;  by  Jefferson  and  Bartram,  in  their  catologues 
of  our  birds,  and  by  Pennant,  in  his ''Arctic  Zoolo- 

fj'\m  1785,  where  he  says,  at  Moose  Fort,  these 
irds  build  their  nests,  lay  their  eggs,  and  hatch 
their  young  in  fourteen  days.  Heame,  in  his 
journey  to  the  Northern  ocean,  says  of  the  Rob- 
in, that  it  is  called  at  Hudson's  Bay  the  Red-bird, 
and  that  they  are  not  numerous.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  the  Robin  inhabits  every  part  of  the  fur 
countries,  as  high  as  the  67th  parallel,  and  that 


it  comes  in  company  with  the  Blue-birds  and 
Grakles  in  spring,  to  the  shores  of  the  GreaUBear 
lake.  Gosse  says  the  Robin  is  found  in  New- 
foundland, where  it  is  very  common,  and  is  al- 
ways called  the  Blackbird. 

The  habits,  instincts,  and  migrations  of  the 
Robin  are  interesting,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  rearing  of  its  young.  It  builds  a  very 
substantial  nest  with  great  care  and  labor,  erect- 
ing its  mud  wall  upon  the  true  principles  of  ma- 
sonrv,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  affording  a  safe  and 
comfortable  domicile  for  its  two  or  three  broods 
of  young,  during  the  season,  and  withstanding 
even  the  storms  of  the  following  winter. 

How  wonderful  is  the  instinct  that  prompts 
birds  to  build  their  nests  in  such  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  from  such  different  materials.  We 
know  not  why  a  Robin  should  consider  its  nest 
unfinished,  until  it  is  neatly  plastered  with  mud, 
and  a  wild  Piffeon  content  itself  with  a  nest  con- 
sisting of  a  sught  scaffold  of  a  few  dry  sticks, 
carelessly  placed  upon  a  limb  of  a  lofty  oak,  and 
feel  secure  in  thus  rearing  its  young.  Our  bird 
under  consideration,  in  some  of  its  habits,  may 
be  considered  as  truly  American,  in  accomplish- 
ing  a  manifest  destiny  by  its  constant  increase, 
and  by  its  filling  the  whole  country  and  much  of 
its  adjoining  territory  with  its  species,  and  also 
from  its  constant  residence  in  tne  Union,  only 
migrating  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other  to  procure  its  food,  or  to  avoid  the  inclem- 
ency of  tne  season. 

Many  of  our  birds  mi^te  upon  the  approach 
of  winter  beyond  the  limits  of  tne  United  States, 
and  are  only  summer  residents,  but  the  Robin 
can  be  found  in  some  localities  even  in  Massa- 
chusetts, during  the  whole  season.  Its  maraud- 
ing  inroads  upon  our  gardens,  and  the  impudence 
with  which  it  partakes  of  our  fruits,  has  given 
the  bird  a  bad  reputation.  This  aggressive  trait 
of  character  whicn  we  discover  in  Uie  Robin  and 
some  other  birds,  they  most  probably  acquired  in 
a  considerable  degree  from  ourselves,  and  may 
fairly  be  considered  an  American  propensity, 
whicn  we  have  fastened  upon  them.  The  Robin 
is  a  true  thrush,  and  consequently,  its  principal 
food  is  fruit  and  small  berries  and  these  the  wild 
cherrv  trees  and  Vacciniums  furnished,  until  man 
bought  all  the  fruit  of  the  first  mentioned  he 
could  procure,  to  put  into  his  rum,  and  the  latter 
into  his  puddings  f  He  having  taken  unto  himself 
all  the  indigenous  fruits  and  berries,  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  forests,  swamps  and  fields,  the 
poor  Robins  and  some  other  birds,  have  been 
compelled  by  their  honest  fruit-loving  appetites 
given  them  by  the  great  Giver  of  all  gifts,  to  re- 
sort to  our  gardens  for  a  supply  of  their  favorite 
food,  or  starve !  Well  might  our  birds  say  to 
man,  if  they  had  the  gift  of  speech,  as  they  Imve 
of  song,  let  our  indigenous  berries,  that  nature 
has  ^iven  us,  alone,  oefore  you  complain  of  our 
robbing  your  gardens  of  their  cultivated  fruits ! 

The  form  of  the  Robin  is  good  and  symmetri- 
cal, but  its  plumage  is  not  brnlianL  Nature  gives 
form,  and  adapts  the  parts  of  birds  to  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  obtaining  a  living,  and  in  doing  this, 
frequently  in  our  poor  conceptions,  destroys  their 
symmetry.  But  we  overlook  what  we  falsely  sup- 
pose a  want  of  due  proportions  in  the  parts  of 
oirds,  by  entertaining  the  notion  that^ne  feath' 
ers  will  alone  make  fine  birds — as,  for  instance. 
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the  Scarlet  Ibis.  As  the  Robin's  food  can  be  ob- 
tained without  much  difficulty,  no  elongation  or 
contraction  of  its  limbs  becomes  necessary,  hence 
there  is  more  proportion  in  its  parts  than  is  to 
be  found  in  most  birds.  The  note  of  our  bird  is 
characterized  by  its  honest  earnestness,  and  is  al- 
ways pleasing.  Its  habits  are  social,  and  it  is 
found  no  where  in  abundance,  except  around  the 
habitations  of  man,  where  it  rears  its  youn^,  con- 
fiding in  his  protection.  We  should  mias  the 
Robm  more  than  any  other  bird,  should  it,  from 
anj  cause,  become  rare  or  extinct,  associated  as 
it  IS  from  our  childhood,  with  the  return  of  spring, 
the  ripening  of  the  summer  fruits,  and  our  shoot- 
ing days  in  early  autumn.  Our  rural  writers 
would  also  regret  to  lose  so  fruitful  a  theme,  as 
the  Robin  has  always  furnished.  It  is  a  favorite 
bird  with  most  persons,  notwithstanding  its  pro- 
pensity to  partake  unbidden  of  their  choicest 
mdts.  Some,  in  their  great  desire  to  shield  their 
favorite  from  a  charge  of  shot,  have  claimed  for 
it  the  habits  of  an  insectiverous  bird^  but  orni- 
thologists know  it  does  not  possess  them.  Its 
claims  for  our  protection  should  come  firom  its 
confiding,  familiar  character,  its  pleasant  song, 
but  more  especially  from  the  love  we  cherish  for 
all  birds.  And  if  these  considerations  are  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  our  shooting  it,  let  us 
remember  its  relationship  to  its  name-sake,  Rob- 
in Redbreast,  of  Britain,  who  so  afiectionately 
covered  up  the  dear  little  babes  in  the  woods 
with  leaves.  Surely,  the  remembrance  of  this 
touching  and  affectionate  deed,  will  save  our  bird 
from  harm !  In  the  circular  groupings  of  Mr. 
Swainson's    classification,  the  Robm  is  distin- 

SLished  as  a  true  Thrush  by  the  generic  name 
enda,  and  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  ''Northern 
Zoologv,"  by  the  specific  name  Merula  Migraio- 
riat  and  says  it  is  called  by  the  Cree  Indians  the 
Peepeechew. 
DaiwersParl,  April  Isi,  1858. 


Fw  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 
TZOHT  TAjnCB  XnSDVR  THO  OATTIiB. 

Mr.  Editob: — ^Being  a  constant  reader  and 
admirer  of  the  N,  E.  Farmer,  for  its  usefulness 
in  directing  the  husbandman  in  his  daily  avoca- 
tions, and  for  its  independent  and  fearless  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  great  moral  questions,  I  am 
glad  to  oner  a  few  facts  for  its  columns. 

Just  before  haying  last  summer,  we  raised  a 
bam,  built  a  substantial  cobble-stone  wall  under 
tiie  back  side  and  each  end,  and  surmounted  it 
with  a  good  split  stone  underpinning,  making 
the  cellar  eight  feet  deep.  After  haying  we  built 
a  water-tight  tank  forty  feet  long,  twenty  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  deep,  of  the  construction  of 
which  I  will  give  you  a  brief  aescription. 

Rift  granite  in  our  town  is  auite  plenty,  of 
which  I  obtained  a  good  quality  tor  the  purpose. 
We  split  them  twehty  inches  wide  and  laid  them 
two  tiers  high,  after  fitting  the  two  edges  that 
came  together  and  squaring  the  ends.  Top  of 
the  wall  we  set  the  posts  to  support  the  bam,  and 
between  the  posts  we  fitted  permanent  eight  inch 
timbers.  Wnere  the  ground  is  dry  and  a  sort  of 
hard  pan,  the  cement  may  be  put  on  to  the  earth 
itself,  but  mine  being  wet  and  liable  to  innunda^ 
tion,  we  proceeded  in  the  foUowing  manner :  We 


made  an  underdrain  to  carry  off  the  water  up  to 
the  corner  of  the  cellar,  dug  the  bottom  inside 
the  tank,  sloping  and  dishing ;  we  then  obtained 
rubble-stone,  of  which  we  have  plenty,  and  set 
the  bottom  all  over  with  them,  in  scientific  or- 
der ;  then  gathered  pebble-stone  and  covered  the 
rubble,  which  made  a  most  permanent  founda- 
tion for  the  cement,  which  we  laid  on  about  two 
inches  thick.  The  tank  makes  a  tight  and  dura- 
ble hog-pen,  and  saves  all  the  topping,  liquid 
and  soua,  being  directly  under  the  stable.  It  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  absorblnff  materials  to 
be  thrown  in,  in  order  to  save  all;  save  all  the 
liquid,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  manure  heap. 
The  manure  appears  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 
How  it  will  prove  time  and  the  crops  will  tell. 

Calvin  Smith. 
West  Eenniker,  N.  K,  May,  1858. 


JUTTOMOIiOaT. 

This  is  a  word  which  means  a  talk  about  %nr 
sects ;  it  is  derived  from  two  or  three  Greek  wordf>, 
as  many  of  our  words  are  that  are  used  as  names 
to  insects  and  fiowers  and  plants.  Writers  upon 
insects  find  it  necessary  to  classify  them,  bringing 
those  of  the  nearest  corresponding  structure  to- 
gether, and  giving  them  one  general  name.  These 
divisions  are  called  Orders,  and  there  are  seven 
very  generally  adopted  by  naturalists,  which  are 
as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  COLEOPTEKA.  The  insects  included  under 
this  term  are  ^^e^M,  that  is,  SihUer,  an  insect  that 
bites.  Their  wings  are  covered  and  concealed  by 
a  pair  of  homy  cases  or  shells ;  hence  the  order  to 
which  these  insects  belong  is  called  Coleoptera, 
a  word  signifying  wings  in  a  sTieatJi. 

2.  Orthoptera.  Including  Crickets,  Cock- 
roaches, Orasshoppers,  &c ;  their  wings,  when 
not  in  use,  are  folded  lengthwise  in  narrow  plaits 
like  a  fan,  and  are  laid  straight  along  the  top  or 
sides  of  the  back.  They  belong  to  the  order  Or- 
thoptera,  which  means  straight  wings, 

3.  Hemiptera.  Bugs,  Locusts,  Plant-lice,  &c. 
These  insects  have  a  horny  beak  for  suction,  and 
four  wings,  which  lie  fiat,  and  cross  each  other 
on  the  top  of  the  back.  Tliey  are  called  Eemip' 
tera,  because  that  word  means,  half,  and  wing, 
literally  half-wings,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  their  wing-covers,  the  hinder  half 
of  which  is  thin  and  filmy  like  the  wings,  while 
the  fore  part  is  thick  and  opake. 

4.  Neuroptera.  Dragon-flies,  Lace-wiTiged* 
fUes,  May^flies,  White^ants,  &c.  Insects  with  jaws, 
four  netted  wings,  of  which  the  hinder  ones  are 
the  largest,  and  no  sting  or  piercer.  This  order 
of  insects  has  four  membranous,  transparent,  and 
generally  naked  wings,  having  a  net-work  of 
nerves,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  dragon-fiy,  or 
"devil's  darning  needle,"  as  they  are  frequently 
called.  These  dragon-flies  prey  upon  gnats  and 
mosquitos,  and  if  the  reader  will  carefyiy  ob- 
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serre  them  take  their  Tictims  some  still  after- 
noon in  June,  he  will  be  exceedingly  interested. 
He  must  sit  down  quietly  near  some  com  or 
other  plants,  having  them  between  him  and  the 
sun,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  able  to  see  thQ 
extremely  small  gnats  that  are  flying  or  spring- 
ing from  plant  to  plant,  in  search  of  their  food, 
or  sporting  in  the  mild  rays  of  the  sun  just  be- 
fore it  sets.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  plants 
the  **deyil's  needle,"  with  wings  outstretched  and 
vibrating  so  rapidly  as  scarcely  to  show  any  mo- 
tion, seems  poised  in  the  air,  a  pretty,  harmless 
thing.  Now  he  has  changed  his  place — ^you  did 
not  see  him  move !  but  in  that  lightning  dash 
his  prey  was  secured !  A  more  careful  observa- 
tion will  enable  you  to  see  his  motions,  as  well 
as  the  minute  insects  upon  which  he  feeds.  This 
dragon-fly  is  repulsive  to  many  persons,  but  a 
better  acquaintance  with  him  will  bring  him  into 
favor. 

5.  Lepidoptera.  BvtterfUes  and  Mofhs.  These 
insects  have  a  mouth  with  a  spiral  sucking  tube, 
and  four  wings  covered  with  scales.  They  be- 
long to  an  order  called  Lepidoptera^  which  means 
acahf'Winga ;  for  the  mealy  powder  with  which 
their  wings  are  covered,  when  seen  under  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  little 
scales,  lapping  over  each  other  like  the  scales  of 
fishes,  and  implanted  into  the  skin  of  the  wings 
by  short  stems. 

6.  Htmenoptera.  8atO'Jli€S,  Ants,  Wasps, 
Bees,  &c.  Insects  with  jaws,  four-veined  wings, 
in  most  species,  the  hinder  pair  being  the  small- 
est, and  a  piercer  or  sting  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen.  They  fly  swiftly,  and  are  able  to 
keep  on  the  wing  much  longer  than  any  other 
insects,  because  their  bodies  are  light  and  com- 
pact, and  their  wings  very  thin,  narrow,  and  with- 
al very  strong.  The  males  have  no  weapons  of 
offence  or  defence  except  their  jaws.  The  females 
are  armed  with  a  venomous  sting,  concealed  in 
the  hind  part  of  the  body.  The  word  Hymenop' 
tera,  is  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  a  mem" 
hrane,  and  a  wing, 

7.  DiPTERA.  MosguUos,  Qnais,  Flies,  &c.  In- 
sects with  a  homy  or  fleshy  proboscis,  two  wings 
only,  and  two  knobbed  threads,  called  balancers 
or  poisers,  behind  the  wings.  The  word  DiptS' 
ra  signifies  two  wings.  Various  kinds  of  gnats 
and  of  files  are  therefore  the  insects  belonging 
to  this  order.  The  proboscis  or  sucker,  where- 
with they  take  their  food,  is  placed  under  the 
head,  and  sometimes  can  be  drawn  up  and  con- 
cealed, partly  or  wholly,  within  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth. 

If  the  fanner  were  to  give  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  these  busy  out-door  people  who  occupy 
his  farm  with  him,  who  are  his  constant  compan- 
ions, who  sometimes  aid  and  sometimes  ii^ure 


his  plans,  while  they  are  enjoying  their  brief 
life  and  seeking  to  perpetuate  their  kind,  he 
would  find  an  interest  in  them  which  would  al- 
most re])ay  him  for  pftrtial  losses  of  crops.  That 
attention  might  also  lead  him  to  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  habits  as  to  enable  him  to  prevent 
any  injury  from  them. 

There  are  several  excellent  works  upon  the 
subject  of  insects,  the  best  of  which,  for  the  com- 
mon reader,  may  be  ''Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation."  "Fitch's  Noxious  Insects  of  New 
York,"  is  also  a  popular  and  reliable  work.  There 
is  also  KoUer  on  Insects,  and  various  works  des- 
cribing the  insects  of  particular  States  or  other 
localities. 

Ffar  the  Nop  SngUmd  Fitrmer. 
BBA80H  AKD  AJBIIMLAJjB. 

Walking  along  the  streets  of  Boston  a  few 
days  since,  my^  attention  was  called  to  the  motions 
of  a  blind  man  led  by  a  large  black  dog,  to  which 
a  strinff  was  attached,  one  end  of  which  was  held 
by  the  hand  of  the  man.  While  passing  along  the 
walks  between  the  cross  streets,  there  was  no 
more  than  ordinary  interest  exhibited  by  the  dog 
for  the  man.  He  occasionally  looking  around  to 
see  if  his  master  was  feeling  his  way  with  his 
cane  successftiUy,  and  was  not  jostled  by  the  pass- 
ers by,  trotted  on  or  walked  as  he  saw  his  way 
clear,  or  as  the  will  of  his  master  determined. 
There  chanced  to  be  a  wide  street  crossing  their 
path  to  which  they  were  approaching,  and  my  cu- 
riosity was  excited  to  know  the  result  of  their  at- 
tempt to  cross.  As  they  came  near  to  the  side 
of  tne  walk,  the  dog  stopped,  and  the  man,  gov- 
erned somewhat  by  the  sound  in  the  street,  and 
by  the  dog,  slackened  his  pace,  and  immediately 
commenced  feeling  with  his  cane  for  the  curth- 
stone ;  having  found  it,  he  stood  near  it  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  step  down  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing from  the  dog.  in  the  meanwhile  the  street 
being  full  of  venicles,  tbcf  dog  looked  up  the 
street  to  the  left,  and  down  to  the  right,  looked 
as  did  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  gathered 
about  him,  for  an  opportunity  to  cross,  without 
being  run  against,  or  hurrying  ungracefully  over. 
Soon  the  street  became  clearer^  and  nearly  free 
of  wagons,  only  one  remained  in  the  street.  Most 
of  the  pedestrians  were  passing  over;  but  the 
dog  did  not  start,  the  reason  we  found  to  be,  a 
wagon  which  was  coming  in  the  distance  rattling 
along  which  he  had  caught  sight  of,  and  had  caU 
culated  truly  that  he  could  not  cross  before  that 
came  along,  and  accordingly  he  waited  for  it  to 
pass.  But  he  had  evidently  determined  to  cross 
when  that  had  passed,  as  he  exhibited  a  careless 
restlessness,  as  if  no  alertness  was  needed  at  pres- 
ent, but  a  patience  in  waiting  that  the  w^^oa 
might  pass  and  allow  him  to  put  into  execution 
the  result  of  his  reasonings,  that  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  which  would  certainly 
be  presented.  When  the  vehicle  was  abreast  he 
started,  and  the  man  with  one  step  was  in  the 
street,  and  with  the  use  of  his  cane  and  the  con- 
stant pulling  of  the  dog  on  the  string  he  hurried 
safely  over. 

Tms  may  be  seen  most  any  week  in  this  city, 
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and  to  our  minds  is  no  extraordinary  display  of 
reason  on  the  part  of  a  dog.  But  it  broueht  to 
my  mind  forcibly  the  somewhat  prevalent  oelief 
that  the  chief  difference  between  man  and  the  an- 
imals is,  that  while  the  former  has  reason,  the 
latter  has  not.  I  think  that  facts  in  regard  to  an- 
imals, and  their  habits,  have  come  wilJain  the  ob- 
servation of  most  persons,  that  ought  to  convince 
them  that  in  respect  to  reason,  men,  and  some 
animals,  at  least,  are  alike.  As  there  is  evident- 
ly a  radical  difference  between  them,  I  think  it 
may  be  wholly  accounted  for,  by  the  theory  that 
animals  have  no  conception  oi  virtue  or  vice ; 
that  they  have  not  the  power  to  know  moral 
right  or  wrong.  To  them  the  moral  world  has 
no  existence.  The  fear  of  mas  will  account  for 
many  exhibitions  by  the  domestic  animals,  which 
are  analogous  to  contrition  or  repentance  in  man. 
This  instance  of  the  man  and  his  dog  does  not 
so  much  suggest  these  thoughts,  as  the  fact  that 
I  recently  heard  the  statement,  "that  animals  do 
not  possess  reason,"  stated  by  a  public  speaker 
to  an  audience,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  at  least,  it  admitted  of  no  doubt.      L. 


BVXNING  HOUB8  FOB  HBOHABIOS. 

One  of  the  best  editors  the  Westminister  Be- 
view  could  ever  boast,  and  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant writers  of  the  passing  hour,  was  a  cooper  in 
Aberdeen.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  London 
Daily  Jaunud  was  a  baker  in  Elgin;  perhaps  the 
best  reporter  of  the  London  Times  was  a  weaver 
in  Edinburgh;  the  editor  of  the  Witness  wtia  a, 
stone  mason.  One  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
London  was  a  blacksmith  in  Dundee ;  and  anoth- 
er was  a  watchmaker  in  Bauff.  The  late  Dr. 
Milne,  of  China,  was  a  herd-boy  in  Khyne.  ^  The 
principal  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
College  at  Hong  Kong  was  a  saddler  in  Huntley ; 
and  one  of  the  best  missionaries  that  ever  went 
to  India,  was  a  tailor  in  K.eith.  The  leading  ma- 
chinist on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
with  £700  pounds  a  year,  was  a  mechanic  m 
Glasgow;  and  perhaps  the  very  richest  iron 
founder  in  England  was  a  working-man  in  Mo- 
rap.  Sir  James  Clark,  her  Majesty's  physician, 
was  a  druggist  in  Bauff.  Joseph  Hume  was  a 
sailor  first,  and  then  a  laborer  at  the  mortar  and 
nestle  in  Montrose ;  Mr.  McGregor,  the  member 
irom  Glasgow,  was  a  poor  boy  in  Bosshire.  Jas. 
Wilson,  the  member  from  Westbury,  was  a  plow- 
man in  Haddington,  and  Arthur  Anderson,  the 
member  from  Orkney,  earned  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  in  the  Ultima  Thule. — Maine 
Farmer. 

FACTS  ABOUT  FHOBFHOBUB. 

It  is  now  just  two  hundred  years  since  phos- 
phorus was  first  obtained  by  Brand,  of  Hamburff. 
So  wonderful  was  the  discovery  then  considered, 
that  Kraft,  an  eminent  philosopher  of  the  day, 

fave  Brand  $300  for  the^secret  of  its  preparation. 
Lraft  then  travelled,  and  visited  nearly  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  exhibiting.  Phosphorus  resem- 
bles bees-wax ;  but  it  is  more  transparent,  ap- 
proaching to  the  color  of  amber.  Its  name,  which 
IS  derived  froin  the  Greek,  signifies  <*li^ht-bearer," 
and  is  indicative  of  its  most  distinguishing  qual- 
ity, being  self-luminous.    Phosphorus,  when  ex- 


Eosed  to  the  air,  shines  like  a  star,  giving  out  a 
eautiful,  lambent,  greenish  light.  Phosphorus 
dissolves  in  warm  sweet  oil.  If  this  phosphorized 
oil  be  rubbed  over  the  face  in  the  aark,  the  fea- 
tures assume  a  ghastlv  appearance,  and  the  ex- 
perimentalist looks  like  a  veritable  living  M'^ill- 
o'-the-  Wisp.  The  origin  of  phosphorus  is  the 
most  singular  fact  concerning  it.  Every  other 
substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  can  be 
traced  to  either  earth  or  air ;  but  phosphorns 
seems  to  be  of  animal  origin.  Of  iQl  animals, 
nian  yields  the  most ;  and  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  the  brain  yields,  by  analysis,  more 
phosphorus  than  any  other.  Ihis  fact  is  of  no 
tittle  moment.  Every  thought  has,  perhaps,  a 
phosphoric  source.  It  is  certain  that  the  most  in- 
tellectual beings  contain  the  most  phosphorus. 
It  generally  happens  that  when  a  singular  dis- 
covery is  made,  many  years  elapse  before  any  ap- 
plication of  it  is  made  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  man.  This  remark  applies  to  phosphorus. 
-^ohnsUm^s  Chemistry, 


THB  FIiBSH  OF  BXTBA  FAT  OATTIiX. 

There  is  a  very  general  desire  among  raisers  of 
tftock-beeves,  hoes,  pigs,  sheep,  &c.,  for  the 
shambles,  to  produce  animals  that  will  greatly 
surpass  the  average  of  their  fellows  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  flesh  or  fat.  They  take  peculiar 
pleasure  in  stufiing  an  animal  with  rich  rood  un- 
til it  becomes  such  a  mass  of  fat  as  almost  to  lose 
the  use  of  its  limbs,  %hen  it  is  duly  weighed  and 
its  enormous  ponderosity  is  heralded  as  an  espe- 
cial recommendation  of  the  creature  for  table  use. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  meet  ^iih  com- 
mendatory notices  of  such  monstrosities  in  the 
newspapers.  Oxen  weighing  a  ton,  hogs  of  six 
or  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  calves  as  heavy  as 
the  parent  cows,  seem  to  be  among  the  legitimate 
marvels  which  the  press  is  bound  to  notice.  This 
tendency  to  secure  excessive  weight  and  corpu- 
lence in  animals,  is  also  observable  in  the  fat  cat- 
tle offered  for  prizes  at  agricultural  exhibitions, 
though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  perhaps,  as 
above  indicated. 

The  opinion  seem  to  follow,  too,  that  these 
gross  accretions  of  animal  matter  are  of  superior 
quality  for  consumption.  But  if  the  same  rule 
was  applied  to  them  that  is  applied  by  experienced 

i'udges  to  other  articles  of  food,  they  would  rate 
>elow  instead  of  above  par  in  the  provision  mar- 
ket. Every  judicious  housewife  knows  that  ex- 
cessively fat  poultry  is  but  poor  eating ;  that 
mammoth  squashes  and  pumpkins  are  not  of  so 
good  a  quality  as  those  of  moderate  size ;  that  ex- 
tra large  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  really  inferi- 
or ;  and  that  even  in  the  matter  of  fish,  in  regard 
to  which  there  is  usually  very  little  discrimina- 
tion practiced,  those  medium  in  size  and  flesh  are 
the  best  for  the  table.  There  is  a  certain  medi- 
um in  all  articles  used  for  food,  the  nearer  to 
which  the  production  of  them  is  kept,  the  more 
wholesome  and  nutritious  they  are. 

This  is  not  only  the  lesson  of  experience,  but 
it  is  borne  out  by  the  researches  of  science.  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Gant,  late  surgeon  to  the  military 
hospital  in  the  Crimea,  has  recently  made  a  very 
interesting  investigation  respecting  the  whoIe> 
someness  of  the  flesh  of  fat  prize  cattle  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  which  fully  establishes  the  unfitness 
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of  such  flesh  for  human  sustenance.  Mr.  Oant 
attended  the  Smithfield  cattle  show,  and  after- 
wards examined  the  carcases  of  the  slaughtered 
prise  bullocks,  heifers,  pigs  and  sheep  which  re- 
mained in  London,  and  giyes  the  result  of  ^  his 
observations  at  great  length.  His  conclusions 
are  deservinp;  of  great  attention  not  only  by  the 
breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  for  the  shambles, 
but  by  all  consumers  of  meat.  Mr.  Oant  says : 
"Let  an  animal  be  fed  beyond  the  limits  com- 

1>atible  with  health,  and  the  superfluous  fat  is  no 
onger  confined  to  the  instertices  of  muscular 
fibres,  but  actually  invades  and  eventually  super- 
sedes them.  The  fibres  then  contain  fat,  instead 
of  the  fibrillie,  (known  to  anatomists,)  in  which 
reside  the  contractile  power  of  muscle  and  its  nu- 
tritive value  for  human  food.  We  therefore  say 
that  such  meat  no  longer  retains  its  healthy  struc- 
ture and  nutritive  quidity,  but  has  actually  degen- 
erated into  fat,  although  still  presenting  the  sem- 
blance of  ordinary  muscle,  and  thereby  deceiving 
both  buyer  and  seller. 

"We  should  therefore  expect  in  vain  to  replen- 
ish our  own  muscles  by  the  use  of  such  food,  nor 
should  animals  thus  overfed  be  regarded  as  prize 
specimens  of  rearing  and  feeding.  The  heart,  be- 
ing converted  into  fat,  no  longer  retains  its  con- 
tractile power,  but  b^ts  feebly  and  irregularly. 
The  blood,  therefore,  now  moves  onwwl  in  a 
slow  and  feeble  current.  Hence  the  panting 
breathlessness  due  to  stagnation  of  blooa  in  the 
lungs,  while  the  skin  and  extremities  are  cold. 
Hence  the  stupid,  heavy-lfeaded  expression  of  a  I 
congested  bram,  and  the  blood-stamed  appear- 
ance of  meat  after  death.  The  slightest  exertion 
to  an  animal  under  such  circumstances  might  sud- 
denly prove  fataL  Were  a  man  in  this  condition 
to  present  himself  at  an  insurance  office,  it  would 
renise  to  insure  his  life  at  any  premium.  Yet, 
under  similar  circumstances,  a  sheep  is  awarded 
gold  and  silver  medals,  and  its  feeder  a  prixe  of 
£20. 

**I  would  observe  well,  during  life,  the  excre- 
tions, and  see  if  their  condition  gave  proof  of 
over-feeding.  If  so,  I  should  consider  that  the 
stomach  and  kidneys  were  overworked.  Nor 
would  I  neglect  the  less  perceptible  evidence  af- 
forded by  tne  skin,  the  respiration,  with  the  state 
of  the  brain  as  indicated  oy  the  general  expres- 
•ion  of  the  animal,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  its 
head.  Then,  after  death,  I  would  pursue  mv  in- 
quiry further,  and  see  whether  my  opinion  of  the 
animal,  formed  during  life,  was  corroborated  or 
reversed  bjr  the  appearances  of  its  internal  organs, 
the  condition  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, liver  and  kidneys  more  especially. 
^  '* All  this  kind  of  knowledg^e  is  required  bv  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  their  estimate  of  hecdth 
and  disease,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  settle  the 
question  at  issue.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing 
tne  present  system  of  rearing  cattle,  much  as  it 
may  test  the  qualities  of  food  and  other  matters 
of  minor  importance,  let  the  breeders,  feeders, 
exhibitors  and  prize  judges  alike  visit  the  slaugh- 
ter-houses ;  let  them  do  this  with  a  due  knowl- 
edge of  diseased  appearances,  and  let  them  thus 
discover  that  system  of  rearing  which  is  most 
compatible  with  the  health  of  cattle,  and  which 
produces  the  largest  amount  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious food  for  man. 

"Under  the  ptjesent  system,  the  public  have  no 


guaranty,  and  are  not  insured  the  best,  if,  indeed, 
the  cheapest.  The  bulky  withers  of  a  fat  buUook 
are  no  criterion  of  health,  for  his  fat,  tabular 
back  may  conceal  the  revolting  ravages  of  disease. 
All  this  can  alone  be  disclosed  by  an  inspection 
of  the  animal's  interior  after  death.  The  flesh  of 
animals  which  has  been  produced  by  organs  them- 
selves diseased,  is  itself  naturally  deteriorated« 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  prime  samples 
of  human  food.  These  facts  will  oe  best  under- 
stood by  patholonsts,  but  they  also  come  home 
to  the  unaerstandings,  and  certainly  to  the  stom- 
achs of  the  people." 

We  woula  suggest  that  the  subject  of  fattening 
cattle  would  be  an  excellent  topic  for  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  by  our  farmers'  dubs  and  ag- 
ricultural associations. 


HOUm  18  WHBBE  THBBE'B  ONE  TO 

I<OVB  US. 

Home*!  not  mere^  fbor  aqoan  vaUi, 

Though  with  plcturet  buog  and  glided ; 
Horn*  is  vhens  affection  ealls, 

FiUed  with  shrines  the  heart  hath  Imilded. 
Home !— ^  wateh  the  Mthftil  dove 

Sailing  *neath  the  heaTen  above  as— 
Home  Is  where  there's  one  to  love ! 

Home  is  where  there's  one  to  Ioto  ve! 

Home's  not  merelj  roof  and  room. 

It  needeth  something  to  endear  it ; 
Home  is  where  tiie  heart  can  bloom, 

Where  there's  some  Idnd  Up  to  cteer  it! 
What  is  home  with  none  to  meet  ? 

None  to  welcome,  none  to  greet  as? 
Homo  is  sweet,  and  only  eweet. 

Where  there's  one  we  lore,  to  meet  as ! 


The  Stbiped  Bug,  a  Remedy.— Remove  all 
lumps  and  rubbish  from  the  hill,  then  level  and 
pat  it  down  gently,  filling  all  the  remaining  cracks 
and  holes  within  one  foot  of  ^e  plants  with  fine 
dr^  sand,  and  be  assured,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
striped  bugs  visiting  the  premises  will  quickly 
leave  for  other  quarters ;  my  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  ooserving  how  much 
thicker  the  bugs  conffregated  upon  plants  in 
cracked,  lumpy  hills  Uian  those  more  smooth. 
The  striped  bug  is  one  of  the  first  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  the  plants  being  young  and  ten- 
der, they  do  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief. 
This  putting  ashes,  lime  and  other  stuff  on  the 
delicate  leaves,  I  ^  contend  is  like  taking  drug- 
poisons  into  the  human  system. — Boston  QUUivO' 
tor. 

Buckwheat  Straw  fob  SHESP.^-One  word 
on  the  benefit  of  affricultural  papers.  A  few 
weeks  since  I  was  looking  over  some  of  the  back 
volumes  of  the  CuUivator,  which  I  have  bound, 
to  find  something  I  then  wanted  to  see,  when  I 
accidentally  came  across  a  statement  that  sheep 
loved  buckwheat  straw.  Having  several  loads  of 
that  straw  in  my  bam,  which  was  cut  early  and 
got  in  good  order,  and  which  I  was  intending  to 
let  my  cattle  pick  from,  and  use  the  remainder 
for  litter,  I  immediately  went  to  my  bam  and 
tried  my  sheep,  and  found  they  ate  tiie  straw 
greedily.  I  think  I  shall  realise  enough  from 
this  discovery  to  pay  for  the  paper  a  number  of 
years. — CawUry  vtnUeman. 
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Mk.  Editok  ; — It  being  about  plantings  time 
'  "down  cut,"  I  beg  to  make  a  few  ■ugcettiotu 
that  will  coit  neither  time  or  money  to  ajJnpk 

1.  Plant  all  small  potatoea  by  dkemiolTea. 

2.  Plant  large  potatoea  by  themielvea. 

3.  Cut  the  "seed  end"  from  all  TarietiM  of 
]axgo  long  poialaes,  and  plant  separately. 

4.  Cut  toe  remaioing  part  of  the  luge  potato 
into  quarters,  and  plant  ieparately  in  drills  twen- 
ty-two inehei  apart  Three  to  four  stoeki  to  e 
lull  is  sufiicienL  This  latter  mode  in  throwing 
away  the  "seed  end,"  li  Long  Island  fashion. 
The  farmers  say  it  give*  them  all  large  potatoes, 
without  small  ones,  and  as  many  pounds  to  the 
acre.     Quite  an  object  in  digging  time. 

Mr.  Editor,  it  was  about  a  settled  fact  in  my 
mind  last  year,  in  reading  your  e'xcellent  .Parmer, 
that  large  potatoes  for  tted  had  the  best  of  the 
argument.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will 
be  fairly  tested  by  many  of  your  farmer  readers, 
which  may  take  two  or  three  years  to  prore.  The 
animal  creation  ia  made  dtearf,  or  mgantie,  by 
dose  breeding.  Will  not  the  tame  law  apply  to 
the  T^ebible  kingdom,  in  aelectin^  your  urgett, 
best  seed  to  produce  from  P     Try  iL 

Ntw  Torlt,  May  Itt.  H.  PooB. 


aXT&UJTS  ABS  RBFLDia. 

n&OOOT  n»  CABBAQB  PLANTS — BUGS  OS  TINES. 

Ia  there  anything  that  will  prevent  or  destroy 
the  maggot  in  cabbages  P  Last  spring  I  trans- 
planted screral  hundred  cabbages  from  my  hot 
bed,  and  in  a  short  time  they  would  turn  yellow 
and  die.  I  found  at  the  roots  a  lot  of  little  mac- 
got*.  ^^ 

I  have  heard  much  complaint  about  bngs 
among  Tines,  eapecially  the  striped  bug.  Pre- 
vention  Is  better  than  cure.  I  will  teil  jou  how 
I  atop  their  raTOges.  In  the  fall  of  186S  I  raked 
np  all  the  rubbish  of  my  garden,  including 
squash  and  cucumber  vines,  and  burnt  them; 
the  next  spring  I  found  no  bugs  on  my  vines, 
while^  my  neighbors'  were  destroyed.  I  have 
practiced  it  since,  and  have  not  lieen  troubled 
"xcept  now  and  then  by  a  stray  one  from  my 
eighbora'  gardens.  u.  d. 

South  Btmtim,  May,  lSd6. 


ABB  OB  TITA  TBOH  SEED. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  the  Arbor  Vita  can  ba 
propagated  from  seed  i  when  it  should  be  plant- 
ed I  and  where  it  can  be  obtained  P 

Soaiaton,  1858.  C.  J.  Heath. 

Rehakkb.— The  arbor  vitte  flowers  in  May 
and  lipena  its  cones  in  the  following 
autumn.  The  seed  should  then  be 
gathered,  sowed  in  a  Tery  fine  soil,  mo- 
derately rich,  covered  quite  lightly  with 
fine  loam,  and  then  a  few  leaves  or 
•traw  scattered  over  them.  We  sup- 
pose the  seed  may  be  obtained  at  tfa« 
seed  stores  in  Boston. 


A.  nVT  HUJB. 

The  neat  little  engraring  above  illustrate*  t 
new  Hoe  which  has  been  recently  invented  and 
introduced  to  the  hoeing  world,  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
I.0TaBOP,  of  the  Arm  of  H.  A.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
Sharon,  Mass.  We  have  used  It  enough  to  find 
it  a  pleasant  implement  in  many  places )  but  not 
enough  to  speak  of  the  comparative  merits  be- 
tween this  and  the  common  hoe. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  to  work  with 
much  greater  ease,  and  to  be  equally  as  efficient 
OS  the  old  hoe,  in  every  place  excepting  where 
is  desired  to  remove  a  considerable  body  of  earth 
from  one  point  to  another. 

All  we  can  say  further  of  it  now  is,  that  it  will 
not  cost  mnch  to  try  it,  and  it  may  be  found  to 
possess  some  advantJige*  over  the  old  implemeot 
which  haa  become  so  familiar  to  our  han^s.  It 
b  made  with  two  and  three  prongs  or  points. 


PUUFS  AND  PIPBa. 

I  wish  to  inquire  which  is  the  beet 

kind  of  pumps  and  pipe  for  wells  ?  Are 

copper  pumps  objectionable,  and  what 

is  the  best  substitute  for  lead  pipes  P 

What  do  yon  think  of  *inc   pipe,  ot 

block  tin, or  guttapercha?     There  is  also  a  kind 

of  stone  pipe  made  which  is  glazed  wiU)  salt.    I 

would  also  like  to  get  Dr.  Alcott's  opinion  upon 

diese  points.  A  New  Subbcbibsr. 

FitMtvrg,  May,  16d8. 

Rehabkb, — ^In  the  situatioD  of  your  well,  a 
good  wooden  pump  and  pipe,  or  bored  log,  is 
better  than  any  thing  elae, 

TDCSEB — POTATOES — ^HAKimB— BOSE  B¥DS. 

Is  it  as  good  time  as  any  to  cut  timber  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  get  their  growth  P  (a.) 

Will  potatoes  keep  as  well  on  a  cement,  as  a 
•and  cellar  bottom  ?  fb.) 

I  have  read  that  tne  potato  rot  is  almost,  or 

idrely  unknown  in  countries  where  there  is  no 
mildew.  If  such  is  the  case,  is  there  nut  some- 
thiiw  in  the  shape  of  powder,  or  solution,  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  tops  to  prevent  the  rot  P  (c) 


What  potato  lellt  die  best  in  the  Boston  mac 


ket? 
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Which  is  the  best  for  green  manure,  clover  or 
lucerne,  and  how  should  it  be  plowed  in  P  (e.) 

Will  rose-bud  seeds  come  up,  if  planted,  and 
when  should  they  be  planted  ?  (f.) 

Branford,  Conn.,  1858.       O.  C,  Hoadley. 

Remarks. — (a,)  September  is  considered  the 
best  time  to  cut  timber. 

(b.)  Cannot  see  why  they  would  not. 

(e.)  If  the  rot  is  not  occasioned  by  an  insect, 
perhaps  the  application  of  some  kind  of  salt, 
either  alkaline,  or  something  else,  might  prevent 
the  rot. 

(d.)  No  one  in  particular.  The  State  of  Maine, 
the  Irish  Cup,  the  Chenango,  Peach  Blow,  Jack- 
son White,  Jenny  Lind,  and  many  other  kinds, 
are  constantly  sold,  some  kinds  preferred  by  one, 
and  some  by  othe^. 

(e,)  Cannot  tell — never  tried  lucerne.  Cut  the 
clover  and  let  it  partially  dry  before  it  is  plowed 
under.  It  will  not  then  pass  into  rapid  fermen- 
tation and  drive  off  the  sugar  and  starch  which  it 
.  contains. 

(f.)  Plant  the  buds  in  the  fall,  and  cover 
slightly  with  leaves  and  fine  loam. 

DOES  SUPERPHOSPHATE  PATP 

Last  year  I  planted  my  corn  with  about  a 
spoonful  of  Hoyt's  bone  superphosphate  of  lime 
in  the  hill,  which  cost  about  the  same  as  the  la- 
bor of  manuring  in  the  hill ;  the  manure  having 
been  previouslv  spread  and  plowed  in.  The  corn 
came  up  quick,  grew  fast,  ripened  early,  and 
.  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  good,  sound  com.  I 
calculate  that  I  got  double  pay  for  the  phosphate. 
First,  it  saved  tne  labor  of  manuring  m  the  hill, 
and  secondly,  it  increased  the  crop  of  corn; 
Yours,  &c.,         Samuel  W.  Foskett. 

CharUonj  Mass.,  1858. 

WHAT  WILL  DESTROY  ANT-HILLS? 

Will  you  inform  me  how  I  may  kill  an  ant  hill 
that  has  been  among  my  flowers  two  years  P  I 
have  tried  scalding  and  ashes,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. M.  Greenleap. 

Wiscasset,  Me.,  May,  1858. 

Remarks. — Open  a  hole  in  the  hill,  put  in 
some  light  wood  and  set  it  on  fire — ^keep  it  burn- 
ing for  two  or  three  hours. 

WHICH  is  the  best  HORSE-RAKE  P 

I  intend  to  purchase  a  hor^e-rake,  and  wish  to 
inquire  which  is  the  best  P  The  only  kinds  much 
used  in  this  vicinity  are  the  revolver  and  spring 
tooth ;  of  the  two,  I  much  prefer  the  revolver, 
but  if  there  is  any  kind  superior  to  it,  I  wish  to 
obtain  it.  My  land  is  not  very  stony,  neither  is 
it  entirely  clear  of  them.  W. 

Fitchburg,  May,  1858. 

Remarks. — We  have  used  nearly  all  the  horse 
rakes  that  are  common,  and  give  a  decided  pref- 
erence to  Delano's  Independent  action.  It  is 
•imple,  strong,  and  does  the  work  effectually, 


without  gathering  up  any  more  rubbish  than  a 
hand  rake  will.  For  sale  at  Nourse,  Mason  & 
Co.'s,  Quincy  Hall,  Boston.    Price  about  (12. 

ASHES  OK  potatoes  AND  CORN. 

Permit  me  to  ask.  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
correspondents  as  to  whicn  is  the  best  manner  of 
using  ashes  on  potatoes  and  com. 

Atkinson,  N.  H.  Norhan  Mathews. 

A  BIO  CALF. 

Mr.  BoLrvoN  Richardson,  of  Westford, 
Mass.,  has  a  calf  one  year  old  that  weighs  650 
pounds — native  breed.  o.  B. 

Westford,  May,  1858. 


HOBBBB. 

Mr.  Editor  :— -I  have  lately  read  several  arti- 
cles in  the  newspapers  treating  of  thorough-breds, 
with  occasional  sneers  at  some  races  of  horses 
that  are  in  high  repute  among  us.  As  far  as  I 
am  able  to  observe,  the  principal  excellence 
claimed  for  thorough-breds  consists  in  their  ra- 
cing qualities.  I  confess  myself  so  "puritanic," 
that  1  am  unable  to  see  any  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity arising  from  horse-racing.  It  does  not 
produce  a  dollar,  or  auffht  that  can  feed  or  clothe 
or  promote  the  real  welfare  of  the  community.  I 
have  owned  several  horses,  driven  them  at  thd 
plow  and  on  the  road,  and  though  none  of  them 
were  called  thorough-breds,  some  of  them  in 
style,  strength  and  endurance,  were  good  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  We  are  told  that 
to  keep  up  the  blood  of  our  horses,  we  must  re- 
sort to  thorough-bred  stock.  That  the  Morgans 
have  deteriorated  in  size,  &c.  Now  I  believe  that 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  breed  such 
horses  as  will  work  at  the  plow,  or,  in  short,  are 
"good  business  horses." 

The  attempt  to  raise  and  train  fast  horses  has 
emptied  two  pockets  where  it  has  filled  one.  I 
do  not  deny  to  imported  horses  many  valuable 
qualities,  and  some  of  them  have  become  the 
progenitors  of  excellent  animals.  But  I  protest 
against  this  attempt  to  spread  the  foolisn  idea 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  our  farmers  to  breed 
from  none  but  thorough-breds,  so  called.  Our 
Morgans  and  Black  Hawks  are  not  the  mere 
"runts"  that  some  of  the  city  papers  speak  of« 
Come  up  here  into  the  country,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  plenty  of  Morgans  and  Black  Hawks,  whose 
weight,  from  ten  to  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  is 
sufficient  for  most  purposes.  A  writer  in  the 
Tribune  stated  that  it  was  "acknowledged"  that 
the  Morgans  had  deteriorated  in  size.  Acknowl- 
edged by  whom  P  Not  by  Vermonters,  in  the 
State  where  they  have  been  bred  for  about  fifty 
vears.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  pon^r  has 
been  seen  in  Uie  city,  but  so  far  from  deterion^ 
ting  in  size,  verv  few  can  be  found  that  are  not 
heavier  than  Old  Justin,  the  aire  of  the  race, 
whose  weight  never  came  up  to  one  thousand 
pounds. 

As  for  strength  or  endurance,  I  had  rather 
have  the  smallest  Morgan  pony  that  ean  be  founds 
than  one  of  your  light-limoed,  long  legged,  long- 
ncckedi  rat-tailed   thorough-breds.    jSunninga 
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mile  in  2.40  is  no  part  of  the  proper  use  of  a 
horse.  Give  me  a  good  sized,  well  formed  ani- 
mal that  is  able  to  draw  a  load,  trot  in  the  bug- 
gy eight  or  ten  mileB  in  an  hour  if  need  be,  and 
vrnen  he  is  properly  cared  for,  will  repay  that 
care  with  sometning  besides  laziness  and  un- 
soundness. I  love  to  feed  such  an  animal.  He 
-will  earn  his  living,  not  gamble  it  out  of  fools' 
pockets. 

If  speed  were  the  object,  I  think  the  pro- 
found critics  on  Morgan  horses  might  learn  a  lit- 
tle modesty,  and  wait  until  they  could  match 
Ethan  Allen,  to  say  nothing  |of  young  Morrill, 
owned  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  who  by-the-bye  is 
a  very  fast  going  handsome  trotter,  and  can  hard- 
ly be  matched  by  any  thorough-bred  entire  horse 
in  the  country.  One  of  his  colts  owned  at  Laco- 
nia,  N.  H.,  by  L.  T.  Tucker,  Esq.,  trots  down 
close  to  2.40.  Also  the  North  horse,  sired  by  old 
Black  Hawk,  a  splendid  animal,  going  in  2.40  or 
less.    But  enough  of  this. 

I  desire  to  see  our  farmers  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  raising  a  class  of  good  roadsters,  such  as 
we  have  seen  m  times  past — ^horses  that  can  work 
every  day.  Brother  farmers,  when  you  have  a 
ffood  mare  that  will  command  a  good  price,  keep 
her  for  your  own  service ;  do  not  se%  her  to  the 
first  man  who  offers  a  fair  price.  Keep  her  to 
raise  stock,  and  for  service  on  the  farm ;  you  will 
find  it  a  good  investment.         Plow  Jooger. 

Addison,  R,  May  6, 1858. 

I^lr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OBOBBIHa  PUMPKINS  WITH  BQUABHBS. 

WHIBI  DOU  THI  SaVllB  BOBIB   OOMl  WR9UT 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Your  correspondent  "A. 
M.  P.,"  in  the  Farmer  of  April  17th,  has  thrown 
the  light  of  his  experience  on  the  Question  pro- 
posed bv  ''Essex,"  in  January  last ;  out  as  Essex 
appealed  directly  to  Marblehead  as  an  "overflow- 
mg  fountain"  on  squash  culture,  perhaps  she  may 
vet  be  allowed  to  throw  a  little  mist  over  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  summing  up  of  her  experience. 

On  a  pretty  extensive  inquiry  among  our  farm- 
ers, I  meet  with  one  vital  trouble  at  the  outset, 
and  that  is,  that  from  the  value  of  our  land  for 
high  cultivation,  owing  to  the  facilities  presented 
by  a  ffood  soil,  good  markets  and  abundance  of 
valuable  manures,  the  culture  of  pumpkins  for 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  almost  been  ob- 
solete. The  summing  up  of  their  experience 
previous  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  mar- 
row-squash, amounts  to  this:  that  the  squash 
and  pumpkin  will  cross ;  which  they  have  sesn  in 
the  squash  assuming  the  shell  of  the  pumpkin, 
somewhat  of  its  color,  and  when  thus  cnaracter- 
ized  being  inferior  in  quality ;  that  thev  never 
have  seen  the  squash  take  upon  itself  tne  form 
of  the  pumpkin. 

The  experience  of  one  gentleman  was  striking. 
Several  years  since  a  neighbor  whose  land  was 
adjoining,  planted  a  few  hiUs  of  the  old-fashioned 
''nigger  pumpkin"  near  by  a  large  crop  of  mar- 
rows, a  common  wall  intervening.  For  several 
years  previous  to  this  his  marrows  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly pure,  but  since  that  date,  with  the  ut- 
most care  in  selecting  his  seed  he  has  always  had 
■ome  among  his  marrows  with  a  hard  pumpkin- 
like sheU  I 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  impression 


amonff  farmers  that  the  borer,  that  has  proved 
himself  of  late  years  so  troublesome  to  the  squash- 
vines  in  many  sections,  ascends  from  the  ground 
and  bores  his  way  into  the  plant.  Your  corres- 
pondent from  Spring  Grove,  in  the  Farmer  of 
April  17th,  appears  to  have  adopted  that  theory ; 
I  nave  also  noticed  it  interwoven  into  some  of 
the  reports  included  in  the  transactions  of  our 
County  Agricultural  Societies. 

If  gentlemen  will  turn  to  the  treatise  of  the 
lateJDr.  Harris,  on  "Insects  injurious  to  Veffeta- 
tion,"  they  will  find  that  that  most  original  ob- 
server traced  the  parentaffe  of  the  borer  to  a  spe- 
cies of  the  coccinella,  laav-bird  or  lady-bug,  as 
it  is  variously  known.  This  insect  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  vine  at  about  the  time  of  tne  push- 
ing of  the  runners.  It  may  be  recognized  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  common  lady-bug  in  form, 
being  larger^  of  the  size  of  the  half  of  a  large 
pea,  and  its  back  having  a  red  groundwork,  spot- 
ted with  black.  I  quote  from  memory,  but  be- 
lieve I  am  substantially  correct. 

Marblehead,  Mass.  J.  J.  H.  Obegort. 


OUBB  TOB  TH3D  GABGBT. 

Some  two  or  three  years  since  we  published  the 
following  redpe  for  curing  ^get,  and  from  ac- 
tual experiment  in  this  vioimty,  we  know  it  to  be 
a  good  one.  Mr.  Lowell  Greenleaf  writes  to  one 
of  our  agricultural  exchanges,  (we  have  lost  the 
credit,)  giving  an  account  of  his  trials  of  the  re- 
ceipe,  and  its  results,  as  follows : 

"Having  had  a  cow  that  was  almost  worthless 
on  account  of  bunches  in  the  udder  which  ren- 
dered the  milk  bloody,  stringy,  and  not  fit  for 
the  hoffs,  I  was  on  the  eve  of  giving  her  up  for 
lost,  wnen  I  used  the  following  recipe,  which  in 
three  weeks  restored  her  to  perfection,  and  not 
the  slightest  svmptom  of  garget  has  appeared 
since.  I  could  cite  numerous  cases  of  perfect 
cure.  And  not  only  doubling  the  ouantity,  but 
improving  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  butter. 
Since  I  applied  this  reiAedy,  my  cow  has,  in  two 
years  risen  in  value  from  $20  to  $75 : 

Becipe, — "An  ounce  and  a  jialf  of  hvdriodate 
of  potash,  at  440  grains  to  the  ounce,  will  contain 
660  grains.  Put  the  whole  into  a  glass  bottle  of 
sufllcient  capacity,  with  fifty-five  table  spoonfuls 
of  cold  water.  Shake  briskly,  and  it  will  be 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  a  few  minutes ;  one  table 
spoonful  will  contain  a  dose,  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  twelve  grains.  Wet  a^  little  Indian  meal 
or  shorts  and  thoroughly  stir  in  the  dose.  Give 
two  or  three  doses  a  day.  Keep  the  bottle  corked 
tight."— J^«. 

Soot. — ^In  England  this  is  saved  and  applied 
to  the  wheat  and  other  crops,  with  great  returns. 
In  this  country,  it  is  too  oiten  thrown  into  the 
street  and  lost.  About  eighteen  bushels  are  a 
good  dressing  for  an  acre.  Several  salts  of  am- 
moniai  magnesia  and  lime  render  it  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted.  As  a  liquid  manure  for  the  garden, 
nothing  is  better  than  three  or  four  quarts  of  soot 
dissolved  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  applied  with  a 
watering  pot.  Ahnost  every  family  mav,  as  well 
as  not,  preserve  a  few  bushels  of  it.  It  is  ^ood 
for  any  xind  of  grain ;  also  for  roots,  especially 
potatoes  and  carrots  $  and  nothing  except  Peru- 
vian guanoi  which  it  is  silly  to  buy,  and  at  the 
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same  time  throw  away  about  as  good  an  article, 
is  equal  to  it  for  giving  a  rich  bloom  to  flowers. 
Save  your  soot  and  you  may  have  the  richest 
vegetables  and  the  brightest  flowers. — Plow, 
Loom  and  ArvoiL 


THX  MIUI  TBADB  OF  BOSTOB'. 

The  reading  of  a  small  book  several  years 
since,  entitled  *'Tht  MUk  Trade  of  New  York,'' 
together  with  certain  facts  which  came  to  our 
knowledge,  and  several  observations  made  from 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  matters  qmite  nearer 
home,  led  us  to  make  some  investigations  into 
The  Milk  Trade  of  Boston,  These  investigations 
have  been  going  on  with  more  or  less  care  and 
earnestness  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  have 
led  to  results  which,  when  stated,  will  not  fail  to 
startle  some  of  the  upright  and  confiding  consu- 
mers of  milk  ih  this  city. 

In  the  first  place,  the  milk  trade  of  Boston  has 
reached  a  magnitude,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  which  gives  it  importance,  as  employing  a 
laige  number  of  m«i  and  teams  alter  it  leaves 
the  farm,  and  has  been  transported  over  the  rail- 
roads into  the  city,  or  is  brought  here  in  Iragoiis. 
This  goes  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  active  busi- 
ness of  the  city,  anil  in  this  point  of  view  alone,* 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  find  by  the  investigations  instituted,  that 
the  value  of  the  milk  annually  brought  to  the 
city,  as  it  comes  from  the  country,  is  about  one 
million  of  dollars,  and  that,  as  it  is  sold  out  to 
the  consumers f  it  has  swollen  to  the  sum  of  one 
milUon  two  hundred  and  fiftg  ihousand  dollars! 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  being 
the  charge  for  carrying  the  CocJUtuate  water 
through  the  streets,  and  peddling  it  out  at  six 
cents  per  quart !  .  This  may  seem  a  strong  state- 
ment, but  we  have  the  facts  to  justify  us  in  ma- 
king still  broader  ones,  or  even  to  make  specific 
charges,  which  it  may  yet  become  necessary  to  do. 

That  the  milk  leaves  the  country  pure,  •  as  a 
general  thing,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  This 
point  has  received  attention,  and  the  fac^s  elicited 
all  go  to  show  that  a  few  instances,  only,  have 
been  found  where  there  was  an  adulteration  of 
milk  on  the  farm.  Those  who  purchase  and  col- 
lect milk  in  the  country,  are  vigilant  and  shrewd 
men,  not  only  constantly  examining  the  milk  as 
it  is  sent  to  them,  but  visiting  the  places  ^here 
it  is  made,  to  learn  whether  the  cows  who  yield 
it  are  in  good  condition,  and  whether  it  is  put  up 
in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  manner.  There  are 
also  other  eyes  than  their  own  engaged  for  them, 
so  that  there  is  very  little  probability  they  can 
long  be  deceived  by  any  producer  who  might  be 
sufficiently  corrupt  to  attempt  it. 

Happily  for  the  consumer,  and  perhaps,  happi- 
ly for  the  seUer,  too,  there  is  an  instrument  now 


in  use  by  which  any  considerable  adulteration  of 
mUk  with  water,  or  reduction  of  its  cream,  can 
be  ascertained  with  certainty,  and  at  a  cost  so 
trifling  as  to  enable  every  family  to  own  one,  and 
to  put  it  into  practical  use.  This  statement  is 
made  considerately,  after  many  personal  tests 
ourself,  and  with  the  certificates  of  other  persons 
before  us  who  reside  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  all  going  to  substantiate  it  One  of  the 
tests  instituted  was  as  follows : 

During  the  month  of  January  last,  we  purchased, 
in  person,  from  those  usually  selling  it,  a  single 
pint  of  milk  at  a  place,yrom  every  part  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  Each  parcel  was  placed  in  a  bottle  by 
itself,  and  the  name  of  the  person  of  whom  it  was 
purchased,  together  with  the  name  of  the  street 
and  number  of  the  place  of  buainess,  entered  upon 
a  card  and  tied  to  the  bottle.  When  a  large  box 
fiill  of  these  samples  had  been  collected,  the  milk 
was  taken  into  the  presence  of  several  impartial 
business  men  of  the  city  and  tested.  Before  giv- 
ing a  dozen  of  the  cases  as  examples,  we  will  state 
that  in  the  pure  milk  (of  all  cows,)  the  instru- 
ment will  stand  at  the  degree  marked  20,  and 
that  as  it  rises  above  that  point  it  indicates  the 
amount  of  water  introduced ;  so  that  if  it  stands 
at  fifteen,  the  instrument  being  graduated  down- 
wards, it  is  one-fourth  water,  if  at  10,  one-half 
water,  and  so  on. 

The  following  table  will  show,  by  this  instru- 
ment, the  amount  of  water  mixed  with  each  sam- 
ple, vix.: — 


date. 

1.- 
s.- 

4.- 

ft.- 

6.- 

7.- 

8.- 

9. - 

10.- 

11.- 

13.- 


Degree,  JdyUeraUon, 

Street id} .nearly  pure. 

Street 17 ...Uperoent.mter. 

'  BCFBc'.  •*...... a Jo. ..«..•.... »OB 

•  DUeei.  . a .....••Xla. .........  .MP 

'  Bcree..  ■..■•*•.  .xo.  ....••...a  aSD 

StnMt 17 16 

Street lOA 47| 

Street 21| , 

'  Stree**  ......a.  aXe...  .aaa.a..  aiW 

Street 13i 82| 

Street ISl JS2i 

Street 


u 

<c 


ti 
u 
u 

t€ 


..■kimmilk. 
(r  cent,  weter. 

C4  <( 

<(  « 


These  results  show  that  nearly — but  not  quite 
— one-quarter  part  of  all  that  is  sold  for  milk  in 
Boston,  is  water.  The  samples  collected  were 
from  all  classes  of  places,  including  the  good  and 
bad,  and  were  probably  a  fair  average  of  them 
all. 

The  question  now  arises,  who  is  justly  charge- 
able ynih  this  corruption  and  fraud  upon  our  peo- 
ple? Our  investigations  have  not  left  us  with- 
out some  pretty  tangible  evidence  on  this  point 

Some  of  the  places  where  this  adulteration 
takes  place,  together  with  the  method  of  color- 
ing, and  other  parts  of  the  modus  operandi,  are 
much  better  known  than  the  participators  in  this 
wicked  work  are  aware  of.  That  the  milk  comes 
pure  from  the  country,  as  a  general  thing,  we 
have  no  doubt ;  it  then  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  milk  distributors  or  peiHers,  where  it  pro- 
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bably  receives  its  first  dilution,  and  th^n  into  the 
hands  of  the  grocers,  where  it  is  brought  into  the 
limpid  form  of  cases  Nos.  3, 7, 10  and  11,  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  hj  the  taste  to  tell  whether 
milk  or  water  preTails. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  many  cases  the  milk  is 
deprived  of  its  cream  either  before  or  after  it  is 
watered,  or  perhaps  in  both  cases, — so  that  the 
consumer  after  paying  the  highest  prices  for  his 
milk  and  water,  pays  from  17  to  25  or  30  cts.  per 
quart,  for  his  ottn  cream! 

But  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case,  after  the  crim- 
inality of  such  transactions,  is  the  effect  that 
such  milk  has  upon  the  health  of  the  people. 
Milk  is  now  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  feeble 
and  infirm,  but  by  the  robust  and  healthy,  as  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  food ;  and  at  a 
proper  age  and  in  a  pure  state,  it  unquestionably 
is  so.  So  it  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of 
numerous  children  who  are,  from  constitutional 
or  other  infirmity,  unable  to  partake  of  solid  food. 
But  does  milk  that  has  been  mingled  with  water 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  trot- 
ted through  the  city  and  doled  out  in  pints  and 
quarts,  retain  thd  precise  qualities  of  ^re.milk — 
or  has  it  received  some  chemical  change,  which 
makes  it  neither  milk  nor  water,  and  an  article 
entirely  unfit  for  use,  and  especially  for  the  sick  ? 
We  make  no  claim  to  an  exact  knowledge  either 
of  chemistry  or  physiology,  but  believe  that  such 
change  actually  does  take  place,  and  that  those 
persons  engaged  in  this  abominable  adulteration 
and  traffic  ought  to  be  classed  with  those  who 
poison  wells,  dthough  their  crime  may  be  some- 
what less  in  degree.  Some  of  these  persons,  to- 
gether with  their  practices,  are  well  known,  and 
they  may  be  thought  entitled  to  more  special  at- 
tention hereafter. 

Other  persons  have  been  engaged  with  us  in 
these  investigations,  who  may  possess  facts 
which  we  have  not  given ;  we  hope  they  will  make 
them  known,  and  that  every  consumer  in  the  city 
will  lend  an  influence  to  suppress  this  illegal  and 
infamous  traffic  in  an  article  which  is  second 
only  to  the  "staff  of  life**  iUelfl 


A  New  Theobt  about  Hoo  Cholera. — On 
dissecting  a  hog  which  had  died  of  cholera,  Dr. 
Dougherty  comes  to  this  conclusion :  That  the 
disease  is  not  in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  lungs, 
liver,  heart,  or  stomach.  Tne  large  bowel  and 
part  of  the  small  were  without  disease,  but  that 

Sortion  of  the  small  bowel  next  the  stomach  was 
terally  filled  with  worms  for  several  feet,  and 
was  highly  inflamed.  The  worms  were  from  two 
to  five  inches  in  length,  hardy,  active,  and  tena- 
cious of  life.  They  were  crowded  so  closely  in 
the  bowels  that  their  forms  could  be  distinctly 
traced  through  their  coats.  The  doctor  thinks 
these  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  thinks  that  the 
treatment  must  be  altogether  preventive. 


Ibr  tt«  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
UBTTSB  FBOH  AH  XVGUSH  ITABHBB. 

My  Dear  Brown:— When  you  go  to  Old 
England,  and  find  yourself  alone  in  a  strange 
land,  should  you  chance  to  meet  a  man  who  has 
faith  enough  in  human  na^e  to  invite  you  to 
join  him  in  his  travels,  to  take  you  to  his  .home, 
and  show  you  such  attentions  as  are  usually  be- 
stowed only  upon  near  friends,  you  will  feel  that 
sort  of  gratitude  towards  him,  that  I  feel  towards 
the  writer  of  the  enclosed  letter.  Among  the 
pleasant  pictures  of  English  life,  upon  which  I 
shall  always  look  with  pleasure,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  is  that  of  my  friend  Lowe's  nome  at 
BraunceweU  Manor,  where,  with  his  large  and 
agreeable  family,  he  farms  his  thousand  acres,  as 
independent  as  any  lord  of  the  land.  He  will 
pardon,  I  trust,  the  liberty  I  take  in  publishing  a 
part  of  his  private  correspondence,  but  it  is  so  il- 
lustrative of  the  difference  between  our  own  land 
and  the  mother  country,  that  I  know  it  will  in- 
terest our  readers,  and  it  seems  a  pity  they 
should  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading  it  The 
expression  "wheats  will  cover  a  hare,"  which  to 
many  readers  would  convey  no  idea,  is  full  of 
significance  to  one  who  knows  something  of  the 
preservation  of  game  in  England,  and  who  has 
seen  the  little  rascals  sitting  up  in  the  pastures, 
by  scores,  or  skulking  among  the  half-ripened 
grain,  destroying  what  they  pl3ase.  The  wheat 
is  sowed  in  autumn,  and  by  April  7th  had  grown 
well  to  afford  cover  for  game.  I  hope  my  friend 
will  favor  me  with  more  reports  from  Lincoln- 
shire, for  comparison  with  our  own  affairs.  I  am 
sure,  at  least,  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  old 
yew  trees  and  the  purple  beeches  around  the  ma- 
nor house,  nor  the  kind  hearts  of  those  who  sat 
in  the  sultry  summer  evening,  with  me  in  their 

shadows.       Truly  yours, 

Henrt  F.  French. 


BBA1nlClwn^  Apso.  7,  1858.  > 
SuATOBD,  LraooLitsniu,  EKQLAIO).  ( 

Hon, H.  F.  French: — My  Dear  Sir, — Do  not 
suppose  we  have  forgotten  you,  though  we  do 
not  write ;  few  days  pass  that  some  of  the  family 
or  friends  do  not  refer  to  Mr.  French,  to  his  «*)• 
serrations  or  writings.  P.'s  question  yesterday, 
'Tapa,  do  you  think  Mr.  French  will  come  this 
summer  P"  brought  before  me  our  Welsh  tour, 
Lincoln  Tower  and  Haddon  Hall.  Those  were 
pleasant  sunny  days  for  her  and  me.  We  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  your  visit.  I  would  it  were  pos- 
sible to  have  a  fortnight  with  you  and  W.  in 
Devonshire  in  the  Peak  Country  and  at  Rokeby 
— Sir  Walter's  Rokeby — ^between  turnip-sowing 
and  harvest,  generally  the  best  time  of  the  year, 
and  usuallySthe  only  time  we  fanners  have  at  our 
disposal.  Yours  is  indeed  a  lonff,  long  winter ; 
it  is  well  you  have  no  poor.  In  the  short  sum- 
mer how  do  you  contrive  to  get  your  work  done  P 
Where  do  you  get  labor  from  P  1  understood  you 
to  toy  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  farmer's  fami- 
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ly  perform  the  work  upon  the  farm  except  upon 
laree  holdings.  Your  New  England  farmer  does 
weU  to  talk  about  neatness  and  ornaments  around 
dwelling-houses,  planting  orchards  and  flower- 
gardens  ;  and  you,  yourself,  set  him  at  work  to 
drain  his  land.  Poor  farmer !  he  can  have  but 
little  time  for  Sundays.  We  have  not  lost  four 
weeks  in  three  winters — the  three  last  I  mean — 
else  the  horses  and  men  have  been  at  work.  The 
draining  has  all  been  done  in  winter ;  we  have 
an  unlimited  staff,  and  we  never  get  all  our  work 
done  that  is  set  out.  How  then  do  you  manage 
to  perform  the  requisite  work  within  the  proper 
timef  Your  people  must  be  killing  themselves, 
I  should  think,  and  your  animals  have  some  sore 
shoulders,  I  should  guess,  sometimes. 

We  have  had  a  most  singular  autumn  and  win- 
ter— ^no  wind  for  three  months  after  harvest,  and 
the  leaves  staid  upon  all  the  trees  until  the  end 
of  November.  I  should  think  our  woods  were 
nearly  as  beautiful  as  your  own  forest  scenery 
that  you  so  well  describe.  The  apples  would 
have  staid  upon  the  trees  until  Christmas,  and 
many  of  the  pears  did  so.  M.  gathered  a  dessert- 
plate  full  of  raspberries  at  the  Moor  on  the  8th 
of  December.  We  have  had  no  rain  until  to-day, 
and  but  one  inch  of  snow,  and  that  drifted ;  we 
have  only  lost  five  days  with  the  horses  all  win- 
ter. I  have  set  33  acres  beans,  which  are  up ; 
153  acres  barley,  most  of  it  is  up ;  20  acres  oats. 
I  have  10  acres  of  Swede  turnips  to  eat  off  with 
the  fat  sheep,  and  then  sow  with  barley,  and 
then  the  seed-time  will  be  finished  for  this  spring, 
excepting  clovers,  rye-frass,  &c,  which,  as  we 
now  put  them  in  with  the  broad  drill,  we  leave 
until  more  at  liberty  than  was  usual  formerly. 

All  the  land  that  is  for  turnips  this  season  has 
been  plowed— cross-plowed  —  twice  three-horse 
dragged — ^twice  harrowed,  and  is  now,  when  dry 
enough,  ready  for  the  roll.  Some  has  been  raked 
and  is  ready  for  the  third  plowing.  Wheats  about 
here  will  cover  a  hare,  are  very  dark  in  color, 
and  having  been  growing  aJ  winter,  is  rather 
too  thick,  but  not  dangerously  so.  There  has 
not  been  such  a  winter  since  after  the  long  sum- 
mer of  1826.  The  mangolds  are  doing  good  ser- 
vice now ;  we  are  giving  them  to  the  ewes  and 
lambs.  They  are  the  best  article  for  milk  that 
ever  was  used  for  that  purpose ;  if  you  attempt 
them  on  your  own  place,  do  not  forget  the  saU, 

I  should  very  much  have  liked  to  hear  vour 
lectures  upon  us  all,  last  winter.  I  raUier  think 
we  should  not  have  found  them  all  compliments. 

We  have  received  several  copies  of  the  Far- 
mer, a  report  from  the  Patent  Ofiice,  and  news- 
papers. We  have  read  all  with  pleasure,  but  wiUi 
most  interest  look  out  your  own  contributions. 
That  article  of  yours  in  the  Patent  Office  report 
on  draining,  is  well  done,  particularly  well  done. 
W.  seems  to  hesitate  about  sending  anything  to 
the  Farmer,  He  says  the  contributors  to  that 
paper  farm  the  same  as  our  Midland  Counties. 
Where  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of 
America.  They  appear  to  understand  their  busi- 
ness thoroughly. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  all  the  Farmers  that 
contain  your  letters ;  please  advise  how  to  remit 
the  subscription. 

Trusting  that  we  shall  continue  to  hear  from 
you,  believe  me  very  sincerely,  yours  faithfully, 

RjLLPn  Lowe. 


4  jFbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 

FABMINa  IN  I.BBANON,  OOKNSCTICUT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Lebanon  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  towns  in  New  London  county  for  rais- 
ing  general  crops;  such  as  grain  of  all  kinds^ 
and  potatoes,  which  are  generally  very  produc- 
tive. Considerable  attention  has,  of  late,  been 
{paid  to  the  raising  of  onions,  of  which  almost 
every  farmer  has  a  small  patch,  and  they  are  a 
very  profitable  «crop.  Almost  all  the  new  kinds 
of  seed  have  been  tried,  to  some  extent.  Of  the 
new  kinds  of  com  we  have  tried  the  King  Phil- 
ip, Wyandot  and  Rhode  Island  Premium.  Of 
tnese  three  kinds  I  shall  class  the  Rhode  Island 
Premium  as  No.  1,  as  it  yields  more  corn  to  the 
acre  than  either  of  the  others,  although  the 
King  Philip  is  a  very  good  kind,  and  I  doubt 
not,  a  very  profitable  l^ind  to  raise. 

We  have  tried  all  the  new  kinds  of  manures ; 
such  as  guano,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  Guano 
does  verv  well  on  some  kinds  of  soil,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  do  not  think  it  pays  very  welL 

We  have  some  fine  stock  here.  Many  of  the 
farmers  have  adopted  a  rule  of  raising  from  three 
to  seven  good  likely  calves  every  spring,  and  as 
soon  as  they  get  to  giving  milk,  if  they  have  any 
cows  which  are  not  good  milkers,  they  are  fatted, 
and  *heir  place  made  good  by  the  heifers,  and  so 
on,  from  year  to  year  until  they  get  a  good  herd 
of  cows. 

Sheep  are  also  raised  to  some  extent,  but  most 
of  the  land  is  better  calculated  for  raising  other 
stock.  H.  P. 

Lebcmon,  Conn,,  1858. 


VAIiUB  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 

A  late  issue  of  Hunfs  Merc^umfs  Magazine,  in 
an  article  upon  buckwheat,  thus  speaks  of  it  con- 
cerning its  properties  as  an  edible : — "Consider- 
ing the  good  qualities  of  buckwheat,  it  is  proba- 
bly less  appreciated  than  any  other  bread  grain.  ' 
Writers  on  agricultural  products  seem  to  eschew 
it  as  food  for  man,  and  regard  it  only  as  a  mis- 
chievous adulteration  of  wheat  flour,  or  as  a  pro- 
duct of  poor  soil  for  cattle.  It  is  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent family  of  -plants  from  the  cereals,  ana  will 
flourish  on  sandy  hill-sides  which  are  barren  for 
other  grain.  It  is  probably  the  most  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  the  cneapest  bread  grain  in  the 
world.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Belgium 
and  some  parts  of  France,  where  it  forms  the  ba- 
sis of  food  for  the  inhabitants.  Though  its  prop- 
erties are  very  different  from  wheat,  it  is,  never- 
theless, quite  as  rich  in  all  important  compounds, 
and  in  extremely  cold  weather,  it  is  more  sub- 
stantial than  wheat.  It  is,  however,  less  digesti- 
ble, and  apt  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs,  or 
persons  unaccustomed  to  it.  By  analysis,  buck- 
wheat is  second  to  wheat,  in  gluten,  but  deficient 
in  starch.  By  the  addition  of  one-fourth  quanti- 
ty of  oat,  or  Indian  meal  to  buckwheat  firur,  the 
bread  is  very  much  improved." 


Warm  Water  for  Cattle.— Mr.  Peter  Mal- 
bon,  Jr.,  of  this  town,  has  devised  a  very  curious 
and  ingenious  plan  to  warm  water  for  his  cattle, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  collecting 
in  the  tub.  It  consists  of  a  small  cast  iron  chest, 
or  box,  about  twelve  inches  square,  made  water- 
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tight,  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  one  side  of  it 
forms  so  much  of  the  fireplace  at  is  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  water  of  the  aqueduct, 
in  its  course  from  the  fountain  to  the  yard,  is 
made  to  pass  into  this  box  at  one  end,  and  thus, 
becoming  heated,  passes  out  at  the  other  end,  and 
continues  to  the  yard,  which  is  across  the  road, 
and  about  six  rods  from  the  house.  Mr.  Malbon, 
previous  to  adopting  this  plan,  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  with  the  ice  forming  in  his  tub,  but 
Las  very  little  trouble  of  that  kind  now.  He  sa^rs 
his  cattle  drink  much  more  than  they  would  if 
the  water  was  cold,  and  he  believes  it  to  be  more 
healthv  for  them.  The  calves  enjoy  it  so  much, 
that  when  let  out  to  drink  they  will  fight  for  the 
warm  end  of  the  tub. — Somerset  Telegraph, 


PIOKUBD  VODBBB. 


Messrs.  Editors: — ^Not  having  seen  in  any 
agricultural  journal  of  the  U.  S.  the  method  of 
making  hay,  or  rather  preserving  grass  without 
sunshine,  as  practised  in  East  Prussia,  I  commu- 
mc4ite  the  same,  in  hope  that  aome  of  the  readers 
of  vour  valuable  paper  may  test  the  experiment, 
and  publish  the  result  in  the  HomeeteacL 

The  process  is  as  follows :  ''Pits  are  dug  in 
the  eartn  twelve  feet  square,  and  as  many  deep ; 
those  are  lined  with  wood,  and  puddlea  below 
with  clay.  They  may  be  made  of  any  other  size, 
and  lined  with  brick.  Into  this  pit  the  green 
crop  of  grass  or  clover  is  put,  soon  as  cut.  Four 
or  five  hundred  weight  (cwt.)  are  introduced  at  a 
time,  and  sprinkled  with  salt,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  each  cwt.,  and  if  the  weather  and  grass 
06  dry,  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  shouM  be 
sprinkled  on  to  each  hundred  weight,  as  it  is  laid 
down  in  successive  layers. 

It  is  only  when  rain  or  heavy  dew  has  fallen 
that  this  watering  is  considered  unnecessary. 
Much,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  succulency 
of  the  crop.  Each  layer  of  four  or  five  cwts.  is 
spread  evenly  over  the  bottom,  is  well  trodden 
down  by  five  or  six  men,  and  is  especially  rammed 
as  close  as.  possible  at  the  sides,  bv  wooden  ram- 
mers. Eacn  layer  is  thus  salted,  watered  and 
trodden  in  succession  till  the  pit  is  full.  Much 
depends  upon  the  perfect  treading  of  the  nrass 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  air.  Between  each  layer 
of  four  or  five  cwts.,  a  thin  laver  of  straw  may 
be  sprinkled  in  order  to  show  the  quantity  con- 
sumed when  feeding  out  to  stock.  When  the  pit 
is  full,  the  topmost  layer  is  well  salted.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  a  well-fitting  lid  or 
follower  of  boards  or  planks,  and  then  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  earth  shovelled  thereon,  similar  to  the 
covering  of  a  coal-pit.  This  is  to  exclude  the 
air.  The  grass  thus  covered  speedily  ferments, 
and  in  about  a  week  sinks  to  about  a  half  of  its 
original  bulk.  During  fermentation  the  cover- 
ing should  be  examined  daily  to  see  if  there  are 
any  crevices  or  openings,  if  so,  they  should  be 
carefully  filled.  When  the  first  fermentation  has 
ceased,  the  pit  may  be  opened  and  filled  up  again 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  first.  A  pit  ten  feet 
square  filled  in  this  way  will  contain  nearly  ten 
tons  of  this  salted  grass,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  boiled,  has  a  sharp  acid 
taste,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  cattle.  After 
once  opened  they  may  be  left  open  without  inju- 
ry.    One  experimenter  says  that  giving  only 


twenty  pounds  per  day  of  this  feed  with  cut  straw, 
kept  his  cows  in  excellent  condition  all  M-inter. 

Forrest  Shepherd. 
New  Haven,  Nov.  2,  1857. 


Remarks. — We  give  the  above,  not  expecting 
that  our  friends  will  immediately  adopt  that  xr  ode 
of  making  their  hay,  but  to  show  how  difiereiitly 
from  our  own  practice  the  mode  of  hay'tnaking 
is  in  another  part  of  the  world. 


BOOFS  AND  BOOFINO. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  saw  the  remarks  of  R.  C. 
Norton  in  the  Farmer,  No.  61,  on  the  subject  of 
Roofs  and  Roofing.  Since  reading  said  remarks, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  mi^ht  be  a  resi- 
nous substance  prepared,  and  laid  on  with  a 
caulker's  mop,  upon  a  tightly  boarded  roof,  that 
would  be  impervious  to  water,  and  fire-proof  on 
the  outside.  Tar  and  turpentine,  or  other  like 
substance  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistency, 
so  that  it  could  be  laid  on  hot ;  and  after  the  roof 
is  well  covered  with  it,  sift  on  a  coat  of  sand,  and 
let  it  harden,  then  lay  on  another  coat,  and  sand 
as  before,  and  continue  these  alternate  coatings 
of  '^half-made  stuff,''  (as  the  caulkers  call  it,)  and 
sand  until  the  whole  coating  shall  be  |  to  i  an 
inch  thick,  the  last  coat  of  "stuff"  to  be  more  soft 
and  pliable,  to  admit  a  good  coating  of  fine  sand 
to  complete  it.  This  coating  to  be  used  instead 
of  shingles.  The  roof  boards  must  be  well  sea- 
soned, the  side  of  the  board  next  the  heart  of  the 
loff,  laid  up  and  snugly  fitted  together. 

wUl  you  please  give  your  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion P  Whether  or  not  such  a  mode  for  covering 
a  roof  could  not  be  profitably  used,  instead  of 
shingles,  &c.  I  have  a  roof  which  I  should  like  to 
cover  with  something  that  would  be  more  lasting 
than  sawed  shingles.  It  was  shingled  with  the 
best  of  sawed  hemlock  shingles  in  1845  or  6,  and 
now  they  are  rotten  and  blowing  off.  May  I  not 
see  your  remarks  on  the  mode  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  shingles  P  R.  Lewis* 

WliiUJield,  Dec.  18,  1857. 


Note. — ^We  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
with  the  use  and  nature  of  the  cement  or  prepa- 
ration proposed  by  our  correspondent,  to  enaole 
us  to  judge  of  its  practical  value  for  the  purpose 
of  roofing.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  its  util- 
ity will  depend  much  whether  the  cold  weather 
will  contract  it,  and  the  warm  weather  expand  it, 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  it  to  crack.  A  sub- 
stitute for  shingles,  that  shall  be  cheap  in  its  first 
cost,  and  more  durable,  is  a  desideratum.  We 
have  examined,  and  are  watching  the  uses  of  a 
new  material  for  covering  roofs,  called  ''Russell's 
patent,"  introduced  here  by  D.  M.  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Portland.  It  can  be  put  upon  new  roofs  just 
boarded,  or  on  old  roofs  over  tne  old  shingles,  at 
a  cost  of  five  cents  per  square  foot.  The  propri- 
etor recommends  it  as  being  yeiy  durable.  Dr. 
Hill,  of  this  city,  has  had  it  applied  to  the  roof 
of  a  new  house  he  is  building.  Mr.  Johnson, 
landlord  of  the  Central  House  has  had  it  put  on 
over  the  shingles  of  his  buildings.  It  looks  well, 
and  promises  well,  but  time  will  prove  it — Maine 
Farmer, 
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Eating  One's  Self. — As  one  of  the  Hudson 
River  steamboats  was  abbut  leaving  the  wharf  on 
Saturday,  two  sturdy  fellows  were  seen  bustling 
tiirough  the  crowd,  with  as  much  impatience  as 
if  they  feared  she  would  fly  before  they  could 
get  hold  of  her.  Too  eajrer  to  wait  till  he  had 
fairly  reached  her,  one  of  them,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  passengers  and  by-standers, 
vociferated  an  application  in  his  broad,  just-come- 
over  dialect,  as  follows :  '^Captain !  captain !  or 
are  you  the  mate  P  (and  not  waiting  for  an  ans- 
wer,) what  will  you  ax  to  sail  us  to  Albany — an' 
you  to  ate  us  P  or  what  will  you  ax  and  we  to  ate 
ourselves  P" 

LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


7AIB  FI.A7  FOB  WOlOUr. 

At  the  Lowell  Institute  last  evening,  Geo.  W. 
Giutis,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  delivered  tiis  lecture 
on  "Fair  Play  for  Women."  There  was  a  very 
fine  audience  present.  He  began  by  congratu- 
lating himself  that  on  the  theme  he  had  chosen, 
there  was  no  lyceum,  no  church,  no  party,  not 
even  a  committee,  to  be  compromised  by  any  plain 
speaking.  This,  though  anew  subject,  had  already 
a  literature  of  its  own.  It  already  counted  a 
brilliant  list  of  advocates ;  and  many  views  which 
might  seem  novel,  or,  at  least,  unusual  to  his  au- 
dience, were  as  familiar  to  those  who  had  serious 
thought  of  the  question  as  "the  flowers  of  May  ;** 
and  when  we  saw  that  something  mi^ht  be  done, 
we  would  soon  enough  begin  to  consider  how  it 
should  be  done.  Just  in  the  degree  that  the 
world  advanced,  every  question  of  right  and  re- 
sponsibility in  human  relations  was  sure  to  come 
to  the  most  certain  discussion.  It  did  no  good  to 
lose  our  tempers  and  call  bad  names.  We  might 
indeed  suppress  debate  when  the  subject  was  but 
an  infant,  by  laughing  merrily ;  but  when  the  poor 
little  baby  of  a  <juestion  that  we  laughed  at  had 
erown  to  be  a  vigorous  problem,  determined  to 
be  resolved,  without  the  slightest  respect  for  bus- 
aboo,  and  quite  able  to  endure  being  called  viu- 

§ar  and  atheistic,  and  all  the  other  cries  of  mad- 
og,  and  when  it  become  strong  enough  to  hold 
our  fists  and  pummel  us  with  its  own,  we  would 
very  soon  have  to  come  to  terms,  or  be  reduced 
to  an  intellectual  and  moral  jelly.  So,  in  our  day, 
the  woman's  question  was  coming  to  be  quite 
robust.  It  might  be  an  infant  still,  but  it  was  a 
very  noisy  infant,  and  certainly  was  doing  quite 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  question 
whether  women  have  the  same  fair  play  for  their 
faculties  in  the  world  that  men  have  for  theirs 
had  become  an  absorbing  and  all  important  querv 
indeed,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  extinguished  with 
a  sneer,  or  put  off  with  sops  and  sugar  much  lon- 
ger. The  question  was  not  whether  women  were 
men,  or  whether  there  were  differences  of  duties 
arising  from  difference  of  sex.  In  a  general  and 
poetic  way,  man  might  be  called  the  head,  and 
woinan  the  heart;  man  the  intellectual  and  di- 
recting force,  woman  the  receptive  and  modifying 
genius.  It  is  an  instinctive  requirement  that 
every  woman  should  be  essentially  womanly — 
though  womanly  could  not  be  defined — as  it  was 
that  every  man  should  be  truly  manly.  The  sexes 
had  their  domestic  relations  in  common,  but  each 
had  duties  and  claims  beyond  the  kitchen  and 


nursery.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  inferior 
position  of  woman  in  human  society  was  apparent 
equally  in  the  history  of  savage  and  of  avilised 
nations. 

Among  primitive  nations  woman  belonged  to 
the  man  who  seised  her  first }  and  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  showed  how  she  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews,  who  were  polygamists, 
and  among  whom  she  was  kept  and  sold  like 
slaves.  St.  Paul  was  always  a  Jew  in  r^ard  to 
woman,  and  many  of  the  early  CluiBtian  leathers 
were  positive  pagans  in  their  notions  as  to  her 
duties  and  position.  [Here  the  lecturer  discussed 
the  position  of  woman  under  the  E^^tians,  the 
Grecians,  the  Romans,  among  the  Onental  nations 
and  the  Northern  races,  tracing  her  social  prog* 
ress  tlirough  the  chivaliic  and  Elizabethan  ages, 
down  to  more  recent  times.]  In  the  history  of 
literature,  as  showing  the  position  of  woman,  he 
knew  nothing  more  touchmg  or  beautiful  than 
the  words  that  well  out  of  aU  the  filth  of  the  sev- 
enteenth centurv,  written  by  a  London  hosier, 
who  proposed,  in  his  essay  on  "Proiects,"  the 
plan  of  a  college  for  woman,  and  declared,  in  a 
strain  of  simple,  poetic,  manly  respett,  unequalled 
since  Shakspeare,  but  indicative  of  the  general 
sentiment  of  his  day :  "I  cannot  think  that  Ood 
made  them  so  delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  to 
be  only  safeguards  of  his  house,  drudges  and 
slaves.  A  woman  well-bred  and  well-taught,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  additional  accompaniments  of 
knowledge  and  behavior,  is  a  creature  without 
comparison ;  her  society  is  the  emblem  of  sub- 
limer  enjoyments.  She  is  all  softness  and  sweet* 
ness,  love,  wit  and  delight" 

In  the  eighteenth  century  women  were  the 
toasts  of  convivial  hours,  the  toys  of  passionate 
moments,  the  puppets  of  a  court,  the  slaves  of 
parents  and  of  brothers,  the  drudges  of  the 
household  and  of  the  field.  In  England,  a  Judge 
gravely  held  from  under  his  horsehair  wig,  that  a 
man  might  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick  as  larjp  as 
his  thumb,  and  the  women  immediately  petitioned 
him  to  know  the  size  of  the  judicial  thumb.  But 
if  it  had  not  been  larger  than  his  wit  or,  his  sym- 
pathy, a  cord  of  such  sticks  would  not  have  made 
a  baby  tingle. 

The  whole  theory  of  modem  society  was  that 
of  the  Ck>chin  China  proverb,  that  women's  hearts 
bear  a  good  deal  of  breaking ;  and  Goody  Bar- 
lowe,  towards  the  end  of  what  was  called  and  is 
called  the  sphere  of  woman,  when  she  simpered, 
in  her  languid  verses  on  flowers : 

•*0«j  without  toil,  and  lovely  without  art, 
They  spring  to  cheer  the  aente  and  ^ad  the  heart ; 
Nor  blush,  my  fair,  to  own  you  oopy  these. 
Your  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is  to  please." 

This  was  precisely  the  sentiment  urged  by  ev-> 
ery  slave-merchant  upon  every  Circassian  girl 
that  he  brought  to  the  market  at  Constantinople, 
and  precisely  the  same  lesson  was  inculcated  by 
scheming  mammas  in  Paris,  London,  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  right 
and  capacity  or  women  to  take  rank  with  men  in 
the  studio,  the  schooUroom — in  all  efforts  for  the 
social  amelioration  of  both  sexes,  and  concluded 
bj  ably  and  eloquentlv  urging  her  claims  to  the 
right  of  suffrage,  ana  answering  all  objections 
thereto.  He  was  enthusiastically  applauded 
throughout — Boston  Journal,  Bih. 
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OAIiBNDAB  VOB  JTJIiT. 
•nnth  loHlni  ud  nUsg,  and  Httlng  on  ooclu, 
Orau  littljr  Id  ivmtlii,  li  bij  tor  ui  oi. 
ThEt  done,  (O  ud  cut  it  ud  bin  II  vw*r, 
Tbe  l*ttM  U  (Oa^t,  'T*  lun  gotten  Ibe  W-' " 

.T  i«  the  haymak- 
rt  month.    Now 
re    must    beitii' 
urielTea.      The 
imothy,  the  red- 
op  and  tbe  Bweet 
lover,     are     tH 
eadjr    for    the 
cjthe.      If   yon 
rould    have    the[ 
aj-mow    retain 
be  true  flavor  of 
be  hay-field,  you 
nuBt  cut  tbe  grass 
>hilp  it  is  ID  bloi 
Dii),and  before  it 
lai  loat  its  sweet 
roma.       It    will 
hen    be    tender 
.nd     nutritious, 
.nd  easy  of  diges- 
tion,   and     your 
milch  eowR  in  the  winter  will  show  you  the  dif- 
ference between  that,   and  hard  over-ripe  hay. 
Some  farmers  consider  well-iipened  grass  more 
hearty,  cattle  will  not  eat  so  much  of  it,  and 
they  will  be  longer  digesting  it     It  will  do  very 
well  for  oxen  and  horaea.      The  ripened  aeed,  if 
kept  in  the  heada,  makes  up  in  some  measure 
for  the  loss  of  juices  in  the  stalk.    But  the  dif- 
ference in  tbe  milk-pro  dncing  qualities  will  be 
very  apparent  to  every  observing  farmer. 

We  must  now  be  astir  with  the  lark.  The  days 
are  long,  it  is  true, — but  when  were  bright  dayi 
evpr  too  long  P  The  music  of  the  rifle  upon  the 
c'ear,  ringing,  keen-edged  scythe,  must  wake 
the  echoes  of  the  mormng.  Now  all  hands  are 
firesh  and  active,  and  the  sweet  breath  of 


ing  diffiises  new  life  and  vigor  through  all  tbe 

Lesm  to  swing  the  scythe  with  an  easy,  nni- 
form  motion,  and  keep  yourself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  an  erect  position.  Do  not  attempt  to  cut 
too  much  at  one  itroke,  or  to  drive  the  scythe 
through  tbe  grass  by  main  strength.  Mowing 
does  not  require  so  great  an  outlay  of  strength 
as  many  seem  to  suppose.  With  the  right  stroke, 
and  a  keen  scythe,  mowing  is  pleasant  work,  es- 
pedally  when  the  dew  falls  in  pearly  drops  be- 
fore every  stroke.  "Moke  hay  while  tbe  sun 
shines," — but  you  must  get  it  cut  early  to  make, 
by  the  time  the  sun  shines  bright  and  clear,  and 
then  it  will  be  ready  to  "set  on  cocks,"  before  the 
dew  of  evening  gathers  upon  tt.  Keep  it  stirring 
and  toaaing  in  the  bright  sunshine,  Uirough  the 
middle  hours  of  the  day.  Hay-making  is  busy 
work.  There  is  no  time  for  idling.  Hay  should 
be  put  into  the  bam  warm  fi^om  the  field,  &nd 
well  stowed  in  the  mow,  and  It  will  come  out 
fresh  and  fragrant.  But  there's  a  cloud  in  the 
weat,  and  the  hay  ia  not  dry!  What  is  to  be 
done  now  P  All  handa  afield  with  rakes  and  forks, 
and  John,  take  the  horse  and  wagon,  and  get  the 
hay-caps  from  the  hamesa-room,  and  bring  tbem 
to  the  field,  and  we  will  be  ready  for  the  shower  if 
possible.  Tbe  cloud  slowly  rises  and  gathers 
blackness,  but  we  keep  steadily  at  our  work,  and 
the  cocks  rapidly  multiply  under  our  hands.  Ah ! 
there's  a  bright  gleam  of  lightning  and  a  sharp 
peal  of  thunder.  It  is  time  to  put  on  tbe  caps. 
Come,  John,  now  for  the  cap*  and  help  me 
spread  them  on  the  cocks.  That  was  a  heavy 
clap — how  miyeatically  it  rolls  away  and  reverb- 
erate* through  the  skies.  One  cannot  help  be- 
ing Itruok  with  awe,  at  mch  manifealations  of 
tbe  Almighty  Power,  The  rain  will  be  here  soon, 
but  the  caps  are  on,  and,  now  let  it  rain !  We 
have  put  them  on  in  twenty  minutes,  and  it  will 
save  us  four  hours'  work  tomorrow,  besides  the 
injury  to  the  bay. 

If  instead  of  a  shower  thera  should  be  a  storm 
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of  three  or  four  dayB'  duration,  the  saTing  of  la- 
bor and  of  injury  to  the  hay,  would  nearly  or 
quite  pay  for  the  eaps. 

''But,"  says  my  old  neighbor,  "all  this  is  mighty 
expensive  business.  We  used  to  get  along  very 
well  without  all  this  outlay  for  mowing  machines 
and  hay  caps,  and  ail  this  new  fangled  machinery.'' 
True,  we  did,  neighbor,  and  when  we  were  boysy 
we  paid  seTenty-fiYe  cents  a  day  for  labor,  and 
cut  one  ton  or  less  to  the  acre,  and  fed  it  out  to 
cows  worth  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  dollars. 
Now  we  have  to  pay  two  dollars  to  mowers,  and 
cut  frequently  two  to  three  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
feed  it  to  cows  worth  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars 
each.  We  must  have  our  hay  got  in  the  right 
time,  and  well  got,  for  such  cows,  and  is  it  not 
cheaper  to  save  labor  by  machinery,  than  to  pay 
for  it,  at  such  prices  as  we  now  have  to  pay  ? 
We  must  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  make  our 
arrangements  to  suit  changing  circumstances,  or 
we  cannot  get  along. 

We  said  July  is  the  Haymaker's  month ;  but 
it  is  not  wholly  thus.  The  reapers  must  have 
their  share  of  it  The  grain  as  well  as  the  grass 
must  be  cut  in  season.  Do  not  let  it  stand  till 
the  kernel  will  shell  out  in  handling  the  sheaves. 
When  grain  is  ripe,  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
rtdns  and  wind.  There  is  risk  in  letting  it  re- 
main longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
when  properly  dried,  the  sooner  it  is  housed  the 
better.  On  the  immense  grain  fields  of  the  West 
tLcy  cannot,  and  do  not  attempt,  to  house  their 
grain,  but  cure  it  in  the  shocks  and  stacks,  and 
much  of  it  is  injured  by  the  weather  or  destroyed 
by  the  birds  and  squirrels  and  mice. 

With  our  small  fields,  this  is  not  necessary,  and 
would  be  for  us  a  wasteful  and  slovenly  way  of 
doing  business. 

The  cornfields  and  the  garden  must  not  be 
neglected  in  July.  Weeds  will  grow  in  July 
as  well  as  in  June.  The  com  must  have  its  last 
hoeing  in  this  month.  See  that  it  is  well  done. 
Leave  no  weeds  to  bear  a  crop  of  seed  for  next 
year.  Your  root  crops  want  frequent  visits  from 
the  wheel  hoe,  to  keep  the  ground  light  and  mel- 
low.   The  old  saw  says — 

The  tw«iitto(h  of  Jsly 
Sow  tonipa,  wot  or  diy. 

But  for  winter  turnips,  any  time  before  the  tenth  of 
August  wiU  do,  though  that  period  is  rather  late. 
It  is  very  convenient  to  sow  turnips  among  eom, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  hoeing.  Turnip  seed  costs 
but  little.  Scatter  it  broadcast  among  the  com 
and  potatoes,  and  it  will  well  repay  for  the  labor. 
The  turnip  takes  but  little  from  the  soil,  feed- 
ing chiefly  upon  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  its 
broad,  pulpy  leaves.  If  time  can  be  found  to 
plow  up  a  piece  of  old  pasture  land,  fence  it, 


harrow  in  a  good  dressing  of  ashes  or  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  sow  with  turnips  and  grass 
seed ;  you  will  be  quite  likely  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  turnips  if  the  autumn  should  prove  favorable, 
and  the  land  will  bei  doubled  in  value  for  pasture 
afterwards. 

We  now  begin  to  enjoy  the  fmit  of  our  labor 
in  the  garden.  Peas  and  string  beans,  and  new 
potatoes  and  turnipa,  strawberries,  curraats  and 
cucumbers  are  charming  additions  to  our  daily 
food,  and  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
few  apples  ripe  in  July,  we  shall  know  how  to 
prize  them,  and  to  be  thankful  for  them  too. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times 
says :  The  refinement  of  a  family  is  nowhere  so 
quickly  seen  as  at  a  table,  and  nowhere  do  men's 
sensual,  selfish  instincts  become  more  prominent. 
There  is  the  centre  of  the  family  after  the  day's 
wandering ;  there  its  first  meeting  after  a  night 
of  forgetmlness ;  there  we  give  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  there  the  tongue  is  loosened,  the  wan- 
dering thoughts  called  back,  and  the  heart  is 
warmed  into  expression  under  generous  fare. 
''He  has  eaten  with  me,"  is  the  Arabian  talisman 
to  protection,  and  the  Christian  has  made  a  sup- 
per the  emblem  of  his  religion. 

Then  what  constitutes  a  supper  P  Even  the 
simpler  hidf  of  a  meal,  being  t^e  fbod  and  its 
preparation,  apart  from  its  pnysiological  bear- 
mes,  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  study.  As  to  that 
other  half  of  a  dinner,  the  people  that  are  to  sit 
around  it,  they  being  chosen  only  on  festive  oc- 
casions, to  them  I  do  not  allude. 

£<|uaily  important  to  a  man's  physical  being, 
as  to  his  moral  healdi,  is  the  character  of  the 
food  on  the  table.  It  may  be  insufi&ciently  eooked, 
crude,  and  indigestible;  it  may  be  overdone, 
sodden  and  heavy ;  it  may  be  dried  to  a  chip,  un- 
til the  nutricious  juices  are  evaporated,  or  it  may 
be  fried  to  an  oily  mass  that  requires  the  strong- 
est stomach  to  analyze.  Then,  a^in,  the  food 
that  was  originally  ample  and  nch,  may  be  so 
wasted  by  the  culmary  process,  that  what  was 
once  abundant  is  prodigally  reduced. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  faults  universally  af- 
fects nearly  every  dish  that  ia  placed  on  the 
American  tables. 

To  avoid  such  evils,  and  cook  sufl^eiently  with- 
out wasting,  and  in  the  most  economical  quanti- 
ties, is  a  high  ait  of  life,  and  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  overlooked.  It  is  slighted  by  the  intel- 
ligent and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant ;  and 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  govern,  are  punished  in 
health  and  property  for  their  neglect. 


£.  FosTEB,  of  Salem,  Wis.,  writes  us:— ''I 
raised  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  sugar  oane  the  past 
season,  from  which  I  made  fiftv  gallons  of  very 
good  molasses.  I  think  I  shall  plant  two  acres 
another  season."  This  is  a  substantial  argument 
why  sugar  should  be  cheaper — and  abundant  rear 
son  why  the  Journal  of  Uommerce  and  kindred 
sheets  should  caution  (!)  farmers  against  too 
great  risk  in  its  culture. 
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VABICYABD  DUNO^FBaPABATIOir  AHD 

▲FPI.ZOATIOW. 

No  subject  in  the  varied  course  of  agriculture 
obtains  a  more  general  notice,  or  deserves  a 
more  important  consideration,  tban  the  applica- 
tion of  tarmyard  dung.  The  article  is  proauoed 
on  all  lands  on  which  grains  grow  and  animals 
are  kept,  and  is  the  most  efficadous  of  all  ma* 
nures  tnat  are  yet  known.  It  is  a  mixed  body  of 
straws  and  excrements,  urinary  and  solid,  pos- 
sessing the  quick  action  of  the  latter  substances, 
and  the  more  durable  qualities  of  the  former  ma- 
terials. All  other  manures  are  brought  from  for- 
eign places,  and  purchased  by  a  ready  cost;  farm- 
yard dung  is  daily  produced,  and  of  a  constant 
repetition.  The  use  is  varied  and  of  a  great 
value,  and  the  application  is  no  less  important. 

An  approved  and  long-continued  mode  of  pre- 
paring farmyard  dung  prevails  in  the  celebrated 
lumip-growing  Border  counties,  of  placing  the 
contents  of  the  cattle-yards  in  square  piles  about 
six  feet  in  height,  in  the  comer  of  the  fields  to 
be  planted  with  green  crops.  The  yards  are  con- 
cave or  dish-shaped,  retaining  and  spreading  the 
moisture  equally  over  the  mass,  and  supplied 
with  straws  that  absorb  all  the  moisture  from 
rain8»  snows  and  uiioAi  The  contents  are  car- 
ried out  at  two  difierent  times  during  winter,  and 
no  pressure  is  allowed  on  the  piles,  except  the 
weight  of  one  or  two^  persons  to  spread  the  ma- 
terials evenly  and  thixuy  over  the  neap.  In  this 
oondition,  a  fermentation  reduces  the  heap  into 
a  saponaceous  mass  for  use  in  May  and  June,  and 
in  a  condition  that  is  easily  divided  by  hand-forks, 
well  moistened,  and  from  which  the  heat  of  fer- 
mentation has  in  most  cases  nearly  altogether 
vanished.  Much  bulk  is  lost  bv  this  mode  of 
preparation,  but  it  is  reckoned  the  best  for  the 
use  of  green  crops. 

Having  been  educated  under  the  above  system 
of  preparing  farmyard  dung,  I  practised  the  mode 
witA  the  usual  success  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  later  years  I  adopted  another  mode, 
from  the  observation  of  a  verv  large  loss  of  bulk, 
and  from  a  wish  to  use  a  fresner  condition  of  the 
dung.  At  any  times  of  convenience  during  win- 
ter, the  contents  of  the  ^ards  are  carried  to  the 
freen-crop  fields,  and  laid  in  a  heap  sloping  at 
oth  ends,  over  which  the  carts  pass  to  deposit 
the  loads,  and  over  which  the  materials  are  spread 
evenl  V  and  thinly,  in  order  to  mix  the  substances, 
and  that  no  part  remain  in  a  dry  state.  The  con- 
solidation from  the  pressure  of  the  carts  prevents 
the  fermentation  of  the  heap,  which  is  formed  at 
convenient  times,  from  November  to  the  month 
of  April,  and  later  when  the  yards  are  duly  moist 
and  the  straws  thinly  used.  Potatoes  are  the 
first-planted  green  crop ;  and  about  ten  days  be- 
fore the  dun^  is  required  for  use,  the  heap  is 
turned  over  with  forks,  laid  loosely  together,  and 
the  lumps  well  broken,  and  the  dry  outside  of 
the  heap  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  new  a|^- 
gregation.  A  very  active  fermentation  immedi- 
litely  commences,  which  is  prevailinff  during  the 
deposition  of  the  dung  in  the  drills,  which  are 
immediately  reversed  and  the  sc^  sown.  This 
mode  produces  folly  equal  if  not  superior  results 
to  the  first-mentioned  preparation :  it  afibrds  a 
larger  bulk,  and  more  convenience  in  forming 
the  heaps  at  different  times ;  while  the  former 


requires  to  be  done  at  one  time,  or  at  not  distant 
periods. 

For  some  considerable  time  past,  I  have  doubt- 
ed the  fermentation  of  fiumyard  dung,  having 
had  freshly-voided  fieees,  carried  from  the  cow- 
shed, laid  into  drills  for  turnips,  which  were  a 
superior  crop  to  the  parts  of  the  field  treated  with 
fermented  dung.  This  result  happened  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  constituting  a  fact,  trom  a  majority 
of  similar  results.  In  order  to  fieu^ilitate  the  ap- 
plication of  fresh  dung,  I  have  long  ago  recom- 
mended  that  all  strews  for  litter  should  be  cut 
into  short  lengths  by  the  thrashing  machinery, 
and  that  the  dung  be  mixed  with  the  prepared 
turnip-lands  by  contrary  workings  of  Finlayson's 
harrow,  and  raised  into  ridglets  by  one  furrow 
of  the  common  plow,  in  whieh  the  seeds  are  sown 
by  the  common  two-drill  mainline,  or  with  a  por- 
tion of  bones  or  guano  by  Homsby's  drop  drilL 
This  practice  will  supersede  the  fermenting  heap 
of  farmyard  dung,  and  remove  the  objection  of 
long  straws  not  covering  into  the  ground,  by  cut- 
ting into  short  lengths.  The  fieees  and  short 
straws  will  be  convenient  for  Chandler's  liquid 
manure  <lrill,  when  Mr.  Kemp's  theory  has  ad- 
vanced into  a  more  general  notice. 

The  application  is  most  excellent  of  farmyard 
dung  as  a  top-dressing  of  young  grass  seeds ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  the  fresh,  strawy  condition 
is  preferable,  xhe  crops  of  clover  are  largely 
increased,  and  also  the  following  crops  of  wheat. 
I  have  long  ago  suggested  that  the  farmvarddung 
generally  applied  on  bare  clay  fallows,  for  wheat, 
be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  young  wheats, 
in  March,  by  means  of  moveable  timber  railways 
placed  on  the  ground.  But,  most  imfortunately, 
now-a-days,  no  opinion,  theory,  idea,  or  sugges- 
tion meets  with  any  notice,  except  it  emanates 
from  a  society  or  a  club.  Individuals  languish 
in  obscurity,  and  are  held  in  insignificance. 

The  use  of  food  being  to  produce  caloric  to 
plants  and  organic  bodies,  the  chief  considera 
tion  is,  how  to  apply  the  manures  as  food  for  that 
purpose,  and,  in  order  to  yield  that  element  in 
the  least  expensive  manner  and  most  ample  quan- 
tity. I  wholly  dissent  from  chemistrv — that  rot- 
ten dung  is  more  efficacious  than  nresh  dung : 
weight  for  weight,  and  quantity  for  quantity,  the 
latter  must  prevail  in  the  abundance.  The  many 
statements  made,  of  chemical  agencies  and  trans- 
formations, are  of  small  account. 

With  regard  to  covered  and  uncovered  feeding- 
stalls,  the  former  may  suit  in  certain  places ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  situations,  the  straw  could  not 
be  reduced  without  the  rains  and  snows  that  fall 
in  the  yards ;  and,  under  the  covered  sheds,  the 
want  of  moisture  produces  a  dry  putrefaction. 
Even  with  the  present  open  vards,  much  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  reducing  the  straws  into  an  im- 
pregnated condition  with  rain  and  urine. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  nor  do  I  know  his 
appearance  from  si^ht ;  but  I  have  ever  admired 
the  sound  and  enlightened  judgment  displayed 
by  him  on  all  practical  subjects,  and  the  strong 
sense  that  he  orings  to  bear  on  the  reveries  of 
cognate  auxilaries.  These  aids  are  but  puny, 
shallow  and  evanescent ;  ant  to  dazzle  and  de- 
ceive, to  bewilder  and  mislead ;  and  often  noisy 
as  the  tinman's  trade.  An  enlightened  practice 
must  lead  and  confirm. — Mark  Lane  Express, 
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.Ar  He  New  Bngtmnd  Fiarmer, 
COIiOB  OF  CATTIiX. 

We  speak  of  the  animals  of  one  aection  of 
country  as  red,  another  as  black—of  one  class  as 
a  mixture  of  red  and  white,  another  as  fawn-col- 
ored, &c.,  &C.,  as  though  these  characteristics 
were  of  a  reliable  character.  Is  it  so  ?  Can  we 
predict  at  all  from  the  color  of  the  parents,  what 
will  be  the  color  of  the  offspring,  or  is  it  chance 
entirely  P  We  speak  of  the  red  cattle  of  New 
England — is  this  characteristic  permanent?  I 
make  the  inquiry  to  be  informed,  not  haying  had 
sufficient  experience  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
the  point,  do  much  is  said  of  color,  in  the  des- 
cription of  animals,  that  it  is  well  to  understand 
how  far  this  is  to  be  relied  on.  Whenever  we 
see  an  ox  with  a  white  head,  the  thought  imme- 
diatelv  occurs,  has  not  that  animal  a  streak  of 
Here^rd  blood,— -iust  as  though  this  color  was 
peculiar  to  this  class.  In  speaking  of  the  ani- 
mals in  some  of  the  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
they  are  said  to  be  all  black,  or  nearly  so.  So 
much  so,  that  homed  cattle  generally  are  spoken 
of  as  black  cattle.  With  us,  it  is  very  rare  to 
meet  an  animal  entirely  black. 

April  8, 1858.  Inquikbb. 


Etr  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
THOUaETB  ON  OOOKXBT. 

Your  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  in  repl^  to  my  in- 
quiry about  cooks,  viz.,  that  medicines  are  so 
mingled  with  all  sorts  of  food,  or  nearly  all  sorU, 
now-a-days,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  anything 
that  is  unpolluted  by  them,  and  that  there  is 
scarcely  anything  that  needs  reformation  more 
than  our  present  modes  of  cookery,  have  embold- 
ened me  to  say  a  few  things  in  your  paper,  on 
which,  otherwise,  I  might  not  have  had  the  mor- 
al courage  to  venture.  Yet  I  know,  dear  sir, 
that  there  are  a  few  of  your  readers  so  tired  of 
wearing  the  chains  of  a  slavery  more  detestable,  if 
possible,  than  that  of  man  to  man,  that  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  in  a  candid  way,  so  as  not  to 
offend  those  who  may  not  perceive  its  necessity, 
will  be  truly  welcome.  But  I  have  no  room  for 
preliminaries,  other  than  to  bespeak  forgiveness 
if  I  chance  to  repeat  some  things  which  I  may 
have  abeady  said  in  other  numbers  of  your  valu- 
able paper. 

There  are  a  few  simple  principles  by  which 
every  truly  Christian  cook  wno  wishes  to  be  free 
— sent  of  God,  and  not  of  Satan — should  be  gov- 
erned. Let  me,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  present 
some  of  them  for  consideration.  Others,  of  less 
importance,  I  omit. 

1.  No  cookery  is  legitimate  whose  aim  is  to 
make  it  less  healthy,  less  agreeable,  or  less  nutri- 
ticufi  than  before. 

2.  No  cookery  is  according  to  truth  and  nature, 
and,  consequently,  is  legitimate — which  even  per- 
mit this. 

3.  No  cookery  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
God,  natural  and  moral,  which  aims  solely  to  bring 
the  food  to  appetites  which  are  acknowledged, 
universally,  to  hefaUen  appetites.  The  food  be- 
ing made  right,  our  appetites  should  come  to  the 
food,  and  not  the  food  to  our  perverted  appetites. 
Hence,  we  should  hear  nothing  about  preparing 


food  so  as  to  have  it  relish.    We  should  prepare 
it  righty  and  habit  will  soon  render  it  agreeable. 

4.  No  food  can  be  according  to  law — the  law  of 
God,  I  mean,  not  the  law  of  custom — ^which  is  so 
operated  on  by  cookery  that  its  proportions  are 
much  changed  from  what  the  Creator  intended. 
Thus  the  apple  contains  water,  acid,  and  saccha- 
rine matter.  Now  to  have  it  lawfully  cooked,  all 
these  should  be  retained  in  their  own  propor- 
tions. To  diminish  or  add  to  the  water ;  or  above 
all,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  acid  with  sugar 
by  cookery,  would  therefore  be  a  wrong.  Nor 
have  we  a  right  to  add  to  them  any  new  ingredi- 
ents, foreign  or  domestic;  such  as  sugar,  salt, 
pepper,  spices,  &c.  I  do  not  say,  in  this  place, 
that  they  may  not  be  eaten,  but  I  do  say  that 
they  should  not  be  added  to  our  food.  They 
should  be  eaten  by  themselves,  if  at  all. 

5.  That  sort  of  preparation  of  our  food  which 
putrefies  it,  or  even  carries  it  through  the  first 
stage  of  putrefaction — ^whether  we  caO  it  cookery 
or  not — ^is  far  enough  from  being  legitimate. 
Thus  that  which  is  prepared  by  fermentation, 
whether  bread,  cake,  oeer,  or  anything  else,  has 
passed  through  what  may  be  called  the  first  sta^e 
of  putrefaction,  and  is  hence  a  deteriorated  article. 
In  like  manner,  processes  of  cookery  which  has- 
ten decomposition  by  diminishing  the  vitality,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  article,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful. 

6.  No  processes  of  cookery  are  legitimate 
which  have  for  their  object  to  preserve  food  from 
decomposition,  especially  such  as  accomplish  this 
object  by  depriving  the  article  of  its  vitality  by 
extra  heat  or  by  the  addition  of  foreign  agents, 
or  medicinal  suostances.  Thus  the  preservation 
of  butter  and  meats  by  salt,  spices,  saleratus, 
saltpetre,  and  the  preservation  of  cheese  by  ren- 
net, salt,  &c.,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  is,  therefore,  wrong.  Drying  sub- 
stances very  slowly  by  the  fire  or  in  the  open  air, 
is  less  objectionable. 

7.  All  cookery  which  consists  in  part  or  in 
whole  in  adding  to  our  food,  while  being  cooked 
or  afterward,  any  medicinal  agents,  even  though 
not  intended  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  is  also 
wrong.  Thus  the  addition  of  saleratus,  saltpetre 
(or  nitre,)  cream  of  tartar,  vinegar,  mustard, 
catchup,  pepper,  allspice,  ^nger,  cinnamon,  salt, 
&c.,  is,  by  tnis  rule,  objectioiMle.  For  all  these 
things  and  many  more,  whlnl  could  name  are 
medicines.  They  are  set  down  in  our  books  as 
medicines — ^they  ever  were  medicines — ^they  pro- 
bably ever  will  be  so.  The  last  three  are  Ua$i 
objectionable. 

8.  Lastly — for  the  present — ^Dr.  Dunglison,  in 
his  '^Elements  of  Hygiene,"  says,  "that  every 
made  dish  is  more  or  less  rebellious ;''  by  which 
he  must  mean  more  or  less  objectionable.  As  an 
example  of  his  meaning,  he  speaks,  in  particular, 
of  the  addition  of  eggs,  as  wrong.  If  eggs  are 
wronff,  butter  is  more  so,  milk  also,  and  sugar ; 
for  all  compounds  into  which  these  enter  are 
made  dishes.  The  French  are  said  to  have  685 
preparations  of  which  eggs  form  a  component 
part,  and  we  have  probably  hundreds.  So  of  but- 
ter and  lard ;  neany  everything,  now-a-days,  is 
besmeared  or  permeated  oy  one  or  the  other  of 
them. 

It  is  possible  a  few  made  dishes,  if  they  deserve 
the  name,  such  as  farina  mixed  with  farina,  ia 
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the  ease  of  brown  bread,  &&,  may  form  ezeep* 
tions  to  Dr.  D.'s  rule.  It  may  also  be  obserred, 
that  certain  cases  which  may  be  abnormal  or 
diseased  cases,  may  form  exceptions  to  some  of 
the  other  preceding  rules ;  but  they  cannot  be 
numerous,  and  their  application  belongs  to  th^ 
department  of  the  meoical  men,  rather  than  that 
of  the  hygeist. 

Your  readers  may  now  judge  for  themselves, 
whether  your  statement  is  too  strong,  that  our 
cookery  needs  reformation  more  than  anything 
else.  They  may  also  understand,  perhaps,  how 
it  is  that  while  medical  men,  even  we,  of  the  old 
school,  do  not  order  for  our  patients,  one-fourth 
as  much  medicine  as  we  did  fifty  years  ago,  so 
much  more  is  sold  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. They  eat  and  drink  it  daily  and  hourly — 
this  is  one  reason.  Hence  the  correctness  of  your 
own  statement,  that  *'half  the  trade  of  the  apoth- 
ecary has  gone  into  the  grocer's  hands." 

If  anv  of  your  fair  readers  should  begin  to  be 
alarmea,  ana  to  say  that,  at  this  rate,  nothing  is 
left  for  us  to  eat,  or  certainly  to  cook ;  let  them 
recall  their  conclusion  till  I  have  time  to  show 
them  a  long  list  of  dishes,  lonser  perha])s  than 
they  will  have  patience  to  look  over,  which  can 
be  prepared  witnout  violating  any  of  the  fore- 
going rules,  unless  it  be  the  eighth — hardly  even 
Uiat.  Meanwhile,  if  they  do  not  like  to  wait,  let 
them  look  into  my  great  work,  '*The  Laws  of 
Health,"  (at  John  F.  Jewett  &  Co.'s)  or  into  a  lit- 
tle book  costinff  about  ten  cents,  entitled  "Bread," 
written  and  published  by  William  Hunt,  of  Bos- 
ton, which,  on  the  preparation  of  breadstuffs, 
contains  more  wisdom  than  many  an  "ample  vol- 
ume— ^mighty  tome,"  which  could  be  named,  even 
though  emanating  irom  "high  authority,"  and 
highw  commended.  W.  A.  Alcott. 

AtSnarndaU,  May  10, 1868. 


Bar  fite  Nna  Sngtamd  Fiuwur, 
THB  BONB  BPAVnr. 

Friend  Brown: — In  your  last  monthly  an 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  yourself  or  subscrib- 
ers, as  to  a  cure  for  bone  spavin.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  remedy  you  refer  to,  permit  me 
to  relate  an  experiment  of  my  own  with  bone 
spavin,  and  the  result,  leaving  parties  interested 
to  form  their  own  conclusions.  Some  few  years 
since,  I  became  possessed  of  a  fine  family  mare, 
that  was,  and  had  been  for  a  long  period,  trou- 
bled with  bone  spavin.  This,  wmle  it  did  not 
exactly  lame  her,  seriously  affected  her  gait  when 
at  fall  speed.  Having  in  the  stable  one  day  a 
can  of  "rosin  oQ,"  it  occurred  to  me  to  apply 
some  of  it  to  the  mare's  spavined  joint,  whicn  I 
forthwith  did,  without  any  very  definite  idea  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  or  its  probable  effect 
During  that  and  the  succeeding  day,  several  appli- 
cations of  the  oil  were  made,  and  I  soon  came  to 
notice  considerable  inflammation  over  and  about 
the  joint,  attended  with  a  copious  discharge  of  a 
transparent  fluid  resembling  water.  In  a  few 
days  the  hair  came  off  where  the  oil  had  been 
applied,  and  the  watery  discharges  continued 
through  the  pores  of  the  now  uncovered  «kin. 
This  gradually  ceased,  however,  and  I  soon  had 
the  gratiflcation  to  find  that  instead  of  destroy- 
ing Uie  joint,  as  I  b^an  to  fear,  I  had  completely 


removed  every  vestige  of  bone  spavin.  This  be« 
came  known  to  a  neighbor  whose  brother  was  in 
the  livery  business,  and  he  has  since  informed 
me  that  both  himself  and  brother  subsequently 
applied  this^  oil  to  bone  spavin,  and  in  one  in- 
stance to  incipient  ring-bone,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. It  should  be  the  first  run  of  rosin  oil. 
Mine  was  procured  from  the  "Boston  Oil  Com* 
pany's,"  Custom  House  Street,  Boston. 
£ast  Fo&iim,  May  12, 1858. 


L.  P.  D. 


Far  Me  Nt»  JBmgkmd  Farmtr, 
▲BFABAQUB  BXD8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you,  and  to  have  a  few  words  from  you,  in  re- 
gard to  asparagus  beds.  From  all  my  reading  for 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  I  supposed  that 
the  only  way  to  have  a  good  asparagus  bed,  was 
to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  a  great  deal 
of  manure  in  its  formation,  as  well  as  of  atten- 
tion to  its  proper  position.  A  few  days  since, 
having  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  ^ood 
roots,  I  thougnt  I  would  make  one,  late  as  it  is,- 
this  spring.  I  took  my  stored  information  into 
account,  of  trenching  deep,  two  spades  at  least, 
or  even  two  and  one-halt  feet,  manuring  at  the 
bottom  very  heavily,  &c.  I  laid  out  a  bed  about 
sixteen  feet  square,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  be- 
fore I  ^ot  through  with  the  digging,  that  if  the 
operation  was  to  be  oonducted  on  an  extended 
scale,  it  would  be  well  for  humanity,  if  not  for 
the  asparagus,  that  an  easier  plan  should  be 
found.  The  idea  of  having  eighty  acres,  (as 
Bridgman,  I  think,  says  one  gardener  has,  who 
sends  to  the  London  market,)  under  cultivation, 
would  require  a  life-time,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  supply  the  manure.  Our 
farmers,  I  thought  to  myself,  must  have  an  easi- 
er method, — and  so  it  turned  out  I  asked  one 
of  them,  soon  after,  and  this  was  the  amount  of 
the  conversation. 

Question, — ^How  do  you  manage  your  aspara- 
gus beds,— do  you  trench  P 

Answer. — ^No,  I  plow  two  fbrrows. 

Q. — ^How,  both  in  the  same  line  ? 

A, — ^No,  I  plow  one  fiirrow,  and  then  return. 

Q. — How  aeep,  then,  is  your  furrow  ? 

A. — ^O,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  inches. 

Q. — ^WeU,  do  you  manure  highly  at  the  bot- 
tom? 

A, — ^No,  I  believe  I  didn't  put  any  manure  ink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

Q, — ^Is  your  ground  very  rich  f 

A. — ^No,  only  medium. 

Q, — You  manure  on  top,  then  P 

A. — ^Yes,  a  good  deaL 

0.— When  P 

A. — ^In  the  fall. 

Q, — ^Do  you  think  this  the  best  plan  to  follow, 
in  managing  a  bed  P 

A, — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  best  plan 
or  not,  but  from  my  bed  I  got,  a  few  days  ago, 
one  hundred  bunches  for  Boston  market,  and  I 
thought  that  was  doing  pretty  welL 

I  can't  give  you  the  sixe  of  the  beds  mentioned 
by  the  in£vidual  above,  but  it  is  enough  to  say, 
he  is  one  of  those  energetic,  practical  fanners,  that 
would  hardly  be  content  with  one  bunch  of  as- 
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paragus,  where  two  cotdd  be  bad — unless  the  two 
cost  more  than  they  eame  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  say  you  P  I  haye  looked 
oyer  twenty-four  nun^bers  of  the  Farmer  and  only 
found  one  article  on  asparagus,  and  that  not 
much  more  than  an  allusion  .to  its  cultiyation. 
Shall  we,  gardeners  on  a  small  scale,  trench  oyer 
our  ground,  burv  our  manure,  after  the  fashion 
of  Bridgeman,  Fessenden,  Agricultural  Reports 
of  Congress,  &c.,  or  pursure  my  neighbor's  sim- 

Sle,  easy,  oomparatiyely  economical  method-— and 
urable,  too,  tor  he  says  such  a  bed  will  last  *'any 
lengUi  of  time  P"  A  Svbscbibeb. 

Lincoln,  MasM,t  1858. 

Remarks. — ^The  result  of  your  ^energetic, 
practical  farmer's**  experiment  would  lead  us  to 
trayel  in  his  path.  Hundreds  of  people  haye 
been  frightened  away  firom  raising  asparagus  be- 
cause the  common  opinion  has  been  that  it  re- 
quires nice  and  ezpensiye  operations  to  produce 
it.  But  it  is  not  so ;  asparagus  is  a  hardy  plant, 
and  wiU  grow  well,  with  little  care,  on  a  moder- 
ately rich  soil.  If  manure  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  trench  two  ll»et  b^w  the  surftiee,  the 
roots  of  the  plant  will  find  it ;  but  eyen  then  it  is 
doubtful  whether  that  manure  would  be  as  yalu- 
able  to  the  plant  as  manure  placed  upon  the  sur- 
face and  dug  under  two  or  three  inohes  in  the 
autumn. 

An  idea  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  small  fhiits, 
such  as  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, &C.,  also  preyails,  and  deters  many  from 
making  the  attempt,  when  they  might  easily 
haye  their  taUes  spread  with  these  wholesome 
fhuts  during  the  hot  weather,  when  the  system 
needs  them  in  order  to  keep  it  in  healthy  action. 
There  is  scarcely  any  plant  so  easy  to  produce  as 
asparagus.      

THB  PIiAlTBTABT  8T8TBM. 

According  to  M.  Helmholtz,  a  number  of  sin- 
gular peculurities  in  the  structure  of  our  plane- 
tary system  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  connected 
mass,  with  a  uniform  motion  of  rotation.  With- 
out such  an  assumption,  it  is  belieyed  impossible 
to  explain  why  all  the  planets  moye  in  tne  same 
direction  round  the  sun ;  why  they  all  rotate  in 
the  same  direction  round  their  axes ;  why  the 
planes  of  their  orbits,  and  those  of  their  satellites 
and  rinffs,  nearly  all  coincide ;  why  all  their  or- 
bits differ  but  little  from  circles,  and  much  be- 
sides. From  these  remaining  indications  of  a  for- 
mer state,  astronomers  haye  shaped  a  hypothesis 
regarding  the  formation  of  our  planetary  system, 
which,  although  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
,must  eyer  remain  a  hjrpothesis,  deseryes  special 
Attention.  The  commencement  of  our  planetary 
Bystem,  including  the  sun,  must,  according  to 
^his,  be  regarded  as  an  immense  nebulous  mass, 
which  filled  thie  portion  of  space  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  our  system,  f$t  beyond  the  limits  of 
Neptune,  the  most  distant  j^laaet  Eyen  now  we, 
perhaps,  see  similar  masses  in  the  distant  regions 
of  the  flrmamenty  as  patches  of  aebaks  and  neb* 


ulous  Stan.  Within  our  system,  also,  eomets, 
the  sodiacal  light,  the  corona  of  the  sun,  during 
a  total  eclipse,  exhibit  remnants  of  a  nebulous 
substance,  which  is  so  thin  that  the  light  of  the 
stars  passes  through  it  unenfeebled  and  unrefract^ 
^  If  ^e  density  of  the  mass  of  our  planetary 
system  be  ealoufeted,  aooording  to  the  assumptioa 
in  question,  for  the  time  when  it  was  a  nebulous 
sphere,  wluch  reached  to  the  path  of  the  outmost 
planet,  it  would  be  found  to  require  seyeral  cubic 
ndlea  of  such  matter  to  weigh  a  single  grains 


HOBsa  TAMnre. 


This  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  under- 
stood eyen  by  professional  horsemen.  The  ma« 
jority  of  horses  which  are  denominated  yidous, 
are  on  the  contrary  extremely  docile  and  pos- 
sessed of  gentle  natures,  but  as  these  admirable 
qualities  are  always  associated  with  boldness  and 
courage,  such  animals  will  not  infrequently  re* 
taliate  by  kicking  or  biting  their  abusers.  They 
neyer  exhibit  antagonism  unless  punished,  or 
when  made  to  perform  some  painml  exertion, 
taxing  them  beyond  their  powers. 

The  horse  inherits  a  greater  degree  of  intelli- 
ffence  than  any  other  useful  animal  of  the  brute 
kind.  His  instincts,  in  many  instances,  compare 
fayorably  with  those  of  the  nobler  animal,  man. 
If,  therefore,  a  horse  is  obdurate  and  incorrigible, 
it  is  because  he  has  not  been  understood ;  be- 
cause his  genius  is  superior  to  the  person  to 
whom  his  early  education  and  training  naye  been 
confided.  Ignorant  grooms,  in  breaking  colts, 
use  coerciye  measures,  where  kindness  and  gen- 
tle treatment  are  only  appropriate.  The  first 
im^essions  of  a  young  horse  depriyed  of  his  lib- 
erty and  the  unrestrained  following  of  his  own 
inclinations,  are  almost  certain  to  mark  indelibly 
his  future  career,  and  make  him  either  obstinate 
and  intractable  or  submissiye  and  affectionate. 
Thus,  if  he  has  been  frightened  and  his  nenrous 
system  excited  beyond  control,  flog^ng  or  any 
harsh  practice  would  confirm  what  originally  was 
but  an  impulse,  and  make  it  a  permanent  habit. 

Horses,  like  men,  are  more  susceptible  to  flat- 
tery than  chastisement.  I  will  relate  a  case  in  point 
whsh  occurred  last  spring,  by  which  a  promising 
tiiorough-bred,  three  years  old,  was  entirely  ru- 
ined in  disposition.  The  animal  in  question  was 
unusually  mtelligent,  possessed  remarkably  elas- 
tic limbs  and  temperament,  and  was  perpetually 
throwing  up  his  heels  and  gamboling  when  not 
restrained  oy  lack  of  space.  A  professional 
horse-trainer  had  contracted  the  job  of  reducing 
him  to  seryitude.  The  first  difficulty  of  catching 
the  colt  in  an  adjoining  pasture  was  only  aocom- 

Slished  after  half  a  day's  coaxing,  and  the  utter 
emolition  of  the  patience  of  the  trainer.  This 
indiyidual,  thoroughly  exasperated,  initiatod  the 
mettlesome  animu  into  the  yirtues  of  a  black 
whip.  His  efforts  at  resistance  were  terrific  ;  he 
kicked  and  plunged,  and  made  fearfiil  plunges 
at  his  executioner ;  he  was  in  the  most  intense 
state  of  excitement;  the  neck-yeins  became 
gorffed  with  blood,  and  his  eyes  were  projected 
far  m>m  their  sockets.  So  ungoyemable  did  he 
become,  and  so  much  was  his  indignation  aroused 
by  this  surprising  treatment,  that  after  a  period 
of  a  week  had  elapsed,  the  opemng  of  the  stabb 
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door  whero  he  was  confined  was  the  signal  for  a 
continuation  of  the  knocking  and  struggles  which 
marked  the  day  of  his  introduction  to  society. 
At  the  present  time  this  colt  is  the  most  furious 
and  ▼icious  quadruped  I  ever  saw,  which  is  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  brutal  flogging  he  re- 
ceived when  it  was  unmerited,  and  before  he 
could  understand  its  object.  Thus  the  superior 
intelligence  which  might  have  been  cnlurated 
into  pre-eminent  virtues,  was  turned  into  a  chan- 
nel for  the  fostering  and  derdopment  of  his  bas- 
er proclivities. 

In  breaking  a  colt,  we  shotdd  first  endeavor  to 
make  him  conscious  of  what  is  reauired  of  him. 
Fettering  him  with  a  halter  for  tne  first  time, 
placing  tne  saddle  upon  his  back,  fastening  the 
girths,  are  all  matters  of  paramount  importance, 
and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  idiosyncracies. 

Before  nutting  a  halter  upon  a  colt,  he  must  be 
rendered  ramiliar  wim  it  by  caressing  him  and 
permitting  him  to  examine  the  article  with  his 
nose.  Then  place  a  portion  of  !t  over  his  head, 
occasionally  ^ving  it  a  slight  pull,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  wifi  be  accustomed  to  these  liberties, 
and  then  the  halter  may  be  fastened  on  pronerly. 
To  teach  him  to  lead  is  another  difficulty,  stand 
a  little  on  one  side,  rub  his  nose  and  forehead, 
take  hold  of  the  strap  and  pull  gedtly,  and  at  the 
same  time  touch  him  very  lightlv  with  the  end 
of  a  long  whip  across  Ym  hind  tegs.  This  will 
make  him  start  and  advance  a  few  steps.  Re- 
peat the  operation  several  times,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  to  follow  you  by  simply  pulling  the 
halter.  The  process  of  saddling  and  bridling  is 
similar.  The  mouth  of  the  colt  should  be  fre- 
quently handled,  after  which  introduce  a  plain 
snaffle  between  his  teeth  and  hold  it  there  with 
one  hand  and  caress  bim  with  the  other.  After 
a  time  he  will  allow  the  bridle  to  be  placed  upon 
him.  The  saddle  can  now  be  brought  in  and 
rubbed  against  his  nose,  his  neck,  and  his  legs ; 
next  hang  the  stirrup  strap  across  his  back,  and 
gradually  insinuate  tne  saddle  into  its  place.  The 
«rth  should  not  be  fastened  until  he  becomes 
tiioroughly  ac(juainted  with  the  saddle.  The 
first  time  the  girth  is  buckled  it  should  be  done 
so  loosely  as  not  to  attract  his  attention ;  subse- 
quently it  can  be  tightened  without  inspiring 
him  with  fear,  which  if  fastened  immediately  it 
would  most  certainly  do.  In  this  manner  the 
wildest  colt  can  be  effectually  subjugated  by  such 
imperceptible  degrees  that  he  gives  tacit  obedi- 
ence beiore  he  is  aware  of  his  altered  condition. 

The  recently  introduced  art  of  taming  horses 
as  practiced  by  Mr.  Rare)[,  and  which  has  given 
him  an  enviable  celebrity  in  Europe,  is  one  which 
in  my  opinion  will  prove  of  inestimable  value, 
not  only  in  training  colts,  but  in  eradicating  the 
vices  of  the  matured  horse.  Mr.  Rarey's  method 
is  not  new  in  this  country,  nor  original  with  him, 
it  having  been  practiced  by  circus  riders  in  sub- 
duing and  educating  horses  for  their  performan- 
ces. The  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
consists  in  placing  the  horse  in  such  a  position 
as  to  render  all  his  efforts  at  resistance  ahortive. 
Once  convince  him  of  your  superiority  mentally 
and  physically,  and  his  obdurate  spirit  is  perma- 
nently conquered.  The  older  the  horse,  the  more 
the  difficulty  in  vanquishing  him,  as  he  clings  to 
his  early  impressions  with  astonishing  tenacity. 
Last  week  I  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing 


the  taming  of  a  horse  by  a  confrere  of  Mr.  Rarey 
practiciDg  in  this  city — ^Mr.  Caleb  H.  Rarey. 
The  horse  provided  for  the  operation  was  a  most 
incorrigible  brute,  extremely  nervous,  and  appa- 
rently actuated  by  a  desire  to  taste  of  every  per- 
son who  came  within  range  of  his  mouth.  Mr. 
Rarey  approached  him  fearlessly,  and  after  aeon- 
tested  stmgj^le  of  two  hours,  the  ferocious  ani- 
mal was  entirely  changed  in  disposition.  In  fact 
he  presented  a  most  pitiful  and  forlorn  appear- 
anee,  not  only  permitted  Mr.  Rarey  but  also  the 
bystanders  to  take  liberties  which,  two  hours  be- 
fore, he  would  have  resented  in  the  most  savage 
manner.  Such  was  the  wonderful  influence  of  a 
few  simple  contrivances  by  which  the  horse  was 
effectually  prevented  from  offering  successful  re- 
sistance. 

The  art  of  horse-taming  is  to  a  certain  extent 
known  to  the  Mexicans.  Throwing  the  lasso  and 
entangling  the  animal  in  its  meshes,  so  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  liberty,  wiU  produce  similar  ef- 
fects in  curing  his  obstinacy  as  Mr.  Rarey's  meth- 
od, as  the  same  general  principles  are  involved. 
I  am  not  permitted  to  give  tne  details  of  this 
gentleman's  practice,  as  secrecy  was  enjoined 
upon  all  who  witnessed  the  performance.  Any 
knowledge  of  the  horse  that  will  make  him  more 
useful  to  man  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated ; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  horse  taming,  with  all 
the  details  of  the  operation,  will  soon  find  its 
way  into  the  public  prmts,  properly  authenticated. 
The  introduction  of  valuable  thorough  breds 
makes  the  subject  of  training  an  exceedingly  in* 
terestinff  one,  as  in  many  instances  the  pure 
bloods  defy  all  efforts  at  subordination. 

J.  V.  v.,  in  jY.  r.  Tribune. 


Mabyellous  Gbowth  of  Vegetation  in 
THE  High  Latitudes.— Bayard  Taylor,  retrac- 
ing his  steps  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeke^  says :— - 

I'l  was  partiottlarly  struck,  during  the  retum, 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  summer — ^the  leaps 
with  which  sne  clears  her  short  course.  Among 
the  Lofodens  the  potatoes  are  just  coming  into 
blossom  and  the  rye  and  barley  into  head :  the 
grass  was  already  cut  in  many  places,  and  drying 
on  poles,  and  the  green  of  the  woods  and  mead^ 
ows  showed  the  dark,  rich  character  of  the  north- 
em  lands.  Owing  to  this  rapidity  of  growth,  all 
the  more  hardy  varieties  of  vegetables  maybe 
successMly  cultivated.  Mr.  Thomas  informed 
mfi  that  his  peas  and  beans  at  Kaafiord — Platitude 
70  degrees  north — ^grew  three  inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and,  though  planted  six  weeks  later 
than  those  about  Christiana,  came  to  maturity  at 
the  same  time." 

Here  is  another  popular  illusion  dispelled. 
What  are  ail  the  marvels  of  tropical  growth  to.' 
this?  

ABTEStAN  Wells  in  Illinois.— We  leara 
by  the  Prairie  Farmer  lliat  the  above  kind  of 
wells  are  becoming  common  in  some  parts  of  II* 
linois,  and  that  they  are  of  the  greatest  necessity 
and  benefit  to  farmers  residing  on  prairies  dis- 
tant from  living  streams.  There  are  about  a  hun- 
dred such  wells  in  Iroquois  county  alone ;  their 
average  depth  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  cost  about  $200. 
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The  above  ia  ■  repreieiitatioii  of  the  "Buckeye 
Rotating  Harrov,"  recently  p&taoted  by  Wm. 
DeWitt  and  O.  D,  Barrett,  of  CleTeland,  Ohio. 
The  toothed  frame  i«  made  of  auitable  liied  tim- 
ber, haired  together,  and  fattened  by  the  teeth, 
which  hare  ahouldera  that  come  against  the  lov- 
er side  of  the  timbeiB  and  nut«  on  the  upper  ride. 
The  centre-piece,  1,  ia  made  faat  to  the  toothed 
frame  by  meana  of  the  eait  plate,  3.  The  thim- 
ble, 2,  hai  a  flange  on  ita  lower  end,  by  which  it 
ia  finnly  bolted  to  the  draft  bar,  i.  The  weighted 
arm  ia  held  on  either  aide  of  the  draft-bar,  and 
at  right-anglea  to  it  by  meani  of  a  hook,  aa  re- 
preaented.  A  weight  of  twenty-flve  or  thirty 
pounds  is  placed  in  the  box  on  the  weighted  arm. 
Thia  weight  cauaea  the  teeth  under  it  to  aink 
deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  reat,  Aa  the 
barrow  ia  drawn  forward,  they  meet  with  more 
reuttance,  and  consequently  cause  it  to  rotate 
horixontally,  puWerizing  the  ground  completely, 
requiring  less  force  to  draw  it  than  it  would,  did 
it  not  rotate. 

The  advantagea  the  patentees  claim  for  this 
banow,  ore  aa  follows : 

lat  It  will  do  twice  as  much  as 
harrow  in  pulverizing  the  soil,  without  any  extra 
labor  for  the  team. 


2d.  It  is  the  strongest  hanow  bmlt,  and  does 
not  coat  BO  much  aa  the  common  jointed  harrow. 

3d.  It  is  edited  to  all  kinds  <^  soil,  and  can 
be  operated  like  the  common  harrow,  by  taking 
off  the  weighL  Thia  ia  of  advantage  only  in  ref- 
erence to  newly  turned  up  aod,  requiring  to  be 
harrowed  with  the  furrows. 

4th.  By  the  rotating  motion,  the  teeth  are 
made  to  move  in  every  conceivable  direction. 
Consequently,  they  sharpen  tkemtdvea, 

6th.  Thia  harrow  leaves  the  ground  smooth 

id  even,  as  it  ia  ioipMttblt  to  elog  it,  conse- 
quently stones,  toota,  vines,  or  other  things,  can- 
not be  dragged  along  by  it,  to  leave  the  ground 

furrowa,  as  it  frequently  ia  by  the  ci 


Meiara.  Nourae,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Quincy  Hall, 
ara  making  a  few  of  these  harrows  for  trial  by 

II  New  ^igland  farmen. 

For  further  information,  address  the  General 
Agents,  Robinson  &  Co.,  21  Bank  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Uhio. 

WORKIHO  AND  THINKINa. — It  is  a  no  leas  fs- 
1  error  to  despise  labor  when  regulated  by  in- 
tellect, than  to  value  it  for  its  own  sake.  We  are 
always  in  ttteae  days  trying  to  aeparate  the  V 
we  want  one  man  to  be  « '  ■'■■■-- 


I  always  thinking,  and 
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another  to  be  always  working,  and  we  call  one  a 

Sintleman  and  the  other  an  operatiye ;  whereas 
e  workman  ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and  the 
thinker  often  to  be  working  i  and  botn  ihould 
be  ffentlemen  in  the  best  sense.  As  it  is,  we  make 
both  unffentle,  the  one  enyying,  the  other  despis- 
ing his  brother ;  and  the  mass  of  society  is  made 
up  of  morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers. 
Now  it  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made 
happy,  and  the  two  Mnnot  be  separated  with  im- 
punity. All  professions  should  be  liberal,  and 
there  should  oe  less  pride  felt  in  peculisnty  of 
employment,  and  more  in  exoellenca  of  achieve- 
ment.—ihtf^ii. 

MAVUBX8— VSaXTABIia  AJTD  ANUCAIi. 

Eyerything  which  has  grown  upon  the  soil, 
eren  to  the  comparatiyely  dry  and  unsucoulent 
haulm  or  straw  which  most  crops  leave  behind 
them,  is  capable  of  being  transformed,  by  the 
chemistry  of  nature,  into  manure,  or  the  pabu« 
lum  of  vegetable  life.    - 

By  the  term  hnnuUf  we  understand  that  por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  structure,  or  organization, 
which  is  resolved,  by  fermentation,  into  mould ; 
such  as  the  foliage,  the  stems,  and  succulent 
parts  of  the  stalks  of  plants,  and  even  those  por- 
tions of  the  more  perfecdy  liquified  or  woody 
organism,  which  are  broken  up  by  the  play  of 
chemical  affinities,  and  made  capable,  when  ren- 
dered soluble  by  water,  of  contributing  to  the 
development  and  sustenance  of  plants.  It  is 
rarely  the  case,  however,  that  mere  vegetable 
matters  are  applied  to  the  soil  artisticaUy.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  used  in  conjunction  with 
animalized  particles,  which  render  them  more  en- 
ergetic, efficient,  and  salutary  in  their  effects. 

Even  the  manure  from  the  stable  is  by  no 
means  a  purely  vegetable  substance,  although 
formed  of  hay  and  grain.  In  every  case,  portions 
of  matter  rejected  from  the  animal  system,  are 
mixed  up  with  the  vegetable  mass — ^wom  out, 
abraded  particles,  which  are  no  longer  of  any 
service,  and  which  are  thrown  into  the  common 
receptacle  which  receives  the  residuum  of  the 
food  that  has  not  been  digested,  and  from  which 
it  passes  in  the  form  of  excrement. 

The  poorer  an  animal  is,  the  less  of  this  ani- 
malised  matter  does  it  throw  off;  hence  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  manure  made  by  cows, 
oxen,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  which  have  bean 
well  kept,  is  much  more  energetic  and  valuable 
than  that  furnished  by  those  which  have  not 
been  supplied  liberally  with  food.  The  urine  of 
every  animal  contains  a  certain  portion  of  this 
animalized  matter,  and  hence  its  superior  value 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  high  degree  of 
vegetable  fecundity  resulting  from  its  application 
to  most  crops  And  soils.  The  ammonia  contained 
in  this  liquid  manure  also  contributes,  very  es- 
sentially, to  its  fertilizing  powers }  but  the  ani- 


malized matter  is  that  which  chiefly  produces 
its  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  without  which 
it  would  be  nearly  or  quite  useless  for  manuri- 
al  purposes,  at  least  in  its  immediate  effects. 
Other  principles  highly  beneficial  to  vegetation 
are  also  contained  in  urine,  many  of  which  are 
derived  immediately  from  the  food  upon  which 
the  animal  is  kept.  This  remark  applies  also  to 
the  solid  voidings,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  constituents  of  faeces 
and  urine. 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  horse  dung,  in  a  fresh 
state, — the  animal  having  been  kept  on  oats,  hay 
and  straw, — ^there  were, 

8.7  ofbOluy  natter  and  coloring  matter  in  a  state  of  aner»- 
tfon. 

e.8  of  muoiu,  (onide,)  ke,,  ko. 
90.2  of  non-4igetted  Tefetable  remains  and  asbes. 
S9.8  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  ashes  in  this  case  was  six  per 
cent.  Their  constitution,  according  to  accurate 
analysis,  was  as  follows :  In  one  hundred  parte 


Fboipbate  of  Ume .06 

Gsrbonateoflime 18.70 

FlMMphate  of  magnesia 38.26 

SQiala  add 4(koe 


100.00 


Urine  from  the  horso  contained,  in  one  hund- 
red parts** 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.1 

Oarbonate  of  soda. • 0.8 

HIpparaleof  soda 2.4 

Oydirocblorate  of  potass 0.9 

Urea 0.7 

Water 04.0 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  articles  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  a  substance  valuable  to  vege* 
tation  in  many  ways,  and  they  are  also  replete 
with  other  highly  energetic  and  valuable  princi- 
ples. In  applying  manure  to  the  soil — ^whether 
animal  or  vegetable — ^we  should  endeavor,  in  the 


first  place,  to  ascertain  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  also  the  habits,  character 
and  requirements  of  the  crops  intended  to  be 
grown  upon  it.  Whether  we  turn  in  green  crops, 
or  feed  them  to  animals,  and  apply  only  their 
excrements,  this  information  is  alike  essential  to 
success.  By  applying  to  a  vegetable,  manure 
which  does  not  contain  principles  congenial  to 
its  nature,  or  which  does  not  enter  into  its  con- 
stitution, we  do  not  seeure  those  advantages 
which  we  might  derive  if  the  manure  were  more 
appropriate  to  the  plant  which  it  is  desired  to 
produce.  It  is  worthy  of  some  study,  therefore, 
to  act  understandingly  upon  this  point,  and  to 
fVimish  such  aliment  as  will  be  taken  and  assim- 
ilated by  the  system,  for  the  support  of  which  it 
is  intended.  By  enabling  ourselves  to  do  this, 
we  shall  obviate  no  inconsiderable  expense  and 
trouble,  and  ensure  a  better  success. 
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Far  tkt  Nine  B^glmki  ^i 
•'BFABB  THX  BIBDS." 

Mr.  Editor: — It  in  strange  that  after  to  much 
diBBemination  of  a  broader,  deeper  and  more 
benevolent  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  ''sweet  warblers  of  the  grove,"  that  there 
should  be  any  person  living  under  the  ii^uences 
of  a  genuine  New  England  rural  home,  who  can 
deliberately  advocate  the  destruction  of  birds, 
especially  ''robin  red-breast/'  The  writer,  J.  B. 
R.,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Fanner  (May  Ist,)  is 
BO  far  in  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  danger- 
ous views,  as  to  call  in  the  nominal  authority  of 
Moses  to  justify  his  conclusions.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  an  iniquity  which  the  selfishness 
of  man  has  perpetrated,  K>r  which  he  has  not 
sought  a  justification  from  the  Bible.  Without 
wishing  to  discuss  Moses'  views  of  "dominion,'' 
it  must,  I  think,  be  clear  to  every  enlightened 
head  and  heart,  that  the  only  "dominion''  which 
Ood  ever  gave  man  over  "birds,  beasts  and  fish- 
es," is  the  dominion  which  mind  has  over  matter 
— ^the  dominion  of  intellect  over  mere  animal  in- 
stincts. But  where,  save  throupfh  the  cravings  of 
his  depraved  appetites  and  passionSydoes  man  find 
authority  for  laying  under  tribute  all  of  God's 
animal  creation,  to  ^tify  his  passions  or  sub- 
serve a  lazy  and  blind  convenience  ?  Because 
God  has  ffiven  to  man  "dominion  over  birds, 
beasts  and  fishes,"  by  virtue  of  his  superior  en- 
dowments, it  by  no  means  follows  that  men  may 
be  tyrants  by  virtue  of  their  powec*  The  char- 
acteristic of  tyrants  is  to  destroy  whatever  stands, 
lives  or  moves  in  the  way  of  their  pleasure  or 
convenience.  "He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake," 
has  assured  us  that  the  raven  ie  fcd  by  the  ftkth- 
erlv  care  of  its  Creator,  and  that  not  a  sparrow 
falls  without  its  Maker's  notice.  These  views,  I 
know,  are  abstract,  and  will  avail  but  little  with 
such  as  seem  to  think  all  God's  creation  has  been 
made  for  their  especial  benefit  and  convenience. 
Let  us,  therefore,  appeal  to  Uie  a^l>intertst  of 
•uch,  and  inquire  wnether  the  services  which  the 
"robin"  is  performing,  are  not  far  more  valuable 
than  a  few  or  even  aU  the  "cherries  P"  The  robin 
is  well  known  to  be  the  consumer  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  worms,  bugs,  beetles  and  ourouHos, 
which  if  left  without  chedL,  would  destroy  fruits 
far  more  valuable  than  "cherries,"  which  m  doff- 
days  are  no  real  estate,  though  pleasant  and  cool- 
ing, moderately  partaken  ou  A  long  list  of  val- 
uable services  mi^ht  be  presented  in  detaO,  which 
not  only  the  robus  confer,  but  which  are  con- 
ferred in  kind,  by  nearly  all  the  birds  which  fre- 
quent the  haunts  of  men,  not  even  excepting  the 
"villanous"  crow,  whose  intelligence  and  sagacity 
often  baffle  the  ignorant  enmity  of  its  pursuers. 

But  aside  from  material  and  transient  interests 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  birds ;  what  man 
is  so  dead  to  the  spiritual  teachings  of  animated 
nature,  whose  souf  is  so  unstrung  to  the  "music 
of  the  birds,"  as  to  find  it  in  his  heart  to  ruth- 
lessly shoot  them  down  for  the  paltiy  reason  that 
they  partake  of  some  of  the  Doimties  of  their 
Creator — that  they  deprive  their  lordlv  masters 
of  a  few  "cherries"  or  other  small  and  quickly 

Serishing  fruits  ?  Who  would  not  give  up  his 
aily  repast  of  cherries  for  a  few  days  or  even 
weeks  for  the  soul-inspirinff  "musio  of  the  birds" 
•^their  joyous  carollmg  from  "cady  dawn  to 


dewy  eve  P"  He  who  has  no  heart  for  the  eon- 
pamonship,  the  joy  of  liib  and  gladness  of  the 
song  of  bnrds,  should  forthwith  seek  the  crowded 
and  dusky  haunts  of  city  lifo.  I  cannot  speak 
oalmly  in  view  of  so  cruel,  unjust  and  injurious 
a  proposition  as  that  of  "killing  the  robms/'  or 
any  other  of  our  almost  domesticated  birds.  If 
it  u  right  or  expedient  to  kill  the  robin,  then  we 
had  better  eneounge  oxa  boys  to  the  wanton 
practice  of  destroying  tiieir  nests,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  an  evil,  instead  of  talong 
pains  to  core  it.  Does  not  such  a  rapacity  as 
would  kill  the  birds  for  pleasure,  convenience  or 
even  temporary  profit,  feed  and  keep  alive  a 
spirit  of  vmdietiveness  and  hatred  towards  real 
or  supposed  enemies  of  our  kind  P  Is  the  shoot- 
ing of  robins  the  best  moral  lesson  and  the  most 
refined  pleasure  we  can  give  our  sonsP  Even  if 
it  is  certain  that  tite  birds  do  us  some  real  injury, 
are  we  for  this  reason  to  destroy  them,  and  thus 
teach  our  children  ti^t  they  may  destroy  what- 
ever gives  them  inconvenience  ? 

I  apprehend  that  the  killing  of  any  of  our 
birds  01  the  air  or  forest,  under  our  present  mea- 
gre and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  "unkindly 
offices"  wluen  they  fill*  woura  be  like  wieldiog  a 
giant's  dub  in  the  dark— more  likely  to  injure  a 
friend  than  foe. 

I  will  not  allow  any  shooting  of  birds  upon  my 
farm,  and  I  would  that  eveiy  farmer  well  consider 
both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfhre  of  him- 
self  and  lunily,  and  of  the  oommunity,  before  he 
suffers  his  farm  to  become  the  hunting-ground  of 
idle  and  vicious  sportsmen.    "Spare  me  birds.** 

Wesiboro',  May,  1858.  t.  A.  s. 


Jlpr  ttf  Mv  Mut^md^i 


I  am  aware  of  the  confidence  placed  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  experience  in  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  even  without  their  rea- 
sons. Lacking  the  experience  of  many  in  bee 
culture,  I  ||[ave  what  I  thought  good  reasons  for 
differing  with  Mr.  Quinby,  m  the  opinion  tiiat  a 
rough  bee-hive  was  the  cheapest*  He  has  given 
his  reaeons  for  leaving  the  mside  of  a  hive  un- 
planed.  I  will  fully  concur  with  him,  for  the  rea- 
sons he  gave,  that  it  is  unwise  to  place  a  lar^ 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  hive  having  nothing  for  their 
support  but  a  plane  polished  surface.  I  beg  leave 
to  add  that  the  "single  case  reported,"  was  in  a  hive 
ftimished  with  a  very  simple  device,  designed  to  aid 
the  bees  in  supporting  themselves  until  they  oould 
commence  bmiding  their  comb,  affording  a  more 
sure  support  than  could  be  had  on  an  unplaned 
board,  not  only  affording  a  support  to  the  bees, 
but  so  arranging  them  tiiat  they  would,  almost 
invariably,  lav  uie  foundations  of  their  combs, 
where  a  skilful  engineer  would  have  placed  them, 
having  for  his  desigUt  economy  of  building  ma- 
terial, the  filling  of  the  hive  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  and  a  tiiorough  ventilation  of  the 
whole,  after  the  work  was  completed.  A  hive 
thua  iUled  may  be  as  thoroughly  ventilated  when 
standing  in  its  usual  position,  as  it  is  nossibie  to 
be  when  inverted,  and  the  bottonuboara  removed, 
as  Mr.  Quinby  recommends  in  his  winter  man- 
agement of  bees.  If  the  hive  is  inverted  the  chips 
mok  unsealing  honey,  dead  bees  and  other  olSsnd 
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iag  aubaUnoes  must  lodge  ftmong  the  combs, 
there  to  remain  among  the  bees  until  they  can 
remove  it  in  the  spring.  In  the  hive  to  whioh  I 
referred,  the  revise  matter  will  fall  upon  the  bet- 
lorn  board,  to  be  removed  by  the  apiarian  at 
pleasure. 

Of  the  adaptation  of  bee  culture  to  New  Eng- 
land, of  the  profit  and  pleaaure  it  affords  the  bee- 
keeper, when  properly  managed,  I  need,  not  write. 
But  of  the  losses  and  disappointments  which 
have  followed  the  efforts  of  many  who  have  at- 
tempted bee  culture,  the  greater  part  have  arisen 
from  the  thousand  and  one  inventions  of  men, 
to  improve  the  habitation  of  the  honey-bee,  none 
of  them  improving  or  even  changing  its  habits 
or  instincts,  in  the  least  As  the  firrt  thing  we 
ean  do  for  a  swanr  :^f  bees  is  to  furnish  it  with 
a  hoase,  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  should  be  as  near  in  accordance  with  their  na- 
ture and  habits  as  may  be.  ^'Amicus." 

£ad  Waahingioth  Jy-  A»  1858. 


i< 


HOCkTABD  COMPOST. 

Lb  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  hog-pen, 
Iwve  a  yard,  strongly  and  permanency  enelosed, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  ample  accommo- 
dation to  the  number  of  swine  you  intend  to 
keep.  Into  this  cast  as  much  good  muck,  dup- 
manure,  sods,  forest  scrapings,  loam  from  the 
road-^side,  saw-dust,  refiise  hay,  straw,  haulm, 
and  weeds  that  have  not  gone  to  seed,  as  will, 
when  firmly  compressed,  form  a  stratum  of  one 
foot  in  depth  over  the  whole  yard.  On  to  this 
let  whatever  liquids  can  be  spared  about  the 
premises  be  directed,  such  as  suds  from  the  wash 
room,  the  wash  firom  the  sinks,  a  portion  of  rain 
water  from  the  eaves,  and  whatever  else  that  can 
be  obtained  that  possesses  any  virtue.  These 
fluids  all  contain  more  or  less  fertilizing  matters, 
and  if  mixed  with  the  other  materials,  will  induce 
a  thorough  fermentation  of  the  whole  mass,  and 
secure  its  preparation  for  the  use  and  sustenance 
of  crops. 

A  few  quarts  of  com,  peas,  buckwheat,  or 
other  grain,  scattered  over  and  dug  into  the  ma- 
nure, or  dropt  into  holes  made  with  an  iron  bar, 
will  operate  as  an  inducement  to  the  swine  to 
root  and  turn  the  mass,  and  thus  effect  the  thor- 
ough incorporation  of  all  the  parts,  so  that,  by 
their  assistance,  and  the  effects  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  fermentation,  you  will  have,  in  the  end, 
instead  of  the  crude  collection  originally  depos- 
ited, a  perfectly  homogeneous  article  o^  great 
richness,  and  at  a  moderate  expense. 

We  mention  the  labor  of  the  swine  in  this 
connection  because  it  is  a  popular  belief  that 
they  can  be  thus  profitably  employed ;  it  certain- 
ly admits  of  a  question,  however,  whether  that 
belief  is  not  fallacious.  That  is,  whether  the  la- 
bors of  swine  in  rooting  up,  turning  over  and 
mingling  the  common  manure  heaps  of  the  bam. 


common  wages.  In  order  to  raise  pork  profita- 
bly, we  must  avail  ourselves  of  two  things,  viz. : 
get  a  grecU  weight,  and  at  an  early  age.  Can  this 
be  accomplished  by  toorking  1u>gsj  for  well-fed 
ones  will  not  work  much* 

Is  it  not,  then,  better  to  feed  swine,  from  the 
beginning,  with  as  much  nutritious  food  as  they 
will  eat  up  clean,  and  with  a  good  appetite,  when 
they  will  remain  quiet  and  lay  on  ht  and  flesh 
with  great  rapidity  ? 

If  the  manure  made  flrom  the  process  described 
above  is  intended  for  light  arenaceous  soils,  in 
which  there  is  a  want  of  oohesibility,  it  would  be 
well  to  add  a  liberal  percentage  of  fbie  clay  to 
the  other  ingredients,  wherever  that  article  can 
be  easily  obtained.  This  is  the  constitutional  al- 
terant which  such  lands  require,  and,  with  the 
organized  and  decomposable  constituents  of  the 
mast,  will  produce  most  immediate  and  favora- 
ble effects. 

Dy  applying  this  earth  in  the  compost,  it  wiU 
be  found,  that,  although  the  quantity  annually 
used,  may  be  smaH,  it  will,  in  time,  produce  an 
important  change,  and  secure  a  good  degree  6i 
retentiveness  and  productive  energy  to  lands  or- 
dinarily too  light  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
any  crops  but  rye  or  corn. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  run- 
ning of  well-fed  hogs  on  manure  heaps  is  of 
great  value  to  them ;  such  hogs  will  not  root 
much,  while  their  constant  dn^pings,  especially 
the  liquid  portions,  are  of  the  most  valuable 
character.  Where  they  ran  over  horse-manure 
heaps,  they  keep  It  compact,  preventing  the  ad- 
mission of  air^  and  that  nsgad  heating  which 
quite  often  nearly  destroys  it.  At  any  rate,  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ways,  or  by  partially 
using  both,  a  large  and  valuaUe  heap  of  manure 
may  be  annually  secured  ft*em  the  hog-yard. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  process. 


cannot  be  more  cheaply  performed  by  men,  at  AjnericaiL 


Hasd  Cement. — The  following  cement  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  covering  terraces, 
lining  basins,  soldering  stones,  etc,  and  every- 
where resists  the  filtration  of  water.  It  is  so 
hmrd  that  it  scratches  iron.  It  is  formed  of  nine- 
ty-three parts  of  well-burned  brick,  and  seven 
parts  of  utharee,  made  plastic  with  linseed  oil. 
The  brick  and  litharge  are  pulverized ,  the  latter 
must  always  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder; 
they  are  mixed  together,  and  enough  of  linseed 
oil  added.  It  is  tnen  applied  in  the  manner  of 
plaster,  the  body  that  is  to  be  covered  being  al- 
ways previously  wet  with  a  sponge.  This  pre- 
caution is  indispensable,  otherwise  the  oil  would 
filter  through  the  body,  and  prevent  the  mastic 
from  acquiring  the  desired  aegree  of  hardness. 
When  it  is  extended  over  a  liurge  surface,  it  some- 
times happens  to  have  flaws  in  it,  which  must  be 
filled  up  with  a  firesh  quantity  of  the  cement  In 
diree  or  four  days  it  becomes  firm. — Scitntijic 
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#br  the  New  StgUmd  Farmer, 
WOMAN  AND  THB  HOITBBHOIiD. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  see  by  quite  a  long  article 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Alcott,  that  he  seems  fearful 
I  do  not  fully  apprehend  him«  Were  this  the 
first  time  he  has  said  the  same,  I  should  be  dis- 

fosed  to  pass  it  again  in  silence ;  but  in  justice 
would  savy  his  expositions  are  so  lucid,  that  I 
consider  the  idea  of  misapprehension  entirely 
precluded,  if  his  articles  are  read  with  attention ; 
and  could  he  know  the  interest  with  which  I  oyer 
regard  what  falls  from  his  pen,  and  how  much  of 
my  life  has  been  squared  by  his  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, he  might  think,  perchance,  he  is  the  one 
who  misapprehends.  He  may  call  this  compli- 
ment, or  whatever  he  chooses  \  it  matters  not  tar- 
dier than  justice  is  concerned ;  and  yet  I  feel  I 
have  the  same  riffht  to  an  opinion  of  my  own, 
and  the  same  rignt  to  express  it  that  he  has, 
though  it  be  at  the  risk  of  disagreeing  with  him, 
or  **^ling  him  out,"  even. 

I  know  not  which  of  your  correspondents  have 
reproached  or  ridiculed  him — for  myself,  I  would 
not  knowingly  stoop  to  either.  If  I  have  said 
aught  that  he  or  any  one  else  has  so  construed, 
they  haye  greatly  erred.  If  this  does  not  give 
the  doctor  satisfaction,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  him  address  me  personally.  I  will  meet 
him  half-way,  and  that  is  as  much  as  he  can  ask 
of  any  woman.  I  have  many  thin^  I  could  say 
to  him  that  would  not  perhaps  particularly  inter- 
est the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  and  I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  mar  the  beauty  of  its  fair  eolumns 
by  allusions  to  personal  differences  or  private 
feelings  farther  toan  justice  demands. 

He  calls  upon  me  or  somebody  else  to  tell  him 
^'by  what  right  we  spend  precious  time — God's 

frecious  gift  to  man — ^in  chanrin^  articles  from 
etter  to  worse,"  &o.  Now  allowing  we  have  no 
right,  who  shall  tell  ns  iust  how  much  we  may 
ei)end  P  how  much  of  each  day  shall  be  given  to 
tbe  culture  of  ''mind  and  heart,"  and  how  much 
to  the  care  of  the  body?  Who  is  to  blame  for  the 
''misdirected  efforts"  of  woman,  and  who  shall 
teach  her  just  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to 
hestow  upon  the  ''brain,  stomach  and  skin,"  and 
how  mucn  upon  the  "lungs,  heart  and  muscles  P" 
Who  will  take  the  lead  in  a  reformation  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  mass  shall  be  willing  to  follow  P 
If  that  dark-visaged  personage  whom  the  good 
doctor  mentions,  sends  uscoolu  and  dressmakers, 
what  proof  can  the  dootor  givens  that  he  has  not 
already  sent  us  "schoolmasters  and  lawyers,  doe- 
tors  and  ministers"  as  much  P  To  whom,  then, 
can  we  look  P  who  shall  draw  the  dividing  line 
for  us  poor  women  P 

In  reffard  to  the  mere  physical  labor  of  wo- 
man, I  think  if  he  would  inform  himself,  he  would 
not  find  it  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago — it  has 
only  changed  its  form.  Instead  of  the  spinner, 
weaver  and  dyer,  we  have  the  palm-leaf  bndder, 
the  chair-seater,  the  boot  and  shoe-stiteher  and 
binder — ^besides  the  thonsands  who  congregate 
in  the  different  kinds  of  manufactories. 

Every  mother  ou^ht  to  be  competent  to  over- 
see her  own  tailoring  and  dressmddng — ^but  if 
those  who  can  afford  the  expense,  shall  give  the 
labor  to  the  poor  seamstress,  that  she  too  may 
be  benefited — ^who  shall  dare  to  complain? 

If  the  doctor  knows  but  one  mother  in  all 


Massachusetts,  who  is  cook  and  dressmaker,  let ' 
him  fill  his  carpet-bag  with  choice  books  and  then 
step  into  the  cars  some  pleasant  morning  in  June 
— ^when  earth  is  robed  in  her  richest  green  and 
"every  warbler's  throat's  in  tune,"  and  ride  till 
he  is  fairly  out  into  the  country.  Now  he  may 
take  a  walk  among  the  laboring  community — ^go 
into  their  homes^-sit  by  their  hearthatones  and 
hold  converse  with  them ;  to  the  poor  he  may 
give  a  book  to  cheer  them  on  in  their  labors,  to 
uie  rich  he  may  sell  one ;  he  may  come  to  our 
manufiicturing  town  and  see  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  by  the  women  and  children,  or  he  may 
go  to  the  sreen  hills  of  western  Massachusetts, 
among  the  mrmers  and  dairy-women,  and  observe 
the  amount  of  physical  lawr  there  called  forth* 
If  this  does  not  satiafy  him  of  the  truth  of  my  as- 
sertions, let  me  point  him  to  where  the  tall  grass 
may  wave  and  the  church  shadows  fall  above  the 
resting-place  of  more  than  one  much  esteemed  or 
dearly  loved  friend,  who  has  laid  down  the  bur- 
den of  an  over-tasked  life  ere  its  meridian,  and 
left  her  childreuj  and  her  place  to  be  filled  by 
another. 

But  like  the  doctor,  I  have  said  more  than  I 
intended ;  and  if  he  thinks  me  a  bungler  with 
the  pen,  he  must  wield  it  in  future  himself,  and 
allow  me  to  make  the  bread. 

Mks.  H.  Baklow. 

GardneTf  Mass.,  May,  1858. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 
BOTATIOZr  OV  CBOP8. 

The  word  rotation,  when  applied  to  agriculture, 
signifiea  a  succession  of  different  crops  instead  of 
a  succession  of  tlie  same  crop.  It  is  known  that 
the  preparation  of  elementary  substances  that  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  plants,  is  not  the 
same  in  all.  Probaoly  it  it  not  preeiaely  the  sam* 
in  any  two  plants.  The  soil  containing  the  sub- 
stances for  the  growth  of  plants,  imparts  them  aa 
needed,  till  nothing  remains,  when  the  plants 
wiU  cease  to  grow.  Supposing  a  particular  in- 
^edient  for  apardoular  plant  were  lime,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  when  the  Ume  is  all  exhausted,  or 
drained  from  the  soil*  that  plant  can  no  longer 
be  produced  on  it  So  also  of  other  plants,  and 
all  other  substances  which  compose  them. 

The  rotation  of  crops  grew  out  of  experience. 
The  farmers  observed  that  in  most  cases,  when 
the  same  plants  were  git>wn  for  two  or  three 
years,  conseoatively,  upon  the  same  soil,  it  did 
not  yield  the  same  abundant  harvest,  but  when 
another  crop  was  tried  upon  that  soil,  the  prod- 
uct was  satisikctonr.  Therefbre,  observation  and 
experience  gradnaUy  introduced  an  alternation  of 
crops.  There  may  not  be  an  entfare  failure  the 
second,  third,  or  even  the  fourth  years  i  but  each 
succeeding  year,  all  other  things  being  e^ual, 
there  will  be  a  diminished  crop.  But  other  things 
may  not  always  be  eq^ual.  Drought,  or  cold  may 
destroy  or  greatly  injure  a  crop  of  Indian  corn 
one  year,  and  the  next  year,  there  being  no 
drought,  and  an  abundance  of  heat,  the  crop  of 
com  may  be  far  better  than  the  preceding  year. 
The  soil,  too,  may  be  so  amply  furnished  with  a 
particular  substance  for  vegetable  growth  that 
several  crops  of  the  same  plant  may  he  raised  in 
succession,  before  material  diminution  will  be 
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perceived ;  but  this  makes  no  exception  to  the 
principles  for  a  general  rotation.  Sooner  or  later 
this  substance  will  be  exhausted,  and  there  would 
then  be  a  complete  failure. 

A  single  crop  of  wheat  may  so  deprive  the  soil 
of  one  of  its  mineral  constituents,  that  another 
crop  of  wheat  would  not  grow  upon  it,  and  yet 
the  soil  may  still  contain  abundant  mineral  con- 
stituents for  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of 
clover  or  turnips.  There  is  no  fixed  period  for  a 
complete  rotation.  Four,  five  or  six  vears,  is  the 
usuid  time,  unless  it  be  for  lands  that  may  ad- 
vanta^ously  remain  a  longer  period  in  grass. 
Rotation  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  up  an  an- 
nual supply  of  the  fertilizing  agents  of  the  soil 
equal  to  what  is  taken  away  oy  the  plants. 

Farms  were  formerly  divided  into  meadow, 
plow  or  tillage  land,  and  pasture,  and  each  section 
was  permanently  used  for  these  specific  purpo- 
ses, till  the  meadows  were  covered  with  moss,  and 
the  tillage  ground  was  so  impoverished  as  to 
vield  inferior  crops.  The  Flemings  are  the  first 
known  to  have  made  rotation  a  fix^  part  of  their 
system  of  agriculture.  The^  insistea  that  where 
it  was  practiced,  the  land  did  not  need  rest,  and 
it  was  tnis  system  which  gave  their  husbandry  a 
pre-eminence  over  that  of  everv  other  country  at 
that  period.  In  Scotland,  it  has  been  pursued 
with  the  very  best  results.  It  was  also  introduced 
into  England,  and  has  become  general  there,  and 
it  is  now  constantly  gaining  advocates  in  this 
country.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  more  on 
this  subject.  J.  E.  Wight. 

Hatfidd,  Ma$9. 


For  ike  Nh9  England  JPbrnwr. 
FBABS  OIX  aXJINOB  STOCKS. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  have  read  with  interest  the 
various  suggestions  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  your  pages  on  this  topic.  It  would  seem,  ear- 
lier fruiting  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the 
quince  stock,  and  when  it  is  particularly  desira- 
ble to  test  the  variety,  this  process  may  be  worth 
loUowing.  But  when  the  purpose  is  to  secure 
permanent  trees  of  superior  character,  I  have 
seen  nothing  that  commends  the  insertion  of  the  last  oding  I  use  one-third  castor  oil  and  two- 


apart,  and  have  proved  themselves  a  capital  in- 
vestment. Plant  pear  trees  on  pear  stocks  if  you 
please, — ^but  unless  already  enjoying  an  abund- 
ance of  pears,  do  not  hesitate  also  to  use  the 
quince  stock. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
HOW  TO  OHi  ▲  HABNBSS. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  oil 
our  harnesses,  yet  many  of  us  neglect  to  do  it, 
because  we  regard  it  as  a  dirty  job ;  but  it  is  easy 
enough,  if  done  right.  My  process  for  doing  it 
is  as  follows : — ^First,  I  take  the  harness  apart, 
having  each  strap  and  piece  by  itself ;  then  I 
wash  It  in  warm  soap-suds.  I  used  to  soak  it  in 
cold  water  for  half  a  day,  as  others  did,  but  I 
find  that  warm  water  does  no  harm  and  much  fa- 
cilitates the  job.  When  cleaned,  I  black  every 
part  with  a  harmless  black  dye  which  I  make 
thus : — One  ounce  of  extract  of  logwood,  twelve 
grains  bichromate  of  potash,  both  pounded  fine ; 
upon  that  I  pour  two  quarts  boiling  rain-water, 
stirring  until  all  is  dissolved.  When  cool  it  may 
be  used.  I  keep  it  on  hand  all  the  time,  in  bot- 
Ues.  It  may  be  applied  with  a  shoe  brush,  or 
anything  else  convenient  If  any  one  objects  to 
the  use  of  tiiis  blacking,  fearing  that  the  bichro- 
mate of  potash  it  contains  would  injure  the  leath- 
er, I  would  iust  say  that  this  kind  of  potash  will 
not  injure  leather,  even  when  used  in  a  much 
larger  proportion.  The  blacking  generally  used 
contains  copperas — a  sulphate  sometimes  made 
of  oil  of  vitrei  and  iron,  and  it  is  found  that  it 
will  eat  out  the  life  of  leather,  unless  used  with 
great  caution.  When  the  dye  has  struck  in,  I 
go  through  with  the  oiling  process.  Some  have 
a  sheet-iron  pan  to  oil  in,  which  is  better  than 
anything ;  but  I  have  a  sheet  of  iron  nailed  to  a 
board ;  it  is  about  two  by  three  feet  square.  This 
I  lay  upon  a  table }  I  lay  a  piece  or  part  of  the 
harness  upon  this,  and  with  neats-foot  oil  ap- 
plied with  a  paint  brush,  kept  for  the  purpose,  I 
go  over  it,  oiling  every  part ;  and  thus  I  proceed 
until  every  part  is  oiled.  The  traces,  breeching, 
and  such  parts  as  need  the  most,  I  oil  again.  For 


pear  scions  upon  the  quince.  On  the  contrary, 
lam  apprehensive  that  those  who  have  purchased 
such  trees  from  nursery  pufis,  will  be  doomed  to 
have  their  hopes  disappointed. 

It  is  said  pear  scions  set  upon  apple  stocks, 
will  fiourish  for  a  few  years  and  then  decay.  If 
this  be  fact,  it  is  a  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done.  Without  question,  pear  scions  will 
grow  well  on  pear  stocks.  This  being  so,  those 
who  would  have  pears  in  greatest  perfection, 
should  be  careful  to  start  right  in  their  culture. 
In  this,  as  most  other  things,  "the  best  way  will 
be  found  as  good  as  any."  * 

May  8, 1858. 

Remarks. — ^We  do  not  quite  agree  with  our 
intelligent  correspondent  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. We  can  show  him  pear  trees  on  quijice 
stocks  that  have  been  hearing  for  more  than  25 
years,  frequently  a  barrel  of  pears  each,  in  a  sea- 
son, and  that  promise  now  to  bear  well  for  25 
years  to  come.    They  are  set  only  8  or  10  feet 


thirds  neats-foot  oil,  mixed.  A  few  hours  after, 
or  perhaps  the  next  day,  I  wipe  the  harness  over 
witn  a  woolen  cloth,  which  gives  it  a  flossy  an- 

Eearance.  Why  I  use  some  castor  oil  for  tne 
ist  coat,  is,  because  it  will  stand  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  rain,  &e.,  much  longer  than 
neats-foot  oil,  consequently  the  harness  does  not 
require  oiling  so  often,  by  its  use.  One  pint  of 
oil  is  sufficient  for  one  harness. 

The  common  way  of  oiling  a  harness,  is  to  ap- 
ply as  much  neats-foot  oil  containing  lamp-black 
as  the  leather  will  take  up ;  then  washing  off 
with  castile  soap  and  water.  This  way  is  not  so 
good  as  mine,  because  it  makes  the  harness  smut- 
ty, and  also  the  soap  that  is  used  contains  baril- 
la-'-a  strong  alkali,  which  cuts  up  and  feeds  upon 
the  oil  in  the  leather,  and  the  weather,  especially 
if  rainy,  soon  renders  the  harness  stiff  and  un- 
yielding as  before ;  the  wax  in  the  threads  is  al- 
so destroyed,  and  the  stitching  gives  way.  I 
have  experimented  with  different  kinds  of  oil, 
and  find  that  the  kind,  and  the  process,  I  now 
use  is  the  best  J.  Habt. 

Porismouih,  A*.  R,  1858. 
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fbr  the  Nem  BngUmd  Farmer. 
raSDIKQ  BHBaP— BBABUTG  IiAMBB. 

Mr.  Editob  :  —  In  the  May  number  of  the 
monthly  Farmer  there  was  a  communication  fVom 
Solon  H.  Berry,  of  Vermont,  on  the  feeding  of 
sheep,  which  concludes  as  follows : 

*'It  is  generally  understood  in  this  part  of  Ver- 
mont that  a  breeding  sheep  will  do  better  not  to 
be  in  very  hi^h  flesh,  or  as  the  saying  is  'fat  as  a 
hog.'  As  this  is  an  important  question,  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  cfzperienoe  of  some  of  our  Ver- 
monters  upon  it" 

Although  I  am  not  one  of  "our  Vermonters,'* 
still  I  feel  some  interest  in  the  subject,  and  will 
venture  to  give  my  opinion. 

That  sheep  will  do  better,  bring  more  heahhy 
and  stronger  lambs  in  a  stinted,  balf-stanred  con- 
dition, or  even  with  decent  fere,  than  with  high 
feed,  is  contrary  to  my  experience,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  reason  and  common  sense.  In  all 
my  experience  in  keeping  sheep  and  raising 
lambs,  extendine  through  a  penod  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
higher,  probably,  than  most  people,  ^nerallv  giv- 
ing them  corn  for  some  weeks  previous  to  lamb- 
ing, I  never  lost  a  lamb  when  i  was  led  to  think 
it  was  in  consequence  of  my  sheep  havii^^  been  in 
too  high  flesh. 

I  am  willing  to  allow  that  my  sheep  under  the 
above  described  treatment,  were  not  generally 
''fat  as  a  hog,"  and  I  think  it  is  no  very  easy 
matter  while  they  raise  one  or  two  lambs  each 
year,  to  keep  them  so  i  still,  I  have  endeavored 
to  come  up  as  near  to  that  point  as  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  a  proper  respect  for  my  corn-bin, 
would  allow.  I  oelieve  that  sheep  kept  in  high 
flesh,  with  a  ftiU  flow  of  milk*  are  much  less  like- 
ly to  disown  their  lambs. 

I  have,  at  the  present  time,  twenty  ewes  and 
thirty-one  lambs*  There  are  nine  pairs,  one 
triplet,  and  ten  single.  I  have  lost  none.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  have  ever  done  any  hetUt  than 
this,  but  do  say  that  in  several  instanoesy  so  Ux 
as  loss  is  concerned,  I  have  made  out  as  wdL 

I  apprehend  that  the  real  cause  of  the  poor 
success  of  many  in  raising  lambs,  Hes,  not  so 
much  in  the  fact  of  their  sheep  having  been  kept  in 
good  condition  through  the  winter,  as  from  some 
cause  or  causes  a  little  furthw  back.  It  requires 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  con- 
vince one  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  differenoe  in 
breeds  of  sheep ;  some  kinds  being  naturally  much 
more  inclined  to  bring  weak  and  sicklv  lambs  than 
others.  Then,  again,  many  flocks  of  sheep  that 
formerly  did  well  and  brought  good  lambs  have 
probably  degenerated  in  consequence  of  sufficient 
attention  not  having  been  given  to  crossing,  a 
point  of  vital  impodrtance  to  success  in  raising 
good  lambs. 

I  have  practiced  for  a  number  of  years  messing 
my  lambs.  I  have  a  small  enclosure  achoining 
the  sheep  pen,  with  an  opening  large  enougn  to  let 
them  through  and  keep  out  the  sheep.  They  will 
generally  beffin  to  eat  by  the  time  tney  are  two 
weeks  old.  f*or  the  past  five  or  six  weeks  my 
lambs  have  taken  from  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts 
of  meal  per  day.  I  am  not  very  particular  as  re- 
spects the  kind  of  meal,  though  I  rather  prefer 
equal  parts  of  com  and  oil  meal.  I  have  twin 
lambs  at  the  present  time,  not  far  from  two 


months  old,  that  will  weigh  nearly  sixty  pounds. 
If  in  addition  to  the  meal  they  have  plenty  of 
good  hay  in  a  crib  by  themselves,  they  will  re- 
quire but  little  else.  Therwill  not  be  continually 
worrying  the  sheep,  so  that  not  only  the  lambs, 
but  tne  sheep,  will  be  in  much  better  condition 
on  turning  to  grass  than  they  otherwise  would.  I 
have  never  discovered  any  injurious  effect  from 
givittff  my  lambs  so  mucn  meal,  although  I  al- 
ways let  them  eat  all  they  will.  s.  D.  c. 
Sunderland,  Mixy  Ibtk,  1858. 


Fetr  Me  Tiew  Snglmtd 
A  SPBING  OABOIi. 

Koir  spring  calli  the  fluiMr  afteU  to  bit  tofl, 

Aod  cmrat  till  tbe  tongtbening  day ; 
Bat  hope  gives  Um  dieer  fran  the  fredi  cnmUIog  loB, 

Aodtte  eweet  lotuted  iln  loond  him  pUf. 

Bocfaantliig  the  songi  of  tbe  birds,  aa  I  roTe ! 

O'eriieed,— near-At-band,— fur  away ; 
Tbe  hjmninge  of  nature— tbe  warbUngi  of  Iof«, 

FooNd  ftxrCb  OD  ttie  biigPilDen  of  ii^. 

There*!  tbe  lame  Utde  bhd,  with  the  same  little  aoog 

I  beard  vben  a  loitering  boj, 
By  tbe  runny  brook-ilde,  tbe  soft  catldiiB  among, 

And  sighed  for  bis  holiday  Joy. 

But  m$h  of  the  boy,  stUl  Is  teani  In  the  man; 

Ufie's  real,  though  misnamed  a  dreamy 
Tenth's  visions  give  pboe  soon  to  plotUng  and  j^aa. 

And  careftilness  sobers  their  gleam. 

Mb  I  long  is  the  road !  and  how  nigged  tbe  way, 

Tlie  past  and  the  present  between ! 
My  Tisloa  wooM  pall  at  the  desert  snrrey, 

But  for  patdies  of  "goU  and  of  green." 

When  the  snn  settles  low,  and  the  oxen  are  tired, 

And  slow  moves  the  ponderoos  plow, 
TbMroblB,dsarwart>l«rl  by  pity  lodplred, 

Carols  *«ebe«rvp  I  cheer,  O  !'>  from  the  boo^ 

And  evening  an  elUn-llke  anisic  awakes  ; 

From  the  mardi  eomes  the  merrimeot  slirill ; 
Tbe  soAened  winds  creep  thro*  the  green  springlag  brakesi 

And  the  meon  lises  red  o*er  the  hlU. 
««,Jlf« 
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Among  the  most  deeply  interesting  papers 
read  berore  the  Scientific  Convention  at  Balti- 
more, was  one  by  Professor  Edward  Hitchcodc, 
upon  the  tracks  of  animals  found  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley.  He  described  the  valley  as  classic 
ground  for  these  sandstone  tracks,  ten  times 
more  of  them  having  been  found  there  than  else- 
where the  globe  over.  As  to  the  age  of  the  rocks 
thus  marked,  he  had  recently  concluded  that  a 
portion  of  them,  at  least,  were  as  modem  as  the 
Lias  formation.  The  cabinet  of  Amherst  College 
contains  8000  individual  impressions  of  these 
tracks.  Professor  Hitchcock  said  that  most  of 
his  time  for  two  jears  past  had  been  given  to 
grouping  the  individuals.  He  had  made  119 
species  and  60  genera  of  them.  He  made  SI  bi- 
peds, 55  quadrupeds — 18  having  more  than  four 
feet,  12  without  feet,  and  three  of  uncertain  foot- 
ing. Upon  this  he  dwelt  the  more,  because  in  the 
AnnucU  of  Scientific  Discovery,  he  had  been  in- 
correctly reported  as  giving  up  his  theory  that 
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thev  were  bird  traokfl,  Amoag  the  quadrupeds 
he  had  concluded,  but  without  evidence  that  en* 
tirely  satisfied  him,  that  five  were  marsupials — 
the  youngest  of  the  mammalials*  Of  the  oipeds, 
14  were  of  the  thick-toed  birds,  like  the  ostrich, 
and  9  of  the  narrow-toed  tribe.  These  statements 
of  the  most  accomplished  judge  of  such  matters 
in  the  world,  and  a  man  of  great  caution,  give  us 
agtonishing  glimpses  into  the  period  when  such 
a  variety  of  extinct  monsters  went  tramping  or 
writhing  up  and  down  the  valleys  of  New  Eng- 
land.— iosion  Journal. 


Jfbr  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
UNDXBBBAINIKO. 

Mb.  Editob  : — Taking  some  interest  in  under- 
draining,  theoretically,  I  have  read  three  articles 
in  your  late  numbers  on  this  subject-^-two  by  S. 
F,,  and  one  by  Mr.  Nourse-^with  a  desire  to  get 
some  clearer  views  upon  an  agricultural  topic 
now  exciting  much  attention. 

I  understand  your  correspondent  S.  F.  to  com- 
bat the  idea  that  **all  land  requires  to  be  drained.^ 
This  he  seems  to  do  with  a  quiet  smack  of  self- 
satisfaction,  though  the  notion  has  not  much  vi- 
tality, in  this  country  at  least,  and  according  to 
his  statements,  but  little  in  England.  He  may, 
however,  have  killed  this  feeble  extravagance, 
yet  at  the  waste  of  some  of  his  best  ammunition. 
Strike  lightly  on  the  weak  I 

In  spes^ng  of  the  dampness  of  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  your  correspondent  observes,  ''Eng- 
lish farms  mav  perhaps  need  draining  \  Ameri- 
can farms  need  irrigation.''  This  may  be  true — 
but  certain  it  is  that  both  soils  need  just  mois- 
ture enough  for  the  proper  development  of  roots, 
and  no  more.  B.  F.  it  would  seem,  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  theory  of  underdraining,  or  else  some 
of  its  benefits  were  fbrgotten,  or  tiunst  aside  as 

Sroblematical,  when  he  penned  his  articles.  Un- 
erdraining,  as  I  understand  it,  by  carrying  off 
the  surplus  water,  equalises  the  temptrtshur^  and 
hwmdity  of  the  soil  during  the  summer  months, 
while  it  deepens  and  improves  it  by  giving  it  a 
freer  circulation  of  air,  wnich  at  night  is  cooling, 
and  leaves  in  its  apertures  moUiure  in  the  form 
of  dcw,  which  it  would  not  do  in  a  hard  or  baked 
state  of  the  soil.  Figuratively,  underdrainin^ 
gives  greater  lungs,  and  consequently  more  vi- 
tality to  the  land  subjected  to  it.  Porous  soils, 
and  those  not  having  a  hard,  impervious  pan  ten 
or  twelve  inches  beneath  their  surface,  may  not 
need  underdraining,  as  the  air  passes  freely 
through  them,  and  moisture  may  be  dra^  up 
^m  a  greater  depth  by  capillary  attraction. 

And  let  me  say  here  (though  I  ma^  refer  to  it 
again)  that  the  idea  of  the  salts  washing  out  and 
running  to  the  ocean,  need  excite  no  rears  for  a 
soil  80  retentive  of  moisture  as  to  need  under- 
draining. 

My  friend  S.  F.  may  have  seen  low  lands  with 
more  or  less  water  standing  on  their  surface  in 
June.  In  Julv  it  may  have  evaporated  (not 
sunk  j)  and  in  August  the  soil  is  hard  and  cracky. 
In  surveying  such  a  piece,  after  wipng  off  the  per- 
spiration from  his  face  and  makmg  his  ''bow," 
he  would  probably  exclaim — ^'Inscrutible  powers, 
what  a  dry  piece  of  land  is  this !  Plague  on  our 
hot  summers !    It's  ^  deficiency  of  moisture,  not 


an  excess,'  that  American  farmers  have  to  fear 
and  guard  against.  But  if  we  can't  get  showers, 
mulching  would  be  the  remedy,  if  not  expensive 
and  impracticable,  to  prevent  the  evaporation." 
A  friend  might  suggest  underdraining.  "That 
would  only  carry  off  the  water  the  soon^! 
Draining  is  preposterous.  But  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact,  that  «i  the  water  is  gone,  it  needs  irriga^ 
tion»" 

But  I  may  be  doing  S.  F.  injustice ;  for  he 
says  in  his  last  article,  that  in  the  United  States 
"draining  will  be  confined  to  swamps  and  low 
lands."  It  seems  by  this  that  he  would  drain 
swamps  and  low  lands.  He  cannot,  howeves, 
mean  those  wludi  lose  their  water  in  a  drought 
and  become  baked,  for  this  would  be  drainmg 
soils  already  parched  up,  and  which,  as  I  underw 
stand  him,  need  "irrigation" — at  least  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  lummer.  I  suppose,  then,  he 
means  thoee  lands  onlv  which  present  water  to 
the  eye  the  jeax  round !  I  venture  the  opinion^ 
after  some  httla  hesitation^  that  his  "sood  com^ 
pany,"  Prof.  Naah,  would  differ  with  him  here. 

And  here  I  would  notice  his  California  fact, 
which  asserts  that  the  "river  bottoms/'  so  called, 
are  only  eultivsted  there^  whioh  soil  is  constantlv 
moist,  ''almost  to  its  very  surface"  The  soil 
there,"  it  is  stated,  "which  is  not  thus  kent  filled 
with  moisture,  bakes  and  cracks  in  the  ory  sea* 
son,  and  cannot  be  cultivated  at  ail,  until  by 
some  means  the  land  shall  be  irrigated." 

Now  this  land,  which  he  would  irrigate,  Ta  fre- 
quent and  expensive  job,)  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  underdrained.  By  ^s  operation  the  water 
would  sink^  not  dry  upf  and  the  land  would  be- 
come p<»ous  and  well  ventilated,  and  would  pre* 
serve  a  proper  and  almost  uniform  moisture  per* 
haps  for  half  the  year ;  and  being  thus  porous, 
would  not  be  so  liable  to  crack,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  rendered  yexy  valuable  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivation,  even  without  irrigation. 

But  S.  F.  would  demur  at  this,  especially  if  it 
were  underdrained  with  tile ;  for  he  says,  "I  ob- 
ject to  tile  draining  that  it  is  exhaustive,"  for  it 
"liastens  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,"  as  its  advocates  saj,  which  he  thinks  would 
be  "&r  more  encouraging  to  the  race  of  farm 
skimmers  than  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  the 
soil."  The  sooner  the  vegetable  matter  is  used 
up,  the  sooner  the  land  is  exhausted !  There  is 
undoubtedly  vegetaUe,  no  less  than  mineral  mat- 
ter, deep  in  the  soil,  which  the  plow  will  not  turn 
up  I  and  S.  F.  seems  to  think  that  it  should  re- 
main there  undisturbed  and  unpenetrated  by  the 
roots  of  plants  and  by  the  decomposing  and  life-» 
giving  influence  of  tne  air,  because,  forsooth,  the* 
sooner  you  get  at  it  and  use  it  up,  the  sooner  the 
land,  will  become  exhausted  I  This  most  every  one 
would  regard  as  poor  economj.  Good  fanners 
spread  manure  on  their  soils  with  the  purpose  of 
raising  crops.  These  crops  imbibe  the  manure, 
and,  using  it  up,  tend  to  exhaust  the  land.  Would 
it  be  weu  to  plant  nothing,  so  that  the  manure 
may  remain  in  the  soil  P 

By  laying  drains  three  or  four  feet  deep,  we 
get  a  far  deeper  soil,  of  nearly  as  good  a  quality 
as  on  the  surface,  and  hence  a  greater  resource  i 
for  water,  air,  manure  and  warmth  all  penetrate 
it.  And  when  the  roots  are  attracted  b}r  deep 
nourishment,  they  will  strike  deeper  for  it  and 
flourish  greatly  by  it.    "The  roots  of  our  com 
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and  other  sropt  will,  under  feTonbleeircumatAn- 
ces,"  aay B  Piof.  Johniun,  "deaeeod  to  n  deplb 
of  four  or  five  feet."  What  practical  farmer  doei 
not  know,  that  the  best  «ay  to  avoid  the  effects 
oF  droaght,  is  to  deepen  tbe  soilP  Annually 
many  of  the  deeply  penetrating  roots  would  be 
left  la  the  soil,  for  tney  are  larger,  and  more  of 
thnm,  end  would  terra  as  p^uhim  (supnlying  the 
carbonic  acid)  for  new  crops — having  ell  the  ele- 
ments of  their  decomposition  brought  down  to 
them.  Such,  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  one,  that 
tila  drwning  "is  exhau>tive."  But  if  tile  draining 
is  eshauative,  is  not  stone  or  other  kinda  of  drain- 
ingP  And  would  not  underdruoing,  by  any 
means,  be  exhaustive  to  "swamps  and  low  lands," 
to  the  draining  of  which  S.  F.  leems  to  interpose 
no  positive  objection? 

As  to  the  salts  of  the  ntanure  or  soil  being 
waahed  away  (alluding  to  this  point  once  more, 
as  it  stands  out  prominently  in  the  ecHumuuiea- 
tion  under  notice,)  lands  tliat  are  not  all  gravel 
have  an  afiinity  for  lime,  loda,  ammonia,  &c.,  in 
their  common  manorial  forms,  and  probably  ab- 
sorb them  as  they  are  retentive  in  clay  or  vegeta- 
ble humus;  so  that  Utile  of  them  Muld  be 
washed  out  until  the  soil  was  sufficiently  suppliad 
with  them,  and  then  if  a  little  escap^  to  "the 
ocean,"  it  might  well  be  spared.  Urine  is  said  to 
be  tasteless  when  leached  through  a  body  of  soil, 
having  left  its  salts  in  the  earth. 

"M'het  we  lack  is  bottom  to  our  farms,"  said 
the  Connecticut  farmer.  Undoubtedly,  where  the 
subsoil  is  a  loose  sand,  under  a  few  inches  of 


htm,  but  I  think  that  if  they  are  rightly  encour 
aged,  there  will  be  more  thus  inclined.  Let 
cruldiren  obtain  a  good  education,  for  we  want 
what  are  called  educated  hrmers,  and  the  more 
the  better;  it  is  not  the  fanner  only,  but  educa- 
ted/arM«r«'  wives  that  are  wanted,  so  that  they 
can  have  an  even  yoke  together.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  of  tne  young  women  properly  ed- 
ucated for  a  llarmer's  wife.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  thin^  will  receive  more  attention  and  be 
corrected  in  the  fiiture.  J.  E.  WHITMAN. 

South  Ltmdondem/,  Tl.,  18S8. 


face  mould,  it  is  too  porous  and  of  an  impi 
nature  to  retain  the  manurial  agents.    Ne. 


onderdraii^ig,  nor  perhaps  any  thing  else  wonld 
improTe  such  soil.  But  while  some  lands  have 
BO  Dottom,  others  have  a  hard  one  too  near  the 
aur&ce,  and  still  others  are  all  bottom.  Under- 
draining  would  undoubtedly  be  of  benefit  to  the 
two  last.  The  desideratum  is  to  get  the  bottom 
in  the  right  place. 

YoUT  industrious  correspondent  writes  with 
commendable  feeling,  though  he  seems  to  enter- 
tain a  spite  against  the  English  notion  of  under- 
draining,  the  absurdity  of  which  seems  to  him  as 
"plain  as  way  to  parish  church."  Some  of  his 
points,  however,  prove  too  much  for  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  others — besides  elaborately  combatting 
(aa  before  observed)  the  idea  of  universal  drain- 
age, the  benefit  or  economy  of  which  very  few 

W.  Med/ord,  April  18, 1888. 


Ar  the  Ktv  Aifloiii  faimtr. 


Mr.  Editob  : — ^Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  oi 


young  n 


e  inclined  to  dislike  a 


agricultural  life?    Is  it  because  the  work  is 
hard,  or  because  there  is  no  pleasure  in  it,  t 
it  because  they  tliink  it  degrading  P  or  because 
the  occupation  isunhealthvP    These  jinestions 
properly  answered,  would  Da  of  public 
quence. 

1.  They  are  not  brought  up  to  take  an  interest 
in  that  branch  of  industry.  2.  They  think  they 
can  live  easier  in  some  other  occupation. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  ought  to  remain  upon  the 


Lightning  rods  constructed  upon  proper  prin- 
oiples  and  property  applied,  are  undoubtedly  an 
important  protection  tn  our  buildings,  but  if  they 
do  not  possess  these 
qualifications  they  an 
absolutely  worse  than 
no  tods,  as  they  invito 
the  fluid  to  themselves 
iritbout  possessing  the 
power  to  convey  U 
harmlessly  away. 

With  regard  to  (hi* 
particular  rod,  we  pre- 
fer to  give  the  opinion 
of  Chestee  Dewet, 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  the  Natural  Sden- 
ees  in  the  University  of 
Rochester,  N.  T.,  to 
giving  one  of  our  own. 
"The  use  of  copper  is 
proposed  ioTtiDoimpor- 
i  tant  reasons :    First,  its 

'  high  condncting  power 

of  electricity,  and  sec- 
ond, its  less  exposure  to 
oxydation  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  agreed  by  phi- 
losophers that  the  conduction  of  copper  is  from  six 
to  eight  times  that  of  iron,  and  that  in  either 
metal  the  conduotion  is  dependent  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  not  upon  the  solid  contents  of  the  met- 
al, or  that  the  greatest  surface  conveys  the  eleo- 
tridty  with  more  facility.  Hence,  while  the  fiat- 
t^iing  of  the  rod  increases  the  surface,  with  less 
weight,  the  conduction  is  augmented.    As  cop- 

tei  is  a  better  conductor  of  neat  than  iron,  the 
irger  aurfses  of  moderate  thickness  is  the  pro- 
tection against  the  fttsion  of  the  rod  by  any  dis- 
charge qT lightning.  The  rusting  of  iron  dimin- 
ishes its  condncting  power,  but  copper  is  far  less 
liable  to  rust. 

The  fixings  of  Lyon's  Kod  comport  with  the 
best  arrangements  of  other  rods.  Ihe  part  which 
projeets  above  the  building  is  made  adequately 
strong,  and  the  terminating  points  are  to  be  ftiKy 
silvered  or  gilded.  The  passage  of  the  rod  into 
the  earth  should  be  to  a  point  of  permanent  mois- 
ture. Every  man  who  seeks  this  protection 
should  look  to  this  point  and  be  satisfied  fo.  him- 
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telf,  as  dry  earth  is  an  inaulator,  and  Bay  pre- 
vent the  protection.  An  iron  rod  may  form  an 
adequate  protection ;  a  copper  rod  muAt  be  a  safer 
instrument,  and  as  it  will  not  rustt  it  may,  on  the 
whole,  prove  the  more  economical  of  the  two. 
The  amount  of  protection  and  security  is  the  great 
object"         

JFbf  the  N«w  JSn^and  Fartner* 
<«SBBOB8  ABO09  THB  HONBY  BBB.*' 

Mr.  Editor  : — Such  is  the  title  of  a  short  ar- 
ticle in  a  late  number  of  the  27*.  E.  Farmer.  The 
statements  therein  made  are  partly  true,  and 
partly  false.  First,  it  is  true,  that  the  wax  of 
which  the  comb  is  made  is  a  secretion  from  the 
honey  bee,  and  is  only  worked  when  there  is  suf- 
ficient warmth  in  the  hive  as  to  make  it  quite 
soft,  or  plastic  This  is  one  great  reason  why 
comb  is  made  much  faster  during  the  niffht  than 
in  the  day  time.  In  the  former  case,  the  bees  be- 
ing all  in  the  hive,  their  apartment  is  warmer, 
from  the  animal  heat,  than  in  the  daytime,  when 
many  of  the  bees  are  off  in  the  fields,  fathering 
honey,  &c  A  stock  very  much  reduced  in  num- 
ber, can  build  no  combs,  even  when  honey  is 
plenty  in  the  flowers,  simply  because  there  are 
not  bees  enough  to  produce  8|^fficient  heat  to 
make  the  wax  m  worlung  order.  It  is  true  also, 
that  when  bees  gather  pollen,  or  bee  bread,  they 
make  a  biuinesa  of  it,  as  much  so  as  they  do  in 
gathering  honey,  and  the  two  are  seldom  or 
never  done  by  the  same  bee  at  the  same  time. 
The  honey  bee  does  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
thorouj^hly  does  it. 

Agam,  It  is  not  true,  that  the  honey  bee  can 
manufacture  honey,  or  that  he  has  any  contri- 
vance, or  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  If  this  was 
the  case,  bee-culture  might  be  made  a  verv  prof- 
itable business.  This  question  can  be  easily  set- 
tled b^  any  one  who  has  bees.  I  have  tried  the 
ezpenment  time  and  again,  and  always  with  the 
same  results,  for  the  bee  is  true  to  its  instinct, 
and  that  instinct  cannot  be  much,  if  any,  improv- 
ed, or  changed  by  art.  She  has  no  laboratory  for 
making  honey.  She  has  a  wonderful  instinct  for 
gathermg  honw,  or  sweets  of  any  kind,  and 
wherever  she  nnds  these  sweets,  she  fills  her 
honey  sack,  carries  it  to  her  house,  and  then  de- 
posits it,  just  as  gathered.  If  it  be  honey  when 
taken  into  her  sack,  it  will  be  honey  when  ejected 
from  it  i  if  it  be  molasses,  or  sugar,  or  these  com- 
bined with  any  other  ingredients,  it  will  be  the 
same  when  deposited  in  the  eomb^  nothing  more 
or  less ;  if  there  was  no  tnie  honey  in  the  mix- 
ture,  there  wiU  be  none,  after  passing  through 
the  honey  sack  of  the  bee.  Of  tnis  /ad  any  one 
who  keeps  bees  may  satisfy  himself,  without 
much  trouble.  The  mixture,  molasses,  mgar,  Gt 
whatever  it  may  bei  may  have  the  peculiar  smell 
of  the  bee,  but  it  is  not  honey;  there  has  been 
no  change,  its  chemical  character  is  the  same  as 
it  was  before  being  taken  up  by  the  bee.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  suojectat  a  future  time. 
In  regard  to  gender,  I  have  used  the  feminine, 
though  the  working  bee  is  a  neuter,  and  very 
properly  so  called,  as  the  microscope  reveals  no 
organs  by  which  to  desi^ate  its  sex.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of  bees,  which  make  up  the  fSunily, 
will  constitute  a  future  article.         Kobfolk. 

King  Oak  HiM,  18^8. 


BXTBAOra  ABJD  BBFIiXBS. 
A  BOOK  ON  AGBICULTtmE  FOR  COBCMON  SCHOOLS. 

Do  you  know  of  any  book  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  suitable  to  be  introduced  into  com- 
mon schools  P  w. 

Newport,  K  H.,  1858. 

Rbmaxkb* — ^Yessir,  The  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1839,  took  a 
noble  step  in  introducing  some  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  into  the  common  schools  of  this 
State.  That  Board  contracted  with  the  late  Hon- 
orable Judge  BuBL,  of  Albany,  to  furnish  a  suit- 
able work,  and  he  compiled,  principally  Arom  his 
oim  writings  which  had  been  previously  published 
in  the  CuUivaior,  a  work  which  we  have  always 
referred  to  with  entire  confidence*  It  was  intro- 
dueedinto  our  common  schools,  but  with  what 
influence  we  are  not  able  to  say.  It  ought  to 
be  there  again— in  every  school  of  every  district 
in  the  Ckmimonwealth,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
would  kad  to  incalculable  benefits  to  those  sue- 
oessiyely  entering  upon  the  theatre  of  life.  It  is 
entitled,  ^*Tke  Farmer^a  Companion;  or  Essays 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  American  Bus- 
bandry/*  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  common-sense 
style,  and  now  that  we  have  been  occasionally 
referring  to  it  for  more  than  ten  years,  feel  free 
to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  found  a  paragraph  in 
it  which  would  lead  a  novice  in  fanning  into  er- 
ror. The  book  is  now  published  by  the  Harpers, 
and  is  for  sale  for  about  fifty  cents  a  copy  by 
John  Raynolds,  at  Concord,  this  State,  or  at  this 
office. 

2>RACnCAL  FARMERS  AS  WRITERS. 

I  often  observe  articles  in  your  paper  which 
speak  in  strong  terms  in  favor  of  agriculture,  and 
I  am  much  rejoiced  to  see  them.  But  never,  or 
rarely  ever,  do  the  writers  say  anything  as  to 
themselves  being  farmers.  Now  some  men  are 
not  apt  to  pay  much  attention  to  theoretical 
farming  \  they  do  not  like  to  hear  anything  on 
the  subject  from  any  one  who  is  not  a  practical 
feumer.  To  such  I  would  say,  turn  to  a  recent 
article  headed  "Hard  Times,"  and  read  it ;  I  say 
Amen  to  it,  and  to  all  others  of  a  like  character. 
I  hold  the  occupation  of  cultivating  the  soil  to 
be  as  honorable  as  any  other  occupation  in  the 
world,  to  say  nothing;  of  the  profit  and  true  happi- 
ness there  are  combined  in  it.  O.  A.  c. 

Easthtmpton,  April  26, 1858. 

hall's  hand  power  stuhp  fuller. 

If  M  Subscriber^  at  Pittsford,  Yt,  had  sent 
his  name  with  his  communioation--as  all  corres* 
poodents  ought  to  do— wo  oould  have  communi- 
cated with  him. .  As  it  is,  we  have  sent  one  of 
Mr.  Hall's  Circulars  describing  his  Stump  Ma- 
chine, to  *'A  Subscriber,"  Pittsford,  Yt.,  where 
he  will  probably  find  it  at  the  post-office.  Nourse 
A  Co,,  13  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  are  the 
Agents  for  New  England, 
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MASSACHUSETTS  DAIBT  COWS. 

Seeing  the  eompranicatioii  of  ''EsAez,"  in  last 
Saturday's  Farmer,  I  thought  that  I  would  stote 
a  fact  or  two,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion ;  t.  e. 
that  Massachusetts  dairies  produce  more  butter 
to  a  ouart  of  milk,  than  do  the  dairies  of  England 
'and  New  York,  according  to  Messrs.  Horsfall 
and  Holbert.  Mr.  L.  P.  Dempset,  of  this  place, 
has  a  ccw  that  gives  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  seven  <^uarts  of  it  make  a  pound  of  but- 
ter. Her  feed  is  English  hay,  three  quarts  of 
shorts  and  three  pints  of  meal  a  day.  In  the 
next  bam  is  a  cow,  owned  by  Mr.  Isaac  Demp- 
set, which  gives  nxUen  quarts  of  milk  per  day ; 
seven  quarts  of  it  make  one  nound  aad  one  ounce 
of  butter.  Her  feed  is  English  hay,  three  pints 
of  meal  with  no  shorts.  iNeither  of  these  cows 
was  bought  for  anything  extra,  but  if  any  one 
thinks  they  can  beat  them,  let  them  try. 

Danvers  Centre^  May,  1858.  H.  o.  W. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  C0BK-C0B8. 

Have  you  the  analysis  of  the  corn-cob,  made 
by  Dr.  Jackson  ?  If  so,  plei^e  five  it  to  us,  as 
an  aid  to  judge  of  the  profit  or  loss  to  be  made 
in  mnding  and  u&ing  the  cob  for  feed. 

Oroton,  1868.  Corn  Cob. 

Remarks. — ^Below  we  give  an  analysis  by  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  this  dty,  of  two  sam- 
ples of  Indian  corn— one  grown  in  Rhode  Island 
and  the  other  in  Massachusetts.  The  Doctor 
says : — 

The  following  analyses  were  undertaken  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  how  much  nutritive  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  the  cobs  of  Indian  com,  and 
also  how  much  of  each  mineral  salt  they  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  soil  upon  which  they  grew. 
Never  was  a  more  important  subject  laia  before 
me  than  the  investigation  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  Indian  corn  plant,  since  it  concerns  the 
chief  agricultural  industry  of  our  people.  Were 
as  mucn  time  and  expense  devoted  to  the  analy- 
ses of  our  staple  crops,  and  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  cultivated,  as  there  is  annually  expended  on 
metals  and  ores,  how  soen  would  the  farmer  reap 
the  advantage  of  a  truly  scientific  and  profitable 
apiculture.  The  age  demands  progress  in  this 
science,  and,  I  trust  that,  ere  long,  complete  in- 
vestigations will  be  made  in  the  other  parts  of 
this  valuable  plant,  as  well  as  in  several  others 
among  our  economical  products. 


The  saccharine  aiatler  did  not  crystallise,  and 
probably  is  identioal  with  grape  sugar  or  glucose. 

Analysts  of  the  Ashes  of  the  **Tuscarora"  Gom' 
cob, — ^This  com  was  grown  at  Long  Meadow,  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a 
lai^e-gprained  cora,  very  rich  in  starch.  The  cob 
weighed  630  grains.  When  burned  it  gave  12.S 
ffraius  of  ashes,  which  yielded,  on  analysis,  near- 
ly 2  per  cent,  of  the  cod. 

Gfraftit,  wrpereewt,  o/eoh. 

Poteflh 0JB480 

Soda 0.1970 

Silica o.oni 

Pbotphate  of  lime  fto4  mMpud^  aad  ozld  of  iron. . .  .0.0600 

Phosphoric  add 0  0800 

Chlorlno 0.0090 

Unbtuned  eurbon 0.1490 

OxUoflron,  oart»onlcMld,aiidlott O.SMO 


1,9364 


This  com  was  produced  by  admixture  of  the  two 
varieties,  <*Canada"  and  "Red-cap."  It  was  re- 
markably prolific,  with  a  very  small  cob,  weigh- 
ing only  I2i  grains. 

The  matter  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol  and  water 
was  found  to  be  in  the  following  proportions :  In 
100  grains  of  the  ground  cob,  tne  whole  amount 
dissolved  was,  3.146  grains, or  about  3 1  percent 
of  the  cob. 

GrahUf  or  per  ettU.  of  cob, 

A  sloaUfe  yeUow  fl»d  oQ 0.82S 

Bagar 0.243 

Dextrine  (gvm)  and  waie  allmmen  and  extracUro. . .  .2.657 

8.122 
0.028 


S.146 


POTTLTRT. 

I  wish  you  would  inform  me  which  is  the  laiv- 
est  breed  of  poultir,  and  where  I  can  procure  the 
eggs,  as  I  wish  to  oreed  for  the  market. 

Newburypori^  May^  1858.  w.  w« 

Remarks. — Shanghaes,  Cochin  Chinas,  Chit- 
tagongs,  and  other  large  fowla,  are  scattered  all 
over  New  England  \  it  is  probable  that  all  these 
are  in  your  town.  But  the  largest  fowls  are  not 
always  the  best  for  market.  A  mixture  of  Shang- 
hae  with  our  common  poultry  is  better  than  the 
pure  of  either.  The  White  Dorkings  are  common, 
and  all  things  considered,  perhaps  the  best  breed 
of  poultry  we  have.  The  cocks  are  handsome 
and  bold,  the  hens  good  layers  and  good  moth- 
ers. They  are  plump,  have  rather  short  and  yel- 
low legs,  and  the  flesh  is  juicy  and  sweet.  When 
nicely  dressed  they  are  always  attractive* 

EOTPTIAIf  AND  HUNGARUX  MILLET. 

Is  the  Egyptian  and  Hungarian  Millet  seed  for 
sale  at  the  seed  stores  in  Boston  ?  What  is  the 
price,  and  which  is  the  best  kind?  w. 

NewpoH,  N.  J3.,  1858. 

Remarks.— The  Egyptian  millet  would  be 
about  as  profitable  to  raise  for  stock  as  rail 
fences  would ;  it  does  not  ripen  well  here,  and  is 
altogether  unsuited  to  our  New  England  pur- 
poses.   The  Hungarian  millet  seed  may  be  pur- 


.     ,    .     ^    ,     ^  ,    ^         ,     „  ^chased  at  Nourse  &  Co.'s,  13  Commercial  Street. 


mUiiiceum,  about  which  there  is  no  question, 
which  grows  rapidly,  ripens  its  seed,  and  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  soiling  stock,  or  gives  you 
capital  seed  for  young  poultry  ? 

PACKARD'S  WEITE  STRAWBERRY. 

In  consequence  of  an  article  in  your  paper  of 
May  1st,  I  was  induced  to  obtain  some  of  the 
above  plants,  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  old  white  wood 
strawberry,  a  discarded  variety.  I  give  titiis  time- 
ly hint  that  others  may  not  meet  with  the  same 
aisappointment.  £.  w. 

Dedham,  May  29. 
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pulster  vob  potatoe8-«-tiicb  to  bbt  touno 
apple  tebb8  amd  to  peunb  old  ones. 

I  wish  to  inquire  on  what  land  it  is  best  to  ap- 
ply plaster,  wet  or  dry  P 

Also,  what  is  the  best  time  for  setting  younj^ 
apple  trees,  and  for  trimming  old  trees?  Is  it 
l>est  to  put  manure  under  young  trees,  or  to  set 
them  without  any  ? 

A  SUBSCBIBEK  IK  VEBMONT. 

Rema&ks. — ^Use  the  plaster  on  your  dry  land. 
Set  young  apple  trees  in  the  spring  any  time  be- 
fore the  leaves  start — ^but  if  more  convenient  set 
them  in  the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
Old,  well  rotted  compost  will  be  useful  about  the 
roots,  but  if  the  manure  is  all  fresh  put  it  away 
from  the  roots  about  the  sides  of  the  hole  which 
has  been  dug  to  receive  the  trees.  Apply  fresh 
manure  in  the  autunm,  and  dig  it  under  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  surface. 

^g^  Never  prune  an  apple  tree  m  (he  menthe  of 
March,  April  or  May.  All  the  borers  in  the 
world  do  not  commit  half  the  havoc  in  our  orch- 
ards, that  the  pruning-knife  and  saw  do,  applied 
At  the  wrong  season  of  the  year.  In  the  spring 
the  sap  is  abundant,  thin  and  active,  and  where 
limbs  are  ti^en  off  it  passes  through  the  pores 
of  the  wood  to  the  surface,  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  becomes  bitter  and  ac- 
rid, runs  down  the  bark  and  poisons  it,  so  that  it 
is  often  killed  quite  into  the  wood.  This  is  what 
causes  most  of  the  hlaek  lines  so  frequently  seen 
on  apple  trees,  and  which,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
ends  in  the  death  of  the  tree. 

Old  men  persist  in  pruning  in  the  spring,  be- 
cause they  think  it  the  most  convenient  time, 
and  because  their  fathers  did.  Young  mm  may 
entertain  no  fears  that  there  will  be  too  much 
orcharding,  so  long  as  old  men  continue  the  hab- 
it of  mutilating  and  poisoning  their  trees. 

cankeb  worms. 

In  reading  your  last  Farmer,  I  was  informed 
that  the  canker  worm  had  hatched ;  let  me  advise 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  string 
down  by  their  webs,  and  before  the  trees  are 
much  damaged,  tar  the  trees,  then  with  a  pole  or 
otherwise,  give  the  limbs  a  sudden  jar,  and  the 
worms  will  string  down  by  their  webs ;  then  with 
a  pole  strike  them  down  to  the  ground,  and  in  a 
little  while  you  will  find  them  stuck  in  the  tar  as 
they  attempt  to  ascend  the  tree.  Take  a  warm 
day  to  dislodge  them,  beginning  about  10  o^clock, 
A.  M.  Emplov  all  hands  while  the  work  is  going 
on,  and  not  leave  until  every  worm  is  on  the 
ground,  and  the  trees  are  safe. 

BockoiUe^  May  22, 1858.       P.  W.  Miller. 

ft 

T(RMONT  AHEAD. 

Mr.  IsAAO  Au  EN,  of  Salisburv,  Addison  Co., 
Yt.,  fattened  a  pii^,  which  was  killed  April  Idth, 
at  360  days  old,  and  when  dressed  weighed^v^ 
hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds, 

£.  H.  Weeks. 


EOQ8  OF  THE  GUELDERLAND  FOWLS. 

Can  you,  or  an^  of  your  subscribers,  inform  me 
where  I  can  obtain  eggs  of  the  pure  Guelderland, 
or  Devereusc  fowls  P  G. 

Marblehead^  Mass.,  May  3,  1868. 

SALT  FOR  MANGOLD  WXmTZELS. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  ''Don't 
forget  the  salt,"  in  Mr.  Lowes'  letter  to  Mr. 
French,  with  regard  to  mangolds.  I  am  planting 
some  this  spring,  and  others  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  mangold  wurtzel  in  this  vicinity. 

Norwich,  Vt,  May,  1858.        W.  D.  Baxter. 

ItEKARK8.^-Salt,  in  England,  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  dressings  for  this  crop— Mr.  Lowe  is 
of  opinion  that  it  will  invariably  greatly  increase 
it.  

Ar  ike  New  Sngkmd  Fanner. 

xnffDBBDBAnnira. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  land  drainage,  and  with  some  effect ;  but 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  thousands  of  acres 
that  now  lie  waste  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  yet  room  for  much  to 
be  done. 

Probably,  every  owner  of  a  large  farm  has  many 
acres  of  land  now  entirely  useless,  on  which  noth- 
ing is  grown  but  coarse  grass  or  other  semi- 
acjuatic  plants,  which  might,  with  a  little  judi- 
cious expenditure,  be  brought  into  a  state  nt  for 
f  rowing  any  useful  product  of  the  soil — and,  in- 
eed,  be  the  best  land  for  farming  or  gardening 
purposes. 

Land  drainage  is  becoming  a  science,  and  will 
yet  be  practiced  very  extensively  in  the  United 
States ;  not  onl^  will  the  land,  now  flooded  with 
water,  be  reclaimed,  but  much  of  the  upland, 
which  now  bears  moderate  crops  but  has  a  tena- 
cious subsoil  holding  stagnant  water  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  wiU  be  made  earlier,  light- 
er and  warmer  bv  thorough  drainage ;  and  the 
farmer  will  find  it  a  profitable  investment,  pay- 
ing a  much  greater  per  cent,  for  the  money  in- 
vested, than  bank  stock,  railroad  stock  or  rented 
houses. 

Much  of  oar  swamp  land  lies  very  level,  and 
many  owners  consider  their  particular  pieces  un- 
drainable,  "because  there  is  no  fall," — they  may 
even  have  dug  a  few  ditches  hither  and  thither 
over  the  piece,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  want  of  a 
good  outlet,  the  one  made  being,  perhaps,  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  land.  Unless  an  instrument 
has  been  put  u^on  the  land  and  the  inclination 
carefullvaetermined,the  owner's  impression  can- 
not be  depended  upon,  and  in  such  a  case  is  usu- 
ally erroneous.  It  may  be  impossible  for  the  un- 
aided eye  to  detect  iae  slightest  descent  in  any 
direction,  and  yet  the  Una  have  a  sufficient  in- 
clination for  thorough  drainage.  A  few  minutes' 
work  with  a  spirit  level  would  settle  ^is  ques- 
tion, and  leave  the  farmer  with  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  inclination  of  his  land  and  the 
proper  course  for  his  drains. 

lliere  is  no  danger  that  too  much  water  will 
be  taken  from  the  land,  for  all  soils  which  are  so 
tenacious  as  to  need  draining  at  all,  will  hold  in 
suspension  as  much  water  as  can  be  used  by  the* 
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crops,  and  when  the  surplus  water  is  carried  off, 
the  drains  will  stop  discharging.  The  fact  that 
most  drains  discharse  throughout  the  year  is  an 
evidence  of  their  value. 

Stagnant  water  having  no  other  means  of  es- 
cape from  the  soil,  will  be  partially  carried  off  by 
evaporation ;  this  process  causes  the  land  to  be 
very  cold,  sometimes  making  a  difference  of  from' 
10  to  15  decrees.  If  a  certain  amount  of  water 
is  evaporated,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  must,  of 
course,  be  used  up  in  evaporating  it  It  is  found, 
I  believe,  that  10  degrees  of  heat  are  required  to 
evaporate  1  pound  of  water  from  100  pounds  of 
soil,  and  that  heat  might,  but  for  the  water,  have 
been  used  in  raising  vie  temperature  of  the  soil. 
Water  also  prevents  the  summer  rain,  which  has 
passed  through  the  heated  atmosphere  and  the 
neated  surface  of  the  earth,  from  passing  down 
deep  into  the  soil,  carrying  the  warmth  it  has 
gained  above  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which 
would  be  much  benefited  by  it ;  it  also  prevents 
air  from  coming  to  the  roots  by  stopping  up  the 
pores. 

Warm  land  is  early  land,  and  it  is  often  that  a 
piece  which  has  been  drained  can  be  planted  a 
month  earlier  than  the  same  piece  before  drain- 
ing. 

Some  crops  mav  be  grown  to  moderate  advan- 
tage on  cold  lands,  but  there  are  others  which 
cannot  be  grown  on  such  land  with  any  profit  $ 
if,  therefore,  we  wish  to  increase  the  vanety  of 
produce,  we  must  drain  the  land.  If  land  is  sat- 
urated up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface, 
then  much  of  the  water  that  falls  upon  it  during 
a  heavy  shower,  finding  no  chance  of  passing 
down  through  the  soil,  will  run  off  upon  the  sur- 
face, carrying  many  valuable  properties,  and  from 
year  to  year  impoverishing  tne  land.  Drainage 
should  oe  so  tnoroughly  done  as  to  allow  no 
surface-washing  unless  the  land  stands  very  steep 
or  the  rainfall  is  vere  heavy. 

Boston,  May,  1858.        J.  Hebbekt  Shebd. 


THIS  FABKBB'S  MOTTO. 

Oen.  Bierce  closes  an  Agricultural  Adchress, 
at  Twinsburgh,  Ohio,  Sept.  17th,  1857,  as  fol* 
lows : — ^Let  the  farmer's  motto  be,  then,  'good 
farms,  good  stock,  good  seed,  and  good  cultiva- 
tion.' Make  flnrmmg  a  soienoe,  in  which  your 
heads  as  well  as  your  hands  are  employed ;  let 
there  be  system  and  reason  in  all  your  operations ; 
^study  to  make  your  farms  beautifUl,  and  your 
lands  lovdy ;  entice,  by  kindness,  the  birds  to 
▼iait,  and  cheer  your  dwellinffs  with  their  rausio ; 
1  would  not  associate  with  the  man  or  boVf  that 
would  wantonly  kiU  the  birds  that  cheerfully  sing 
around  our  dwellings  and  our  farms ;  he  is  fitted 
for  treason  and  murder.  Who  does  not,  with 
^e  freshneee  of  early  morning,  caU  up  the  mem- 
ory of  the  garden  of  his  infancy  and  childhood  ? 
the  robin's  nest  in  the  old  cherry  tree,  and  the 
nest  of  young  chipping  birds  in  the  currant  bush- 
es ?  the  flowers  planted  by  his  mother,  and  nur- 
tured by  his  sisters  P  In  all  our  wvnderings,  the 
memory  of  childhood's  birds  and  fiowen  are  as- 
sociated with  our  mother  and  sisters,  and  our 
early  home.  As  you  would  have  your  children 
intelligent  and  happy,  and  their  memory  in  after 
life,  of  early  home,  pleasant  or  repulsive,  so  make 
your  farms,  atkd  y&ur  diikbren's  home." 


IS  rARMIN0  PBOPITABX.]]  f 
BY  WIUK>N  7LAG0. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  question,  and 
what  is  the  signification  attached  to  the  word 
profitable  P  Is  it  intended  to  be  applied  to  those 
occupations  only  that  lead  to  riches ;  or  ought  it 
to  be  applied  to  every  honest  and  healthful  em- 
ployment that  affords  to  the  intelligent  and  in- 
austrions  a  good  livelihood,  and  may  lead  to  com- 
petency P  It  is  plain  that  the  question  respeot- 
mg  the  profitableness  of  farming  cannot  be  an- 
swered, until  we  have  fixed  upon  the  definite 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  an  intelligible  limit  to 
its  signification.  Some  men  would  refuse  to  call 
any  business  profitable,  by  which  they  coukl  not 
doable  their  capital  as  often  as  once  in  two  or 
three  years ;  others  of  equal  intelligence  believe 
themselves  to  be  very  profitably  employed,  as 
long  as  their  income  affordA  them  a  sure  and  com- 
fortable sujpport.  The  experience  of  mankind 
has  determined  that  six  per  cent,  a  year  is  a  rea- 
sonable profit  on  capital,  beoauso  by  investing  ia 
any  kind  of  stocks  that  afford  a  greater  rate  of 
interest  than  six  per  cent.,  the  safety  of  the  capi- 
tal is  endangered.  This  is  a  law  or  trade  which 
might  be  explained  by  a  process  of  reasoning  too 
lengthy  to  be  introduced  in  this  connection.  We 
will  at  present  deal  simply  with  the  fact  that  al- 
most all  property  which  is  perfectly  secure  yields 
but  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
determine  the  profitaibteness  of  forming,  we  should 
consider  whether  the  form  and  fiurm  stock  will 
yield  six  per  cent,  of  their  rateable  value.  After 
adding  this  interest  to  the  sum  which  the  owner 
of  the  farm — if  he  be  a  farmer — can  earn  upon  it 
by  his  own  hands,  we  might  compare  its  profita- 
bleness with  other  safe  kinds  of  business.  Esti- 
mating the  farmer's  own  time  as  worth  two  dol- 
lars a  day,  leaving  out  holidays,  it  may  be  called 
(600  a  year.  K  his  farm,  his  buildings  and  stock 
be  valued  at  (7000,  the  interest  of  this  sum  in 
six  per  cent,  stock  would  be  9420.  The  farm, 
therefore,  with  his  own  labor  upon  it,  ought  to 
yield  him  about  $1000  a- year,  or  its  equivalent,  " 
to  be  considered  profitable,  on  a  moderate,  but 
just  and  liberal  calculation.  The  question  is  not 
strictly  .whether  it  yields  so  much  money,  bat 
whether  it  enables  him  to  live  as  well  as  the  ma- 
lority  of  men  in  other  business  whose  income  is 
but  91000  per  annum* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difilcult  and  tangled 
reckoning  to  be  used,  before  a  farmer  can  arrive 
at  the  exact  amount  of  his  own  profits.  A  mer- 
chant's clerk  who  receives  $1000  a  )  ear,  may 
easily  make  an  exact  estimate  of  his  profits  and 
expenses,  provided  he  lives  upon  his  salary  alone. 
His  profits  are  the  amount  of  his  salary.  His 
expenses  may  be  easily  recorded  in  an  account- 
book.  We  will  suppose  one  of  many  cases.  Our 
merchant's  clerk  lives  in  the  suburbs,  about  ten 
miles  from  his  office.  His  travelling  expenses 
of  all  kinds  may  be  set  down  at  $150 ;  his  nouse- 
rent,  $150;  butcher's  bill,  $125;  grocer's  and 
baker's  bill,  $200;  shoes  and  dotning,  $175; 
help,  $75 ;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $125. 

Our  former,  knowin|[  the  salary  of  the  mer- 
chant's clerk,  who  is  his  neighbor,  beKeves  him 
to  be  in  a  more  enviable  situation  than  himself. 
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**lle  ha3  no  capital,  yet  without  it  he  earns  about 
as  much  as,  ou  a  moderate  calculation,  I  ou^ht 
to  obtain  from  the  profits  of  my  farm  united  with 
those  of  my  own  laoor.  Yet  I  work  as  hard  as 
any  one  of  my  hired  men,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  I  compare  my  profits  and  expenses,  I 
am  obliged  to  call  my  own  labor  almost  nothing, 
or  reckon  the  interest  on  my  property  as  nothing, 
in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  have  earned  half 
as  much  as  the  mercoant's  derk  obtains  by  writ- 
ing eight  hours  a  day.  It  must  be  true  that  a 
fiirm  is  poor  stock,  and  that  farming  is  unprofit- 
able business.  Seven  thousand  doluirs,  the  rate- 
able value  of  my  farm,  if  invested  in  safe  bank 
stock,  would  yield  me  a  sure  income  of  fiSO, 
which  would  amply  support  me  and  my  family,  if 
we  preserved  our  present  economical  habits.'' 

Tne  merchant's  clerk  arrives  in  the  middle  of 
the  farmer's  soliloauy,  and  invites  him  to  com- 
pare notes.  The  <uerk  insists  that  the  farmer  is 
better  off  than  himself,  even  on  the  supposttioii 
that  the  clerk  could  be  always  sure  of  his  salary. 
"You  remark,"  says  the  derk,  "that  your  farm  is 
•o  much  capital  sunk ;  becanse  with  the  aid  of  it 
you  can  earn  only  about  as  much  as  you  could 
probably^  earn  with  your  hands  in  other  business 
without  it ;  and  only  half  as  much  as  I  can  with- 
out any  capitaL  You  have  taken  only  a  specula^ 
tor's  view  of  the  case.  Let  us  consider  it  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  I  think  I  can  prove 
your  cowHtion  to  be  better  than  mine*  You  poa- 
tend  that  you  ought  to  earn  as  much  I  do,  to  be 
equal  with  me.  You  would  then  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  me ;  your  ftfm  is  a  sort  of  andior 
of  your  fortune,  wmch  must  |Hrevent  its  being  en- 
tirelv  wrecked*  I  have  no  such  anchor,  ion 
would  be  satisfied  if  your  farm  and  your  labor 
yielded  you  (1000  a  year ;  but  you  deny  that 
they  yield  you  more  than  half  that  sum*  I  think 
I  can  prove  the  contrary. 

"It  IS  difiiettlt  to  make  an  aeourate  estimate  of 
fftmily  expenses  in  your  case,  and  proportionally 
difficult  to  estimate  your  profits.  If  you  want  a 
head  of  cabbage  or  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  before 
they  are  stored,  you  take  them  from  your  grounds, 
and  do  not  credit  them  to  your  farm.  When  I 
procure  the  same  from  the  market,  I  pay  five 
oents  for  the  first,  and  fifteen  cents  for  the  other. 
You  should,  therefore,  charge  five  oents  for  every 
cabbage,  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  half  peck  of 
good  potatoes  consumed  in  your  family,  to  the 
eredit  of  youx  £arm,  when  you  are  comparing 
notes  with  me.  The  sam^  you  should  do  with 
relation  to  every  other  article  of  your  produce 
and  consumption,  however  insignificant,  for 
which  I  am  obliged  to  pay  money;  because  if  you 
were  in  my  situation,  «iahad  neither  garden  nor 
&nn,each  of  these  trifles  would  assist  in  forming 
so  aggregate  of  very  considerable  amount,  in  the 
eourse  of  the  year !  Fanners  do  not  always  take 
these  trifles  into  their  account,  when  they  eom- 

Sare  their  own  condition  with  that  of  their  neigh- 
ors. 

"With  us  these  trifles  are  luiraries,  and  we  pay 
A  high  price  for  many  things  which  are  90  atmn- 


things.  Fifty  dollars  a  year,  at  least,  is  required 
to  furnish  my  family  with  ardcles  that  might  be 
classed  under  this  denomination.  So  much,  there- 
fore, in  comparing  your  circumstances  with  mine, 
is  to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  your  farm. 

"I  pay  $150 — my  travelling  expenses — for 
country  air.  This  costs  you  nothing,  but  it  is  to 
be  subtracted  from  my  salary,  and  brings  me  down 
$150  nearer  to  the  standard  you  have  assumed 
for  your  own  profits.  Many  a  merchant  residing 
near  Boston,  has  naid  a  thousand  dollars  or 
more,  for  an  acre  01  land  adjoining  his  house,  to 
be  used  as  mere  apace,  and  kept  m  grass  as  a 
pleasure  ground,  and  which  after  all  is  as  need- 
ful for  health  as  for  pleasure.  This  is  a  luxury 
which  the  wealthy  only  can  enjoy  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  water.  It  is  the 
multitude  of  such  expenses  that  renders  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  live  on  a  small  income  in  the  city. 

"If  my  income  is  double  yours,  while  you  can 
obtain  with  five  hundred  dollars,  all  that  I  can 
obtain  with  one  thousand,  it  is  plain  that  your 
five  hundred  is  equivalent  to  my  ten  hundred.  I 
am  supposing  that  you  live  in  every  respect  as 
well  as  I  do ;  that  you  have  as  many  comforts 
and  conveniences,  and  as  many  luxuries  as  I  do. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  our  farmers  compared 
with  our  salaried  men.  I  believe  the  majority  of 
farmers,  whose  farms  range  from  $2000  to  $8000 
in  value,  live  as  well  as  the  same  number  of  sal- 
aried clerks,  teachers  and  clergymen,*  whose  sal- 
aries range  from  $500  to  $1200  a  year. 

"But  you  reply  that  we  live  more  at  ease.  It 
is  true  that  we  perform  less  corporeal  labor,  but 
we  suffer  more  confinement.  We  have  more 
ease,  you  more  independence.  We  are  obliged 
to  wear  better  dothes  than  you.  It  is  one  of  our 
misfortunes  that  we  are  obliged  to  dress  accord- 
ing to  an  expensive  style  established  by  custom. 
This  furnishes  another  article  of  expense  which  is 
much  greater  than  yours  in  the  same  department. 
We  are,  with  our  families,  more  directly  under 
the  tyranny  of  fashion  than  you  are.  This  dif- 
ference between  us  constitutes  one  of  your  ad- 
vantages.** 

Fcfrmer* — "In  the  world  you  are  considered  a 
gentleman,  a|id  I  a  down." 

CUrk, — "I  will  be  candid,  and  will  admit  that 
in  certain  sitaationst  as  in  a  ball-room,  or  at  a 
tea-party,  we  should  probably  be  reoeiyed  with 
more  favor  than  you.  But  were  American  sod- 
ety  to  be  graduated  as  it  is  in  Europe,  you  land- 
owners or  yeomeawoold  be  placed  some  degrees 
above  us  clerks  and  salaried  men,  whe  are  de- 
pendents. At  political  meetings  you  have  at 
present  more  conddaratioa  than  we.  A  farmer, 
other  things  being  eqaal,  is  more  likdy  than  a 
salaried  man  to  be  dected  a  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  to  be  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
end  to  be  elected  to  many  other  political  offices. 
We  derks,  obtaiUf  comparatively,  but  little  po- 
IttieaL  ooasidenttioQ.  The  acoount  ift«  therefore, 
very  evenly  balanoed  between  us.  If  we  are  re- 
odved  witn  more  £svor  in  sociaI  drcles,  you  ob- 


dant  with  yoci  that  you  are  willing  to  waste  them,  tain  a  great  deal  more  in  political  circles,  because 


Your  farm  furnishes  you  with  these  luxuries  at 
appa/^ntly  so  small  cost,  that  you  regard  them 
as  unworthy  of  any  aeeount )  yet  if  you  examined 
•very  item  of  my  expenses,  you  would  find  a  very 
considerable  sum  laid  out  quarterly  for  these 


your  propeiiT,  though  small,  lifts    you  above 
want,  ana  makes  you  independent." 

Farmer. — "This  may  all  bo  admitted;  but  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  I  could  have  sold  my 
property  for  cash  in  early  life,  and  invested  it  in 
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trade,  and  become  myself  a  trader,  I  might  now, 
at  the  approach  of  old  age,  have  been  independ- 
ently ricn.  But  I  have  not  increased  my  prop- 
erty, because  the  profits  of  my  farm  have  only 
afforded  me  a  living." 

Clerk, — "Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so.  But 
while  you  were  shaking  the  dice  of  trade,  for- 
tune might  not  have  flavored  you.  The  chances 
would  be  against  your  ultimate  success.  The 
statistics  of  trade  show,  that  only  a  small  pro- 

Sortion  of  those  engaged  in  it  make  an  indepen- 
ent  fortune,  and  more  than  half  of  them  die 
with  insolvent  estates.  Still  St  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  trade  or  speculation  affords  almost  the 
only  chances  for  becoming  rich.  The  farmer  of 
moderate  possessions  cannot  grow  rich  by  agri- 
culture, but  it  would  be  idle  to  say  for  tms  rea- 
son that  farming  is  unprofitable.  I  cannot  ^ow 
rich  upon  my  salary  $  but  I  do  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, deny  that  my  occupation  is  profitable.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  any  business  is  profita- 
ble, that  ensures  one  a  comfortable  livelihood. 
But  your  situation  is  better  than  mine,  inasmuch 
as  while  it  affords  you  a  comfortable  living,  your 
farm  secures  you  from  absolute  want,  which  is 
liable  to  come  upon  me,  were  I  to  lose  my  health, 
or  to  be  turned  out  of  employment. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  if  you  desire 
wealth,  you  must  engage  in  trade  and  specula- 
tion, with  all  their  risks  and  dangers ;  if  you  de- 
sire the  appearance  of  wealth,  without  fortune 
and  without  independence,  be  a  clerk  or  an  of- 
fice-holder ;  but  ii  with  only  small  possessions  you 
would  enjoy  both  freedom  and  independence,  and 
obtain  dignity  and  respect,  which  are  better  than 
gentilUy,  ana  with  all  these  more  than  an  aver- 
age amount  of  the  comforts  of  life— keep  your 
farm.** 

Jfbr  ike  Nev  Sngkmd  Ftinner, 
WRJJITB  OF  NOBTHBBN  OAIilFOB^IA. 

The  following  account  of  the  fruits  indigenous 
to  the  region  about  Humboldt  Bay  was  received 
from  a  young  man  who  resides  at  Union,  on  the 
Bay,  and  who  has  devoted  some  attention  to  the 
subject.  As  this  is  oomparativeiy  a  new  field  for 
the  study,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  have  a 
brief  description  of  the  species  he  enumerates. 

The  native  Crab  Apj^e  is  found  there,  the  same 
kind  as  that  in  our  western  States.  The  Service 
Berry,  the  bushes  of  which  are  low,  the  fruit  in 
clusters  as  latge  again  as  the  common  bilberry, 
and  very  rood.  The  wild  Olive  has  firuit  about 
the  die  of  the  seedling  olive ;  when  in  blossom 
their  fragrance  fills  the  air.  There  are  several 
.kinds  of  Currants,  some  of  which  are  very  orna- 
mental when  in  flower;  there  are  also  several 
species  of  Gooseberries,  one  of  which  is  covered 
with  prickles,  both  bush  and  berry;  there  is 
another  which  has  no  prickles,  and  resembles  our 
wild  purple  variety.  There  is  another  berry 
wliich  resembles  the  currant  in  size  and  form ; 
the  bush  is  much  like  the  whortleberry.  The 
Salal  berry  grows  there;  this  is  described  by 
JLenrick  in  his  Orchardist  as  being  about  the  sise 
of  a  common  erape,  of  a  purple  color,  of  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  flavor ;  it  grows  in  dusters.  The 
Salmon  berry,  which  is  a  species  of  raspberry,  is 
found  in  abundance,  and  he  esteems  it  the  best 
berry  he  ever  tasted,  and  thinks  it  highly  worthy 


of  cultivation ;  there  are  some  under  culture  in 
his  ffarden  at  Union,  on  the  Bay.  The  black 
raspberry,  running  blackberry  and  whortleberry 
are  abundant  There  are  several  species  of  ber- 
ries which  are  said  to  be  poisonous,  whose  namer 
are  not  stated. 

No  nuts  grow  near  the  coast,  except  Hazle- 
nuts.  In  the  mountains  are  other  kinds.  The 
forest  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  are  princi- 
pally redwood,  Oregon  pine  and  occasionally  ash, 
alder,  maple,  and  a  few  other  species.  On  the 
mountains  are  seen  oak  and  several  kinds  of 
pine ;  there  are  several  kinds  of  shrubs  which  are 
very  ornamental.  The  myrtle  is  an  evergreen 
and  has  clusters  of  blue  flowers ;  the  wild  syrin- 
ga  is  very  fragrant  when  in  flower ;  the  snow- 
berry  is  a  native  there.  O.  V.  Hills. 

Leominster^  Mass.,  1858. 


MHiK  plot  TUIUKJUNB.  BUT  VOV 
-WTTH  OOOD  OBBAM. 

The  few  facts  whidi  we  stated  last  we^  in  re* 
latibn  to  frauds  in  milk  in  this  city,  have  caused 
some  persons  to  look  nearly  as  blue  as  does  the 
article  which  they  vend  fbr  nrilk.  As  we  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish 
for  it^  we  give  below  the  law  of  1856^  upon  the 
adulteration  of  milk,  so  that  those  who  offend 
may  know  what  the  legal  penalty  of  sudi  crime  is. 

▲K  ACT  TO  FUMISK  TlftKVV  BY  TKB  SALB  OP  ADVL* 

T£KATB]>  MILK. 

B$  ft  Enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Home  ef  Rtprmen* 
tatieeMf 

That  if  any  person  or  XMrsons  shall  adulterate^ 
by  water  or  otherwise,  milk  to  be  sold  hi  thi» 
Commonwealth,  or  if  any  person  or  persona  shall 
sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  milk  adulterated  by  water 
or  otherwise,  knowing,  or  having  reason  to  believe 
the  same  to  be  so  adulterated,  he  or  they  shall  be 
held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction^ 
be  fined  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  oficnce^ 
one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  complainant^ 
and  for  every  subsequent  ofience  fifty  dollars,  one- 
half  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  complainant^ 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  months. 

Approved  by  the  Governor,  May  30,  1856. 

We  hope  the  city  press  will  generally  copy  this 
law,  and  thus  cut  off  the  apology  of  those  whose 
consciences  do  not  accuse  them,  if  any  such  there 
be.  It  will  somewhat  interfere  with  their  traflk* 
to  be  sure»  and  make  it  slightly  inoonveni^it  for 
their  prqfitst  and  they  will  not  like  it* 

<*iVb  rogM  e^er  Mt  ttw  kallMr  drair, 
With  good  oplnkai  of  Um  lav.** 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  those  persons  who 
have  voluntarily  given  us  new  facts  in  regard  to 
this  mean  and  iniquitous  traffic,  and  shall  only 
use  their  names  or  facta  to  sustain  the  ground 
we  have  assumed.  We  hope  no  more  persons 
will  write  us  anonymously ;  give  us  your  names; 
'*tell  the  truth,  and  shame  the  devil,"  and  let  con- 
sequences take  care  of  themaelves.  We  have  » 
few  more  *'rods  in  pickle." 
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For  the  New  Snglami  Fmrmer, 

FABK  iirra  ur*  wnrraB. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  farmer  enjoys, 
comparatively,  a  period  of  rest.  His  crops  were 
ffathered  and  housed  in  the  mellow  autumnal 
days;  and  now,  when  cold  winter  comes  and 
touches  with  an  icy  wand,  brooks,  rivers  and 
lakes,  covering  them  with  a  crvstal  mantle,  he 
can  glance  with  a  contented  mind  at  his  well-filled 
bams  and  granaries,  feeling  thankful  that  his  lot 
has  been  cast  in  ^'pleasant  places."  His  eyes  will 
be  refreshed  with  the  sight  of  generous  heaps  of 
golden  maize,  looking  more  truly  valuable  than 
the  metal  whose  color  it  bears ;  while  barrels  of 
darker,  rich  looking  rye,  boxes  of  tri-cornered 
budLwheat,  and  bins  of  lighter  oats,  all  tell  tales 
of  patient  toil,  richly  blessed  with  an  abundant 
harvest.  Full  stores  of  luscious  fruit  stand  invi- 
tingly in  the  cellar,  tempting  the  appetite  by 
its  mellow  hues ;  piles  of  vegetables,  with  their 
many  colored  skins,  are  here,  destined  at  some 
fixture  time  to  grace  the  table ;  and  awav  up  in 
the  garret  are  heaps  of  brown  nuts,  which  serve 
fbr  evening  feasts,  at  least  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 

There  are,  however,  many  duties  for  the  faith- 
ful farmer  to  perform  even  in  the  winter  months. 
To  do  *'the  chores"  requires  much  time  and  pa- 
tience. Stock,  in  order  to  be  pleasurable  as  well 
as  profitable,  must  be  carefiilly  tended.  Their 
sleeK,  contented  looks,  if  nothing  more,  will  well 
repay  a  little  extra  labor.  Then  there  is  much 
planning  to  do— deciding  what  crops  to  raise, 
and  how  large  proportions  of  each— determining 
what  fertilizers,  if  any,  to  purchase— reviewing 
our  last  year's  labors,  in  order  to  find  what  modes 
of  culture,  all  things  considered,  will  best  reward 
us.  Now  is  the  time  to  repair  farm  tools,  being 
careful  to  buy  new  ones  if  needed.  The  best  seeds 
should  also  be  selected  for  sowing  and  planting, 
and  placed  where  they  can  readily  be  found.  The 
*'wood-yard"  should  now  be  filled  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fuel,  the  cutting  and  splitting  of 
which  will  afibrd  labor  for  many  an  hour.  There 
are  a  thousand  other  things  that  can  now  be  done, 
to  facilitate  the  more  pressing  labors  of  the 
spring ;  but  the  duties  of  a  farmer  have  been  oft- 
en dwelt  upon — oftener,  perchance,  than  the 
ple£uures*  Certainly  no  farmer  lacks  for  employ- 
ment at  any  season  of  the  year ;  neither  need  he 
lack  for  enjoyment. 

Farm  life  in  winter  has  many  pleasures — ^pleas- 
ures of  a  different  cast  from  those^  of  other  sea- 
sons, but  not  less  satisfying  in  their  nature.  The 
long  winter  evenings  are  a  fruitful  source  of  en- 
joyment, for  they  afford  much  time  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rnnd  "Onwaed  andUfwabd" 
should  be  the  farmer's  motto,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  callings.  If  he  adopts  it  he  will  surely  have 
joys  of  a  nature  worth  possessing.  After  the  du- 
ties of  the  day  are  all  performed,  the  farmer  can 
seat  himself  before  a  comfortable  fire,  and  devote 
his  time  to  reading  the  history  of  other  nations, 
travels  in  foreign  countries,  together  with  the 
news  of  the  times.  His  mind,  unburdened  from 
all  the  cares  of  the  day,  can  follow  with  a  vivid, 
life-like  interest,  the  pen  of  the  traveller  and  his- 
torian, reveling  among  the  scenes  of  other  lands 
an«!  days  long  past. 

Friendly  calls  among  our  neighbors,  for  the 


purpose  of  interchanging  o|>imons,  and  strength- 
ening the  social  ties  that  bind  us  to  our  fellow- 
nien,  can  now  be  made.  Gossip  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity form  a  part  of  such  visits.  A  discussion 
of  the  events  now  transpiring  in  the  world  would 
be  profitable ;  for  farmers  should  aim  to  keep 
''posted  up"  on  all  matters  of  general  interest,  so 
as  not  to  be  "behind  the  times,"  in  any  valuabh 
information. 

Lectures  and  other  literary  treats  are  not  so 
frequent  in  the  country  as  in  the  city ;  but  their 
very  scarcity  should  tend  to  make  them  more 
highly  yalued  by  the  farmer.  The  great  book  of 
nature  is  always  open  to  his  eyes,  and  he  may 
read  from  its  ever-changing  pages,  truths  more 
sublime,  more  comforting  to  the  soul,  than  learned 
disquisitions  from  lips  of  eloquence.  Some  leaves 
are  filled  with  singing  birds,  and  bursting  buds, 
and  babbling  brocws,  and  bahny  breezes ;  others 
with  waving  grain,  and  full-blown  flowers,  and 
summer  fragrance;  still  others,  with  autumn's 
russet  hues,  and  ripening  fruits,  and  fading  flow- 
ers, and  falling  leaves ;  and  then  come  wintry 
winds,  and  sifting  snows,  and  furious  gales  $  all 
teaching  us  some  useful  lesson  if  we  read  them 
rightly. 

Winter  is  an  excellent  time  fbr  earnest  tliought. 
The  farmer  can  now  lay  up  a  store  of  information, 
which  will  make  him  feel  that  he  is  "something 
worth."  And  then  when  he  goes  from  home  to 
associate  with  different  classes,  he  will  feel  that 
he  has  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  rely.  And 
when  old  age  comes  on,  and  swift-winged  time 
blanches  his  hair,  and  causes  his  limbs  to  grow 
infirm,  he  can  look  back  without  resret  on  an  up- 
right life,  and  feel  truly  thankful  that  he  has 
been  blessed  with  so  much  abundance. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  farm  pleasures  in 
winter,  as  well  as  in  other  seasons,  for  they  are 
numerous  j  but  each  farmer  can  best  add  to  them 
from  his  own  experience.  S.  J.  Whiton. 

Westford,  Conn.,  Feb.  19, 1868. 


THIS  FBODUOTIOKB  OT  A  BMAIiI. 
ON  THE  BND  OF  CAFB  COD. 

It  happened  the  other  day,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I 
met  with  a  gentleman  from  the  adjoining  town 
of  Truro,  who  is  engaged  in  farming,  and,  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject 
of  his  avocation,  I  obtained  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing items,  comprising  the  p^roducts  of  his 
fturtt  for  the  past  season.  Believing  they  might 
bo  of  some  interest  to  your  reader,  I  noted  them 
for  tiie  ArniMT.    Here  they  are : 

100  Iwitelfl  corn,  worth $100,00 

tM     •«      kMt»,floUft>rO0eenteperk«tael 90,00 

SO     *<      potatoes,  loldat  87)  cts.  per  trasbel 70/X) 

60      «       tarnipt ,  sold  at  00  cts.  per  budiel 80,00 

10     •«      iMUs,  worth  $f,26  per  tahel 22  60 

M     M       r3pe,worth  $1,40  per  baahel 28,00 

900     **       carrots,  worth  26  ots.  per  bushel 60,00 

Bqnashes  and  pumpkins 20,00 

icbk  sold 126,00 

1000  cabbages,  ■old  at  6  cts.  each 00,00 

Eggs  and  fowls 76,00 

Pigs 60,00 

Amounting  In  the  aggregate  to $720,60 

The  owner  of  this  farm,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Small,, 
toffether  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  performed  the  entire  la- 
bors of  tillage,  with  the  exception  of  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  paid  during  the 
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season  for  extra  help.  The  amount  of  land  cul- 
tiTated  did  not,  I  belieTe,  exclusive  of  the  part 
occupied  by  rye,  exceed  seven  acres.  This  crop 
is,  though  a  good  one,  not  considered  by  him  an 
uncommon  one,  nor  was  it  produced  by  a  system 
of  forcing,  or  of  excessive  manuring,  the  present 
season,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  could 
be  done.  It  has,  however,  been  constantly  im- 
proving under  the  persevering  industry  and  judi- 
cious cultivation  or  Mr.  Small. 

The  above  instance  is  not  a  solitaryone  in  this 
quarter.  Mr.  Small's  neighbor,  Mr.  Holden,  has 
one  adjoining,  as  also  Mr.  Samuel  Knowles,  and 
others  in  the  vicinity,  nearly  or  quite  equal  in 
productiveness,  and  enjoying  the  same  f&cilities 
for  a  market  there  are  m  Provincetown. 

We  not  unfrequently,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, see  people,  strangers  here,  smile  at  the  bare 
mention  of  a  farm  on  Cape  Cod ;  but  I  submit, 
vrith  these  facts  before  us,  whether  the  farms  in 
Massachusetts,  generally,  or  even  in  sections 
where  farming  is  the  chief  occupation,  will  aver- 
age in  productiveness  or  profit  a  sum  greater 
than  that  produced  by  this  Cape  Co<l  farm,  situ- 
ated here  within  a  few  miles  of  the  very  '*jump- 
ing  off  place." 

Add  to  this,  the  ftict,  that  there  are  large  tracts 
of  waste,  unimproved  land— old  fields,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  above  farm,  that  mi^t, 
under  good  cultivation,  in  a  short  time  be  equal- 
ly productive,  and  we  perceive  that  farming  may, 
even  here,  become  an  interest  not  to  be  despised. 
— Provincetoton  Banner, 


UBamJCATS  OOOKOBT. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Having  presen  ted  your  readers, 
in  my  last  article,  a  negative  view  on  cookery — 
a  series  of  fhou  skaU  noU, — I  am  next  to  come  to 
affirmcUioru — ihou  ahalis.  In  other  wordSy  I  am 
to  say  what  is  legitimate  cookery. 

Inaulge  me,  however,  in  two  brief  preliminaries. 
1.  The  vastness  of  the  subject,  in  itself  and  by 
its  relations,  is  embarrassing  and  discouraging, 
and  leads  me  to  shrink  from  it,  at  first  thought, 
and  to  refer  my  readers  to  my  ''Laws  of  Health." 
But  as  many  have  not  seen  it,  I  will  endeavor  to 
do  something.  2.  There  will  be  a  difficulty  con- 
tinually presenting  itself,  at  nearly  every  step, 
which  1  wish  to  meet  at  the  outset.  Many  will 
say,  "O,  I  could  not  relish  food  prepared  in  this 
way ;  I  have  never  been  used  to  it."  Now,  I  re- 
ply to  this,  by  saying,  once  for  all :  '^Remember 
Mr.  Addison's  rule, — Find  out  what  ie  best/or  yen 
and  adopt  it,  and  custom  or  habit  urill  soon  ren- 
der  it  agreeable" 

The  softening  of  the  farinaceous  grain— *wh«at, 
com,  rye,  &c. — whether  by  mere  soaking,  or  by 
boiling  or  steaming,  is  lawful  and  proper  cook- 
ery. It  is  true,  that  in  a  perfect  state,  mankind 
nught  use  them,  as  they  do  the  fruits,  without 
cooking ;  but  our  teeth,  in  most  instanees,  are 
fallen  ones. 

Parching,  or  what  is  still  better,  pop^^ing  our 
grains,  especially  com  and  buckwheat,  is  legiti- 
mate. 


Grinding  grains,  very  finely — after  being  made 

clean — and  hy  means  of  simple,  pure,  soft  water,  ^^  ^^^ 

bringing  them  back  to  nearly  the  ^^^•t^T^ejf'Aubwindaier^a^^ 


of  the  original  kernels,  but  in  larger  masses,  as 
wafers,  cakes,  or  toayes,  is  also  legitimate  cook- 
ery. 

Under  this  head  we  majr  have  cakes  or  loaves, 
but  thin  cakes  are  best,  whether  of  wheat,  oats, 
com,  rye,  barley  or  buckwheat.  Here  are  six 
kinds  of  grain,  in  the  order  of  their  value  as 
bread.  To  which  we  may  add,  without  violating 
what  I  think  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Dungli- 
son's  rule,  mixtures  of  these  six  articles,  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  such  as  wheat  and  com  meal, 
rye  and  com  meal,  wheat  and  oat  meal,  oat  and 
corn  meal,  &c.  Hence  we  may  have,  with  no  loss 
but  that  of  a  little  time,  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  kinds  of  mixed  bread,  in  addition  to  the 
above.  The  reader  will,  of  course,  understand 
that  no  additions,  except  in  seme  instances  a  lit- 
tle water,  are  to  be  maae  to  the  meal ;  and  noth- 
ing is  to  be  bolted  or  sifted  out,  except  the  hulls 
or  skins  of  the  oats  and  buckwheat 

The  preparation  of  the  potato,  the  common 
and  the  sweet,  by  baking  or  boiling ;  the  baking 
or  boiling  of  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  chestnuts, 
pumpkins,  sauashes,  &c,  is  legitimate  cookery. 
So,  also,  is  tne  thorough  preparation  by  simple 
boiling,  of  rice,  peas,  beans,  &c.  In  all  this, 
however,  there  are  no  additions  to  be  made ; 
such  as  milk,  salt,  lard,  butter,  &c.,  for  this  would 
be  a  departure  from  tme  simplicity. 

Nearly  all  these  preparations,  amounting  to 
some  forty  or  more,  may  be  regarded  as  various 
forms  of  the  bread  kuffa — ^the  staff  of  life. 

Some  of  the  fruits  may  be  cooked,  especially 
by  baking.  Such  as  the  apple,  pear  and  quince. 
Many  varieties  of  the  latter  two  are  greatly  im- 
proved by  baking.  The  flruit  juices  are  the  milk 
of  adult  fife.  Fmits  may  be  cooked  in  a  simple 
way,  or  be  eaten  without  cooking  ;  and  the  juices 
may  be  expressed  as  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  or  eaten 
in  the  pulp.  The  last  is  doubtless  to  De  prefer- 
red, for  mastication's  sake. 

Meats,  too,  in  order  to  be  legitimately  pre- 
ared,  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  after 
ife  is  extinct,    and  simply  broiled,  baked,  or 
boiled,  without  additions. 

Milk  and  eggs,  if  used,  should  be  either  taken, 
uncooked,  or  cooked  legitimately.  Milk  is  best 
fresh  from  the  cow,  and  uncooked.  If  cooked  at 
all,  it  should  be  simmered  at  a  heat  not  exceed- 
ing 165®  of  Farenheit  So  should  the  e^ ;  its 
temperature,  in  cooking,  should  never  exceed 
165^.  The  reason  is  that  the  white  or  albumi- 
nous part  coagulates  at  165®,  and  is  of  no  use  in 
the  body  in  that  state ;  being  only  soluble  by  the 
mineral  acids. 

I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  every  departure 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  cook- 
ery, is  equally  a  departure  from  what  I  have 
called  legitimate  cookery ;  for  there  are  all  de- 
grees of  errors,  as  in  other  things.  Thus,  to 
raise  bread,  though  wrong,  yet  if  done  neatly,  is 
but  slight  wrong.  Again,  to  salt  it  is  wrong,  but 
the  wrong  is  slight,  not  so  great  as  when  you  both 
raise  it  and  salt  it.  And  even  then  the  evil  is  not 
so  great  as  when  in  addition  to  these  departures 
you  add  milk  and  molasses  and  saleratns,  and 
perhaps  lard  and  alum. 

But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough,  on  a  subject 
which,  to  many,  will  seem  so  uncongenial.  Ivrill, 
at  least,  close  for  the  present.  if.  A.  A* 
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Cora  is  a  fine  looking  animal,  now  three  years 
old,  and  npon  looking  at  her  reminds  one  more 
of  tender  and  juicy  steaks  than  of  brimming  pails, 
pots  of  cream,  and  yellow  butter.  The  Herefords 
have  not  yet  gained  a  reputation  as  profitable 
milkers,  and  from  their  tendency  to  take  on  fist, 
and  want  of  those  points  which  are  considered 
indispensable  in  good  milch  cows,  it  is  improba- 
ble ^at  they  will  ever  be  favorites  as  milkers. 

Below,  we  give  part  of  a  report  of  the  Judges 
on  Hereford  stock  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
Fair,  held  at  Boston  last  fall. 

The  Herefords  belong  to  the  class  of  middle 
horns,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  varieties 
of  the  ox  adopted  by  zoologists.  Like  their  con- 

Siners,  the  Devons,  the  West  Highlanders,  and 
e  cattle  of  Wales,  they  are  considered  indige- 
nous to  Britain — ^that  is,  they  were  found  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  that  kingdom  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  which  history  or  tradition  reaches.  The 
breed  appears  to  have  undergone  some  changes 
within  the  last  century,  which  changes  are  chidRy 
the  result  of  systematic  selection  and  breeding 
in  reference  to  particular  purposes,  and  not  the 
admixture  of  otner  blood. 

In  1824,  Admiral  Coffin,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  a  Hereford  bull  and  heifer. 
The  cow  never  bred.  The  bull  was  kept  for  some 
time  by  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  of  North- 
ampton, and  died  in  that  vicinity  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  years,  leaving  a  progeny  high- 
ly esteemed  for  general  usefulness. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Here- 
fords, is  a  tendency  to  fatten.  In  a  paper  by  £. 
F.  Wells,  published  in  the  London  Fcnmiers* 
Magazine  for  February,  1848,  the  following  sen- 
'  sible  remarks  are  made  in  regard  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Herefords : — ^"It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  I  believe,  that  the  properties  in  which 
Herefords  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  middle- 
sized  breeds,  are  in  the  production  of  oxen  and 
their  superiority  of  flesh.  On  these  points,  there 
is  little  chance  of  their  being  excellea.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  In  mind,  that  the  best  oxen 
are  not  produced  from  the  largest  cows,  nor  is  a 
superior  quality  of  flesh,  such  as  is  considered 
very  soft  to  the  touch,  with  thin  skin.  It  is  the 
union  of  these  two  qualities  which  often  charac- 
terizes the  shert-homs ;  but  the  Hereford  breed- 
ers should  endeavor  to  maintton  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  excellence — that  for  which  the  oest  of  the 
breed  have  always  been  esteemed-#-a  moderately 
thick,  mellow  hide,  with  a  well  apportioned  com- 
bination of  softness  with  elasticity.  A  sufficien- 
cy of  hair  is  also  desirable,  and  if  accompanied 
with  a  disposition  to  curl  moderately,  it  is  more 
in  esteem ;  but  that  which  has  a  harsh  and  wiry 
feel  is  objectionable."  It  is  for  beef^  chiefly,  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  "improved  short-horns,"  and 
the  Devons,  are  bred  in  England.  They  are  more 
hardy  than  the  short-horns,  and  their  beef  is  of 
better  quality,  commanding  a  price  in  the  Eng- 
lish markets  equal  to  any,  except  the  Highland 
Scotch.  As  oxen,  they  are  active,  with  weight 
and  strength  equal  to  tiie  performance  of  any  la- 
bor UBualiy  required.    The  breed  ranks  next  to 


the  short-horn  in  size.  As  to  dairy  qualities, 
they^  are  as  good  as  any  cattle  in  which  the  fat- 
tenmg  tendency  is  as  highly  developed.  They 
^ve  rich  milk,  and  if  it  were  desirable,  the  milk- 
ing property  might  be  developed  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, but  as  it  would  be  at  the  sacrifice,  more  or 
less,  of  the  fattening  propensity,  the  breed  would 
not  probably  be,  on  the  whole,  improved  by  this 
course.  There  is  a  place  for  the  Herefords,  as 
the  breed  is  at  present  constituted,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  so  far  as  they  have  been  fairly  tried,  they 
have  given  good  satisfaction.  Wherever  beef 
and  labor  are  the  leading  object  for  which  cattle 
are  kept  in  New  England,  and  the  northern  sec- 
tion 01  the  country  generally,  the  Herefords  are 
worthy  of  a  thorougn  trial,  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
periments heretofore  made  with  them,  indicate 
their  adaptedness  to  this  purpose. 


VOWIiS  BBBBBIira  IN  AND  IN. 

It  has  been  sud,  if  you  continue  to  raise  ftoxa 
the  same  species,  for  a  number  of  years  together, 
your  stock  will  degenerate,  and  will  become  use- 
less. 

I  will  now  give  my  experience ;  and  we  will 
see,  if  by  being  particular  m  selecting  the  ances- 
tors, the  result  is  not  the  reverse  of  the  above. 
My  first  experiment  was  at  a  hen-house,  a  mile 
from  where  I  live ;  my  stock  of  fowls  then  were 
the  Black  Mexican.  I  turned  out  six  hens  and 
a  cock,  from  my  first  year's  raising,  and  to  all 
appearance  they  were  as  fine,  trim  made  fowls  as 
any  I  ever  saw.  The  second  year  I  found  my 
chickens  losing  size  $  then  I  selected  a  tall  spare- 
made  cock,  as  being  the  finest  chicken  in  the  lot, 
and  thought  he  would  give  them  height ;  whilst 
the  hens,  which  were  low  in  stature,  would  give 
them  size  enough ;  but  to  my  mortification  the 
chickens  became  taU  and  slender,  and  in  four 
years  were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  original 
stock.  Now,  at  the  same  time  I  was  tnring  an 
experiment  where  I  live,  in  one  of  my  lots,  on 
the  Earl  of  Derby  fowls,  and  to  my  surprise  tiiey 
improved  in  form  and  some  in  weight. 

I  selected  four  pullets  of  good  size  and  large 
bone ;  the  cock  I  selected  from  chickens  hatched 
in  March ;  he  was  broad  across  the  breast,  back 
short  and  round,  wings  long  and  strong,  feet 
small,  legs  large  and  straight,  and  in  symmetry 
unsurpassed;  then  I  gave  him  the  run,  and 
raised  from  him  two  years,  though  I  turned  out 
a  cock  the  first  year ;  and  when  I  saw  the  chick- 
ens, the  most  of  them  wanting  height,  I  selected 
the  hens,  not  tiie  cock,  with  long  legs ;  and  in 
that  way  I  can  keep  a  stock  pure  for  any  length 
of  time  without  aegeneratmg.  My  stock  of 
Derfoys  are  finer  to-day  than  they  were  when  I 
got  them. 

Late  chickens  should  never  be  turned  out  to 
raise  from,  unless  you  intend  to  cross  them,  for 
that  will,  of  itself,  make  your  chickens  smalL 
March  chidLcns  are  preferred  by  me  to  any  other 
month. 

Tou  should  never  keep  many  chickens  crowd- 
ed in  one  hen-house,  especially  during  August 
and  September,  for  it  will  be  sure  to  give  them 
the  distemper.  The  distemper  is  known  by  the 
chickens  oischarging  a  watery  mucus  Arom  the 
nostrils,  and  the  head  looks  pale,  and  the  chick- 
en has  no  appetite. — Southern  Planter. 
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OK 
DOOKISa,  ^te. 

Deak  Sib  : — In  your  paper  of  May  15tli,  I 
read  an  article  in  wnich  the  writer  denounces  the 
popular  barbarisms,  docking  and  nicking,  and 
asks,  "Why  this  passion  for  chopping  off  tails  P" 

I  endorse  the  sentiments  of  '*?.,''  and  asree 
with  him  in  the  opinion  that  **d€cency  forbids 
such  mutilation."  The  passion  for  nicking  and 
docking  probably  originated  with  some  vain  and 
officious  individual,  who  had  an  impression  that 
be  could  make  some  improvements  on  nature's 
handiwork ;  in  process  of  time  the  barbarous  fol- 
ly became  ouite  fashionable,  and  now  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see,  in  some  of  our  city  stables, 
as  many  as  five,  sometimes  a  dozen,  horses  with 
their  tails  in  the  pullies,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  the  latest  style  of  curve  or  elevation,  to 
suit  the  morbid  fancy  of  the  horse-dealer.  If  pur- 
chasers did  but  know,  how  very  painful  such  op- 
erations are  to  the  horse,  I  feel  assured  they  would 
set  their  faces  against  them  at  once.  In  the  course 
of  my  practice  I  have  always  refused  to  perform 
euch  cruel  and  unnecessary  operations,  and  if 
my  veterinary  brethren  would  adopt  a  similar 
course,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  convince  the 
community  that  such  operations  are  entirely  un- 
necessary, the  barbarism  would  soon  cease. 
•  These  unnecessary  operations  were  once  as 
popular  in  England,  as  tnev  are  here  at  the  pres- 
ent period,  but  the  English  people  have  at  last 
realized  the  enormity  of  torturing  uncomplaining 
animals  in  this  barbarous  way,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  American  horsemen  have  no  desire  to  be 
considered  less  humane  than  those  of  the  mother 
country,  hence  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  such  cruel  oper- 
ations will  cease. 

A  verv  philanthropic  man,  and  eminent  sur- 
geon, (Mr.  Blain,)  in  nis  work  on  the  horse,  thus 
alludes  to  the  popular  follies  of  nickinff  and 
dockine : — ^''We  are  happy  to  state  that  this  fil- 
thy and  unnecessary  operation  is  now  discarded. 
It  never  consisted  of  more  than  the  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  the  tail  with  brute  force,  and  the  cruel 
application  afterwards  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  ar- 
teries of  the  tail. 

Nicking, — ^We  should  be  grateftd  that  this  bar- 
barous and  dangerous  process  is  no  longer  num- 
bered among  the  necessary  operations.  It  is  so 
beset  with  accidents  which  no  skill  or  prudence 
can  prevent,  that  no  one  ought  to  mutilate  ahorse 
by  nicking." 

Boston,  Mag  19, 1858.     a  H.  Dadd,  V.  S. 


out  any  backing.  This  is  the  machine  that  took 
the  one  thousand  dollar  premium  offered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  in  1866.  It  was  tried  with 
other  machines  a  week  or  two  since  in  a  field  of 
"old  fog,"  or  old  grass,  and  went  through  it,  with 
great  facility  and  ease,  while  other  machines  tried 
with  it  all  clogged  more  or  less, — so  a  friend  who 
witnessed  the  operation  informed  us.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  it  in  motion,  and  only  desire  now 
to  eall  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  it  before  the 
hay  season  comes  on. 


XAQUB  MOWXm  AJSm  BSAPSB. 

The  season  of  Haymaking  will  soon  be  upon 
the  farmer.  Is  he  prepared  for  itP  We  have 
just  been  looking  at  the  new  "Eagle  Mower  and 
Reaper,"  and  thought  many  of  our  friends  who 
eut  hay  for  ten  head  of  cattle  and  vpward,  ought 
to  look  at  it  too.  It  is  certainly  a  model  of  good 
work, — is  light,  yet  strong,  executes  rapidly,  but 
with  little  draft,  travels  on  its  own  wheels  f^om 
field  to  field, — has  no  gearing  to  jar  its  motions, 
and  can  be  stopt  and  started  in  the  grass  with- 


VBUIT—ITB  BSHrSVITB. 

After  some  months  of  reflection,  I  am  still  in 
favor  of  "strawberries  and  cream,**  I  respect  Dr. 
FBANKLUff— I  suppose  he  was  a  good  man — not 
pious,  but  patriotic.  Patriotism  is  only  a  seg- 
ment of  piety,  but  it  is  about  all  the  good  there 
is  in  our  "great  men,"  Fbanklin  had  something 
to  do  with  lightning,  I  never  exactly  found  out 
what,  but  his  relationship  in  that  quarter  has  ev- 
idently made  women  ana  children,  and  even  men, 
contemplate  him  with  awe.  A  sort  of  philosoph- 
ical wizard,  he  is  the  right  kind  of  man  to  "head 
off"  poor  scribblers.  Accordingly  a  Bural  cor- 
respondent arrays  the  doctor  against  me.  He 
quotes  him,  not  exactly  against  my  friends  the 
Bartletts  and  Antwerps,  nor  yet  against  eatinff 
in  general,  but  against  talking  of  our  food,  and 
smacking  our  lips  with  too  evident  relish.  Now, 
I  confess  to  a  hearty  dislike  of  sensualism — in 
fact  I  was  pleased  with  what  the  doctor  said.  I 
believe  in  raising  our  thoughts  above  the  things 
of  earth,  but  I  submit  it  to  the  philosophers  of 
this  generation,  wheUier  our  thoughts  and  asso- 
ciations would  not  savor  more  of  neaven  while 
partaking  of  Newton  Pippins,  Seckels  and  Hov- 
ey's  Seedlings,  tlian  when  munching  crab-apples 
and  Rohan  potatoes. 

I  believe  no  man  can  deliberately  set  about 

getting  up  a  good  assortment  of  fruit,  without 
eing  a  better  man.  I  will  guarantee  that  an  in- 
ventor^r  of  scoundrels  will  include  but  few  zeal- 
ous fruit-growers.  A  man  seldom  plants  a  tree 
without  thinking  of  his  friends,  and  the  good 
cheer  he  can  give  tliem.  He  means  to  send  a 
basket  of  pears  to  the  minister,  and  give  the 
widow  lady  over  the  way  all  the  peaches  she  can 
use;  he  aint  the  kind  of  man  that  is  unwilling  to 
move  till  he  can  get  a  warranty  that  all  the  bene- 
fit shall  accrue  to  himself.  He  goes  for  posterity 
and  patriotism. 

How  much  the  general  use  of  fruit,  as  every- 
day diet,  will  do  to  bring  about  the  millennium,  I 
cannot  exactly  tell ;  but  I  do  know  that  there  is 
no  use  in  our  trying  to  be  wiser  than  God.  Break 
one  link  in  the  divine  economv,  and  the  universe 
is  enfeebled  in  all  its  parts ;  tne  divine  arrange- 
ment evidently  is  that  fruit  shall  form  a  large 
part  of  our  diet  "Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat,"  &c.,  implies  a  variety  of 
fruit  and  the  use  of  it.  The  exquisite  flavor  of 
our  best  varieties  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
their  adaptation  to  our  natures  and  necessities. 
Fruit  is  suited  to  our  palate,  as  the  shell  is  suit- 
ed to  the  oyster,  or  the  air  to  the  lungs.  Men 
may  like  tobacco,  but  it  is  only  in  their  fallen 
state,  in  the  very  lowest  stages  of  manhood,  when 
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they  are  about  fit  to  be  transposed  into  monkeys 
— ^the  infant  nerer  likea  it-*-the  unsophisticated 
and  unperverted  hate  it  Not  so  with  iVuit.  Man 
in  his  normal  state  Ukes  it ;  his  relish  is  not  oe- 
quired — GoD  saTe  it  to  him.  Phj^sidaiis  hsve 
given  repeatea  and  emphatic  testunon^  as  veil 
to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  fruit  as  to  its  emin- 
endy  healthful  character.  Men  who  deemed  pills 
essential  to  life  have  found  in  multitudes  of  cases 
a  pleasant  substitute  in  fruit,  its  free  use  would 
be  preventive  of  indigestion,  headaehe,  dyspepsia^ 
(my  readers  will  find  a  complete  list  oi  the  eom^ 
plaints  in  the  patent  advertisements,)  and  I  take 
xt  for  granted  that  when  these  diseases  are  cured, 
melancholy  and  suicides  will  cease ;  quarrels  and 
wars  be  done  away  with ;  and  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men  prevail.— itira^  jVino^ZoHbsr* 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
AOBICUZiTUBJI  IN  OOMKON  AOHOOI18. 

A  common  school  education  is  deemed  of  great 
importance,  and  the  branches  here  taught  should 
be  of  practical  utility.  Among  these  no  one  will 
rank  higher  than  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  agriculture.  If  these  are  taught  in 
our  common  schools,  impressions  will  be  made  on 
the  minds  of  youth  highly  salutary  to  their  friture 
usefulness  and  happiness.  They  will  be  likely  to 
engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  deem  the 
employment  of  the  husbandman  the  most  honor- 
ble  and  useful  of  all ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  earth  will  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
under  the  smile  of  a  merciAzl  Providence  peace 
and  plenty  will  be  the  common  lot  of  man. 

Considerable  efforts  are  being  made  at  the 
present  day  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common 
school  education.  But  it  is  unpopular  to  say  much 
on  the  importance  of  instructmg  youth  in  the  el- 
ementary principles  of  agriculture.  Books  on  al- 
most all  other  branches  are  introduced  into  our 
schools  and  highly  extolled.  But  an  elementary 
book  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  hardly 
named,  or  if  named,  is  said  to  be  out  of  place ; 
and  a  distaste  is  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
youth  against  rural  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
This  proves  highly  detrimental  to  their  future 
usefmness  and  happiness.  How  many  young 
men  and  young  women  scorn  the  idea  of  living  a 
farmer's  life  ?  With  them,  some  profession  or 
some  splendid  residence  in  a  city  is  preferred  to 
a  rural  dwelling-place  in  the  country,  where  the 
mental  and  physical  powers  may  be  cultivated, 
and  where  health  and  happiness  may  be  enjoyed 
so  far  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  man  in  this  world. 
Will  not  the  true  friends  of  a  good  practical  com- 
mon school  education  discuss  this  suoiect  through 
the  medium  of  the  press^and  give  all  classes  of 
people  to  understand  the  importance  of  introduc- 
ing elementary  books  of  agriculture  into  our 
common  schools?  JoHN  WiLCOX. 

^Vewport,  K  H.,  1858. 

Pepper. — ^Pepper  is  an  almost  universal  con- 
diment Black  pepper  irritates  and  inflanes  the 
coatings  of  the  stomach,  red  pepper  does  sot;  it 
excites  but  does  not  irritate,  consequently  it 
should  be  used  instead  of  black  pepper.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  has  been  in  use  in 
the  East  Indies  from  time  immemorial,  as  it  cor- 


redft  that  fialidenee  whieh  attends  the  large  use 
of  vegetable  food.  Persons  in  health  do  not 
need  any  pepper  in  their  food.  But  to  those  of 
weak  and  languid  stomach,  it  is  manifold  more 
healthful  to  use  cayenne  pepper  at  meals  than 
any  fbrm  of  wine,  brandy  or  beer  that  can  be 
named,  because  it  stimulates  without  the  reao* 
tion  of  sleepiness  or  debility.-^JToJPt  JounuU  of 
HeaUh.         

Jbr  Me  New  Atglemd  Farmer. 
TOWN  AND  OOUHTBY. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^I  believe  it  is  Cowper  who  says, 
«God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  tne 
town."  This^  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  strictly 
true  }^  or,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  to  be  understood  with 
certain  limitations ;  for,  in  both  places,  we  axe 
alike  surrounded  by  the  works  of  Qod  and  man. 
In  the  country,  we  see  more  of  nature  in  its  sim* 
plicity,  adjU)tation  and  loveliness,  less  perverted 
by  the  artifices  of  man ;  whereas,  in  the  city,  the 
eye  is  limited  to  some  narrow  spot  by  streets  and 
walls  of  massive  brick  and  stone.  Men  and  their 
arts  appear  in  greater  number  and  force  in  cities } 
but  the  hand  oi  rural  art  and  labor  renders  the 
country  the  most  picturesque  and  charming  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  In  both  situations,  men 
are  toiling  for  gain  and  subsistence,  but  with  this 
difference;  in  the  city,  they  depend  u^on  shrewd 
bargains  or  upon  their  mechanical  skill ;  but,  in 
the  country,  upon  the  direct  returns  of  their  la* 
bor  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  As  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  deal  more  directly  with  their 
Creator,  there  is  more  constancy  and  security  in 
their  gains,  though  they  seldom  accumulate  great 
fortunes. 

It  is  oflten  asked  whether  life  in  the  country  or 
in  the  city  is,  on  the  whole,  most  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  character ;  the  pursuit 
of  true  wisdom,  virtue  and  holiness  ?  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  answer  this  question  directly.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  both  situations,  there 
is  room  for  moral^  and  intellectual  improvement, 
where  there  is  a  disposition.  He  who  lives  among 
the^  crowds  of  the  cit^,  frequently  ascribes  to 
their  example  his  own  vices ;  and  he  who  lives  in 
the  retirement  of  the  country,  often  refers  his 
rudeness  to  want  of  better  opportunities.  In  both 
situations,  we  are  required  to  do  an  honest  man's 
earnest  work,  and  to  secure  our  own  happiness 
by  a  virtuous  course  of  conduct. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  whether  we  live  in  the 
country  or  in  the  city,  we  should  remember  we 
are  progressive  beings,  and  endeavor  to  make 
some  progress,  not  omy  in  our  characters,  but  in 
our  business  pursuits.  There  are  some  people, 
with  whom  a  whole  century  produces  no  visible 
change  for  the  better.  They  make  no  improve- 
ments in  their  style  of  doing  business,  or  m  any 
thing  else.  They  seem  to  be  the  very  type  of 
conservatism — immovable  in  the  midst  of  mces-» 
sant  change.  If  in  the  country,  they  remain  on 
the  old  homestead,  and  retain  all  their  acres, 
from  ffeneration  to  generation.  To  sell  one  01 
their  nundred  acres,  would  be  a  downright  desei 
oration,  though  thev  do  not  properly  cultivate  s 
hundredth  part  Ir  they  live  in  the  city,  theii 
minds  seem  to  have  been  stereotyped  with  all  the 
old  notions  which  prevailed  before  the  flood. 

John  Goldsburt. 
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Ar  Me  JVIsv -Aif iMui  Jbrawr. 
FIPB8  FOB  OOmDUOTHTG  -WATSB. 

Mb.  Editor  :-^I  cheerfully  anawer  the  inquinr 
of  Mr.  CONSTANTINE,  in  TOUT  paper  of  the  16th 
iMt.y  in  regard  to  the  "bett  lund  of  pipe  i(x 
bringing  water/'  by  stating  my  own  experieace. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  eonneotion  with  a 
neighbor,  I  constructed  an  aqueduct  of  drawn 
leaa  pipe  of  three-fourth  inch  x^alibre,  to  supply 
oundves  with  spring  water.  The  fountain  was 
on  my  own  land,  and  not  over  forty  rods  distant 
from  our  houses.  We  used  it  at  our  houses  and 
bams.  This  was  the  first  drawn  lead  aqueduct 
used  in  this  town  or  vicinity,  so  far  as  I  know ; 
but  a  sheet  lead  pipe  soldered  together,  was  con- 
structed by  a  mecnanic  a  year  or  two  nrevious, 
but  it  was  of  short  duration.  Our  aqueduct  last- 
ed some  fifteen  years,  when  it  failed  by  corrosion, 
and  was  replaced  b^  new  pipe.  The  last  pipe  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  still  in  use,  and  I  attribute  its 
preservation  from  corrosion  to  the  precaution 
taken  to  cover  it,  say  a  foot  deep,  with  clay. 

My  next  was  about  thirty  years  ago,  in  con- 
structing a  pipe  of  two  inch  calibre,  on  a  new  lo^ 
eality  to  suppty  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  cus- 
tomers. Tnis  pipe  was  made  very  heavy,  as  it 
was  particularly  desirable,  for  special  reasons, 
that  it  should  not  often  need  repairs.  I  was 
much  surprised,  however,  to  find  in  the  course  of 
three  or  tour  years,  that  this  new  lead  aqueduct 
b^an  to  need  repairs,  and  alter  being  at  consid- 
erable trouble  with  it,  for  a  time,  I  was  led  to 
make  a  thorough  examination,  when  I  found 
nearlv  every  rod  of  my  pipe  more  or  less  corroded, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  substitute  some  other  mate- 
rial. I  decided  upon  wood,  and  this  last  is  in 
ffood  order  now,  after  having  been  in  the  ground 
for  twenty  years.  I  would  state  that  the  ground 
through  which  this  pipe  ran,  is,  or  was,  a  wet 
meadow — but  has  been  materially  modified  by 
draining  and  filling — and  I  would  remark  that 
my  first  aqueduct  ran  for  a  considerable  distance 
tmrough  similar  ground,  and  in  thai  part  it  was 
that  tne  corrosion  took  j^ace,  while  that  part 
which  ran  through  a  sandy  soil  was  not  afiected. 

My  third  enterprise  in  the  a<jueduct  line,  was 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  in  ^vinff  an  ac- 
eount  of  my  experience,  I  may  possibly  oe  more 
minute  than  would  be  desiraUe.  But  it  being 
probabljr  the  most  extended  individual  enterprise 
of  the  kind  in  New  England,  and  one  in  which  I 
took  especial  pains  to  introduce  all  the  conveni- 
ences that  I  could  find  far  and  near ;  and  it  being 
an  enterprise  which  has  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete success  as  to  its  indispensable  utility  to  a 
targe  population,  its  permanency,  and  its  value 
tM  an  investment,  an  account  of  it  may  perhaps 
be  worth  the  space  it  will  occupy. 

Thetowh  of  Springfield,  wnere  I  have  lived 
for  near  half  a  century,  had  always  been  poorly 
supplied  with  water.  There  were  a  few  poorly 
constructed  private  aqueducts,' but  tile  popula- 
tion depended  mainly  upon  wells,  which  worded 
indiffiBrent  water  for  drinking,  and  afanost  im- 
practicable for  washing.  I  sought  what  I  deemed 
a  good  source  for  water,  gushing  from  the  bowds 
of  the  sandy  plain  above  us,  and  of  the  purest 
and  softest  quality,  and  I  secured  by  purchase  the 
spring  and  the  right  of  way  to  a  public  road  at 
once,  and  at  a  very  moderate  charge.  I  then  invited 


attention  of  leTend  foronnnent  citisens  to  the  sub- 
ject, who  I  knew  had  quite  as  much  personal  in- 
terest in  the  introduction  into  our  village  of  pure 
water,  as  myself ,  and  a  good  deal  more  money  to 
spare  to  invest  in  it,  but  no  one  seemed  to  have 
coi^denoe  in  its  euccess,  and  each  declined  join- 
ing in  tiie  undeztaking.  Many  promised  to  be 
customers,  if  the  water  was  brought  to  them,  and 
the  Western  Bailroad  station  being  scantily  sup- 
plied, Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  then  President  of 
the  corporation,  offered  to  make  a  contract  for 
ten  ^ears,  at  a  very  moderate  charge.  After  re- 
flecting on  the  question  of  engaging  single-hand- 
ed in  suck  an  aiterprise,  I  determined  to  go  on ; 
my  reasoning  was,  theat  if  it  jMroved  useful,  and 
not  extiavagantly  expensive,  the  citisens  would 
not  aUow  me  to  sufi^.  This  was  in  the  spring 
of  1843. 

Being  in  the  timber  business,  and  having  on 
hand  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  suitable 
fear  pqpes,  and  ^onrenieQcea  for  manufacturiiur,  I 
procured  a  set  of  tools  for  manufetcturing,  of  dif- 
ferent calibre,  and  employed  an  experienced  man 
to  bore  and  fit  them.  While  the  work  was  going 
on,  I  visited  various  places  where  aqueducts 
were  esteblished,  to  acquire  information  as  to 
various  matters  of  convenience  and  expediency. 
Among  other  places,  I  visited  Syracuse,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  I  learned  that  a  com- 
pany was  introducing  water  into  that  city,  much 
on  the  plan  that  I  was  pursuing.  I  learned,  also, 
that  the  Stete  of  New  York  had  used  wooden 

Eipes  to  conduct  their  salt  water  from  their  sa- 
ne wells  to  the  various  points  where  it  was  used 
for  the  manufocture  of  salt.  These  works  had 
been  in  use  many  yeai's,  and  I  presumed  that 
long  experience  had  suggested  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  and  laying  of  the  pipes,  not  gen- 
erally known.  Nor  was  I  mistaken;  and  my 
journey  there  was  important  in  its  results.  I 
found,  at  Syracuse,  augers  for  boring,  and  tools 
for  fitting  the  logs  together,  so  perfect,  that  I 
bought  a  set  at  considerable  oxpense,  and  laid 
my  own  aside.  I  also  learned  the  mode  of  char- 
ring the  insides  of  the  pipes,  a  most  important 
operation,  as  it  has  the  effect  to  prevent  the  wa- 
ter passing  through,  from  bein^  aiSected  with  the 
teste  of  the  timber.  This  operation  is  exceedingly 
simple,  like  many  other  valuable  improvemente 
and  inventions. 

I  also  visited  vour  good  city  of  Boston.  You 
will  see  by  the  date  that  it  was  some  years  before 
vour  magnificent  Cochituate  was  commenced,  but 
having  been  a  Boston  boy  myself,  forty  years  be- 
fore, I  remembered  the  Jamaica  Pond  aqueduct, 
and  that  it  was  constructed  with  logs.  At  Bos- 
ton I  found  several  conveniences,  not  in  use  else- 
where. But  the  great  idea — and  worth  more 
than  all  the  rest — ^that  I  received  there,  was  to 
lay  my  logs  de^.  For  this  idea  I  was  indebted 
to  Thomas  A.  Cexter,  Esa.,  who  was  principal  di- 
rector of  the  old  Boston  Water  Works. 

He  remarked  to  me,  that  wood  was  a  very 
good  material  for  conducting  water,  and  if  laid 
deep  enough,  it  would  out-lMt  iron.  He  repeat- 
ed with  emphasis,  4up  emmgh,  to  impress  the 
impovtence  of  it  on  my  mind,  and  I  have  taken 
pleasure  in  calling  on  him  at  his  ofilce  repeated- 
ly, to  speak  of  my  success,  and  to  thank  nim  for 
Ms  most  valuable  suggestion.  I  have  lived  to 
become  convinoed  tmit  Mr*  Dexter's  opinion, 
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that  timber  thus  laid  will  out-last  iron,  may  be 
Bafel^r  regarded.  It  will  occur  to  any  person  of 
practical  experience,  that  a  post  set  say  tbree 
feet  deep,  will  rot  off  near  the  surface,  while  the 
lower  part  is  comparatively  sound.  Mr.  Dexter 
has  samples  of  my  aqueduct  which  have  laid 
from  eight  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  I 
doubt  not  he  will  show  them  to  whoerer  may  feel 
interested  to  see  them,  and  I  will  send  you  sam* 
pies  taken  off  the  logs  quite  recently  that  will 
speak  for  themseWes. 

I  followed  the  injunctions  of  Mr.  Dexter  strict- 
ly, and  will  now  say  that  in  eighteen  miles  length 
of  wooden  pipe,  which  is  now  laid  and  used,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  moment, 
nine-tenths  of  it  is  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was 
laid,  after  having  been  used  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  procuring  chips  from 
the  logs  whenever  there  is  occasion  to  dig  down 
to  them  for  inserting  a  new  leading  pipe  or  for 
repairs,  and  keep  them  as  evidences  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  logs.  I  have  samples  taken  off 
within  three  days,  from  logs  laid  in  the  fbll  of 
1843,  which  are  as  sound  as  when  first  bored  and 
laid.  My  depth  in  sandy,  porous  ground  is  six 
feet,  and  in  clayey  ground,  four  feet,  but  in 
swampy  or  meadow  ground,  scarcely  three  feet. 
The  iaea  is  to  put  the  timber  below  the  changes 
of  temperature.  There  is  another  advantage  in 
laying  deep,  and  not  a  slight  one.  It  keeps  the 
water  about  as  cool  as  when  it  is  in  the  spring, 
and  obviates  the  objection  to  aqueduct  water,  that 
it  is  insipid  for  drink. 

I  will  now  give  an  example  in  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  deep  laying.  I  f^imished  pipes  for  a 
company  in  a  neighboring  town,  of  aoout  two 
miles  in  length,  and  they  chose  to  dig  the  ditch, 
and  notwithstanding  my  remonstrances,  they  in- 
sisted on  laying  them  between  three  and  four  feet 
deep  in  sandy  ground.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  line  decayed  within 
seven  years,  and  it  is  now  totally  useless.  The 
logs  were  the  same  quality  as  my  own,  whidi,  laid 
at  the  same  time,  are  sound.  This,  I  think,  set- 
tles the  question  of  advantage  of  depth  beyond 
dispute. 

I  soon  found  that  my  enterprise  wasjpopular, 
especially  with  the  women,  as  it  furnished  to 
them  in  their  houses,  at  a  moderate  charge,  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  spring  water,  and  more 
was  called  for  than  my  first  spring  would  afford. 
I,  therefore,  added  by  subsequent  purchases,  five 
other  springs,  which  altogether  aftbrd  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  for  families,  for  steam  en- 
gines, and  for  the  city  reservoirs  in  case  of  fires. 
These  last  are  suppbed  in  such  abundance,  that 
there  has  been  no  cistern  in  which  the  water  has 
been  exhausted,  when  the  fixtures  for  letting  on 
the  water  are  in  order,  and  immense  amounts  of 

Eroperty  have  been  preserved  from  destruction, 
y  means  of  this  aqueduct.  During  the  first  five 
years,  and  while  I  was  sole  owner,  I  had  laid 
more  than  eleven  miles  of  wooden  main  pipe,  of 
a  calibre  from  seven  inches  down  to  one  ana  one- 
half  inches,  and  service  pipes  of  lead,  measuring 
perhaps  as  much  more ;  tnese  last  invariably  at 
the  expense  of  the  water  takers,  and  I  supplied 
customers  as  follows : 


Bavlwn'  SIm»|m  and  Bathiog 

Rooms 8 

FouodrlM ...3 

OfBoes S 

Fire  Beserrolrs 4 


Familiei 479 

Stores  and  Sbopi 84 

Stobtet  and  Banu. ..S7 


Livery  Stables 8 

Churches 1 

Staani  XngliMS...  ........  ...6 


HoteU 6 

PrinUogOflloes 2 

Machine  Sfac^ 3 

Banlcs 8 

Boarding-Hooses 17 

RaQroad  Depots  and  Engine 

Houses 8 

Bakers 2    And  also  for  watering  streetB.r 

I  was  verbally  threatened  by  various  individu- 
als, with  prosecutions,  at  various  stages  of  tire 
progress  of  my  work.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  however,  having  become  satisfied  of  the 
indispensable  importance  of  the  aqueduct,  lent 
their  countenance,  and  cheered  me  on. 

I  had,  however,  invested  more  than  was  pru- 
dent in  a  person  of  my  moderate  means,  and  in 
order  that  the  full  benefits  might  be  enjoyed  by 
all,  I  proposed  to  put  the  property  into  a  joint 
stock  corporation,  and  gentlemen  came  forwai'd 
and  subscribed  for  shares,  and  an  act  was  granted 
by  the  legislature  of  1848.  All  sorts  of  difiicul- 
ties  were  thrown  in  my  way,  in  procuring  a  leff^ 
islative  charter,  but  as  the  usual  powers  only 
which  had  been  accorded  to  other  parties  were 
asked,  an  act  finally  passed,  authorizing  a  capi- 
tal of  t2d,000,  with  liberty  to  increase  as  needed, 
to  $90,000.  Extensions  have  been  since  made 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  length  of  main  pipe 
exceeds  18  miles,  and  the  capital  has  been  in* 
creajed  to  $35,000,  and  the  number  of  customers 
has  steadily  increased,  and  is  now  increasing.  I 
will  now  say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  this  work,  commenced  and  carried  forward 
to  successful  results,  is  of  as  much  importance  to 
the  city  of  Sprinefield,  and  as  indispensable  at 
this  moment  to  them,  as  the  Croton  is  to  New 
York,  or  the  Cocliituate  to  Boston,  and  as  an  in- 
vestment, is  as  productive  as  any  stock  in  this 
place.  The  net  earnings  from  the  first  year  of 
its  operation  to  the  present  time,  have  averaged 
ten  per  cent,  and  is  paid  in  semi-annual  dividends 
of  five  per  cent,  and  as  the  expenses  are  lessen- 
ing, and  the  rents  increasing,  the  stockholders 
may  look  forward  to  a  twelve  per  cent  dividend 
in  a  short  time. 

I  will  not  extend  this  account,  by  stating  the 
difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curings  a  Legislative  act  of  incorporation.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  envy,  and  personal  and  po- 
litical grudges  moved  it,  and  [doubt  not  the  most 
active  and  virulent  have  long  since  repented  of 
their  course.  At  any  rate,  several  of  the  most 
prominent  depend  on  the  water  for  themselves 
and  their  tenants,  and  some  of  them  are  now 
stockholders  in  the  property. 

I  took  especial  care  throughout  the  construc- 
tion of  this  work,  to  avoid  encroachments  on  in- 
dividual rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  public. 
First,  by  the  purchase  of  the  springs  and  the 
right  of  way  to  a  public  street;  and  second,  by 
procuring  the  consent  of  the  town  authorities, 
rbr  laying  my  pipes  in  the  streets,  which  was  du- 
ly recorded,  and  when  from  any  cause  an  individ- 
ual was  injured  hj  my  operations,  I  made  satis* 
faction  without  litigation.  There  were  individu- 
als who  claimed  t^be  lawyers,  who  disputed  the 
power  of  the  Selectmen  or  any  other  authority, 
even  the  Legislature,  to  grant  the  right  to  lay 
pipes  in  the  streets  without  the  consent  of  a& 
abuttors.  I  have  before  me  a  notice  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  prominent  individual,  which  I  will 
give  as  a  sample,  which  was  regularly  served  by 
a  constable. 
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"To  Cbabuii  SvBAim,  EtQ.  >-«9lKr^— TUt  Is  to  notifr  yoo, 
that  t  Intend  to  dispute  your  right  to  lay  an  aqnedoct  In  Hovara 
Street  or  Water  Street,  in  tbe  town  of  Springfield,  or  to  continue 
tbe  one  already  laid  in  Howard  Street,  m  front  or  on  either  tide 
of  the  homestead  I  now  own  and  oocapy,  on  the  comer  of  said 
streets,  also,  In  Bridge  Street,  in  said  town,  in  front  of  tbe  £d- 
iOBkoase,  so  called." 

A  tnie  oopy,  attest,  (Signed,)  ■  . 

Wv.  Hatfuld,  Constable  of  SprlngfleU. 

I  have  deviated  aomewhat  from  the  simple 
question  of  Mr.  CoDstantine,  as  to  "the  bestkmd 
of  pipe  for  bringing  water/'  hoping  that  my  ex- 
perience may  be  beneficifd  to  others,  if  not  to 
himself.  I  will  remark,  however,  that  as  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  lead  pipe,  I  used  constantly, 
for  twenty  years  at  least,  water  drawn  through 
a  lead  pipe,  and  neither  my  family  nor  myself  ex- 
perienced any  bad  effects,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
a  well  authenticated  instance  of  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  such  pipe,  but  I  have  heard  of  such  in- 
stances, and  it  is  probable  that  thev  have  exiated. 
AU  my  leadine  pipe,  conducting  the  water  from 
the  mains  to  houses  and  other  places  where  the 
water  is  used,  are  of  lead.  I  have  lately  received 
a.  mrinted  statement  of  an  aqueduct  constructed 
in  Pittsfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  in  this  State,  within 
a  few  years.  The  main  p^>e  of  this  aoueduct  is 
constructed  of  BalPs  patent  indistructible  cement 
pipe,  an  article  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 
But  I  notice,  that  the  expense  of  this  aqueduct 
is  fully  treble  that  of  timber,  and  if  there  were 
never  any  expenses  for  repairs  upon  it,  the  inter- 
eat  of  the  money  on  the  difference  in  the  cost 
would  keep  the  Springfield  wood  aqueduct  in  re- 
pair for  all  time  to  come,  and  divide  a  large  sur- 
plus for  the  owners. 

The  timber  aqueduct  is  manufactured  here  by 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Keith,  who  will  answer  any  ques'^ 
tions  as  to  price,  &c.         Chablbs  Stearns. 

Springfield,  Mom.,  May,  1858. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
DBPTH  OV  PIiOWZHO. 

Mil  Editor  : — I  have  seen  numerous  specula- 
tions of  late,  as  to  the  proper  depth  of  plowing 
to  be  had  in  our  fields,  and  know  of  no  question 
of  more  practical  utility.  Some  say  four,  others 
eight  and  others  twelve  inches,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  soiL  Much  will  depend,  un- 
doubtedly upon  how  it  has  heretofc^e  been  turned, 
it  being  thought  judicious  to  deepen  one  or  two 
inches,  at  each  succeeding  breaking  up— until  at 
least  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  of  loosened  soil 
shall  be  attained.  We  know  that  most  plants, 
even  those  that  grow  chieflv  on  the  surface,  (the 
onion,  for  instance,)  extena  their  fibres  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  therefore  it  is  reasona* 
ble  to  suppose  that  the^  will  be  benefitted  by  the 
soil  being  stirred  to  this  depth. 

Our  best  cultivators,  when  they  first  turn  up 
their  grass  lands  use  a  strong  team,  (two  pairs 
of  oxen,  at  least,)  and  let  their  plow  sink  as  far 
aa  it  will — say  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  And 
they  generally  realixe  the  best  products,  where 
the  culture  is  deepest,  provided  there  has  been 
applied  a  sufficiency  of  manure.  So  long  and  so 
hard  have  our  fields  been  pressed,  that  no  man 
may  expect  a  crop,  without  a  due  application  of 
the  needfuL  It  is  said  that  com  will  do  best, 
where  the  culture  is  shallow ;  and  that  it  is  more 
than  useless,  to  stir  the  soil  more  than  six  inches 


deep  for  this  crop.  Such  has  not  been  my  ob-» 
servation.  1  know  of  farms,  where  from  forty 
to  eighty  bushels  of  corn  are  now  grown  to  the 
acre,  on  which  thirty  years  ago,  thirtv-five  bush- 
els would  have  been  considered  a  gooa  crop ;  and 
this  difference  is  attributed  to  the  deepening  of 
the  culture. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  some  and  the 
slurs  of  others,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  benefit 
will  accrue  from  deepening  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  and  that  double  the  crop  now  attained,  can 
be  hadfby  a  judicious  application  of  this  process* 

J.  W.  Proctor* 

South  Danoers,  June  2, 1858. 


For  the  New  Enghmd  Farmer. 
THB  FABKIira  ABT. 

The  multitude  of  separate,  independent  arts 
combined  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  floricul- 
ture, can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  culture  of 
each  kind  of  grain  and  fruit  must  have  been  a 
separate  discovery,  and  ^iven  rise  to  a  new  art. 
The  Indian  corn  was  originally  a  wild  grass  or 
plant,  and  in  its  wild  state  afforded  only  a  small 
quantity  of  seed,  spread  over  immense  plains  in 
Uiia,  scattering  beds,  and  collected  with  difficulty. 
The  art  of  raisins^  this  plant,  has  become  so  per- 
fected as  to  yield  a  hundred  barrels  where  only 
one  could  once  have  been  collected.  The  grain, 
too,  is  more  improved  in  Quality  than  in  quantity* 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  beans, 
peas,  were  all  separately  discovered  to  be  edible, 
civilised,  and  finally  proauced  in  the  shape  we  now 
see  them.  These  were  all  wild  grasses  and  vines, 
collected  by  various  observing  individuals,  sub- 
mitted to  the  trial  of  culture,  and  perfected  by 
the  ingenious  hand  of  the  husbandman. 

Instead  of  the  fine,  full,  large  grain  of  wheat 
we  now  see,  the  kernel  was  small,  withered  and 
tasteless.  The  various  wild  grains  only  yielded 
seeds  like  other  grasses,  and  afforded  but  a  scan- 
ty pittance  to  the  gleaner.  Apples,  pears,  peach- 
es, plums,  cherries,  currants,  quinces,  oranges, 
lenxons,  and  many  more  fruits,  all  grew  wild  in 
woodSy  plains  and  swamps,  and  were  taken  from 
these  places,  planted  in  mellow  soil,  enriched, 
Ikoed  and  nurtured  from  year  to  year  until  they 
grew  to  the  sixe  and  flavor  in  which  they  now  ap- 
pear. In  size  they  resembled  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
huckleberries,  swamp-cheeses  and  i^ild  cherries. 
Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips  and  cabbages, 
may  all  be  cited  as  instances  of  brilliant  discov- 
eries, and  their  culture  as  new  arts.  The  graper 
and  the  cranberry  are  probably  the  least  changed 
and  improved  oi  any  kinds  of  fruits,  yet  what  a 
change  is  effected  even  in  these  by  habitual,  at- 
tentive culture. 

The  husbandman,  unconscious  of  the  multi- 
tude of  arts  combined  in  his  occupation,  grows 
up  among  tham  as  if  all  were  the  product  of  na- 
ture, and  the  inspiration  of  the  seasons,  and  not 
the  work  of  patient  attention  and  careful  study. 
The  animals  which  he  uses  were  as  wild  as  his 
plants  and  trees.  The  horse,  the  ox,  tiie  cow, 
the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  geese,  turkeys,  hens  and 
pigeons  were  all  as  profitless  and  as  much  beyond 
nis  reach  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  eagle  and  the 
partridge.  The  domestication  of  all  these ;  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese ;  the  manage- 
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ment  of  wheel  carriages ;  the  slaughter  and  prea- 
erration  of  aDimal  food ;  and  th4^  meaaurement 
of  his  laud  hv  pacea  and  rods  oomprne  an  im- 
perfect list  of  tae  arts  in  the  profeaaion  of  the 
farmer  or  of  general  agriculture. 

The  culture  of  flowers  and  shrubs  erinoes  no 
less  of  art  than  the  astonishing  development  of 
grasses,  grains  and  f^uit  trees.  In  yalue,  size 
and  beauty  they  have  increased  many  fold.  The 
poppy,  the  rhubarb,  the  peppermint,  the  eoraway, 
the  rosebush,  the  pepper,  tne  mustard,  the  aage, 
the  lavender,  the  Banron,  the  lobelia,  the  sun- 
flower, the  pink,  the  violet  and  the  honeysuckle, 
each  displavs  the  i^enuity  and  refinement  ef  the 
agricultural  art.  Their  old  kindred  in  the  wil- 
derness and  the  plain  would  seem  to  have  lost 
all  relationship,  and  to  live  in  comparative  worth- 
lessness.  Ritkal  Abt. 

April,  1858. 

For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
TBM  PBOKOTIOK  OF  AGOLLOUr/rUSm. 

[An  Sxtnot  from  a  paper  read  before  a  F9niier*a  Qab  in 
,  Jan.  21.] 

*  *  *  *  To  see  the  condition  of  our  town  is 
easT ;  to  prescribe  a  remedy  may  be  more  dif- 
ficult But  however  hasardous  it  may  be  to  em- 
ulate him,  who,  when  asked,  ''Can  you  play  on 
the  flute  P"  replied,  ''No,  but  I  can  tell  you  now 
to  make  a  little  village  beeome  a  great  city;" 
yet  every  man  owes  it  to  the  town  he  lives  in,  to 
make  the  best  suggestions  that  he  can  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good. 

A  few  days  since,  an  eminent  citizen  caused  his 
name  to  be  forever  held  in  grateful  remembrance, 
bv  a  beauest  of  $15,000  to  our  town ;  the  income 
of  whicn  is  to  be  appropriated  to  moral  and  in- 
tellectual purposes.  This  noble  gift  has  insured 
the  proaperi^  of  the  oausea  to  iniich  it  was  be- 
queathed. Now,  let  some  other  rich  man}  or 
some  number  of  rich  men,  or  even  the  town  it- 
self, donate  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in 
this  town.  One-fourth  part  of  the  capital  which 
our  citieens  have  invested  in  bank  stocks  out  ^ ' 
town,  via.,  $30,000,  would,  give  an  annual  ineome 
of  $1800,  to  be  divided  in  premiums  among  our 
fieurmers,  every  year  through  all  future  time*  Let 
this  be  done,  and  this  town  would  blossom  as  a 
garden.  As  a  mere  money-making  stroke  of  pol- 
icy, I  challenge  the  suffgestion  of  a  better.  Ten 
or  our  greatest  Iwid^h^dera  eould  to^nMt  make 
money  by  donating  such  a  fund  to  the  town. 
Real  estate  would  forthwith  rise  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  $200,000.  $1800  hard,  golden  dollars, 
counted  out  and  distributed  amona;  our  farmers 
at  an  annual  cattle  show  day,  would  have  a  mar- 
vellous effect ;  the  attractions  of  the  West  would 
pale  before  their  glittering  light.  In  ten  years, 
this  town  w6uld  oecome  as  near  a  city  aa  the 
business  of  agriculture  would  allow.  Then  would 
it  be,  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

<*A  soodlj  Bight  to  eee 
What  Heann  hath  done  for  this  dellclona  laai. 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  eyeiy  tree, 
What  foodlar  prospects  o'er  the  hlUi  expand.** 

va    A.    Bm 


HalTs  Hand  Power  Stump  M(ichine,  re- 
cently illustrated  in  the  Fanner,  is  for  sale  at 
Noume  S  Co,%  13  Commercial  Street,  Boston. 


FABTTTBB  IiAHDfi. 

In  the  management  of  pasture  landa,  it  is  an 
eieellent  plan,  where  the  nature  of  the  grotmd 
favors  the  operation,  to  free  the  surface  of  bushes, 
stones,  Mumps,  &c.,  and  then  plow  it  careftiHy 
once  every  six  or  eight  years,  harrow  thorough- 
ly, and  sow  on  the  seeds  of  such  grasses  as  are 
found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  locality,  and  the 
most  valuable  aa  a  summer  food  for  stock. 

Herd's  graas  (tunotfay)  white  and  red  clover, 
red  and  brown  top,  make  an  excellent  stocking 
for  light  pastures.  The  recuperative  power  of 
pasture  lands  iaauch  aa  to  render  the  applicatioii 
of  manures  of  leas  consequence  than  on  other 
lands ',  yet  it  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  tO 
apply,  ocoaaionaUy,  a  light  dressing  of  plastet, 
lime,  <Mr  what  is  better  still,  wood  ashes — all  of 
which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  develops 
ment  of  vegetation  ia  the  early  spring,  as  wefi  as 
to  sustain  it  in  seaaons  of  severe  and  protraoted 
drought  These  apptianees  tend  also  to  bring  in*- 
to  action  the  energies  of  die  inert  humus  ooa* 
tained  in  the  soil,  and  to  render  the  silicates  so* 
Ittble,  and  consecjuently  in  a  proper  condition  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

From  the  inert  humus,  and  certain  other  sub* 
stances  of  a  mineral  character,  the  soil  of  our  pas* 
tures  derives  the  power  of  recuperation,  or  wltt» 
repleniahment,  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess* 
But  it  is  well  enough  to  remark,  that,  apart  from 
the  phenomena  of  Tegetable  growth  and  decay, 
in  no  such  power  is  recognized  nature.  If  we  an- 
nually remove  the  produce  of  a  field  or  pasture, 
without  making  any  returns  in  the  form  of  ma- 
nure, we  shall  necessarily  pretty  rapidly  impov- 
erish the  soil* 

In  fallowing — ^that  is,  in  plowing  and  haixoW'* 
land  without  sowing  it — ^no  vegetation  ia  al* 
lowed  to  mature ;  al^that  the  vegetable  powers 
of  the  soil  produce,  is  immediately  returned  to 
it,  and  as  most  plants  derive  a  portion  of  their  food 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  air,  by  this  proeess,  ia 
made  to  enrich  the  earth.  The  soil  itself  also  ab- 
sorbs fW>m  the  same  source  a  very -considerable 
amount  of  fertilizing  matters  in  the  shape  of  gas- 
eous products,  and  when  8U])plied  with  materials 
capable  of  absorbing  and  fibdng  the  ceriform  priiH 
ciples  which  are  perpetually  present — and  in  large 
quantities,  throughout  this  wide-spread  and  in- 
exhaustible field  of  fertility — ^the  accession  of  fe- 
cundating matter  will  be  very  large,  and  secure 
the  most  favorable  results,  both  to  the  soil  and 
the  succeeding  crops.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  df 
the  most  economical  and  effectual  methods  of  re-^ 
plenishment  it  is  possible  to  adopt. 

But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  illuded 
by  the  glitter  of  hypothetical  conclusions  i  we 
must  attribute  results  to  their  legitimate  causes, 
and  trace  each  one,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  Ibr 
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M  to  do,  to  ita  real  and  proper  source.  The 
deiBand  upon  the  eneigtes  of  the  toil  alimya  eat- 
eeedt  the  auppliee  derived  ^m  the  «ir^  andhente 
ire  see  that  there  is  no  suoh  thing  as  a  recuper- 
ative  power,  or  principle,  independent  of  yegeta- 
Uelife. 

'  The  spires  and  blades  of  the  grasses,  aad  the 
stalks  and  foliage  of  other  j^aois,  Irequently  de* 
cay  and  fall  upon  the  ground^  their  places  being 
supplied  by  new  formations,  often  emanating 
from  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  pmnts.  The 
iarae  takes  place  among  the  roots.  When  a  fibre 
perishes,  it  is  resolved  into  humus,  and  supplies 
food  for  the  new  organ  which  nature  prepares  to 
occupy  its  place.  This  altematioi:  of  decay  and 
reproduction,  is  going  on  continually  throughout 
the  wide  range  of  nature,  and  its  raults  are  ob* 
Tious  at  every  turn. 

The  pastures  to  which  we  refer,  must  be,  of 
course,  such  as  are  capable  of  being  worked ; 
saeh  as  lie  near  villages^  or  wherever  land  is 
high.  The  rough,  rooky,  mouatain  pastures, 
where  the  land  is  comparatively  cheap,  cannot  be 
economically  plowed.  If  they  are  absolutely 
needed,  being  worth  more  for  pasture  than  to  al- 
low them  to  grow  up  to  weed,  about  ail  that  can 
be  done  for  them  is  to  k^ep  the  bushes  down, 
and  sow  on  them  occasionally  plaster,  lime,  or 
ashes  $  and  the  economy  of  this  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  price  at  which  these  articles  can 
be  obtained,  mduding  the  cost  of  trasisportatioii. 


eight  first  threads  for  as  many  pieces  of  carpet. 
Yam  for  the  next  thread  is  then  wound  on  the 
drum,  and  printed  according  to  its  plan,  and  this 
is  continued  until  enough  is  done  ifor  the  whole 
width  of  carpet,  the  result  being  enough  for  eight 
pieces  of  carpet  just  alike.  The  separate  threads 
numbered  are  then  brought  together  in  proper 
order  side  by  side,  and  placed  in  the  loom,  the 
fflllng,  as  all  our  readers  know,  being  of  hard 
twisted  uncolored  thread  whidi  only  shows  on 
the  back  of  the  carpet.  The  carpet  is  then  wo- 
ven, without  farther  regard  to  style,  the  beauti- 
ful figures  resulting  being  produced  entirely  by 
the  previous  printing,  the  mathematioal  accuracy 
of  wnieh  is  truly  astonishing.  The  most  exquis- 
ite shadings,  bouquets,  and  figures  of  every  im- 
aginable design  or  colorings,  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced with  all  the  accuracy  of  needlework  upon 
prepared  canvas,  and  at  a  price  which  is  wonaer- 
fuUy  cheap  when  the  brilliancy  of  effect  is  con- 
sidered. The  loop  on  the  sunace  of  the  Brus- 
sels is  made  by  throwing  the  thread  over  a  pol- 
ished wire,  which  is  withdrawn  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses ;  and  the  velvet  surface  is  made  by  cut- 
ting the  loop  after  weaving. 


COMBIITBD . 


KAVUVAOnrBfl  OW  OABPBTS. 

The  New  York  Journal  qf  Commerce  thus  de- 
scribes the  process  of  manufacturing  Brussels 
Tapestry  and  Velvet  carpets  by  the  New  England 
Worstea  Company : 

The  process  of  making  these  carpets  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  man- 
ufacturing. The  goods  are  not  printed  in  the 
piece,  but  the  threads  are  colored  oy  the  printing 
process  before  the  fabric  is  woven.  The  opera- 
tion is  as  follows :  The  yam  in  a  white  state  is 
reeled  upon  a  large  drum,  so  that  the  threads  lie 
side  by  side,  the  circumference  of  the  drum  be- 
ing the  length  of  the  figure,  or  of  the  yarn  nec- 
essary to  make  it,  in  an  elongated  state,  while 
enough  yam  is  placed  upon  it  to  make  eight 
threads,  each  running  the  whole  length  of  a 

Siece  of  carpet  A  plan  for  the  figure  is  then 
rawn,  and  gaged  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
showing  the  exact  space  of  each  color  to  be  print- 
ed on  each  separate  thread  of  warp.  Holding 
this  plan  before  her,  the  'sirl  in  charge,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  boy,  rolls  a  box  of  color  under  the 
drum,  making  a  line  across  the  drum ;  if  a  wider 
space  of  the  same  color  is  needed  this  box  rolls 
several  times,  the  drum  meantime  slowly  revolv- 
ing. The  next  color  is  then  added,  until  Uie  whole 
surfaee  of  the  vam  upon  the  dram  is  striped  with 
these  lines.  lh<s  yam  is  then  removed,  and 
mttlL^s  eight  threads,  only  one  of  which  can  be 
used  in  a  single  piece  of  carpet ;  they  are,  in  fact. 


The  cotton  mills  and  carpet  looms  have  not 
had  all  the  benefit  of  active  and  ingenious  minds, 
as  will  be  evident  to  those  who  stroll  through 
the  extensive  agricultural  warehouses  of  this  city* 
There  u  "something  new  under  the  sun**  every 
day.  The  exercise  of  many  educated  and  well 
disciplined  minds  is  now  turned,  more  than  ever, 
we  think,  to  the  interests  of  the  soil.  A  chaste, 
instructive  and  vigorous  agricultural  literature 
now  charms  and  adorns  the  labors  of  rural  life, 
and  is  throwing  around  them  influences  which 
will  not  only  keep  more  of  our  young  men  and 
maidens  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  winning  back  many 
who  have  strayed  and  "tasted  a  thousand  ills  un- 
felt  at  home.** 

We  have  not  used  the  Weeder^  IHwd  and  IXb- 
hU  combined,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  from 
any  practical  experiences.  It  is  a  device  of  Mr. 
Von  Unwbbth,  who  says  it  is  "a  most  valuable 
combination  of  three  very  useAil  garden  tools. 

The  operation  is  so  simple  as  hardly  to  require 
an  explanation.  The  broad  side  of  the  weeder 
may  be  used  to  dear  a  larger  space  of  weeds,  and 
also  to  loosen  the  soil.  The  narrow  oval  sides  of 
the  weeder  are  intended  to  loosen  the  earth  light- 
ly around  the  young  and  tender  plants  without 
injuring  them. 
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The  use  of  the  trowel  and  dibble  in  setting  out 
plants,  and  doing  various  kinds  of  garden  work 
is  obyious  to  all. 

By  combining  the  three  in  one  the  purchaser 
has  an  instrument  costing  less  than  three  separ- 
ate implements  and  also  much  more  convenient.'* 

For  sale  by  Parker,  White  &  Gannett, 
Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 


Fbr  Ukg  New  Sngland  Farmer. 

OUXtTUBIl  OF  THIS  FXAOH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers,  I  have  herein  set 
forth  an  account  of  my  experience  in  the  culture 
of  the  peach.*  In  the  vear  1849, 1  gathered  some 
peach-stones  of  the  wildest,  and  I  might  say,  the 
poorest  I  could  find.  I  placed  them  in  a  box, 
first  a  layer  of  earth,  then  a  layer  of  peach-stones, 
until  I  filled  the  box ;  I  think  there  might  have 
been  three  layers  of  peach-stones.  They  were 
left  out  of  doors  until  the  frost  had  acted  upon 
them,  and  about  the  first  of  January  they  were 
placed  in  the  cellar.  Early  in  the  spring  they 
were  removed  to  a  warm  situation,  where  the  sun 
could  reach  them  most  of  the  day,  and' by  the 
time  I  could  prepare  my  ground,  they  had  most- 
ly started ;  Mome  grown  from  six  to  ten  inches 
lugh.  B^  removing  one  end  of  the  box  they 
were  easily  transplanted  into  rows  where  they 
grew  to  a  good  size  for  budding ;  which  was  done 
early  in  September.  Of  five  or  six  hundred  trees, 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy  took  well ;  these 
were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  in  1851  I 
planted  more  in  the  same  manner,  with  similar 
result,  until  I  obtained  four  hundred  and  fifty 

good  trees  budded  with  twenty-three  varieties : 
liere  remained  over  one  thousand  inferior  trees, 
on  many  of  which  the  buds  did  not  take ;  these 
were  thrown  awajr.  The  four  hundred  aiid  fifty 
trees  were  set  out  in  rows  fourteen  feet  apart  each 
way.  When  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  the  top 
was  cut  in  close  to  the  main  stock ;  apple  trees 
were  set  every  twenty- eight  feet  each  way.  The 
ground  occupied  is  less  than  three  acres.  I  have 
continued  to  work  the  land,  planting  com,  pota- 
toes, beans,  squashes,  &c.,  commencing  with  three 
rows  between  the  trees,  each  way,  and  as  the 
trees  grew^  two  rows,  then  one,  always  making  a 
tree  come  in  a  hill,  plowing  either  way. 

Of  peaches,  the  result  has  been,  that  in  1853  I 
had  a  few,  I  forget  how  many,  sold  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  dollars ;  in  1854,  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels,  sold  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  fihy  dollars ;  in  1855  I  did  not  have  one 
peck ;  in  1856,  had  about  eighty  bushels,  sold  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 
in  1857  had  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  bushels, 
sold  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
dollars.  The  trees  are  mostly  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, in  full  blossom,  with  a  prospect  of  a  much 
larger  crop  than  ever  before.  My  situation  is 
sheltered  from  the  bleak  winds ;  there  is  a  large 
hill  on  the  north-east  and  also  on  the  north-west, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  owing  to  my  location  that 
I  have  had  quite  a  crop  of  peaches,  when  there 
were  hardly  any  in  this  country,  as  was  the  case 
in  1856.  As  respects  the  varieties,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  tlieir  hardiness,  also  the 


same  kinds  will  not  always  be  as  good,  owing,  I 
think,  mostly  to  the  season.  I  have  thirty  nrth- 
er  small-sixed  trees  of  the  Malta,  which  in  1856 
produced  twenty  bushels ;  they  sold  readily  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  were  large,  high-colored, 
and  excellent.  Last  year  the  trees  were  suffered 
to  bear  too  full,  consequently  the  fruit  was  small 
and  inferior.  Most  of^my  fruit  has  been  sold  to 
dealers  to  sell  again.  1  have  many  trees  of  a 
firm,  high-colored  peach ;  excellent  for  the  mar* 
ket;  we  c^l  them  the  "Jenks  Rareripe,** — it  has 
proved  hardy.  Last  year  many  of  tnem  rotted 
on  the  trees,  I  think  by  reason  of  there  being  too 
much  water  in  the  ground,  as  several  other  kinds 
were  affected  in  the  same  way.  '^Crawford's  Ear- 
ly** are  as  handsome  as  any  that  I  have  cultiva- 
ted, but  I  think  they  are  rather  tender,  and  very 
sensitive  to  our  winters.  The  large  white  and 
yellow  rareripe,  '*Coolidge*s  Favorite,**  the  old 
large  red  rareripe,  have  each  proved  hardy.  Al- 
though 1  adopted  the  heading  in,  from  the  first, 
and  continued  it  for  several  years,  ^et  some  kinds, 
such  as  the  Early  York,  Gross  Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  &c.,  would  soar  aloft,  the  lower  limbs 
dying  out.  I  have  thought  my  trees  were  more 
hardy  than  some  other  orchards,  by  reason  of 
the  stocks  being  selected  from  seed  of  the  native, 
unbudded  fruit.  I  have  kept  out  all  dead  wood, 
trimming  in  the  autumn,  removing  sometimes 
large  limbs  that  interfered  jfith  my  apple  trees; 
where  they  were  severed  from  the  trunk  would 
become  hard  and  dry  before  spring,  therefore 
send  out  no  gum. 

In  the  first  starting  of  my  peach  orchard,  the 
grubs  took  to  them  so  that  I  began  to  think  they 
would  destroy  them  entirely.  I  took  air-slaked 
lime,  removed  the  earth  from  near  the  trunk  of 
the  trees,  and  applied  about  two  quarts  to  each 
tree,  pressing  it  up  close  to  the  tree ;  this  was 
done  m  June,  for  two  or  three  years,  and  it  proved 
effectual.  Now  it  is  evident  we  can  have  a  crop 
of  peaches  when  the  mercury  falls  twenty  below 
zero ;  but  the  reason,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the 
wood  has  well  ripened  the  previous  autumn,  the 
blossom  buds  never  swelling  or  starting  until 
spring.  It  often  happens  that  we  have  a  vrarm 
spell  of  weather  in  November,  sometimes  later, 
tnat  starts  the  blossom  buds,  after  which,  extreme 
cold,  say  a  few  decrees  below  zero,  will  be  death 
to  them.  The  soil  on  which  my  orchard  stands 
is  mostly  warm,  dry  soil,  with  a  hard,  mvelly 
sub-soil  underlying  it,  on  which  the  apple  flour- 
ishes finely,  and  its  nature  is  to  stand  a  drought 
extremely  well.  A.  G.  Bradstreet. 

Locust  Olen,  Dancers,  May  20,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^Mr.  Bradstreet,  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  this  excellent  article  upon 
the  culture  of  the  peach.  We  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  the  indirect  means  of  supplying  many  fam- 
ilies with  a  supply  of  that  delicious  and  whole- 
some fruit. 

Coal. — ^Ere  we  wrap  up  this  carboniferous  in- 
tegument of  the  landscape,  let  us  mark  to  how 
small  a  coal-field  Englana  has  for  so  many  years, 
owed  its  flourishing  trade.  Its  area,  as  1  have 
idready  had  occasion  to  remark,  scarcely  eouals 
that  of  one  of  our  largest  Scottish  lakes,  and  yet 
how  many  thousand  steam  engines  has  it  set  in 
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motion — ^how  many  railway  trains  has  it  propelled 
across  the  country — how  many  thousand  wagon 
loads  of  salt  has  it  elaborated  from  the  hrine — 
how  many  more  millions  tons  of  iron  has  it  fur- 
nished, raised  to  the  surface,  smelted  and  ham- 
mered 1  It  haf  made  Birmingham  a  great  city, 
the.  first  iron  depot  of  Europe,  and  filled  the 
country  with  crowded  towns  and  busy  Tillages. 
And  if  one  small  field  has  done  so  much,  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  those  vast  basins  laid 
down  by  Lyell  m  the  geographical  map  of  the 
United  Sutes  f—Bugh  MiUer. 


Jnr  the  Jffew  Bngtand  Farmer. 
TABL18  OF  HBASUBBS  OF  LAND. 

Knowing  the  ^fiiculty  often  experienced  by 
farmers  and  others,  in  laving  off  small  parcels  of 
land  to  be  used  in  making  an  experiment  in 

frowth  of  crops,  at  application  of  manures, — I 
aye  prepared  a  small  table  of  measures,  in  the 
simplest  form,  which  may  be  useful  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Farmer. 

It  will  be  seen  hy  reference  to  the  plan  that  a 
practice  sometimes  fbUowed  l>y  farmers  is  very 
erroneous ;  if  the  side  of  a  square  containing 
one  acre  measures  208.71  ft.,  one*half  that  length 
will  not  make  a  square  containing  one-half  an 
acre,  but  only  one-fourth  an  acre,  and  one-third 
the  length  of  line  will  enclose  a  square  of  one- 
ninth  an  acre,  and  one-fourth  the  line,  squared, 
will  contain  one-sixteenth  an  acre,  and  so  on,  the 
square  of  the  fraction  of  the  line  taken  will  give 
the  part  of  an  acre  enclosed. 

6ns  acrx  contaiks 
100  square  rods ;  4840  square  yAidfj  43,660  iqiiare  feei. 

0KB  BOD  CONTAINS 

90.1S8  square  yards ;  372.25  square  feet, 
(hie  square  yard  contains  nine  square  feet. 

TSB  SI9B  OF  A  SQUAaS  TO   CONTAIN 

Oneaere .S09.T1  liMt. 18S5rods. S4paeet. 

0|ie-balfaere.. ..147.58  '•  8  04  **    45     « 

One-third  acre... 120.00  <«  7.80   «    87     *< 

'   Otie-16artii  acre.. 104.80  «  0JI2   «    83     « 

«afl-eigliaiaeN...7a70  **  .4.47   •<   22} 


(I 


206.nfeet. 


12106  rods. 


104.80. 


£2.18.      ' 


68.18. 


104.88. 


i 


Si6»71  fioet. 

The  square  aboYe  is  supposed  to  contain  pne 
acre.  J;  Ue&bebt  Sh£DD. 

Bofton^  May,  1858. 


There  has  long  been  a  ooutroyersy  among  men 
on  the  subject  of  close  breeding,  some  contend- 
ing^ that  it  is  very  injurious,  others  that  it  is  not 
seriously  objectionable.  By  close  breeding  is 
meant,  breeding  by  animals  of  near  affinity  of 
blood.  It  is  contended  by  the  objectors  to  close 
breeding,  that  fowls,  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle  that 
are  bred  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  same 
flocks,  without  the  addition  of  any  alien  blood 
from  other  flocks  or  breeds,  surely  degenerate 
and  become  less  usefuL  And  this  is  given  to  ac- 
count for  the  unserviceable  fowls,  the  gaunt  hogs, 
the  weakly  sheep  and  the  scrawny  cattle  that  are 
so  frequently  found  on  old  farms,  among  old- 
style  farmers.  Those  who  see  no  objections  to 
close  breeding  cite  many  examples  of  it  to  sus- 
tain their  views,  such  as  Flying  Childers,  a  horse 
of  unrivalled  beauty  and  speed,  known  to  have 
been  closely  bred ;  the  Darby  Game  fowl,  bred 
at  Knowsley  Park  for  several  hundred  years  with- 
out change  from  the  blood  of  the  orinnal  stock ; 
the  pair  of  wild  geese  brought  by  Col.  Jaques,  of 
Somerville,  Mass.,  from  Canada,  in  1818,  whose 
stock  at  this  time,  bred  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
original  pair  without  the  addition  of  any  strain 
of  new  blood,  is  not  the  least  degenerated.  But 
notwithstanding  these  isolated  cases  of  the  seem- 
ing safety  of  close  breeding,  we  must  give  our 
testimony  strongly  against  it  We  cannot  but 
feel  that  close  breeding  among  human  creatures 
or  animals  is  generally  attended  with  bad  effects. 
It  is  true,  cousins  may  marry  with  safety  to  their 
offspring,  but  it  is  very  common  that  bad  results 
are  Known  to  follow.  We  have  seen  nor  read  of 
no  great  man  nor  woman  the  offspring  of  cous- 
ins. And  we  believe  that  the  children  of  cousins 
are  generally  inferior  to  their  parents.  The  same 
physiologicu  laws  are  in  action  in  both  human 
and  animal  creatures.  It  is  a  law,  we  believe,  of 
human  physiology  that  similarity  of  tempera- 
ment is  unfavorable  to  the  offspring,  whilst  dis- 
similarity of  temperament  is  favorable,  ^ow,  it 
is  a  general  rule  that  similarity  of  temperament 
obtains  in  families.  This  will  be  especially  the 
case  if  families  should  bre^d  in-and-in  for  sever- 
al generations.  Even  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject it  is  best  often  to  seek  favorable  crosses  in 
oreeding  animals. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ham-yard  fowls  on 
many  farms  are  very  unserviceable.  It  is  known, 
too,  that  this  is  not  for  the  want  of  good  fare, 
shelter,  &o.  It  is  known,  also,  that  in  many 
instances  these  fowls  have  been  bred-in  for  maov 
years  without  a  single  fowl  from  any  other  flock 
Doing  added.  The  inference  is  very  plausible 
that  close  breeding  has  affected  them  tmfavora- 
bly. 

We  know  a  woman  whose  hens  have  for  sev- 
eral years  been  very  serviceable.  She  is  the 
wife  of  an  intelligent  and  successful  farmer,  and 
she  laughs  at  the  mania  for  foreign  fowls.  She 
thinks  she  can  show  as  large  eggs  and  as  many 
from  a  hen,  as  much  profit  with  as  little  expen- 
diture as  anybody.  Her  plan  has  been  for  many 
years  to  breed  from  her  best  hens,  to  set  only  the 
largest  eggs.  If  she  sees  a  fowl  in  any  neigh- 
boPs  yard  that  is  very  fine,  she  buys  it  or  swaps 
for  it ;  if  she  sees  a  very  large  egg  elsewhere, 
she  secures  it  if  possible ;  thus  constantly  bring- 
ing new  strains  of  promising  blood*    Uer  fowl| 
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are  large,  healthy,  and  thrifty.  Being  well  oared 
for  erenr  way,  Uiey  are  rety  productiTe  and 
aarYiceable. 

We  beliere  this  is  the  beat  plan  to  secure  use* 
All  fowls*  The  same  general  principles  will  ap* 
ply  to  raising  all  kinds  of  stodL--^  ValUy  Farmer. 


EVOBSABItfO  THS  atrAJfTITT  OF  OBBAX 

A  gentleman  in  Brussels,  Mr.  Bakabbt,  some- 
time since  assured  the  pubHc  that  he  had  at  last 
been  suooesalul  in  his  efforts  to  discoret  a  pro- 
oees  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  cream  f^m 
milk*  The  process  by  which  this  is  aocompUshed 
if  as  follows  :^ 

To  every  two  qnarts  of  milk,  add  a  tablo- 
■poonAil  of  liquid  made  by  dissolting  in  a  quart 
of  water  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one 
tea^poonful  of  curcuma,  or  tumeric,  and  three 
drops  of  marigold  water  is  added.  The  action 
of  the  soda  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bakaert,  to  oause 
a  greater  quantity  of  cream  to  be  separated  from 
the  milk  than  would  otherwise  be$  while  the 
other  ingredients  render  the  quality  and  color  of 
the  butter  superior  to  that  of  butter  produced 
In  the  ordinary  way. 

We  are  not  satisfied  tiiat  ibis  boasted  discoteiy 
will  be  of  any  great  utility,  after  alL  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  conceive  how  the  carbonate  of 
soda  can  produce  the  actioa  or  result  whichi  in 
this  case,  b  attributed  to  it.  As  to  'Hwloring" 
and  ^flayoring^  butter,  when  the  latter  is  prop- 
erly made,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  piece  with 
"gilding  refined  gold,"  or  to  add  perfusAe  to  the 
violet.  The  milk  of  cows,  judiciously  kept,  if 
woU  managed,  will  always  produce  butter  of  a 
good  color  and  flavor,  and  the  attempts  of  some 
to  render  their  butter  more  saleable  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets,  by  coloring  it  with  pigments  of 
various  kinds,  is,  at  best  questionable  as  to  its 
utility,  and  generally  to  be  deprecated  as  a  de- 
cided injury  to  the  article  when  it  is  to  be  kept 
aoy  time  In^ore  being  used. 

In  a  paper  now  before  us,  we  notioe  an  artide 
in  which  the  yellow  Altrfaigham  carrot  is  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  article  for  coloring  but- 
ter !  The  yolks  of  eggs,  and  otto,  are  also  used 
in  some  locMditiea,  for  this  purpose,  as  are  various 
other  v^;etables  and  drugt.  Every  thing  added 
to  good  butter, — after  a  little  salt, — ^hurts  its 
keeping  qualities,  changes  that  sweet,  delicious 
taste  that  good  butter  always  has,  causes  it  sooner 
to  become  randd,  and  dspreoiatea  its  true  value. 


As  TO  Qonio  TO  Pisubb.— ^OSztcnsive  and 
proonaenous  ioterooune  with  m^nkmH  haa  lew 
adrantagea  far  the  man  of  thought.  Acoesa  is 
pot  thus  to  be  obtained  to  what  is  most  valuable 
in  others.  Better  for  the  studious,  thinking  man 
to  be  much  alone,  cultivating  acquaintance  with 
tiie  inside  of  cood  books  and  himself,  than  with. 
Ae  outsides  of  other  people." 


▲  Bsw  vura  fbotoctob. 

We  have  seen  anew  contrivance  to  protect 
squash,  melon  and  other  vines  firom  the  ravages 
of  bugs,  which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  be  effi- 
cient The  largest  in  sixe  and  form  resembles  a 
half  bushel  measure;  the  sises  then  decrease  so 
as  to  allow  three  others  to  be  packed  into  the 
first,  forming  a  nest, 

They  are  made  of  scaleboard,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  got  out  by  machinery  from 
chestnut  timber  $  are  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  and  fastened  with  copper  nails.  The  top 
being  covered  with  gauze,  a  hoop  is  pressed  down 
over  it  and  the  thing  is  complete.  It  is  light, 
cheap,  durable,  and  will  prove  just  the  article 
needed.  They  are  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gove,  of 
Leominster,  uid  are  for  sale  by  Noime  &  Cow,  13 
Gommeioial  St,  Boalon. 


VSW  MMQlMiLSm  VABMZVO. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cultivator  of  a  naturally 
unproductive  soU  needs  more  agricultural  knowl- 
edM  than  one  who  cultivates  a  soil  naturally 
rich  in  the  elements  of  productiveness ;  for  while 
the  latter  has  to  do  only  the  commonest  opera- 
tions, such  as  call  for  a  moderate  outlav  of  phys- 
ical force,  the  former  has  to  do  many  things  that 
could  not  be  done  by  the  mere  exercise  of  brute 
strength,  or  could  be  done  only  at  an  unwarran- 
table expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The  lat- 
ter has  to  do  scarcely  more  than  plow,  sow  and 
reap,  while  these  constitute  but  a  small  part  of 
the  necessary  labor  of  the  former. 

The  latter  may  plant  any  seed  on  any  portion 
of  his  farm  and  he  will  get  good  crops,  while  the 
former  must  know  what  parts  of  his  farm  are 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  particular  crops 
and  what  elements  he  must  supply  to  make  oeiw 
tain  parts  yield  desired  cro^  He  must  know, 
too,  whether  his  farm  contains  within  its  limits 
the  elements  requisite  for  the  restoration  of  the 
balance  between  its  different  parte;  whether  the 
swamp  contains  substances  wanted  by  the  sandy 
plain  to  render  it  fertile  f  and  on  the  contrary, 
whether  the  soil  of  the  sandy  plain  can  be  trana- 
ferred  with  profit  to  the  rau  and  heavy  swamp 
land* 

In  short,  as  has  been  said  a  thousand  tinsea» 
he  must  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  chemistry 
of  agriculture,  and  after  he  haa  an  acquaintance 
with  it,  he  must  put  it  into  practice ;  in  other 
words,  he  must  proceed  to  experiment  upon  bis 
knowledge.  He  may  be  successful  or  otherwise. 
Very  likely  his  trials  may  lead  to  some  useful 
discovery.  At  any  rate,  the  fountains  of  thought 
will  be  broken  up,  and  new  ideas  will  nour  ia  up* 
on  his  mind.  Having  acquired  knowledge  upon 
one  subject,  he  will  begin  to  long  for  knowled^ 
u|>on  other  subjects,  and  having  disdnlined  hia 
mind  somewhat,  as  he  has  been  forcea  to  do  in 
making  his  first  acquirement,  he  will  begin  to 
feel  tiie  value  of  mental  duKipline,  and  lo  poa- 
sess  more  of  it  will  be  his  aim,  until  at  length 
he  will  be  the  owner  of  a  store-house  oi  infor* 
mation,  and  the  master  of  a  well  cultivated  in- 
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tellect    Such  would  teem  to  be  the  legitimate 
coone  of  thingi  with  the  tiller  of  an  un&rtile 

The  Illinois  fanner  need  not,  and  therefore 
will  not,  trouble  his  brain  about  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  soil  or  those  ot  manures,  nor 
•boni  the  pvoper  BMdiodof  brfngiAg  t!ie  two  to*- 

Sthst  MO  tnat  the  beaviett  erop  msy  be  obtaMd. 
e  can  get  heavier  crops  from  ois  luxuriant  prai- 
rie land,  without  the  knowledge  of  these  things, 
than  we,  in  New  England,  with  the  aid  of  tne 
whole  circle  of  sciences,  from  our  stubborn  soil. 
80  long  as  this  is  the  case,  New  England  will 
fturnish  the  most  intellectual  formers.  Here  wiU 
be  the  birth-place  of  the  best  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture.  J.  3*  SU 
May  19, 18d8. 

BBiiAitS8.-^EzceUentt  and  ought  to  be  w^eil 
eensideved  hj  evety  reedsf « 


self^  during  that  time ;  but  I  am  fearful  he  will 
not  initiate  you  into  the  whole  of  his  city  life. 

There  is  probably  no  other  business  where  the 
same  amount  of  capital  is  invested  and  tact  re^ 
ouired,  so  free  from  anxiety  and  care  as  that  of 
naming,  and  by  general  consent,  none  that  pays 
better  in  the  long  mn ;  there  nunr  be  exceptions, 
of  eourse*  No  matter  what  one's  hnsiness  may 
be,  if  he  stickt  to  it,  success  is  almost  certain, 
but  if  there  is  a  rule  without  an  exception  this  is 
one*  It  is  related  that  a  certain  person  undertook 
te  insult  Billy  Gray  bv  telling  hmt  he  remembered 
when  ha  was  only  a  dnmHuer.  ''Ah !  yes,"  said 
BiUy,  bu:t  didn't  I  drum  nM^  Billy  stuck  to 
it,  and  succeeded.  80  will  you,  farmer,  meehanio« 
boot-black,  merchant,  hctorj  girl,  et  omnia,  &c., 
only  f  tick-^tick  to  it — that's  alL     Nobfolk. 

imst  0^  BiU,  IS6%, 


For  fks  New  BngUmi  Fearmer, 
STICK  TO  70X7B  BUBINB88. 

''Gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  separate—yeu  to 
enter  the  arena  of  ahard  profeseion ;  a  knrgepart 
of  yon  I  may  never  see  again,  and  yon  wul  par- 
don me  for  Uie  freedom  of  speech  I  have  used  is 
giving  you  my  parting  advice.  Allow  me  to  sum 
up  the  whole  matter  m  a  few  short  words  which 
have  passed  into  a  maxim.  8hort,  it  is  true,  but 
of  vast  import-^£!lieA;  to  your  6fiam«ts.  Let  come 
what  will,  ee  true  to  your  profession  and  stick  to 
ifr— let  no  consideration  whatever  divert  you  from 
it^— give  to  it  all  the  energy  of  your  nature." 
These  were  the  parting  words  of  Prof.  Sswbll, 
now  dead,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  a  graduating 
class  of  medical  students,  in  the  sprinr  of  1842. 
He  went  on  further  to  say,  that  if  any  or  the  class 
present  had  any  doubts  in  x^gard  to  their  ftituie 
sneoesa  in  business,  if  they  would  follow  the 
maxim  to  the  l)est  of  their  ability  for  ten  ^ears 
and  did  not  succeed  equal  to  their  expectations, 
if  they  would  oome  to  him,  or  acquaint  him  ivith 
the  fact,  he  would  set  them  up  in  business  with  a 
oompetent  income.  About  one*half  of  that  class 
the  writer  of  this  has  kept  the  run  of,  and  they 
have  no  occasion  to  avail  themselves  ef  the  doo- 
tor's  offer,  even  if  he  were  living.  Thus  it  is  in 
eivery  department  of  life.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
one  eecupadon  of  liib  is  more  bonorable  than 
another ;  it  is  the  man  who  honors  the  business, 
and  not  the  butm^B  the  man.  At  the  ]»esent 
day,  there  is  great  need  of  the  applieatioa  of  oui 
tmttr^Stiek  to  your  huBmes*,  and  if  in  eonneetion 
with  this,  John  Randolph's  motto  be  put  in  force 
'*^Pay  a»  you  ^Or'Suocess  is  morally  eertain—fiul- 
we  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  said  a  roUmg  sUme  gaikera  no  moM,  and 
if  the  settinir  hen  does  not  grow  fat,  she  does  not 
wear  herself  out  in  fruitless  ohangea.  So,  young 
man,  farmer  it  may  be*  8Udk  to  &e  farm,  work 
on*  da  not  be  aUiaed  Irom  it  by  the  fine  stories 
which  oome  to  every  one's  earsv  about  the  West^ 
CaHfomia,  and  particularly  of  city  life.  Pay  no 
attention  to  what  that  nioe  young  cousin  of  yours 
has  been  pouring  into  your  ears.  He  has  only 
returned  to  the  old  hxm  to  rusticate  a  few  weeks, 
so  he  says.  If  he  would  only  tell  you  the  whole 
tmthy  you  can  well  afford  to  let  him  ''spread  himF 


VOCTBACTS  AHD  JUBFUSS. 
SCLB  IN  P&TJNINO  TRKISS. 

This  is  my  rule  in  pruning  trees: — '^very 
brandi  that  beareth  not  fruit  is  out  off,  and  every 
branch  that  beareth  is  purged  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  fruit." 

After  the  fruit  is  set  is  the  time  to  prune  and 
pur^e,  that  the  risk  which  is  incurred  oy  pruning 
earher  or  later  than  thn  season— the  risk  of  cut- 
ting off  fruitful  and  leaving  ui^Gruitfiil  branches, 
— ^may  be  avoided. 

Nature  has  given  every  tree  the  most  advanta- 
geous form,  and  man  can  gain  nothing  by  alter- 
ing that  form ;  his  business  is  to  remove  the  un* 
fnutftd,  and  so  feed  and  purge  the  fruitful 
branches  of  the  bearing  tree,  that  it  may  be  a 
profitable  bearer  of  food  and  enjoyment  to  him 
and  his.  c.  c. 

WineheHer,  June,  1868. 

RBiCASKa.**Vary  well,  friend  "C,"  we  are  glad 
of  your  opinion  on  this  important  sublet  But 
branches  on  which  no  fruit  is  set  this  year,  would 
be  quite  likely  to  bear  abundantly  next  year,  if 
they  were  permitted  to  remain. 

PBA&  T&EB  9LI0HT« 

Win  you  inform  me  of  the  cauae  of  Ae  blfglM; 
which  is  upon  my  pear  trees,  and  also  the  reme- 
dy ?  I  have  six  young  trees  which  are  more  or 
less  affected,  and  I  am  fearfbl  I  shall  foee  them } 
they  all  appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  other- 
wise. I  send  you  two  of  the  leaves,  that  you  may 
see  how  it  works. 

I  send  you,  also,  a  leaf  from  an  oleamder*  which 
has  BomeUiing  on  the  back  of  it  which  is  sapping 
the  life  from  the  plant ;  if  you  can  tell  what  they 
are,  and  the  cause  and  remedy,*yott  will  oblige 
my  wife»  who  ia  aroonataot  reaosr  of  your  iralua^ 
ble  paper.  J.  F.  Baymomd. 

Mo^hinion,  May^  1658, 

KBifABX8.**There  is  considerable  ef  the  blight 
tn  pear  trees :  the  subject  of  cure  and  remedy  ha^ 
oflen  been  discussed  with  little  or  no  benefit  to 
the  pear  grower.    We  know  of  no  remedy. 

The  only  safe  remedy  for  the  oleander  is  to 
brush  off  the  insects  carefully  into  a  saucer,  and 
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burn  them ;  this  may  be  done  with  a  feather  or 
^oh  brush.  This  can  well  be  afforded  with  par- 
lor flowers. 


BUTTER  STOCK. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  William  8.  Lincoln, 
Esq.,  of  Worcester,  has  a  cow  that  has  yielded 
eighteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  this  spring.  1 
am  not  informed  as  to  her  specific  name,  if  she 
has  any — ^but  if  she  continue  to  do  as  well  as  this 
through  the  summer,  she  will  be  entitled  to  stand 
alongside  the  famous  '^butter  stock"  from  Fra- 
minffham.  We  have  in  Essex  several  cows  that 
yield  sixteen  jpounds  of  butter  a  week — ^but  none 
that  come  quite  up  to  eighteen— since  the  famed 
Oakes  cow,  which  yielded  more  than  nineteen, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  I  am  glad  this  cow  has  fallen  into 
80  good  hands.  Nooody  understands  dairy  man- 
agement better  than  Mr.  L.,  or  can  tell  his  cow's 
story  with  more  effect.  C&eam  Pot. 

May  31, 1858.  __ 

6HEEP  AND  OATS. 

If  «8.  D.  C,"  of  Sunderland,  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  communication  entitled, 
'^Feeding  Oats  to  Breeding  Sheep,"  from  the  be- 
ginning, ne  will  find  that  the  Question  was  not 
whether  breeding  sheep  should  be  "fat  as  a  hog," 
but  whether  oats  were  injurious  to  breeding 
sheep,  yea  or  nav.  One  writer  whom  I  quoted 
stated  that  he  fed  three  sheep  two  quarts  of  oats 
per  day,  and  lost  his  lambs,  as  he  thought,  in  con- 
sequence. Judging  from  his  statement  lus  sheep 
must  have  been  fat,  but  perhaps  not  as  "fat  as  a 
hog."  What  I  meant  to  suggest  was,  that  per- 
haps his  sheep  lost  their  lanios  because  of  tneir 
condition,  and  not  because  of  the  oats.  But  how 
or  where  he  gets  the  idea  that  I  preferred  poor 
starved  scalawag  sheep  to  raise  lambs  from,  is 
more  than  I  can  imagine. 

N.  Tketfard,  R,  1858.     Solon  H.  Bebbt. 

RHUBARB  PLANT. 

Will  you  or  some  one  of  the  numerous  read- 
ers of  the  Farmer^  ])lease  ^ve  me  information  as 
to  which  of  the  various  kinds  of  rhubarb  is  best 
to  cultivate  solely  for  the  root,  as  a  medicine? 
Also,  information  as  to  the  method  of  raising 
cranberries  from  the  seed,  time  and  mode  of 
planting,  and  oblige  A  Subscribeb. 

Vermont,  June,  1858. 

USB  OF  COAL  TAB. 

'  What  will  coal  tar  in  a  liquid  state  do  towards 
Jkeeping  vines  free  frt>m  insects?  It  will  pre- 
qserve  wood  from  injury  by  worms  and  bugs.  If 
^t  is  used,  it  should  be  quite  weak,  say  a  pint  of 
-tar  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  if  applied  to  the  trunk 
4>f-  peach  and  apple  trees,  it  will  keep  off  borers, 
iby  wetting  a  brown  paper  and  putting  it  around 
4he  trunk  just  below  and  above  the  ground,  or 
*wet  straw  in  it,  and  secure  it  to  the  tree  with 
>f wine,  it  will  be  equally  good.  s.  A.  s. 

TRANSPLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Will  you,  or  some  one  of  your  correspondents. 


separate  and  transplant  strawberry  vines  ?  I  have 
a  nne  bed  which  I  wish  to  enlarge ;  therefore, 
the  above  information  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  A  Young  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^The  early  spring  is  probably  the 
natwal  and  proper  time  to  transplant  strawberry 
plants.  We  do  not  diink  August  or  September 
so  good  as  the  spring. 

AIR-SLAKED  LIME  FOR  PLANTS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  how  I  can  best  apply  air- 
slaked  lime  to  my  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes. 
The  land  is  dry  and  sandy.  Shall  I  put  it  around 
the  plants  at  the  second  hoeing,  or  shall  I  sow 
it  broadcast  and  hoe  it  in  ?  c.  W. 

Indian  Orchard,  Mom,,  Jtme  2,  1858. 

Remarks.— Apply  it  to  the  hill  at  tha  finrt  or 
second  hoeing,  occasionally  omitting  a  row  in  or- 
der to  see  what  the  effect  is. 

WHAT  I  CALL  A  GOOD  COW. 

After  using  what  milk  we  need  for  coffee  and 
tea,  for  a  family  of  four  persons,  we  make  about 
nine  pounds  of  butter  a  week  from  my  eow.  I  call 
her  a  good  one. 

Beading,  R,  1858. 


SATINQ  AND  BUBBFUf  Ow 

BaXCs  Journal  of  EeaUh  says :  ''For  persons 
who  eat  three  times  a  day,  it  is  amply  sufRcient 
to  make  the  last  meal  of  cold  bread-and-butter 
and  a  cup  of  warm  drink.  No  one  can  starve  on 
it,  while  a  perseverance  in  the  habit  soon  begets 
a  vigorous  appetite  for  breakfast  so  promising  of 
a  day  of  comfort'' 

Yes,  yes ;  •  and  by  omitHng  the  third  meal,  the 
individual,  besides  securin|^  a  night  cf  sound 
sleep,  will  not  find  on  awakme  in  the  morning  a 
bad  taste  in  his  mouth  so  iiraieative  of  general 
foulness. 

If  one  would  always  have  a  sweet  month  and 
a  clean  tongue,  he  can  secure  them  both  by  sim* 
ply  ceasing  to  overtax  his  stomach.  This  frequent 
eatinff  is  an  idle,  mischievous  habit,  ruinous  of 
both  health  and  comfort;  and  it  prevents  the  in- 
dividual from  receivine  the  great  amount  of  en* 
joyment  which  it  was  intended  he  should  receive 
from  eating,  and  which  is  necessary  to  perfect 
nutrition. 

Nothing  should  be  eaten  between  the  regular 
meals,  whether  these  meals  are  taken  either  two 
or  three  times  a  day ;  nor  should  one  eat  so  that 
the  quantity  invested  wiQ  induce  heaviness  or 
uncomfortable  feelings. 

The  cook  tastes  the  food  she  prepares ;  and  br 
this  frequent  tasting  she  destroys  both  the  relish 
for  her  meals,  and  her  health.  There^  are  many 
housekeepers  who  have  the  same  pernicious  habit. 

We  know  farmers  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
summer  day,  during  which  they  have  eaten  heart- 
ily five  times,  and  worked  hard  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night,  eat  freely  just 
before  going  to  bed. 

The  stomach,  already  enfeebled  by  constant 
working  under  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
has  now  imposed  on  it  an  impracticable  task,  and 


please  to  inform  me  which  is  the  best  time  to  the  men  lie  down  to  sleep !    Next  morning  they 
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•re  nerveless — ^have  scaroelv  slept  all  niffht — ^feel 
more  wearied  than  they  did  when  they  lay  down 
-'-and,  on  the  whole,  think  the  farmer  lives  a 
do^s  life.  So  he  does,  so  far  as  he  sinks  to  mere 
animalism — living  to  eat— taxing  his  digestive 
apparatus  at  the  expense  of  health,  life,  and  life's 
enjoyments.  So  on  from  day  to  day,  till  nature 
makes  a  desperate  effort  to  rid  the  bod^  of  the 
superfluous  rood  introduced  into  it,  burning  it  up 
hj  fever,  or  expelling  it  by  some  different  reme- 
dial effort. 

Farmers,  being  so  much  in  the  open  pjr,  with 
abundant  i^xerdse,  should  be  the  healthiest  peo- 

Sle ;  but,  like  others  who  are  cursed  with  "aotm- 
imee  of  bread,''  they  are  rheumatic,  bilious,  dy- 
speptic This  is  a  shame  and  a  sin.  Farmers ! 
it  is  sin.  Your  liver  complaints,  chill  fevers,  etc, 
are  as  unnecessary  as  is  the  plague.  Health  and 
sweet  sleep  will  come  to  you  wnen  you  need,  unless 
bj  bad  habits  you  drive  them  away.  **QOf  and 
sin  no  more." — Life  lUtutraUd, 


0ATTL9  DZSSABX. 

Mr.  EDITOB:*-Can  you  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents give  us  information  about  a  disease 
among  our  young  cattle  ?  About  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember last,  a  party  walking  over  a  pasture  be- 
longing to  one  of  mv  neighbors  found  a  fine  calf 
dead,  which  had  probably  been  so  three  or  four 
days.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  pas- 
ture is  on  a  high  hill,  one  of  the  best  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  has  been  used  as  a  pasture  for  thirty 
years.  Some  davs  after  another  calf  was  found 
dead,  and  a  few  days  after  two  more  died.  The 
owners  then  removed  those  remainingfrom the 
pasture  and  bled  them  in  the  neck.  Was  this  a 
judicious  course? 

The  next  day  another  died  and  the  day  after 
another.  These  last  had  probably  contracted 
the  disease  before  their  removal  from  the  pasture. 
I  saw  the  last  one  while  sick  (for  it  was  well  at 
night  and  died  before  noon  the  next  day.)  It 
staggered  about,  lying  down  and  rising  often. 
Its  eyes  rolled  around.  The  body  was  swelled 
slighUv  and  a  white  froth  came  firom  its  mouth. 
I  should  think  its  head  and  stomach,  was  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  A  week  after,  a  vearling^  was 
found  dead  in*the  same  pasture.  The  remaining 
cattle,  consisting  of  yearlings  and  two  years  olo, 
were  driven  from  the  pasture  and  bled,  (with  the 
exception  of  some  half-doxen  owned  by  a  man 
living  at  a  distance,)  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
calves,  vis.,  in  the  neck.  The  amount  of  blood 
taken  varied  from  one  to  two  quarts.  The  num- 
ber bled  was  eighteen.  Those  remaining  lived 
and  were  in  go(^  condition  when  taken  from  the 
pasture.  It  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  turn  cattle  of  the  same  age  into  the  pasture 
this  spring,  but  it  proved  otherwise  for  about  a 
week  after  the  owner  had  turned  his  cattle  to 

Ksture  a  fine  yearling,  one  of  the  calves  which 
d  escaped  last  year,  died.  In  a  pasture  on  the 
same  hill,  a  short  distance  firom  tne  one  noticed 
above,  a  calf  died  last  year.  It  was  skinned  by 
.he  owner  and  buried.  I  ought  to  have  said  be- 
fore, that  in  the  first  named  pasture  the  cattle 
which  died  were  neither   opened  nor  buried, 


were  buried.  This  spring,  a  few  days  after  the 
young  cattle  were  turned  into  the  last  named  pas- 
ture, a  yearling  died.  Bein^  much  interested, 
three  of  us  examined  this  animal.  It  could  not 
have  been  dead  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  hours. 
It  lay  in  a  clump  of  spruce  bushes,  where  it  had 
apparently  laid  down  a  short  distance  from  the 
others,  and  after  a  short  stryggle  died.  Its  bodv 
was  swelled,  but  the  neck  was  very  much  swelled. 
Upon  opening  the  skin  the  neck  was  very  black, 
the  neck  veins  much  swelled.  The  body  looked  as 
natural  as  common.  The  peck  or  second  stom- 
ach was  swelled  very  hard,  and  the  inside  skin  as 
rotton  as  wet  brown  paper,  and  of  a  chocolate 
color.  The  rest  of  the  body  was  a  natural  color. 
The  head,  neck  and  stomach  appear  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  Would  poison  produce  the 
above  result  ?  They  die  so  suddenly  there  seems 
to  be  no  chance  for  the  application  of  remedies. 
Would  it  be  best  to  remove  cattle  of  that  age 
firom  the  pasture?  Since  writing  the  above, 
another  yearling  died,  the  appearances  indicating 
the  same  disease.  Will  Dr.  Dadd  or  some  other 
veterinary  physician  give  his  opinion  ?  B. 

Campion,  1858. 

Remabks. — ^Wecan  throw  no  light  on  this  un- 
fortunate visitation  of  disease.  Dr.  Dadd  will 
impart  any  informaUon  he  may  possess,  but  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  to  do  it  through  his  own  ex- 
cellent JoumdL  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  him 
reply  through  our  columns,  but  will  copy  with 
pleasure  firom  his  own. 


JPbr  <&•  New  SngUmd  Parmar* 
THB  HOBSa  POWJDB  MOWJDB. 

I  want  to  hear  the  click  of  this  implement. 
The  abundant  grass  waving  over  the  plains  in- 
vites its  use  Imperfect  as  have  been  most  of 
those  that  have  been  brought  forward,  either 
tlurough  defect  of  principle  or  material  used  in 
their  constructions,  still  they  are  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  ordinary  scjrthe  operation.  I 
know  a  single  machine,  of  Manny's  pattern,  with 
which  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of  grass 
have  been  cut  within  the  last  three  years,  aver- 
aging, at  least,  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre, 
on  time  not  exceeding  fifty  minutes  to  the  acre* 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Allen's  pattern 
has  been  used  to  better  advantage  than  this. 
Either  of  them  will  be  a  saving  of  one-half  the 
expense  of  cutting  by  the  scythe  Will  farmers 
neglect  such  a  boon,  when  they  can  grasp  it  at 
their  pleasure  ?  Esasx. 

<Am€  10, 1858. 


To  Tell  thb  Numbeb  of  Datb  in  the 
Month  bt  Counting  the  Knuckles. — By 
counting  the  knuckles  on  the  hand,  with  the 
spaces  between  them,  all  the  months  with  thirty- 
one  da}rs  will  fall  on  the  knuckles ;  and  those 
with  thirty  days,  or  less  will  oome  on  the  spaces. 
January,  first  knuckle;  February,  first  space; 
March,  second  knuckle;  April,  second  space; 
May,  third  knuckle;  June,  third  space;  July,. 
fourth  knuckle ;  August,  first  knuckle ;  Septem- 
ber,  first  space ;  October,  second  knuckle ;  No- 
though  the  twp  calves  i^hich  died  near  t^^  he:i^.  ^"S^h^  :iC^^.S£d  ,^^m  ;/£:«:«<9£0tsr.  iiens  fatg«wtici<k 
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J^  the  £i€t9  Sngkmd 
THB  TBUX  VOWI»-miLl>OW. 
BT  LEANDER  WKTHKRHTJm 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  gnws,  and  by 
some  botanists  oonsiderea  of  different  genera, 
called  fowl-meadow  by  the  fanners.  One  of  them 
is  called  Poa  ioratina  by  Qray,  and  the  other 
Olyceria  nervata^  the'  latter  being  indigenous  to 
America  uid  the  former  to  Uermany.  The 
American  grass  is  called  Poa  nervata  by  Willde- 
now,  and  most  of  the  old  botanists;  also  by  Wood, 
in  his  <'Class-Book  of  Botany.''  In  Flint's 
^'Grasses  and  Forage  Plants"  it  is  called  Poa 
nervataf  with  the  popular  English  names,  Mea- 
dow Spear  grass,  Nerved  Manna  irrass.  The  for- 
mer, whose  cut  was  given  in  the  JFarmer  of  kst 
month,  is  called  in  the  same  work,  Poa  setoUna ; 
English  names.  Fowl-meadow — ^False  red-top*  It 
is  tuso  called  a  native  of  Germany.  The  oojeot 
of  preparing  this  article,  is  to  show  that  the 
American  Poa  nenakh  or  Glffceria  nenKUa,  and 
not  the  German  jmss,  Poa  ««ro^iaa  or  Poa /«r- 

tUi9,  is  the  TEUB  FOWL-MBADOW  QlUMS  of  OUT  in 

tervals  and  wet  meadows  or  swamps. 

The  first  description  of  the  agricultural  value 
of  this  grass  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  con- 
tained in  the  '^Essays  upon  Field-Husbandrv  in 
New  England,"  by  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  was  written  in  1748  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

After  claimii^  Indian  oom  as  s  native  of  this 
continent,  Mr.  Imoi  adds,  "There  are  two  soits  of 
grass  which  are  natives  of  the  country,  which  I 
would  recommend,  —  these  are  Herds-grass, 
(known  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  Timothy- 
grass,)  the  other  ia  Fowl-meadow,  sometimes 
called  Duck-grass,  and  sometimes  Swamp-wire 
Gnus,  It  is  said  that  Herds-grass  was  first  found 
in  a  swamp  in  Piscataqua  (now  Portsmouth,)  by 
one  Herd,  who  propagated  the  same ;  that  Fowl- 
meadow-pass  was  brought  into  a  poor  piece  of 
meadow  in  Dedham,  by  ducks  and  other  wild  wa- 
ter-fowl, and  therefore  called  by  such  an  odd 
name.  It  is  snppoeed  to  be  brought  into  the 
meadows  at  Hartford  hj  the  annual  floods,  and 
oalled  there  Swamp-wire  grass.  Of  these  two 
sorts  of  natural  grass,  tiie  fowl-grass  is  much  the 
best  I  it  grows  tall  and  thick,  makes  a  more  soft 
and  pliable  hay  than  Herds-grass,  and  eonse- 
anently  will  be  more  fit  for  pressing,  in  order  to 
snip  off  with  our  horses ;  besides,  it  is  a  good 
mss,  not  in  abundance  inferior  to  English  grass. 
It  yields  a  good  burden,  three  loads  to  the  acre. 
It  must  be  sowed  in  low,  moist  land.  Our  drained 
land,  (meaning  swamps,)  when  it  is  of  sufficient 
age,  is  land  very  agreeable  to  this  sort  of  grass. 
As  the  seed  is  very  fine,  there  is  danger  of  sow- 
ing it  too  thick,  as  some  have  done,  so  as  to 
eome  up  thick  like  hair ;  this  is  a  loss  of  seed  and 
premdicial  to  the  grass. 

When  you  bring  to  a  swamp  bv  flowing — 
have  killed  your  bashes,  and  have  ditched  your 
land,  and  got  il  a  little  dry,  vou  ma^  sow 
the  seed  among  the  trees  and  the  bushes ;  it  will 
eome  up  and  establish  itself,  and  prevent  bad 
grasses  from  taking  possession  i  then  you  may 
dear  off  the  wood  ana  brush  at  your  leisure,  and 
vou  will  have  good  grass  to  mow  as  fast  as  the 
land  is  cleare£  I  have  seen  It  now  knee  high 
where  the  dead  biush  were  very  thick. 


*'This  grass  has  another  good  quality,  whiflll 
renders  it  very  valuable  in  a  country^  where  help 
is  so  much  wanting ;  it  will  not  spoil  or  sulfoiv 
although  it  stand  beyond  the  common  times  to9 
mowing.  Clover  will  be  lost,  in  a  great  measure^ 
if  it  be  not  cut  in  the  inroper  season.  ^  Spear« 
grass,  commonly  called  ijiglish  grass,  if  it  stands 
too  long,  will  be  but  litde  better  than  rye  straw ; 
if  this  outstand  the  time,  it  is  best  to  let  it  stand 
till  ikete  comes  up  a  second  growth,  and  then  it 
will  do  tolerabljr  well ;  but  this  fowl-grass  may 
be  mowed  any  time  f^om  Jmlv  to  October. 

**Otte  of  my  sons  told  me,  that  at  New  Fairfield, 
he  saw  some  stacks  of  it,  that  the  people  iM 
him  were  cut  in  October  i  he  pulled  out  some  of 
the  hay ;  it  looked  green,  and  n«d  a  good  smell. 
This  is  a  great  eonvenienee  in  tiaoe  of  sickness, 
or  anv  otoor  casualty  whereby  we  may  be  hin* 
dwed  firom  mowing  in  season.  This  good  prop* 
erty  renders  it  a  fit  sort  of  grass  for  a  new  coun- 
try, where  we  often  have  business  crowded  too- 
hard  upon  us.  Although  Herds-grass  be  a  valu- 
able sort,  yet  the  Fowl-meadow  has  quite  eclipsed 
its  glory." 

In  a  subse<^uent  essay  Mr.  Eliot,  alluding  to 
this  grass,  agam  remarks : 

''In  a  former  essay,  I  mentioned  the  strange 
and  peculiar  propeih^  of  Fowl-meadow  grass, 
that  it  will  hold  out  to  be  in  season  for  cutting 
from  the  beginning  of  July  till  some  time  in  Oc- 
tober; this!  wondered  at,  but  viewing  sobmoI 
it  attentively,  I  think  I  have  found  the  reason  of 
it  When  it  is  grown  about  three  fbet  high  it 
then  ^s  down,  but  does  not  rot  like  other  grass 
when  lodged ;  in  a  little  time  after  it  is  thns 
fkllen  down,  at  everjF  joint  it  puts  forth  a  new 
branch;  now  to  maintain  this  voung  brood  of 
suckers  there  must  be  a  plentiral  course  of  sap 
oonveyed  up  through  the  main  stem  or  straw;  by 
this  means  the  grass  is  kept  green  and  fit  for 
mowing  aU  this  wng  perioo. 

''Whether  this  young  prowth  from  the  jointo 
be  owing  to  the  horisontal  positiou  of  the  straw, 
or  whether  it  is  a  oonfirmation  of  that  doctrine 
that  the  joints  of  nlanU  are  seed-vessels,  I  leave 
for  Naturalists  to  detennine. 

"I  find  by  experience  that  the  best  time  to 
mow  this  grass,  is  when  these  new  blanches  ot 
suckers  have  obtained  their  fall  growth." 

Thus  have  I  ecpied  in  ftiH  what  Mr.  Eliot's  Es- 
says contain  on  this  interesting  topic  to  the  lur- 
mer. 

In  the  Patent  Offioe  Report  of  1863,  is  a  state* 
ment  relative  to  tUs  same  species  of  jprass,  by 
Archibald  Jones,  Frankfort,  State  of  Maine.  Savs 
Mr.  Jones : — ^"Among  our  native  gnsses,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  Fowl-meadow,  which  grew 
wild  at  Madawaska  before  it  was  settled  by  the 
Acadian  French.  It  flourishes  best  on  intervals, 
which  in  the  spring  are  overflowed,  receiving  a 
rich  deposite  of  sedument.  It  ff^ows  weU  also  on 
land  artificially  flowed,  provided  the  water  be 
drawn  c^  before  warm  weather,  and  the  land  well 
drained;  if  not,  water^grasses  will  prevail  over 
the  Fowl-meadow.  Under  ihvorable  circumstan- 
ces sueh  as  indicated,  it  produces  a  more  valua- 
ble crop  than  other  grasses.  Water  lying  upon 
it  all  winter  will  kiU  it;  but  an  oocasionia  over- 
flow will  not. 

"Cutting  it  three  or  four  years  beficxre  the  seed 
ripens,  wiu  cause  it  to  disappear.    For  hay,  it 
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should  no^  be  cut  before  the  seed  is  ripe.  When 
sown,  it  tillers  like  rye  and  wheat,  and  in  such 
cases  is  short  lived.  To  meadows  that  have  been 
cut  two  years  in  succession,  before  the  seed  is 
ripe,  harrowing  is  beneficial,  and  by  breaking  the 
lone  and  fibrous  roots,  the  plants  are  multiplied. 
If  the  meadow  be  soft  and  miry  it  should  be  har- 
rowed in  the  spring  before  the  frost  is  out. 

When  feeding  out  the  hay,  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  save  the  seed,  chaff  and  all,  and  sow  it  on 
swales,  moist  upland,  and  well  drained  lowlands 
that  are  occasionally  submerged.  In  all  situa- 
tions it  produces  seed  in  abundance,  which  will 
readily  germinate  among  other  grasses.  Sown 
liberally  over  moist  mowing-fields,  it  serves  to 
keep  out  foul  vegetation,  otherwise  prevalent. — 
Every  farmer  should  cultivate  a  small  patch  for 
seed  to  be  used  as  aforesaid. 

Fowl-meadow  makes  excellent  fodder  for  sheen 
and  cows ;  but  for  horses  it  is  too  fine  to  distenu 
the  bowels  when  fed  with  grain.  However  large 
ike  produce,  it  is  never  coarse,  the  buts  being 
eaten  with  the  same  relish  as  the  finer  parts ; 
consequently  there  is  little  or  no  waste.  If  the 
burden  be  heavy,  it  does  not  fall  fiat  by  its  own 
weight,  but  'cripples,'  the  lower  part  near  the 
ground  with  the  top  erect.  If  bent  down  by  a 
summer  freshet,  new  plants  start  from  the  joints 
and  increase  the  yielcl  without  rot  or  decay. 

''The  stalks  of  this  grass  near  the  ground  are 
small  and  wiry,  and  fuli  of  joints,  containing  lit- 
tle moisture,  consequently  are  easily  made  into 
hay ;  and  as  the  upper  portions  are  small  and 
limber,  it  is  very  little  affected  hj  rains  while  ly- 
ing in  cock  in  the  field.  Hence  it  is  easily  cured 
for  the  mow  or  the  stack." 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  JTones,  he  refers  to  Mr. 
Eliot  as  quoted  above ;  he  also  adds  that  "it  is  a 
native  grass  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  grow- 
ing abundantly  on  the  intervals  of  the  St.  John's 
b«ore  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Wild  lands 
vleared  near  the  intervals  of  Madawaska  require 
no  seeding,  the  seed  bavins  been  diffused  by  the 
moose,  deer  and  cattle,  feeding  on  the  mss." 
.  "For  cattle  and  sheep  it  is  preferrea  by  those 
best  acouainted  with  it,  to  Timothy  or  herds- 
grass.  It  never  rusts,  and  may  stand  late  with- 
out suffering  injury, — is  easily  cured,  a  ton  of  it 
occupying  a  less  space,  it  is  said,  tluui  any  other 
kind  of  hay. 

Fowl-meadow  is  like  red-top.  On  lands  suit- 
able for  it,  the  crop  is  superior  to  red-top.  Un- 
less seeded  once  in  two  or  three  years  it  runs  out. 
•It  is  most  grown  in  the  country  back  of  Port- 
land, where  seed  enough  insy  be  obtained,  and 
that,  too,  of  the  right  kind.  The  best  time  to  sow 
the  seed  is  in  August,  when  Nature  sows  the 
aeed«  It  may,  like  other  grass  seeds,  be  sown 
at  any  time  and  with  any  other  kinds.  If  the 
seed  be  scarce,  a  peck  per  acre,  on  suitable  land, 
will  soon  spread  over  the  whole.  It  will  grow 
on  any  land  not  too  wet,  but  best  on  lands  sub- 
ject to  overflowing  by  spring  freshets,  if  well 
drained,  after  the  waters  subside.  A  common 
fault  is,  that  such  lands  are  not  well-drained,  and 
consequently,  the  water-msses  crowd  out  the 
Fowl-meadow.  Dry  weauer  has  but  little  effea 
upon  Fowl-meadow." 

The  two  descriptions  of  the  True  Fowl-meadow, 
native  American,  Foa  nenHxtOf  the  former  by  the 
Rey.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Eillingworth,  Cu,  110  years 


ago,  and  the  latter  by  Archibald  Jones,  of  Frank- 
fort, Me.,  are  the  fullest  and  best  in  print,  and 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Farmerf  where  they 
may  be  read  and  referred  to  in  time  to  come. 

I  shall  next  invite  attention  to  George  Sin* 
clair's  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis,  or  an 
account  of  the  results  of  experiments  on  th'^ 
produce  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the  different 
grasses  and  other  plants  used  for  food  for  the 
more  valuabe  domestic  animals,  instituted  hj  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  prepared  and  published 
in  1824. 

His  experiments  with  the  two  grasses  under 
consideration,  the  German  grass,  Foa  serotina 
or  /eriilis  and  the  American  or  Foa  nervoto,  or 
Olyceria  nervata  of  Gray,  resulted  as  follows : 

The  German  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering 
produced  per  acre,  weighed  while  green,  \6fiMt 
lbs. ;  soil  sandy  loam ;  loss  by  curing,  9000  lbs. ; 
hay  when  dry,  6,653  lbs.  Wnen  ripe,  per  acre, 
14,973  lbs.  I  loss  by  curing,  6,738 ;  weight  when 
dry,  84^35  lbs.  i  weight  of  the  nutritive  matter, 
733  lbs. ;  this  exceeds,  when  ripe,  that  of  the 

Sroduce  cut  in  flower,  in  the  proportion  of  6  to 
t  and  the  produce  of  the  latter-math  to  that  at 
the  time  oi  flowering  is  as  3  to  6 ;  and  to  the 
same,  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  3  to  10. 

In  resard  to  early  growth  this  grass  ranks  next 
to  meadow  fox-tail,  cock's-foot  or  orchard-grass 
and  tall  oat.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  latter- 
math  should  be  more  nutritious  than  at  the  time 
of  flowering ;  but  this  is  owing  to  its  property  of 
sending  fordi  a  succession  of  flowering  culms 
until  frost  comet ;  hence  the  names, /eri»/i9  and 
aeroHna,  M.  Host  and  Schrader  speak  of  it  as 
a  grass  suited  in  Germany  to  moist  pastures  and 
river-banks. 

The  American  grass,  the  true  Fowl-meadow, 
produced  per  acre  while  in  the  state  of  flowering, 
21,780  lbs.;  loss  in  drying,  13,612  lbs.;  when 
dry,  weiffhed  8,167  lbs. ;  when  the  seed  was  ripe, 
21,780  lbs.;  loss  drying  13,068  lbs.;  when  dry, 
weighed  8,712  lbs. ;  nutritive  matter  1,616  lbs. ; 
the  same  whether  cut  while  in  flower  or  when  the 
seed  is  ripe,  the  weight  at  the  time  of  cutting 
both  beinff  the  same ;  a  circumstance,  says  Mr. 
Sinclair,  that  occurs  with  no  other  grass.  -The 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  latter-math  exceed  that 
of  most  other  grasses.  The  root-leaves  are  pro- 
duced on  a  shoot,  standing  fan-like  in  two  rows, 
and  are  very  succulent. 

It  is  a  remarkably  hardy  grass.  In  Feb.,  1814, 
after  a  very  severe  winter,  this  species  of  Poa 
was  perfectly  green  and  succulent,  while  not  a 
single  other  spedes,  of  nearly  300  about  it,  re- 
mained in  a  healthful  state. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  says  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, the  Scotchman,  where  the  winters  are  long- 
er and  more  severe  and  the  summers  warmer 
than  in  our  climate.  Experience  enables  me  to 
state  l^at  this  graas  possesses  valuable  proper- 
ties for  agricultural  purposes, — ^that  it  is  a  valu- 
able pasture  grass  wnere  the  soil  is  not  too  dry. 

Ger.  gran.    Am.gro$9, 
PrtMhMMperscm,wbeBfloinrtaf lft,flM  Ibt.    SITMilM. 

l^ttndrrins..-. -^^'^  **  ^^^^^  *' 

Dry  tu^.veigbtor. tfifA  "  84W  " 

ProiliMM  per  MrewliM  ripe 14,078  «  31,780  «< 

l«f»  10  dryfiif M •^TSS  «  U,068  •< 

NttiritiMi,  iralglit  of. 788  <«  ifiit  << 

Thus  does  it  appear  that  the  true  fowl-meadow 
is  superior  to  Uie  other  called  by  some  f^nnert 
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''bastard  fowl-inefidow,''the  German  grass.  They 
resemble  each  other  in  appearanee,  and  by  many 
botanists,  are  regarded  as  different  species  of  the 
same  genus,  both  being  esteemed  as  Yaluable  ag- 
ricultural grasses ;  the  AmericaUt  however,  beins 
Quite  superior  to  the  German,  allowing  a  good 
Scotchman  to  be  judge,  and  one,  too,  whose  name 
ranks  among  the  ablest  agricultural  writers  Great 
Britain  has  ever  produced.  Loudon,  in  his  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Plants,  calls  Poa  Neroata  a  native 
of  North  America ;  and  Foa  faiilU  or  seroHna, 
a  native  of  Germany. 

John  Sinclair,  in  his  "Code  of  Agriculture,** 
speaking  of  Poa  fertUis,  says^  it  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  possesses  considerable  merit,  on 
account  of  its  early  and  productive  growth,  deem- 
ing it  as  being  better  adapted  for  "hay  than  de- 
pasturing." Poa  nerviMta,  he  says,  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  is  distin^ished  for  its  nu- 
tritive quality,--*affecting  moist  soil,  that  is  per- 
fecdy  drained,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  in  the 
composition  of  pastures,  andT  is  very  hardy,  the 
herbage  being  nch  and  succulent.  i)avid  Low, 
in  his  "Practical  Agriculture,"  speaks  of  Poafer^ 
tm*  as  a  native  of  Germany,  where  it  is  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  superior  pasture  grasses,  where  it 
grows  in  wet  soils  and  near  rivers. 

Lawson,  in  his  "Agricultural  Manual,"  speaks 
of  the  German  grass,  as  Poa  fertilia  or  Mtrotina^ 
fertile  meadow  grass,  as  a  grass  growing  natur- 
ally in  rich  and  moist  soils ;  and  of  Poa  nervata, 
nerved-seeded  meadow  grass,  as  a  native  of  North 
America,  stating  that  it  was  introduced  in  Bri- 
tain in  1822,  and  is  an  early  spring  grass. 

It  will  have  been  observed  Dy  the  reader,  that 
the  English  botanists,  agricultural  experimenters 
and  writers,  agree  in  caUing  Poa  nervaia  the  true 
Fowl-meadow  gross ;  also,  in  calling  it  a  native 
product  of  North  America.  Botanists  of  this 
country,  from  Willdenow  down  to  Gray  and  Tor- 
rey,  are  all  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  NuttaU, 
who  calls  it  iriza  Canaderuis. 

In  Dr.  Willich's  "Domestic  EncTclopiedia," 
published  in  Philadelphia,  1821, It  is  csiled  Herds- 
grass,  White-top,  Fowl-meadow  grass  of  East 
Jersey.  Dr.  Miuilenberff  thinks  it  the  same  as 
Agrostia  ttricta  of  Willdenow.  [In  this  he  is  in 
error,  for  it  is  the  Poa  nervaia  of  Willdenow.] 
It  is  particularly  adapted  to  wet,  low  ladds.  It 
mats  and  consolidates  the  surface,  continues  many 
years,  excluding  every  other  grass,  and  weeds. 
Many  worthless  swampy  spots  in  the  low  parts 
of  New  Jersey  have  been  made  valuable  graz- 
ing land  by  this  grass,  loaded  wagons  having 
passed  over  places  which  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore sowing  it  would  scarcely  admit  an  animal  to 
walk  over  without  miring. 

It  makes  excellent  hay,  cattle  preferring  it  to 
either  Timothy  or  Clover,  it  being  better  than 
the  former,  because  finer  and  more  succulent. 
The  same  bulk  of  herds-grass,  [Fowl-meadow] 
will  weigh  one-third  more  than  the  same  of  Tim- 
oth)r.  Four  tons  is  a  common  crop  for  an  acre. 
It  yields  no  second  crop,  but  affords  excellent 
late  and  early  pasturage.  It  was  first  brought 
to  New  Jersey  from  New  England,  by  the  late 
Wm.  Foster ;  and  introduced  into  Pennsylvania 
about  1810. 

Dr.  Willich  concludes  this  article  bv  adding. 
The  Red -top  and  White-top  are  varieties  of  the 
above  ["Herds-grass"]  species  of  grass.    The 


latter  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  *red-top  is 
particularly  valuable,  as  it  will  grow  and  sod  the 
first  year  on  banks,  where  no  other  grass  wiU 
thrive. 

Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  editor  of  the  old  New 
England  Fanner,  MjBfitAB  grass  is  called  Herds- 
srass  and  White-top  at  the  South ;  and  we  be* 
lieve  it  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  Flo- 
rin, first  brought  ioto  notice  by  Dr.  Kichardson, 
an  English  writer  on  Agriculture.  Fiorin  is 
Agroetis  stolonifera,  Creeping-bent ;  and  Fowl- 
meadow  is  Agroatia  striata,  Upright-bent. 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  Fessenden  most  undoubt- 
edly labored  under  a  misapprehension,  for  he 
acknowledges  before  closing  his  article,  his  want 
of  information  or  ability  to  answer  the  following 
questions  proposed  by  Chas.  W.  Macomber,  of 
Marshfield,  and  published  in  the  N,  E,  Farmer 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  as  follows : 

1.  What  are  the  properties  and  uses  of  Fowl- 
meadow  grass  ? 

2.  What  soil  is  best  adapted  to  it  P 

3.  Will  it  answer,  provided  the  soil  is  over- 
fiowed  sometimes  by  salt  water  P 

4.  In  what  manner  should  the  soil  be  prepared 
for  the  seed  P 

5.  The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  P 

These  inquiries  have  all  been  answered  in  this 
article,  but  the  third,  which  is  so,  by  stating  it  is 
not  a  salt  marsh  grass. 

John  Lowell,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  and 
after  recommending  Herds-grass,  white  and  red 
Clover  and  Red-top,  says,  we  want  no  more.  They 
are  better  for  us  than  any  of  your  outlandish 
jprasses.  But  wait,  gentlemen,  I  reply :  There 
is  the  Yankee  grass,  unknown  to  many  of  you, 
but  well  known  to  the  owner  of  the  extensive 
meadows  on  Charles  river, — ^the  Fowl-meadow 
grass. 

If  this  truly  Yankee  grass  could  be  translated 
to  all  the  meadow  bottoms  and  the  naturally 
moist,  cold,  half-peaty  lands  of  New  Englana, 
their  produce  would  at  least  be  doubled.  It  is 
difficult  to  procure  the  seed ;  but  its  value  is  be- 
yond all  calculation.  Low  meadows  are  furnished 
with  Carices,  unfit  for  forage.  We  have  then 
one  species  of  grass  not  usually  known  or  culti- 
vated, that  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  no  idle 
speculation,  but  sober  fact,  and  unless  a  defender 
of  ignorance  will  maintain  that  the  Fowl-meadow 
grass  can  only  flourish  in  the  Dedham  meadows, 
where  first  observed  in  Massachusetts,  our  agri- 
culture has  much  to  gain  by  the  active,  earnest, 
and  assiduous  propagation  of  this  grass. 

So  much  from  Mr.  Lowell,  one  of  the  best 
Agricultural  writers  New  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Dr.  Bigeiow,  in  his  Plants  of  Boston  and  Vi- 
cinity, 3a  edition,  speaks  of  Poa  nervoto.  Fowl- 
meadow  or  Meadow-spear  gnM,  but  says  noth- 
ing of  Poa  serotina,  the  Fowl-meadow  of  Dr. 
Gray ;  both  Professors  of  the  same  University. 

Dr.  Dewey,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  his  Report  on  the  Herba- 
ceous Plants  of  Massachusetts,  gives  Poaneroata^ 
Meadow-spear  grass.  Fowl-meadow  grass  j  but 
says  nothing  of  Poa  eerotina,  it  not  being  an 
American  grass. 

Having  now  set  forth,  authoritatively  and  quite 
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elaborately,  m  seen  by  the  writen  cited,  the 
daime  of  the  Poa  nerwda^  represented  in  the  fine 
cut,  above,  to  the  name  of  rowl-meadow  grass, 
it  is  hoped  that  both  farmers  and  botanisti^  will 
hereafter  distinguish  between  the  "Yankee  flnrM^t" 
and  the  Dutch  grass,  calling  the  former,  aa  has 
been  dearly  illustrated  is  its  rightful  daim,  and 
not  the  latter.  The  Tbue  Fowi^-Meadow,  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  most  valuable  indigenous 
grass  of  the  American  continent,  and  being  sur- 
passed by  few  if  any  exotics* 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  genendly  well  known,  that 
anthradte  ashes — ^long  considered  worthless  to 
vegetation,  and  an  injury  to  the  soil — are  endued 
with  properties  rendering  them  somewhat  valua- 
IHo  aa  manure.  Those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  cities  and  other  places  where  this  ooal  is  used 
as  fud,  and  where  the  ashes  can  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  and  at  small  cost,  will  find  this 
artide  a  matter  of  importance  to  their  farming 
interests,  if  properly  applied.  All  ashes  aot  fa- 
vorably on  plants  in  general,  and  ahoold  never 
be  thrown  away. 

Dr.  Dana  says,  in  his  "Muck  Manual,**  that 
from  4  to  8  pounds  in  every  100  parts  are  valua- 
ble to  the  farmer ;  and  that  the  composition  of 
anthradte  aidies  is  very  nearly  that  of  soil  de- 
prived of  its  gdne. 

In  referring  to  some  carefully  made  analyses, 
Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  said,  "they  ena- 
ble the  chemist  who  has  studied  these  subsets, 
to  say  at  once,  and  with  oonfldence,  that  this  ash 
is  of  some  value  as  a  manure,  and  should  by  dl 
means  be  so  applied  in  cases  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained cheaply.'* 

"In  looking  at  the  nature  of  these  resnUa,**  he 
adds,  "we  may  draw  the  general  oondumon,  that 
in  the  ash  of  anthradte  coal,  we  have  in  every  100 
pounds,  from  4  to  8  pounds  of  vduable  ingrffomic 
materid,  of  a  nature  suitable  for  adding  to  any 
soil  re(|uiring  manures." 


WS  JUnw  XT  WOUX4>  BJXV 


W*  hMv  U  wmU  niB,  Ibr  sR  (te 
A  ipirit,  OB  riaader  rafeM  of  nlia, 

Wm  lowcrlBf  tto  golttoa  taMktitdatm 
bito  Um  «»|Mty  MMtkjal, 

Of  marshes  and  nrunps  and  dismal  iena.- 
Seooplng  tbe  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers, 

IMppiaf  fhc  Jewels  oat  of  tiia  sea, 
To  spriakle  ttksm  osmr  ttw  hndla  AoMro! 


Wo  knew  It  weald  raia,  for  the  poptara  showed 

The  wWfee  of  their  lasffis    Hw  emher  gfaln 

Bhmak  In  tbe  wind    end  the  ttghtniag  now 

Is  tangled  in  Iremnlons  akolBa  of  vain ! 

T.  B. 


9*  Do  you  not  expend  time  enough  each  vaar 
running  after  your  neighbors'  toola  to  pay  ror  a 
complete  outfit?  Some  men  do,  and  eiAaust  the 
patience  and  respect  of  a  good  neighbor  beside. 


Jhr  Urn  Nnf  Mkgimmt  Funrntf. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  ft^uent 
discussions  in  the  Farmer  upon  the  comparative 
value  of  the  pear  and  quince  as  a  stock  for  the 
pear  sdon,  have  afforded  me  amusement  rather 
than  instruction.  They  show  that  prejudice  and 
ultnusm  still  influence  to  a  great  extent  those 
counsels  which  ought  of  dl  others  to  be  eminent- 
ty  practiod.  If  after  so  many  years  of  tml, 
unoer  so  many  difficult  circumstances,  the  proper 
culture  of  the  pear  is  still  an  open  and  unsetlled 
question,  what  point  in  the  theory  of  fhrminff 
can  be  considered  as  fully  established  P  I  haa 
supposed,  until  the  discussions  dluded  to  made 
theur  appearance,  that  there  was  very  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  fruit-growers  on  the 
subject.  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  conceded  that 
botn  systems  of  culture  have  their  advantages ; 
and  oertainlv  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  in  the 
arguments  of  }  ous  correspondents  to  satisfy  me 
that  such  is  not  the  fact. 

In  my  view,  the  whole  matter  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  soil,  climate  ana  the  desires 
of  the  cultivator.  In  the  more  northerly  parts 
of  New  England,  the  quince  cannot  be  trusted 
to  survive  the  inclement  winters,  and  some  more 
hardy  dwarfing  stock,  like  the  thorn-plum,  is  un- 
doubtedly better.  On  a  very  dry  and  gravelly 
soil,  the  quince  does  not  flourish,  even  in  this 
latitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pear  stock  sel- 
dom produces  good  fruit  upon  a  wet,  clayey  soil, 
however  well  the  tree  itself  may  flourish.  As  a 
general  thing,  a  ferruginous  soil  is  good  for  the 
pear,  but  not  good  for  the  quince  stock.  But 
most  of  our  liwsachusetts  farms  combine  such 
a  variety  of  soils,  that  some  portions  of  them 
may  be  found  adapted  to  both  modes  of  culture. 

If  a  man  desires  to  leave  a  rich  legacy  to  pos<» 
terity,  and  has  a  soil  adapted  to  the  purpose,  he 
can  hardly  attun  that  object  more  eflectuallT  than 
by  setting  out  a  large  orchard  of  standara  peai 
trees.  It  may  take  twenty,  thirty  or  even  fift} 
yean  for  them  to  come  to  full  maturity ;  but  ir 
less  than  the  shortest  of  these  periods  they  wil: 
pay  for  themselves.  But  if  the  farmer  has  neg- 
lected to  cultivate  a  taste  for  fruit-growing,  as 
most  do,  until  gray  hairs  admonish  him  of  a  dose 
proximi^  to  the  grave-yard,  and  still  desires  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  fhnts  he  has  neglected  before 
he  changes  this  sphere  for  another,  fis  best  chance 
certdnly  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  dwarf  nur- 
sery. 

Again,  in  many  of  our  small  gardens  there 
ara  Ettle  spaces  where  dwarf  trees  may  flourish, 
while  standards  would  be  cramped  for  room.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  a  lar^r  space  to  be  filled, 
the  pear  stock  would  form  m  a  lew  years  a  beau- 
tifully omamentd  tree. 

I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  the  quince  stock 
produces  dmost  invariably  the  largest  and  most 
highly  flavored  fruit  But  then  then  are  certain 
varieties,  important  in  making  up  a  good  collec- 
tion, which  will  not  flourish  on  any  other  than 
the  pear  stock.  Under  dl  these  c  rcumstances, 
therefore,  I  think  if  the  cultivator  will  only  ex- 
erdse  an  intelligent  judgment,  he  will  find  both 
syatems  of  pear  culture  good  in  their  place,  and 
will  adopt  either  or  both  according  to  the  partic- 
ular purpose  which  he  desires  to  accomplish. 

ScmemlU.  B.  c.  r. 
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Waierford,  Ireland^  Augwt,  1857. 

Mt  Deas  Bbown  : — To  show  that  America  is 
not  the  only  country  where  one  who  is  so  dis- 
posed may  find  the  means  to  "go  ahead,**  I  will 
tell  you  how  rapidly  I  overcame  space  to  reach 
the  show  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Irehmd,  I  was  at  Lyons,  in  France,  on  the  Sab- 
hath  of  August  16th,  and  having  before  seen 
Paris  and  London  to  my  satisfaction,  I  took  the 
quickest  conveyance  to  Waterford,  in  Ireland, 
where  the  exhibition  was  to  be  held  on  the 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  following, 
about  one  thousand  miles  from  Lyons.  At  forty 
minutes  past  «even,  A.  M«,  I  took  the  train  for 
Paxisy  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  milesjand 
arrived  at  that  beautiful  city  at  half  past  aix  in 
the  afternoon  ef  the  same  day. 

As  we  left  I^ns,  we  found  the  land  more  lev- 
el than  it  was  before  we  reached  that  city,  and 
grapes  are  growing  finely  over  lai^  tracts  of 
even  rarlsce,  extending  ^ough  field*  apparent- 
ly of  fifty  or  more  acres, 

Thiawas  to  me  a  new  feature.  All  along  the 
Bhine,  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the 
grape  is  usually  grown  upon  the  aunny  declivity 
of  steep  hills,  very  often  terraced,  and  supported 
by  stone  walls  at  great  expense  of  labor.  Here, 
however,  the  vineyards  are  wide  spread  over  rich 
fielda,  like  our  fields  of  com,  and  wine  is  the 
priadpal  product  of  the  land»  though  Indian 
com,  which  is  nowhere  seen  in  England,  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  is  seen  here  fiourishing  in  small 
l/atches.  Oxen,  along  this  route,  are  worked  upon 
the  plow  and  cart,  in  pairs,  drawing  usually  by 
1^  head;  the  yoke,  if  such  a  thing  may  be  called 
a  yoke,  being  laid  across  their  foreheads  and 
bound  to  the  horns  with  leather  thongs. 

One  would  suppose  that  cattle  thus  harnessed 
OQuld  perform  but  little  labor.  I  watched  Uiem, 
eiffefuUy,  both  on  the  plow  and  on  the  cut,  and 
reallj^  could  not  see  but  that  they  carried  their 
load  as  easily  and  comfortably,  as  if  yoked  in 
New  England  fashion.  They  hold  their  heada 
fiiily  as  high  as  our  cattle,  and  walked  very 
sievdily,  and  I  noticed  one  yoke  in  particttlar» 
hasding  a  load  of  tplit  stones  on  the  highway, 
which  I  thought  would  make  a  heavy  load  for 
oxen  of  the  same  sise  in  America. 

.  Men,  women  and  children  all  enry  heavy  bur- 
dens on  their  heads  in  aU  these  oountrieB,  aa 
heavy  as  our  men  can  bear  on  their  shoulders. 
On  the  whole*  X  am  inclined  to  think  that  both 
men  and  beasts  are  stifi^necked  enough  to  take 
along  any  burden  by  the  head,  which  they  can 
carry  in  any  other  way.  In  some  districts  through 
which  we  passed,  oxen  were  seen  yoked  both 


ways  in  the  same  field,  so  tJiat  if  it  were  found 
that  one^  mode  is  really  much  better  than  the 
other,  one  would  suppose  it  would  be  universally 
adopted.  We  remained  in  Paris  till  Tuesday  at 
half-past  one,  and  then  took  the  train  for  Lon- 
don by  way  of  Boulogne. 

The  distance  from  Paris  to  Boulogne  is  not 
far  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The 
first  part  of  the  route  is  through  market-gardens 
finely  cultivated  and  very  productive.  Soon, 
however,  the  scene  changes,  and  the  land  be- 
comes level  and  low,  and  we  passed  through  a 
wide  eattent  of  country  devoted  to  pasturage. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  grasing  in  the 
meadows,  many  of  which  appeared  as  if  kept 
green  by  artificial  irrigation.  Some  fiooks  of 
sheep  were  observed  watched  by  shepherds  with 
their  fSuthful  dogs.  Hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  large 
extent,  and  grows  very  tall  and  heavy.  I  noticed 
some  tracts  in  which  men  were  at  work  among 
the  hemp,  which  reached  a  foot  or  two  above 
their  heads.  Wheat  and  oats  were  just  at  har- 
vest time,  and  looked  weU,  though  cultivated  in 
small  tracts,  and  a  few  lots  in  tobacco  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  most  useless  of  all  weeds  might 
thrive  in  this  part  of  France.  At  Boulogne,  we 
crossed  the  channel  to  Falkstone  in  England. 
We  embarked  at  about  eight  in  a  small  steamer 
and  toudied  English  soil  at  about  ten,  where  we 
soon  took  the  train  in  the  darkness  for  London, 
where  we  arrived  at  about  one  at  night,  making 
the  distance  from  Paris  to  London  in  less  than 
twelve  hours,  about  three  hundred  miles.  On  the 
whole,  the  French  railways  are  as  well  conducted 
and  as  comfortable  as  any  I  have  seen.  Their 
second-dasB  cars  are  cushioned  and  stuffed,  and 
good  enough  for  anybody.  The  English  first 
class  carn{tge8f  as  they  are  always  called  in  Eng- 
land, are  Tery  luxurious,  but  the  second  class 
an  without  cushions  or  stuffing,  and  a  bare  board 
fbr  seat  and  back  is  all  they  afford.  The  price  of 
the  second  dass  in  England  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  first  class  in  America,  and  of  the  first 
class  about  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  the  second. 
It  is  respectable,  though  not  very  comfortable, 
for  a  gentleman,  to  take  the  second  class.  We  re- 
mained in  London  till  Wednesday  aftemoon,whea 
we  took  the  Great  Western  broad  gauge  railway 
fbr  Waterford«  We  arrived  at  Milford  Haven, 
on  the  extreme  western  coast  of  England  at 
one  in  the  night,  having  run  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  the  time,  sonw  part  of  the  way, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  At  Milford 
Haven  we  took  a  steamer  ninety  miles  for  Water- 
ford,  whereafter  a  comfortable  sleep,  rooked  in* 
the  cradle  of  the  deep,  I  arrived  at  about  noon 
on  Thursday,  having  made  the  distance  of  one 
thousand  mUes  in  a  little  more  than  three  days, 
besides  passing  a  good  part  of  a  day  in  Paris, 
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nearly  a  whole  one  in  London,  and  twioe  crossing  any  other  Tmriety.    These  cattle  are  raised  on 


the  channels,  reckoned  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  passages. 

I  received  a  hearty  weloonft  from  Col.  Nichols, 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  who  at 
once  presented  me  with  admission  tickets  to  all 
the  exhibitions,  as  well  as  to  the  ball,  to  come 
off  that  evening.  Of  the  exhibition  I  shall  not 
have  occasion  to  speak  at  much  length,  having 
already,  in  previous  letters,  given  a  pretty  full 
description  of  the  animals  and  implements  at  the 
exhibitions  in  Suffolk  county  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  Salisbury.  The  exhibition  at  Water- 
ford  was  very  fine,  in  all  its  departments,  but  I 
was  soon  satisfied  that  at  the  previous  exhibitions 
which  I  had  attended,  I  had  seen  very  nearly  the 
same  variety  that  was  exhibited  at  Waterford. 
The  Short  Horn  stock  was  of  a  very  high  order, 
but  although  not  consisting  of  the  same  animals, 
differing  very  little  from  those  I  described  at  Salis- 
bury. Everywhere  through  Great  Britain  and 
Lreland,  the  Short  Horn  is  in  general  regarded 
as  the 'best  stock,  though  in  particular  districts, 
peculiar  varieties  are  bred.  The  agricultural  im- 
plements at  Waterford  were  nearly  the  same  as 
at  Salisbury.  Indeed,  manufacturers  from  Eng- 
land were  the  principal  exhibitors.  At  Water- 
ford, I  noticed  some  very  fine  Ayrshire  cows,  in 
milk,  I  think  the  very  best  milking  stock  I  have 
seen  at  any  exhibition.  I  happened,  by  a  single 
inquiry,  to  elicit  a  very  warm  discussion  between 
two  breeders,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ayrshire 
stock.  One  of  them  insisted  that  the  Ayrshire 
is  a  distinct  original  breed,  like  the  Aldemeys  and 
North  Devons,  while  the  other  contended  that  it 
is  a  mixed  breed,  made  up,  as  both  admitted  the 
Short  Horn  to  be,  of  other  breeds  improved  by 
careful  crossing.  I  leave  the  question  for  the 
decision  of  those  who  are  competent  to  ^'decide 
when  doctors  disagree."  Some  Galloways,  of 
very  good  quality,  were  on  exhibition.  From 
what  I  saw  of  them  there,  and  have  seen  else- 
where, I  should  describe  them  as  a  black,  horn- 
less, hardy  breed,  of  good  size,  much  inclined  to 
lay  on  fat,  and  average  milkers.  They  are  much 
valued  for  beef.  There  was,  also,  a  fidr  show  of 
Kprry  cows,  a  very  small,  thin  looking  race,  with 
yery  long,  slender  horns,  and  good  indications 
for  milk.  They  look,  in  general,  like  some  very 
small,  old  cow  that  we  occasionally  find  in  a 
farmer's  yard,  tolerated  because  she  happened  to 
be  a  good  milker,  but  always  shown  with  an  apol- 
ogy for  her  presence  in  good  society. 

Then  we  had  the  West  Highlanders,  which  I 
have  seen  on  their  native  mountains  in  large 
numbers.  They  are  a  small,  ''scrubby"  looking 
race,  with  large  horns,  and  thick,  rough  coats, 
valuable  for  the  fine  quality  of  their  meat,  which 
is  fattened  for  the  gentry,  who  prise  it  above 


the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  driven  over  to 
England  for  the  market.  I  do  not  hear  that  any 
attempt  has  been  anywhere  made  to  improve 
them  by  careful  breeding. 

The  sheep  were  principally  Leioesters  and 
Cheviots,  and  appeared  very  excellent  of  their 
kinds. 

There  was  a  large  show  of  swine,  principally 
of  two  varieties ;  the  Berkshire,  a  black  and  vhite 
race,  such  as  we  see  in  America,  from  the  West- 
ei^n  States,  and  the  Cumberland,  a  very  large, 
white  breed,  long  and  well  proportioned,  evi- 
dently designed  to  inhabit  a  land  of  plenty.  My 
impression  of  them,  however,  is  that  they  cannot 
come  to  maturity  young  enough  to  make  them  pro- 
fitable for  rearing  in  New  England,  where  I  think 
the  general  opinion  is  in  favor  of  slaughtering 
swine  at  an  age  not  much  exceeding  one  year. 
As  I  entered  the  show-ground  I  noticed  the 
American  fiag  flying  over  a  tent,  and  on  approach- 
ing found  the  American  Eagle  Mower  and  Reap- 
er (Heath's  Patent)  there  on  exhibition.  It  took 
the  first  prize  both  at  Waterford  and  Salisbury 
as  a  Mower.  It  was  not  entered  for  premium  as 
a  Reaper.  Mr.  Haskins,  who  has  charge  of  the 
working  of  it,  has  attracted  much  attention  by 
his  Yankee  shrewdness  and  wit,  at  the  exhibitions. 

At  the  Salisbury  exhibition,  when  the  Prince 
Consort  called  to  examine  the  Yankee  machine, 
and'  the  attendants  were  attempting  to  explain 
the  operation  of  it,  Mr.  Haskins,  to  the  horror 
and  consternation  of  the  awe-stricken  bystand- 
ers, stepped  in  and  took  the  explanation  into  his 
own  hands.  His  Royal  Highness  had  the  good 
sense  to  prefer  the  conversation  of  a  sensible 
American,  who  understood  hia  subject,  and  at 
once  entered  into  the  details  of  the  matter,  and 
at  the  close  thanked  Mr.  Haskins  for  his  assist- 
ance. It  requires  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with 
Englishmen,  for  an  American  to  realize  the  aw- 
ful distance  between  a  laborer  or  mechanic  and 
a  nobleman  or  lord.  Any  American  feels  him* 
self  the  equal  of  any  other  man  alive,  but  Eng- 
lish society  is  divided  into  classes,  based  upon 
titles  and  estates,  by  barriers  as  impassible  as 
the  great  gulf  itself.  However,  most  nations 
have  their  idols,  and  we  wUl  not  too  severely  crit- 
icise the  taste  of  a  nation  who  worship  the  na- 
tional debt  and  an  aristocracy,  as  the  sources  of 
all  prosperity  j  and  with  this  one  ill-natured  re- 
mark, I  will  close  this  letter.  Wishing  you  health 
and  peace,  I  remain  your  friend, 

Henbt  F.  French. 


It  was  the  saying  of  Sir  Robert^  Peel,  "I 
never  knew  a  man  to  escape  failure,  in  either 
body  or  mind,  who  worked  seven  days  in  the 
week." 
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▲  WOBD  rOB  TKB  BOYS. 

"No,  father,  I  don't  want  sandy  ridge,  nothing 
grows  there  but  sorrel** 

''That's  good  enough  for  you,  hoy.  Youll  only 
waste  vour  time  and  raise  nothing,  if  you  had  the 
best  or  the  farm.  You  may  as  well  take  a  hard 
piece  to  begin  with  as  anything  else.  I  don't 
Inow  about  this  plan  that  you  boys  hare  of  farm* 
ing  for  yourselves,  and  having  the  profits ;  I  rath- 
er think  it  won't  amount  to  much,  after  all." 

''I  don't  think  it  will  either,  if  wo  have  nothing 
but  sand  to  plant  our  seed  in.  The  other  boys 
are  going  to  have  a  few  rods  of  the  riffht  kind  of 
land,  and  will  raise  good  crops.  If  I  can't  have 
anything  but  sandy  ndge,  I  don't  want  any.  Har- 
ry Orey  is  going  to  have  one  side  of  his  father's 
vegetable  garden.  The  hired  man  will  spade  it 
for  him  and  show  him  how  to  plant  his  potatoes, 
and  all  that  he  raises  will  be  his,  to  do  just  what 
he  pleases  with.  This  is  the  way  the  other  boys 
are  going  to  do.  We  have  appfeed  to  sell  what 
we  raise  and  put  the  money  in  the  missionary 
box." 

"A  poor  piece  of  speculation.  Bat  III  see 
about  it,  boy.  You  go  about  your  work  now, — 
there's  plenty  to  be  done,  and  vou  won't  have 
any  time  for  boy's  plans  or  plays — ^you  keep 
steady  about  it,  and  if  the  crops  come  in  well, 
perhaps  you'll  get  something  extra." 

The  boy  went  to  his  work,  but  with  tears  and 
a  heavy  heart.  **It  is  always  just  so,"  he  said  to 
the  hired  man,  '*I  never  can  do  anything  I  want 
to.  It  is  so  strange  my  father  won't  let  me  have 
a  decent  piece  of  land,  when  he  has  more  than  he 
knows  what  to  do'with.  I  won't  work  here  all 
my  life  time,  I  know.  He  thinks  I'm  going  to  be 
a  mrmer,  but  he'll  find  himself  mistaken.** 

Why  not,  Mr.  Farmer,  let  your  son  choose  a 
piece  of  land  for  himself,  when  you  have  enough 
and  to  spare  ?  It  would  yield  you  compound  in- 
terest in  a  few  years.  If  you  wish  to  bind  him  to 
the  farm,  firftt  tie  his  heart, — ^and  no  better  wpy 
can  be  found  than  to  consult  his  wishes,  and  to 
give  him  your  sympathies  when  so  simple  a  re- 
quest is  made  as  to  trv  his  skill  at  a  little  inde- 
pendent farming.  What  if  he  should  fail  in  his 
enterprise,  which  is  not  very  likely,  if  you  ffivel 
him  the  aid  that  you  ouffht,  the  time  is  not  whol-' 
ly  lost.  It  will  excite  bim  to  more  diligence,  i 
and  he  will  perform  twice  the  labor  for  vou  that 
he  would  had  you  refused  him.  It  wiQ  not  be 
enough  to  five  him  the  use  of  the  land,  manifest- 
ing no  further  interest  in  the  matter.  But  tell 
him  how  to  dress  it— what  kind  of  grain  or  roots 
will  be  best  adapted  to  the  soil — ^how  to  sow  or 
plant, — and  then  occasionsUy  give  him  a  word  of 
encouragement,  should  he  find  his  labors  more 
than  he  anticipated.  He  may,  boy-like,  leave  his 
work  for  play,  but  don't  chide  him  harshly  for  it, 
remember.ng  the  old  saying,  that  ''all  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Give  him  time 
for  recreation,  and  work  for  you  will  become  no 
drudgery. 

By  interesting  yourself  a  little  in  the  bo3r's 
plans,  you  will  ^ain  his  confidence,  and  oheerfol 
obedience,  making  home  bo  pleasant  that  he  will 
never  distress  you  by  roaming  for  forbidden  pleas- 
ures, or  by  fastening  himself  to  associates  that 
would  work  his  ruin.  If  you,  then,  value  the 
boy's  happiness  or  your  own,  do  not  coldly  re- 
pulse him,  when  he  comes  to  you  with  what  may 


seem  a  childish  request.  For  the  time,  it  involves 
as  important  consequences  to  him,  as  any  of  your 
own  plans  which  have  ^own  out  of  matured  ex- 
perience. The  disappointment  to  him  would  be 
as  great  as  it  would  be  to  yourself  to  fail  in  some 
enterprise  which  had  long  occupied  your  thoughts. 
If  you  keep  your  boy's  heart,  he  will  more  than 
requite  you  m  future  years,  when  the  toils  and 
cares  of  life  have  become  a  burden,  and  you  feel 
that  you  must  lean  somewhere, — ^then  he  will 
support  you — ^brightening  the  decline  of  life, 
steadying  your  faltering  steps  with  the  same  pa- 
tient care  with  which  you  have  guided  him 
through  the  capricious  years  of  boyhood. — PoH' 
land  Tranteript. 

Eablt  Closing  Moybiibnt.— All  the  agricul- 
tural houses  in  this  city  have  agreed  to  close 
their  stores  at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoons 
during  the  summer  months.  The  New  England 
Farmer  office  will  also  close  at  that  hour  on  Sat- 
urdays through  the  summer. 

BOYS^  DEPARTMENT> 

POP  OOBN. 

I  will  tell  you,  dear  young  readers  of  Mr.  Mer- 
ry, something  about  pop  com,  that  I  am  sure 
will  surprise  you. 

I  know  that  you  have  often  paraded  a  saucer 
or  small  dish  of  the  said  luxury,  asking  mother 
and  sisters,  "Take  some,  please,"  while  your  face 
was  painfolly  glowing,  almost  parched  like  your 
com.  I  will  tell  you  of  a  place  where  it  is  made 
a  business,  or  trade.  A  building  is  appropriated 
to  it ;  and  six  or  eiffht  persons  do  the  work.  An 
immense  wire  box  is  suspended  over  a  furnace, 
and  when  half  a  bushel  of  com  is  popping  at  one 
time,  you  may  think  there  is  a  beautiful  uproar 
— ^the  ma&fM,  which  is  another  name  for  Indian 
corn,  flies  about  like  mad.  Twenty  bushels 
bursts  or  pops  into  240  bushels — ^increasing 
twelve-fold.  Tney  pop,  and  sell,  in  good  seasons, 
some  240  or  250  bushels  weekly.  Think  of  that, 
boys  and  girls.  Five  hundred  of  the  balls,  which 
you  see  and  taste  so  often,  fill  a  barrel.  Twenty- 
seven  barrels  are  prepared  in  a  day.  Sometimes 
they  receive  orders  for  sixty  bushels  by  one  house 
at  a  distance.  The  bin  or  box,  in  which  it  is  first 
placed,  holds  sixty  bushels.  It  is  a  fine  sight, 
too,  for  every  kernel  is  perfect  as  a  flower.  A 
great  sieve  passes  out  all  which  are  under  sise 
or  imperfect  These  go  to  the  chickens  by  th# 
barreL 

Often  three  barrels  of  sugar  are  used  weeklyi 
for  the  coating  of  the  balls.  This  is  a  regularly 
made  candy,  which  is  poured  hot  upon  the  popped 
corn.  At  this  place,  Merriam's,  Franklin  Street, 
Brooklyn,  they  use  refined  sugar,  and  the  pink 
coloring  is  harmless.  As  I  looked  upon  the  com, 
or  maixe,  I  remembered  that — 

The  life  of  Sir  John  Bftrlejeorn 

Wm  bmg  atnoe  lODg  by  Ban»— 
To  iring  of  Brother  Jonatfaan 

Uj  maae  with  ardor  tam. 

Hii  early  life  wae  watched  wiUi 

And  guarded  erery  hoar ; 
One  minielered  to  every  need. 

From  ipNMitiaf  into  flower. 
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TboBf  JoDftlhAB  nd  trovbto  laet. 
Bat  plamp  and  ttroDg  hb  gnw  ] 

Silk  tanel  o'er  hU  ear  he  Mt, 
Sxquisito  HWM  to  Yieir. 


Bttt  now  drev  new  hiptrlnl 

For  won  m  he  otttoredi 
And  Just  ted  doooed  hit  ysBev  OMt, 

Of  proud  repose  ftiMired, 

All  rouglily  teited  WM  JoMthan  Haiir, 
To  Merrtom*!  he  Wftt  bonn  $ 

It  WM  no  mem-meat  for  htm, 
For  he  moet  tmnt  or  bom. 


A  flery  ordeal  vooid  hia 
Ab!  tlat  would  teet  the  cktf— 

If  beauty,  goodness,  strength  it 
The  fira  will  Mdu  the  M. 


A  fsnwoe  is  la  glowing 

BoM  Jonathan,  hold  your  own  $ 
Bark!  *tlBBotfmtfto,battJs|Mg»-i> 

TwdTe-Md  Ue  slae  hae  grown. 

Hnrfah !  hairah !  for  Jonathan  Xalae, 

Expanded  bj  the  Are ! 
Pureness  and  beauty  burst  to  light; 

We  look,  and  we  admire. 

AD  honored  now  la  Jona<fcaiiMalae 

Selina's  kindly  band 
Bedeeks  himta  a  rosy  ooat, 

With  skilAil  noMtneu  planned. 

Then  ina  boa  that's  dean aad  While, 

He's  careftiUy  encased ; 
Upon  my  word,  if  you  would  Ute. 

You'd  8^  'twas  bite  weU  placed. . 

LiuaA  Euna,  ia  JMerrjr't  JAcsniai. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


riiubarb  cut  m  thin  slices ;  let  it  stand  nine  days, 
stirring  it  three  times  a  day ;  corer  the  pan  con- 
taining it  with  a  coarse  cloth ;  strain  it ;  to  every 
gallon  of  the  liquor,  add  four  pounds  of  loaf-su- 
ffar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  rind  of  one ; 
disBolTe  one  ounce  of  isinglass  (to  fine  it)  in  a 
pint  of  the  liquor  over  a  slow  fire,  then  add  it, 
when  eold,  to  the  rest  $  when  fermentation  has 
ceased,  bun^  it  dose,  and  bottle  it  in  March.  A 
fsw  raisins  improve  it.  The  lemon  rind  Suould 
not  remain  in  after  fermentation  has  ceased. 

Cut  the  rhubarb  into  rather  thin  slices ;  squeeze 
through  a  sieve  to  extract  the  juice ;  this  being 
done,  mix  with  it  as  much  sugar  as  will  suit  the 
taste,  and  some  water,  after  which  it  must  sim* 
mer  on  the  fire  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  put  as 
much  yeast  as  will  cause  it  to  ferment ;  put  it  in- 
to a  cask  for  three  weeks ;  draw  through  a  tap ; 
bottle.  It  will  be  good  at  the  time,  if  properly 
fermented,  but,  if  aUowed  to  stand  a  year,  would 
be  perfect. 

Seven  pounds  of  rhubarb  to  be  bruised  in  a 


To  every  five  pounds  of  rhubarb  stalk,  when 
sliced  and  bruised^  put  a  gallon  of  cold  spring 
water  t  let  it  stand  tnree  days  in  a  tub,  stizri^ 
it  twice  every  dty  j  and  then  press  and  strain  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  to  every  gallon  of  the  liouor 
put  three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  j  put  it  in  a  twr* 
rel,  and  hiag  some  isinglass  within  the  banr^li 
and  bung  it  up  directly.  In  six  monthst  it  wiU 
be  ready  to  bottle.  Currant  juice  to  color,  if  yott 
like. 

Take  six  pounds  of  rhubarb,  and  cut  it  into 
half-inch  pieces,  put  it  into  a  pot,  add  one  gallon 
of  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  three  wedts,  stir* 
ring  it  every  day  {  then  strain  ont  the  rhubarbf 
put  the  liquor  into  the  pot  a^ain,  and  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor ;  let 
It  stand  three  wedis  longer ;  then  strain  it  throi^h 
a  flannel  ba|^,  put  it  into  a  keg  or  stone  bottleSt 
and  add  a  hu&  isinglass  to  clear  it  It  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  three  or  four  months. 

Take  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  rhubarb,  bruise 
it  in  a  tub  wi^  a  mallet  till  quite  soft ;  add  one 
gallon  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  three  or 
four  days  i  etir  it  frequently }  strain  it  off  through 
a  wort  ueve,  and  press  the  juice  out ;  then  meas« 
ure  the  liqucHr  i  to  every  gallon*  put  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  moist  sugar ;  let  it  stand  a  day  or 
two,  that  all  the  sugar  may  dissolve ;  put  it  into 
the  cask)  do  not  stop  it  up  close  for  a  week; 
leave  the  top  cork  out;  when  put  into  the  cask, 
add  two  or  wee  ounces  of  isinglass ;  stir  it  well 
together,  and  in  two  months  rack  it,  and  run  it 
through  a  flannel  bag ;  then  put  it  into  the  cask 
again,  with  a  little  more  isinglass,  if  required* 
To  ten  gallons  of  wiaci  add  six  pounds  of  chopped 
raisins ;  the  isinglass  should  be  dissolved,  and 
whisked  to  a  froth ;  add  what  quantity  of  brandy 
you  think  right — Oodey'9  Lady'9  Book  for  June. 


J,?.!?*7.  ^^lt'^.:::^}^.^yt^J^l^^'^j}       how  «>  cook  KHUBAKB  OB  PIE  PLANT.-Oet 


the  Linna&us  rhubarb.  It  is  larger,  more  tender 
and  better  flavored  than  any  other,  requires  less 
sugar  by  one-fourth,  and  has  no  skin  to  be  taken 
OIL  Do  not  attempt  to  peel  it,  but  cut  in  pieces 
as  loitf  as  the  thickness  />f  the  stalk,  and  put 
them  With  your  sugar  in  an  earthen  dish  without 
water ;  cover  it  to  retain  the  flavor,  and  place  it 
in  an  oven  and  cook  till  quite  tender  without 
stirrinff  or  breaking  the  pieces.  If  too  much 
cooked  it  assumes  a  disgusting  stringy  appear- 
ance, and  lo6es  all  fruity  character.  The  rosy 
color  of  the  stalks  will  give  your  dish  an  attrac- 
tive appearance,  and  the  dyspeptic  will  find  in  k 
a  powerful  aid  to  digestion. 


tions 
mortar ;  and,  when  bruised,  put  to  it  three  quarts'  maiden-mistress  of  an  adopted  family,  or — at 


of  water ;  let  the  water  be  boiled,  and  stand  until 
cold ;  stir  them  eveij  day  for  five  days ;  then 
add  three^  and  a  half  poimds  of  coarse  suffar ; 
then  put  it  into  a  bottle  or  cask,  and  in  three 
months  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  best  bran- 
dy, and  in  six  months  bottle  it  for  use.  Twenty 
pounds  of  rhubarb,  twelve  pounds  of  suear  ana 
eight  quarts  of  water  wUl  make  three  gallons. 


Thb  M1STBB8S  OF  A  Family.— -The  house* 
mother!  what  a  beautiful,  comprehensive  word 
it  is!  howsugffestave  of  all  that  is  wise  and  kind- 
ly, comfortable  and  good !  Surely,  whether  the 
lot  comes  to  her  naturally,  in  the  happy  grada- 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood,  or  as  the 


one  could  find  many  instances,  in  this  our  mod- 
ern England-^when  the  possession  of  a  large 
fortune,  received  or  earned,  gives  ner,  with  lul 
the  cares  and  duties,  many  or  the  advantages  el 
matronhood— everv  such  woman  must  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  a  solemn  as  well  as  a  happv  thing 
to  be  tiie  mistress  of  a  family. — A  WovMm'9 
ThmigkU  obowl  Wom€a. 


SEVOTBD  TO  AaBiaUl.TITBB  ANS   ITS  KUTDBED   A.BTB  AND    SOXBNOBS. 


BOSTON,  AUGUST,  1858. 


JOEL  NOCME,  FMimmol, 


SIMOTI  SBOWIT,  E 


OAJ^MaOXB.  FOB  AUOUST. 


r,  du'ty,  dog-day 

Month  is  ACGUST 
— when  the  v'ue 
denizens  of  the  ci- 
ty fly  to  the  cool 

retreats     of     the 
country,  to    enjoy 
their  dolce  far 
enle  there,  or  those 
who  loTO  show  and 
excitement       to 
ment     themiielvi 
in    stifled    room 
pieyed    upon    by 
oae  and  other  nigkt- 
ond  the  scarcely 
oneless  customs  of 
{-places !     l\'hat  is 

to  the  sweet  hreath  of  cows,  and  zephyrs,  and 
the  bleating  of  lambs  oi  the  chirping  of  crickets 
in  the  fresh  and  cool  and  invigoratiog  country 
airP 

A  feeling  and  accomplished  writer  in  the  Edin- 
hurgh  SeeUw,  many  years  ago,  said,  "The  Year 
hat  now  reached  the  parallel  to  that  brief,  but 
perhaps  best  period  of  human  life,  when  the  prom- 
ises of  youth  are  either  fulfilled  or  forgotten,  and 
the  fears  and  forethoughts  connected  with  de- 
cline bare  not  yet  grown  strong  enough  to  make 
themselves  felt;  and  consequently  when  we  have 
notliing  to  do-  but  look  around  us  and  be  happy. 
It  has,  indeed,  like  a  man  at  forty,  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  its  ezistence ;  but,  like  him,  it  may  stiU 


fancy  itself  young,  because  it  does  not  begin  to 
J^el  itself  getting  old.  And  perhaps  there  is  no 
^riod  like  this  for  encouraging  and  bringing  to 
I  that  habit  of  tranquil  enjoyment  in 
which  all  true  happiness  must  mainly  consist ; 
with  pUaatire  it  has,  indeed,  little  to  do;  but 
with  Ttappineti  it  is  every  thing," 

Hay  making  is  now  nearly  completed,  or,  at 
least,  the  prinnpal  part  of  it  is  done,  and  a  gen- 
us crop  has   been  gathered  in.     The  copious 

IB  of  June  overflowed  the  low  meadows,  and 
some  places,  the  water  stood  upon  them  so 
long  as  greatly  to  injure  the  growing  crop,  and 
make  it  somewhat  later  than  usual.  But  a  few 
good  days  in  August  will  see  these  meadows 
cleared  off. 

Our  farmers  are  learning  to  value  this  de- 
iCription  of  hay  less  and  less,  and  to  depend 
nore  upon  the  clover,  red-top  and  timothy. 
There  are  many  acres  of  wet  meadow  in  New 
England  that  ought  to  yield  better  hay  than  they 
do.  They  need  to  be  drained,  that  the  surface 
water  may  run  off  early,  and  not  stand  upon 
them  long  enough  to  kill  out  the  sweet  grasses, 
—and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  There  ia  a  little 
respite  between  hay-making  and  harvesting,  and 
every  farmer  who  has  a  piece  of  meadow  that  may 
be  improved  by  ditching,  especially  if  it  is  near 
his  dwelling,  should  embrace  the  present  lime  to 
begin  it,  at  leasL  For  this,  we  might  suggest 
several  reasons.  The  present  is  usually  the  dry- 
1  of  the  year,  and  of  course  Is  the  most 
convenient  lime  for  such  work.     As  we  have  al- 

,dy  said,  the  farm  work  does  not  crowd  as  hard 

it  did  in  baytime,  or  as  it  will  in  harvesting, 
and  thirdly,  you  need  a  pile  of  meadow  muck  for 
the  barn-yard,  the  hog-sty,  and  bam-cellar,  and 
by  ditching  where   this   material   abounds   you 

ill  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

Throw  the  mud  into  heaps,  and  when  the 
ground  is  frozen,  it  will  be  ready  to  haul  off.  Pur 
it  into  convenient  piles  near  the  bam,  and  let 
the  frosts  of  winter  pulverize  it,  and  after  you 
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have  carried  out  the  manure  in  the  spring,  you 
will  know  what  use  to  make  of  it.  You  cannot 
sp^nd  a  few  days,  at  this  time,  more  profitably  in 
any  other  way,  than  in  ditching  and  reclaiming. 

August  is  the  time  for  plowing  and  seeding 
down  such  mowing  lands  as  need  re-seeding. 
That  is,  if  the  work  is  done  in  this  month,  the 
grass  will  gain  such  growth  and  strength  as 
to  go  through  the  winter  with  naore  safety  than 
if  postponed  to  a  •later  day, — ^it  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  get  winier-hiUed.  From  the  10th  of 
August  to  September  20,  is  appropriate  time  for 
this  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  resuscitate  worn-out  grass  lands. 
But  it  is  important  that  it  be  done  in  season. 
The  warmth  of  August  will  cause  the  seed  to 
gorminate,  and  get  a  good  start,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  frosts  of  autumn.  By  this, 
mode  of  reseeding,  nothing  is  lost  but  the  fall 
feed,  and  on  land  where  the  crop  of  grass  is 
small,  this  is  of  little  value. 

Plow  to  a  good  depth,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  land,  and  spread  on  a  liberal  dressing  of 
compost,  and  harrow  thoroughly.  Then  sow  the 
seed  and  harrow  again,  and  follow  with  the  roller, 
leaving  the  surface  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  If  the 
ground  is  wet,  and  the  surface  should  be  thrown 
by  the  frost  of  the  coming  winter,  pass  over  it 
with  the  roller  again  in  the  spring.  This  will 
leave  it  in  good  condition  for  the  mowing  ma- 
chine. The  compost  will  give  the  grass  an  early 
start  in  the  spring,  and  the  roots  will  soon  find 
the  mellow,  decaying  sod,  and  you  will  have  a 
full  crop  of  grass  the  next  season.  It  will  be 
a  week  later  than  the  crop  on  fields  that  have 
been  laid  down  two  or  three  years,  but  quite 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality.  A  good  soil, 
moderately  moist,  may  be  plowed  and  re-seeded 
in  this  way,  once  in  six  or  eight  years,  and  made 
to  yield  steadily  a  fine  crop  of  hay,  of  the  very 
best  quality,  at  a  trifiing  expense. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  this  is  the 
best  way  of  treating  grass  lands,  that  are  rather 
low  and  moist  If  they  are  planted  with  hoed 
crops,  it  takes  about  three  years  to  get  the  sod 
well  rotted  and  pulverized.  They  are  cold,  and 
cannot  always  be  planted  early,  and  are  hard  to 
work,  and  the  crops  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the 
cut  worm,  and  require  re-planting,  and  if  after 
two  or  three  years  of  cultivation,  they  are  sowed 
down  with  grass  and  oats,  the  grass-seed  is  much 
less  certain  to  catch  well,  so  that  on  the  whole, 
we  consider /aZ^««e(Zin^,  as  it  is  called,  much  the 
most  certain  and  economical  way  of  keeping 
grass  lands  in  good  condition.  But  as  we  have 
already  said,  success  will  depend  very  much  on 
doing  the  work  at  the  right  time, — and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  be  about  it 

In  June,  and  also  in  c/uZy,  we  hinted  at  the  im- 


portance of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
weeds.  This  matter  is  no  less  important  this 
month,  for  now  the  weeds  are  maturing  their 
seeds,  and  if  you  let  them  ripen,  they  will  make 
much  work  for  next  year. 

The  hoeing  is  now  generally  finished,  but  if 
the  ground  is  weedy,  it  will  pay  well  to  go  through 
the  field,  row  by  row,  and  pull  out  with  care  all 
the  weeds  that  have  escaped  the  hoe.  Make 
thorough  work  of  this,  and  it  will  save  a  deal  of 
vexatious  labor  next  year. 

We  have  a  friend  who  takes  the  utmost  care  of 
his  garden  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  He 
rakes  it  over  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  and  not  a 
weed  can  be  found  in  it  during  the  month  of 
June.  But  after  he  has  got  his  first  mess  of  po- 
tatoes, which  he  usually  does  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  he  gets  tired  of  the  work,  and  hangs  up  his 
hoe  and  rake,  and  in  September  his  ground  is 
covered  with  weeds  which  yield  a  fine  crop  of 
seed,  and  of  course,  he  will  find  enough  to  do 
next  spring,  and  indeed,  every  spring,  as  long  as 
he  lives,  if  he  continues  the  same  course.  Now 
if  he  would  take  as  much  pride  in  showing  a  clean 
surface  among  his  plants  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, as  he  does  in  June,  he  would  find  the 
labor  of  tending  his  garden  grow  less  and  less 
every  year.  He  is  not  the  only  one  who  needs  a 
little  good  advice  in  this  respect  There  are  many 
gardens  that  look  well  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  but  in  autumn  are  like  the  garden  of 
the  sluggard,  all  overgrown  with  weeds.  This  is 
poor  economy.  It  will  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  pull  out  every  weed  that  shows  itself,  not  only 
in  the  spring,  but  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
This  will  leave  the  ground  in  a  state  to  be  much 
more  easily  taken  care  of  next  year.  And  even 
if  the  ground  is  to  be  seeded  down  next  year,  it 
will  pay  well  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  mixture  of  weeds  with  the  grain 
crop. 

The  farmer  always  has  enough  to  do.  He  can 
never  afford  to  be  idle.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance  that  he  be  employed  in  labors 
appropriate  to  the  season.  As  he  cannot  do  eyery 
thing  at  once,  he  must  use  his  best  judgment  in 
selecting  the  proper  labor  for  to-day.  Let  him 
do  this  well,  and  to-morrow  will  bring  its  appro- 
priate work.  Thus  every  day  will  be  spent  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season,  he 
will  not  have  to  lament  his  "lost  days." 


Drugging  Animals. — Continual  dosing  ani- 
mals is  just  as  useless  and  injurious  to  them,  as 
is  constant  swallowing  drugs  and  poisonous 
compounds  to  the  human  system.  It  is  all  folly 
to  allow  your  stables  to  become  hospitals,  and  to 
smell  and  appear  like  an  apothecary's  shop.  It 
is  much  more  humane  to  shoot  ahorse,  or  knock 
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an  animal  in  the  head  at  once,  than  to  force 
down  its  throat  doses  of  drugs  whose  quality  or 
action  you  know  little  about,  naving  the  effect  to 
create  disease  when  it  did  not  exist,  and  prolong 
suffering  much  beyond  the  time  in  which  nature 
would  herself  effect  a  cure. — American  AgrunU- 
turist,  ♦ 

Far  ike  Iftm  JBnglamd  Farmer, 
A  HOBSB  WOBTH  O'WiriNa. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  following  is  n  biographical 
sketch  of  one  of  the  most  noble  specimens  of  the 
horse  species ;  and  appreciating  the  design  and 
usefulness  which  this  superior  animal,  the  horse, 
subserves  to  the  service  and  pleasure  of  the 
"Lords  of  Creation,"  the  writer  would  heartily 
concur  with  the  views  of  others,  and  commend 
their  laudable  efforts  to  improve  the  condition, 
not  only  in  enacting  laws  against  inhuman  and 
brutal  treatment,  but  in  personal  care  and  proper 
attention  Xx^  the  keeping,  driving  and  health  of 
this  noblest  of  all  beasts. 

"CM  White,"  as  she  is  called,  was  first  owned 
in  this  town  by  Capt  Joshua  Dodge,  Mr.  Dodge 
having  purchased  her  of  a  horse-dealer  at  Lynn. 
Of  her  oirth-place,  sireship  and  previous  history 
we  have  not  yet  learned  an3rthinff,  except  that 
she  probably  passed  through  the  nands  of  sev- 
eral owners ;  and  it  appears  that  up  to  that  time, 
her  merits  were  not  fully  discovers,  as  she  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Dodge  for  only  fifhr  dollars, 
though  then  with  foaL  She  served  her  owner 
on  a  farm  to  his  highest  satisfaction,  till  her  colt 
was  old  enough  and  broken  to  work,  when  she 
was  supposed  to  be  eighteen  years  old,  and  Mr. 
Dodge  not  having  use  for  more  than  one  horse, 
sold  ner  for  fifty  dollars,  to  Capt.  George  Apple- 
ton,  of  this  town,  her  present  owner,  (and  by  the 
way,  we  miffht  suppose  that  "Old  White"  must 
be  thoroug^hfy  disciplined,  as  she  had  been  under 
two  captains,  covering  a  period  of  seventeen 
years  of  her  existence !)  Capt.  Appleton  has 
owned  her  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  and  her 
present  age  must,  of  course,  exceed  thirty-two 
years.  During  the  time  owned  by  Capt.  Apple- 
ton,  she  had  been  put  to  most  every  use  in  which 
any  horse  is  capable  of  service ;  and  was  able  to 
perform  as  much  labor  in  a  given  time.  She 
would  endure  fatigue  and  exposure  without  dis- 
qualifying her  for  actual  and  constant  work. 

Even  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  upwards,  she 
was  quite  distinguished  for  speed ;  and  in  many 
instances  has  proved  more  than  a  match  for  quite 
smart  horses.  She  has  drawn  loads  of  hay  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five  hundred  weight  to  Sa- 
lem, a  distance  of  nine  miles,  without  difficulty, 
not  excepting  even  the  steep  and  difficult  hills 
on  this  route ;  and  has  been  used  in  carrying 
the  mail  to  the  depot,  Capt.  Appleton  being 
postmaster,  performing  this  once  a  day  most  of 
the  time,  Sundays  excepted,  for  the  past  ten  or 
twf'lve  years,  and  has  probably  by  private  car- 
riage, carried  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  per- 
sons to  the  cars. 

Persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  boy  of  seven  to 
the  adult  of  four-score  vears,  have  driven  her  to 
different  places,  either  fast  or  slow,  as  desirable, 
and  might  leave  her  at  any  place  without  tying. 
When  turned  out  to  pasture  or  into  the  highway, 
she  might  be  bridba  by  a  mere  child,  and  is  so 


kind  and  docile,  but  at  the  same  time  high-spir- 
ited, as  to  be  perfectly  manageable  in  any  hands 
and  every  kind  of  carriage  ;  and  until  of  late 
years  has  not  re<^uired  urging  by  the  whip. 

"Old  White,'^  in  her  best  estate,  weighed  only 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  re- 
cently at  ner  present  advanced  age,  drew  a  load 
from  Essex,  over  a  very  hilly  road,  weighing 
twenty-three  hundred  pounds.  In  regard  to 
keeping,  she  has  had  but  little  grain,  and  other 
food  not  extra  in  ouality ;  and  notwithstanding 
her  constant  labor,  nas  kept  herself  looking  well. 

One  thing  in  the  history  of  "Old  White"  is 
worthy  of  special  notice,  that  for  many  years  past 
she  has  been  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  servant 
to  convey  a  venerable  lady  now  ninety-five  years 
old,  a  connection  of  the  family  in  which  she  is 
owned,  to  Ipswich  and  back  again,  this  aged  lady 
having  in  both  towns  sons  and  daughters  with 
whom  she  resides  alternately. 

Her  owner  thouffht  a  few  years  since  in  the 
fall  that  he  would  xiU  her,  thinking  "she  might 
fail  during  the  winter,  rather  than  let  her  be  sold, 
subject  to  fall  into  hands  which  might  abuse  her, 
but  though  she  shows  some  signs  of  declining 
years,  she  still  survives,  and  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  she  will  live  to  bless  the  next  generation 
with  her  valuable  service.     Z.  A.  Appleton. 

Hamilton,  Mass.,  June,  1858. 


IiIOHTS  AND  8HAl>OW8. 

The  gfoomiMt  day  hath  gleams  of  Ilg^t, 
The  darkeet  waye  hath  bright  foam  near  U, 

And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  soUtaiy  star  to  cheer  IL 

The  gloomiest  soul  Is  not  all  gloom, 

The  saddest  heart  Is  not  all  sadness ; 
And  sweetlj  o*er  the  darkest  doom. 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 

Despair  is  never  quite  despair ; 

Nor  life  nor  death  the  fiitnre  closes ; 
And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  Care, 

Win  Hope  and  Fancy  twine  their  roses. 

Mas.  HiKANs. 

How  TO  Pkotect  Sheep  from  the  Rava- 
ges OF  the  Canine  Species. — "A  subscriber," 
whose  sheep-fold  has  been  often  visited  by 
prowling  dogs,  wishes  to  know  how  he  can  pro- 
tect his  flock.  With  pleasure  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing prescription : 

Beefsteak , 10  ounces. 

Strychnia 4  scruples 

Directions. — ^Divide  the  beef-steak  or  tit-bit 
into  sixteen  parts ;  take  a  sharp  knife  and  make 
an  incision  into  each  one  of  them,  and  insert  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  above  quantity  (which  should  be 
five  grains,)  drop  a  few  of  these  medicated  ''tit- 
bits around  your  sheep  preserves,  and  have  a 
few  in  your  coat  pocket,  s^  that  when  you  come 
across  an  ugly  cuss  of  a  dog — a  perfect  Pf  en  a  Sa- 
hib—just come  the  "Rarey''  over  him — make  his 
ac(^uaintance^  coax  him  to  stay  by  long  enough, 
while  you  draw  forth  iust  one  morsel.  In  the 
name  of  mutton  let  the  medicine  be  given. — 
Dadd^s  Veterinary  Journal. 


When  com  costs  50  cents  per  bushel,  pork 
coftts  5  cents  per  pound. 
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For  the  Nev  JBngkmd  Fairmtr, 

UDTTBB  VBOM  MB.  FBBNCH. 

Stumshif  Eueopa,  at  Sia,  ) 
August  81, 1867.        | 

My  Deab  Brown  : — After  four  months'  ab- 
sence from  home,  once  more  I  am  upon  the  sea, 
looking  homeward,  anxiously  anxiously,  with 
some  two  hundred  others,  many  of  whom,  like 
myself,  have  been  wanderers  for  a  long  season, 
and  are  now  hoping  soon  to  meet  the  "old  famil- 
iar faces'*  of  friends  and  kindred  in  America.  If 
one  would  learn  to  value  the  peace  and  comforts 
of  a  New  England  home,  let  him  leave  it  for  a 
single  season.  If  one  would  remove  from  his 
mind  any  lingering  doubt  he  may  entertain,  that 
our  own  is  the  best  land  which  the  sun  in  all  his 
course  looks  down  upon,  let  him  wander  over  the 
best  countries  of  Europe,  and  he  will  doubt  no 
longer.  But  I  sat  down,  amid  the  rolling  of  the 
ship,  the  Babel  of  tongues  in  conversation  about 
me,  the  playing  with  cards,  of  chess  and  back- 
gammon, the  crying  of  children  and  the  rumbling 
of  the  padde  wheels,  to  endeavor  to  make  some 
use  of  the  twelve  days  usually  occupied  in  the 
passage. 

The  attempt  to  write  under  such  circumstances, 
is  indeed  an  illustfation  of  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing under  difficulties,  but  the  consciousness  that 
on  my  arrival  home,  other  duties  will  fill  my 
time,  has  induced  me  to  attempt  to  write  into 
publishable  shape  some  of  the  notes  of  my  travel 
since  I  wrote  you  at  Waterford  in  Ireland. 

At  about  noon  on  the  21st  of  August  I  took 
the  train  at  Waterford  for  Dublin,  in  a  second 
class  car,  in  which  were  about  two  dozen  men, 
principally  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  a  single  mo- 
ment was  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  England  had  not  followed  me 
across  the  channel.  The  fashion  in  England  is 
for  each  passenger  to  get  snugly  into  his  own 
comer,  to  draw  his  head  as  far  as  possible  into 
his  shell,  and  to  neither  say,  hear  nor  see  any- 
body nor  anything  on  the  passage,  although  I 
have  usually  found  that  a  little  Yankee  inquisi- 
tiveness  would. soon  draw  John  Bull  out  into 
something  like  sociability.  But  here,  every  man 
was  wide  awake,  and  ready  for  a  part  in  any  con- 
versation that  might  be  introduced.  On  my  left 
sat  a  Waterford  ship-builder,  a  shrewd  and  intel- 
ligent Scotchman,  full  of  mischief  and  fun. 

On  my  right  was  a  personage,  who  is  worth 
knowing,  and  who  continued  with  me  some  days, 
and  is  worth  a  brief  description.  His  dress  was 
that  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer,  which,  as  may  be 
seen,  would  attract  some  attention  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village,  though  not  uncommon  in  several 
districts  in  England.  He  is  a  large,  tall  man  of 
sixty  or  more,  of  about  two  hundred  pounds 
weight,  with  a  large  head,  a  quiet,  substantial  ex- 


pression like  a  man  of  thought  and  determina- 
tion, with  a  quizzical  twinkle  of  his  gray  eye, 
which  made  me  doubt  from  the  first,  whether  he 
was  not  ei^joying  the  jokes  which  others  were 
putting  upon  him  full  as  much  as  they.  He  had 
a  strong  accent,  not  e^^ctly  Irish  or  English,  but 
as  he  soon  mentioned  that  he  was  from  Leeds  in 
England,  we  all  took  him  for  a  true  Yorkshire- 
man,  a  race  whose  dialect  is  as  strongly  marked 
as  any  in  England.  Our  Waterford  man  soon 
commenced  his  attack  on  Yorkshire,  which  our 
man  of  Leeds  defended  in  a  quiet,  moderate  way, 
showing  very  little  feeling,  but  pretending  all 
the  time  to  be  an  Englishman.  "The  Yorkshire 
people,"  said  the  Waterford  man,  "are  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  South'  of  Ireland,  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  really  they  are  in  a  very  degraded  condi- 
tion I  you  may  take  one  hundred  of  them  at  ran- 
dom," said  he,  "and  you  will  find  ninety  of  the 
hundred  cannot  read  or  write.  In  short,,  sir, 
they  are  very  nearly  cannibals."  "Do  you  know," 
said  he  to  me,  "sir,  that  the  Yorkshire  men  al- 
ways bite  off  each  other's  noses  when  they  get  in- 
to a  fight  P"  An  English  soldier  who  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner, undertook  to  take  up  the  defence  of  York- 
shire \  everybody  else  put  in  a  word,  and  I  really 
thought  we  should  soon  be  in  a  general  fight. 
We  all  expected  to  hear  the  Leeds  man  burst  out 
in  great  wrath  upon  the  Scot,  but  he  sat  unmoved, 
till  everybody  else  had  said  his  say,  when  he  looked 
up  with  a  quiet  smile  and  remarked,  "Well,  my 
friends,  if  we  are  not  very  rich,  surely  we  are  all 
very  cheerful."  This  cool  remark  at  once  re- 
stored good  humor,  but  the  Scot  had  got  a  new 
idea.  "You  are  not  an  Englishman,"  said  he  to 
the  man  of  Leeds,  "you  are  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
though  you  dress  like  a  Yorkshireman."  "I  did 
not  say  I  was  a  Yorkshireman,"  quietly  rejoined 
the  other ;  "it  was  your  own  opinion  you  were  act- 
ing upon,  and  I'll  not  contradict  ye  if  ye  abuse 
the  English  to  your  full  content." 

I  kept  along  with  the  Leeds  man  to  Dublin, 
and  found  him  an  intelligent  and  useful^compan- 
ion.  He  proved  to  be  Mr.  John  Boyle,  a  man 
well  known  in  the  agricultural  world  for  his  zeal 
and  knowledge  about  the  culture  of  flax.  I  un- 
derstood that  he  was  hired  by  a  Yorkshire  Com- 
pany to  leave  his  home  in  Ireland  and  go  to 
Leeds  to  instruct  the  Yorkshire  people  in  the  flax 
culture.  He  gave  me  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An 
Essay  on  the  Growth  and  Management  of  Flax," 
which  may,  at  a  convenient  time,  be  well  worth 
publication  in  the  Farmer,  Before  reaching 
Dublin,  Mr.  Boyle  and  I  had  struck  up  quite 
a  pleasant  acquaintance,  and  arranged  to  pass 
the  next  day  together  in  Dublin  and  vicinity, 
with  which  he  seemed  quite  familiar. 

We  took  an  Irish  jaunting  car,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  rode  over  the  city,  visited  the  Phoenix 
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park,  which  contains  about  three  thousand  acres, 
and  in  which  we  saw  large  herds  of  'deer  quietly 
feeding,  looked  at  the  barracks  capable  of  ac- 
commodating four  thousand  soldiers  and  two 
thousand  horses,  saw  the  equestrian  statue  of 
King  William  of  Orange,  the  Nelson  monument, 
and  an  unfinished  monument  to  Wellington,  and 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  Tom 
Moore. 

But  it  is  time  to  describe  an  Irish  jaunting 
car,  the  carriage  in  almost  universal  use  in  all 
Ireland.  The  carriage  is  upon  two  low  wheels, 
and  is  drawn  hy  one  horse.  It  has  no  top  or 
protection  from  sun  or  rain. 

The  seats  are  over  the  wheels,  and  the  passen- 
gers sit  back  to  back,  facing  outwards  towards 
the  sidewalks,  or  just  the  reverse  of  the  position 
in  an  omnibus.  Usually  the  seats  carry  two  per- 
sons on  each  side,  but  are  frequently  loaded  with 
six  in  all.  The  driver  has  a  small  seat  in  front, 
where  he  sits  if  his  load  is  properly  balanced, 
otherwise  he  occupies  one  side  to  make  it  even. 
You  sit  leaning  sideways  on  the  cushion  which 
is  at  your  back  between  the  two  seats,  with  your 
feet  on  a  foot-board  projecting  outward  beyond 
everything  else,  and  one  unused  to  the  vehicle 
expects  every  moment  to  have  his  boots  and  their 
contents  carried  away  by  some  ca^  which  rushes 
by.  Dublin  is  full  of  these  cars.  Nearly  all  the 
passengers  are  taken  to  and  ftom  the  stations  in 
them,  families  go  to  church  in  them,  or  rather 
on  them,  on  the  Sabbath,  ladies  with  two  or  three 
email  children,  or  with  market-baskets,  vases  of 
flowers,  baskets  of  china,  are  seen  rushing  past 
in  all  directions,  looking  all  the  time  to  a  stran- 
ger as  if,  at  the  first  corner,  they  would  fly  off  at 
a  tangent  against  the  curb-stones. 

But  the  Irish  insist  that  they  are  the  safest, 
most  comfortable  and  most  convenient  carriages 
in  existence,  and  that  noboby  ever  lost  a  foot,  or 
was  thrown  off  in  turning.  It  is  useless  for  a 
stranger  to  set  up  his  opinion  against  such  odds, 
but  it  djd  seem  to  me,  that  human  ingenuity 
could  hardly  devise  a  vehicle  for  riding  in,  less 
safe  or  comfortable.  However,  I  have  taken 
pleasant  rides  in  the  j^iunting  cars,  and  perhaps, 
in  time,  should  get  up  an  attachment  for  them, 
but  it  must  require  a  long  practice  before  one 
can  feel  that  he  is  in  a  very  retired  or  even  shel- 
tered position,  on  the  top  of  such  a  vehicle. 

Next  morning  early  found  friend  Boyle  and 
myself  on  our  way  on  foot  to  the  Prospect  Cem- 
etery and  the  Glasneven  Model  farm,  a  distance 
out  and  back  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles. — 
Friend  Boyle  was  in  the  costume  of  a  Yorkshire 
farmer,  with  a  low  crowned  hat,  a  broad  skirted 
coat,  small  clothes  and  leather  leggins  tight  from 
the  knees  to  the  shoes,  over  which  they  fitted 
like  old  fashioned  buskins* 


Friend  Boyle's  figure  and  gait  reminded  one 
constantly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  as  his  bulky  fig- 
ure in  his  peculiar  costume,  attended  by  my  lesser 
frame  appareled  in  a  gray  travelling  suit,  with 
soft  hat,  and  more  whiskers  than  are  common  in 
Ireland,  and  a  big  cane  with  a  large  chamois  horn 
head,  passed  through  the  streets,  it  was  evident 
that  we  produced  a  sensation;  and  once  ago(ft[- 
natured  Irishman  accosted  us  with  the  suggestion 
that  we  were  not  very  well  matched  for  a  pair. 
However,  we  jogged  on  and  soon  reached  Glas- 
neven, where  we  entered  the  cemetery,  which  is 
the  present  burial-place  for  the  city  of  Dublin. 
It  contains  forty-two  acres,  and  is  laid  out  with 
great  taste  and  planted  well  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, and  kept  with  great  care.  Altogether,  the 
general  impression  one  receives  in  passing  over 
it,  is  more  satisfactory  to  American  taste,  than 
that  made  by  any  other  burial-place  I  have  seen 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

The  conspicuous  object  in  the  cemetery  is 
O'Connell's  monument,  a  shaft  in  the  form  of 
the  famous  round  towers  which  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  which  have  occasioned 
much  speculation  as  to  their  origin  and  use.  I 
have  seen  several  of  them,  some  nearly  entire, 
and  they  seem  to  be  of  one  form,  a  round  shaft, 
of  stone,  roughly  put  together  with  mortar,  ta- 
pering slighUy  towards  the  top,  and  running 
some  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  The  top  is 
drawn  to  a  point,  in  a  conical  shape,  so  as  to  cover 
the  hollow  space  within.  These  towers  are  thought 
to  have  been  built  in  very  ancient  times  as  places 
of  refuge  in  war,  though  many  have  supposed 
they  were  connected  with  some  religious  purpose. 
Such  is  the  monument  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  the 
great  Irish  Repealer,  a  man  still  almost  wor- 
shipped by  (/atholic  Ireland.  O'Connell's  body 
is  not  deposited  at  this  monument,  but  reposes 
in  a  tomb,  at  a  short  distance,  in  the  same  ceme- 
tery, except  his  heart,  which  at  his  own  request, 
was  sent  to  be  preserved  at  Rome,  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  Pope  and  his  religion. 

Along  the  walks  are  a  great  many  beech  trees, 
upon  which  some  amateur  had  practiced  in  per- 
forming a  singular  operation.  They  are  trees  of 
six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  with  each  a  single 
top,  and  two,  three  or  four  trunks.  Small  trees 
are  planted  within  a  foot  or  two  of  each  other 
and  then  brought  together  at  three  of  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  united  by  a  tort  of  graft- 
ing, one  top  only  being  preserved,  so  that  the 
tree  stands  as  it  were  on  several  legs.  But  my 
letter  is  already  too  long,  and  the  Glasneven 
Model  farm  is  close  by,  and  calls  for  attention 
in  another  letter. 


Moths  in  Carpets. — ^An  experienced  house- 
keeper writes : — ^^'Camphor  will  not  stop  the  rav- 
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ages  of  the  moths  after  they  have  commenced 
eating.  Then  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  presence 
of  camphor,  cedar  or  tobacco ;  in  fact,  1  rather 
think  tney  enjoy  the  latter,  if  anything  else  than 
humanity  can.  Nor  will  the  dreaded  and  incon- 
venient taking  up  and  beating  always  insure  suc- 
cess, for  I  tried  it  faithfully,  and,  while  nailinjgf  it 
down,  found  several  of  the  worms  'alive  and  kick- 
ing,' that  had  remained  under  the  pile  unharmed. 
[  conquered  them  wholly  in  this  way :  I  took  a 
coarse  crash  towel  and  wrung  it  out  of  clean 
water,  and  spread  it  smoothly  on  the  carpet,  then 
ironed  it  dry  with  a  good  hot  iron,  repeating  the 
operation  on  all  suspected  places,  and  those  least 
used.  It  does  not  injure  tne  pile  or  color  of  the 
carpet  in  the  least,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  press, 
heat  and  steam  being  the  agents ;  and  they  do 
the  work  effectually  on  worms  and  eggs.  Then 
the  camphor  will  doubtless  prevent  future  depre- 
dations of  the  miller." — Douar  Newspaper, 


every  year  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  cut,  would  run 
out  in  one  hundred  years.  It  might  be  necessary, 
occasionally,  to  leave  the  crop  until  some  of  the 
seed  had  fallen,  or  to  scatter  seed  upon  it  with 
the  top-dressing  if  the  crop  were  always  taken 
off  before  the  seed  had  ripened. 

It  is  a  heavy  bill  of  cost  to  re-seed  our  mowing 
lands  as  often  as  we  do,  and  we  hope  this  note 
of  our  correspondent  will  call  out  the  views  of 
others  on  the  subject. 


Far  ika  Nmv  Bmglmd  JRarwur. 

SUBFAOa  APFIiIOATZON  OV  MANXrBX. 

Where  the  purpose  is  to  secure  good  crops  of 
grass,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  can  be  most 
succesfully  done,  by  applying  the  dressing  at  a 
proper  time,  directly  upon  the  surface.  My  iaith 
in  this  belief  was  strongly  confirmed  yesterday 
by  a  view  of  the  grounds  of  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man who  had  dressed  them  in  this  manner  only 
for  a  series  of  years ;  and  I  never  saw  better  as- 
surance of  fine  crops.  I  queried,  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  have  turned  over  the 
sod,  and  mingled  the  manure  with  the  sod,  to 
save  it  from  evaporation.  In  reply,  he  said, 
what  do  you  want  better  than  the  present  pros- 
pect of  a  crop  ?  There  will  grow  as  much  as  can 
conveniently  be  cured  upon  the  land,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  fertilizing  has  not  been  one-third  as 
much,  as  to  have  plowed  the  ground ;  more  than 
this,  the  appearance  of  the  field  is  smoother  and 
more  complete,  than  it  could  be  made  after  re- 

Eeated  plowings.  I  was  thrown  into  a  quaniiary 
y  the  argument.  If  any  of  our  cultivators,  of 
long  experience,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
turn  anew  their  fields,  once  in  ten  years  or  oflen- 
er,  can  tell  why  they  do  it,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them.  As  at  present  advised,  I  believe 
the  best  crops  of  grass  ^rown  in  this  vicinity,  are 
brought  about  by  judicious  top-dressings.  I 
know  this  to  be  true,  where  kelp  and  other  like 
articles  can  be  obtained  from  tne  sea-shore,  to 
spread  upon  the  land.  I  know  of  fields  of  twen- 
ty acres  or  more,  that  can  be  relied  on  for  two 
tons  to  the  acre,  at  the  first  cutting,  and  one  at 
the  second,  the  sod  of  which  has  not  been  started 
for  the  last  twenty  years ;  these  are  the  fields  for 
the  use  of  the  horse-power  mower.  What  kind, 
Mr.  Editor,  do  you  recommend  to  be  purchased? 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  work. 
June  5, 1656.  Essex. 


TOADS. 

Never  destroy  the  toad.  We  are  assured  that 
"nothinff  is  made  in  vain,"  and  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  ntftural  history  will  show  us  that 
even  the  toad — ^the  most  universally  deprecated 
of  ail  reptiles,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the 
viper — ^may  be  of  some  use.  In  the  first  place 
we  discover  that  toads  feed  on  all  kinds  of  grubs 
and  worms ;  consequently  they  serve  to  protect 
the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  ravages  of  its 
most  insidious  and  destructive  foes.  The  pestif- 
erous oanker>worm  is  a  favorite  food  with  him, 
and  he  devours  indiscriminately,  and  in  lai^ 
numbers,  for  his  dilating  powers,  and  capacity  of 
deglutition  almost  rival  those  of  the  anaconda. 
Cravinff  only  the  protection  of  a  turf  or  chip,  he 
labors  incessantly  for  man's  benefit,  and  demands 
for  his  invaluable  services  no  guerdon  at  a  re- 
ward. The  antipathy  cherished  by  some  towards 
the  toad,  is  the  consequence  of  perverted  views, 
and  should  be  corrected.  In  itself  it  is  a  source 
of  misery  to  those  by  whom  it  is  indulged,  and 
the  cause  of  cruelty  to  the  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing. Hence  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  nature,  wfaidi, 
illuminated  by  the  divine  scintillations  of  science, 
should  see  beyond  the  blinding  mists  of  preju- 
dice, and  recognize  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Providence  even  in  its  most  abject  creations. — 
Cowper,  the  poet  of  nature,  discourses  admirably 
upon  this  subject — Germcmiown  Telegraphs 


ABOUT  THB  BZBDB. 


Remarks. — ^The  practice  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  of  keeping  moist  lands  in  grass,  and  of 
top-dressing  them  once  in  three  years  at  least, 
and  oftener  where  manure  can  be  had.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  an  acre  of  naturally  good 
land,  at  the  same  time  moist,  slightly  top-dressed 


The  J^aHonal  IntelUgeneer  gives  the  following 
beautiful  instance  of  the  kindness  towards  each 
other  by  birds : 

'^A  gentleman  observed  in  a  thicket  of  bushes 
near  his  dwelling  a  collection  of  brown  thrushes, 
who  for  several  days  had  attracted  his  attention 
by  their  loud  cries  and  strange  movements.  At 
last  curiosity  was  so  much  excited,  that  he  de* 
termined  to  see  if  he  could  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  excitement  among  them.  On  examining  the 
bushes  he  ifound  a  female  thrush,  whose  wing 
was  caught  in  a  limb  in  such  a  way  that  she 
could  not  escape.  Near  bjrwas  her  nest,  con- 
taining several  naif-grown  birds.  On  retiring  a 
litde  (Ustance,  a  companj  of  thrushes  approached 
with  worms  and  other  insects  in  their  mouths* 
which  they  would  give  first  to  the  mother,  and 
then  to  her  voung,  she  in  the  meantime  cheering 
them  in  their  labor  of  love  with  a  song  of  grati- 
tude. After  watching  the  interesting  sight  untU 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  the  gentleman  relieved 
the  poor  bird,  when  she  flew  to  her  nest  with  a 
grateful  song  to  her  deliverer,  and  her  charitable 
neighbors  dispersed  to  their  usual  abodes,  sing- 
ing as  they  went  a  song  of  praise." 
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BXTBAOTS  AKD  BBFUBB, 
MANUBE8  FOR  COMPOSTING. 

X  noticed  that  -one  of  your  oorreBpoBdents  re* 
commended  hauling  earth,  leaves,  occ,  into  the 
barn-cellar  and  weekly  pouring  the  manure  of 
cattle,  &c.,  mixed  with  water,  on  the  mass  for  the 
purpose  of  absorbing  the  liquid  portion,  and  also 
increasing  the  quantity  of  manure. 

Now  if  moisture  is  necessary  to  produce  fer- 
mentation in  the  heap,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
keep  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  the  manure 
separate,  until  a  short  time  before  applying  it  P 
Abo  to  keep  the  solid  part  in  as  compact  a  state 
as  possible, by  compression  of  some  sort  P  Would 
it  not  save  a  portion  of  the  gases  that  arise  dur- 
ing decomposition  P  Could  it  not  then  be  used 
in  making  up  ocMnpost  heaps,  and  become  more 
Yali^able  than  if  used  in  the  wa^  spoken  of  abore  P 
What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Editor  P 

ZoweU,  May,  1858.  B.  F.  Mann. 

Remarks. — ^When  the  fanner  has  a  plentifiil 
supply  of  good  meadow  muck,  and  his  soils  need 
vegetable  matter,  we  think  there  is  no  way  of 
composting  equal  to  covering  the  droppings 
every  morning  with  a  coat  of  such  muck,  to  the 
extent  of  the  droppings  themselves.  Follow  this 
practice  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  keeping  out 
all  dry  and  coarse  herbage,  and  you  will  find  a 
heap  as  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  as 
anything  that  can  well  be  devised.  It  will  be 
black,  saponaceous  or  soapy  to  handle,  easy  to 
shovel  and  remove  to  the  field  and  to  be  applied 
there,  and  we  think  is  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and 
most  profitable  way  of  preserving  manures,  and 
produces  the  best  present  and  most  permanent 
results  on  the  crops. 

If  large  quantities  of  coarse  materials  are  to  be 
converted  into  manure,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
a  good  barn-yard  is  a  good  place  to  do  it,  if  it  is 
not  the  best.  It  should  be  dishing,  shaded  by 
trees  somewhat,  so  provided  with  a  coating  of 
loam,  muck,  and  dried  herbage  of  some  kind,  as 
to  absorb  all  the  droppings  of  the  stock  as  they 
are  yielded.  It  is  necessary  that  cattle  stay  in 
the  yard  a  portion  of  the  time,  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  there  will  always  be  an  accamulation, 
more  or  less,  of  their  ofial, — so  that  something 
must  be  done  to  preserve  what  falls  there,  even 
if  the  yard  is  not  intended  as  a  place. 

HOW  TO  K£BP  OFF  BOBBB8. 

I  find  in  your  June  number  over  the  signature 
of  ''Essex,"  this  remark,  viz.:  "So  fast  is  improve- 
ment at  the  present  day,  that  it  takes  as  much 
care  to  unlearn  what  is  erroneously  stated,  as  to 
find  out  by  actual  trial  what  is  correct." 

This  is  the  fact,  and  one  completelv  successfbl 
experiment  is  worth  dozens  of  theories.  I  have 
written  you  an  article  or  two  on  the  destruction 
of  the  fruit-tree  borer,  and  my  experiments  are 
completely  successful.  I  will  repeat  it.  In  this 
month,  clean  the  trees  by  rubbing  with  the  cor- 
ner of  a  chisel,  lightly  the  whole  trunk,  including 


a  portion  of  the  limbs,  and  remove  the  earth  low 
enough  to  cut  off  smoothly  aU  the  fibrous  or  suck- 
er roots ;  then  rub  them  all  over  with  undiluted 
oil  soap.  I  have  examined  all  my  trees,  which 
were  well  stocked  with  borers  two  vears  ago, 
and  there  is  not  now  the  appearance  of  one.  One 
of  my  neighbors  who  told  me  last  year  that  com- 
mon bar  soap  was  equally  good,  recently  informed 
me  he  had  lost  by  this  insect  three  of  his  best 
trees. 

The  trees  are  not  injured  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. My  orchard  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  and 
bore  a  handsome  quantity  last  year ;  this  year  it 
has  finely  blossomed.  1  only  wish  the  insect 
which  mars  the  fruit  could  be  as  easily  extermi- 
nated as  the  borer.    .  Nathan  Brigos. 

Marion,  June  4,  1858. 

guenon's  escutcheon. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  a  publication  explan- 
atory of  this  infallible  guide  to  the  true  charac- 
ter of  milch  cows.  I  doubted  then,  and  have 
continued  to  doubt  ever  since,  because  I  could 
trace  no  connection  between  the  hair  and  the 
milking  properties  of  the  animal.  I  should  as 
soon  tmnk  of  jfraduating  the  ability  of  a  man, 
mental  or  physical,  by  the  hair  upon  his  lip,  or 
the  productive  power  of  a  isjrm  by  a  profes- 
sor's certificate  of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  only 
knowledge  of  which  he  had  obtained  by  analyz- 
ing a  few  ounces,  without  ever  seeing  the  farm. 
The  public  is  so  flooded  with  humbugs  of  this 
character,  that  it  behoves  them  to  be  on  their 
guard. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  an  eminent  lecturer 
say,  a  few  years  since,  that  he  then  had  on  hand 
more  than  one  hundred  parcels  of  soil  waiting  to 
be  analyzed.  Whether  he  ever  found  time,  un- 
der his  multiplied  avocations  and  perigrinations, 
to  attend  to  these  apn^cations,  and  furnish  the 
promised  certificates,  I  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. * 

June,  1858.  — 

rakes  and  milk. 

I  notice  you  have  an  inquiry  from  "N,,"  of 
Fitchburg,  ''Which  is  the  best  Rake  P"  In  your 
remarks  I  notice  you  prefer  the  Delano.  Now 
the  rake  that  scarifies  the  ground  the  least,  or 
that  takes  up  the  least  quantity  of  drift,  and 
raises  the  least  amount  of  dust,  or  dry  soil  in 
particular,  should  be  preferred,  and  my  impres- 
sions were  in  favor  of  the  old  rotafy  rake ;  but  I 
may  be  in  error.  This  matter  of  rakinff  is  to  be 
done  quickly  by  the  farmer,  now-a-days,  but 
what  is  the  effect  upon  his  stock  P  Dusty  hay 
will  give  your  cattle  the  heaves,  wear  out  their 
teeth  and  disease  their  stomachs.  Bottom  drift, 
dirt  and  dust,  are  anything  but  nutriment,  but 
sure  promoters  of  disease.  For  choice  farm  stock, 
I  would  give  odds  for  hay  that  is  gathered  by  the 
ancient  hand  rake. 

Our  ''swill  milk"  developments  are  unpleasant 
matters  of  contemplation.  Only  think  of  it — milk 
strained  through  a  diseased  cow !  But  the  public 
stomach  is  by  nature  and  practice  a  most  endur- 
able, unyielding  machine.  But  by  a  more  genial 
atmosphere  than  yours,  our  average  of  hfe  is 
equal  to  that  of  your  better  regulated  city.  It 
would  seem  from  your  report  that  Massachusetts 
milk  would  be  much  improved  if  the  cows  were 
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shingled  and  the  pump  handles  were  cut  off. 
Has  it  rained  any  of  late  ?  H.  Poor. 

New  Yorky  May,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^The  Delano  or  Independent  Tooth 
Rake  operates  much  like  the  Revolving  Rake ;  it 
gathers  very  little  that  ought  not  to  be  gathered. 

A  SAVINGS  BANK. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  m^  savings  bank,  and 
ask  you  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  improve- 
ment  in  its  management.  It  is  not  an  incorpora- 
ted institution,  has  no  officers  but  a  president, 
and  his  or  her  assistants,  no  salary  to  be  paid, 
receives  deposits  at  all  hours,  and  of  any  quality 
which  will  contribute  to  the  genera}  fund ;  never 
refuses  to  discount  at  any  time,  both  principal 
and  interest ;  the  interest  per  centum  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  deposits. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  is  it  a  paying  institution? 
Yes,  if  well  managed,  for  the  president  is  of  such 
a  make,  that  he  only  requires  his  keeping  for  his 
services, — and  throws  in  his  carcass  in  9  or  12 
months  to  boot. 

The  deposits  consist  of  various  kinds  of  mate- 
rials. 1.  Good  loam,  sufficient  to  absorb  all  li- 
quids. 2.  The  droppings  of  my  cows,  with  the 
loam  upon  which  they  stand  and  void  their  liquid 
and  solid  manure,  both  summer  and  winter.  And 
finally,  every  weed,  straw,  litter  and  all  refuse 
vegetables  not  eaten  by  the  cows  or  pigs.  Now 
how  shall  I  make  it  better,  or  more  profitable  P 

Prospect  Hill,  1858.  Sponge. 

Remarks. — ^A  capital  bank,  that — its  tenden- 
cies are  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  banks  general- 
ly. Banks  with  salaried  officers  have  a  tendency 
to  fasten  mortgages  on  the  farm,  while  such  as 
yours  are  calculated  to  lift  them  ofL  If  fanners 
would  have  nothing  to  do»with  money  banks,  and 
more  with  compost  banks,  their  grass  would  be 
thicker  and  higher,  their  com  stouter  and  sound- 
er, mUch  cows  better,  oxen  stronger,  their  orch- 
ards and  potato  fields  more  prolific,  and  their 
families  happier.  

A  cow  THAT  HOLDS  BACK  HER  MILK. 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  subscrib- 
ers tell  me  through  your  columns  what  will  stop 
a  00 w  from  holding  up  her  milk  P  I  have  a  three- 
vear  old  heifer  from  whom  at  times  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  more  than  one-third  of  her  milk  ;  she 
has  all  the  marks  of  a  first-rate  cow,  giVes  rich 
milk,  is  an  easy  milker,  and  perfectly  gentle. 

W.  B.  Williams. 

ChUtenden,  R,  JuTie,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^Treat  her  gently  always,  and  at 
milking  time  especially  so,  giving  her  a  mess  of 
meal,  oats,  or  grass.  Such  are  the  remedies  we 
have  heard  offered — ^we  know  of  no  other. 

WHAT  will  kill  HOUSELEEK  P 

A  friend  of  mine  wishes  to  know  what  will  kill 
the  high  houseleek,  as  he  has  a  piece  of  land  that 
is  almost  overrun  with  it  P  E.  W.  KiNG. 

Charlton,  June,  1858. 

Remarks.— Who  can  tell  P 


§ 


CEMENT  WATER  PIPES. 

A  correspondent  inquires  in  regard  to  cement 
pipes.  Several  years  since,  I  laid  a  pipe  pro- 
cured of  the  Water  and  Gas  Pipe  Co.,  or  Jersey 
Citv,  New  Jersey,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent aqueduct.  I  gave  a  particular  description 
of  it  a  year  or  two  since,  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  if  I  remember  correctly.  I  think  no  pipe 
IS  so  durable,  and  none  so  pure  as  this,  unless  it 
be  block  tin.  At  the  outlet  I  attach  a  block  tin 
ipe  to  the  cement  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the 

itch.  Stop  cocks  should  be  used  at  every 
branch  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  protected 
by  a  cement  box.  The  pipe  is  made  in  pieces 
from  6  to  10  feet  long,  of  tin  or  sheet  iron,  and 
then  lined  on  the  inside  with  cement.  When  it 
is  laid,  it  is  laid  in  cement,  and  a  sheet  iron  sleeve 
4  inches  wide  is  put  over  the  joints,  and  the  space 
between  the  joints  filled  in  with  cement  and  then 
the  sleeve  is  well  covered  with  the  same  material. 
If  made  with  good  cement  and  laid  below  the 
frost,  I  don't  see  how  it  can  ever  fail.  The  Com- 
pany send  men  to  lay  the  pipes,  and  warrant  the 
work.  It  is  well  to  have  a  stop-cock  near  the 
spring  to  shut  off  the  water  for  repairs. 

David  Ltman, 

MiddUfiM,  Conn,,  June  10, 1858. 

WEATHER  IN  VERMONT— WOOL. 

We  had  rain  almost  every  day  from  the  10th 
of  May  up  to  the  25th ;  then  dry,  up  to  the  5th  of 
this  month :  since  last  date,  it  has  rained  each 
day  to  this  date,  and  is  raining  now.  We  have 
had  quite  a  full  blossom  for  &uit ;  grass  looks 
quite  well  for  a  good  crop  of  hay.  I  think  our 
plowing  was  mostlydone  near  three  weeks  earli- 
er than  in  1857.  We  have  not  had  very  warm 
weather,  as  yet,  nor  have  we  had  it  very  cool,— 
on  the  whole,  crops  bid  fair  to  give  us  another 
blessing  at  harvest  time.  I  think  there  was  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  maple  sugar  made  this 
Hcason,  as  compared  with  mst  year,  in  this  part 
of  our  State.  Our  heaviest  shearing  fiocks  of 
sheep  have  been  shorn,  and  the  wool  sold  in  the 
dirt  and  oil,  at  25  cts.  per  pound,  which,  I  think,  is 
fully  equal  to  40  cts.  if  cleansed,  as  the  sheep 
have  been  housed  and  fed  grain,  and  most  of  them 
oiled  since  the  clipping  of  1857.  Farmers  in 
this  vicinity  expect  to  get  from  34  to  40  cents 
per  pound  for  our  cleansed  wool. 

W.  F.  Goodrich. 

Middlebury,  VI.,  June  8,  1858. 

TO  DESTROY  VERMIN  AND  BORERS. 

Apply  spirits  turpentine.  You  will  need  to 
wet  the  branch  or  limb  both  above  and  below 
the  nest,  then  wet  the  nest  well  with  the  turpen- 
tine, and  life  will  soon  be  extinct.  It  is  sure. 
For  borers  put  it  round  the  tree  near  to  the 
ground.  It  will  not  injure  the  tree  in  the  least. 
It  will  destroy  the  egg  as  well  as  the  worm. 

Lempster,  N.  H,,  June  10, 1858.     L.  Smith. 

SEED  OF  the  white  PINE. 

Friend  KENRicK,of  South \)rleans,  may  obtain 
seed  of  the  white  pine  by  applying  to  B.  F.  Cut- 
ter, Esq.,  seedsman,  florist  and  gardener,  Lowell, 
Mass.  Please  have  a  pair  of  those  whales  Aar* 
nessed  by  the  time  we  get  along  that  way ! 
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A,  ia  the  rock,  juat  raised  above  ground, 
the  windlaai.  O,  the  connecting  wheels  betweea 
the  windlaas  and  cranb-ahoft  H.  H,  the  crack- 
shaft,  with  drum,  secured  to  or  detached  from 
the  shaft  at  pleaaure,  fi  B,  the  hoisting- lope, 
wound  on  the  drum  or  crank-ahaft  H,  and  runs 
under  a  roller  and  through  a  ahreeTe  neat  the 
end  of  the  tongue,  to  which  a  hofae  is  attached 
to  hoiet  the  rock.  The  imall  crank  and  shaft 
under  crank-shaft  U,  is  to  wind  up  the  ropewhen 
the  rock  is  hoisted  high  enough  and  the  horse  la 
detached.  The  proprietors  of  thia  machine  and 
patent  right  claim,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
labor-BSving  improTements  of  the  age.  It  will 
take  rocks  out  of  the  earth  of  five  tons  weight 
or  less,  without  digging  to  relieve  them,  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  move  them  into  the 
line  for  a  wall,  if  desired,  and  place  smaller  ones 
on  top  until  the  wall  is  five  feet  high.  The  ma- 
chine Diaybe  operated  by  men  or  by  horse-power. 
The  united  power  of  two  men  wOl  lift  a  rock  of 
five  tons  weight  from  the  ground  in  ten 
or  it  may  be  done  by  a  horse  la  one 
The  proprietor  baa  many  certificat«a  fh>m  prac- 
tical men  ahowing  the  efficacy  of  "hia  machine. 
For  further  particulars  addreas  Thomas  Ellia, 
Bocheater,  Maaa. 


for  boiling  that!  on  the  day  you  hung  then 
this  method  costi  but  little,  as  the  bags  will  last 
forty  ^ears.  No  flira  or  bugs  will  trouble  the 
hams  if  the  hay  is  well  preE^ed  around  them ;  the 
sweating  of  the  hams  will  I.e  taken  up  by  the  hay 
and  the  hay  will  impart  a  (ineflavorto  the  hams. 
The  hams  should  be  trealed  in  this  manner  be- 
fore the  warm  weather  sets  in. — Southern  Far- 


To  Pbksebtb  Hah  thkodoh  the  Bihikeb. 
— Make  a  number  of  cotton  bags,  a  little  larger 
than  your  bams :  after  the  hams  are  well  smoked, 
[liace  tbem  in  the  bags ;  then  get  the  very  best 


kind  of  sweet  well-made  hoy,  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
and  with  your  hands  prees  it  well  around  the 
hams  in  the  bag ;  tie  the  hags  with  good  strings. 


Eut  on  a  card  of  the  year  to  show  their  age,  and 
ang  them  up  in  the  garret  or  some  dry  room, 
and  the^  will  bang  five  years,  and  wilt  be  better 


THB  HOB8II  HOT  OBIOIN  AZiLT  IMPOBT- 
XID  FBOH  aua  BAST. 

well  known  to  our  readers  that  Frefeator 
Holmes,  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  has  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  exploring  the  fossil 
beds  of  Ashley  river.  A  large  number  of  inters 
eating  relica  have  been  collected,  and  the  savans 
of  Euro))e  and  America  have  expressed  their 
great  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  these  explora- 
Profeaaor  A^aaii  in  a  lecture  aome  lime 
juat  after  a  visit  to  the  Ashley  with  Pro- 
fessor  H.,  said,  "it  was  the  greatest  depository 
of  foBSil  remains  he  had  ever  seen,"  Professor 
Tuomey  called  it  "the  great  shark  sepulchre  of 
America,"  and  now  Professor  Leidy,  the  distin- 
guished Amerioan  anatomist,  has  prepared  a  val- 
uable paper  on  the  remains  of  the  horse  and 
other  animals,  found  fossil  on  the  Ashley,  which 
bad  been  placed  in  his  hands  for  examination  by 
Profesor  Holmes ;  and  it  will  appear,  from  the 
short  extract  we  xoake,  that  the  investigation  now 
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being  made  in  this  department  of  natural  science 
are  deyeloping  some  curious  things.  Professor 
Leidy  writes : — "In  regard  to  the  remains  of  the 
horse,  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  account  given 
of  them  in  the  succeeding  ])ages,  I  think  it  will 
be  conceded  that  this  animal  inhabited  the  United 
States  during  the  post-pleiocene  period,  cotem- 
porarily  with  the  mastodon,  megloanyx  and  the 
great,  broad-fronted  bison." — CtL  Mercury, 


MA88AOHU8BTTB  BOHOOIi  OF  AaBIOUIi- 

TT7B2D. 

The  first  publication  of  this  corporate  body  is 
before  as,  and  consists  of  a  list  of  its  officers, 
and  their  address  to  the  public,  setting  forth  the 
objects  of  the  School,  of  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  by-laws,  and  the  business  of  the  quar- 
terly meeting  in  April  last.  It  appears  by  the 
Address  that  the  object  of  this  institution  is  to 
improve  the  condition  of  Agriculture  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, that  some  associated  centre,  guarded 
by  the  solemn  forms  of  law,  is  necessary  to  make 
a  suitable  depository  for  any  bequests  which  those 
who  are  able  and  generous  may  make  to  subserve 
this  noble  cause. 

"It  is  intended,"  the  Trustees  say,  *Hhat  the 
school  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  farming 
interest  of  Massachusetts,  which  the  West  Point 
Academy  sustains  to  the  military  interests  of  the 
nation,  viz. :  that  of  a  thoroughly  practical,  pre- 
paratory school,  where  sound  theory  and  intelli- 
gent practice  may  be  so  blended  and  harmonized, 
as  to  be  inseparably  connected  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  faithfully  gone  through  with  the 
prescribed  course  of  discipline." 

We  have  plenty  of  men  in  our  community 
who  have  abundant  means  to*  establish  such  a 
school  as  is  contemplated  by  this  association, 
and  who  may  embalm  their  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  by  such  munificence,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  promote  the  interests  not  only 
of  our  citizens,  but  of  the  country  generally. 
We  cannot  but  hope,  therefore,  that  ample  en- 
dowments will  soon  justify  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school,  and  do  not  doubt  that  its  walls 
would  soon  be  crowded  with  earnest  and  sincere 
inquirers  into  the  mysteries  which  now  envelop 
nearly  every  department  of  terra  or  horticulture. 

We  observe  that  men  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence, and  men  entitled  to  public  confidence,  stand 
as  guardians  and  trustees  of  the  interests  of  the 
school,  and  they  are  men  who  will  give  it  that 
popularity  when  it  is  once  founded  which  it  must 
possess  to  bring  it  into  public  favor. 

The  Trustees  close  their  brief  address  by  say- 
ing that'*they  have  no  endowment  from  the  State. 
In  their  opinion,  the  object  appeals  to  the  patri- 
otism and  philanthropy  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Commonwealth ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  appeal 
will  be  liberally  met."    Donaticm*  may  be  sent 


to  the  Treasurer,  RlCHABB  S.  Fat,  Esq.,  13  Ex- 
change Street,  Boston,  who  will  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  them. 

Bequests  should  be  to  **The  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  AgricuUurCt^  and  may 
be  general,  or  may  be  limited  to  any  purpose 
within  the  scope  of  the  institution,  as  the  testa- 
tor may  designate. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  may  re- 
member that  we  foreshadowed  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
in  these  columns,  several  years  ago,  and  pointed 
out  the  course  whereby  some  of  our  monied  men 
might  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  surplus  means 
with  great  credit  to  themselves  and  with  much 
advantage  to  the  world.  It  affords  us  sincere 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  find  the  work  in  progress 
and  resting  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  decided 
ability  and  influence. 


HBASUBISG  THE  HSIGHT  OT  TBBXS. 

Take  two  straight  sticks  of  equal  length—- any 
convenient  length  less  than  the  length  of  the  arm ; 
place  them  in  the  form  of  a  carpenter's  square, 
preserving  as  nearly  as  possible  a  right  anffle, 
nolding  one  stick  in  a  horizontal  and  the  other 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  placing  the  end 
of  the  horizontal  stick  at  tlie  eye  with  tne  angle 
held  in  the  hand  extended  directly  in  front.  Then 
walk  backwards  from  the  tree  to  be  measured, 
on  ground  as  nearly  level  as  the  case  admits  of, 
untu  a  line  from  the  eye  to  the  top  of  the  per- 
pendicular stick  shall  cut  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
the  distance  from  the  observer  to  the  tree  will 
be  the  height  of  the  tree  above  the  level  of  the 
eye.  The  impossibility  of  keeping  the  sticks  at 
an  exact  perpendicular  and  horizontal,  is  all  that 
interferes  with  perfect  accuracy — allowing  the 
tree  to  stand  in  a  perpendicular.  The  accuracy 
is  sufficient  for  many  practical  purposes,  and  wiu 
often  enable  the  woodsman  to  determine  before 
he  outs  a  tree  whether  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  he  intends  it. — Baith  Organ. 

We  think  the  wooden  rectangle  should  be 
made  with  exactness  before  the  measurer  goes 
forth  to  his  work,  that  he  should  attach  a  plum- 
met to  the  instrument  so  as  to  secure  perpendic- 
ular and  horizontal  lines, — and  we  suppose,  also, 
the  perpendicular  half  of  the  wooden  "square," 
should  point  upwards. 


Wild  Onions. — California  papers  state  that 
onions  growing  wild  have  been  discovei'ed  in 
that  State,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  husk  like  the  soap-root.  They 
are  palatable  and  even  preferable  to  garden  on- 
ions, and  it  is  thought  may  prove  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  cultivated  varieties. 


Cube  for  Felons  on  FiNG£R8.^The  Sden- 
txfic  American  says:  ^The  past  year  we  have 
known  the  spinal  marrow  of  an  ox  or  cow  appli- 
ed to  three  aiflOirent  persons  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results  in  relieving  pain,  and  seeurinff 
cures  of  their  felons.  The  spinal  marrow  should 
be  applied  every  four  hours  ror  two  days.** 


J 
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CX>1CPABATIV]D  VAIiXTlS  OF  DIFFSBSITT 

FEBTIIilZXBS, 

A  gentleman  having  a  desire  to  teat  the  rela- 
tive value  of  certain  substances  used  as  fertilisers, 
selected  for  the  purpose  a  piece  of  upland  soil, 
which  had  been  carefully  plowed  the  previous  au- 
tumn. In  May  the  ground  was  again  plowed, 
but  so  lightly  as  not  to  turn  up  the  sod,  and  well 
worked,  ivith  the  cultivator  and  harrow.  Cattle 
were  then  allowed  to  have  free  access  to  the 
piece  till  June,  remaining  upon  it  during  the 
night,  together  with  one  horse  and  about  thirty 
sheep  and  their  lambs,  in  all  fifty-four  head. 

On  the  17th  of  June  it  was  again  plowed  and 
well  harrowed,  and  subsequently  marked  off  into 
drills.  The  whole  piece  was  then  divided  by  ad- 
measurement into  four  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
was  manured  with  common  stable  dung,  and 
another  with  an  extra  quantity  of  compost,  the 
base  of  which  was  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of 
complete  decomposition ;  in  both  cases  the  ma- 
nurial  applications  were  spread  over  the  drills, 
the  seed  sowed  immediately,  and  the«ifeole  rolled. 
The  other  two  sections  were  manured,  one  with 
two  bushels  of  finely  pulverized  lime  and  three 
bushels  of  wood  ashes — ^the  other  with  two  bush- 
els of  bone-dust. 

At  first  the  portions  of  the  field  which  had 
been  dressed  with  manure,  took  the  lead,  and 
seemed  for  some  time  likely  to  hold  it.  Care  was 
taken  to  keep  down  all  we^s,  and  retain  the  soil 
in  a  finely  pulverized  state  by  frequent  workings. 
The  turnips  were  not  injured  by  the  fly,  and  the 
weather  being  very  favorable  to  the  crop,  all  had 
a  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  sections  first  mentioned,  on  which  the 
worm  commonly  known  as  the  turnip  worm  dep- 
redated somewhat  in  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
though  not  so  extensively  as  seriously  to  injure 
the  crops.  Nearly  fifty  bushels  of  thinnings  were 
taken  out  towards  the  close  of  July,  and  about 
the  15th  of  November,  the  entire  c^'op  was  har- 
vested.   The  result  was  as  follows : — 

BeetUm  No.  1,  manured  with  animal  excre- 
ments produced  after  the  rate  of  394  bushels  per 
acre. 

Section  No.  2,  dressed  with  compost,  after  the 
rate  of  400  bushels. 

Section  No.  3,  dressed  with  pulverised  lime, 
after  the  rate  of  500  bushels. 

Section  No.  4,  dressed  with  bone  ckut,  after  the 
rate  of  740  bushels. 

In  turnip  culture,  no  article  more  valuable,  he 
thought,  could  be  used,  than  bone  dust.  It  is 
moderately  cheap,  easily  transported  and  applied, 
and  produces  results  no  less  valuable  than  imme- 
diate. It  ftumishes,  he  thinks,  aU,  or  nearly  all, 
the  elementary  principWs  involved  in  the  system 
of  the  roots  it  is  applied  to  nourish,  and  adds  al- 


so several  important  and  valuable  principles  of 
fertility  to  the  soil.  lime  is  an  excellent  article, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  it  by  weight,  is  insolu- 
ble, or  not  so  immediately  capable  of  adding  its 
wealth  to  the  soil,  or  yielding  it  to  the  crop.  As 
a  constitutional  alterant,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance,  however,  and  as  a  solvent  of  humus, 
it  possesses  great  value. 


Fbr  tie  New  England  Fanner. 
TO  D3B8TBOT  BUQS  ON  VIN1B8. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of 
June  5,  an  account  of  "A  New  Vine  P^ector," 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  more  expensive, 
and  to  require  more  time  to  arrange  and  put 
away,  when  not  required  for  use,  than  one  in- 
vented and  constructed  b^  myself.  I  have  used 
it  for  the  last  five  years  with  perfect  success,  and 
it  never  has  failed  to  perform  its  duty.  I  take 
aa  old  floor  barrel  that  is  water-tight,  and  put  in 
one  bushel  of  hen  manure,  then  fill  the  iNurrel 
about  two-thirds  full  of  soft  water,  stirring  it 
well  once  in  two  or  three  days ;  set  it  in  a  sunny 
location,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  it  will  be 
ready  for  use,  although  it  would  be  better  to 
stand  flve  or  six.  When  the  bugs  pay  my  vines 
a  visit,  I  take  a  pail  and  with  a  swab  made  by 
tying  a  rag  to  a  stick  about  18  inches  long  I 
sprinkle  the  liquid  over  the  leaves  and  upon  the 
hill  around  the  plants,  putting  to  each  hiU  about 
three  table  spoonfulls,  and  they  invariably  take 
leave.  The  application  shoidd  be  made  about 
once  a  week ;  the  liquid  will  also  be  beneficial  to 
the  vines.  This  protector  comes  within  the  reach 
of  all  farmers,  and  can  be  had  without  cost  as  no 
patent  right  is  applied  for.  It  can  also  be  mixed 
in  larger  or  smaller  Quantities,  to  suit  each  per- 
son. I  have  procured  from  a  friend  at  Marble- 
head,  some  of  the  celelnrated  Hubbard  squash 
seeds,  and  if  they  can  stand  what  the  bugs  can- 
not, (my  protector)  I  shall  probably  raise  some 
fine  sqiuutkes,  as  tney  are  now  up  and  looking 
well. 
A  constant  reader  of  the  N.  E.  Fa/rmer^ 
EUot,  Me^  1858.  B.  H.  Cbane. 


▲  HOySIi  BAT  TBAF. 

£d8.  KtJBAL : — Having  seen  several  inquiries 
in  your  valuable  paper  as. to  the  best  method  of 
capturing  or  destroying  the  rat,  I  send  vqu  my 
recent  novel  and  successful  plan  of  pezforming 
the  operation.  Last  summer  I  moved  into  my 
present  abode,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  we  had  rats  in  quantwn  mtfficit*  I  tried  sev- 
eral of  the  popular  ways  of  alluring  them  into  a 
steel  trap,  by  means  of  delicate  morsels,  perfumes, 
&c,  but  succeeded  in  catching  only  two  young 
ones,  who,  to  use  a  common  expression,  had  "studE 
their  foot  in  it."  Early  this  winter  my  wife  dis- 
covered a  hole  in  the  papars  which  covered  a  four 
gallon  stone  butter  croek  about  one-third  full  of 
strained  honey.  It  stood  on  the  ground  adjoin- 
ing some  cabbages  which  were  piled  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  crock.  Upon  uncovering  it  she 
discovered  a  rat  quite  dead,  and  I  proceeded  to 
remove  the  carcass,  under  wlueh  I  found  two  more. 
I  consigned  them  to  the  manure  heap,-Huid,  actr 
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ing  upon  the  Buggestion,  I  replaced  the  trap  to 
receive  further  patronage:  Tne  next  morning  I 
found  two  more.  Repeated  the  operation  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  on  the  third  day  I  found  but 
one.  Since  tliat  time  we  have  neither  seen,  heard, 
or  been  troubled  with  any  more  rats.  They  closed 
their  career  without  acerbity,  having  retired  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  their  lives  sweetly.  Should 
any  of  your  subscribers  feel  disposed  to  try  the 
trap,  I  have  no  doubt  that  molasses  would  answer 
as  well  as  honey. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  give  me 
any  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  Dios- 
corea  Batatas,  or  Chinese  Potato ;  is  there  not 
considejiable  of  Rohan  about  it? — John  R.  Simp- 
son, initural  Neto- Yorker. 


FBOGBBSSIVB  AaBIOITIiTUBB. 

The  N.  Y.  Obeerver  says  the  following  good 
things  of  progressive  agriculture : 

"Under  its  influence,  spring  up  tasty  and  con- 
venient dwellings,  adom^  with  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, and  beautiful  within  with  the  smiles  of  hap- 
py wives,  tidy  children  in  the  lap  of  thoughtful 
age — ^broad  hearts,  and  acts  as  well  as  words  of 
welcome.  Progressive  agriculture  builds  bams 
and  puts  ^tters  on  them,  builds  stables  for  cat- 
tle and  raises  roots  to  feed  them.  It  grafts  wild 
apple  trees  by  the  meadow  with  pippins  or  green- 
ings,— ^it  sets  out  new  orchards,  and  takes  care  of 
the  old  ones. 

It  drains  low  lands,  cuts  down  bushes,  buys  a 
mower,  house-tools  and  wagons,  keeps  good  fences 
and  practices  soiling.  It  makes  hens  lay,  chick- 
ens live,  and  prevents  swine  from  rooting  up 
meadows.  Progressive  agriculture  keeps  on  nana 
plenty  of  dry  Kiel  and  brings  in  the  oven-wood 
for  the  women.    It  plows  deeply,  sows  plentiful- 

g,  harrows  evenly  and  pniys  for  the  blessing  of 
eaven.  Finally,  it  subscribes  for  good  reU- 
ffious,  agricultural  and  family  journals,  and  pays 
for  them  in  advance,  advocates  free  schools,  and 
always  takes  something  besides  the  family  to  the 
county  fair. 

IiIMA  BBAHB. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  tried  to  raise  Lima 
beans,  but  with  poor  success,  failing  at  least  dur- 
ing one  half  or  the  time  to  raise  any.  About 
seven  years  ago,  B.  Beman,  Esq.,  of  Mecca,  in- 
formed me  of  his  method  of  growing  the  Lima 
bean^  and  following  his  instructions,  I  have  not 
failed  since  that  time  in  raising  a  good  crop. 

In  early  spring  I  select  a  piece  of  rich,  mel- 
low soil,  antl  settine^  my  poles, — that  are  about 
six  end  a  half  feet  long — about  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  I  plant  three  or  more  beans  in  each 
hill,  being  careftil  to  set  each  bean  with  its  germ 
downward.  After  they  have  grown  awhile,  and 
before  they  begin  to  run,  I  pull  up  all  but  the 
most  vigorous  plant,  thus  leaving  but  one  plant 
to  each  pole.  The  plant  is  then  carefully  tied  to 
the  pole  if  necessary.  When  it  has  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  pole  I  pinch  off  its  end  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  all  the  branches  whenever  they 
retch  that  height.  This  checks  the  liability  to 
run  to  vines,  and  to  make  them  blossom,  bear 
sooner,  and  more  abundantly  than  they  otherwise 
would  do.— AdaIC  Obiswold,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


For  ike  New  Sugkmd  Farmtr. 
▲  8TI7MP  MA.CHINB. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  have  on  my  farm  a  gpreat 
many  pine  stumps,  and  if  they  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground  with  the  roots  attached,  they  would 
make  excellent  fences.  There  are  stump  fences 
in  this  vicinity  which  have  been  built  nearly  for- 
ty years,  and  are  as  good  as  new ;  they  have  had 
no  repairs,  and  will  probably  need  none  for  forty 
years  to  come.  To  diff  up  pine  stumps  with  a 
crowbar,  hoe,  spade  and  lever,  is  a  tiresome  and 
expensive  operation,  and  when  so  extracted,  they 
are  unfit  for  fences,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be 
detached  from  the  roots  in  digging.  Some  forty 
vears  ago,  there  was  a  stump  machine,  consist- 
ing of  two  wheels,  an  axle-tree  and  windlass  at- 
tached, used  in  this  town  with  very  good  success 
for  a  short  time ;  but  it  required  so  much  strength 
to  lift  the  ugly  thing,  that  the  whole  machine 
(though  stronffly  bunt,)  soon  became  worthless 
from  wear  and  tear.  Since  which  time  very  few 
pine  stumps  have  left  the  soil  of  the  fertile  valley 
of  Otter  Creek,  while  many  have  been  added 
thereto  where  once  stood  the  stately  nine. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  good  pile  of  shiners  for  a  good  durable  stump 
liuer,  one  that  will  do  the  work  effectually,  ana 
no  humbug ;  or  we  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  the 
privilege  of  using  another's  invention,  if  a  valua- 
ble one.  At  the  first  sight  of  your  illustration  of 
"Hall's  Hand  Power  Stump  Machine,"  in  your 
paper  of  April  17, 1  thought  it  was  the  very  thing 
so  much  needed  in  this  pine  stump  region,  and  I 
now  think  it  may  be  used  with  some  success,  and 
not  knowing  Mr.  HalPs  post  office  address,  and 
as  ^ou  have  seen  the  thing  yourself,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  you  in  relation  to  its  construction, 
an  answer  to  which  inquiry  mav  enable  the  read- 
ers of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  to  judge  more  correctly 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hall's  invention  than  they 
can  do  by  merely  looking  at  the  illustration.  The 
beam  or  axle-tree  around  which  the  lifting  chain 
winds  must  have  great  strength,  or  it  would  break 
in  raiding  anything  but  infatit  stumps.  Is  it  of 
iron  or  timber,  and  of  what  size  is  it  ?  It  must 
also  be  considerablv  elevated  to  raise  the  stump 
from  the  ground.  How  high  is  it  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  feet  P  What  is  the  size  of  the  posts  ? 
Of  what  material  are  they  composed  ?  What  is 
the  length  and  size  of  the  levers  P  And  are  they 
timber  or  otherwise  P  The  feet  will  be  on  the 
roots  of  the  stumps  if  near  each  other,  and  for  the 
machine  to  stand  on  the  stump  while  attempting 
to  raise  it  from  the  ground,  would  be  like  the 
man  who  lifted  himseu  by  the  seat  of  his  panta- 
loons. How  far  distant  are  the  feet  from  each 
other  P  The  feet  must  be  long  or  they  would  set* 
tie  into  soft  ground,  and  the  machine  would  tip 
over,  from  the  great  weight  it  would  have  to  sus- 
tain in  raising  Targe  stumps.  What  is  the  length 
and  size  of  the  feet  P  Are  the  posts  braced  at  the 
feetP  The  lifting  chain  on  the  old  Pittsford 
Stump  Machine  used  to  weigh  about  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  used  to  break  sometimes.  What 
is  the  size  of  the  chain  used  by  Mr.  Hall  ? 

Pitts/ord,  Vermont.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^We  cannot  give  the  actual  dimen- 
sions of  Hall's  Stump  Machine  without  a  good, 
deal  of  measuring.    "A  Subscriber''  can  address 
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the  proprietor,  "FT.  Hall,  Brewer,  Maine,  and 
learn  all  he  desires  to  about  the  machine.  If  this 
is  not  stout  enough,  Wm.  W.  Willis,  of  Orange, 
Mass.,  has  one  that  will  pull  anything  out  of  the 
ground  that  ever  grew  in  it. 


TO  PBBVSNT  BATS  UlTDBBMISTinrO 
.   OfililiAB  WAIiIiB. 

The  stability  of  cellar  walls  is  sometimes  seri- 
ously affected  bjr  rats  digginff  underneath  them 
and  thus  weakening  the  foundation.  In  order  to 
prevent  such  injury,  after  the  cellar  walls  are 
completed  and  pointed,  you  must  dig  a  small 
trench  inside  of  them,  about  one  foot  wide  and 
half  a  foot  deep.  Now  fill  this  trench  nearly  full 
of  small  stones  and  water-lime  mortar ;  then  cov- 
er the  stones  and  mortar  with  the  earth  taken 
from  the  trench.  If  thus  you  guard  the  bottom 
of  the  walls,  you  will  find  all  the  efforts  of  rats  at 
undermining  to  be  utterly  vain ;  they  will  have 
to  go  sneaking  out  at  the  very  door  or  hole  by 
which  they  entered.  Some  people  say  that  rats 
from  the  outside  dig  down  under  the  wall,  and 
thus  under  the  cellar ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
fact  is,  they  enter  the  cellar  by  the  door  or  some 
hole ;  and  then,  if  this  entrance  is  closed  against 
them,  they  dig  a  passage  out  under  the  wall. 
Such  passage  thev  cannot  make  if  the  inside 
trench  is  described,  as  they  always  begin  to  dig 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  and  hence,  when 
they  encounter  the  stones  and  mortar,  they  are 
disheartened,  and  abandon  the  undertaking.  If 
a  plank  close  to  the  wall  should  lie  on  the  cellar 
bottom,  they  will  commence  digging  at  the  in- 
side edge,  although  it  be  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
wall.  If  a  (juantity  of  potatoes  should  be  piled 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  cellar,  the  rats  will  begin 
to  dig  under  the  pile,  or  even  under  the  bottom 
of  the  chimney,  perhaps  instinctively  expecting 
thus  to  work  their  way  out.  But  to  guard 
against  their  digging  operations  cover  your  cel- 
lar-bottom with  a  thick  coating  of  water-lime  and 
sand,  and  the  saucy  depredators  won't  trouble 
you  any  more. — Rural  American. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 

COUNTT  FAIHS. 

Dear  Sib: — ^The  returns  of  the  times  and 
places  of  holding  the  exhibitions  of  the  county 
agricultural  societies  not  having  been  received  in 
season  for  publication  in  my  last  report,  as  usu- 
al, I  take  tne  liberty  to  inform  you  and  the  pub- 
lic that  they  have  been  officially  made  to  me  as 
follows : 

Essex DanTen.  Sept.  29  and  80. 

Mlddlecex Conoord,Sept  29. 

Middlesex,  North Lowell,  Sept.  IS,  10  and  17. 

Middlesex,  Booth FramiDgbam,  Sept.  21  and  22. 

Woroetter Worcester,  Oct.  6  and  7. 

Woreester,  West Barre,  Sept.  80. 

Worcester,  North Fltchbarg,  Sept.  24. 

Worcester,  Soath t S'urbridge,  Sept.  29. 

Hampshire,  Trwok.  and  Hamp.. . .Northampton,  Oct.  18  and  14. 

Hampshire Amherst.  Oct.  12  and  18. 

Hampden Springfield,  Sept.  28, 29  and  80. 

Hampden,  East Palmer,  Oct.  5  and  6. 

Franklin .Oreenfleld,  Oct.  6  and  7. 

Berkshire Pittsfleld,  Oct.  6,  7  and  8. 

Hoasatonio Great  Barrington,  Sept.  22, 2i  atd  24. 

Norfolk Dedham,  Sept.  28  and  29. 

Bristol Taunton,  Sept.  22  and  28. 

Plymouth Brldgewater,  Sept  29  and  80. 

Barnstable Barnstable.  Oct.  0  and  7. 

Nantacket Nantocket,  OcL  13  and  14. 

The  Horse  Show,  at  Springfield,  under  the  aus- 

Eices  of  the  Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  will 
e  held  Sept  14, 15, 16  and  17. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chables  L.  Flint, 

Secretcary  of  the  Board  of  AgrieuXiwe, 

Boston,  June  11, 1858. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THS  MUiK  TBADB. 

The  developments  that  have  been  made  in  some 
of  our  cities,  in  providing  milk  for  the  market, 
are  completely  astounding.  That  an  occasional 
deficiency  in  the  milk-man's  cans  should  be  sup- 
plied from  the  fountains  of  pure  Cochituate,  we 
can  easily  conceive.  This  is  a  cheat  not  unlike 
that  of  the  grocer  who  waters  his  rum,  under 
pretence  that  it  will  do  less  harm  to  those  who 
use  it ;  as  was  formerly  done  in  some  of  our  New 
England  stores.  But  to  undertake  to  pass  the 
dregs  of  the  still  through  the  bodies  of  animals 
that  have  no  chance  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  and  to  deal  out  such  stuff,  as  milk  fit  to 
be  used,  is  an  offence  the  vilest  scamp  in  creation 
would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge.  Language 
fails  in  characterizing  its  baseness.  We  are  truly 
glad,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  have  had  the  perse- 
verance to  ferret  out,  and  the  independence  to  ex- 
pose these  iniquities.  * 
.  June  10, 1858. 


THB  JBW8  AlTD  HOQS. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  good  law  among  the  Jews, 
preventing  the  eating  of  hog  fiesn.  Because 
Judea  is  a  warm  climate,  and  highly  concentrated 
food  is  there  to  be  avoided  now  as  well  as  then. 
Beef  and  fruits,  and  what  may  be  called  diluted 
food,  is  much  better  there.  But  I  imagine  it 
would  be  as  poor  policy  for  the  Icelander  to  ven- 
ture to  live  on  bananas  and  plantains,  as  for  the 
Indians  of  Central  America  to  attempt  raw  walrus 
meat  as  a  desert !  Again,  the  Jews  were  emi- 
nently impulsive,  under  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sions and  appetites,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  allow 
them  any  latitude  on  so  good  a  dish  as  good  ham 
or  stewed  pig's  head !  ^ 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  swine's  flesh  is  not  a 
good  dish  for  a  surfeit, — ^but  moderately  used,  as 
all  the  good  things  of  a  good  Providence  ought 
to  be,  it  is  not  more  unhealthy  than  other  ^esh. 
Indeed,  I  regard  salt  pork  as  one  of  the  most 
healthy  of  aU  meats,  as  experience  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  in  the  flshin^  service,  every  day 
proves.  But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  question 
of  eating  pork  is  a  settled  question  beyond  the 
reach  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  and  all  will  eat  it  who 
can — ^eet  it.  A  word,  however,  about  the  ''dis- 
eased livers  of  hogs !  A  hog  is  omnivorous,  and 
delights  especially  in  roots  and  buried  nuts,  and 
in  worms  and  grubs.  Our  would-be  ''scientific" 
farmers  and  philosophers  who  never  farm,  put  the 
hog  where  all  his  natural  habits  are  ignored, 
witnout  proper  food  or  exercise,  and  then  if  the 
ffrunter  follows  the  law  of  nature's  penalties  he 
IS  decried  and  slandered  as  being  under  the  curse 
of  God — ^when  it  is  only  the  curse  of  foolish  man ! 
— C.  M.  C,  in  Ohio  Farmer, 
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Jbr  the  New  England  Fitrmer. 

AITTOCBATB  OF  TH2  HIGHWAY. 

Mr.  Brown:— You  will  gratify  many  of  the 
readers  of  your  widely  circulated  Parmer,  by  em- 
ploying your  editorial  powers  for  ihe  suspension 
of  abuses,  practised  by  persons  annually  "clothed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,"  who  are  called  Road- 
Surveyors,  and  who  declare  war  to  the  knife,  pick 
and  axe,  against  all  the  works  of  the  Creator  be- 
longing to  the  vegetable  world  and  coming  with- 
in the  range  of  their  destructive  powers.  In- 
deed, their  wanton  ravages  would  seem  incredi- 
ble without  proof,  and  I  must  give  you  a  few  in- 
stances. Within  five  miles  of  your  home  there 
is  about  half  a  mile  of  hiehway,  leading  to  the 
railroad  station,  which,  till  a  year  ago  last  road- 
mending  season,  was  most  richly  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  a  living  hedge-row  of  birches,  eld- 
ers, wild  roses,  profusely  blooming,  tall  black- 
berry bushes  loaaed  with  fruit  in  their  season, 
Sound-nut^-vines,  ornamenting  and  perfuming 
e  whole  region,  grape-vines,  climbmff  wher- 
ever their  tendrils  could  reach,  and  loaded  with 
blossoms,  fragrant  as  the  mignonette,  whose  seeds 
are  imported  from  France,  or  grapes,  sweet  and 
refreshing  in  their  season,  with  many  other  liv- 
ing and  growing  ornaments  of  the  earth,  which 
the  Creator's  bountiful  hand  formed  and  placed 
there,  for  the  service  and  delight  of  man. 

At  this  shady  and  fragrant  spot  the  sun- 
scorched  traveller  could  pause  and  rest  on  his 
journey ;  children,  on  their  way  to  school  might 
set  down  their  little  dinner-pails  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  pick  the  ripe  berries  or  gather  a  bou- 
quet for  their  teacher ;  and  here  all  who  love  the 
works  of  God  better  than  the  destruction  caused 
by  man,  could  send  up  their  thanks  to  Hioi  who 
made  the  world  so  beautiful ! 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  last  June,  a  year  ago,  the  re- 
pairers came  to  this  pleasant  spot  and  began 
their  devastations,  rignt  and  left.  One  of  the 
inhabitants,  hearing  luiat  was  going  on,  wrote  a 
respectful  note  to  the  overseer,  requestinff  him 
to  spare  as  much  of  the  shade  as  he  could,  con- 
sistently with  his  duties,  as  it  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  those  who  were  obliged  to  walk  to  the  de- 
pot. But  still  the  destruction  went  on  unflinch- 
ingly. Every  birch,  every  vine,  every  fhiitful 
6lm&,  every  forr  of  vegetable  beauty,  fresh  f^om 
the  hand  of  the,  boundful  Creator,  was  swept 
away.  Nor  could  any  plea  be  set  up  that  tms 
waste  of  God's  gifts  was  for  the  improvement  of 
the  highway,  for  in  no  case  were  these  trees  and 
shrubs  levelled  with  the  ground,  but  still  stand, 
their  dead  stumps  a  foot  or  two  high,  making 
the  sides  of  the  road  as  useless  as  they  were  be- 
fore this  havock.  The  ruins  of  the  hedge-rows 
were  tossed  over  the  wall,  upon  the  shrubs  and 
vines  on  the  other  side,  thus  transforming  both 
from  rows  of  sweet  and  beautiful  vegetation  to 
heaps  of  rubbish  and  bristling  dead  stumps,  A 
little  farther  toward  Concord  the  road  was  shaded 
by  a  succession  of  young  locust  trees,  rich  in 
their  bright  and  vaned  green,  or  loaded  in  their 
season,  with  sweet  blossoms,  from  which  the  bees 
delighted  to  draw  their  stores ;  these,  also,  were 
destroyed,  every  one,  and  the  spot  where  they 
waved  and  blossomed  is  bare  and  desolate.  Still 
nearer  Concord,  was  a  thick  hedge-row  of  such 
plants  as  delight  in  a  moist,  alluvial  soil ;  they 


grew  and  bloomed  and  gave  out  their  odors,  shel- 
tering the  traveller  from  the  sun,  and  protecting 
him  from  the  cold  blasts  which  sweep  over  the 
level  plains.  They  were  all  destroyed— not  only 
cut  down  but  burned,  lest  their  roots  might  spring 
up  again ;  and  the  fire  has  also  killed  all  the 
young  ebns  and  other  trees  near  the  spot,  leaving 
the  road  bore  and  destitute  of  shade,  as  if  it  ran 
through  the  deserts  of  Sahara.  In  another  part 
of  the  same  town,  the  side  of  the  road  for  some 
distance  was  ornamented  with  wild  roses,  which, 
finding  the  soil  congenial,  grew  uncommonly  tall 
and  prolific ;  the  roses  were  very  large,  abundant 
and  fragrant,  making  the  spot  so  inviting  that 
persons  directed  their  drivers  that  way,  for  their 
sake,  but  the  road-sarveycnrs  had  aU  the  stones 
which  were  collected  in  tneir  improving  process 
tipped  upon  this  bed  of  roses  and  it  is  extin- 
guished ;  instead  of  it  we  see  a  long  heap  of  loose 
stones  and  rubbish. 

^  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  can  do  much  toward  put- 
ting down  this  disgraceful  abuse  of  power.  Tell 
the  readers  of  your  valuable  magazine,  that  there 
is  profit  in  every  thing  which  is  made  by  our 
good  Father  in  Heaven.     The  wild  roses  are 

?^ood  to  make  conserves  for  colds  and  rose-water 
or  cooking  and  sore  eyes.  It  will  always  sell. 
The  elder-flowers  are  good  for  babies,  and  the 
berries  make  good  wine  and  syrup.  High-bush 
blackberries  will  bring  a  good  price,  and  so  will 
other  berries.  Wild  grapes  will  meet  a  ready 
market  among  the  wine-makers,  or  will  sell  weU 
to  housewives  who  wish  to  make  jelly,  and  birch 
trees  are  good  for  them  to  climb  on,  so  that  the 
grapes  may  come  to  the  sun,  but  dead  stumps 
and  heaps  of  stone  and  dirt  by  the  roadside  will 
never  make  them  or  their  children  richer  or  bet-  < 
ter. 

Hoping,  sir,  you  wHl  speak  to  some  purpose, 
to  these  destroyers,  before  they  commence  their 
ravages  this  year,  I  remain  with  much  respect, 

A  Reader  of  the  Farbcer. 


Remarks. — ^The  autocrats  of  the  highway  have 
not  got  through  yet,  we  observe,  with  mendifig  the 
ways  which  were  made  dangerous  by  spring  frosts 
and  floods.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  com- 
plaints of  our  correspondent.  Many  of  these 
road-makers  are  utterly  incompetent  to  discharge 
the  duties  assigned  tbem.  Road*making  it  a 
science  that  requires  observation  and  study,  and 
includes  some  important  principles.  We  can 
point  to  a  piece  of  road  to-day,  where  money  haa 
been  liberally  expended  for  more  than  a  dosea 
years  without  effecting  any  good  results,  from  a 
want  of  the  application  of  the  true  principles  of 
drainage  alone !  It  is  preposterous  to  think  of 
improving  a  road  by  covering  up  the  gushing 
springs  or  water-courses  which  underlie  it — ^they 
must  be  cut  off  and  led  away  from  the  road,  and 
then  it  becomes  dry  and  compact.  The  mere 
moving  of  gravel  from  one  point  to  another  will 
seldom  make  a  good  road,  alone.  These  auto- 
crats flatter  themselves  that  they  act  under  the 
shield  of  the  law.  But  does  the  law  sanotion 
such  ravages  as  our  correspondent  describes,  or 
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the  excavation  of  a  neighbor's  door-jard,  so  as 
i»  endanger  life  and  limb  when  he  goes  forth  to 
the  highway,  or  undermine  his  fences,  or  do  any 
thing  that  shall  incommode  any  one  or  mar  the 
general  beauty  of  the  landscape  P 

Towns  should  be  more  considerate  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  agents  to  do  the  necessary  and 
important  work  of  repairing  the  roads.  Con- 
stant feuds  and  great  hostility  of  feeling  annu- 
ally grow  out  of  the  unnecessary  depredations 
of  highway-surveyors. 


Fbr  iht  Ntw  Bngland  Fatrmer. 
SHTirOIilBS  AKB  NAUjS. 

Mb. Editor: — An  article  appeared  in  your 
paper  of  the  6th  of  March  last,  wnere  a  writer  at- 
trioutes  the  rusting  of  nails  to  "sawed  shingles," 
and  goes  on  to  say,  (speaking  of  another  person) 
"but  by  a  little  investifi;ation  he  will  without 
doubt  nnd  it  attributable  to  their  contact  with 
salt  water;"  he  then  adds,  "it  is  believed  that  the 
complaints  of  shingles  rusting  the  nails  is  most- 
ly confined  to  the  sea-board  towns  and  eastern 
shingles."  Now  salt  and  iron,  we  all  know,  do 
not  agree  verv  well,  but  there  are  some  other 
causes  which  should  be  taken  into  account. 
•  1.  By  experience  I  have  found  that  nails  made 
of  poor  or  cast  "puddled"  iron  will  sometimes 
rust  off  in  seven  years  with  sawed  or  rift  shingles, 
but  generally  perish  soonest  in  the  former. 

2.  The  naiung  of  sawed  shingles  the  grain 
"wrong  side  up."  They  should  be  laid  so  as  to  car- 
ry the  water  out  of  the  pores  instead  of  into  the 
wood. 

3.  Using  a  slender,  light  nail,  well  known  by 
cazpenters  who  work  by  the  job  and  find  the  ma- 
terials. The  undersigned  shingled  a  house  in 
1833  with  sawed  cedar  shingles,  and  with  red 
chalk  marked  every  one  with  a  cross  for  "this  side 
upj "  it  did  not  want  recovering  until  1857 — 24 
years.  He  shinffled  another  in  1840,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  it  was  in  good  order  in  1856. 
This  last  was  the  "Old  Cole  White  House,"  (well 
known  here,)  which  waa  ])artly  removed  and  the 
rest  demolished  this  year;  this  gave  a  chance  to 
examine  both  shingles  and  nails.  The  former 
were  in  good  order  and  the  latter  were  "as  good 
aii  new,"  as  far  as  the  carpenter  and  myself 
could  discover.  I  will  heare  mention  that  these 
nails  were  rolled  and  out  from  old  sable  iron  by 
one  of  your  citizecs,  Jarvis  Danforth,  Esq.,  at  6 
cts.  per  lb.,  or  one  cent  extra ;  the  price  of  com- 
mon ones  being  5  cts.,  as  the  price  was  then.  I 
would  recommend  using  the  same  material,  or  its 
equivalent,  aa  a  matter  of  economy  for  the  own- 
ers of  buildings,  especially  if  the  shingles  are 
clear  of  sap,  or  nearly  so.  With  this  I  send  a 
shingle  with  a  nail  placed  on  a  house  in  this 

J  lace  in  1785 ;  one  of  our  oldest  townsmen,  Cc^t 
ob  Godfrey,  informs  me  that  he  remembered 
when  they  were  put  on,  and  in  that  age  nearly 
aU  the  shingles  used  came  from  the  "Great 
Swamp,"  and  all  "heart  stuff,"  which  appeared  to 
be  the  case.  The  house  last  spoken  of  was  stripped 
in*  April  last,  and  the  shingle  and  nail  came  from 
the  wall ;  the  roof  had  been  repaired  since  it  was 
built*  Jonathan  Hodges. 

Taunt<ms  1^58. 


JPbr  (he  New  Bngland  Parmer, 
OBOWS. 

Many  of  the  ancient  nations  worshipped  all 
the  offensive  creatures  they  could  find,  placing 
highest  in  the  calendaifthose  most  loathsome  and 
harmful.  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  crow  has  lately  been  commended  in  va- 
rious periodicals  to  our  regards  as  a  very  harm- 
less and  useful  bird.  I  am  no  ornithologist,  and 
am  less  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  bird  in 
question  than  are  others,  but  certain  facts  respect- 
ing it  I  suppose  are  well  established. 

1.  It  inclines  to  prey  upon  the  cornfields  in 
the  spring,  and  can  be  kept  off  only  by  great  care 
and  trouble.  Our  practical  farmers  assure  us 
that  the  loss  occasioned  by  its  depredations  is 
often  severe.  They  also  not  unfrequently  dam- 
age seriously  potato  fields  in  the  spring  by 
scratching  open  the  hills. 

2.  Thev  destroy  vast  multitudes  of  the  smaller 
birds.  There  is  nothing  for  which  they  have 
so  keen  an  appetite  as  the  eggs  and  young  of 
our  singing  birds.  Last  June  a  robin's  nest,  in 
a  maple  standing  within  two  rods  of  my  house, 
was  robbed  by  a  crow,  and  I  caught  them  after- 
wards doing  the  same  thing  in  the  apple  trees 
that  stand  close  to  the  house.  You  may  see 
them  not  unfrequently  flying  from  tree  to  tree 
through  an  orchard,  hunting  their  prey  on  each 
limb.  All  "the  unmannerly  fowlers  put  togeth- 
er do  not  destroy  a  tenth  part  of  tne  singing 
birds  that  are  annually  consumed  by  this  black 
monster.  * 

And  what  services  do  his  advocates  plead  in 
arrest  of  judgment  for  these  crimes  P  Why,  he 
sometimes  removes  offal  that  the  lazy  owner 
has  failed  to  cover  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  lands. 
Still  further,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  (in  the  summer  while  the  birds  are  nesting 
they  are  above  such  business,)  in  our  pastures 
and  meadows  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  house, 
and  usually  on  the  most  worthless  land,  picking 
worms  from  the  earth,  which  some  conjecture 
are  hurtful  to  the  erass.  The  gardens  and  high- 
ly cultivated  fields  about  our  dwellings,  they 
never  approach  unless  to  murder  a  nest  of  sing- 
ing birds.  For  these  very  doubtful  benefits  it 
is  proposed  to  let  them  live,  when  the  life  of  each 
one  involves  the  destruction  of  scores  of  singing 
birds  every  season,  birds  whose  presence  and 
whose  music  form  so  great  an  attraction  to  our 
country  houses,  and  whose  usefulness  in  our 
gardens  and  orchards  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
question.  They  were  undoubtedly  made  for 
some  desirable  end,  as  were  hundreds  of  squash 
bugs  and  borers,  and  so  on.  The  great  end  they 
all  seem  to  us  to  answer  is  in  the  exercise  of  our 
patience,  while  they  live,  and  in  the  practice  of 
our  skill  to  destroy  them.  It  is  long  since  I  have 
found  it  in  my  heart  to  shoot  a  partridge  or 
squirrel,  the  beautiful  occupants  of  our  fields 
and  forest  are  worth  more  alive  than  dead,  but 
for  border  ruffians  I  have  no  pity.       Jttstice. 

Qtoiwi,  1858. 

Treatment  op  Hens. — Two  flocks  of  hens 
were  compared.  One  laid  eggs  almost  all  the 
time ;  the  other  laid  scarcely  any.  On  examining 
their  treatment,  the  following  differences  were 
found  to  exist ;  the  former  had  a  warm  cellar  to 
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roost  in  during  the  winter  f  the  latter  roosted  in  | 
a  stable  where  the  wind  blew  in.  The  former  hadj 
a  fine  place  in  an  open  cellar  for  scratching  among 
ashes,  lime  and  earth ;  the  latter  scratched  in  the| 
manure  heap,  or  in  the  stable  when  the  cows 
were  put  out.  The  former  had  plenty  of  good 
water,  with  milk,  etc.,  the  others  had  no  drink 
except  what  they  could  find. — Prairie  Farmer, 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 
OITIiTUBXI  OP  FOBS8T  TBSSS. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  it  a 
condition  precedent,  in  granting  funds  to  agri- 
cultural societies,  that  something  should  be  done 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  more  or  le^s  of  these  premiums  of- 
ferea  by  all  of  the  societies.  But  we  have  looked 
in  vain  for  the  award  of  such  premiums,  and 
more  for  the  forests,  the  growth  of  which  was 
encouraged  by  such  offers. 

These  reflections  were  brought  to  mind  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Fat,  of  Lynn, 
where  are  growing  many  thousand  of  the  Scotch 
Larch,  the  English  Oak,  and  other  trees  of  like 
character,  all  of  which  were  imported  and  planted 
by  him,  about  ten  years  since.  I  never  witness- 
ed .  any  growth  that  awakened  my  admiration 
more.  Notwithstanding  the  injuries  sustained 
by  fires,  and  other  wanton  encroachments,  the 
whole  region  about  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
long,  known  as  Spring  Pond,  whose  waters  sup 
ply  the  city  of  Salem  with  the  elixer  of  life,  is 
made  beautiful  by  their  verdure.  On  many  of 
the  larch  trees,  I  witnessed  a  growth  of  two  fed 
in  extent,  the  present  season,  and  some  of  them 
have  already  risen  to  a  height  of  thirty  fuL  I 
forbear  to  say  more,  as  nothing  short  of  an  actu- 
al view,  will  afibrd  an  adequate  idea,  of  what  can 
be  done  bv  the  application  of  scientific  culture, 
even  in  a  forest,  on  a  forbidding  soil. 

I  was  assured  b^  the  proprietor,  that  the  prob* 
able  value  of  the  timber  on  these  grounds,  if  its 
growth  could  go  on  unimpeded,  for  thirty  years, 
would  be  not  less  than  $300  an  acre.  He  said 
he  had  visited  an  estate  in  Scotland,  where  there 
grew,  within  the  life  of  the  owner,  from  his  own 
planting,  timber  enough  of  the  Scotch  larch  vari- 
etv,  to  build  one  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  Brit- 
ish Navy.  What  better  service  could  a  man  do 
for  his  countr}'  ?  '  If  we  had  more  men  like  Mr. 
Fay,  we  should  never  be  in  want  of  Essex  fri- 
gates, to  sustain  the  honor  and  glory  of  our 
noble  country.  • 

June  18,  1858. 


IMPOBTATION  OF  FUBB  ABABXAIT 
BLOOD  HOBSSS. 

We  were  shown  six  head  of  pure  Arabian 
blood  stallions,  brought  to  this  city  by  Captain 
Lane,  late  of  the  combined  American  and  Eng- 
lish companies  engaged  in  raising  the  sunken 
vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor  of  Sevastopol.  These 
noble  animals  are  direct  from  the  Czar's  cav- 
alry stables,  and  were  raised  expressly  for  the  Im- 
perial stud.  These  stables  are  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  all  who  have  obtained  admission 
to  them.  The  inclosure  of  stone  walls  and  iron 
firames  covers  an  area  of  ten  miles  in  length  by 
five  in  width.    The  stables  are  twelve  feet  square 


each,  while  in  the  centre  of  this  vast  building  is 
an  arena  where  an  army  of  5,000  head  of  the 
finest  horses  in  the  world  are  broke,  trained  and 
exercised  daily  by  another  army  of  the  most  skil- 
ful trainers,  jockies,  &c.,  in  the  Emperor's  do- 
minions. By  an  imperial  decree,  sales  are  per- 
mitted to  be  made  wnen  a  certain  number  of  an- 
imals are  in  the  stables,  of  which  Captain  Lane 
has  taken  advantage,  as  of  the  advantage  of  his 
relations  with  the  Government — thus  making  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  American  stud,  for 
which  he  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  country  at  large.  They  cost 
$18,000,  which  was  much  below  their  value,  and 
are  pairs  of  grey,  dark  bay  and  black.  They  are 
stabled  at  Tattersall's,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  where  all  who  wish  to  see  these 
matchless  creatures  will  no  doubt  have  every  fa- 
cility afibrded  by  the  courteous  proprietor.  Thev 
stand  about  fifteen  hands  high,  and  exhibit  ail 
the  fine  points  to  be  expected  from  their  descent 
— .^.  r.  Pout. 


.Fbr  the  New  England  Fanner, 
700D  AXm  HABITS  OF  THE  BOBIN. 

Mb.  Editor  : — The  report  of  the  food  and 
habits  of  the  robin,  so  far  as  published  by  you, 
for  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
drawn  up  by  J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  Esq ,  of  Middlebo- 
ro'i  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Soaety,  strikes  me  with 
much  surprise.  Mr.  Jenks  says,  the  fourth  fact. 
*'To  the  present  date  I  have  not  discovered  the 
first  particle  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  crop  of  a 
single  bird.''  Now  this  would  lead  us  to  infer, 
without  other  testimonv,  that  the  robin  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  ior  two  months  past,  hav 
ing  first  made  its  appearance  the  first  of  March 
in  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts,  subsists  wholly 
on  insects,  grasshoppers,  spiders  and  the  larvsD 
belonging  to  the  curculio  family. 

I  was  teaching  school  in  St.  Mary's  County, 
Md.,  during  the  years  1843  to  1848,  inclusive, 
and  I  was  curious  to  observe  the  difference  of 
time  that  the  robin  and  other  birds  made  their 
appearance  in  their  migration  from  south  to  north. 
Tne  robin  made  its  first  appearance  in  Maryland, 
generally  about  the  last  week-  in  February. 
Sometimes  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  March, 
and  often  they  would  retreat  south  to  be  gone  a 
week,  or  till  the  weather  became  mild  again. 
They  often  came  in  flocks,  numbering  many  thou- 
sands, covering  large  fields,  or  acres,  which  I 
never  observed  in  the  latitude  of  New  Hampshire 
or  Vermont,  in  my  boyhood  days.  Now  there  is  a 
tree  quite  common  in  the  forest  in  Maryland,  an 
evergreen  called  the  Holly ;  this  tree  is  usually 
loaded  with  a  berry  or  fruit  about  the  size  of  a 
marrow  fat  pea,  as  red  as  a  cherry,  and  it  re- 
mains on  the  tree,  (a  beautiful  sight)  till  the  rob- 
ins make  their  appearance,  and  during^  the  short 
time,  say  two  weeks,  the  robins  remain  during 
their  migration,  they  strip  these  Holly  trees  of 
every  berry  to  be  seen.  Tney  are  as  ravenous  as 
locusts.  Now,  provided  there  was  a  fruit,  or  ber- 
ry in  Massachusetts,  like  the  Holly,  or  wer^^ 
cnerries  ripe  at  their  first  coming,  undoubtedly 
they  woula  spend  little  time  in  hunting  after 
such  small  fry  aj  Mr.  Jenks  reports  only  to  be 
found  in  their  crops.    I  used  to  think  that  the 
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Holly  vas  planted  by  ProTidence  especially  for 
the  food  of  the  robin,  and  its  fruit  left  on  the 
tree  during  the  winter,  to  sustain  these  birds  at 
a  time  when  oomparatively  few  of  the  insect 
world  were  abroad.  Cha&les  S.  Wblp. 

OreenJtmsh,  MauUf  1858. 


MABKJrr  OABDXirS. 

The  bare  mention  of  a  kitchen-garden  will  suf- 
fice to  one  enthusiastic  writer  for  an  allusion  to 
the  wars  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses.  In  the 
mind  of  another,  pot-herbs  are  associated  with 
all  the  glories  of  Oriental  fiction ;  for  did  not  the 
renowned  Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid  teach  his 
trustv  and  weU-beloyed  brother,  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  (to  whom  he  was  personally  known, 
and  was  perhaps  no  more  a  hero  than  King 
George  the  Third  to  his  yalet-de-chambre,)  the 
value  of  pot-herbs  generally,  and  how  to  cultivate 
them?  Turnips  sugffest  Charles  Townshend, 
King  George  the  Firsrs  foreign  secretary,  called 
Turnip  Townshend  by^  the  ibolish  wits  about 
Court,  because  he  noted  the  mode  of  cultivating 
that  vegetable  in  Hanover,  when  attending  the 
king  on  tn  excursion  thither,  and  afterwards  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  adopt  it.  The  annual 
value  of  the  ttimips  chiefly  grown  on  stony  lands 
or  on  lands  exhausted  by  previous  crops  in  Eng- 
land, which  but  for  Townshend's  efforts  would 
have  lain  fallow,  or  remained  totally  uncultivated, 
is  now  estimated  at  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
Surely  here  was  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race 
whose  monument  history  has  raised,  by  calling 
him  "Turnip  Townshend." 

It  is  wortn  .remarking  that  very  few  of  those 
vegetables  which  are  now  so  common  amon^'us, 
are  natives  of  these  isles.  The  potato — still  a 
valuable  servant,  though  much  broken  up  in  con- 
stitution of  late  jears — comes,  as  every  one 
knows,  from  Amenca.  The  common  pea  is.sup- 
posed  to  be  only  strictly  at  home  in  Syria.  Beans 
are  from  Egypt  or  Persia.  Onions,  in  all  their 
varieties,  are  also  from  the  East.  Even  the  leek 
the  Welchman  has  no  right  to  stick  in  his  hat  as 
a  national  emblem;  the  same  being  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  The  Cos  lettuce  ought  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  the  island  of  Cos.  Cauliflowers  and  gar- 
den cress  are  from  Cyprus ;  spinach  from  West- 
em  Asia ;  endive  from  Japan ;  radishes  firom  Chi- 
na ;  rhubarb  from  Tartary ;  artichokes  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes are  not  from  Jerusalem,  but  firom  South 
America,  the  word  Jerusalem  being  a  mere  cor- 
ruption arising  firom  an  accidental  resemblance 
in  sound  between  that  word  and  their  Spanish 
name.  Turnips  and  carrots  are  found  wild  here ; 
but  experimenta  have  proved  that  cultivation 
could  not  have  convertea  the  native  variety  into 
that  which  we  are  accustomed  .to  eat.  The  Flem- 
ish refugees  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time  brought 
the  carrot  with' them,  and  planted  it  first  at  Sand- 
wich. The  turnip  probably  found  its  way  hither 
by  the  same  means.  There  is  a  tombstone  to  be 
seen  still,  I  believe,  in  the  church-yard  of  Wim- 
boume  St.  GUes,'  in  Dorsetshire,  erected  to  the 
introducer  of  cabbages,  with  a  representation  of 
a  cabbage  carved  in  stone  at  the  loot.  Potatoes 
are  for  ever  associated  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
since  whose  time  they  have  achieved  their  extra- 


ordinary revolution  in  the  kitchen-garden.  Mr. 
Myatt,  of  Deptford,  who  first  cultivated  rh^bajrh 
for  the  market,  is,  I  think,  still  living.  Only  for- 
ty years  ago  he  first  sent  five  bunches  of  this  veg- 
etable to  the  Borough  Market ;  of  which  he  pre- 
vailed upon  some  one  to  purchase  three  by  way 
of  expenmefit  The  other  two  he  brought  bad 
unsold. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  can  tell  the  reader  about 
vegetables  on  my  walk  from  the  station  to  Mr. 
Trench's  house.  Mr.  Trench  (whose  modesty  pre- 
fers that  pseudonym,  and  who  would  not  be  made' 
famous  on  anv  account)  is  quite  a  model  market- 
gardener.  There  are  members  of  his  profession 
who  have  nothing  to  tell  about  it,  except  that  it 
is  a  ruinous  business,  to  which  they  have  moodi- 
ly resigned  themselves  with  the  determination  of 
losing  their  capital  and  bringing  themselves  and 
famihes  to  the  work-house.  Some  of  them  have 
been  pursuing  this  reckless  course  all  tiieir  lives, 
and  are  bringing  up  their  sons  to  achieve  the 
work  of  destruction.  They  are  philanthropically 
anxious  not  to  tell  the  world  any  thing  about  it. 
Perhaps  they  are  riffht,  and  dreaa  competition.  A 
recital  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe  has  induced  many  a  boy  to  go  to  sea. 
Who  knows  what  might  be  the  result  ofthe  most 
faithful  picture  of  their  laborious  life,  and  contin- 
ual losses?  My  market-gardener,  however,  is 
not  one  of  these  $  he  knows  how  to  manage  things 
well  enough  to  get  a  comfortable  income  out  of 
his  capital  and  industry ;  and  he  does  not  think 
of  making  a  secret  that  a  comfortable  income  is 
to  be  made  by  such  means.  The  table  in  Mr. 
Trench's  cool  and  shady  sitting-room  is  bestrewn 
with  letters  and  papers ;  books  lie  about  there 
every  where ;  and  portraits  ornament  the  walls, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  testimonials  from  certain 
societies,  firamed  and  glased.  A  fresh  smell  of 
mould  and  fiowers  comes  through  the  window  < 
from  the  ^een-house,  and  lingers  in  the  room. 
Cowper  might  have  written  his  Task  here ;  and  I, 
who  am  by  no  means  poetical,  feel  as  if  I  could 
sit  down  m  that  worn  arm-chair,  and  while  the 
linnet  in  his  cage  at  the  window  chirps  and  pecks 
and  drops  his  seed-husks  on  the  floor,  could  in- 
dite something  to  mv  mistress'  eye-brow,  above 
that  mediocrity  which  the  gods  abhor. 

Mr.  Trench  offers  to  walk  with  me  through  his 
hundred  acres  of  ground,  warning  me  not  to  ex- 
pect to  find  any  thing  very  exciting  in  market- 
gardening.  I  replv,  that  I  am  not  in  search  of 
excitement ;  but  only  desirous  of  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes  something  of  the  routine  of  those  oper- 
ations, of  whose  magical  result  I  have  heard  so 
often.  My  modest  niend  is  as  anxious  to  repu- 
diate the  employment  of  magic  as  if  King  James 
were  still  upon  the  throne,  and  Matthew  Hop- 
kins a  neighbor  of  his ;  and  further  reminds  me, 
that  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  routine  can  be 
seen  at  one  time,  and  tnat  to  understand  market- 
gardening  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  there 
a  whole  vear,  going  progressively  through  the 
Gardeners  Calendar.  All  these  objections  (which 
I  listen  to  as  I  would  to. the  good  housewife's 
depreciation  of  her  own  Christmas  pudding,)  be- 
ing got  over,  we  go  into  a  field  of  cabbages, 
through  the  green-house  again,  and  across  a  clean 
yard  paved  with  pebbles,  where  men  are  stacking 
cabbages  in  a  wagon,  apparently  w^th  the  ambi- 
tion ofthe  builders  of  Babel ;  and  through  a  row 
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of  sheds,  where  men  and  women  are  washing  and 
tyinflr  vegetables  in  bundles. 

"Nothing  very  remarkable  in  a  field  of  cabba- 
ges/' says  my  conductor. 

"Very  large  and  heajthy-looking."  I  note  the 
blue  bloom  upon  them,  and  the  glistening  drops 
of  dew  collected  in  the  wrinkles  of  their  leaves. 

"Of  course,"  repl'es  my  conductor.  "Before 
this  ground  was  planted,  you  see,  every  bit  was 
dug  up  two  spades  deep.  We  never  have  a  plow 
here.  Then  it  was  thoroughly  manured — a  good 
horseload  to  every  thirty  square  feet  of  ground." 

"Bather  expensive." 

"Why,  we  put  as  much  as  twelve  pounds*  worth 
of  manure  to  a  single  acre.  Supposing  my  land 
could  be  all  clear,  and  I  wanted  to  plant  the 
whole  of  it  with  cabbages,  I  must  pa^  twelve 
hundred  pounds  down  for  manure  to  begm  with ; 
without  considering  the  cost  of  digging,  and  at- 
tending to  the  crop  till  it  comes  to  maturity, 
gathering,  taking  to  market,  &c." 

"And  rent,"  I  suggest. 

"Nine  pounds  a  year  fbr  every  acre,"  says  my 
friend,  "besides  ten  shillings  for  tithes  which  the 
church  is  none  the  better  tor." 

"How  many  of  those  plants  are  produced  on 
an  acre  of  ground  ?" 

"Nothinff  easier  than  to  calculate.  You  see 
they  are  ul  at  exactly  equal  distances.  The 
plants  are  twenty  inches  apart,  and  the  rows 
eighteen  inches.  That's  the  distance  thev  grow 
best  al."  My  conductor  takes  out  a  rule  and 
proves  the  correctness  of  this  to*  a  nicety,  which 
convinces  me  that  there  is  no  slovenliness  in  his 
ground.  "That  '11  give,"  he  continues — ^with  a 
promptitude  which  makes  me  suspect  that  he 
must  nave  been  once  a  calculating  boy — ^"that  11 
give  seventeen  thousand  cabbages  to  an  acre.  I 
could  grow  near  upon  a  couple  of  millions  at 
once,  if  I  chose." 

I  indulge  involuntarily  in  Dominie  Sampson's 
favorite  exclamation ;  and  ask,  "What  those  wo- 
menyonder  are  raking  about  for  ?" 

"Hoeing  out  the  weeds.  Every  weed  or  blade 
of  grass  that  could  steal  a  grain  of  nourishment 
from  the  ground  is  cut  down  as  fast  as  it  ap- 
pears ;  our  plan  is  to  keep  all  employed,  ground, 
men  and  horses.  This  piece  of  ground,  for  ex- 
ample, we  shall  begin  to  plant  again  the  moment 
a  portion  of  it  is  cleared." 

"What  will  be  the  next  crop  ? 

"I  don't  know.  Whatever  is  ready  for  plant- 
ing." 

'|But,"I  ask,  "what  is  that  'succession  of  crops' 
which  I  have  always  believed  so  necessary,  un- 
less you  follow  the  old  plan  of  letting  the  land 
lie  fallow  ?  What  is  the  'four-course  system  of 
hussbandry,'  which  some  farmers  are  tied  down 
by  their  leases  tg  follow  P" 

"Nothing  to  do  with  us,"  replies  my  friend, 
smiling ;  "nor  with  farmers  either,  if  they  knew 
it.  Those  chaps  who  don't  put  a  bit  of  manure 
upon  their  land  for  years,  are  obliged  to  vary 
tneir  crops ;  for,  you  see,  a  plant  with  its  roots 
takes  its^  own  kind  of  nourishment  from  the 
ground,  just  as  a  chemist  extracts  one  or  two 
components  from  any  substance,  and  leaves  the 
rest.  When  wheat  has  had  its  feed,  the  farmer 
knows  it  is  of  no  use  to  sow  wheat  again.  He 
plants  tares,  which  extract  something  of  what  the 
wheat  has  left ;  next  turnips,  and  so  on.    Now 


we  supply  our  soil  artificially  with  what  the  next 
crop  reauires,  and  so  can  grow  any  thing.  Thus 
we  get  first-rate  crops,  and  three  or  even  four  pf 
some  things  in  a  year,  whereas  the  farmer  will 
seldom  get  more  than  a  single  crop." 

Passing  through  a  little  patch  of  well  pruned 
fruit-trees,  I  observe  that  everv  bit  of  ground  be- 
neath is  planted  with  another  kind  of  cabbage — 
coleworts  or  "collards,"  as  a  laborer  calls  them. 
"No  space  lost  here,"  says  my  conductor.  "These 
little  plants,  which  perhaps  you  might  take  for 
weeds  growing  in  this  narrow  strip  of  ground, 
between  the  gooseberry  bushes  and  the  path,  are 
broccoli.  While  they  are  so  young  they  can  find 
nourishment  enouen  here — ^thick  as  they  are. 
They  will  be  thinned  and  planted  out  in  the  fields, 
very  soon. '  Here  is  a  patch  of  ground,  you  see, 
already  planted  with  them." 

"I  suppose  these  weeds  among  them  do  no 
harm  while  the  plant  is  so  young.'' 

"May  be  weeas  there  wouldn't  hurt  them  now ; 
for  there  is  more  nourishment  in  the  ground 
than  they  want,  planted  at  that  distance  apart. 
But  if  weeds  wouldn't  hurt  them,  we  say  some- 
thing more  useful  wouldn't  hurt  them.  This  is 
not  a  weed  ;  it  is  celery.  They  can  grow  very 
well  together,  tUl  the  broccoli  gets  bigger,  and 
wants  all  the  strength  of  the  soil  to  itself ;  then 
we  shall  remove  the  celery." 

"You  take  advantage  of  everything." 

"Must  do  so,  in  these  Free-trade  days,"  says 
my  companion,  sitting  down  upon  a  hand-bar- 
row, and  rubbing  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head with  a  pocket-handkerchief.  "If  we  couldn't 
beat  our  neighbors  in  a  fair  trial,  we  wouldn't  be 
so  shabby  as  to  ask  the  Government  to  help  us ; 
that's  how  I  look  at  it.  But  Free-trade  puts  us 
all  tipon  our  mettle ;  Belgium  and  the  South  of 
France  have  sent  some  first-rate  things  to  our 
markets  this  year.  What  do  I  care  P  I  set  about 
it  and  grow  as  good."  Mr.  Trench  paused.  "It 
don't-  Qo,"  he  added,  thoughtfully,  "to  waste  as 
much  as  a  leaf  or  a  root  that  would  go  into  the 
manure  heap,  I  assure  you.  There  is  my  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Kutch,  who  has  been  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  is  a  man  of  property,  and  it  is  his  whim  to 
turn  market-gardener.  He  makes  up  his  books 
every  year  and  finds  himself  just  a  hundred 
pounds  out  of  pocket.  And  why  P  Because  he's 
not  on  the  ground  himself,  as  we  are,  from  morn- 
ing till  night ;  and  doesn't  take  such  care  to  pre- 
veni-waste." 

"This  thin  green  down,  with  patches  of  white, 
here  and  there,  as  if  some  workmen  from  the 
lime-kilns  had  been  trespassing  in  it,  is  onions,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"One  kind  of  onions.  A  very  different  sort 
from  those  with  the  great  seed-pods  at  the  top. 
It  is  of  ilo  use  mjr  troubling  you  with  the  various 
names  of  our  things.  Some  have  no  end  of  va- 
rieties, chiefly  named  after  the  gardeners  who 
have  imported  or  produced  thenv  Fruit-trees, 
as  you  know,  change  their  very  nature  by  culti- 
vation— as  for  instance,  the  peach,  whose  fruit  in 
a  wild  state  is  poisonous.  So  plants  by  cultiva- 
tion change  in  quality,  form,  and  color." 

"Though  never  their  primary  structure,"  I  in- 
terrupt. 

"Quite  right  Now,  in  the  rivalry  going  on 
among  market-gardeners  and  nursery-men,  con- 
stantly experimenting  too  as  they  are,  infinite  va- 
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rieties  of  every  thing  grown  are  necessarily  pro- 
duced." 
"You  will  of  course  choose  the  hest." 
''Some  kinds  are  equally  good.  Others  are 
known  for  certain  qualities,  for  which  we  choose 
them  as  we  want  them.  Some  are  by  their  na- 
ture fit  for  earlier  or  later  growing  tnan  others ; 
and  as  our  object  is  to  keep  the  markets  supplied, 
we  grow  several  sorts  of  most  things.  In  this 
way  we  have  various  crops  of  the  same  vegetable, 
which  we  know* will  come  due  every  week  while 
the  season  lasts." 

Walking  on  through  other  ffardens,  all  plant- 
ed with  the  same  regularity  and  neatness,  we  no- 
tice in  every  patch  one  or  two  laborers,  chiefly 
women.  Some  are  hoeing  among  crops  so  fine 
and  thickly  sown  that  it  is  a  marvel  how  the 
greatest  care  can  prevent  their  cutting  them  down 
with  the  weeds.  6thers  are  propping  bell-shaped 
and  square  glass-lights  with  bits  of  wood,  to  let 
the  air  in  to  the  plants  beneath.  Some  men  are 
perseveringly  watering,  one  by  one,  tomatoes, 
or  love-apple  plants,  against  a  walL  Others  in 
deep  allevs,  among  rows  of  beds,  as  regular  as  a 
ground  plan  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  are  care- 
fully picking  weeds  with  the  hand ;  while  a  few, 
I.  see  on  coming  nearer,  are  cutting  asparagus. 
Wherever  a  blue  top  has  just  forced  its  way 
through  the  mould,  a  woman  thrusts  in,  sideways, 
a  long  steel  instrument,  notched  at  the  end,  and 
saws  at  the  stem  some  inches  under  the  ground. 
The  notched  cutter,  I  am  told,  leaves  a  ragged 
surface  where  the  stem  is  severed,  which  heals 
more  readily  than  a  smooth  cut — the  mould  staun- 
0  ching  the  sap  more  completely,  and  preventing  it 
from  bleeding.  These  asparagus  roots  have  been 
three  years  in  the  grftund,  and  have  only  yielded 
shoots  strong  enough  to  bear  cutting  this  year — 
though  the  soil  is  of  course  occupied  by  other 
crops  during  that  time.  The  shoots  grow  rapidly 
in  the  season,  and  are  cut  every  other  day  for 
five  weeks.  The  "grass"  is  removed  to  the  yard 
in  baskets  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  to  be  washed  and 
tied  in  bundles  for  the  market.  I  learn  that  the 
lon^,  hard,  white  stem — ^which  the  eater  rejects 
for  its  earthy  and  watery  flavor — is  produced  by 
earthing  the  shoots,  or  '^blanching,"  which  is  a 
mere  waste  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  By  sim- 
ply removing  sopae  of  the  mould  the  shoots  would 
^row  up  with  five  or  six  inches  of  eatable  top, 
instead  of  that  half  inch  of  puzple  sprout,  which 
would  tantalize  anybody  but  that  morbidly  car- 
nivorous lady  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  public  prefer  the  purple  tip  and 
tasteless  stem,  and  the  green-grocer  refuses  to 
buy  a  wholesomer  kind,  the  market-gardener  is 
compelled  to  earth  up,  and  blanch,  and  make 

Eretty  looking  bundles.  Some  laborers  are  ^prink- 
ng  Ume-dust  here  and  there,  which  I  take  to  be 
manure ;  but  my  friend  corrects  me. 

"The  only  remedy  for  slugs.  A  dust  of  lime 
when  the  dew  is  on,  spreads  all  over  leaves,  and 
kills  everything  without  injuring  the  plants., 
These  insects  puzzle  us.  Look  at  the  scarlet 
beans  just  coming  up,  and  all  eaten  away." 
While  I  am  looking  at  them,  my  conductor  pulls 
out  a  microscope  in  a  brass  tube,  and  begins  to 
inspect  a  leaf  minutely.  "We  have  been  watch- 
ing this,"  he  continues — screwing  up  one  eye, 
and  wrinkling  his  forehead  like  a  Scotch  kale — 
"We  have  been  watching  this  for  a  week  past, 


and  can't  find  what  it  is.  There  is  a  disease 
among  cabbages  called  'clubbing,' which  looks 
like  the  ravages  of  insects ;  but  it  come  from 
over-manuring ;  for  you  may  manure  too  much. 
Some  say  the  disease  in  the  potatoes  and  cucum- 
bers, as  well  as  in  several  other  vegetables  late- 
ly, is  from  the  same  cause." 

"Are  you  much  troubled  with  vermin  ?" 

"Well,  we  keep  a  sharp  look-out  to  burn  or 
fumigate  them  before  they've  time  to  spread. 
Field  mice  eat  our  seeds.  We  take  care  to  frighten 
all  birds  away  with  scarecrows,  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  don't  do  more  harm  than  good,  by . 
preventing  the  birds  from  eating  the  insects, 
with  which  we  are  always  more  troubled  than  far- 
mers are.  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  bonfire  of  all 
our  Guy  Fawkeses  one  day.  A  friend  of  mine 
keeps  young  bantams,  who  peck  up  worms  and 
slugs  like  barleycorns ;  they  scratched  a  good 
deal  among  the  crops,  at  first ;  but  he  got  over 
that  by  putting  their  feet  in  seeks." 

A  bantam  with  his  feet  in  socks  is  so  difficult 
to  ima^ne,  that  I  am  suspicious  that  my  friend 
is  mystifying ;  but  I  find  him  quite  serious.  "This 
little  insect  that  rolls  itself  into  a  perfect  black 
ball  as  soon  as  you  touch  it,"  he  continues,  "is 
one  of  our  most  troublesome  visitors.  A  wood- 
louse  will  eat  anything,  sweet,  sour,  or  bitter. 
They  can't  have  any  sense  of  taste ;  or  if  they 
have,  it  is  the  reverse  of  ours.  They  will  greed- 
ly  devoui*  a  leaf,  that,  to  us,  has  the  most  nause- 
ous flavor  imaginable.  I  have  seen  three  young 
bantams  peck  up  a  hundred  of  these  in  two  min- 
utes by  the  watch.  Our  plan  for  killing  them  in 
the  green-house  and  cucumber  frames  is  with 
toads." 

"Toads !". 

"Toads. '  We  buy  toads ;  I  have  paid  as  much 
as  six  shillings  a  dozen  for  toads." 

There  is  considerable  bustle  in  an  adjoining 
field,  where  a  number  of  women  are  pulling  gi- 
gantic rhubarb  stalks,  and  loading  barrows.  I 
observe  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  some  do  their  work ;  and  my  conduc- 
tor confirms  my  observation.  "That  young  Lrish 
woman,  yonder,"  he  says,  "with  her  gown  pinned 
up  behind,  and  her  bare  arms,  as  brown  as  ma- 
hogany, wUl  get  through  twice  as  much  work  in 
a  day  as  some  of  our  people.  We  give  her  two 
shUhngs  a  day ;  most  of  tnem  get  only  a  shilling 
or  eighteen  pence.    How  are  you,  Molly  ?" 

"Very  well,  sir,  thank  you,"  (without  pausing 
in  her  work.) 

"Here's  the  shilling  I  promised  you  three  wo- 
men." Molly  protests  she  "never  thought  he 
meant  it;"  but  constitutes  herself,  at  once,  a 
trustee  for  the  other  two ;  and  deposits  the  shil- 
ling in  a  large,  heart-shaped  pocket,  hanging  at 
her  side. 

"How  old  are  you,  Molly  ?" 

"Thirty,  sir." 

"Married  P" 

"No,  sir.  Nobody  won't  have  me.**  Molly's 
face  would  certainly  not  be  deemed  equivalent  to 
a  fortune  in  the  matrimonial  market. 

"She's  a  good  deal  better  off  single,  sir,"  says 
an  old  woman.    "I  know  that  to  my  cost." 

MoUy  won't  look  us  in  the  face,  but  she  keeps 
to  her  point,  and  honestly  confesses  her  matri- 
monial inclinations. 

"Ah !"  says  another— a  young  woman  looking 
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yery  flushed  and  heated  with  her  work.  *'I  never 
used  to  work  half  so  hard  aa  I  have  since  I  got  a 
master.  Molly  oughtn't  to  say  a  word ;  she's  bet- 
ter off  than  any  of  us." 

But  Molly  is  very  stubborn ;  shakes  her  head, 
and  goes  on  with  her  work ;  evidently  convinced 
that  the  married  women  have  entered  into  a  com- 
pact to  dissuade  the  single  women  from  matri- 
mony. 

I  learn  that  about  fifty  of  these  women,  with 
about  twenty  men,  do  the  whole  work  upon  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  busiest  season.  In 
the  winter  time,  half  that  number  only  are  em- 
ployed. Women  are  strong  enough  for  almost 
any  kind  of  labor  required,  except  trenching  and 
the  like.  A  number  of  supernumeraries  (all  wo- 
men) are  employed  in  the  strawberry  season,  who 
earn  five  shillings  a  day  by  carrying  the  fruit  to 
market  on  their  heads.  No  other  kind  of  carriage 
answers.  Some  of  the  best  hands  are  retained  all 
the  year  round.  In  seasons  when  there  is  not 
much  doing  in  the  ground,  they  are  employed  in 
mending  garden  tools,  painting  and  repairing 
hand-lights — ^three  thousand  in  number — oesides 
frames  and  other  "plant" 

My  conductor  regrets  that  he  has  little  more 
to  tell  me ;  but  I  assure  him  thst  I  have  heard 
and  seen  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  pains  with  which  market  gardens 
are  cultivated. 

« Why,  sir ;  we  do  all  naturally  try  every  meana 
for  producing  a  ^od  thing.  Look  at  that  field  of 
cauliflowers,  for  instance." 

"Cauliflowers !  I  don't  see  a  sign  of  blossom 
on  any  of  them." 

"No !  If  they  were  allowed  to  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  Uiey  would  turn  yellow  in  a  rew  days. 
Every  morning  the  outer  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
folded,  one  by  one,  over  the  flower.  Each  one,  I 
may  say,  is  regularly  nursed  and  brought  up  by 
hand.  My  man,  I'll  warrant,  knows  every  plant 
individually  by  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  va- 
ried paleness  of  countenance.  Open  the  leaves, 
and  look  into  them.  You  will  find  the  fiower  as 
white  as  snow.  We  never  allow  even  a  drop  of 
wet  to  fall  on  it.  If  it  were  to  begin  to  rain  sud- 
denly, you  would  see  our  people  leave  whatever 
work  they  might  be  u^on,  and  rush  away  to  cov- 
er them  immediately  with  those  bell-shaped  glass- 
es, which  dazzle  our  eyes  so  with  the  sun.  All 
the  ground  about  them  has  been  covered  with 
straw,  or  mulched,  as  we  call  it.  We  use  straw 
for  everything  now.  Notice  that  acre  of  cucum- 
ber frames  yonder ;  thouffh  the  plants  grow  upon 
deep  hot-beds,  and  are  tul  under  glass,  we  keep 
every  frame  embedded  and  covered  with  straw. 
The  oeautiful  white  sea  kale  you  find  in  the  mar- 
ket is  blanched^by  simply  covering  it  with  straw. 
That  pinky  rhubarb,  wnich  you  see  in  winter  and 
early  spring,  is  forced  by  the  same  means.  Straw 
is  the  market-gardener's  sun-blind." 

Having  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  grounds, 
we  pry  into  seed-sheds  and  sheds  full  of  paint 
pots,  and  plumbers'  tools,  and  broken  frame- 
tights,  and  into  out-houses  full  of  garden  imple- 
ments, and  huge  man-traps — some  with  shark- 
like double  rows  of  teeth ;  others,  of  the  sort 
called  the  humane  man-trap,  because  they  snap 
the  bone  of  a  man's  leg  smoothly  and  do  not 
make  a  compound  fracture  like  the  old-fashioned 
ones.    These,  I  understand,  are  only  to  be  set 


when  that  fearless  aeronaut  who  lately  trailed  his 
erapling-iron  through  my  friend's  cucumber 
frames,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  fol- 
lowers, accomplished  an  easy  descent  in  his  fiow- 
er-garden,  shall  announce  another  accent  in  the 
Royal  Mammoth  Balloon.  Which  fact  we  reserve 
to  the  last,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye 
of  that  renowned  and  intrepid  individual,  and  in- 
duce him  to  shape  his  course  accordingly. 

The  way  home  is  through  the  cart-yud ;  where 
rows  of  wagons  ftacked  and  ready  for  to-mor- 
row's market  remind  me  that  I  have  another 
chapter  to  write  in  vegetable  history.  Therefore, 
if  there  be  any  sluggards,  who,  when  awakened 
too  soon,  are  neard  to  complain,  and  in  whose 
gardens  the  thorn  and  thistle  ]g;row  higher  and 
higher,  let  them  be  warned  in  tune  that  we  in- 
tend to  arouse  them  at  daybreak  one  fine  morn- 
ing, with  a  summons  to  accoxnpany  us  to  Covent 
Garden  Market — Bouathold  Wards, 


XJTTIilO  THINGS. 

Soon  not  tte  illglitest  wotd  or  daod, 

Mor  doom  U  told  of  power ; 
There's  froifc  In  eoob  wtnd-wafted  oeed, 

WoittagltaiMtalbovr. 

A  wUspered  wwd  m$j  toochthe  heart, 

AodoaUltbMdcto  life; 
A  look  of  lofo  IM  rin  deport. 

And  Btni  nnhely  itrlfB. 

196  ochfUl  fruitleeio- none  ooa  tell 
How  TMt  its  power  mojr  be, 

Nor  what  results  onloMed  dwell 
Within  it  sflenfly. 

Work  MBddoBpnir not;  giWtfajrnifee, 

BoweTCT  SBUdl  It  be ; 
Ood  Is  with  oU  who  serve  the  right— 

The  hol7,  tnie  nnd  free. 


JPlor  the  l>f€W  Jtngland 
ABOUT  BUGS. 

Mb.  Editor  :— <'B.  H.  Crane"  will  find  that 
his  method  of  preventing  bugs  from  destroying 
vines  will  prove  a  hum-ong,  for  the  good  reason 
that  the  material  be  uses  is  good  for  the  vine, 
but  will  not  prevent  the  visits  of  the  striped  or 
black  bug.  Being  a  practical  gardener,  I  have 
used  barrels  of  the  liquid  from  hen  manure,  from 
the  tannery  in  which  great  quantities  were  used 
in  the  process  of  tanning,  but  in  vain.  Notwith- 
standing the  application  was  beneficial  to  the 
plant,  it  did  not  prevent  the  destructive  proper- 
ties of  the  bugs. 

Having  been  engaged  in  tanning  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  after  trying  all  other  methods  to 

S reserve  my  vines,  I  have  found  the  only  reme- 
y  in  making  boxes  fr'om  one  foot  to  one  foot 
and  a  half  souare,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep,  coverea  with  what  is  called  musquito  cloth, 
and  by  this  means  good  success  baa  attended  mr 
efforts.  I  have  now  about  70  boxes,  under  which 
the  vines  look  flourishing,  and  those  not  thus 
covered  are  nearly  destroyed.  With  the  utmost 
respect  for  Mr.  Crane,  I  sign  my  name  aa  a  con- 
stant reader,  as  well  as  an  admirer  of  the  N,  E.  f 
Famner^  S.  L.  Billinqs. 

Roekinghm,  R,  June  21«<,  186S. 
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nrriiUXjroB  ov  ssx. 

Me.  Editor: — ^The  previuling  opinion  has 
heretofore  been,  amonff- those  engaged  in  the 
rtoring  of  milk  cows,  that  the  character  of  the 
male  is  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  progeny 
than  is  that  of  the  female.  Indeed,  farmers  have 
been  repeatedly  and  incessantly  urged  to  regard 
tiie  bull  as  of  the  chief  importance  in  the  making 
up  of  a  good^airy.  Men  of  extensive  informa- 
tion and  laive  experience,  haye  spoken,  written, 
and  reported  citing  facts,  and  confidently  assert- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  principle.  The  reports 
of  the  committees  of  our  State  and  county  socie- 
ties nearly  all  make  particalar  reference  to  the 
supposed  fact  Men  of  limited  experience,  with- 
out the  facilities  for  testing  the  matter,  and  wil- 
ling to  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  haye  taken 
the  thinff  upon  trust,  and  haye  adopted  a  course 
in  accordance  with  the  instruction  giyen.  But 
the  end  is  not  yet ;  in  his  last  Reoort,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Flint  proclaims  a  new  ffospel,  which  is  rath- 
er a  disturbing  element  to  the  seUled  conyiction 
of  many,  and  will  be  likely  to  mar  their  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  agricultural  prophets  and 
preachers. 

Mr.  Flint  says,  pave  28  of  his  Report,  "The  ex- 
perience of  the  best  oreeders  in  all  countries  has 
pretty  well  established  the  truth  of  the  principle, 
which  experiment  will  only  still  further  confirm, 
that  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  it  is  the  male 
which  giyes  the  external  form,  or  the  bony  and 
muscular  system  to  the  young,  while  the  female 
imparts  the  respiratory  organs,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  mucus  membranes,  the  organs  of 
secretion,  &c.,  and  if  this  principle,  now  general- 
ly conceded  by  practical  breeders,  is  true,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  milking  qualities  come  chiefly  from 
the  mother,  and  that  the  buU  could  in  no  reject 
aUer  the  conditions  which  determine  the  transmis- 
sion  of  these  qualities  J^ 

It  may  be  that  there  is  something  a  little  be- 
yond my  depth  in  this,  but  as  it  gets  through  my 
wool,  it  entirely  explodes  the  principles  enunciat- 
ed by  an  eminent  breeder  of  stock,  taat  ''the  male 
has  far  more  influence  than  iJie  female  in  fixing 
the  characteristics  of  the  progeny.''  According 
to  the  latest  intelligence  we  haye,  it  would  seem 
that  a  good  frame  and  form  are  the  only  requi- 
sites in  a  bull  from  which  to  raise  dairy  stock, 
and  that  the  rest  depends  upon  the  cow.  As  this 
is  a  subject  to  which  too  much  importanoe  oan^ 
not  be  attached,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  thorough 
inyestigation  will  be  had,  ana  the  true  principles 
which  goyem  the  matter  determined  ana  present- 
ed to  the  public  in  a  character  that  can  be  relied 
upon.  J.  K. 

OOOZa  WATSB. 

At  this  season  of  the 'year  a  cool  draught  of 
water  is  a  luxury  which  we  may  enjoy  with  a 
little  care.  By  the  following  method,  simple  and 
inexpensiye,  water  may  be  kept  almost  as  cold 
as  ice.  Let  the  jar,  pitcher  or  vessel  used  for 
water,  be  surrounded  with  one  or  more  folds  of 
coarse  cotton,  to  be  constantly  wetj  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  will  carry  off  the  heat  from 
the  inside,  and  reduce  it  to  a  low  temperature. 
In  India  and  other  tropical  countries,  where  ice 
cannot  be  procured,  this  expedient  is  common. 


Let  every  mechanic  and  laborer  have  at  the  place 
of  his  work  two  pitchers  thus  provided,  and  with 
lids  or  covers,  one  to  contain  fresh  water  for 
evaporation,^  and  he  can  always  have  a  supply  of 
cold  water  in  warm  weather.  Any  person  may 
test  this  by  dipping  a  finger  in  water,  and  hold- 
ing it  in  the  air  on  a  warm  day ;  after  doing  this 
three  or  four  times,  he  will  find  his  finger  uncom- 
fortably cool.  This  plan  will  save  the  bill  for 
ice,  besides  being  more  health!^.  The  free  use 
of  ice  water  often  produces  derangement  of  the 
internal  organs,  which,  we  conceive,  is  due  to  a 
property  of  the  water  independent  of  its  coldness. 
— Maine  Farmer, 


mCTBAOTS  AS^D  BBFIiIES. 

SOIL  FOB  STRAWBERRIES — OOUGH  IK  HORSES. 

Please  inform  me  of  the  best  kind  of  soil  for 
strawberries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  soil 
should  be  prepared  for  them. 

Abo,  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  a 
young  horse,  seven  years  old,  which  has  consid- 
erable cold  and  cough. 

June  16, 1858.  A  Constant  Reader* 

Remarks. — ^New  soil,  that  is  rather  moist,  but 
well  pulverised,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  straw- 
berries ;  but  they  will  succeed  quite  well  on  a 
heavy  day  soil,  or  even  on  gravelly  soils,  with 
care.  A  sandy,  moist  loam,  we  should  select. 
The  strawberry  requires  great  quantities  of  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  fiourish  in  perfection. 

Moist  feed  and  careful  attention  to  the  horse 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  remove  a  cough  that  is 
not  chronic  If  it  is  of  long  standing,  consult  Dr. 
Dadd,  of  Boston.         

AN  OLD  USE  OF  GRASS — ^MOWERS. 

As  I  passed  the  luxuriant  field  of  grass,  to- 
day, I  was  ^^minded  of  the  use  made  of  new- 
mown  hay  by  our  fathers  when  they  constructed 
their  defence  against  the  British  arm  eighty-three 
years  ago  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  I  have  often 
thought  it  strange  that  they  could  readily  find  at 
that  time  grass  sufficient  to  be  of  any  use  for 
that  service.  But  if  the  fields  were  clothed  then 
as  they  are  now,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  constructing  a  battery  quite  as  ^- 
fective  as  that  of  cotton,  which  under  the  skilful 
direction  of  the  brave  Oen.  Jackson,  saved  New 
Orleans.  The  prospect  now  is  that  the  mower 
will  soon  be  in  demand.  Farmers  should  be  on 
the  look-out  for  thos9  of  best  construction,  for  in 
so  doing,  one-half  of  this  most  arduous  labor  can 
be  saved,  as  compared  with  the  use  of  the  scythe. 

June  17, 1858.  Essex. 

AGRICULTURAL    LIBRARY. 

An  agricultural  library  association  has  just 
been  formed  in  our  town,  which  starts  with  sixty 
members.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  there  was  quite 
a  numerous  attendance,  and  a  farmer's  club  was 
formed,  which  will  include  among  its  members 
all  our  best  farmers.  We  intend  to  have  meet- 
ings for  discussions,  &c.,  once  a  month,  and  we 
think  much  good  will  result  therefrom.  Our 
farmers  are  certainly  as  good  as  any  in  the  State, 


see 
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and  are  probably  tbe  best  market  gardeners  in  this,  but  the  leaf  upon  which  he  was  placed  hav- 

the  vicinity  of  Boston.  ^Strawberries  are  raised  "      '  '  -  -      -    -  .   .- 

by  them  largely,  and  the  subject  for  discussion 

at  our  next  meeting  is,  "Strawberry  Culture.'' 

Knowing  that  you  take  a  deep  interest  in  all 

that  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  farmer, 

we  thought  in  well  to  letyou  know  what  we  are 

doing.  W.  J.  Underwood, 

Secntcny  ofJMmont  JgricuUural  Library  AstockUion. 

Belmont,  June  3, 1858. 

Bemarks. — Send  us,  occasionally,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, brief  reports  of  some  of  your  discussions. 


A  NEW  DEYASTATOB. 

A  new  and  alanmngly  destructive  worm  be- 
gan devouring  for^t  leaves  of  oak  and  maple 
trees  in  August  last,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  I 
have  heard,  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and 
worked  steadily  tillfrost  killed  the  foliage.  They 
have  begun  here  already,  again. 

I  send  YOU  in  the  accompanying  box,  a  speci- 
men of  a  butterfly  which  has  been  numerous  here 
since  June  began ;  a  constant,  nimble  flyer,  nev- 
er seeming  to  stop  to  rest  but  for  a  moment  upon 
some  flower  for  wich  it  seems  to  care  but  little ; 
and  then  he  is  off  in  multifarious  evolutions 
among  and  around  the  branches  of  trees.  I  have 
taken  notice  that  in  our  adjoining  oak  forest  the 
insect  abounds,  sailing  and  fluttering  high  like  a 
bird.  The  body  has  a  general  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  full-grown  worm  of  last  year. 

Under  the  butterfly  lie,  (as  I  suppose)  the  e^gs 
and  young  worms  hatching,  on  an  eaten,  shriv- 
elled oak  leaf — the  offspring  of  the  fly.  Please 
handle  and  inspect  with  care.  The  leaf  with  the 
eggs  glued  to  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  I  found 
wim  a  branch  I  cut  off"  and  hung  in  my  chamber 
some  days  since.  To-day  I  see  the  worms  are 
apparent  and  dislodged  from  their  cells.  How 
\hey  mav  be  when  they  reach  you,  I  cannot  fore- 
see.* The  dry  state  of  the  leaf  may  already  have 
arrested  life,  and  no  further  development  take 
place.  In  another  leaf,  webbed  together,  is  an- 
other worm  showing  further  advance,  and  giving 
proof  in  color  and  stripes,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  the  naked  eye,  of  being  the  same  species  of 
insect  which  made  so  general  and  rapid  devasta- 
tion of  our  forest  foliage  last  year. 

If  this  insect  is  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
butterflies,  the  trees  attacked  must  be  made  quite 
bare  by  early  autumn,  if  Divine  Providence  does 
not  interpose  to  prevent.  I  ask  information,  if  en- 
tomologists or  oDservers  of  facts  can  give  it,  as 
to  the  history  of  this  insecL  Till  the  summer  of 
1856,  no  insect  of  this  SOTt  had  been  known  or 
heard  of  in  this  vicinity. 

A  further  query :  have  not  the  martin  birds, 
king-birds  and  swallows  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers,  and  consequently  insects  in  proportion- 
al variety  and  number  augmented  P  I  am  sure 
that  the  race  of  martins.  King-birds,  great  fly- 
catchers, are  rare  among  us. 

Yours  truly,        Jonathan  Lee. 

*  Further  intfjjwctlon  ihows  tho  eggi  sre  nohstebed  and  that 
distioct,  aaall  inieots,  which  I  cannot  define,  I  mistook  for  tbe 
worms.    The  other  leaf  ts  a  valnable  specimen  of  the  leaf-eater. 

Remarks. — We  have  examined  the  eggs, 
worm  and  butterfly  you  sent,  with  interest  and 
care.    The  worm  is  still  ]iving»  wlule  we  write 


ing  become  dry  and  bard,  he  probatly  resorted 
to  the  beautiful  butterfly's  wing  for  a  little  meat 
diet,  he  did  not  consume  it,  however,  merely  cut- 
ting it  off  very  smoothly  and  living  it.  fiut 
what  is  it  P  The  butterfly  is  gorgeous,  with  his 
brilliant  tints  of  gamboge,  yellow  and  drab, 
crossed  by  lines  of  black.  The  green  worm  looks 
somewhat  more  familiar,  although  we  do  not  re- 
cognize him  as  peculiar. to  any  particular  fami- 
ly of  plants.  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  this 
favor.  The  curious  may  inspecct  these  new 
"tormentors"  by  calling  at  our  *oom. 

There  seems  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  num- 
her  of  birds  where  we  have  visited  in  New  Eng- 
land. Martins  and  swallows  of  several  kinds  are 
about  our  buildings  in  numbers,  and  the  robin, 
Baltimore  oriole,  cherry  birds  and  others,  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  take  about  all  the  fruit 
we  can  produce  in  spite  of  us. 

DISEASED  cows. 

I  have  a  four  years'  old  cow  who  gave  a  little 
bloody  milk  when  she  calved  last  year,  but  was 
good  the  rest  of  the  season ;  she  vas  fed  on  hay 
and  grass  only.  When  she  calved  this  year  she 
lost  three  of  her  teats,  or  nearly  so.  The  milk 
was  not  bloody  or  stringy,  nor  the  bag  caked,  but 
seemed  to  perish  away.  Is  there  a  cure,  and 
howP 

I  have  another  cow,  same  a£^e,  who  has  given 
milk  two  years  past ;  last  fall  she  appeared  to 
have  a  knot  in  her  ba^,  but  by  applying  a  wire  I 
pushed  it  back  a  few  times  ana  it  went  away,  and 
this  spring  when  she  calved  two  of  her  teats 
were  grown  up  entirely  about  six  inches  up  the 
bag.  I  made  a  hole  through  them  and  one  gives 
a  little  milk,  but  it  comes  down  very  slowly.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  such  a  difficulty  ? 

East  PjuUney,  Vt,,  1858.  W.  Dayton. 

Kemarks. — We  probably  cannot  do  much  to 
help  our  correspondent  out  of  his  difficulty. 
Cows  are  quite  subject  to  inflammation  of  the 
udder  soon  after  calving.  The  causes  of  this 
disease  are  various ;  exposure  to  cold,  allowing 
the  cows  to  get  into  too  high  condition ;  feed- 
ing with  grain  just  before  calving ;  a  careless 
habit  of  not  milking  the  cow  clean,  leaving  a  por- 
tion in  the  bag  to  become  a  source  of  irritation 
and  inflammation  in  the  part.  We  know  of 
nothing  better  than  to  keep  the  bag  perfectly 
clean  with  soft  warm  water,  and  the  application 
of  some  sweet,  pure  oil,  and  to  administer  three 
times  a  day  four  drops  of  aconite,  on  meal  wet 
with  water. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  two  or  three 
cows  in  a  single  small  herd  affected  so  seriously 
as  these  appear  to  be,  and  the  natural  suggestion 
is  that  there  must  be  some  local  cause  for  it, 
such,  for  instance,  as  lying  upon  a  damp  floor, 
where  openings  in  the  planks  allow  a  cold  draft 
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of  air  to  pass  when  the  cows  are  lying  down,  by 
which  they  take  cold,  or  by  some  similar  expos- 


ure. 


CATTLE  FOB  THE  DAIBT. 

What  breed  of  cattle  is  the  best  for  dairy  pur- 
poses P  Are  the  Jersey  or  Alderney  cattle  what 
they  are  recommended?  Would  they  make  a 
good  cross  with  other  breeds,  such  as  jDurhams, 
Natives,  &c.  P  8.  G.  H. 

WalpoUj  N.  H.,  June,  1858. 

Reicahss. — ^No  five  men  in  New  England 
would  probably  answer  your  question  alike.  The 
best  cows  for  the  dairy  we  have  ever  seen  were  a 
mixture  of  Short  Horn  Durhams  with  our  native 
stock,  as  it  is  called.  But  it  is  said  by  many  that 
where  the  Ayrshire  blood  prevails  the  cows  are 
better.  The  Jerseys  give  very  rich  milk,  and  are 
capital  cows  in  some  positions,— -but  we  should 
scarcely  dare  recommend  them  fbr  our  common 
dairy  purposes  just  yet. 

GALL8  ON  H0E8E8. 

In  perusing  your  Farmer,  I  noticed  an  inquiry, 
''What  is  the  best  remedy  for  sores  on  horses  r" 
I  feel  prepared  to  give  you  a  recipe  for  a  ftafe  and 
sure  cure : 

Take  one  quart  of  soft  water,  one  table  spoon- 
ful of  gunpowder,  one  ounce  of  white  vitriol, 
and  hf^  an  ounce  of  copperas.  Shake  them  well 
together,  and  it  will  soon  be  fit  for  use.  Apply 
to  fresh  or  old  sores. 

I  would  inquire  if  it  is  beneficial  to  give  cows 
their  milk  after  the  oream  is  taken  ofL 

FdchviUe,  R  T. 

Remabss.— *Skimmed  milk  is  excellent  for 
cows.  

WOOD  ASHES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
wood  ashes.  H.  V. 

New  Bdmpihire, 

Bemabes. — Scatter  them  on  your  grass  land, 
apply  to  com  crops,  cabbages — they  do  not  come 
amiss  on  any  crop — save  them  alL 


**No  Man  Liveth  unto  Himself.''— God  has 
written  on  the  flowers  that  sweeten  the  air — up- 
on the  breeze  that  rocks  the  flowers  upon  the 
stem — ^upon  the  rain-drops  that  refresh  tne  sprig 
of  moss  that  lifts  its  head  in  the  desert — ^upon  its 
deep  chambers — upon  every  penciled  sheet  that 
sleeps  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep  no  less  than 
upon  the  mighty  sun  that  warms  and  cheers  mil- 
lions of  creatures  which  live  in  its  light— -upon 
all  His  works  He  has  written,  ''None  liveth  for 
himself."      

SooT  TO  Destbot  Vebmin.— I  have  been  in- 
formed by -a  gentleman  from  England  that  they 
pay^  $45  per  load  for  chimney  soot,  to  spread  on 
their  land  for  the  purpose  of  killing  vermin. 
Boot  is  a  capital  fertilizer,  and  is  frequently  used 
to  kill  insects.  It  is  certainly  advisable  to  save 
it  all  and  apply  it  in  some  way  to  the  crops. 


THB  WONDBB8  OT  INANIMATB 
ITATUBJO. 

"There  are  objects  always  before  the  rural  cul- 
tivator, the  result  of  Creative  Wisdom,  constant- 
Iv  tending  to  excite  his  wonder  and  admiration. 
A  single  tree  is  as  a  continued  miracle  before 
him.  The  germination  of  the  embr^'O  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  mysterious  process — ^the  circulation  of 
the  sap,  through  innumerable  tubes,  each  smaller 
than  tne  finest  hair,  yet  showing  a  perfection  of 
finish  under  a  powerful  achromatic  microscope, 
far  excelling  the  most  elaborately  made  parts  of 
the  finest  watch — and  these  tubes  in  such  amaz- 
ing numbers,  that  I  have  counted  and  estimated 
in  a  single  apple  tree  limb,  one  inch  only  in  di- 
ameter, no  less  than  one  million.  The  leaves  on 
a  fully  grown  pear  tree  are  half  a  million  in  num- 
ber :  yet  every  one  of  these  leaves  is  divided  up 
into  minutely  branching  veins,  and  every  branco 
is  famished  with  great  numbers  of  these  sap 
tubes  or  vessels— every  part  of  the  leaf  is  made 
up  of  millions  of  microscopic  cells,  more  perfect 
than  the  cells  of  the  honey  bee, — and  the  minute 
pores  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  through  which 
the  ascending  sap  evaporates,  while  changing  its 
nature  to  descend  again  to  form  new  wocd,  are 
so  small  that  30,000  are  found  on  a  single  square 
inch  of  surface — ^while  the  beautiful  process  con- 
stantly going  on  for  months  together,  in  the  cir- 
culation of  food  for  the  growing  leaves  and  form- 
ing fruit,  through  these  myriads  of  pores,  is  im- 
measurably more  complex,  more  complete,  and 
more  really  wonderful,  than  the  working  of  the 
most  perfect  steam  engine  ever  made  by  man. 

"We  see  in  the  water  only,  which  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  growing  tree,  several  most  remarka- 
ble properties,  without  which  every  living  organ- 
ization m  the  vegetable  world  must  perish — and 
those  gone,  what  would  become  of  the  human 
race  P  Were  it  not  for  the  capillary  attraction 
between  the  particles  of  soil  and  those  of  water, 
the  earth  would  not  Tetain  moisture  a  moment — 
it  would  instantly  pass  downward  through  the 
soil ;  and  blooming  gardens  and  refreshing  land- 
scapes would  soon  become  a  frightful  desert. 
Were  it  not  for  the  latent  heat  contained  in  wa- 
ter, the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  soil  would 
freeze  instantly  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  sunk 
below  the  freezing  point ;  and  no  matter  how 
deep  the  snow  might  be  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  very  moment  the  temperature  of  the 
air  rose  above  freezing,  the  whole  would  instant- 
ly dissolve  into  water  and  cause  the  most  des- 
tructive floods.  The  latent  heat  of  vapors  pre- 
vents the  instant  expansion  of  all  the  water 
which  moistens  the  ^ound,  on  the  first  warm 
day.  And  these  and  many  other  most  accurate 
contrivances,  show  beyond  contradiction,  that  all 
that  supports  us  and  maintains  our  existence, 
and  that  sustains  us  during  every  breath  we 
draw,  is  the  design  of  a  Superior  Power  on  whom 
we  constantly  depend.  But  the  thinking  mind 
does  not  stop  at  thei  boundaries  of  his  own  gar- 
den. 

"What  a  theme  for  contemplation  is  the  view 
of  a  broad  meadow,  consisting  as  it  does  of  count- 
less millions  ot  blades,  and  every  one  of  these 
made  up  of  myriads  of  beautiful  vessels  and 
tubes,  aU  having  the  most  perfect  finish.  Every 
tree  of  the  thousands  whicn  compose  the  broad 
landscape  is  so  wonderfully  constructed,  that  an 
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ingenious  man  could  not  manufacture  a  single 
leSfor  shoot,  in  all  its  parts,  in  a  whole  life-tinie. 
But  what  is  a  broad  landscape  of  a  few  miles  in 
extent,  to  the  wonders  of  the  earth's  surface  at 
large,  with  its  far-stretching  and  gloomy  forests, 
its  ranges  of  sublime  and  mighty  mountains,  its 
long-sweeping  rivers,  and  the  eternal  turbulanoe 
of  its  rolling  oceans !  Yet  every  portion  is  filled 
with  microscopic  wonders,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful proof  of  Omniscient  design — and  shall  any 
one  say  or  think,'  that  with  tms  proof  of  the  in- 
finite number  of  creative  conceptions,  afforded  by 
the  myriads  of  organized  and  animated  objects 
upon  the  surface---the  ever-varying  beauties  of 
the  clouds  and  skies — ^the  rain-bows  and  dew- 
drops — the  placid  lakes  and  roUinff  seas — ^the 
dehcate  flowers  and  blackening  forests — the 
ffloomy  tempests  and  the  crimson  sunsets — that 
he  would  forego  the  contemplation  of  all  these, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  scoopmg  together  dollars 
and  cents,  and  spend  the  vigor  of  Cfe  within  the 
confines  of  the  dark,  brick  walls  of  the  oit^,  por- 
ing over  columns  of  figures ;  or  in  the  midst  of 
rural  cultivation,  shut  his  eves  closely  to  every- 
thing else  but  the  process  of  converting  one  dol- 
lar into  two.** 

The  above  is  ttom  the  Address  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Thomas,  before  the  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers'  Association. 


as  to  suppose  that  one  woman  in  ten  wiU  conde- 
scend to  sayi  "I  thank  you,  sir, — you  are  ury 
kind"  because  if  you  do  so  suppose  you  will  be 
mistaken.  They  idll  plump  themselves  into  your 
seat  with  an  air  of  **It  belongs  to  me,  sir,"  and 
you  may  find  another  seat  if  you  can,  or  stand  at 
the  window  of  the  door,  and  count  the  cinders 
that  are  whirling  on  the  breath  of  that  monster 
tearing  along  before  you. 

*«A  want  of  dratMy,  it  a  wantof  aoue." 


OAB  TSAvnij^ura. 

AU  persons  travelling  in  the  bars,  where  there 
is  no  escape  from  a  pretty  close  personal  contact, 
are  bound  by  a  sense  of  common  decency  to  keep 
their  person  and  their  dothing  sweet  and  dean. 
They  have  no  right  to  make  the  way  disagreeable 
or  unpleasant  in  any  respect — either  by  opening 
a  window  and  allowing  a  cold  stream  of  air  and 
a  shower  of  cinders  to  come  plump  into  their 
neighbor's  face,  or  by  contaminating  his  atmo- 
sphere by  the  use  of  narcotic  or  other  weeds, 
•ach  as  smart  weed,  tobacco,  camomile,  oubibs, 
eatstail,  hellebore,  or  assafoetida !  What  may  be 
a  breath  of  fragrance  to  one,  like  the  logs  among 
the  frogs,  may  be  a  stench  to  the  nostrils,  or 
death  to  another.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes, — and  each  one  has  aright  to  his  own, 
provided  he  does  nothing  to  molest  another.  The 
contents  of  various  gallipots  of  sticky  cream, 
ydept  pomatum,  or  rancid  bear's  grease,  w^ioh 
was  once  innocent  cow's,  or  mutton  tallow,  should 
never  be  poured  upon  the  skulls  of  persons  about 
to  travel  in  the  oars. 

Above  all,  never  be  so  ungentlemanly  and  in- 
decent as  to  spit  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  either 
between  the  seats  or  in  the  aisle,  upon  which  wo- 
men and  children  may  slip  and  break  their  limbs, 
or  which  they  may  carry  away  upon  their  flowing 
robes.  Be  decent  in  every  thing — ^in  behavior, 
in  appearance,  in  language.  Give  up  your  seat 
to  the  women  when  they  enter  a  crowded  car,  no 
matter  how  many  miles  you  may  have  just  rode 
or  walked  in  the  hot  sun,  and  do  not  be  so  weak 


puurrnra  ▲  wAUsrar  qbo  vn. 

As  near  as  I  ean  recollect,  about  twelve  years 
ago  I  planted  a  row  of  these  nuts  south  of  my 
house,  in  the  edge  of  the  plowed  land.  I  planted 
in  the  fall  soon  after  the  nuts  fell,  four  feet  apart, 
with  a  hoe,  about  two  inches  deep,  as  we  used  to 
plant  com  down  east.  The  next  spring  thev  came 
up  with  the  other  plants.  I  kmit  the  stock  from 
them  for  four  or  five  years.  Tiie  most  of  them 
grew  rapidly ;  but  thev  were  too  thick,  and  some 
are  now  dwarf  trees,  K>ur  to  six  feet  high,  while 
diose  that  got  the  start  went  right  up,  and  in  six 
or  seven  years  from  the  planting  they  bore  wal- 
nuts, and  thev  continued  to  bear  and  grow  so 
that  this  fall  I  had  several  bushels  of  nuts,  and 
have  phmted  a  piece  of  two  acres  west  of  my 
house  with  them.  These  I  put  ten  to  twelve  feet 
apart  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  i^ow  as  deep 
as  you  can  before  planting.  I  think  it  will  make 
little  difference  wnether  you  plant  this  winter 
(Mr  as  the  ground  opens  in  the  spring.  Keep  the 
weeds  down  and  the  stock  from  them,  and  there 
is  no  danger  but  you  wUl  have  a  grove  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  locust ;  besides,  the  advantage 
of  timber  and  nuts. — Cor*  o/Frairie  Farmer. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  says 
he  planted  five  acres  to  walnuts  in  1843,  and  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  trees  that  are  now  standing, 
are  from  20  to  35  feet  in  height,  and  8  to  10 
inches  in  diameter. — Cotia^  QenUeman. 

Not  Making  Money. — **l  am  farming  some, 
pretty  satisfactorilv  to  me,  though  I  am  not  mak- 
mg  much  monev,  but  I  am  maJSng  my  farm  bet' 
Ut^  Friend  M.  said  this  to  us  a  few  days  ago 
in  answer  to  our  inquiries  after  his  progress. 
That  was  a  very  significant  answer.  Is  he  not 
making  money  then  P  Is  he  not  investing  it  at 
the  same  time  where  it  will  yield  him  the  great- 
est dividends  ?  Farmers  need  not  go  away  from 
home  to  invest  their  surplus  profitably.  They 
need  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  defaulting 
treasurers  of  land  companies,  or  to  the  ill-gotteb 
gains  of  speculators  in  paper  town  lots. 

The  Pbopebtieb  of  a  Good  Hobse.— Agood 
horse  should  have  fifteen  good  properties  and 
conditions,  viz : — ^Three  of  a  man,  three  of  a  wo- 
man, three  of  a  fox,  three  of  a  luure,  and  three  of 
an  ass.  Of  a  man,  bold,  proud  and  hardy ;  of  a 
woman,  fair-breasted,  quick  hearing,  and  easy  to 
move  \  of  a  fox,  a  fair  tail,  short  ears,  and  a  good 
trot ;  of  a  hare»  a  dear  eye,  a  dry  head,  and  a 
well-formed  body ;  of  an  ass,  a  big  chin,  a  flat 
lc«,  and  a  good  hoof.— 2%«  BT^oirie  and  PasHmet 
of  Merry  England. 
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^  Hoit  of  Om  pn^TCBUTe  fknnen  irho  uinniUj 
eat  thirt}'  toni  of  ha;  hare  now  come  to  the  con- 
cliuion  that  it  is  more  eeonomicol  to  nte  a  ma- 
chine and  the  power  of  hones  to  cat  their  grua, 
than  to  sweat  it  out  of  the  muiclei  and  ainew*  of 
theii  men.  Wherever  die  land  la  auitoblefor 
the  use  of  a  maoliine,  we  haTe  no  doubt  but  tliii 
i«  a  juit  conduaion.  Ve  propose  now  to  apeak 
of  what,  in  our  opinion,  conititatei  a  good  ma- 
chine,  and  then  of  the  advantagea  to  the  former 
in  employing  one. 

1.  A  machine,  to  operat«  lucceasfullr  and  to 
poisew  aome  degree  of  peimanencj,  muit  have 
ooniiderable  wright,  in  order  to  irithataud  the 
miatatiee  made  bj  the  graaa,  but  more  etpedall; 
to  reiist  the  power  of  nioh  a  team  oa  i»  required 
to  work  it,  wkeaeTer  any  ohatacle  ia  pteaented  to 
obitrucb  ita  onward  motion,  auch  ai  a  *tump 
hat  atoue.  Such  obotnictiona  will  occoaionall; 
occur,  in  deipite  of  all  the  foieiight  and  care  that 
can  be  exerciied.  The  experiment  hat  been  tried 
to  build  lighter  machine*,  but  they  have  not  jet, 
in  any  eaae,  we  believe,  luooeeded  in  performing 
the  work  required  of  them. 

2.  The  machine  that  will  cut  an  acre  of  graaa 
in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  unleai  it  posaeM- 
ea  other  indiapenaable  pointa  of  merit,  il  by 
means  the  beat  machine  oo  that  account.  The  de- 
sirable point  il  to  get  a  machine  that  may  be 
kept  long  in  motion  at  a  alow  pace,  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  atop  to  adjuat  iti  parta,  to  »Bt 
the  hortea,  clear  the  knivei,  or  make  any  altero- 
tiona  whatovur. 

3.  A  good  machipg  will  be  eaay  and 


eat  to  bock,  »o  that  in  turning  the  comers,  the 
horses,  by  a  gentle  and  sort  of  natural  pressure 
OB  the  breeching,  wiQ  throw  it  bock  and  bring  it 
into  line  for  the  next  swath. 

4.  Few  fields  are  so  completely  clear  but  that 
oooaaionBlly  tome  obatractioB  will  meat  Qi6  eye 
ot  A«  driver,  and  h  i>  noeeaatiy  for  him  to  stop 
'here  he  is,  and  remoro  it.    It  now  bfr- 
eooes  importsat  to  be  able  to  start  agiun  with- 
it  backiBg. 

6.  A  good  madilne  will  enable  the  fanner  to 
move  it  from  place  to  place  on  ita  own  wheel*, 
without  any  motion  or  danger  to  the  knires,  so 
that  he  can  pass  over  stones  or  dead  flirrows 
without  risk  or  ineonTenience. 

6.  Bnch  ^  maohine  will  have  knives  construct- 
ed of  materials  so  exoetlent  that  they  will  per- 
form a  largo  amount  of  work  without  beii^ 
sharpened.  On  bir  land,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
touch  the  knives  a  little  with  a  scythe-stone  once, 
in  entting  twenty  to  twenty-five  seres  with  the 


7.  The  strength  of  the  knives  and  their  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  there  is  scarcely  any  dan- 
ger of  their  being  injured  by  coming  in  contact 

ith  stooos,  or  by  pasting  through  hnnmiocks  of 

al,  or  even  small  haaaocka. 

6.  A  good  maohine  will  out  the  grass  at  cutg 
time,  whether  it  be  dry,  or  wet  with  dew  or  laln. 
The  fbrrign,  and  some  American  machines,  have 
failed  in  this  particular  in  England.  Where  the 
grass  waa  thick  and  fine  and  moist  in  that  moist 
elifMrte.many  ma«miiie*  have  failed  to  cut  it,  and  - 
have  been  pronounced  hiluret.  The  Eagle  works 
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clear  and  easy  under  such  drcumatances  as  these, 
and  cuts  the  grasK  just  as  ■moothl}'  as  though  it 
vere  red-top  or  heids-grass  with  straight  sterna 
standing  two  fe«t  high. 

Thu  above  are  theprincipal  points  of  excellence, 
iodiapensable  in  a  good  machine,  and  from  the 
cloaeat  scrutiny  of  the  principles  of  the  one  in 
question,  and  from  a  peraonal  practical  application 
of  it  to  the  work  of  mowing,  we  are  confident  that 
it  possesses  them  all.  With  a  trifling  amount  of 
mechancal  skill,  one  may  aet  it  up  and  drive  it 
with  complete  success.  Such  should  be  the  ma- 
chine ;  now  let  us  considar  for  a  moment  whether 
it  may  be  used  with  comfort  and  profit  by  such 
farmers  as  have  land  in  a  condition  to  receive  it. 


1.  Tof|)re'edgTassaaitoughttobe,wherethere 
is  more  than  one  ton  to  the  acre,  it  will  cost  at 
least  25  eta,  per  acre,  and  we  aasume  from  this, 
that  on  any  farm  where  twenty  to  thirty  head  of 
«atUe  are  kept,  the  eott  of  tpreading  aione,  which 
is  done  by  the  machine,  and  done  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  in  ten  years 
teill  pay^OT  the  machint  and  the  iniertat  upon  tht 
fmrchase  money!  Another  advantage  ia  that  the 
grass  is  sprsad  just  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  and  being 
cut  within  a  short  space  of  time,  is  all  drying 
alike  and  at  the  same  time. 

2.  With  a  machine,  grass  may  be  cut  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  whole  process  of  haying  jnay  be  ear' 
ried  on  evenly,  and  no  day  or  htdf  day  of  brilliant 
sunshine  lost. 

3.  The  mowing  may  also  be  done  by  those  who 
are  not  able,  or  do  not  care  to  perform  the  labor 
of  a  full  hand — by  an  elderly  or  infirm  person, 
by  asmart  boywho  would  not  be  eipectedto  i 
ter  the  field  as  a  mowei. 

4.  It  may  be  done  on  moderately  sized  farms 
after  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  and  the  grass  be  ready  the  next  morn- 
ing for  the  action  of  the  sun,  not  having  wilted 
sufiiciently  the  evening  before  to  harm  it  in  the 
least 

5.  It  may  be  done  on  moat  farm*  without  any 
FTtra  cost  for  team,  as  oxen  work  the  machinq 
well  wiiere  horses  are  not  conveniently  at  hand. 

We  do  not  wiah  to  be  understood  that  there  is 
to  be  no  further  improvement  in  mowing  ma- 


chinea,— fliot  at  all, — we  believe  there  will  bet 
but  only  this,  that  up  to  this  time,  the  new  EagU 
mower  item*  to  ttgtobe  of  the  easiest  draft,— to 
da  the  ntoit  vork  and  in  the  bett  manner  of  any 
machtjie  in  owhuntledffe.  We  have  spent  mnch 
time  and  thought  over  it,  aided  by  a  tolerable 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  mechanical  prin- 
ciplea,  and  are  happy  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
fanner  the  reaultof  out  investigations.  But  we 
cannot  forbear  to  urge  them,  asfaraa  is  possible, 
to  see  the  machine  in  operation  for  themselves, 
and  then  reject  or  purchase  upon  th«r  own  judg- 
menL 

This  machine  is  equally  well  adapted  for  a 
Reaper  as  for  a  Mower,  and  we  give  a  cnt  of 
each  showing  the  difference  between  them. 

On  the  23d  of  June  we  put  in  operation 
one  of  these  machines,  which  was  taken  at 
random  &om  among  several  hundred,  and 
sent  to  ns  without  any  special  preparation 
whatever, — waa  put  together  and  immedi- 
ately taken  to  the  field  and  put  into  grass 
that  would  give  about  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre.    Two  rather  light  horses  were  hitched 
to  it,  and  the  work  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  piece  was  finished,  cutting 
ike  gran  and  tpreading  il,  with  an  evenness  that 
no  band  of  man  could  imitate.    The  team  was 
repeatedly  stopt  in  the  middle  of  the  thickest 
grass,   and  started  again  without  backing,  and 
the  comers  turned  with  regularity  and  certainty, 
without  pressure  either  on  horses,  machine  or 

The  next  field  into  which  it  was  taken  present- 
ed a  much  severer  test— the  grass  was  thin,  wiry 
June  grass,  yielding  500  or  600  lbs.  per  acre, while 
the  bottom  was  a  bed  of  "old  fog."  The  compa- 
ny of  farmers  present  admitted  that  a  good  mow- 
er with  a  keen  scythe  could  scarcely  go  more 
than  ten  rods  in  such  a  place  without  whetting, 
while  the  machine  cut  the  last  swath  of  the  acre 
and  a  half  just  as  evenly  as  it  did  the  first! 

The  approbation  of  the  lookers-on  was  univer- 
sal— they  had  witnessed  nothing  equal  to  it  be- 
fore in  any  machine — for  while  the  draft  is  light, 
thej  said,  it  does  more  work  than  other  machines 
by  cutting  a  swath  fve  feel  across.  But  we  will 
not  go  into  details  of  the  trial  to-day,  and  have 
only  room  left  to  advise  those  who  contemplate 
purchasing  a  mowing  machine  to  see  this  one  va. 
operation  before  making  a  selection. 

This  is  the  machine  to  which  was  awarded  the 
premium  of  $1000  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
■    1856. 
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grain  from  England  into  MassachusetU.  In  1811, 
barley  was  sown  as  a  crop  in  Virginia,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  cultiwkted  uiere  until  tbe  settlers 
found  tobacco  more  remunerative.  In  1626,  bar- 
lev  was  one  of  the  crops  ^own  upon  Manhattan 
island ;  probably  where  Trmitv  church  now  stands. 
In  1849,  the  l)arley  crop  of  the  United  States 
was  5,167,000  bushels ;  and  according  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  preceding  decade,  the  crop  of  1856 
would  be  over  seven  millions  of  bushels.  It 
probably  even  exceeded  this.  The  grain  is  nearly 
aU  consumed  in  the  State^  where  it  is  grown 
principallv,  we  presume,  for  malting,  as  the  price 
IS  too  high  for  feeding  to  stock. 

CUTTUTG  AND  OUBIirQ  CIiOVSB 


^  According  to  the  thirty  years'  close  observa- 
tion made  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  there  is 
but  one  method  of  curing  clover  hay  that  pavs 
well  for  the  labor,  and  that  I  shall  .describe 
shortly. 

•  Observation  has  taught  me,  that  the  best  time 
for  cutting  clover  is  when  two-thirds  of  the  blooms 
begin  to  turn  brown.  At  this  stage  it  makes  the 
best  hay,  and  is  not  sappy  enough  to  reduce  much 
in  the  curing  process. 

When  the  clover  is  in  the  above  stage,  cut  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  but  never  cut  when  there 
is  dew  or  rain  water  on  the  clover.  Let  the  green 
clover  be  put  in  small  shocks  as  fast  as  cut  down, 
so  that  .the  sun  may  not  wilt  it.  When  enough  is 
cut  and  shocked  K>r  a  large  stack,  haul  up  and 
stack  as  fast  as  possible.  The  stack  shoiud  be 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  and  six- 
teen or  eighteen  feet  high,  so  put  up  as  to  make 
it  the  shape  of  a  cone.  With  a  hay  fork,  let  one 
hand  throw  up  the  green  clover,  while  two  hands 
stack  and  trample  i(^  so  as  to  make  it  as  near  air- 
tight as  possible.  Every  foot  in  heieht  should 
have  about  one  <^uart  of  salt  sprinkled  regularly 
over  it.  This  ViU  require  about  75  lbs.  to  the 
stack.  In  finishing,  top  it  off  and  rake  it  down 
so  as  to  turn  rain.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  will  be- 
come wet  and  hot,  and  smoke  like  a  coal  pit,  so 
as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  rotting  {  out  in 
ten  or  fifteen  days  more  it  wiU  cool  off,  and  be 
found  dry,  bright,  sweet  hay. 

If  the  clover  were  allowea  to  wilt  before  stack- 
ing, the  hajr  would  be  dark  and  mouldv ;  but  if  put 
up  green,  it  wi^l  be  bright,  green,  and  sweet,  and 
'  free  from  mould.  This  process  preserves  all  the 
leaves  of  the  clover,  so  certain  to  be  lost  by  any 
other  process ;  and  it  also  preserves  all  the  vola- 
tile constituents  of  clover,  which  are  sure  to  be 
lost  when  it  is  cured  in  the  sunshine  or  open  air. 

The  whole  management  mav  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  Cut  and  stack  Iree  from  moisture, 
in  the  perfectly  free  state ;  salt  it  well,  and  make 
the  stack  as  nearly  air-tight  as  hard  tramping 
can  make  it. — F,fl.  G.,  in  Oenesee  Fanner. 

Remabks. — ^We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  say 
that  clover  hay  cannot  be  cured  according  to  the 
above  plan,  because  we  have  never  tried  it,  hav- 
ing learned  long  ago,  that  many  things  can  be 
well  done  that  seem  hard  to  believe  until  we 
have  made  a  personal  trial  ourselves.  If  clover 
hay  can  be  cured  in  this  manneri  it  may  be  done 


with  great  rapidity,  as  it  may  be  stacked  upon 
the  field  and  removed  in  the  winter  to  llhe  bam. 
The  article  comes  from  a  respectable  source, 
and  is  worth  considering. 


Fifr  tht  New  SMgland  Farmer. 
OOWB  THAT  HOIaD  UP  THSIB  MIIiK. 

Mr.  Editob  : — In  the  Farmer,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  you  recommended  that  cows  ^sposed  to  hold 
up  their  milk  should  be  fed  when  the  milk  is 
drawn  from  them.  That  suggestion  came  very 
opportunely  to  me,  as  well  as  to  the  correspon- 
dent whose  inquiry  caused  the  advice  to  be  giv- 
en. I  had  a  cow  that  calved  in  November,  and 
throuffh  the  winter  and  spring  she  frequently  re- 
tained a  portion  of  her  mi&L,  notwithstanding 
very  pressing  entreaties  on  my  part.  This  re- 
tention of  milk  was  so  frequent  tnat  she  did  not 
five  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  I  supposed  I 
ad  a  right  to  expect  I  have  always  fed  my  cows 
when  beginning  to  milk,  but  as  this  one  stands 
not  among  the  first,  she  no  doubt  often  finished 
eating  what  was  placed  before  her,  before  her 
turn  came  to  be  milked.  On  reading  your  sug- 
gestion I  adopted  the  plan  of  feeding  her  imme* 
diately  before  sitting  oown  to  milk  her.  The  re- 
sult has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  She  now  reg- 
ularly gives  down  her  milk  as  promptly  as  any 
cow  m  the  bam,  except  in  some  instances,  when, 
as  a  test  of  the  certainty  of  the  remedy,  I  have 
omitted  the  feed.  In  all  such  cases  she  has  in- 
variably retained  her  milk  till  the  feed  was  giv- 
en ;  and  then,  rather  tardily,  however,  the  milk 
would  come.    Gratefully  yours,  M.  P. 

Concord,  July  8, 1858. 

P.  S.  If  any  of  your  readers  do  not  know  that 
a  green  leaf  or  two  of  some  plant  that  has  large 
leaves,  or  a  small  handful  of  green  clover  placed 
in  the  hat,  is  a  great  comfort  and  protection  to 
those  who  work  in  the  hot  sunshine  in  these 
warm  days,  let  me  recommend  all  such  to  try  it. 


THB  ITATIOVAIi  HOB81I  XXHIBITI09'. 

In  another  column  is  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  National  Horse  Exhibition  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Springfield,  September  14,  15, 16 
and  17, 1858.  Every  thing,  we  leam,  has  been 
done,  to  make  the  show  attractive.  About  $3,000 
are  offered  in  premiums.  Springfield  is  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  cities,  and  its  citizens  are  as 
much  distinguished  for  their  urbanity  and  intel- 
ligence, as  the  city  is  for  its  fine  attractions,  so 
that  those  who  attend  the  show  cannot  well  fail 
to  have  a  good  time  in  one  way  or  the  other,  pro- 
vided they  go  in  good  nature  with  themselves ! 


Chalk  fob  Wabts. — ^A  correspondent,  W. 
H.  Bennett,  of  Warwick,  R.  L,  informs  us  that 
by  rubbing  chalk  freouently  on  warts,  they  will 
disappear.  In  several  instances  known  to  him, 
in  wmch  this  simple  remedy  was  tried,  it  proved 
successful.  We  nave  know  slightly-moistened 
pearl-ash  to  remove  warts  by  rubbing  it  upon 
them. — ScUnUJie  American. 
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Poir  the  New  Bughmd  ^trmer. 
*  OABB  OF  BTOOX. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^We  often  read  about  the  care 
that  Bhould  be  taken  of  stock  in  the  winter  in 
order  to  promote  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
same,  but  very  seldom  do  we  see  any  thing  writ- 
ten with  Iregard  to  the  treatment  they  should  re- 
ceive in  the  summer.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  great  care  should  not  be  taken  of  stock  in 
the  winter,  but  it  also  needs  care  in  the  summer, 
and  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  it 

The  difference  between  stock  well  provided  for 
and  that  but  half  taken  care  of  is  apparent  to 
any  person  who  has  taken  ordinary  pains  to  in- 
form himself,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  leave  it  to 
the  readers  of  you;  paper  to  say  which  pays  the 
best 

Solomon  says,  a  righteous  man  regardeth  the 
life  of  his  beast;  he  was  right;  not  only  woiild 
a  careful  man  prove  himaelf  a  benefactor  to  his 
stock,  bat  woula  increase  the  profits  of  the  same; 
his  cows  would  give  more  milk,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  whidi  he  could  sell  more  butter,  fat 
more  hogs,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  make  fiorm- 
ing  more  profitable. 

Cows  should,  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
be  provided  with  warm  and  dry  apartments  in  case 
of  a  storm,  more  especially,  the  cold  storms  of 
spring,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  keep  the  cat- 
tle in  the  bam  durinff  the  entire  day,  with  the 
exception  of  letting  them  out  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  drink.  Cows  should  also  have  all  the 
salt  they  wish  to  eat ;  put  it  before  them  about 
twice  a  week,  which  will  tend  very  much  to  keep 
them  hardy. 

A  change  of  pasture,  also,  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  cows,  more  especially  in  case  of  a  drought, 
as  then  the  cows  can  nave  fresh  pasture  through 
the  entire  summer,  by  merely  transferring  them 
from  one  lot  to  another. 

I  might  say  much  more  about  the  management 
of  stock  at  this  jieason  of  the  year  but  I  think 
that  every  correct  farmer  will  study  the  comfort 
of  the  animals  under  his  care,  not  only  from  a 
common  principle  of  humanity,  but  ftom  a  healthy 
and  laudable  regard  for  his  own  interests. 

H.  G.  Palmjbk. 

Lebanon^  Conn,,  Jftne,  1858. 


a  given  space  of  ground,  which  produces  more 
flour,  of  a  superior  quality;  the  straw  contains 
more  nutritive  matter,  and  i^  better  relished  by 
animals ;  and  there  is  a  better  opportunity  of  se- 
curing the  crop,  and  a  saving  so  doing,  as  there 
is  less  waste  in  moving  or  reaping  the  wheat  by 
the  dropping  out  of  the  seed. 

It  will  be  seenin  this  matter,  how  much  a  for- 
mer's success  depends  upon  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  lus  business.  Even  in  so  small  an  item 
as  ^e  cutting  of  grain,  the  owner  of  fifty  acres 
would  lose  three  h^dred  dollars,  by  harvesting 
a  few  days  too  late.  There  are  many  other  fann 
operations  in  which  accurate  knowledge  is  quite 
as  important.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  .so  many  of 
our  ffurmers  do  not  make  money,  when  there  are 
a  hundred  holes  in  their  pockets,  through  which 
the  money  is  dripping  out  in  dollars,  dimes,  and 
cents  ?  The  whole  ^ear  is  a  scene  of  prodigal 
waste,  for  want  of  a  little  knowledge.  Wood  is 
wasted  for  want  of  a  good  stove,  or  a  tight  house. 
Ashes  are  wasted  for  want  of  a  dry  place  to  put 
them.  Fodder  is  wasted  for  want  of  a  tight  bvrp. 
to  shelter  cattle,  in  the  winter  nights.  .Manures 
are  wasted  for  want  of  a  bam  cellar,  and  sheds, 
and  absorbents.  Labor  is  wasted  for  want  of  ma- 
nure to  produce  maximum  crops.  Is  it  strange 
with  all  these  leaks,  that  the  tarmer's  till  does 
not  fill  up  faster? — ffamestcaeU 


TH2  TIMB  TO  CtTT  WHEAT. 

This  has  been  made  a  matter  of  careful  experi- 
ment in  England,  and  much  more  depends  upon 
it  than  is  generally  supposed. 

From  a  very  careful  series  of  experiments 
made  in  England,  in  1840-41,  by  Mr.  John  Han- 
man,  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  proper  period  of  reaping  wheat,  it  was  decid- 
ed that  the  best  time  for  performing  the  opera- 
tion is,  when  it  is  in  a  "raw  state,"  or  when  the 
straw,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  green, 
but,  closely  examined,  is  found  to  be  approxima- 
ting to  yellow,  and  the  grain  itself,  being  separ- 
ated from  the  chaf  ,  is  pulpy  and  soft,  but  not  in 
the  milky  stage.  This  gentleman  has  shown  that, 
at  least  six  dollars  per  acre  are  lost  by  allowing 
the  wheat  to  become  ripe  before  it  is  cut,  and, 
that  at  the  same  time,  its  quality  is  not  so  good. 

The  chief  advantages  derived  from  this  meth- 
od, are  stated  to  be  a  greater  weight  of  grain  to 


zncw  puBUOATiosrs. 

Pbai  CviTims.  A  Manual  Ibr  the  PropttttloB,  PlantlDg,  Ool- 
tivation  ftnd  KAnagement  of  ttw  Pear  Tree.  With  Deecrip- 
Uon>  and  lUostratlons  of  the  mofft  ProdQotiTe  of  the  Finer  Va- 
rlettei,  and  Selectiont  of  Klads  mott  profltaMy  grown  ft>r  mar- 
ket. Bf  ThonuB  W.  Field.  A.  O.  MooBX,  AgricoltaralBook 
Poblidier,  140  Fulion  Street,  New  York. 

A  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Fear  was  want- 
ed, by  beginners,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  one 
before  us  wUl  pretty  generally  supply  that  want 
It  touches  upon  every  point,  we  believe,  relating 
to  the  culture,  ripening,  and  varieties  of  the  pear, 
and  the  doctrines  it  advocates  .are  those  usually 
entertained  by  persons  who  profess  to  under- 
stand the  subject,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions. The  doctrine  set  forth  under  the  head 
"Season  foe  Fbuning,"  we  believe  to  be  er- 
roneous. In  prunii^,  we  must  be  governed  by 
the  physiological  condition  or  habit  of  the  plant, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  author  says,  *'the  best 
season  for  pruning  the  peat  is  after  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell  in  April,  until  the  new  leaves  are 
half  formed.''  According  to  our  observation^ 
and  experience,  too,  this  is  the  most  unsuitable 
time  to  prune  in  the  whole  twelve  months, — ^be- 
cause the  pores  of  the  wood  are  distended  and 
filled  with  a  watery  fluid  on  its  way  to  the  twigs 
and  leaves  there  to  be  elaborated  into  that  pab- 
ulum which  may  be  the  most  readily  converted 
into  wood  and  bark.  But  the  wound  is  made, 
the  thin,  watery  fluid  passes  out  fireely  through 
the  open  pores,  and  often  continues  in  this  con- 
dition for  years,  or,  in  many  cases,  until  the  tree 
is  rained.  If  these  wounds  were  made  trom  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  June,  after  the  limpid   tap 
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luid  passed  up,  their  surfaces  would  become  dry 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  when  the 
returning  sap,  now  converted  into  proper  food, 
comes  along,  it  soon  encircles  the  wound  with  a 
bright,  green,  healthy  bark,  which  soon  coyers 
it  entirely  over,  and  the  tree  is  safe.  Spring 
pruning  has  wrought  more  mischief  amoi^;  our 
orchards,  than  all  other  calamities  combined. 

The  execution  of  the  work  sustains  the  high 
reputation  which  this  old  publishing  house  has 
acquired.  The  illustrations  are  good,  the  type 
large  nrnd  clear,  and  the  book  is  concluded  by 
catalogues  of  American  and  foreign  pears,  and  a 
good  index. 

We  know  Mr.  Field  as  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  pears,  and  feel  free  to  say — a  few  er- 
rors excepted,  perhaps — that  we  think  he  has 
done  the  public  an  essential  sendee  in  publish- 
ing his  book. 


SAUn  OV  BZaOOB  8TOGK. 

Public  sale  of  Short  Horns,  Brood  Mares,  Colts 
and  Swine,  by  B.  &  C.  S.  Haiiiss,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey. 

SHORT  HOBNB. 

Lot  1.  Colamboi,  D  B.  Kerahow,  FhiladelphiA •  ..$105 

"  8.  Lafayette,  William  BortC,  Alteny 206 

**  8  Sanhican,  H.  C.  OreenwaU,  PennaylTania 186 

**  4.  Mohean,  B.  D.  Pearoe,  Drorldenoe 160 

**  A.  Suex Hero, Robert CampbeU, N.J 206 

"  6.  Gen.  HaTelook,  D.  B.  Kenbow,  Philadelphia SOO 

"  I'JNotaold. 

CJ0W8. 

Lot  9.  Lady  Cartaret,  Ri>bert  GampbeD,  N.  J $1M 

M   10.  Oertnide,Wil]iaBi  Kelly,  BhtBbeek. 216 

"  11.  Greampot  Oth,       *<       «*       •<       1«6 

«<  12.  Jenny Uiid,B.Halstod, N.J. 110 

<«  18.  Docheee  Boee,  "        ««     ..« 110 

«  14.  Jeesie  Brown, George  W.  Adaaf,  N.  J .....00 

<«  li.  Rose,B.L  Haisted,N.  J 76 

"  18.  Sophie,  A.  B.  Conger,  N.  T 80 

«  17.  Nymph  5Ui,TlmoUv  lUUMf,  Hartford .260 

«<  18.  Gipeey  8d,  Dan.  Talmage,  N.  Y 120 

(*  19.  Nymph  8th,  R.  Htunby,  Brooklyn 100 

*«  20.  Nymph9th,D.  B.  Kerdioir.FbiiadelpbIa 200 

•*  21.  Nymph,  WilUam  Honk,  Albany 166 

«  28.  Troe,  imported,  A.  B.Gonaer,N.T 326 

«  23.  Sun8hine,Henry  Keelcer,N.  J 290 

««  24.  Nymph  7tb,D.B.Kerdioir,Fhiladelpliliu 700 

BROOD  MARES  AND  GOLTS. 

No.l.  Black  Hawk  Maid,  WOltam  Honk $226 

•<   2.  Fanny  Kemble 210 

*<  8  White  StooUng,  WDUam  Kelly 110 

"  4.  Lady  Franklin,  G.  W.  Adama 170 

"  6.  Pet,  E.  J.  Gowley,  N.  J 160 

«<  8.  Aurora,  G.  P.  Wood,  N.  Y 2S0 

BUFFOUCPIGG. 
86  pain  brooghi  frmn  $10  to  $16  per  pair. 


6  pairs  bronghfc  firom  $10  to  $18  per  pair. 


Pio  Bbeedikov — ^An  experienced  English  pig 
breeder  says :  "In  breeding,  the  sow  snould  be 
larger  than  the  male,  and  the  male  the  most  per- 
ftoX  of  the  two,  as  the  sows  will  generally  breed 
to  the  boar;  that  is,  the  good  or  bad  points  of 
the  male  will  prOT>onderate  more  in  the  younff 
ones  than  those  of  the  sow.  And  I  have  found 
that  the  boar  the  sow  may  have  had  ^m  to,  the 
litter  before,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  wit^the  fol- 
xjwing  litter.    I  once  put  a  black  sow  to  a  white 


boar,  and  had  some  black  and  white  pigs ;  I  then 
put  her  to  a  black  boar,  and  still  had  some  black 
and  white  \  and  I  had  to  wait  for  three  litters  be- 
fore getting  rid  of  the  white.  I  once  purchased 
a  large-bred  Yorkshire  boar,  and  more  than  nine- 
ty per  cent,  of  his  stock  died  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  or  were  more  or  less  affected.  I  af- 
terwards learned  that  the  sire  of  the  boar  died 
from  the  same  complaint.  All  this  convinced  me 
how  particular  one  should  be  in  using  a  pure  and 
sound  male  animaL'' — Oeneaee  Farmer. 


JPbr  ike  New  SngUmd  Faarmtr, 
UaaJTUiULTB  OOOKBB7,  AOAIV. 

In  a  late  article  on  Reformed  or  Leeititiate 
Cookery,  I  have,  on  one  point,  said  either  too 
much  or  too  little;  because  I  have  broached  a 
topic  which,  to  not  a  few  housekeepers,  will  be 
rather  new ;  and  yet  I  have  not  made  a  full,  prac- 
tical application  of  the  rule  it  was  intended  to 
inculcate.  I  refer  here  to  what  I  said,  inciden- 
tally, conceiving  milk  and  the  egg. 

These  articles,  as  I  stated,  contain  more  or  less 
of  albumen ;  the  egg  a.  very  large  proportion^ 
This  substance,  (albumen)  when  subiected  to  a 
heat  equal  to  165^  Fahrenheit,  and  all  the  proc- 
esses of  ordinary  cookery,  such  as  baking,  ooil- 
ing,  frying,  &c,  inyolve  this  degree  of  heat,  and 
much  more,  becomes  insoluble  by  anything  which 
is  ordinarily  found  in  the  human  stomach.  It 
can  only  be  dissolved  by  the  mineral  acids,  the 
nitric,  the  sulphuric  and  the  muriatic.  Hence 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  entirely  unnutritious ;  and 
consequently,  wasted.  But  it  is  more  than  was- 
ted; it  is  positively  undigested;  and  hence  is 
Eositivel^  injurious.  On  this  account  it  is  that 
ard  boiled  eggs,  for  diseased  and  debilitated 
stomachs,  have  been,  time  immemorial,  regarded 
as  unwholesome.  They  are,  In  this  state,  as  ev- 
ery one  may  observe,  also  inodorous  and  insipid. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  of  cooking  them  at 
a  temperature  above  165^.  by  cooking  the  egg  or 
any  other  albuminous  article  at  the  temperature  of 
about  160^,  and  continuing  the  application  of  the 
heat  a  little  longer  than  usual,  you  may  gain  ev- 
ery point  of  importance  which  you  would  gain  by 
a  temperature  of  212^,  and  witnout  any  positive 
loss.  The  taste  is  even,  to  most  persons,  greatly 
improved.  The  albumen  is  indeed  coagulated ; 
but  is  not  so  hard  or  consolidated.  Nor  is  there 
any  mystery  in  this  matter,  or  very  much  of  tact 
or  skiU  required.  To  cook  the  egg,  legitimately, 
you  have,  but  to  take  care  that  the  heat  does  not 
rise  above  165o.  You  may,  indeed,  be  required 
to  use  a  cheap  thermometer  for  a  short  time, 
but  a  very  little  observation  and  experience  will 
enable  you  soon  to  judge  correctly  enough  with- 
out the*  thermometer.  Even  if  the  temperature 
falls  to  150^,  it  will  do  very  well,  except  that  the 
lower  the  heat,  the  longer  time  will  be  required 
to  accomplish  your  object. 

What,  nowever,  was  my  principal  aim,  when  I 
began  these  remarks,  was  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle.  If  the  egg  is  injured,  both 
wasted  uid  rendered  irritating,  by  being  cooked 
alone,  it  is  so  when  it  enters  into  tne  composition 
of  all  our  complicated  dishes.  It  is  true  we  have 
not  yet  attained,  like  the  French,  to  nearly  seven 
hunored  of  them ;  but  we  have  a  very  great  num- 
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ber^  possibly  a  hundred  or  more.  Now,  in  order 
to  have  our  cookery  legitimate,  either  the  egg 
must  be  withheld  from  all  these  or  they  must  be 
cooked  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what 
they  have  been  heretofore.  Will  not  science, 
duly  regarded,  hence  cause  a  mighty  revolution 
in  our  cookery? 

Then  again,  milk,  in  proportion  to  its  albumin- 
ous parts,  comes  under  the  same  law.  It  cannot 
legitimately  be  boiled  or  baked.  What  then  is 
to  become  of  our  puddings  and  pakes — nay,  in 
some  places,  even  of  our  bread  ?  I  know  many 
a  housekeeper  who  is  unwilling  to  make  breaa 
without 'muk.  The  dishes,  of  which  according 
to  custom,  it  becomes  a  component  part,  are  very 

'merous.     Whether  the]|  amount  to  hundreds, 

do  not  know. 

But,  again,  the  same  law  applies  to  the  cook- 
ing of  all  lean  meats.  Blood  contains  some  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent,  of  albumen ;  but  lean  flesh*, 
or  muscle,  is  very  largelv  composed  of  blood. 
Does  it  not  hence  follow  that  this  substance,  like 
eggs  and  milk  in  all  their  combinations,  should 
be  cooked  below  the  temperature  of  165^  P 

There  has  been,  indeed,  time  immemorial,  a 
traditionary  noti()n  that  hard  boiled  egg  is  inju- 
rious ;  but  how  or  why,  was  not  told  us.  It  has 
also  been  known  that  milk  was  greatly  changed, 
it  its  tendencies  on  the  bowels,  by  boiling.  To 
avoid  evil  tendencies,  in  the  case  of  the  egg, 
many  have  eaten  it  raw,  both  at  the  suggestion 
of  their  own  minds,  and  by  the  prescription  of 
the  physician.  To  this  there  has  been  no  very 
grave  objection.  But  it  has  also  been  quite  cus- 
tomary of  late,  to  subject  it  to  a  species  of  half 
cooking,  which  seems  to  me  o^ectionable.  This 
consists  essentially,  in  barely  immersing  the  egg 
in  boiling  water,  perhaps  at  the  table,  thus  cook- 
ing  a  pelhcle  or  layer  of  it  too  much,  and  leaving 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  interior  almost  raw 
The  true  course  is  either  to  eat  it  wholly  raw,  or 
cook  it  for  some  time,  in  a  heat  a  little  below 
165^,  according  to  the  foregoing  directions. 

It  has  also  been  faintly  understood,  without 
knowing  why,  that  milk  is  best  when  newly  dr^wn 
from  the  cow ;  and  that  during  every  moment 
after  its  withdrawal  it  is  deteriorating.  But  it 
has  not  always  been  known  why ;  nor  have  I  time 
or  room,  to  present  in  full  the  reasons.  One  of 
these,  however,  is  the  ulterior  separation  of  its 
parts,  or  a  tendency  thereto,  in  the  formation  of 
cream  and  whey,  &c. ;  and  another  is  the  fact 
tliat  when  it  is  kept,  it  finds  its  way  into  an  al- 
most innumerable  company  of  our  dishes. 

Meats,  it  has  also  been  contended,  meats  which 
include  muscle,  should  be  cooked  but  little ;  or 
as  it  is  expressed,  should  be  "rarely  done ;"  and 
some  few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  contend  even, 
that  raw  meats  are  the  most  wholesome.  Now 
the  whole  matter  is  made  plain,  and  all  myste- 
ries or  difficulties  removecf,  when  we  remember 
that  lean  fiesh,  made  up  largely  of  condensed 
blood,  is  of  course  albuminous ;  and  is  hence  in- 
jured by  subjecting  it  to  an  elevated  temperature. 
XiCt  our  meats,  both  fat  and  lean,  but  especially 
the  latter,  be  cooked  for  a  long  time  at  the  tem- 

Eerature  of  about  160^  to  165^;  that  is,  let  them 
0  stewed*  rather  than  consolidated;  and' the 
epicurean,  even,  would  be  a  gainer,  while  not  only 
he,  but  every  body  else,  who  has  good  teeth,  would 
be  healthier.    Even  to  those  whose  teeth  are  de- 


fective, it  may  be  some  consolation  to  know  that 
one  cause  of  their  trouble  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  saving  the  labor  of  the  teeth  by  over 
cooking,  we  overtax  and  abuse  the  stomach  and 
other  and  kindred  organs,  which  cause  a  re-action 
on  the  teeth. 

We  may  see  also  from  the  foregoing,  inciden* 
tally,  why  cheese,  custards,  &c.,  have  universally 
been  deemed  unwholesome ;  and  why  some  whole 
nations  make  no  cheese,  or  even  any  butter. 
Society,  in  its  simple  state,  is  restrained  from 
those  abuses,  which,  in  a  more  refined  condition, 
it  possesses  the  power  to  counteract.  In  neither 
condition,  can  we  proceed  so  far  in  the  way  of 
transgression,  as  wholl3r  to  set  at  nought  the  great 
first  command,  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it." 

Aubumdale,  June  6, 1858.     W.  A.  Algott. 


*  Of  late  Tears  I  have  heard  much  aidd  about  the  superiority 
of  stewing  rather  than  bolllcg  many  substances  of  purely  regeta- 
ble  origin,  but  more  or  less  aibaminous,  espedally  beans.  Now 
I  have  not  yet  satisfied  myself  of  the  truth  of  Liebig's  theory  so 
ftilly  as  to  be  able  to  say  positirely,  that  the  albumen  Arom  ani- 
mals and  Tegetables  Is  IdentlcaL  Hie  doctrine,  boweTer,  is  at 
least  i^nsible. 


CIiXIB  TOOT  OABBA.aX8. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— I  have  read  Mr.  Yale's  ar- 
ticle with  the  above  heading,  and  will  tell  him 
the  cause  of  the  "club  foot,"  which  may  enable 
him  to  account  for  the  difference  in  his  crop  of 
cabbages  last  year. 

A  cabbage  with  a  "club  foot,**  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  cabbage  and  turnip.  The  seed  plants 
have  been  placed  so  near  each  other,  that  the 
pollen  of  the  turnip  has  impregnated  the  cabbage 
and  produced  the  cross.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  anomaly.  Hundreds 
of  experiments  have  proved  it.  If  Mr.  Yale  could 
get  at  the  experience  of  the  man  who  grew  the 
cabbage  seed  he  used,  he  would  learn  that  his 
turnips  tried  to  be  cabbages,  ^and  had  club  heads 
instead  of  feet.  The  Kohl  Rabi,  I  think  it  is 
called,  is  a  cross  of  the  same  character,  and  is 
now  a  vegetable  sought  after  in  the  market.  It 
was  produced  in  the  garden  of  Prof.  Mapes.  Was 
not  Mr.  Yale  mistaken  in  saying  this  crop  of  cab- 
bages was  all  from  the  same  seed  P  If  so,  was 
not  the  seed  gathered  at  different  periods  ? — ^W. 
F.,  in  Homestead, 


Farm  Buildings. — At  a  Farmer's  Club  lately 
held  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  after  a  consulta- 
tion and  debate,  it  was  decided  that  a  large  barn 
was  better  than  two  or  more  small  ones ;  that  a 
tight  barn  was  better,  even  for  badly  cured  hay, 
than  nn  open  one ;  that  a  brick  barn  and  slate 
roof  were  the  best  and  cheapest  for  a  man  who 
has  all  his  materials  to  buv ;  that  a  good  connec- 
tion between  a  house  and  barn  is  a  covered  walk, 
overhung  with  grape  vines ;  that  economy  of  roof 
and  convenience  for  work  were  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  any  building ;  that  warm  water  and, 
warm  stables  were  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
animals ;  that  the  housing  of  manures  was  judi- 
cious ;  that  liquid  manures  are  largely  lost,  even 
by  those  who  haVe  cellars  and  sheds  for  storing 
them;  and  that  the  best  absorbents  of  liquid 
manure  are  buckwheat  hulls,  leaf  mould,  saw- 
dust, fine  sand,  dried  peat,  turf  and  straw. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

THS  BUST  "WAT  TO  MAKO  IiABGll 

VIlBXiDB.      . 

Messbs  EDiTOlts :— I  haTe  been  dabbling  at 
fanning  and  experimenting  upon  a  small  scale, 
and  laboring  practically,  when  other  busipess  did 
not  interfere;  for  nearly  a  half  century  past.  My 
farm  consists  of  nearly  200  acres  of  '* Wilmington 
land/'  of  all  descriptions  except  the  best.  I  haTe 
soil  which  ranges  from  good  down  to  the  very 
chiMlpest.  I  find  more  or  less  profit  deriyed  from 
it  all.  My  best  lots  we  cnltiyate  and  use  for  pas- 
turage/ the  remainder,  of  upland,  produces  a 
quick  and  profitable  growth  of  wood ;  my  low 
land  produces  a  plenty  of  meadow  hay,  occasion- 
aJly  a  crop  of  cranberries,  and  any  amount  of  wa- 
ter bushes,  and  a  profusion  of  meadow  flowers, 
besides  answering  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir  for 
a  mill  pond.  When  I  commenced  farming  here, 
I  did  as  many  of  my  neighbors  did,  made  my  fields 
too  large  for  my  manure.  It  cost  me  as  much  to 
cultivate  four  acres  of  com  that  produced  15 
bushels  to  the  acre  as  it  would  the  same  number 
of  acres  which  would  produce  40  or  50  bushels 
to  the  acre,  beside  the  loss  in  the  depreciation  of 
the  soil,  which  is  not  duly  colisidered  by  many 
farmers. 

A  light  crop  of  com  was  not  the  end  of  the 
evil ;  my  grass  seed,  if  it  came  up  at  all,  was  no 
more  proBfio  than  the  com  that  grew  on  the 
same  ground.  I  found  a  great  difierence  in  rais- 
ins; my  supply  of  corn,  between  the  expense  of 
raising  it  on  four  acres  and  cultivating  two  acres 
to  obtain  as  large  a  quantity.  We  cannot  cha^t 
our  land,  but  we  can  cheat  ourselves  in  trying  to 
do  it  If  we  have  but  little  manure,  make  a  little 
land  better  than  it  was  before ;  in  that  way  there 
is  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  labor  and  time.^  I 
find  by  making  every  little  field  which  is  laid 
down  to  grass  richer  and  more  productive,  is  the 
direct  course  to  larger  fields.  The  best  way  to 
enlarge  fields  is  to  ^et  large  crops  from  small 
fields.  Large  quantities  of  manure  applied  to 
small  lots  of  land  is  much  the  cheapest  waj  of 
farming  on  Wilmington,  and  much  other  soil  in 
our  State. 

The  great  Creator  of  New  England  never  de- 
signed it  for  large  farming  operations,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  *'lay  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil,"  but  for  a  hardy  band  of  republican  pa- 
triots, who  could  do  their  own  farming  and  fignt- 
ing  successfully,  by  cultivating  small  farms  and 
keeping  an  eye  well  directed  to  the  enemy.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  prevalence  of  the  late  "panics,"  that 
the  small  farmers  have  escaped  the  epidemic  as 
well^  if  not  better,  than  those  who  have  been  en- 

faged  in  an  extensive  business  of  almost  any 
ind.  The  inordinate  desire  to  gain  wealth  often 
defeats  its  own  purposes  and  instead  of  conduct- 
ing the  deluded  aspirant  to  the  true  El  Dorado^ 
it  conveys  him  to  the  barren  mines  of  poverty. 
North  Wilmington^  1858.        Silas  Beown. 


it  remain  a  few  seconds,  then  into  boiling  water 
again,  repeating  this  prooess  ten  times  in  a  min- 
ute, without  injury  or  inconvenience,  not  even 
making  my  arm  look  red.  From  this  experi- 
ment I  suggested  the  propriety  of  using  cold 
water  baths  instantly  after  bein^  scalded.  I 
have  practiced  the  above  remedy  with  entire  suc- 
cess Quring  the  last  ten  years.  Cold  water  is  al- 
ways handy  where  there  is  hot  water.  The  soon- 
er cold  water  is  applied  after  scalding,  the  surer 
will  be  the  cure. — Ohio  CuUivatar, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  GOOD  'WEEDOB,  THAT  NSSD  NOT 
COST  A  OOPFBB I 

Messbs.  Editors: — I  yesterday  saw  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  of  our  town,  a 
very  useful  little  implement  for  weeding,  which 
might  rest  a  good  many  aching  backs.  It  was 
simply  a  rustv  table-knife,  sharpened  towards  the 
point,  on  both  sides  of  the  blade,  about  two  inches 
of  which  was  then  bent  up  like  a  hook  and  firmly 
secured  by  the  handle  to  a  strip  of  light  pine,  of 
sufiicient  length  to  enable  a  man  to  use  it  as  a 
weeder  while  standing  erect.  If  our  friends  will 
try  this  simple  weeder,  they  will  find,  after  slight 
practice,  that  they  can  weed  about  as  clean  and 
nearly  as  fast  as  with  the  hand.  The  weeds  are 
removed  by  a  scraping  movement.  In  wet  weather 
it  wUl  prove  a  capital  preventive  of  rheumatijam 
and  cramp  in  the  limbs.  Let  no  one  '^poh"  upon 
this  implement  because  of  its  simplicity ;  if  he 
has  much  bed  sauce  to  weed,  let  him  try  it,  and 
he  may  have  reason  to  thank  our  friend  for  his 
"notion."  •  J.  J.  H.  Gkegory. 

Marblehead,  Mass, 


Cold  Water  to  .  Cube  Scalds.— I  placed  a 
large  tub  full  of  cold  water,  with  plenty  of  ice  in 
it,  by  the  side  of  a  large  kettle  full  of  water, 
which  was  boiling  very  fast.  I  then  rolled  up 
my  sleeve  above  the  elbow,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
kettle  of  boiling  water  up  to  the  elbow,  then  im- 
mediately back  into  the  tub  of  ice  water,  letting 


THB  DBOF-WOBM-^AGAIN. 

Eds.  Kubal  : — I  am  perhaps  like  friend  "Plow 
HANDLE,"  somewhat  ambitious  to  see  my  name 
in  print.  Yet  I  hope  I  will  never  trouble  you 
and  your  readers  unless  I  have  something  to  say 
unto  edification. 

The  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Sural  on 
the  "DropWorm"  is  excellent.  By  way  of  gos- 
sip, I  will  give  you  my  brief  experience  of  this 
villanous  insect. 

On  the  the  21st  of  May,  1855, 1  first  noticed 
them  on  a  peach  tree,  apparently  restless.  How- 
ever, they  arrested  my  attention  by  their  comic 
movements,  sticking  on  the  stem  and  branches 
with  their  then  small  cocoons  of  bits  of  leaves, 
&c.,  erect,  while  their  head  and  first  and  second 
pair  of  legs  were  withdrawn.  On  July  25th,  I 
found  them  increased  in  size  on  a  beautiful  and 
vigorous  Tht^'a  Occidentalis  in  my  yard.  Unac- 
Quainted  with  the  creature,  I  left  it  alone  to  watch 
uie  process  of  its  transformation.  In  short,  I 
learned  the  economy  of  this  Oiketicus  Conifera^ 
rumf  as  you  call  it,  but  lost  my  tree.  There  it 
stands,  a  sad  memorial  of  my  forbearance  in  not 
picking  the  customers  and  treading  them  under 
foot. 

I  was  amused,  however,  at  the  rttse  de  guerre 
of  a  large  species  of  Ichneumon  fly,  which  I  ob- 
served to  pinch  with  its  strong  jaws  the  domicile 
of  the  Oiketicus,  irritating  the  tenant  within  un- 
til it  thrust  its  head  out  of  its  hole,  when  the 
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wily  fly  gave  it  a  dab  behind  the  head  nith  ita 
ovipositor,  leaving  an  egg  lodged  for  fatare  de- 
velopment. Good,  thought  I,  and  left  them  alone. 
Alas !  some  of  those  identical  cocoons  now  or* 
nament  the  bare  branches  of  my  once  beautiful 
evergreen,  not  yet  cut  down  as  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground.  Such  has  been  my  experience,  and  I 
paid  for  my  learning. — J.  Stauffbb,  in  JRurai 
NtiW'Torher, 

HI8TOBY  OF  A  YBBSH  WATBB 
AQTTABItriC. 

During  the  last  spring,  I  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  an  aquarium.  I  aocordinglv  procured 
a  glass  jar  that  would  hold  several  quarts  of 
water,  and  covered  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches  with  coarse  sand,  with  a  little 
pond-mud  on  top ;  then  sallied  out  in  search  of  an- 
imals to  stock  it  with.  Going  to  a  neighboring 
brook,  I  fished  in  its  waters,  and  as  the  result  of 
my  endeavors,  captured  myriads  of  small  fry — 
small  shells,  crustaceas,  caddia  worms,  duns  and 
drakes,  as  the  Eng^lish  angler  calls  them,  with  ma^ 
ny  water  beetles,  insects,  young  dragon  flies  and 
tad-poles.  I  also  pulled  up  several  roots  of  **eel 
grass,"  or  ballis  veria,  with  two  or  three  young 
water  cresses,  then  just  putting  out  their  leaves, 
and  a  bunch  of  a  beautiful  dehcate  moss  from  a 
still  pool,  with  multitudes  of  small  snails  creep- 
ing over  its  leaves.  Returning  home  with  my 
spoils,  I  immediately  planted  the  roots,  filled 
the  vessel  with  pure  water,  threw  in  my  live  stock, 
and  left  them. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  grew  clear,  the  plants 
throve  well,  and  the  animals  had  accommodated 
themselves  to  their  new  quarters. 

On  subsequent  walks  to  the  river  and  ponds,  I 
made  new  acquisitions  to  my  little  colony— several 
beautiful  newts,  or  water  salamanders,  with  some 
fresh  water  muscles,  gave  more  variety  to  my  col- 
lection. 

For  hours  have  I  watched,  with  never  failing 
interest,  this  little  company.  By  degrees  they 
became  more  and  more  accustomed  to  me ;  the 
salamander,  instead  of  darting  to  the  bottom  at 
my  approach,  would  remain  at  the  top,  and  take 
from  my  hand  a  fly  or  bit  of  meat,  while  the  wa- 
ter tiger,  unscared,  pursued  with  relentless  hate 
the  tad-poles  round  the  vessel. 

I  found  that  the  harmless  tad-polea  suffered 
much  from  their  companions.  The  water  tiger 
was  particularly  fond  of  nippinff  off  their  tiuls 
with  his  scissor-like  jaws,  ana  if  by  good  chance 
they  escaped,  they  would  rush  into  the  jaws  of  a 
voracious  dragon  fly,  while  a  couple  of  water 
beetles  would  fight  and  tug  away  over  the  re- 
mains of  their  carcasses. 

The  water  fleas  and  snails,  though  not  so  inter- 
esting in  their  habits,  proved  to  be  extremely 
useful ;  these  little  scavengers  were  ever  on  the 
search  after  any  particles  of  decaying  matter,  on 
which  they  live.  They  are  the  humble  means  of 
removing  from  our  swamps  much  foul  matter 
which  gives  rise  to  deadly  exhalations. 

The  microscope  revealed  to  my  eyes  a  new 
world  within  this  jar.  Myriads  of  new  and  strange 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  wcnderous 
beauty  and  variety,  sported  through  this  minia- 
ture world. 

The  summer  passed  away  and  winter  came,  but 


my  little  vivarium  still  held  its  own.  Some 
changes  had  ocevrred :  some  of  the  creatures  had 
died,  but  others  took  their  place.  My  salaman- 
der had  disappeared,  and  I  suffered  a  few  other 
losses,  but  tnere  were  still  enough  to  amuse  and 
instruct  me.  I  removed  them  to  a  smaller  room, 
where  they  could  get  a  few  warm  beams  from  the 
winter  sun,  and  they  lived  on,  regardless  of  the 
frosts  and  snows  without,  thoueh  perhaps  some- 
what chilled  some  of  those  cold  nights  when  the 
fire  got  low.  How  much  to  be  envied  by  their 
companions,  now  froxen  up  beneath  the  snow 
and  ice ! 

It  is  now  the  ^nd  of  March.  My  aquarium  still 
thrives  vigorously.  The  planU  grow  rapidly, 
though  kept  down  somewhat  by  the  snails  feeding 
on  their  leaves.  The  caddis  worms,  enclosed  in 
their  snug  fitting  jackets^  are  pulling  themselves 
around  the  bottom.  The  water  beetles,  "of  activi- 
ty inconceivable,"  scuttle  about  the  vessel  in 
hot  haste.  The  sluggish  snails  crawl  up  the  sides 
of  the  jar,  or  glide  smoothly  along  the  top  of  the 
water,  rowing  themselves  along  by  their  horns. 
But  few  deaths  of  any  note  have  occurred  during 
all  the  winter. 

For  a  year  now  I  have  seen  with  admiring  eyes 
the  every-day  life  of  these  little  creatures ;  and 
how  ricmy  has  all  my  care  and  trouble  been  re- 
paid! 

Thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  and  patience  of 
a  few  naturalists,  the  aquarium  has  within  a  few 
years  been  discovered  and  perfected,  until  now 
out  little  care  and  management  are  required  to 
keep  in  our  rooms,  year  alter  year,  these  "drawing 
ro^  ornaments,  flower  gardens  which  never 
wither,  fairy  lakea  of  perpetual  calm,  which  no 
storm  blackens." — Portland  Tran$cripL 


BKAIiXi  POX  AJTD  VAOCIVATIOir. 

Hairs  JoufTial  of  ffeaUh  has  the  following: 
"From  extended  and  close  observation,  the  fol- 
lowing general  deductions  seem  to  be  warranted: 
First,  Infantile  vaccination  is  an  almost  perfect 
safeguard  until  the  fourteenth  year.  Second, 
At  the  beginning  of  fourteen  the  system  gradu- 
ally loses  its  capability  of  resistance,  until  about 
twenty-one,  when  many  persons  become  almost 
as  liable  to  small  pox  as  if  they  had  not  been 
vaccinated.  Third,  This  liability  remains  in  full 
force  until  about  forty-two,  when  the  susceptibil- 
ity begins  to  decline,  and  continues  for  seven 
years  to  grow  less  and  less,  becoming  extinct  at 
about  fifty — the  period  of  life  when  the  general 
revolution  of  the  body  begins  to  take  place,  dur- 
ing which  the  system  yields  to  decay,  or  takes  a 
new  lease  of  life  for  two  or  three  terms  of  seven 
years  each.  Fourth,  The  grand  practical  use.  to 
be  made  of  these  statements  is :  Let  every  youth 
be  re-vaccinated  on  entering  fourteen ;  let  sev- 
eral attempts  be  made,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  safe- 
ty. As  the  maladjr  is  more  likely  to  prevail  in 
cities  during  the  winter,  special  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  subject  at  this  time." 


J.  Smart,  of  Vergennes,  Yt,  sheared  a  year- 
ling buck  this  season  whose  fleece,  unwashed, 
weighed  sei>mt€en  and  ihrpe  quarters  poundi ;  and 
a  four  year  old  buck  whose  fleece  weighed  Hi 
pounds ;  also  an  ewe  sheep  whose  fleece  weighed 
91  pounds. 
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Fin-  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
NATUBID*  MAN'S  TBACHSB. 

"Nature"  and  "the  laws  of  Nature"  are  com- 
mon terms  of  expression.  And  their  yery  com- 
monness may  be  one  reason  why  the;^  have  not 
a  more  definite  meaning  in  most  minds.  The 
different  vegetable  productions,  animal  beings, 
man,  of  the  higher  order  of  intelligences,  and 
all  other  objects,  material  and  spiritual,  are  otily 
parts  of  a  Universal  Nature.  And  the  nature 
of  all  is  their  essential  constituent  elements, 
properties,  qualities  and  capabilities.  Its  funda- 
mental laws  are  only  their  general  forms  of  ex- 
pression. God  is  the  author  of  all  things,  and 
originally  gave  to  each  being  and  thin^  a  perfect 
nature,  subject  to  no  law,  wrong,  conflicting  with 
any  other,  or  in  the  least  opposed  to  universal 
harmony.  Man's  nature  then  was  in  consonance 
with  the  Divine  will.  One  of  its  laws  was  pro- 
gression. He  must  in  his  perfect  state  be  ever 
rising  higher  and  nearer  to  God.  Right  and 
wrong  being  revealed  to  him  by  sin,  as  a  free 
agent  he  was  permitted  to  choose  either.  But 
in  whatever  else  he  may  have  suffered  by  his  es- 
trangement, this  law  of  progression  remained 
the  same.  He  ever  advances,  right  or  wrong ; 
rises  or  descends;  knowing  no  standing  still 
point. 

Nature,  commonly  understood,  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  God's  works  manifest  to  man  on  earth. 
These  bear  impress  of  His  hand,  and  in  studying 
them  aright,  the  soul  cannot  fail  to  be  purified 
in  thought,  feelings  and  aspirations.  The  mind 
will  not  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  works,  but  in- 
stinctively looks  beyond;  and  through  them, 
catches  glimpses  of  the  great  Creator,  God.— 
Therefore,  to  allow  this  law  of  progression  in 
man  full  scope,  to  develop  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  raise  his  soul  nearer  to  Divine  knowl- 
edge and  perfection,  he  was  originally  placed  in 
close  connection  with  these  works  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  They  were  thus  made  his  teacher,  to 
show  to  him,  in  part,  God's  character  and  gov- 
ernment and  his  consequent  duty  ;  in  all  of 
which  he  showed  his  ignorance  in  attempting  to 
hide  from  the  Lord.  If,  then,  close  and  contin- 
ued communion  with  Nature's  works  was  to  him 
a  source  of  happiness,  and  that  it  was  we  kiiow, 
as  in  his  perfect  state  he  had  no  sorrow,  and  if 
this  condition  was  best  adapted  for  his  progres- 
sion, these  laws  being  unchanged,  we  may  now 
expect  the  same  results. 

Nature  shows  to  her  student  a  broad  field  of 
knowledge  where  he  can  roam  at  pleasure.  Pre- 
sents to  him  subjects  requiring  more  than  a  life- 
time to  fathom.  And  his  moral  feelings  and  in- 
tellectual taste  are  elevated  in  their  study.  Morn- 
ing, noon  and  ^venine,  her  lessons  are  varied, 
interesting  and  beautiful.  The  glory  of  a  sum- 
mer's morn — ^when,  riding  forth  on  his  course 
from  the  east,  the  god  of  day  dispenses  light  and 
blessings  to  all,  announced  by  ten  thousand  war- 
ders caroling  forth  joyous  notes  of  praise,  and 
everything  seems  inspired  with  new  life  and  at- 
tuned to  harmonious  melody — is  unsurpassed  by 
aught  of  man.  And  witnessing  this,  who  that 
has  a  soul  bearing  'anything  of  its  original  like- 
ness, does  not  attest  sympathy ;  and  feel  the  deep 
fountains  of  joy  and  gratitude  welling  forth  in 
his  heart  anew. 


And  when  low  in  the  heavens  his  chariot  of  fire 
descends,  and  the  last  rays  play  around  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  and  dance  through  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  clouds  bumishea  with 
a  sea  of  glory,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  picture 
which  could  any  artist  copy,  would  immortalize 
his  name — ^is  an  hour  destined  by  God  to  be  fa- 
vored to  man.  These  scenes  make  him  forget 
the  cares  and  disappointments  of  the  day,  and 
his  soul,  enraptured,  drinks  in  the  beauties  be- 
fore him. 

"Not  rural  lights  alone,  but  rural  lounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature." 

The  effects  of  Nature's  works  ever  harmonise. 
And  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  scenes  of 
closing  day,  are  deepened  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
the  hum  of  insects  and  the  plaintive  note  of  some 
bird  calling  to  his  mate. 

This  is  the  hour  for  reflection.  Unlike  the 
feelings  of  the  morning,  when  Nature  enlivens 
us  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  we  are  moved  to  re- 
flect on  what  has  passed.  Thus  are  not  only  our 
instructions  variea  throughout  the  day,  but  the 
whole  year.  Each  season  has  its  peculiar  lessons. 
May  not  Nature. then  emphatically  be  called 
man's  teacher  P  Such  was  she  appointed  in  his 
perfect  state ;  and  now,  with  tnese  laws  un- 
changed, her  lessons  are  the  same,  as  she  jlds 
him  m  his  upward  fli^htl  The  well  ordered  mind 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  her  teachings,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  oivinity. 

Man's  object  in  life  is  happiness.  In  the  thous- 
and varied  pursuits,  the  true  expression  of  his 
soul  is,  make  me  happy.  To  attain  this  his  char- 
acter must  be  a  perfect  sphere.  Each  want  must 
receive  just  and  equal  attention,  and  all  his  fac- 
ulties the  same  cultivation.  Those  employments 
must  be  adopted  favoring  this.  And  if  he  fol- 
lows the  original  laws  of  his  being,  accepts  such 
employment,  bringing  him  into  daily  connection 
witn  Nature's  works,  and  he  heeds  her  teachings, 
he  will  ever  progress  and  enjoy  happiness. 

Waylandy  1858.  L.  H.  Sheebian. 


For  the  New  Sngiand  FoSrvie. . 
BAIiTINO  ASFABAaUB. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Forty  years  ago,  when  I 
bought  my  farm,  I  found  a  bed  of  asparagus  up- 
on it  which  furnished  my  family  with  a  ^ood  sup- 
ply yearly  until  lately.  Having  a  desire  to  en- 
large my  beds,  and  improve  the  crop,  I  trans- 
planted some  into  a  new  bed.  I  had  read  in  the 
papers  that  salt  was  a  "superior  article"  applied 
to  asparagus,  as  a  "fertilizer"  which  would  invig- 
orate and  promote  the  growth  of  the  plant  Af- 
ter my  new  bed  had  got  well  established  in  the 
soil,  1  supposed  that  salt  ancl  brine  were  about 
the  same  thing,  and  I  sprinkled  the  latter  pretty 
liberally  on  to  my  new  bed,  and  from  some  cause 
the  "fertilizer"  saved  us  all  trouble  of  weeding, 
for  the  plants  never  again  showed  their  heads. 
My  next  experiment  was  upon  the  old  bed,  aged 
over  forty  years.  I  supposed  my  former  success 
was  owing  to  the  apphcation  of  brine  instead  of 
the  genuine  muriate  of  soda,  and  suspecting  that 
brine  was  not  salt,  according  to  "book  farming" 
I  strewed  the  bed  with  salt  till  it  looked  white, 
and  to  my  great  gratification,  the  weeds  surren- 
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dered  in  a  hurry,  and  the  next  spring  a  few  fee- 
ble spires  of  asparagus  shewed  themseWeSi  inti- 
mating that  they  came  to  bid  us  a  last  farewell. 
The  present  season  the  old  bed  of  half  a  century, 
and  another  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  salted 
at  the  same  time,  shew  nothing  but  the  remains 
of  decayed  roots.  The  salt  was  applied  two  or 
three  years  ago.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  some 
of  your  correspondents  who  are  practical  men  at 
cultivating  asparagus,  would  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me,  and  others,  whether  it  was  salt  or  some  oth- 
er mismanagement  that  killed  my  asparagus,  they 
would  do  me  and  perhaps  others  a  favor. 
North  Wilmington,  June,  1858.    S.  Brown. 


THB  OOBTBTBUOTIOBT  ANP  ABBAVGIU 
MBNT  OV  BABN-TABDB. 

A  well  constructed  barn-yard  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  farm.  It  is  a  kind  of  mine, 
containing  elements  of  more  intrinsic  value  than 
the  gold  of  a  ''thousand  hills."  The  size  of  the 
yard  should  be  made,  not  merelv  according  to 
the  size  of  the  farm,  but  with  reference  also  to 
the  collection  of  any  materials  which  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  manure.  Its  Kne, 
and  location  as  an  enclosure  for  the  confinement 
an^  convenient  feeding  of  stock,  would  naturally 
be  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  buildings  and 
adjoining  fields ;  but  as  a  place  for  making  and 
saving  manure,  the  main  object  is  the  manner  of 
its  construction.  The  bolder  on  every  side 
should  be  high,  with  an  inward  slope,  forming  a 
reservoir  sufficient  to  contain  all  the  water  which 
might  in  any  wav  get  into  it,  and  with  the  bot- 
tom so  compact  that  it  could  not  penetrate  the 
ground. 

A  yard  so  constructed  would  retain  all  the 
salts  of  the  manures, — a  large  portion  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  practice  of  many  far- 
mers, is  entirely  lost  "The  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture" of  a  bam-yard,  is  that  side  where  is  fre- 
quently seen  a  black  or  copper-colored  liquid 
running  into  the  ditches  by  the  roadside,  or  over- 
flowing some  already  rich  portion  of  the  land, 
and  lost  for  any  useful  purposes  to  the  farm.  The 
waste  in  this  way,  on  many  farms,  is  very  great ; 
and  the  annual  loss  to  the  fanners,  by  neglecting 
to  provide  suitable  yards  for  the  preservation  of 
their  manure  is  bevond  estimation.  But  light  on 
this  subject  is  breaking  into  the  minds  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  farming  community,  and  a  bet- 
ter practice  will  eventually  prevail. — Oenesee 
Farmer. 

Buckwheat  Cakes.*— The  American  Agricul- 
turist contains  the  following  hint  on  this  subject, 
which  is  worth  trying : 

"Buckwheat  cakes !  one  buckwheat  cake  differ- 
eth  from  another,  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  is 
made  right.  Yet,  of  all  things,  they  are  the  easi- 
est to  cook,  if  the  meal  is  prepared  rightly.  To 
three  bushels  of  buckwheat,  add  one  of  good 
heavy  oats ;  grind  them  together  as  if  they  were 
only  buckwheat  \  thus  you  will  have  cakes  al- 
ways light  and  idways  brown,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  greater  disability  and  the  lightening  of  spir- 
its, which  are  equally  certain.  He  who  feeds  on 
buckwheat  may  ue  grum  and  lethargic,  while  he 
of  the  oatmeal  will  have  exhilaration  of  brain 
and  contentment  of  spirit." 


HOBISrO  AKD  HATING. 

There  are  some  errors  committed  on  the  farm 
—as  there  doubtless  are  in  all  occupations — 
which  are  continued  more  from  the  want  of 
thought  than  as  the  result  of  ignorance.  As  a 
general  thing,  those  persons  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  business  from  their  youth, 
are  not  those  who  investigate  its  interests,  and 
ascertain  what  will  facilitate  or  retard  its  opera- 
tions, and  consequently  increase  or  diminish  its 
profits.  Is  it  not  so  with  farmers  ?  Is  it  those 
who  have  been  bred  to  the  farm,  from  their  boy- 
hood, and  whose  manipulations  are  as  familiar  to 
them  as  household  words,  who  are  the  most  in- 
quisitive, who  break  away  occasionally  from  old 
and  questionable  customs— or  is  it  those  who 
have  had  an  innate  and  irrepressible  love  for  the 
business  from  early  life,  and  who  have  given  the 
subject  earnest  thought,  exercised  constant  ob- 
servation, and  searched  the  books  to  learn  the 
practice  of  others  ?  We  have  no  doubt  which  of 
these  two  classes  are  among  the  progressive  ag- 
riculturists of  the  land,  and  have  had  a  large  in 
fluence  in  effecting  the  important  changes  which 
have  been  wrought  in  farm  management. 

Such  were  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  us  when 
we  took  up  the  pen  to  say  a  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  hoeing. 

The  work  of  hoeing^  like  that  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  is  never  finished  until  the  crop  is 
matured,  and  nearly  ready  to  harvest.  No  mat- 
ter whether  there  are  weeds  or  not,  the  crop  is 
greatly  benefited  by  repeated  stirrings  of  the 
ground.  If  this  is  so,  can  that  practice  be  a  good 
one  which  divides  off  the  season,  giving  a  partic- 
ular time  for  hoeing^  and  presuming  that  it  must 
be  finished  within  that  period,  in  order  that  the 
period  assigned  for  haying  may  not  be  interrupt- 
ed? 

We  believe  a  grave  error  is  committed  by 
many  in  this  respect — indeed,  the  fields  them- 
selves, in  autumn,  bear  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact — as  pigweeds  and  Roman  wormwood  encum- 
ber the  ground  and  rob  the  cultivated  plants  of 
the  nutrition  which  is  needed  for  their  perfection. 

When  we  had  written  so  far,  in  looking  over 
our  exchanges,  we  found  our  views  confirmed  by 
a  writer  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Hear  what  he 
says : — 

Haying  and  harvest  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and 
of  late  years  they  seem  to  come  right  in  "hoeing 
time,"  but  we  would  remind  those  who  woyld 
raise  corn  or  roots,  and  so  far  have  done  every- 
thing in  good  atyle,  to  weary  not,  but  patiently 
continue  their  labors.  We  must  remember  that 
''growing  weather"  is  as  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  weeds  as  of  valuable  plants,  and  that  on  no  ac- 
count should  we  neglect  to  give  clean  culture  to 
our  hoed  crops.  Let  us  keep  the  cultivator  going 
among  them,  if  no  more,  so  as  to  keep  the  toll 
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light  and  clean,  eTen  if  we  have  to  hire  an  extra 
hand  in  the  hay-field.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how 
much  cultivation  has  to  do  with  the  early  growth 
of  com — ^with  its  ^'getting  a  start,**  so  as  to  be 
able  to  feed  itself  from  the  food  supplied  in  the 
soil.  This  is  also  true  of  potatoes — and  we  may 
add,  beans,  since  our  last  j^ear's  experience  in  be- 
in^  hurried  away  into  haying  and  narvest  before 
finishing  the  hoeing  of  the  whole  crop.  Had  we 
hired  it  done,  at  two  dollars  per  day,  we  should 
have  mafle  money  in  the  inoreasea  product,  as 
shown  by  the  clean  cultured  over  the  weedy  part. 
And  what  farmer  cannot  look  back  and  see  when 
he  '^missed  it,"  in  not  being  more  thorough,  even 
though  it  seemed  as  if  he  "couldn't  affbra  it,**  at 
the  tmie? 

Let  us  urge  the  matter  still.  A  few  days  in 
finishing  up  the  culture  of  our  hoed  crops — ^which 
should  all  be  done  by  the  time  they  get  one-quar- 
ter of  their  growth — ^is  of  vast  importance  in  se- 
curing a  weu-ripened  and  heavy  yield,  and  should 
by  no  means  be  omitted.  We  must  not  fidl  here, 
for  these  are  important  crops,  and  midsummer  is 
the  pinch  with  tkem  as  regards  their  value, — ei 
pecially  com,  which  the  frost  hardier  gives  time 
to  ripen,  when  the  planting  season  is  delayed  as 
of  late  years.  j. 

Niagara  Co.^  if.  F. 

Do  not,  then,  neglect  the  hoeing,  in  order  to 
hurry  into  haying,  but  let  the  former  lap  a  little 
into  the  latter,  by  cutting  small  pieces  of  early 
grass  in  the  morning,  but  not  so  much  but  that 
it  may  be  tended  without  entirely  discontinuing 
the  hoeing. 

It  is  too  costly  an  operation  to  plow  land,  ma- 
nure, plant  and  cultivate  it,  until  the  crop  is 
about  half  grown,  and  then  leave  it  to  its  own 
fiite,  to  struggle  with  hardy  weeds,  and  lose  the 
benefit  from  atmospheric  influences  which  it 
would  receive  if  the  surface  were  in  a  proper  con- 
dition. 

Look  at  the  practice — ^investigate  it,  and  learn 
whether  you  can  afford  to  n^lect  the  crops  al- 
ready half  grown,  for  the  sake  of  beginning  hay- 
ing a  week  earlier. 


J%r  tkB  JVm0  Bitgkmd 
BAIBT  8TOOS. 

W^o  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree? — 
Which  has  the  greater  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  superior  stock  for  dairy  purposes,  the 
male  or  the  female  ?  I  had  supposMl  it  was  ven-' 
eraily  understood  that  the  male  was  entitled  to 
as  much  consideration  as  the  female,  until  I  saw 
it  somewhere  authoritatively  quoted  from  the 
28th  page  of  the  Secretary's  Report  on  Stock, 
that  <4t  is  now  conceded  otherwise."  If  this  be 
so,  I  should  like  to  see  the  data  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  drawn.  Such  has  not  been  the 
iudgment  or  observation  of  those  with  whom  I 
nave  associated  for  the  last  thirty  jeaxB.  Such 
has  not  been  the  principle  upon  which  premiums 
have  been  offered  or  awarded,  so  far  as  I  have 
understood  the  matter.  I  admit  this  is  an  age 
of  improvement,  though  I  think  the  laws  of  gen- 
eration are  not  essentially  changed*  *. 


Far  the  New  Bngkmd  Farvter. 

ooiiOB  or  GA.TTI1B. 

Mft.  Editor  : — ^In  your  paper  of  this  month,  I 
read  an  article  signed  "Inquirer,"  April  8,  ask- 
ing information  respecting  the  various  colors  in 
homed  cattle.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  giv^ 
much  light  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  matter  that 
would  be  interesting  to  know  about.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  all  over  the  world  the  color  varies  some- 
what. Cattle  that  are  driven  from  the  Western 
prairies  for  this  market  partake  of  grey,  red  and 
white,  while  in  the  New  England  States  they  an 
brown,  red  and  black;  I  am  induced  to  think  it 
may  be  chance  in  cattle,  as  wdl  as  in  other 
things. 

I  have  raised  this  season  two  broods  of  chick- 
ens of  the  Golden  Bantam  breed,  having  but  one 
male  and  two  pullets,  and  no  other  fowls  any- 
where near,  and  the  result  has  been  from  the  first 
brood  of  eiffht  chickens,  five  pure  golden  chick- 
ens, two  white  and  one  black ;  in  the  second 
brood  of  seven  chickens,  four  pure  golden,  two 
black  and  one  white.  Now  this  must  be  chance, 
and  why  should  not  the  same  be  chance  in  cattle 
as  in  fowls  P  Still  it  may  be  in  crossing  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle,  but  we  have  Scripture  au- 
thority^ that  the  different  colors  were  produced  by 
Jacob  in  taking  rods  of  green  poplar  and  of  the 
hazel  and  chestnut  tree,  and  pealed  white  streaks 
in  them,  and  set  the  rods  before  the  fiocks  in  the 
gutters  and  watering  troughs,  and  the  fiocks  con- 
ceived before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle 
ring-streaked,  speckled  and  spotted.  I  hope 
some  one  acquainted  with  the  raising  of  stock 
will  give  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Old  Jacob. 

▲  BTBaXT  8CIBNB. 

The  other  day,  as  I  came  down  Broome  Street, 
I  saw  a  sti^et  musician  playing  near  the  door  of 
a  genteel  dwelling.  The  organ  was  uncommonly 
sweet  and  mellow  in  its  tones,  the  tunes  were 
slow  and  plaintive,  and  I  fancied  that  I  saw  in 
the  woman's  Italian  face  an  expression  that  indi- 
cated sufficient  refinement  to  prefer  the  tender 
and  the  melancholy  to  the  lively  "trainer  tunes" 
in  vogue  with  the  populace.  She  looked  like  oni 
who  had  suffered  much,^  and  the  sorrowful  musit 
seemed  her  own  appropriate  voice.  A  little  gir} 
clung  to  her  scanty  gwments,  as  if  afraid  of  al] 
things  but  her  mother.  As  I  looked  at  them,  e 
young  lady  of  pleasing  countenao'^e  opened  the 
window,  and  began  to  sing  like  a  bird,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  street  organ.  Two  other  youn^  girls 
came  and  leaned  on  her  shoulder ;  and  stilf  she 
sang  on.  Blessings  on  her  gentle  heart !  It  was 
evidently  the  spontaneous  gush  of  human  love 
and  sympathy.  The  beauty  of  the  incident  at- 
tracted attention.  A  group  of  gentlemen  g^^u- 
ally  collected  round  the  organist ;  and  ever  as  the 
tune  ended,  they  bowed  respectfullv  toward  the 
window,  waved  their  hats,  and  callea  out,  "More, 
if  you  please !"  One,  whom  I  knew  well  for  die 
kindest  and  truest  soul,  passed  round  his  hat ; 
hearts  were  kindled,  and  the  silver  fell  in  freely. 
In  a  m'nute,  four  or  ft^e  dollars  were  collected 
for  the  poor  woman.  She  spoke  no  word  of  grat- 
itude, but  she  gave  such  a  look !  "Will  you  g« 
to  the  next  street,  and  play  to  a  friend  of  mine  P 
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said  my  kind-hearted  friend.  She  answered,  in 
tones  expressing  the  deepest  emotion ;  ''No,  sir, 
God  bless  you  all ;  God  bless  you  all"  ^making  a 
courtesy  to  the  young  lady,  who  had  stepped 
back,  and  stood  sheltered  by  the  curtain  of  the 
window ;)  "I  will  play  no  fnore  to-day ;  I  will  go 
home,  now."  The  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks, 
and,  as  she  walked  away,  she  ever  and  anon 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  shawl.  The 
group  of  gentlemen  lingered  a  moment  to  look 
after  her,  then,  turning  toward  the  now  closed 
window,  they  gave  three  enthusiastic  cheers,  and 
departed,  better  than  they  came.  The  pavement 
on  which  they  stood. had  been  a  church  to  them ; 
and  for  the  next  hour  at  least,  their  hearts  were 
more  than  usually  prepared  for  deeds  of  gentle- 
ness and  mercy.  tVny  are  such  scenes  so  uncom- 
mon ?  Why  do  we  tnus  repress  our  sympathies, 
and  chill  the  genial  current  of  nature,  by  formal 
observances  and  restraints  ? — Lydia  Maria  Child. 


For  the  New  Htgland  Farmtr. 

HOW  TO  FBBVBflTT  BVQB  TBOK 
XATINO  VINB8. 

I  notice  in  the  Farmer  of  July  3,  that  Mr.  S. 
L.  Billings,  of  Rockingham,  Vt.,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  method  of  preventing 
bugs  from  destroying  vines  will  prove  a  hum- 
bug;  well,  it  may  be  a  humbug,  used  in  the  way 
he  has  used  it  from  the  tannery. 

I  do  not  use  it  in  the  way  spoken  of  by  him, 
but  take  it  fresh  from  the  poultry-house,  and 
dissolve  it  in  rain  water,  making  it,  when  dis- 
solved, about  as  thick  as  water  gruel.  I  then  set 
it  in  a  sunny  location,  and  it  goes  through  a  state 
of  fermentation,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  I  ap- 
ply it  once  in  three  or  four  days,  commencing 
with  about  three  table  spoonfuls,  and  increase 
the  quantity  as  the  vines  grow  larger.  I  have  at 
this  time  120  hills  of  squashes,  ana  have  not  had 
one  vine  destroyed  by  the  bugs  this  season.  One 
of  my  neiffhbors,  a  Mr.  Leiohton,  who  has  fol- 
lowed gardening  44  years,  now  in  his  66th  year, 
conaiders  it  the  best  preventive  ever  used  by 
him,  and  I  must  put  him  down  as  a  practical  gar- 
dener, for  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  rais- 
ing vegetables  for  the  market 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  liquid  used  by 
Friend  Billings  had  contained  all  of  its  former 
properties,  that  justly  belonged  to  it  before  hav- 
ing been  used  for  tanning  purposes,  that  it  could 
have  been  used  repeatedly  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  if  it  did  not  contain  all  of  those  properties,  it 
certainly  could  not  have  had  the  same  effect  as 
the  liquid  used  by  me. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  using  boxes,  providing 
you  do  not  have  a  better  substitute.  Mv  vines 
are  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  high,  and  the  bugs 
have  not  been  more  plenty  at  any  time  this  sea- 
son, than  at  the  present,  and  boxes  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  high  would  scaro^y  cover  them.  If 
friend  B.  will  tiy  one  hill  the  next  season,  fix  it 
up  as  I  have  described,  and  apply  it,  and  does  not 
then  change  his  mind,  I  wiU  then  confess  that 
Vermont  bugs,  as  well  as  Vermont  horses,  are 
hard  to  beat,  and  I  will  never  asain  try  to  cram 
a  humbug  down  his  throat,  wnich,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Editor,  my  name  should  have  been,  instead 
of  Crane.  B.  K  Cbam. 

Eliot,  Jfdye,lS5S. 


Fer  flto  New  England  FartMr, 
BAOIiB  MOWING  MACHIHB. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^Very  recently,  I  obtained  a 
mowing  machine  of  Heath*s  patent,  manufactured 
by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  whose  works  are  at 
South  Groton,  Middlesex  Co.,  in  this  State. 

Having  closely  observed  the  operation  of  this 
and  other  machines,  while  on  trial  in  1856, — sep- 
arately at  various  places  in  the  State,  and  then 
at  the  general  trial  at  Northfield,  in  Franklin 
Co.,  for  the  premium  of  $1000,  generously  ofifered 
by  the  ''Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture,"  I  was  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  movement  of  three  of  the  ma- 
chines on  trial,  but  with  the  work  of  no  one  was 
I  so  much  pleased  as  with  that  of  the  Heath  Ma- 
chine, to  which  was  awarded  the  premium.  If 
any  one  is  curious  to  learn  the  reasons  why  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  and  judge  of 
the  merits  ot  the  several  machines,  so  awarded 
the  premium,  they  are  referred  to  the  report  of 
that  committee,  an  extract  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Xh»  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  page  183,  for  the  year  1856. 

The  reasons  given  in  that  report  were  suffi- 
cient in  the  minds  of  that  committee,  whose  gpe- 
cial  bttsiness  it  was  to  attend  on  the  work  of  the 
machines,  examine  their  structure,  &c.,  &c.,  to 
induce  them  to  award  the  premium  as  they  did, 
and  they  confidently  believed  that  the  opinion  of 
gentlemen  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
^except  those  interested  in  other  machines)  was 
m  harmony  with  their  own. 

I  say  that  I  have  one  of  the  Heath  machines, 
nor  am  I  unhappily  disappointed  in  the  work  of 
it.  It  does  mucn  better  than,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would. 

Two  horses,  strangers  to  each  other  and  to  the 
work,  were  put  to  the  machine,  and  a  driver 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  horses  and  to  the 
machine,  took  his  seat  over  the  wheel  and  pro- 
ceeded to  an  old  field,  with  not  very  heavy  grass, 
but  hard  to  cut  The  aborigines  of  this  country 
were  perhaps  not  more  surprised  when  the  May^ 
flower  landed  at  Plymouth,  tnan  were  the  villagers 
of  Shrewsbury,  when  they  learned  that  a  mowing 
machine  had  arrived.  About  two  acres  were 
soon  cut,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  operation  as  well  as  those  who  ex- 
amined the  work  when  done. 

One  man  remarked  that  he  "had  seen  many 
machines  operate  at  the  West,  but  never  saw  one 
do  the  work  so  well  as  that.'' 

The  machine  worked  among  cobble-stones  to 
mow  the  last  two  of  six  to  seven  acres,  without 
injury  to  the  knives,  which  were  not  sharpened 
till  the  six  to  seven  acres  were  mowed — though 
I  would  not  recommend  mowing  where  the 
stones  are  very  thick. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  horses  for  this 
work  that  are  tempered  alike,  and  that  walk 
alike ;  if  one  is  quicker  than  the  other  let  him 
be  put  on  the  off  side,  and  when  the  driver  and 
his  team  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
with  the  work,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended on  ground  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
mower. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  machine,  and 
think  it  to  be  an  article  that  will  in  time  come 
into  pretty  general  use  for  mowing  smooth  sur- 
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faces.  Until  fanners  have  better  prepared  their 
grounds  by  remoyi|ig  the  stones,  &c.,  from  them, 
one  machine  may  answer  for  a  neighborhood  of 
farms,  on  all  of  which  there  are  some  fields  that 
canprofitably  be  mowed  with  the  mower. 

There  are  other  and  very  good  working  ma- 
chines in  the  market — ^machines  well  put  together 
and  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  machine  that  will  do  work  so  accepta- 
bly as  the  Heath  (or  Eagle)  machine,  to  which  a 
reaper  may  be  attached  wiUiout  inconvenience. 

Thomas  W.  Wakd. 

Shrewsbury,  July  10, 1858. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  state  of 
things  will  continue  to  spread  wider  and  wider. 
True,  it  may  be  a  very  slow  process,  but  it  is  a 
certain  one,  therefore  I  take  it,  that  the  interest 
and  prospects  in  the  future  for  the  farmer  are 
more  encouraging  now  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  fie  should  be  posted  up  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  avail  himself  of  tnose  means  of  improve- 
ment which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  in 
carrying  on  his  operations.  Among  these,  labor 
saving  machinery  is  destined  to  perform  a  good 
part  of  the  labor  now  done  on  the  farm  by  hu- 


Far  the  New  BngUmd  Flumer, 
VABKINa  PBOaSBSBIVa. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^By  those  who  know  nothing 
.bout  it,  we  often  hear  it  said  that  the  enjoyments 
of  the  farmer  are  few,  and  that  what  he  has  are 
low  and  gross.  At  this  day  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  that  this  is  untrue,  and  a  libel  upon  the  pro- 
fession. There  doubtless  has  been  a  time  when* 
there  might  have  been  more  "truth  than  poetry'* 
conveyed  in  the  above,  so  fkr  as  the  pleasure  and 
position  of  the  farmer  were  concerned,  but  this 
will  not  hold  good  at  the  present  day.  For  my- 
self, I  can  conceive  of  no  other  occupation  which 
carries  along  with  it  so  much  of  "nature  and  of 
nature's  God,"  which  has  in  it  so  much  for 
thoughts  in  fact,  has  every  science  combined,  as 
the  employments  of  the  farmer.  I  mean,  of  course, 
a  farmer  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  that  word. 
It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  which  this  embraces.  The 
time  has  gone  by,  when  to  mention  book  farm- 
ing, was  to  bring  upon  one  the  ridicule  of  the 
whole  community.  For  the  ^ast  few  years,  the 
change^ has  been  great  in  this  respect,  but  no 
greater  than  the  times  demand.  It  wont  do  now 
to  go  to  mill  with  the  corn  in  one  end  of  the  bag 
and  a  stone  to  balance  in  the  other.  Farmers 
have  found  out  that  they  might  just  as  well,  and 
with  far  greater  profit,  carry  com  in  both  ends, 
as  it  not  only  saves  time,  "which  is  money,"  but 
is  more  economical  in  more  senses  than  one. 

An  intelligence  which  answered  verywell  a  few 
years  since,  will  not  answer  now.  We  live  in 
stirring,  changing,  progressive  times,  and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  in  this  progress,  not  on- 
ly in  the  science  of  farming,  but  in  every  other 
profession.  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  "old 
fogy"  cant  of  the  day,  I  believe  the  world  is 
progressing  for  the  better,  that  mankind,  as  a 
whole,  are  more  intelligent,  wiser  and  better  than 
they  used  to  be ;  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  rotation  of  crops,  the  proper  application  of 
manures  for  the  same,  is  becoming  better  under- 
stood, and  bein^  reduced  to  a  science,  and  that 
this  state  of  things  will  continue.  As  long  as 
land  is  cheap,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  that  improvement  made  in  the  science  of 
farming,  as  would  be  the  case,  if  land  was  dearer 
and  the  population  more  dense. «  Something  of 
this  concution  of  things  maybe  seen  within  a  few 
miles  of  all  our  cities  and  larger  towns.  Here 
land  is  dearer,  and  there  is,  as  a  general  thing, 
inore  mind  brought  into  action,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  is  more  scientific,  and  more  pro- 
fitable. 


man  muscle,  as  well  as  a  goodly  share  of  that  of 

the  foregc 
fore  deduce  the  following :    \^  live  in  a  "go 


the  ox  and  horse.  From  the  forgoing,  we  there- 


ahead"  age;  one  of  improvement;  that  book 
farming  is  not  to  be  discarded,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  better  way  than  the  old  one,  that  the 
farmer  who  would  keep  himself  and  family  well 
informed,  and  learn  to  manage  his  farming  in- 
terest to  the  best  advantage,  must  consult  his 
books,  and  take  at  least  one  agricultural  paper 
as  good  as  the  New  England  Farmer.  • 
Ejng  Oak  Hill,  February,  1858.    Nobfolk. 


^rr  tt«  New  SngUmd  SIcarmtr, 
aXTJBNON'S  THEOB7. 

Mb  Editob  : — One  of  your  correspondents  has 
Expressed  a  doubt  of  the  reliability  of  the  Es- 
cutcheon theory  of  Guenon,  because  he  cannot 
trace  any  oonnection  between  the  position  of  the 
hair  and  the  milking  properties  of  the  animaL 
This  may  be  prudent— but  if  we  are  to  believe 
nothing  that  cannot  be  fullv  demonstrated,  the 
horizon  of  our  knowledge  will  be  much  restricted. 

If  the  coincidence  has  often  been  noted,  and 
rarely  failed,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the 
theory,  though  no  connection  mnj  be  traceable. 
Who  is  there  that  can  fully  explain  the  connec- 
tion between  the  falling  shower  of  rain  and  the 
green  grass  of  the  field  P  But  still  we  certainly 
know  that  one  foUows  and  is  caused  by  the 
other. 

So  much  attention  has  this  theory  awakened 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  a  committee  of 
eminent  gentlemen  in  France  was  appointed  to 
investigate  it ;  and  it  was  found  to  hold  good  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cows  that  oame  under 
their  observation — ^though  not  in  every  case.  I 
think  the  purpose  of  your  correspondent  was  to 
direct  attention  to  other  unintelligible  notions 
that  are  abroad,  jjoite  as  much  as  to  the  escutch- 
eon of  Guenon.  Though  I  cannot  sav  that  I  have 
full  confidence  in  the  theory,  I  think  it  entitled 
to  careful  examination.  I  find  those  who  have 
given  to  it  best  attention,  are  most  fkvorably  im- 
pressed. Inquibeb. 

June  29, 1858. 


EooB. — ^Letit  be  understood  that  eggs  maj 
lose  their  nourishment  by  cooking.  The  yolk, 
raw  or  very  slightly  boiled,  is  exceedingly  nutri- 
tious. It  IS,  moreover,  the  only  food  for  those 
afllicted  with  jaundice.  When  an  egg  has  been 
exposed  to  a  long  continuance  of  culinary  heat, 
its  nature  is  entirely  changed.  A  slightly  boiled 
egg,  however,  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  a 
raw  one.  The  best  accompaniment  for  a  hard 
egg  is  vinegar.    Baw  eggs  nave  a  laxative  effect ; 
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hard  boiled  the.  contrary.  ^  There  is  an  idiosyn- 
crasy in  some  persons,  which  shows  itself  in  the 
utter  disgust  which  they  experience,  not  only 
against  the  e^g  itself,  but  also  against  any  prep- 
aration of  which  it'forms  an  ingredient,  however 
slight  ERgs  should  always  be  liberally  accom- 
panied by  bread. — Dr,  Dor  an, . 


TBAINISa  8TXIBBS  TO  THB  YOKB  AND 

TO  WOBX 

It  is  one  thing  to  train  steers  to  the  yoke,  and 
another  to  train  them  to  work — even  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  differspractically  from  'Imow- 
ing  how,"  and  going  through  with  it.  As  in  teach- 
ing human  scholars,  "one  thing  at  a  time"  is  bet- 
ter acquired,  than  a  miscellaneous  jumble  of  infor- 
mation, so  it  is  in  teaching  steers,  and  the  first 
object  is  to  train  them  to  wear  the  yoke  and  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  driver. 

Four  pair  of  steers  can  bo  trained  at  once,  with 
nearly  the  same  ease  as  one.  The  first  step  is  to 
shut  them  into  a  well-fenced  yard,  with  an  area 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  square  rods,  where  the 
driver  can  stand  in  the  centre  and  make  the  steers 
travel  around  him.  They  should  be  kept  going 
in  pairs  or  Indian  file,  until  they  will  allow  his 
approach — ^until  they  learn  to  be  handled » with- 
out fear,  which  is  an  important  rudiment  in  the 
education  of  an  ox.  In  doing  this,  the  same  pa- 
tience and  gentleness  should  be  exercised  whicn  is 
expected  of  the  teacher  of  a  school— a  patience 
.  which  never  yields  to  vexation.  In  a  short  time 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  yoked  on  either 
side,  and  can  be  driven  anywhere,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  yard.  Four  days  spent  in  this  way,  will 
better  train  steers  to  the  yoke  than  four  months  of 
miscellaneous  farm  service,  and  they  will  be  bet- 
ter cattle  for  all  kinds  of  teaming,  and  sell  for  a 
higher  price.  The  drilling  in  the  yard  should 
be  continued  until  thev  can  be  driven  with  ease. 
To  learn  them  to  stand  when  left  to  rest,  they 
need  hitching  as  much  as  a  span  of  horses. 

When  steers  are  trained  to  drive  well  in  the 
yoke,  the  entirely  different  operation  of  training 
them  to  work  should  be  commenced.  This  should 
proceed  by  degrees,  with  light  loads  and  short 
journeys,  until  they  give  evidence  of  ability  as 
well  as  knowledge.  Oxen  can  be  trained  to  work 
with  as  little  expense  to  the  natural  spirits  of  the 
animal,  as  the  horse,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  ox-teamster,  to  train  his  cattle  to  work 
well  without  discouraging  or  abusing  them. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  farming  readers  are 
traininff  steers  to  the  voke  this  season — will  thev 
adopt  tne  rule,  "one  thing  at  a  time,"  and  break 
to  tne  yoke  before  putting  them  untaught  to  draw- 
ing loads ;  and  after  a  patient  trial,  report  success 
or  the  want  of  it  for  our  columns.  One  thing 
should  be  remembered — no  farmer  is  competent 
to  manage  steers  who  cannot  govern  and  manage 
himself. — Country  Qentleman, 


OUBll  TOB  THB  BITB  Ol*  A  MAD  BOO. 

A  frightful  case  of  attack  and  biting  of  a  child 
intheilEimilyof  one  of  our  friends  recently,  which 
the  public  in  this  region  have  generally  seen,  in- 
duces us  to  give  the  following  remedy  to  cure  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which  we  hope  vrill  be  care- 
fully preserved.  There  is  not  a  year  passes  in 
which  some  rabid  dog  does  not  go  at  large,  bit* 
ing  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses,  and  some- 
times human  beings,  and  spreading  present  terror 
and  future  anxiety  through  the  neighborhood. 

This  remedy  has  no  smack  of  quackery,  and 
in  our  opinion  is  worthy  of  immediate  applica* 
tion  to  any  one  who  has  been  bitten,  either  re- 
cently or  remotely. 

A  writer  in  the  National  TnteHigmcer  says  that 
spirits  of  hartshorn  is  a  certain  remedv  for  the 
bite  of  a  mad  doff.  The  wound,  he  adds,  should 
^e  constantly  bathed  with  it,  and  three  or  four 
doses,  diluted,  taken  inwardly  during  the  day. 
The  hartshorn  decomposes,  chemically,  the  virus 
insinuated  into  the  wound,  and  immediately  al- 
ters and  destroys  its  deleteriousness.  The  writer, 
who  resided  in  Brazil  for  some  time,  first  tried 
it  for  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  and  found  that  it 
removed  pain  and  inflammation  almost  instantly. 
Subsequently  he  tried  it  for  the  bite  of  a  rattle- 
snake, with  similar  success.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  writer,  an»old  friend  and  physician  tried 
it  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  and  always  with  suc- 


cess. 


The  Sex  of  Egos. — ^M.  Genin  has  addressed 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  on  this  subject.  He 
says  he  is  able,  after  three  years'  study,  to  state 
with  assurance  that  all  eggs  containing  the  germs 
of  males  have  wrinkles  on  their  smaller  ends, 
while  female  eggs  are  equally  smooth  at  both  ex- 
tremities. 


HOW  A  QUABBBIi  WAS  SBTTIiBD. 

The  ancient  family  of  Wolcott,  in  Connecticut 
was  remarkable  for  clear-headedness,  inflexible 
integrity,  pungent  wit  and  Christian  principle. 
The  following  facts  relate  to  the  Hon.  Roger 
Wolcott,  who  was  afterwards  Governor : 

Expressing  my  surprise  one  day  to  Wolcott, 
that  his  satirical  disposition  had  not  got  him  into 
more  scrapes,  he  told  me  he  never  was  in  but 
one  that  seriously  alarmed  him.  It  was  with  the 
late  General  M'Cormick.  "We  had  passed  the 
previous  forenoon  together,"  said  Wolcott,  "when 
something  I  said  more  severe  than  I  ought  to 
the  General,  roused  his  anger.  He  retorted.  I 
was  more  sarcastic  than  before.  He  went  away 
and  sent  me  a  challenge  for  the  next  morning. 
Six  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  upon ;  the  ground 
to  be  the  green  at  Truro,  which  at  that  time  was 
sufilciently  retired.  There  were  no  seconds.  The 
window  of  my  room,  however,  commanded  the 
flpreen.  I  had  scarcely  got  out  of  bed  to  dress 
for  the  appointment,  when,  nulling  aside  the  cur- 
tains, I  saw  the  General  walking  up  and  down  on 
the  side  next  the  river,  half  an  houi^  before  the 
time.  The  sun  was  just  rising,  cloudil]^,  the  morn- 
ing bitteriy  cold }  which,  with  the  sight  of  the 
General's  pistol  and  his  attendance  on  the  ground 
before  the  hour  appointed,  were  by  no  means 
calculated  to  ftrengthen  my  nerves.  I  dressed, 
and,  while  doing  so,  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  great  folly  for  two  old  fnends  to  pop  away 
at  each  other's  lives.  My  resolution  was  speedi- 
ly taken.  I  rang  the  bell  for  my  servant  girl : 
'Molly,  light  the  fire,  instantly ;  make  some  good 
toast  s  let  the  breakfaat  be  got  in  a  minute,  fur 
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two.'  'Yes,  tir.'  M^  watch  was  witlun  a  nuinite 
of  the  time.  Pistol  m  hand,  I  went  out  the  back 
way  from  my  house,  which  opened  on  the  green. 
I  crossed  like  a  lion  and  went  up  to  M'Cormic. 
He  looked  firm,  but  did  not  speak.  I  did.  *Good- 
morning,  t'ye,  OeneraL'  Tne  General  bowed. 
'TMs  is  too  cold  a  mominff  for  fighting.'  'There 
is  but  one  alternative,'  saia  the  General,  distinct- 
ly. 'It  is  what  you  soldiers  call  an  apology.  My 
aear  fellow,  I  would  rather  make  twenty  when  i 
was  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  I  was  yesterday ; 
but  I  will  only  make  it  on  one  condition.'  'I  can- 
not talk  of  conditions,  sir,'  said  the  General. 
'Why,  then  I  will  consider  the  condition  assented 
to.  It  is,  that  you  will  come  in  and  take  a  good 
breakfast  with  me,  now  ready  on  the  table.  I 
am  exceedinffly  sorry  if  I  hurt  your  feelings  yes- 
terday, for  I  meant  not  to  do  it.'  We  shook 
hands  like  old  friends,  and  soon  forgot  our  dif- 
ference over  tea  andtoaut :  but  I  did  not  like  the 
fistols  and  that  cold  morning,  notwithstandine. 
believe  many  duels  might  end  harmlessly,  could 
the  combatants  command  the  field  as  I  did,  and 
on  such  a  bitter  cold  morning.** 


steam.  The  wound  is  now  dressed,  and  the  out- 
side rim  soon  suppurates,  and  the  cancer  comas 
out  in  a  hard  lump,  and  the  place  heals  up.  The 
plaster  kiUs  the  cancer,  so  that  it  sloughs  oat 
like  dead  flesh,  and  neoer  grows  again.  The 
remedy  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Fell,  of  London, 
and  has  been  used  by  him  for  six  or  eight  years, 
with  unfailing  success,  and  not  a  case  has  been 
known  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  cancer,  where 
this  remedy  hiU  been  applied." 


CAN  OAVOXBS  BB  OlTBllDr 

We  occasionally  meet  a  person  afiUcted  with 
that  terrible  disease,  a  cancer,  and  few  things  to 
which  flesh  is  heir  excite  our  sympathies  more. 
Cancers  have  been  cured,  we  believe,  without  the 
use  of  the  knife,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  who 
assume  the  title  of  cancer  doctors  have  succeeded 
in  assuaging  the  pains  of  the  disease,  and  in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  effecting  a  permanent  cure. 

Not  long  since  an  article  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukie  Free  DemocnU^  which  the  Providence  Post 
thinks  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  gen- 
eral notice.  We  agree  with  the  Post^  and  there- 
fore place  on  record  the  remedy,  advising  each 
reader  to  out  out  the  article  and  preserve  it,  as 
by  so  doing  he  may  be  able  to  minister  to  some 
suffering  brother,  and  perhaps  save  life  itself.* 

The  statement  of  the  Democrat  is,  that  some 
eight  months  ago,  Mr.  T.  B.  Mason — ^who  keeps 
a  music-store  on  Wisconsin  Street,  and  is  a 
brother  of  the  well  known  Lowell  Mason — ascer- 
tained that  he  had  a  cancer  on  his  face  the  size 
of  a  pea.  It  was  cut  out  by  Dr.  Walcott,  and 
the  wound  partially  healed.  Subsequently,  it 
crew  again,  and  while  he  was  in  Cincinnati  on 
business,  it  attained  the  sise  of  a  hickory  nut 
He  remained  there  since  Christmas,  under  treat- 
ment, and  now  returns  perfectly  cured.  The 
process  is  Uiis :  '*A  piece  of  sticking-plaster 
was  put  over  the  cancer,  witii  a  circular  piece  cut 
out  of  the  centre  a  little  larger  than  the  cancer, 
so  that  the  cancer  and  a  small  circular  rim  of 
healthy  skin  next  to  it  were  exposed.  Then  a 
plaster  made  of  chloride  of  zinc,  blood-root  and 
wheat-flour,  was  spread  on  a  piece  of  muslin  of 
the  nze  of  this  circular  opening,  and  applied  to 
the  cancer  for  twenty-four  hours.  On  removing 
it,  the  caneer  will  be  found  to  be  burnt  into,  and 
q>pear  of  the  color  and  hardness  of  an  old  shoe- 
sole,  and  the  circular  rim  outside  of  it  will  ap- 
pear white  and  parboiled,  as  if  scalded  by  hot 


SXTBACTB  AND  BEPUSS. 
QUIKCE  STOCKS,  fiTBAWBEBBIES  AND  TINB8. 

In  the  monthly  Farmer  for  April  I  find  some 
remarks  by  Col.  Wilder  upon  pears  on  quince 
roots,  and  among  them  the  following :  "I  have 
never  discovered  any  difference  as  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  Angiers  or  the  Fontenay  quince,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  one  is  preferable  to  the  other 
as  a  stock  for  the  pear." 

Now  I  wish  to  inquire  what  variety  is  meant 
by  the  Fontenay  f  1  have  never  before  heard  of 
that  variety.  I  presume  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  an  impression  that  our  common  orange 
and  pear  quinces  are  as  good  as  the  Angiers  as  a 
stock  for  tne  pear. 

What  kinds  of  strawberries  would  you  recom- 
mend one  to  cultivate  for  home  use  ? 

Can  the  plants  be  safely  sent  a  considerable 
distance  in  August,  and  would  they  arrive  in 
good  condition  u  two  or  three  days  on  the  wa^  P 

Will  not  pumpkins  and  squashes  mix  with 
water  and  musk  melons  if  planted  within  two  or 
three  rods  of  each  other  P  James. 

Shirley,  June,  1858. 

Rebcabks. — ^We  have  several  kinds  of  straw- 
berries under  cultivation,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  the  best  among  them  all,  to  takejrom  ike 
9utes  to  on^s  ottn  tablet  i«  the  old-fashioned 
Wood  strawberry;  it  is  an  English  variety, 
which  we  have  known  from  boyhood,  and  the 
same  introduced  here  several  years  since— hon- 
estly, we  have  no  doubt — by  Mr.  Newland.  It 
is  a  great  bearer,  is  hardy,  and  continues  in  bear" 
ing  about  three  weeks  longer  than  strawberries 
generally  do,  others  bearing  two  weeks,  and  this 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  In  point  of  richness  of  fla- 
vor, no  other  strawberry  compares  with  it  for 
our  palate. 

Plants  properly  packed  may  be  sent  long  dis- 
tances without  iiyury. 

We  have  never  noticed  that  squashes  and  mel- 
ons would  mix.  

MILS,  MOBNINQ  AND  EVBHINO. 

Which  will  yield  the  most  butter,  all  other 
things  being  eoual  P  I  have  seen  it  averred  on 
the  authority  of  a  scientific  journal  published  at 
Edinburgh,  that  the  evening  product  is  to  the 
morning^  as  5.42  to  2.17  per  cent.,  that  is, 
more  than  twice  as  much.  If  this  be  so,  it  must 
have  been  noticed  by  many  a  dairy-maid  in  h«r 
skimming  operations.  Perhaps  this  fact  has 
some  bearing   upon  the  "gallon    product,"  of 
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wluGh  meotioo  hu  often  been  made.  Wilt 
you  have  the  gaodnesi,  Mr,  Editor,  to 
■tate  hoT  is  the  fact,  if  you  know.       *. 
July  1.  1838.         _ 


aABDIBT-CTBIHeil,  OB   'WIKDOW'WABHaB. 


inquire  through  the  columns 
r  wnat  is  the  cause  of  turkeys 


DEATH  OF  YOUNO  TITBHBYS. 

of  your  paper 

dying  in  such  numbers,  when  t^ey 
three  and  four  weeks  old — and  if  there  it 
anything  which  will  preTeut  iHs.  One 
man  in  this  vicinity  has  lost  eighty  in  a 
TCry  short  time  j  if  there  ii  any  remedy  I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  is — as  I  have  / 
a  number  to  come  off  soon,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  lose  them  all,  if  there  is  any  help 
for  it.  A  Constant  Rbaqeb. 

Warren,  B.  1.,  June,  18S8. 

RemarKB. — Wet  and  cold  are  the  cans- 
ea  of  the  death  of  more  young  poultry, 
.than  all  other  causes  combined,  we  think. 
Btaggera,  pip,  moping  and  tore  throats  are 
generally  occasioned  fay  ripoiure  to  wet 
and  cold.    We  have  rarely  known  young 
chicks  to  die  prematurely  that  Were  fed 
regularly  on  common  coarse  food,  such  as 
com  aud  cob  meal,  cracked  com  or  wheat, 
and  allowed  plenty  of  water,  and  Icept  dry 
and  Ham.    Chickens  or  turkeys  should 
nerer  run  in  the  grass  when  wet  with  dew  or 
rain ;  if  they  do,  they  will  almost  certainly  take 
cold  and  have  some  of  the  diteaset  common  to 
young  poultry.  


Will  you  please  inform  me  of  the  best  kind  of  ^ 
ttrawberriet  for  general  cultivation,  and  where' 
they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  price  of  the  aame, 
the  best  time  to  transplant  them,  and  such  other 
information  as  would  tie  valuable  to 

A  CULITVATOK. 

BotOh  MiddltboTo;  July,  1866. 

Remarkb.— We  cannot  do  it — there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes.  If  you  get  Brighton  Pine, 
HaAvoy*s  Superior,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Monroe 
Scarlet,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Walker's  Seedling,  or 
Jenny  Lind,  you  certainly  will  have  a  good  vari- 
ety. Plant  on  rich,inoiat  land,  and  keep  all  weeds 
aud  grass  out. 

Hay  Caps,  ob  Coters.— We  have  already 
MMft  tons  of  hay  nearly  ruined  this  s< 
the  want  of  hay  capa.  If  the  season  should  be  a 
"catching  one,"  their  entire  cost  may  be  saved 
on  some  farms.  Remember,  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  saved  in  not  being  obliged  to  dry  hay  the 
teamd  lime,  as  those  are  obliged  to  do,  who  do 

The  Messrs.  Chabeb  &  Far,  14  City  Wharf, 
Boston,  are  making  up  and  have  sold  nearly 
20,000  caps  this  leason !  There  are  some  pro- 
grettite  farmers  on  band  ttill.  They  have  60 
sewing  machines  at  work  by  steam. 


This  is  said  to  be  a  new  and  valuable  article 
for  syringing  plants,  watering  gardens,  washing 
windows,  &e.  By  the  cuts  it  wUl  bo  readily  aeen 
that  the  article  can  be  used  from  either  end.  To 
throw  a  constant  stream,  place  the  short  end  in 
the  pail  of  water,  or  other  liquid  to  be  thrown, 
as  shown  by  the  cut  on  the  left  hand  aide,  (the 
acorn-shaped  cap  being  Srst  screwed  on  to  that 
111,)  resting  the  end  on  the  bottom  of  the  pail, 
aud  holding  it  there  while  operating.  In  this 
]  be  used  to  throw  a  Mngle  atream ;  or 
by  serevring  the  strainer  on  to  the  disoharge  pipe, 
can  be  used  for  showering  plants,  &c. 
If  to  be  used  simply  for  throwing  liquid  in  jeta 
for  showering  plants,  &c.,  it  is  most  effectually 
done  by  reversing  the  machine,  as  shown  by  the 
ut  on  the  right  hand  side,  by  changing  the  acorn- 
ihaped  cap  from  the  abort  to  the  long  end,  and 
ilacing  the  strainer  on  the  short  end  and  filling 
he  machine  by  the  same  end,  from  the  pail, 
and  throwing  the  liquid  as  shown  by  the  cut 
through  the  strainer ;  or  by  dispensing  with  the 
strainer  throw  a  single  stream,  as  the  cage  may 
require.  The  machine  is  always  filled  from  the 
short  end :  but  can  be  used  to  discharge  fVom 
either  end,  as  shovm  by  the  cuts,  always  having 
-shaped  cap  screwed  on  to  the  opposite 
end  from  the  one  to  be  discharged  from.  The 
strainer  or  nose  can  be  used  on  either  end. 

These  maohinee  are  invaluable  for  using  to 
throw  on  liquid  compositions,  such  as  whale-oil 
soap-suds  or  tobacco-water,  for  destroying  insects 
rosea  and  other  plants,  &c.  &c. 
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We  have  not  used,  or  seen  used*  this  syringe » 
and  can  only  give  vhat  others  say  of  it  We 
think,  however,  it  may  be  a  convenient  and  use- 
ful article.  Price  $3.  For  sale  by  Parker,  White 
4b  Oanneitf  Boston. 


FIB8T  B^TB  WHITSWASH. 

The  editor  of  the  American  AgricvUuriH  says 
he  has  tried  various  preparations  for  whitewash- 
ing ceilings,  and  the  walls  of  unpapered  rooms, 
but  has  never  found  anything  that  was  entirely 
satisfactory  until  the  present  spring.  He  has 
now  something  that  anbrds  a  beautifbl,  clear, 
white  color,  and  which  cannot  be  rubbed  off,  and 
which  he  prepares  in  this  wise : 

''We  procured  at  a  paint  store  a  dollar's  worth 
of  first  quality  'Paris  white* — 33  lbs.,  at  three 
cents  per  lb. — and  for  this  quantity  one  pound  of 
white  glue,  of  the  best  quality,  usually  called 
Cooper's  glue,  because  manufactured  by  Peter 
Cooper,  of  New  York.  Retail  price  50  cents  per 
pound.  For  one  day's  work,  half  a  pound  of  glue 
was  put  in  a  tin  vessel,  and  covered  with  cold 
water  over  night.  In  the  morning  this  was  care- 
fully heated  until  dissolved,  when  it  was  added 
to  16  lbs.  of  the  Paris  white,  previously  stirred 
in  a  moderate  quantity  of  hot  water.  Enough 
water  was  then  added  to  give  the  whole  a  prop- 
er milky  consistency,  when  it  was  applied  with  a 
brush  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Our  33  pounds 
of  Paris  white  and  one  pound  of  glue  sufSced  for 
two  ceilings,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  seven 
other  small  rooms. 

"A  single  coat  is  equal  to  a  double  coat  of  lime 
wash,  while  the  white  is  far  more  brilliant  than 
lime.  Indeed,  the  color  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
'zinc  white,'  which  costs  at  least  four  times  as 
much.  We  are  satsified,  by  repeated  trials,  that 
no  whitewash  can  be  made  to  adhere  firmly  with- 
out glue,  or  some  kind  of  sizins,  and  this  will  in- 
variably be  colored  in  time  with  the  caustic  lime. 
The  Paris  white,  on  the  contrary,  is  simply  pure 
washed  chalk,  and  is  entirely  inert,  producing  no 
caustic  effect  on  the  sizing.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  try  this,  and  are  as  well  pleased  with  it  as 
we  are,  wiU  consider  the  infonnation  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  an  entire  volume  of  the  Agru 
euUuriet.  Had  we  known  of  it  when  we  first  'set 
up  housekeeping,'  it  would  have  saved  us  much 
labor,  and  the  annoyance  of  garments  often  soiled 
by  contact  with  whitewash — not  to  mention  the 
saving  of  candles,  secured  by  always  having  the 
ceiling  white  enough  to  reflect  instead  of  absorb- 
ing the  rays  of  light." 

THB  DAILY  IiITB  07  MHiTOIT. 

In  his  mode  of  living,  Milton,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated, was  moderate  and  temperate.  At  his 
meals  he  never  took  much  of  wine  or  any  other 
fermented  liquor,  and  he  was  not  fastidious  in 
his  food  $  yet  bis  taste  seems  to  have  been  deli- 
cate and  refined,  like  his  other  senses,  and  he  had 
a  preference  for  such  viands  as  were  of  an  a^ee- 
Me  flavor.  In  his  early  years  he  used  to  sit  up 
late  at  his  studies ;  and  perhaps  he  continued 
this  practice  while  his  sight  was  good ;  but  in  his 
latter  years,  he  retired  every  ni^ht  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  lay  till  four  in  summer,  till  flve  in  winter ; 
and,  if  not  disposed  then  to  rise,  he  had  some 


one  to  sit  at  his  bedside  and  read  to  him.  When 
he  rose»  he  had  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
read  for  him ;  and  Uien,  with,  of  course,  the  inter- 
vention of  breakfast,  studied  till  twelve.  He  then 
dined,  took  some  exercise  for  an  hour — general- 
ly in  a  chair,  in  which  he  used  to  swing  himself 
^and  afterwards  played  on  the  organ,  or  the 
bass-viol,  and  either  sang  himself  or  made  his 
wife  sing,  who  had  a  good  voice  but  no  ear.  He 
then  resumed  his  studies  till  six,  from  which 
hour  till  eight  he  conversed  with  those  who  came 
to  visit  him.  He  finally  took  a  light  supper, 
smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drauK  a  glass  of 
water,  after  which  he  retired  to  rest. — Knighily's 
MUton, 

BUIIiHS. 

A  plMwant  smile  to  light  the  eye, 

And  flU  the  heart  with  gladnest, 
To  cbaae  avay  the  tears  of  grief, 

And  hush  the  sigh  of  mdoess ; 
To  lend  the  &oe  a  fiUrer  charm, 

A  soul  of  loTB  expressing, 
That  to  earth  most  divinely  tolng 

A  oonfort  and  a  bLassIng. 

O,  vnlles  have  power  a  world  of  good 

To  fling  aroond  ns  ever ; 
Uien  let  ns  wear  their  golden  beams, 

And  qneneh  their  ardor  never. 
For  while  a  smile  Uhimes  the  e/e, 

And  wreathes  the  Up  of  beauty, 
The  task  of  life  must  ever  be, 

A  pore  and  pleasant  duty. 


,Por  ik«  New  Bngktnd  Farmtr, 
DBFTH  OF  PliOWHra. 

Noticing  in  the  N.  E,  Farmer  an  article  by  J. 
W.  Peocteb  on  the  depth  of  plowing  which  so 
nearly  accords  with  my  experience,  I  will  add 
that,  in  mjr  opinion,  much  benefit  would  result 
firom  a  iudicious  deepening  of  the  soil  at  each 
succeeding  plowing,  although  on  some  soils  more 
benefit  I  tnink  would  be  found  from  subsoiling 
than  firom  very  deep  plowin;,^ 

The  roots  of  plants  extenJ  farther  and  deeper, 
in  search  of  nourishment  than  manv  suppose. 
I  have  been  told  upon  reliable  authority  that  the 
roots  of  the  onion  have  been  traced  from  two  to 
three  feet.  I  have  traced  the  roots  of  apple  trees 
in  a  nursery  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  which 
proves  to  my  mind  that  we  need  not  fear  stirring 
the  soil  too  deep ;  and  not  ;o  bring  too  much  of 
it  to  the  surface,  and  especially  at  one  time.  I 
have  exi>erienced  a  very  marked  improvement 
upon  spring-wheat  when  it  was  subsoiled,  except 
three  furrows ;  these  grew  less  vigorously  through 
the  season  than  where  the  ground  was  stirred  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  I  am  satisfied  that 
all  plants  prefer  a  deep  soil.  P.  Tabek. 

Vassaiboro',  Me.,  July  7,  1858. 

Remakks.  —  The  opinion  advanced  by  Mr. 
Pbocter,  and  now  confirmed  by  Mr.  Tabeb,  is 
fast  gaining  ground,  even  among  farmers  who 
are  usually  not  in  haste  to  change  their  opinions 
on  any  subject.  *^8Hr  the  SoU^  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent motto,  for  a  conspicuous  panel  in  the 
farm-house. 

Healthy  roots  are  great  travellers — ^they  have 
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the  power  of  choice,  and  will  sometimes  turn 
and  go  directly  backwards,  if  the  favorite  bone 
of  some  prudent  dog  has  been  buried  behind 
th»*ir  onward  course,  or  if  some  gushing  spring 
or  water-course  breaks  out  in  their  vicinity. 
We  do  not  suppose  they  hold  a  conversation,  and 
resolve  what  course  they  will  pursue,  but  go 
where  they  find  the  best  pasturage,  as  naturally 
as  the  branches  of  the  tree  shoot  upward. 

An  observing  gentleman  told  us  the  other  day 
that  early  in  the  spring  he  observed  a  beautiful 
shagbark  walnut  tree  standing  in  the  bank  of  a 
deep  cut  excavated  for  a  railroad,  and  that  he 
determined  when  the  proper  time  arrived  to 
transplant  it  On  digging  he  found  the  tap-root 
near  the  edge  of  the  bank  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
reach  it.  He  dug  to  it,  then  followed  it  careAiUy 
down,  and  found  it  extending /bur /ee<  below  the 
surface,  so  that  there  was  just  as  much  root  as 
top !  It  was  properly  set  and  is  now  growing 
well. 

Would  not  apple  trees  be  much  better  planted 
and  tended  where  they  are  to  stand,  having  all 
the  tap-Toot  that  nature  gives  them  P 


THE  aBBATEBT  FABMSB  IN  THB 
UNITBD  STATES. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  ult.,  we  published 
the  following  sketch  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  farm  in  the  coun- 
try. We  published  it  then,  well  knowing  we 
could  soon  procure  items  here,  in  (/alifornia,  that 
would  far  excel  it.  Here  is  the  Great  Farm  in 
Texas: 

"An  ExTENaiVE  Farmek-j— A  correspondent 
of  the  Silver  Creek  Mirror  says  that  Col.  Jacob 
Carroll,  of  Texas,  is  the  largest  farmer  in  the 
United  States.  He  owns  250,000  acres  of  land 
(nearly  400  square  miles,)  in  that  and  adjoining 
counties.  His  home  plantation  contains  8000 
acres,  nearly  all  valuable  bottom  lands,  along  the 
Guadalupe  river.  On  this  farm  he  has  over  600 
acres  in  cultivation,  on  which  he  raises  annually 
about  300  bales  of  cotton,  worth  at  the  plantation 
from  $7d  to  $100  per  bale,  and  20,000  Dushels  of 
com,  worth  about  50  cents  per  bushel.  He  has 
a  force  of  about  fifty  field  hands,  and  he  works 
about  sixty  mules  and  horses,  and  fifteen  yoke  of 
oxen.  CoL  Carroll  has,  on  his  immense  ranges 
of  pasture  lands,  about  one  thousand  horses  and 
mules,  worth  $50,000;  one  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  worth  $7000 ;  six  hundred  hogs,  worth 
$2000;  three  hundbred  Spanish  mares,  worth 
$15,000 ;  fifty  jennies,  worth  $2000 ;  fifteenjacks, 
worth  $9000;  and  five  stallions,  worth  $2500. 
Col.  Carroll's  property,  in  stock  and  negroes,  is 
worth  at  least  $150,000 ;  and  the  value  of  his 
landed  estate  will  swell  the  amount  to  over  half 
a  million  of  dollars.  His  annual  income  from  the 
sale  of  stock  amounts  from  $6000  to  $10,000; 
aad  from  the  sale  of  cottoni  to  from  $15,000  to 
$^,000.'' 

And  here  we  present  the  following: 

A.  P.  Smith,  of  Smith's  Pomologtcal  Gardens, 
at  Sacramento,  on  the  Amerioan  river,  cultivated 


about  sixtT  acres  the  last  year ;  about  fifty  acres 
in  orchard,  nursery  and  flower  garden,  and  ten 
acres  in  a  vegetable  garden. 

Mr.  Smith  employs  from  twenty  to  forty  men ; 
runs  one  team  m  tne  spring  to  the  mines  with 
vegetables,  one  team  twice  a  day  to  the  -' ty  with 
vegetables,  and  in  the  fruit  seasor  keeps  a  team 
constantly  going  to  the  mines.  He  has  ag^i*ci«s 
for  the  sale  of  ms  splendid  peaches  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Marysville,  Stockton  and  Sacramento ;  and 
we  U»am  that  the  gross  amount  of  his  sales  in  the 
year  1857,  exceeded  the  round  sum  of  $60,000. 

What  will  our  great  planters  and  farmers  wf 
to  this  P  We  can  give  them  the  particulan,  if 
they  need  it. 

Each  year  of  those  famous  gardens  only  in- 
creases the  amount.  This  should  teach  men  who 
are  laboring  on  their  thousand,  or  five  thousand 
acres,  that  it  is  the  ^'Uttle  farm  well  tilled,''  and 
not  the  great  Spanish  grant  that  covers  ail  out 
doors,  that  makes  the  money  or  brings  prosperi- 
ty. If  aU  our  large  grants  were  cut  up  into  small 
farmsy  our  State,  and  all,  would  be  better  off". 

California  Fanner. 


THB  MIIiK  BUSINSSB. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.^  Republican  furnishes 
the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  supply  of 
milk  for  that  city : — 

We  have  made  an  effort  to  learn  some  of  the 
aggregates  of  this  industry ;  to  compare  the  av- 
erage quantity  of  milk  per  cow  in  each  herd ;  to 
learn  the  different  methods  of  feeding ;  all  points 
of  curious  interest  and  suggestive  value.  For 
this  purpose  circulars  have  oeen  addressed  to 
most  of  the  milkmen  of  this  city,  of  course  with 
varying  success.  All  have  not  answered,  but  yet 
enough  have  done  so  to  give  a  nearer  estimate 
than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  Not  far  from 
2,000  qts.,  or  $100  worth,  are  sold  daily  through 
the  year.  The  highest  quantity  sold  by  any  one 
milkman,  in  the  best  of  the  season,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  400  qts.  daily,  and  this  man,  in  the  av- 
erage for  the  year,  is  put  down  at  250  qts.  Tak- 
ing all  the  milkmen,  the  average  is  166|  qts. 
each,  daily.  To  raise  this  milk  requires  a  herd  of 
300  cows,,  which  give,  on  an  average,  about  sev- 
en quarts  each.  The  highest  quantity  given  by 
extraordinary  cows  ranges  from  20  to  25  qts. 
The  force  requisite  to  carry  on  this  business, 
equals  one  man  for  every  six  cows,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  fifty  men,  summer  acd  winter.  The  best 
milkers,  ffenerally,  are  crosses  of  Short-Horn 
with  Ayrshire  and  Natives,  but  good  milkers  can 
be  found  of  slmost  every  breed. 

The  feed  that  produces  the  most  milk  is  yet  a 
vexed  question.  In  the  opinions  received,  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  com,  rye  and  buckwheat  ground 
together,  and  roots,  with  rowen  hay,  have  equal 
prominence.  The  order  of  feeding  cows  varies 
with  different  individuals.  Some  feed  roots  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  others  late  at 
night.  Each  feeder  gives  his  practice  and  rea- 
sons with  equal  freedom — a  hopeful  symptom  in 
any  debate.  Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  best  or- 
der is  as  follows :  wet  cut  feed  mixed  with  meal 
after  each  milking,  with  hay  and  roots  between. 
Neither  roots  nor  grain  should  be  fed  upon  an 
empty  stomach.  In  the  first  case,  the  milk  is 
more  likely  to  receive  the  odor  of  the  roots.    In 
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the  latter  the  appetite  is  greatly  impaired  for 
other  food.  No  net  is  more  clearly  established 
than  that  the  ^flavor  and  quality  of  the  milk  and 
flesh  depend  in  part  upon  the  flavor  and  quality 
of  the  food.  Various  expedients  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  to  counteract  bad  flaYors.  The  English 
heat  their  milk  and  then  add  saltpetre  to  it  to 
prevent  the  taste  of  cabbages.  The  Virginians 
slice  and  salt  ruta^bagas,  twelve  hours  before 
feeding,  to  escape  that  odor.  In  this  r^on, 
regularity  in  feeding,  as  to  quantity  and  time,  by 
some  is  considered  sufficient  remedy  for  common 
turnips.  Experience  proves  that  corn  and  car- 
rots make  first  quality  beef^  and  corn  and  pota- 
toes first  quality  pork.  Cows  that  give  milk  re- 
quire more  food  m  proportion  to  their  bulk  than 
either  oxen  or  horses;  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds  of  dry  hay  daily  is  the  usual  consump- 
tion of  farm  animals.  Of  course,  if  roots  or 
metl  are  added  the  consumption  will  be  less. 


Ibr  the  New  SngUmd  Farmmr. 

GIiA8N£VIN  MODXIi  VABM,  IBXIiAS^D. 
BY    HENBT  P.  FBENOH. 

On  the  22d  of  August  last  I  visited  this  es- 
tablishment, which  is  situated  at  about  three 
miles  distance  from  Dublin.  Dr.  Kirkpatridt, 
the  superintendent,  was  absent,  but  his  accom- 
plished lady,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an  American, 
from  Baltimore,  and  is  manifestly  a  valuable 
helpmate,  in  more  senses  than  one,  was  kind 
enoifgh  to  show  me  over  the  bouse,  lecture-rooms, 
halls,  dormitories,  milk-room,  and  the  like,  and 
to  give  me  much  valuable  information.  It  was 
a  source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  find  one  of 
my  countrywomen,  thus  unexpectedly,  presiding 
so  gracefully  and  usefully  over  such  an  institu- 
tion in  a  foreign  land.  It  is^an  almost  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  give  any  correct  idea  of  the 
system  of  education  which  has  been  undertaken 
for  Ireland.  The  twenty-second  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
has  been  kindly  presented  to  me.  It  consists  of 
two  octavo  volumes  closely  printed,  full  of  fig- 
ures and  statistics,  containing  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  pages ! 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1855,  in  operation  in  Ireland,  165  agricultu- 
ral schools  of  all  kinds.  Of  these  37  were  mod- 
el farm  schools,  46  ordibary  agricultural  schools, 
three  <*school  gardens,"  and  79  ''workhouse 
schools."  Twenty  of  the  model  schools  were 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  a  Board  of 
Commissioners.  One  of  this  number  is  the ''Al- 
bert National  Model  Farm  Sehool,"  at  Glasnevin, 
to  which  I  made  the  visit  referred  to.  It  may  as 
well  be  stated  here  that  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  several  agricultural  schools  and  farms  in  Ire- 
land for  the  year  1855  was  about  $55,000,  of 
which  about  $20,000  was  returned  in  receipts 
from  the  produce  of  the  fanns  and  the  like. 


At  the  twenty  model  farms,  about  four  hun- 
dred pupils  were  taught  in  1855.  These  farms 
are  conducted  for  the  public  account,  by  an  agri- 
culturist, under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and 
the  most  accurate  accounts  are  kept  of  all  pecu- 
niary afiairs,  as  well  as  of  all  experiments  and 
farm  operations. 

The  Albert  institution  may  be  taken  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  class  of  farm  schools.  It  was 
established  in  1838,  and  is  designed  to  supply 
such  instruction  both  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture,  as  will  qualify  young  men  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  teachers  of  agriculture, 
land-stewards,  farmers,  &c. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  in  England 
most  all  of  the  land  is  owned  by  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  often  many  thousands  of  acres, 
divided  into  farms,  which  are  leased  to  farmers. 
These  farms  are  of  various  sizes,  from  one  hun-' 
dred  to  a  thousand  acres  or  more..  The  propri- 
etors usually  have  little  or  no  personal  care  of 
their  lands,  often  not  setting  a  foot  on  to  one  of 
their  farms  for  years,  but  leaving  to  a  steward 
the  whole  matter  of  leasing  and  superintending 
the  whole  estate.  The  farmers  who  hire  their 
farms  are  often  men  of  large  capital.  Indeed, 
the  business  of  farming  in  England  is  conducted 
with  an  amount  of  labor  and  expenditure  of  which 
we  in  America  know  nothing.  In  Lincolnshire, 
it  requires  a  capital  of  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  enter  upon  and  profitably  farm  a  thousand 
acres  of  land.  These  farmers  are  merely  tenants. 
They  own  no  interest  in  the  land,  but  hire  it,  at 
perhaps  an  average  of  five  dollars  an  acre  rent, 
annually.  To  train  up  stewards  and  farmers  for 
such  employments  as  these,  is  a  principal  object 
of  the  model  farm  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  a  thorough  train- 
ing, not  only  in  the  practical  operations  of  plow- 
ing, sowing,  tilling,  harvesting,  fencing,  draining, 
and  the  like,  is  necessary,  but  also,  a  good  educa- 
tion in  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  animal  and  veg- 
etable physiology,  chemistry  and  business  affairs. 

The  farm  contains  about  180  acres.  Mr.  Cole- 
man visited  it  in  1844,  when  it  contained  but  52 
acres,  and  before  the  present  buildings  were 
erected,  and  his  reports  contain  an  interesting 
notice  of  it,  as  it  was  then  in  operation  upon  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  at  present.  Ninety  pu- 
pils were  there  under  instruction  in  1855.  In 
order  to  teach  pupils  the  practical  labors  of  the 
farm,  every  one  is  required  to  take  a  part  in  ev- 
ery operation,  including  the  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  the  live  stock.  With  a  view  to  exemplify 
the  mofft  approved  systems  of  culture,  various 
rotations  of  cropping  are  followed  upon  separate 
divisions  of  the  farm,  ^e  system  of  house- 
feeding  cattle  is  pursued  both  summer  and  win- 
ter.   Th»  anangementB  aflbrd  the  pupils  the  best 
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opportunity  to  obtain  information  upon  every 
branch  of  the  business  of  fanning»  including 
dairy  husbandry,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  the  breed- 
ing of  stock,  the  various  operations  of  field  cul- 
ture, and  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil. 

The  new.  buildings  erected  in  1853  comprise 
dormitories,  dining-hall,  lecture  and  school-room 
for  seventy-five  resident  pupUs,  museum,  library 
and  laboratory,  a  comprehensive  range  of  farm 
ofiices  and  apartments  for  the  superintendent, 
matron,  land  steward,  literary  teacher  and  ser- 
vants«  Everything  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
in  the  nicest  order  about  all  these  apartments, 
as  also  about  the  stables  and  other  farm  build- 
ings. The  superintendent  has  general  charge. 
The  agriculturist,  assisted  by  an  efficient  land 
steward,  carries  out  the  practical  working  of  the 
farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 
The  literary  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  conduct- 
ed by  two  competent  teachers,  and  a  gardener  of 
practical  experience  has  charge  of  the  horticul- 
tural department.  The  course  of  instruction  in- 
cludes surveying,  levelling,  and  mapping. 

Two  classes  are  admitted  into  the  institution. 
The  first  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which 
is  composed  of  young  men  who  intend  to  become 
land  stewards  or  farmers,  and  who  are  boarded, 
lodged  and  educated,  at  the  public  expense.  For 
admission  to  this  division  the  applicant  must 
pass  the  proper  examination,  be  seventeen  years 
of  age,  of  sound  constitution  and  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  good 
character.  The  period  of  training  for  this  divi- 
sion is  two  years.  The  second  division  of  this 
class  consists  of  teachers  who  are  qualifying 
themselves  for  conducting  agricultural  schools. 
These  are  also  supported  like  the  others  at  pub- 
lic expense,  and  are  admitted  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  character,  and  of  having  been  properly 
trained  in  the  literary  department.  The  instruc- 
.tion  in  this  division  extends  only  to  one  year. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  young  men 
who  board  and  lodge  at  their  own  expense  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  farm.  They  are 
admitted  on  condition  that  they  engage  in  the 
ordinary  farm  work,  attend  punctually  all  the 
lectures,  be  amenable  to  the  regulations,  and  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  two  guineas,  or  about  ten  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  This  class  remain  as  long  as 
they  choose. 

The  general  regulations  provide  that  all  shall 
attend  punctually  all  recitations,  shall  "wear 
slippers  always  within  doors,  and  school-coats 


scriptions  of  farm  labor,  ta  take  due  care  of  im- 
plements, &C.,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  on  for 
extra  work  at  any  busy  season  of  the  year.  Yard 
officers  are  appointed  from  the  pupils,  in  their 
turn,  to  feed,  clean,  and  otherwise  attend  to  the 
live  stock,  and  to  keep  the  farm-yard  and  offices 
clean  and  neat.  Each  pupil  b  required,  in  his 
turn,  to  take  charge  of  a  horse,  which  he  is  to 
clean  and  litter.  The  entire  classes  are  divided 
into  two  divisions,  which  are  so  employed,  that 
while  one  is  at  work,  the  other  is,  in  turn,  at 
study. 

The  farm  at  Glasnevin  appears  to  be  under  the 
highest  order  of  cultivation.    The  finest  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  of  roots  were  upon  the  ground  ; 
when  I  was  there.    The  mangold  wurtzel  crop  ' 
appeared  to  be  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen.    This  ' 
crop,  by  the  way,  is  becoming  a  favorite  in  Great 
Britain,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  that  can  be  cultivated. 

They  are  fed  to  horses,  sheep,  cattle  and 
swine.  I  visited  one  milk  establishment,  where 
in  June,  three  hundred  and  fifty  cows  each  re* 
ceived  a  bushel  per  day.  The  longer  they  are 
kept  the  better  they  become.  It  is  a  crop  well 
suited  to  our  hot,  dry  summer,  and  is  easily  cul- 
tivated. Mr.  Boyle,  who,  I  think,  is  the  agricol- 
turist  of  the  establishment,  partly  promised  to 
furnish  me  with  a  statement  of  his  mode  of  cul- 
tivating the  mangold.  H.  F«  F. 

P.  S.  Months  ago,  this  letter  was  left  unfin- 
ished. Since  then,  Mr.  Boyle  has  redeemed  his 
promise,  and  furnished  me  with  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  the  culture  of  mangold  vurtzel,  which 
hae  been,  in  part,  laid  before  the  public  in  Amer- 
ica. Experiments  are  in  progress  all  about  ns, 
with  this  crop  the  present  season,  and  by  another 
seed-time  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of 
its  value.  This  letter  is  already  too  long  for  ad- 
ditional remarks. 


Charles  Campbell,  of  Aurora,  Cayuga  county, 
N.  Y.,  communicates  to  the  American  AgricuUu- 
rist,  the  following  method  of  preserving  grapes : 

"When  they  are  fully  ripe,  suspend  the  basket 
by  a  strap  or  cord  passed  around  the  neck,  there- 
by givine  liberty  to  both  hands  for  picking :  with 
one  hand  hold  tne  cluster,  and  with  the  other  re- 
move it  from  the  vine  ;  remove  from  the  clusters 
all  unripe  or  decayed  fruit,  and  deposit  them  in 
the  basket  until  it  is  filled.  (I  use  a  market  bas- 
ket that  will  hold  about  a  half  bushel.)    Carry 


the  grapes  thus  gathered  to  the  plac^  for  pack- 
when  at  study,  and  never  to  wear  them  out  of  jing.  I  use  boxes  about  two  feet  square  by  six 
doors,"  that  they  shaU  not  smoke  or  use  spiritu-  inches  deep  in  the  clear,  with  covers  made  to 


ous  liquors,  nor  become  a  member  of  any  politi- 
cal society,  nor  take'  part  in  any  meeting  of  a 
sectarian  character. 
Both  classes  are  required  to  engage  in  all  de- 


shut  tight.  In  packing,  lay  a  newspaper  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  then  a  layer  of  grapes,  then  a 
paper  and  second  layer  of  grapes,  which,  when 
closely  packed  fills  the  box ;  set  m  some  dry,  airy 
place,  with  the  cover  off  and  let  the  box  remain 
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open  f6r  ten  days,  or  until  the  sweating  process 
is  passed  ;  then  close  the  hox  and  set  it  in  the 
fiTiit-room,  cellar,  or  garret,  any  place  where 
they  will  not  freeze,  or  which  is  not  extremely 
damp. 

''Grapes  packed  as  above  directed,  will  open 
at  any  time  during  the  winter  or  spring  follow- 
ing as  fresh  as  when  packed.  The  only  secret 
or  mystery  is,  that  the  moisture  which  spoils  the 
fruit  when  packed  in  saw-dust  and  other  absorb- 
ents, passes  off  during  the  ten  days  that  the  box 
remains  open,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  and  ul- 
timately moulds  and  spoils  them.  So  perfect  has 
been  my  success  that  I  have  more  confidence  in 
the  preservation  of  the  grape  than  any  other 
fruit.  I  use  shallow  boxes  lor  packing  grapes, 
that  the  moisture  may  more  readily  escape,  and 
that  the  first  layer  in  the  bottom  may  not  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  above." 


▲MSBIOAV  POMOIiOGIGAIi  SOOISTT. 

The  Seventh  Session  of  this  National  Institu- 
tion will  commence  at  Mozart  Hall,  663  Broad- 
way, in  the  CiTT  OF  New  York,  on  Tuesdav, 
the  14th  day  of  September  next,  at  10  o'clock.  A. 
M.,  and  will  be  continued  for  several  successive 
days. 

Among  the  objects  ot  this  meeting  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  To  bring  together  the  most  distinguished 
Pomologists  of  our  land,  and,  by  a  free  inter- 
change of  experience,  to  collect  and  difiuse  such 
researches  aim  discoveries  as  have  been  recently 
made  in  the  science  of  Pomolo^ — to  hear  re- 
ports of  the  various  State  Committees  and  other 
district  associations — to  revise  and  enlarge  the 
Society's  catologue  of  fruits — ^to  assist  in  deter- 
mining the  sjmonyms  by  which  the  same  fruit  is 
known  in  America  or  Europe — to  ascertain  the 
relative  value  of  varieties  in  different  parts  of  our 
country — ^what  are  suitable  for  particular  loeali- 
ties — ^what  new  sorts  give  promise  of  being  wor- 
thy of  dissemination — ^what  are  adapted  to  gen- 
eral cultivation ;  and,  especially,  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  the  further  advancement  of  the  art  and 
science  of  Pomology. 

The  remarkable  and  gratifVing  progress  which 
has  recenUy  been  made  in  this  branch  of  rural 
industry,  is  in  no  small  degree  attributable  to  the 
establishment  and  salutary  influences  of  our 
Horticultural  and  Pomological  Societies,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  have  been  widely  promulgated 
by  the  press.  A  great  work  has  been  already 
performed,  but  a  greater  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  and  the  Prov- 
inces of  British  Amer&a  should  be  ably  and  fully 
represented  in  this  convention,  and  the  Pomo- 
lo^cal.  Horticultural,  and  Agricultural  Societies, 
within  these  Hmits,  are  hereby  requested  to  send 
such  number  of  delegates  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. Nursery-men,  fruit-growers,  and  all  oth- 
ers^ especially  interested  in  j?omolog)r,  are  also 
invitea  to  be  present,  and  participate  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  meeting. 

Held  as  this  assembly  will  be,  in  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  our  country,  easily  ac- 
cessible from  all  parts  of  this  continent,  and  at 
the  same  time  when  the  convention  of  the  editors 
of  the  Agricultural  press  will  be  in  session,  it  is 
^ticipated  that  the  attendance  will  be  larger 


than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the  beneficial 
results  proportionably  increased. 

In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
utility  of  the  occasion,  and  to  facilitate  business, 
members  and  delegates  are  requested  to  forward 
specimens  of  fruit  grown  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  esteemed  worthy  of  notice ;  also,  pa- 
Sers  descriptive  of  their  mode  of  cultivation— of 
iseases  and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation — of 
remedies  for  the  same,  and  to  communicate  what- 
ever may  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
meeting.  Each  contributor  is  requested  to  make 
out  a  complete  list  of  his  specimens,  and  present 
the  same  with  his  fruits,  tnat  a  report  of  all  the 
varieties  entered  maj  be  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing as  soon  as  practicable  after  its  organization. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  most  reliable 
information,  the  several  fruit'  committees  of 
States,  and  other  local  associations,  are  request- 
ed to  forward  to  Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  general 
Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Roxbury,  Ms., 
or  to  P.  Barry,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  aefinite  answer  to  each  of  the 
following  questions,  at  an  early  date,  and  prior 
to  September  1st : 

What  six,  twelve  and  twenty  varieties  of  the 
apple  are  best  adapted  to  a  family  orchard  of  one 
hundred  trees,  and  how  many  of  each  sort  should 
it  contain  ?  What  varieties,  and  how  many  of 
each,  are  best  for  an  orchard  of  one  thousand 
trees,  designed  to  bear  fruit  for  the  market  P 

What  SIX  and  twelve  varieties  of  the  pear  are 
best  for  family  use  on  the  pear  stock  ?  What  va- 
rieties on  the  quince  stock  ?  What  varieties,  and 
how  many  of  each  of  these,  are  best  adapted  to 
a  pear  orchard  of  one  hundred  or  of  one  thous- 
and trees  P 

What  are  the  six  and  twelve  best  varieties  of 
the  peach  for  a  family  orchard  P  What  are  the 
best  varieties,  and  how  many  of  each  best  adapt- 
to  a  peach  orchard  of  one  hundred  or  of  one 
thousand  trees  P 

Answers  to  these  questions  should  be  made 
from  reliable  experience,  and  with  reference  to 
the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the  market. 

Societies  wUl  please  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
at  an  early  day  a  list  of  the  delegates  they  have 
appointed. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  can 
remit  tlie  admission  fee  to  Thomas  P.  James, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  who  will  furnish 
them  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Life 
Membership,  twenty  dollars  ,*  Biennial,  two  dol- 
lars. 

Packages  of  fruits  may  be  addressed  to  Wm. 
S.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  468  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President,  Boston,  Ms. 
P.  Barrt,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Rochester,  N,  T. 

July  1, 1858. 


Seasonable  Information. — ^Apart  from  the 
advantages  of  bathing  in  salt  water,  the  inhala- 
tion of  sea  air  has  a  salubrious  and  beneficial  ef- 
fect, which  is  most  apparent  upon  those  who  re- 
sort to  the  coast  from  towns  or  from  inland  dis- 
tricts. It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Faraday  and 
other  chemists  that  oxygen  in  the  particular  con- 
dition known  under  the  name  of  ''ozone,"  exists 
in  large  proportion  in  sea  air.  Though  air  im- 
pregnated with  the  saline  of  the  sea  is  found  too 
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strong  for  some  persons,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  an  occasional  Tisit  to  the  coast  is  a  cap- 
ital restorative  of  vital  power  to  those  whose 
nerves  are  exhausted  by  long  sojourn  in  inland 
towns.— fl^ctcn^(/ic  American, 


BITFOMOZiOOT. 


The  word  entomology  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  entoma  and  logos^  which  signify  discourse 
and  insects,  a  term  implying  a  knowledge  of  in- 
sects. There  are  various  classifications  of  the  in- 
sect tribes,  and  the  arrangement  has  peipetually 
varied  since  the  days  of  Linnjbtjs,  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  That  able  naturalist  classes  them  from 
the  wings ;  Fabbicius,  from  the  peculiarities  or 
contours  of  their  mouths,  and  Latcillo  from 
their  general  physiological  structure.  KiRBY, 
more  recently,  has  adopted  the  locomotory  or- 
gans, or  legs,  as  the  basis  of  classification.  KoL- 
LER  describes  insects  as  "animals  which  have  a 
body  consisting  of  one  or  more  divisions ;  artic- 
ulated feet ;  a  head  conspicuously  distinct  from 
the  body,  on  which  are  placed  two  movable  horns, 
called  antennae.  They  breathe  through  air  holes, 
which  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  the 
greater  number  having  wings,  in  their  perfect 
state,  and  only  a  proportionably  small  number 
are  without  them. 

"With  the  exception  of  certain  groups,  all  in- 
sects have  six  feet,  and  their  bodies  are  divided 
into  a  head,  thorax  and  abdomen,  by  notches  or 
incisions ;  hence  the  name  insect  is  derived  from 
a  Latin  word,  signifying  to  cut,  or  notch.  Before 
they  attain  their  perfect  state,  they  are  subject  to 
various  transformations,  which  are  called  meta- 
morphoses." 

Decandolle,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  some 
other  vniters,  have  estimated  the  number  of  in- 
sects that  derive  their  nutriment  from  herbivor- 
ous vegetation,  or  plants,  to  amount  to  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  species.  Some  of 
these  are  partial  to  feed  only  on  one  kind  of 
plant,  while  others  devour  indiscriminately  al- 
most every  tender  and  sapid  vegetable  that  fidls 
in  their  way. 

This  is  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
grasshopper,  and  more  emphatically  so  with  the 
locust,  which,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  may 
be  said  to  devour  every  green  thing.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret,  that  a  department  of  knowl- 
edge so  intimately  associated  with  agriculture,  is 
so  little  attended  to,  and  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Of  the  habits,  and  even  the  names  of  the 
almost  innumerable  insects  that  prey  upon  our 
crops,  we  maybe  said  to  know  comparatively 
nothing.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  If  we  know 
not  the  habitudes  of  our  enemies,  we  shall  scarce- 
ly be  able  to  contend  successfully  with  them  in 
theiY  at frtcks  iroon  our  fields  and  fruits. 


While  the  loathsome  cimex  lectidarius,  com- 
mon bed  or  chinch  bug,  which  infests  the  do-> 
mains  of  the  housewife — obtruding  itself  into 


**&eiies  nered  to  ne&tness  aad  repoM," 

is  cautiously  destroyed,  the  residue  of  the  Hem« 
ipterous  family  is  allowed  the  free  liberty  of  our 
fields  and  gardens,  carrying  ruin  and  destruction 
wherever  they  go.  Patiently  we  replant  where 
they  destroy,  never  reflecting  that  a  few  hours' 
study  would  enable  us,  perhaps,  to  destroy  them, 
and  preserve,  uninfested,  the  produce  of  our  toils* 
and  the  beauty  of  our  fields. 

The  destruction  of  birdf,  which  is  encouraged 
by  many,  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  severe- 
ly deprecated,  as  it  tends  directly  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  vermin  which  prove  so  destructive 
to  many  of  our  most  valuable  fruits  and  field 
products.  A  single  robin — it  is  said — will,  in  one 
season,  destroy  as  many  worms  as  would,  if  per- 
mitted to  feed  upon  our  vegetables  unmolested, 
lay  waste  whole  fields.  Yet  these  useful  labor- 
ers are  massacred  without  pity  or  compunction* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  people*  will  refiect  up- 
on this  matter,  and  introduce  a  proper  and  effeo- 
tual  corrective.  It  certainly  behooves  them  to 
throw  around  their  crops  every  available  protec- 
tion, and  as  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
means  of  securing  this  result,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  preservation  and  protection  of  birds. 


The  Cultivation  op  Tea.— The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  says  that 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Patent  Office  is 
making  preparation  to  test  the  cultivation  of 
tea  in  this  country.  The  seed  will  be  preserved 
in  China  specially  for  this  purpose,  planted  in 
glass  cases  and  shipped  in  October.  By  the 
time  of  their  arrival  here  they  will  have  sufficient- 
ly sprouted  to  be  set  out  in  beds.  After  being 
tested  here,  the  plants,  if  successful,  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  Southern  States.  An  order 
for  a  great  variety  of  seeds  will  also  be  sent  to 
£gypt  in  a  few  days,  through  a  house  in  London. 
This  list  includes  wheati  barley,  rice,  clover,  (Tri- 
folium  Alexandrium,)  &c.  &c.  Arrangements  are 
also  making  to  commence  a  nurser}'  for  the  growth 
of  ornamental  trees  for  the  public  grounds  of  this 
and  other  cities.  They  cap  be  supplied  from  a 
public  nursery  at  one-twentieth  their  present 
cost.  Such  is  the  estimate  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

SoAP-SuDs  poR  Currant  Bushes. — ^A  writer 
in  the  Indiana  Farmer  says  he  has  done  well 
with  currant  bushels.  He  attributes  his  special 
success  to  the  fact  that  he  has  made  a  liberal  use  of 
soap-suds  and  chamber-lye  about  their  roots  in 
the  summer  time.  Some  of  his  bushes  are  seven 
feet  high. 
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Apopi«bxt. — Persons  below  the  middle  height, 
robu8t,«with  large  heads  and  short,  thick  necks, 
are  gener^ly  reco^ized  as  apoplectic  subjects ; 
but  a  foreign  medical  author  asserts  that  it  is 
confined  to  no  particular  conformation  of  the 
body,  all  persons  beinff  alike  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  it  The  predisposing  causes  are  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  the  appetite  in  rich  and  gross  food, 
or  stimulating  drinks,  coupled  with  luxurious  and 
indolent  habits ;  sedentary  employments^  carried 
to  an  undue  length ;  the  habit  of  sleeping,  es- 
pecially in  a  recumbent  posture,  after  a  mil  meal ; 
and  lying  too  long  in  oed.  Persons,  however, 
who  are  predisposed  to  this  disease  should  not 
fail  to  profit  by  the  ^warnings  of  its  approach, 
sach  as  giddiness,  drowsiness,  loes  of  memorv, 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  faltering  of  the  speech, 
&c  Their  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious ; 
and  luxurious  habits  should  be  abandoned,  and 
moderate  exercise  should  be  taken.  AboTe  all, 
they  should  avoid  giving  way  to  their  passions, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  many  persons  have  been 
struck  with  death  in  the  midfst  of  a  fit  of  anger. 
"^Scientific  American. 

Board  of  Agricxjltube. — ^At  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, held  at  Westboro*  on  Wednesday,  Messrs. 
Fay,  Lathrop  and  Qrinnell  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Horse  Show,  at  Springfield, 
on  the  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  September. 
Gov.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  aiid  Messrs. 
Marston,  Wilder,  Atwater,  Sutton,  Flint,  Brooks 
and  French,  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Exhibition  at  Richmond,  Oct.  26th,  27th, 
28th,  29th  and  30th. 


going  to  Europe,  confided  his  daughter  to  my 
charge,  making  me  promise  that  I  would  bring 
her  up  as  I  would  my  own  child.  I  assure  you  I 
feel  the  responsibility  of  the  office. 

Mrs,  F, — ^Ah !  if  you  had  had  my  maternal  ex- 
perience, you  would  have  been  more  careful  in 
guarding  her  from  the  coarse,  vulgar  habits  into 
which  she  has  fallen. 

Miss  M. — Coarse,  vidgar  habits !  There  is  no 
more  lady-like  girl  in  my  school.  What  do  you 
mean,  madam  P 

Mrs,  F. — ^I  mean  what  I  say.  You  need  not 
put  on  that  dignified  air,  miss.  I  know  who  your 
father  was ! 

Miss  M. — ^AU  the  world  may  know  that,  mad- 
am. He  was  a  good  carpenter,  and  an  honest,  in- 
telligent man.  But  let  us  keep  to  the  point. 
What  are  these  coarse,  vulgar  habits  of  which 
you  speak  P 

Mrs,  F. — ^Why,  miss,  when  my  brother-in-law 
sent  Ruth  to  you,  three  years  ago,  she  was  as 
delicate,  refined,  pale-faced  a  child  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  She  could  not  have  weiglxed  more 
than  fifty  pounds.  Now  she  has  doubled  in  weight 
— has  a  brown,  ruddy  complexion,  a  robust  fig- 
ure, and  stands  erect  as  a  May-pole.  The  poor 
child  has  altogether  lost  that  graceful  stoop  which 
I  used  to  admire. 

Miss  Jf.-^But  are  not  all  these  facts  an  evi- 
dence that  she  has  improved  in  health  P 

Mrs.  F, — Health,  indeed !  Who  wants  to  see 
a  coarse,  exuberant  state  of  health  in  an  heiress 
and  a  belle  P  It  may  do  very  well  in  a  washer- 
woman ;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  very  uninterest- 
ing in  Ruth  Fenway. 

Miss  AT. — ^I  differ  from  you  so  entirely  that  it 
seems  absurd  for  me  to  argue  against  your  opin- 
ion. 

Mrs,  F, — Did  you  say  my  opinion  was  absurd, 
miss  P    Did  you  dare  to  say  that  P 

Miss  M, — I  said  no  such  thing.  All  that  you 
have  told  me  of  Ruth's  health  gratifies  me  ex- 
tremely.   My  training  has  been  directed  to  pro- 


Eddt  on  Beb-Cultitre,  and  the  Pkotective 
Bee-Hiye.  By  Hexby  Eddy,  M.  D.,  North 
Bridgewater,  Mass.    This  is    a  neatly-printed 

pamphlet  of  60  pages,  containing  a  good  deal  of  i  ^xLce  tke  very  resuit'^which  you  seem  to  disap- 

valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  Bee-Cul- 1  prove. 

ture.    Dr.  Eddy's  Hive  is  a  good  one,  and  he  is      ^«.  -P.— Your  training  has  made  her  a  romp 

doing  his  feUow-men  much  service  in  disseminat-  — ^  ^^^  ■^«'???'  masculine  girl,  as  brown  as 
^   \.       1  J      v    V  •    J  u    1  one  of  those  German  women  who  spend  their 

mg  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  by  long  prac-  ^^^^  -^  pj^y ng  berries. 


tice  and  earnest  zeal,  in  this  interesting  branch 
of  rural  economy. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


IS  HXAIiTH  PBOFBB  VOB  YOUSG 

Z«  ADISS  ? 
Enter  Mrs.  Flustir  and  Miu  MiHSUX,  meeting. 

Mrs,  Fluster, — ^This  is  Miss  Mendum,  I  believe. 
Miss  Mendum, — ^T^e  same,  madam. 
Mrs.  F. — And  I  am  Mrs.  Fluster. 
Miss  M. — The  aunt  of  my  little  pupil,  Ruth 
Fenway  ? 
Mrs,  F, — ^The  same. 


postulate  with  you  on  the  course  you  are  pursu- 
ing in  regard  to  my  niece's  education. 

Miss  M, — I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  sug- 
gestions.   You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Fenway,  on 


Miss  M, — 'What  has  she  done  to  offend  your 
sense  of  propriety  P 

Mrs,  F, — Wasn't  she  seen  last  Wednesday 
morning,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  zero,  ac- 
tually shoveling  snow  from  the  sidewalk  before 
your  house  P 

Miss  M, — I  saw  it,  madam,  and  delighted  I 
was  to  see  it.  When  I  thought  of  the  poor,  puny 
little  thing,  who  came  to  me  three  winters  ago, 
weak  and  shivering, — and  when  I  looked  upon 
the  active,  graceful  girl,  her  cheeks  glowing  with 
health,  her  Umbs  warm  with  exercise,  braving  the 
cold  and  the  sleet,  tears  of  pleasure  sprang  to 
my  eyes,  and  I  felt  proud  of  my  work. 

Mrs,  F, — ^What  will  you  say,  miss,  to  her  be- 
ing seen  on  Haometac  Pond,  with  skates  on  her 
feet,  moving  at  most  unbecoming  speed  over  the 


Miss  M, — Be  seated,  madam.    (TheysU,)         ^^^    ^^        ^^ ^ 

-Mr*.  i^.-.I  have  come.  Miss  Mendum,  to  ex-lj^^'^and 'drying  TstickYent'a^ 


hand? 

Miss  M. — I  gave  her  the  skates  and  the  stick, 
and  taught  her  the  use  of  them. 

Mrs,  /J*— And  rou  sit  there  and   confess  it! 
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What  would  my  venerable  inBtructress,  Miss  So- 
phonisba  Prim  wood,  haye  said  to  see  one  of  her 
pupils  skating  like  a  boy  ?  She  would  have  faint- 
ed on  the  spot ! 

Miss  M, — Did  she  think  that  the  boys  ought 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  healthful  out-of-door 
exercises  ? 

Mrs.  F, — She  knew  what  belonged  to  a  ladv. 
She  never  would  let  us  walk  out  except  in  single 
file,  with  a  monitress  at  the  head.  An !  she  had 
studied  the  proprieties.  I  am  indebted  to  her  for 
all  my  knowledge  of  deportment.  The  doctor  of 
the  village  called  her  a  model  schoolmistress. 
She  used  to  put  more  business  into  his  hands 
than  all  the  families  in  the  place.  There  was 
hardly  a  dav  that  he  was  not  called  in  to  attend 
some  one  of  the  young  ladies.  Such  recommen- 
dations of  her  seminary  as  he  use4  to  give ! 

Miss  M, — Though  I  cannot  boast,  madam,  of 
the  number  of  my  doctor's  visits,  I  can  boast  of 
those  of  my  market-man. 

Mrs.  F, — I  can  only  pity,  miss,  your  want  of 
refinement.  I  shall  by  and  by  expect  to  see  your 
young  ladies  driving  hoop,  or  plaflng  at  puss-in- 
the-comer. 

Miss  M. — As  soon  as  the  weather  i«  propitious, 
your  expectation  will  be  fulfilled. 

Mrs.  jp'.— Shall  we  see  football  ? 

Miss  M, — The  feminine  dress  forbids.  Besides, 
we  have  more  agreeable  sports.  If  you  will  come 
next  spring,  you  shall  see  how  well  Ruth  can  use 
the  rake  and  hoe.  You  shall  also  see  her  scull  a 
boat  across  the  pond  after  lilies. 

Mrs.  F. — Abominable!  And  vou  encourage 
such  things  t  What  if  she  should  rail  overboard  ? 

Miss  M. — She  would  not  care  much ;  for  Ruth 
is  a  capital  swimmer. 

Mrs.  F. — A  swimmer  ?  My  niece  a  swimmer  P 
Your  treatment  of  her  is  atrocious !  (Rising.) 
What  next,  miss?  Perhaps  pugilism  and  the 
broadsword  exercise ! 

Miss  My  (risinv.) — Well,  to  be  candid,  Ruth 
is  anxious  to  take  lessons  iu  fencing,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  I  shall  let  her  learn  the  principles 
of  the  art. 

Mrs.  F. — ^Worse  and  worse !  If  I  do  not  hear 
of  her  taking  part  in  a  prize-fight,  I  shall  be  glad. 
1  shall  write  to  her  father  at  once,  denouncing 
your  whole  system. 

Miss  M. — You  have  been  anticipated*  He  has 
known  it  these  two  years. 

Mrs.  F. — AVell,  if  he  is  fool  enough  to  submit 
to  it,  I  will  go  among  my  fashionable  acquaintan- 
ces, and  expose  the  whole  thing. 

Miss  M. — You  will  oblige  me  by  so  doing*  It 
will  save  me  some  money  in  advertising* 

Mrs.  F. — Provoking  woman ! 

Miss  M. — Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  you 
are  behind  the  age.  Ill  health  is  getting  to  be 
unfashionable.  Dyspepsia  is  no  passport  to  the 
best  society.  A  cough  is  no  certificate  of  what 
you  would  call  gentility.  Sensible  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  importance  oi  abundant 
air  and  exercise,  not  only  to  boys  and  men,  but 
to  girls  and  women.  To  be  '^interesting,"  a 
young  lady  need  no  longer  cultivate  a  pallid  face, 
or  protest  that  she  is  *'ready  to  die  with  fati^e" 
after  a  walk  of  a  mile.  The  example  of  the  high- 
bred women  of  England,  who  walk  their  eight  or 
ten  miles  a  day,  is  influencing  us  more  and  more. 
So,  if  you  would  be  in  the  fashioni  you  must  give 


up  ^our  antiquated  notions  on  the  subject  of 
feminine  exercise.  ^ 

Mrs.  F. — ^You  are  an  essentially  vulgar  person, 
miss,  and  I  shall  not  bestow  my  superior  cultiva- 
tion upon  you  any  longer.  You  will  soon  find 
what  it  is  to  have  my  disapproval.  [Exit. 

Miss  M. — ^Poor  Mrs.  Fluster !  Her  disappro- 
val has  no  terrors.  Her  recommendation  is  what 
I  dread.  [ExU^g^ 

— Sargenfs  School  Monthly.  T 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Worth  Considering. — ^The  following  para- 
graph from  the  pithy  sayings  of  Ralph  W  •  Em- 
erson, contains  food  for  reflection  for  a  good 
many  ladies  and  fkst  men — ^and  not  for  "  fiut" 
men  only,  but  for  old  "  fogies "  as  well.  We 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern: 

''We  spend  our  income  for  paint  and  paper, 
for  a  hundred  trifles,  I  know  not  what,  and  not 
for  the  things  of  man.  It  is  for  cake  that  we  run 
in  debt ;  'tis  not  the  intellect,  not  the  heart,  not 
beauty,  not  worship,  that  costs  so  much.  We 
dare  not  trust  our  wit  for  making  our  house 
pleasant  to  our  friend,  and  so  we  buy  ice-creams. 
He  is  accustomctd  to  carpets,  and  we  have  not 
sufficient  character  to  put  floor  cloths  out  of  his 
mind  whilst  he  stays  in  the  house,  and  so  we  pile 
the  floor  with  carpets.  Let  a  house  rather  be  a 
temple  for  the  furies  of  Lacedemon,  formidable 
to  all,  which  none  but  a  Spartan  may  enter  or  so 
much  as  behold.  As  soon  as  there  is  society, 
comflts  and  cushions  will  be  left  for  slaves* 


Indian  Bread. — A  lady  contributor  to  the 
Prairie  Farmer  closes  an  article  on  various  sub- 
jects with  the  following  directions  for  cooking 
Indian  bread : — 

«Do  you  know  how  to  make  good,  old-fash- 
ioned Indian  bread  P  Yes !  Well,  do  you  know 
how  to  cook  it  P  I  will  give  you  my  plan.  When 
sufficiently  light*  place  it  in  a  hot  oven ;  put  into 
your  tin  or  copper  boiler  a  pail  full  of  clean  water ; 

glace  it  over  tne  fire ;  have  made  a  wooden  frame, 
ttinff  snugly  into  the  boiler,  on  which  to  place 
your  bread-pans.  This  must  be  high  enough  to 
prevent'the  water  boiling  into  the  pans.  When 
your  bread  has  baked  three-fourths  of  an  hour, 
place  it  in  the  boiler,  cover  tight  and  steam  three 
hours.  The  water  must  not  stop  boiling  until 
the  bread  is  done.  You  will  have  a  nice  loaf 
without  the  hard  crust  formed  by  baking  untO 
done." 

Simple  Cctre  for  Dtsentert. — An  old 
friend  handed  us  the  following  simple  receipt» 
for  publication.  It  has  been  practiced  in  hia 
family  for  many  years,  with  uniform  success,  ev- 
en in  the  most  alarming  stages  of  the  complaint: 
Take  Indian  corn,  roasted  and  ground  in  the 
manner  of  coffee,  (or  coarse  meal  orowned,)  and 
boil  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  prodaoe 
a  strong  liquid  like  coffee,  and  drink  a  teacup 
full,  warm,  two  or  three  times  a  day.    One  day's 

Sractice,  it  is  said,  will  ordinarily  effect  a  cure» — 
iiddletovm  RqmbUcan. 
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ZPTEUBER      i>     the 

•euon  in  which  the 

h  husbandman  gath- 

'era    the    hureat, 

and  rejoicea 

the  fruit  of  hia  W 

bor.      The   grata, 

*    the    email    grains 

I ,'  and  the  early  finite 

I  ^  have  been  aecured, 

\  end  the  bama  are 

I  filled     almost     to 

{    bunting. 

Thia  month  the 

ops,  the  goldei 

tatoes,  the  roots,  the 

es  and  pumpkins,  and 

a  be  hoireated.    The 

her  late,  owing  to  thi 

leather  of  the  latter 

part  of  July  and  the  early  part  of 

Aagust.    But  it  is  well  grown,  and  a  few  weeks 

of  dry,   warm  weather,  will    change  its  rich, 

milk)'  juice   into   starch,    gluten   and   oil,   and 

give  its  hardened  grains  the    color  of  Jjiing 

gold.  What  a  wonderful  chemist  is  nature !   She 

Bnds  everywhere  the  elements  she  needs.    In 

every  leaf,  and  seed  and  fruit,  she  is  at  work  ae* 

lecting,  combining  and  compounding,  that  ihe 

may  provide  food  for  her  vegetable  and  animal 

ofllipring.    A  faithful,  kind  and  assiduous 

she  spares  no  paina,  and  refuses  no  labor, — that 

■he  may  supply  all  their  wants.     And  she  ia  not 

••tia&ed  with  barely  supplying  their  wants,  but 

Uke  an  indulgent  mother,  she  eaters  for  their 

rions  appetites,  and  fhimishes  an  infinite  variety 

to  suit  the  tastes  of  all  g  and  while  ahe  gratifies 

ibe  taste,  she  delights  to  please  the  sight  and  the 


smell,  and  to  awaken  the  love  of  the  heautiftil, 
by  clothing  her  gifts  in  forms  of  beauty,  and  In 
the  richest  hues.  While,  then,  we  luxuriate  up- 
ths  boun^esof  nature,  let  us  learn  the  lessonc 
she  would  teach  us,  and  while  our  lenses  aie 
gratified,  may  our  hearts  be  growing  better. 

The  farmers  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
find  it  the  safer  way  to  cut  up  their  com  as  soon 
the  kernel  is  well  glaied,  and  shock  it  in  the 
field.  This  secures  it  from  the  frost.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  slight  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  grain, 
which  we  might  avoid  were  we  sure  of  good 
weather  to  ripen  iL  But  the  stoker  is  better 
dried  off  in  thia  way,  and  the  additional  security 
against  frost  amply  compensates  for  the  slight 
shrinkage  of  the  kerneL  This  practice,  we  think, 
is  gaining  favor.  Those  that  have  adopted  it 
t  is  no  more  work  to  husk  the  com  and  ae- 
the  stover  than  when  the  stalks  are  cut  and 
made  into  bundles  before  the  com  is  fully  riwi. 
We  think  there  are  many  fields  that  it  will  be 
safest  to  treat  in  this  way,  this  falL 
~  i  sun  is  now  returning  from  his  annual  vis- 

the  north,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  this 
month,  he  will  have  reached  the  equator,  the 
point  from  which  he  started  on  the  20th  of  last 
March,  jast  six  months  ago.  At  that  time,  the 
days  and  nights  will  be  of  equal  length.  From 
then,  till  the  20th  of  December,  the  days  will  be 
growing  shorter,  and  we  shall  enjoy  less  and  lets 
of  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun.  During  the  long 
nights  of  the  northern  la^tudes,  the  earth  loaei 

heat  than  it  receives  in  the  short  daya, 
consequently  the  cold  at  length  becomes  so  1b- 
tense,  and  the  surface  of  the  land  and  the  water 
becomes  so  deeply  froien,  that  the  oblique  rays  tf 
the  aun  are  scarcely  felt  during  the  short  period  of 
his  shining.  If  the  inhabitants  in  these  latitudes 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  long  days  and  c(m- 
tinaal  aunlightin  the  summer,  they  suffer  the  tn- 
convenience  of  short  days,  and  the  absence  of 
sunlight  in  the  winter.  These  advantagea  and 
disadvantages,  the  bittv  and  the  sweet,  the  evil 
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and  the  good,  are  made  to  counterbalance  each 
other  in  this  lifeu 

In  tbia  iaotion  of  our  country  the  fruit  crop  ib 
not  yery  abundant  The  applee,  we  think,  will 
be  of  better  quality,  in  general,  than  they  were 
last  year.  The  early  blossom  promised  an  abun- 
dant crop.  The  deficiency  is  owing  chiefly  to 
the  rayages  of  the  curculio.  This  insect  is  the 
enemy  which  we  haye  most  to  dread.  The  bor- 
er, the  caterpillar,  and  the  canker-worm,  we  can 
encounter  with  some  hope  of  a  successful  result, 
but  the  curculio  seems  to  be  beyond  our  reach. 
It  is  but  recently  that  it  has  attacked  the  apple, 
but  its  ravages  are  now  widely  extended,  and 
what  may  be  the  result  time  only  can  show.  We 
do  not  yet  fully  understand  its  habits.  The  can- 
ker-worm extends  its  deyastations  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  partially,  or  wholly,  disappears. 
Whether  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  curculio, 
future  obseryation  will  ascertain.  If  its  return 
shall  be  constant  and  permanent  like  that  of  the 
caterpillar,  the  prospect  of  profit  from  the  thou- 
sands of  trees  that  haye  been  planted  within 
the  few  years  past  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
But  we  will  not  despair.  If  the  crop  is  not  abun- 
dant, those  we  haye  will  bear  a  better  price,  and 
we  will  hanrest  them  with  the  greater  care. 

ScPTBifBEB  is  a  busy  month.  The  winter 
grain  is  noif  to  be  got  in,  and  the  earlier,  the 
better.  Those  who  neglected  to  seed  down  their 
grass  lands  in  August,  should  do  it  as  early  this 
month  as  possible,  that  it  may  get  well  rooted 
before  the  ground  freezes.  Ditches  should  be 
dug  or  cleared  out  and  a  good  stock  of  mud 
and  peat  thrown  out  for  future  use.  Early  pota- 
toes should  be  dug  this  month.  Rye  and  oats 
.  should  be  threshed,  and  not  left  till  winter  for 
the  mice  to  riot  in.  Look  well  to  your  ruta-bagas 
and  turnips,  and  thin  them  out  where  they  are 
growing  too  thick.  They  will  well  repay  a  little 
care.  Make  your  barn-cellar  secure  against  the 
frost,  that  your  roots  may  be  properly  protected, 
after  they  are  harvested ;  your  stock  will  be 
grateful  for  them  during  the  cold  and  dreary  sea- 
son which  is  approaching. 

We  haye  often  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
yalue  of  the  turnip  crop.  We  wish  we  could 
speak  our  own  yiew  upon  this  subject  in  such 
words  as  would  carry  conyiction  to  the  minds  of 
all  our  brother  farmers.  There  is  no  crop,  unless 
it  be  the  mangel  wurtzel,  so  easily  raised,  and 
probably  no  crop  of  equal  yalue  can  be  raised 
on  the  same  ground,  at  the  same  expen8e«  The 
value  of  turnips  for  fattening  cattle,  for  making 
milk,  or  for  promotinj  the  health  and  thrift  of 
all  kinda  of  stock,  is  not  duly  appreciated  by 
New  England  farmers.  They  have  much  to  learn 
by  experience  upon  this  subject,  and  the  sooner 
they  set  about  it,  the  sooner  will  they  be  con- 


vinced of  its  importance.  Aany  of  our  fanners 
depend  largely  upon  swale  or  meadow  hay  for 
wintering  their  stock.  Could  they  add  to  this  a 
few  hundred  bushels  of  turnips,  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  their  stock  through  in  much  better 
condition  than  they  now  do,  and  they  would 
come  out  in  the  spring  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  not  lose  two  or  three  months  in  the  summer 
recuperating  from  the  loss  of  the  winter.  In 
sheep  culture  the  value  of  the  turnip  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  As  food  for  colts  and  horses  the 
ruta  baga  is  very  important.  •  Put  a  half  bushel 
of  roots  into  a  box  two  feet  square  and  chop 
them  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  sprinkle  a  littks 
meal  or  shorts  over  them,  and  they  will  soon 
learn  to  eat  them  freely.  Try  them  once  and  you 
will  be  satisfied.  Experience  is  the  most  con- 
vincing argument. 

The  present  season  has  taught  us  in  a  forcible 
manner  our  dependence  upon  Providence.  Much 
hay  and  some  grain  have  been  injured  in  the 
making.  The  excessive  rain  and  low  tempera- 
ture have  retarded  many  of  the  crops ;  we  have 
barely  escaped  a  frost,  more  than  once,  when  it 
would  have  been  very  destructive.  The  ripening 
qf  the  corn  is  still  somewhat  preearioua,  but  the 
season  haathus  far  been  remarkably  healthy,  and 
we  have  an  abundant  supply  for  all  our  wants* 

Let  us  then  never  indulge  a  spirit  of  repining 
or  distrust,  but  enjoy  with  thankful  hearts  tbe 
blessings  which  Heaven  beatowib 


F^  Mt  Htm  Bnglqmf  Farmm, 
WHITS  WSXD^-SOW  0BA88  SSBD. 

This  infectious  weed  (white  daisy  it  is  called 
in  some  sections)  has  become  a  standard  nuisance 
on  nearly  every  farm  in  New  England.  Many 
beautiful  fields  areas  white  with  it  as  if  blanched 
with  the  snows  of  mid-winter.  It  was  so  much 
my  abomination,  and  my  lather's  before  me,  that 
every  peering  bloeaom  waa  hunted  out  of  the 
graas-neld,  and  its  roots  spaded  out  as  clean  as 
a  aur^eon  would  trace  the  roots  of  a  cancer  with 
his  microscopic  eye.  Why  tolerate  white  weed 
in  your  grass  field,  any  more  than  weeds  in  your 
garden  or  cornfield  P  If  suffered  to  abide,  it  ba- 
oomes  a  selfish  monopolizer.  In  a  few  yeara  lit- 
tle else  will  grow.  What  is  its  range  of  value  as 
a  hay  crop  P  How  does  the  feeding  stock  thrive 
upon  itP  Will  your  intelligent  farmers  give  us 
light  P  The  writer  may  be  in  the  dark  as  to  its 
nutritioua  qualitieSt 

If  it  is  the  pest  I  judge  it  to  be,  this  is  the 
time  to  put  in  the  Double  Eaffle  Plow  and  give 
it  a  berth  as  near  "Symmes'  Hole''  as  possible. 
If  it  can  make  its  wapr  to  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
I  would  say  good  riddance,  and  many  a  tanner 
would  say  amen. 

Now  upon  tlus  virgin  furrow,  harrow  in  your 
grass  seed  and  your  crop  will  be  doubled  the 
next  year  with  pure  hay,  and  not  white  weed, 
which  cannot  be  called  hay.  No  loss  of  time  or 
of  a  crop. 
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The  Michigan  of  Double  Eagle  Plow,  with  its 
Aim  sward  motikl>boaYd  and  the  large  mould- 
board,  buriet  it  so  deep,  leariag  the  furrow  pul- 
Terized  even,  and  in  fit  condition  to  plfint  com — 
is  far  ahead  of  the  other  good  plows  that  turn  a 
solid  slice  fUrrow.  Your  readers  will  have  ob- 
eerved  how  quick  twiteh  grass  will  start  up  be- 
tween the  funrowB  of  the  common  plow*  (^et  I 
should  use  it  to  bury  white  weed  if  the  other 
could  not  be  obtained,)  but  with  the  Double  Ea- 
gle, as  I  have  seen  it  work,  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that  even  twitch  grass  could  find  its  way 
out,  it  is  so  thoroughly  rolled  over  and  packed 
deep  ior  the  bottom  of  the  fbrrow  by  the  large 
mould-board. 

Plowinff,^  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  most  significant 
word,  and  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  fanner, 
nor  to  this  first  best  implement  of  husbandry. 
Pofitidans  plow— the  clergy  plow — government 
plow*—- (comment  is  uiuteeesaary,)  but  the  fkr- 
mer  knows  the  genuine  plow,  and  its  legitimate, 
proper  uses.  Ail  mankmd  should  know  it  bet- 
ter.  It  opens  the  way  to  seed  time,and  has  pre- 
pared us  with  refreshing  harvest 

I  wonld  say,  plow  d^p  on  all  soils.  Youm(r|r 
not  agree  with  me,  but  tke  roots  of  vegetable  life 
are  always  sinking  and  seeking  for  nourishment 
and  will  surely  find  it.  The  deep-buried  mould 
in  shallow  lands  would  be  more  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, less  liable  to  be  driven  by  fierce  winds,  less 
acted  upon  by  the  seovching  sun,  and  by  continu- 
ous plowing  beoomea  a  weQ  incorporated  depth 
of  soil. 

When  a  boy,  my  father  cautioned  me  ''not  to 
'  plow  up  the  yellow  dirt."  I  am  now  convinced 
the  ''yellow  dirt**  should  come  up  and  the  soil  go 
down  with  the  manure.  Evaporation  is  rapid  on 
such  soil,  and  vegetable  contact  would  make  in- 
creased growth  and  a  more  abundant  harvest. 
The  farmer  can  easily  test  the  principle.  A  little 
more  team  will  be  required  to  plow  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep  than  five  to  six  inches.  Surely,  there 
can  be  no  danger  in  making  the  experiment. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow  grass  seed. 

Brooldffn,  Aug.,  1658.  H.  PoOR. 


HOW  DBivnro  afvbotb  thb  msat  ov 

NJBJlT  OATTIiS. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  Western  grazier's 
preference  for  the  Durhams,  as  thev  drove  them 
over  the  mountains.  The  fat  of  all  cattle  is  the 
first  to  run  off,  the  fine  particles  mixed  through 
the  fiesh  of  the  first — ^the  kidney  being  coated 
over  and  more  solid,  holding  out  longer,  and  the 
'  red  meat  being  the  last  to  fall.  One  accustomed 
to  driving,  fattening  and  slaughtering,  could  de- 
tect a  drove  of  "drifted^  cattle  from  those  taken 
fresh  from  the  pastures,  by  seeing  them  pass  on 
vender  road,  as  well  as  the  skilfm  butcher  could 
by  handling  them,  and  idthouch  the  "drift"  cat- 
tle might  nave  much  more  kidney  tallow,  the 
meat  would  be  as  poor  as  wood ;  and,  instead  of 
being  red,  would  oe  as  blue  as  a  whet-stone ; 
whilst  those  taken  fresh  frt>m  the  pasture  or  stall, 
if  not  so  fat,  would  make  more  juicy,  tender  and 
sweeter  beef.  If  you  see  a  lot  of  cattle  in  the 
field  or  elsewhere,  with  good  shoulders,  or  rath- 
er what  a  butdier  would  term  showing  his  shoul- 
der 10  the  ear,  without  any  flank,  rest  assured 
that  they  have  been  "driftea,"  or  in  some  way  in- 


judiciously handled  for  slaugbtering ;  for  if  there 
IS  no  fiank,  there  is  not  much  fat.  A  poor  bul- 
lock doea  not  wear  a  good  shoulder  longer  than 
to  get  rid  of  his  fatt  and  the  tenderest  parts  of 
his  fiesh,  and  the  neck  and  round,  would  be  the 
only  parts  of  such  a  bullock  left  for  a  steak. — 
Major  DickinsorCs  Pen-Yan  Address* 


THB  FALIiAOT  OIP  PBBMATI7BB  SDIX- 

OATIOHT. 

When  we  are  considering  the  health  of  children 
it  is  imperative  not  to  omit  the  importance  of 
keeping  their  brainefaUow,  as  U  weret  for  several 
of  the  Jirsi  years  of  thfiir  existence^  ^  The  mischief 
perpetrated  by  a  contrary  coursay  in  the  shape  of 
haa  health,  peecish  temper  and  developed  vanMU,  U 
incalculable.  Some  infant  prodigy,  which  is  a 
standard  of  mischief  throughout  its  neighbor- 
hood, misleads  them.  But  parents  may  be  as- 
sured that  this  early  work  is  not  by  any  means 
all  gain,  even  in  the  way  of  work.  I  au^peot  it 
is  a  loss ;  and  that  children  who  begin  their  edu- 
cation late,  as  it  would  be  called,  wUl  rapidly 
overtake  those  who  have  been  in  harness  long 
before  them.  ^ 

And  what* advantage  can  it  be  that  a  child 
knows  more  at  six  years  old  than  its  compeers, 
especially  if  this  is  to  be  gained  by  a  sacrince  of 
health,  which  may  never  be  regained  ?  There 
may  be  some  excuse  for  this  early  book-work  in 
the  caae  of  those  children  who  are  to  live  by 
manual  labor.  It  is  F^orth  while,  pechapa,  to  run 
the  risk  of  some  physical  injury  to.  th^m*  having 
only  their  early  years  in  which  we  can  teach  them 
hook-knowledge.  The  chance  of  mischief,  too, 
will  be  lets,  being  more  likely  to  be  counteracted 
by  their  after  life.  But  for  a  child  who  ia  to  be 
at  book- work  for  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  its 
life,  what  folly  it  is  to  exhaust  in  the  least  its 
mental  energy,  which,  after  all,  is  its  surest  im- 
plement 

A  similar  course  of  argument  applies  to  taking 
children  early  to  church,  and  to  over-developing 
their  minds  in  any  way.  There  is  no  knowing, 
moreover,  the  disgust  and  weariness  that  may 
grow  up  in  the  minds  of  young  persons  from 
their  attention  being  prematurely  claimed. 


Correct  Speaking. — We  advise  all  young 
people  to  acquire  in  early  life  the  habit  of  using 
good  language,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  and 
to  abandon  as  early  as  possibly  any  use  of  slang 
words  and  phrases.  The  longer  they  live,  the 
more  difficult  the  acquisition  of  good  language 
will  be;  and  if  the  golden  age  of  youth,  the 
proper  season  for  the  acquisition  of  language,  be 
passed  in  its  abuse,  the  unfortunate  \'{ctim  of  ne- 
glected education  is,  very  probably,  doomed  to 
talk  slang  for  life.  Money  is  not  necessary  to 
procure  this  education.    Every  man  has  it  in  his 

Eower.  He  has  merely  to  use  the  language  which 
e  reads,  instead  of  the  slang  which  he  hears ;  to 
form  his  taste  from  the  best  speakers  and  poets 
of  the  country ;  to  treasure  up  choice  phrases  in 
his  memory,  and  habituate  himself  to  tneir  use — 
avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  that  pedantic  pre- 
cision and  bombast  which  show  rattier  the  weak- 
ness of  a  vain  ambition  than  the  polish  of  an 
educated  mind. — Star. 
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UBBFTTXi  KKOWIiXDOS  BBBFECTINa 
THE  VBQBTABIiB  FOOD  OF  MAI7. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1857, 
the  Rev.  H.-Wood,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  addressed 
the  distinguished  Dr.  S^.  L.  Dana,  reauesting  in- 
formation relating  to  the  cheapest  ana  best  kinds 
of  food.  The  answer  of  Dr.  Dana  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  MediccU  World ;  it  is  scientific — ^as 
mieht  be  expected,  coming  from  such  high  chem- 
ical and  physiological  authority ;  and  it  also  con- 
tains much  useful  information,  little  known  to 
the  community  in  general.  We  will  endeavor  to 
present  the  substance  of  its  most  important 
points,  because  we  believe  such  knowledge  should 
be  circulated  through  every  comer  of  the  world, 
concerning,  as  it  does,  the  welfore  of  every  human 
beinff. 

It  nas  been  laid  down  as  a  law  of  physiological 
chemistry  that  all  food  serves  two  distinct  pur- 
poses ;  one  part,  for  buildinff  the  body,  forms  the 
blood  out  of  which  come  all  the  animal  tissues ; 
the  other  part  forms  fat,  and  furnishes  the  fuel  by 
which  the  animal  heat  is  kept  up  through  the 
process  of  breathing.  Food  contains  flesh,  blood, 
and  tissue  formers  m  proportion  to  their  amount 
of  nitrogen.  When  onemistry,  therefore,  deter- 
mines tne  amount  of  nitrogen  in  any  kind  of 
food,  it  expresses  the  relative  value  of  that  food 
for  these  purposes.  The  starch,  gum,  fat,  sugar, 
and  water,  and  occasionally  a  portion  of  woody 
fiber  of  grain,  rarely  minister  to  the  wants  of 
nutrition.  These  substances  are  the  fuel  formers, 
out  of  which  fat  may  be  formed,  which  is  as  es- 
sential as  blood.  Ten  parts  of  fat  are  equal  to 
twenty-four  parts  of  starch,  grape,  and  milk  sugar 
in  heating  power. 

Life  cannot  long  be  maintained  by  any  food 
that  fulfils  only  one  part  of  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion. A  man  fed  only  on  that  food  which  forms 
blood  and  tissue  soon  dies  of  starvation,  and  so 
does  the  man  that  is  only  fed  on  fuel-forming 
food ;  and  if  a  man  is  deprived  of  certain  salts, 
such  as  common  salt,  compounds  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron,  he  cannot  long  survive.  And  even  if  fed 
on  all  these  three  classes  of  substances,  he  will 
die  of  starvation,  unless  allowed  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  ready  formed  fat,  in  addition  to  the 
rat  that  may  be  formed  out  of  the  other  elements 
of  his  food. 

Nature  has  taught  us  the  type  of  our  food,  viz., 
milk.  It  contains  the  essentials  of  four  great 
groups  of  substances  on  which  nutrition  in  its 
widest  sense  depends.  The  ehments  of  milk  are 
1st.  Curd,  whicn  is  a  blood  former ;  it  contains 
all  the  nitrogen  and  all  the  sulphur.  2d,  Butter , 
which  is  fat.  3d,  Sugar,  which  is  a  fuel  former 
or  heater.  4th,  Salts — soluble  and  insoluble — the 
earth  of  bones,  potash,  soda,  and  phosporic  acid. 

Such  are  the  substances  which  Nature  has  pre- 
pared for  our  first  food — a  mixture  of  four  groups 
of  substances.  To  suit  human  wants,  according 
to  its  age,  we  should  imitate  this  best  natural 
mixture  of  these  substances  designed  as  the  food 
of  man* 

In  vegetable  and  animal  food  there  are  sub- 
stances representing  thone  contained  in  milk. 
Dr.  Dana  merely  alludes  to  those  of  fish  and  flesh, 
and  states  (which  is  somr thing  new  to  most  per- 
sons) that  the  flesh  of  fi«h  contains  the  same 


amount  of  nutrient  matter,  as  tbe  flesh  of  oxen. 
Albumen  forms  gristle,  sinews,  membrane,  mus- 
cle, nails,  and  is  found  in  the  nerve  tubes.  Fat 
is  a  lubricant,  assists  to  form  cells,  and  it  forms 
part  and  parcel  of  all  the  chemical  changes  which 
the  body  undergoes,  and  is  required  for  more 
purposes  than  merely  heating  the  body.  Sugar 
never  forms  part  of  the  animal  tissues,  but  it  per- 
forms an  important  oflice  in  the  changes  of  all 
these  tissues.  It  forms  lactic  acid,  and  contrib- 
utes largely  to  the  formation  of  fat. 

The  waste  of  anything  essential  to  life,  and  aQ 
its  healthy  functions  must  be  supplied  by  a  like 
substance.  Food,  therefore,  is  nutritious  just  in 
proportion  as  ilt  contains  the  elements,  properly 
mixed,  which  go  to  sustain  the  body  and  supply 
its  waste.  '\^at  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food 
for  this  purpose  ?  This  is  a  great  question,  and 
one  respecting  wluch  much  reliable  information 
has  been  wanting. 

Wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  rice,  and  buckwheat, 
are  the  principal  grains  used  in  our  country  for 
food.  Wheat  holds  the  highest  place  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  its  finest  flour — ^that  which  is  deprived 
of  most  bran — ^is  the  dearest  and  the  most  ad- 
mired. This  cherished  flour — ^the  costliest — ^is 
lictuallv  the  least  valuable  for  food.  The  fat  and 
salts  of  wheat  reside  chiefly  in  the  bran,  and  the 
flour  deprived  of  those,  does  not  contain  well- 
mixed  nutrient  matter. 

Dr.  Dana  places  Indian  com  and  rve  above 
wheat  for  our  food,  and  he  surr  rises  us  by  giving 
oatmeal  the  highest  place  of  all — it  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  albumen,  its  starch  is  equal  to 
that  of  fine  wheat  flour,  and  its  fat  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  cereal  grain.  Buckwheat  and  rice 
are  poor  articles  of  food  ;  one  pound  of  beans  is 
equal  to  three  and  a  half  of  rice  or  potatoes. 
Cabbage  contains  a  great  amounf  of  albumen, 
but  no  fat,  sugar  or  sms,  but  it  is  excellent  for 
mixing  with  other  substances,  such  as  potatoes, 
which  contain  these.  Oatmeal  cake,  bean  and 
pea  soup,  baked  beans,  Indian  meal  pudding 
sweetened  with  molasses,  are  the  vegetaole  food 
which  he  esteems  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  for 
common  and  general  use. — Scientific  American, 


TOMATOES— SUPPOBTIITG  AKD   BHORT- 

ENINQ  IN. 

Few  gardens  are  now  found  unsupplied  with 
tomatoes,  but  very  few  persons  take  pains  to  cul- 
tivate them.  The  vines  are  usually  left  to  strag- 
gle ad  lff>iiuin.  This  is  both  bad  economy  and 
bad  taste.  If  tomatoes  are  planted  in  rows,  a 
convenient  plan  is  to  put  up  stakes  on  both  sides 
of  each  row,  and  nail  on  horizontal  strips  or  slate 
to  keep  the  vines  perpendicular.  They  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  three  to  five  feet.  By 
this  means  the  vines  will  show  much  better,  es- 
pecially when  covered  with  ripened  fruit  cluster- 
ing thickly  upon  the  sides.  The  fruit  itself  will 
be  much  superior  to  that  matured  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  shade.  Strong  twine  or  wires  may  be 
substituted  for  the  horizontal  slats.  A  cheaper 
process  of  supporting  tomatoes  is  to  bush  them, 
in  the  same  manner  that  beans  or  peas  are  treat- 
ed. Our  own  tomatoes  are  planted  around  the 
border  of  the  garden,  and  trained  upon  the  fence, 
the  vines  being  upheld  by  strips  of  leather,  dou- 
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bled  around  the  stalks  axtd  fastened  to  the  fence 
with  small  nails. 

Tomatoes  are  also  benefited  by  shortening  in. 
Three-fourths  of  the  mature  fruit  is  produced 
upon  a  small  part  of  the  vine  nearest  to  the  root, 
say  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  length.  It  is 
recommended  to  stop  the  further  development 
of  vines  after  a  fair  supply  of  fruit  is  set,  by 
clipping  off  the  vines  growing  beyond.  The 
clipping  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  a  sup- 
ply of  foliage  is  required  to  gather  food  from  the 
air.  One  of  the  most  successful  cultivators^  in 
our  acouaintance  made  it  a  rule  to  let  no  vine 
extend  beyond  four  feet  from  its  root. — Am,  Ag- 
ricuUurist,  « 

Jbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BAXTBB  OK  XXOXSB  OW  VOOD»  OB 
QJLTJTTOJrr. 

*<Living  like  a  beast,"  says  Richard  Baxter, 
''will  at  last  make  men  judge  like  beasts ;  and 
will  brutify  their  brains  as  well  as  their  bellies." 

And  hence  it  is,  as  he  very  fairly  infers,  that 
to  say,  "I  feel  it  do  me  no  harm,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  excess,  is  the  saying  of  an  idiot  Or  it  is 
like  him  who  would  go  into  a  pest-house  and  say 
I  feel  it  do  me  no  harm.  But  within  a  few  days 
or  weeks  he  will  feel  it  It  is  as  if  the  beginning 
of  a  consumption  were  no  hurt  to  people  because 
they  feel  it  not"  "Most  people,"  he  adds,  ''have 
no  considerable  knowledge  what  measure  {quan" 
tity)  is  best  for  them ;  but  the  common  rule  that 
they  judge  by  is  their  appetite.  They  think  they 
have  eaten  enough  when  they  have  eaten  as  long 
as  they  listed,  and  not  before.  K  thej  could  eat 
more,  with  an  appetite,  and  not  Ret  sick  after  it, 
they  would  never  think  they  had  been  guilty  of 
gluttony,  or  of  excess." 

He  next  proceeds  to  lay  down  some  general  di- 
rections for  our  conduct  in  this  matter,  which  are 
60  striking  that  I  copy  them,  with  merely  a  few 
passing  comments  in  parentheses. 

"First,  therefore,  you  must  know  that  appetite 
is  not  to  be  your  rule  or  measure,  either  for  quan- 
tity, quality,  or  time.  For  it  is  irrational ;  and 
reason  is  your  ruling  faculty,  if  yon  are  men.  In- 
deed it  (appetite)  dependeth  much  on  the  tem- 
perature or  the  body  and  the  humors  and  dis- 
eases of  it ;  and  not  merely  on  the  natural  need 
of  food.  A  man  in  a  dropsy  is  most  thirsty  that 
hath  least  cause  to  drink ;  though  frequently,  in 
a  putrid  or  malignant  fever,  a  drauffht  of  cold 
dnnk  would  probably  be  death,  yet  the  appetite 
desireth  it,  nevertheless.  Stomachs  that  have  ac- 
rid humors  have  commonly  a  strong  {activef  rath- 
er) appetite,  be  the  digestion  never  so  weak ;  and 
most  of  them  could  eat  with  an  appetite  about 
twice  as  much  as  they  ought  to  eat  And,  on  the 
contrary,  some  others  desire  not  so  much  as  is 
necessar}'  to  their  sustenance,  and  must  be  urged 
to  eat  against  their  appetite. 
*  "But,  again,  most  healthful  people  in  the  world 
have  an  appetite  to  much  more  toan  nature  can 
well  digest ;  and  would  kill  themselves  if  the^ 
pleased  their  appetites  (t.  e.,  made  it  there  busi- 
ness to  please  their  appetite.)  For  God  never 
gave  man  his  appetite  to  be  the  measure  of  his 
eatiiig  or  drinking,  but  to  make  that  grateful  to 
him,  which  reason  biddeth  him  take.  Man's  ap- 
.petite,  you  know*  is  not  now  so  sound  and  regu- 


lar as  it  was  before  the  fall )  but  is  g[rown  more 
rebellious  and  uneasy  and  diseased,  aJs  the  body 
is ;  and  therefore  it  is  now  much  more  unfit  to  be 
our  measure  than  it  then  was.  You  see  it  even 
in  swine,  (P)  and  many  greedy  children,  that 
would  presently  kill  themselves  if  they  had  not 
the  reason  of  others  to  rule  them. 

"Finally,  poison  itself  mar  be  as  delightful  to 
the  appetite  as  food,  and  aangerous  meats  as 
those  that  are  most  wholesome.  So  that  it  is 
most  certain  that  appetite  is  not  to  be  the  meat' 
ure  fas  appetite  regards  quantity  of  a  man.)  Yet 
this  is  true  withal,  than  when  reason  hath  noth- 
ing against  it,  then  an  appetite  showeth  what 
Nature  taketh  to  be  most  agreeable  to  itself,  and 
Reason,  therefore,  if  it  have  nothing  against  it, 
hath  something  for  it" 

Nowhere,  in  the  whole  compass  of  my  reading, 
have  I  met  with  sounder  views — ^more  in  accor- 
dance, I  mean,  with  the  laws  of  man's  constitu- 
tion, as  inteipreted  by  science  and  experience— 
than  those  of  Mr.  Baxter.  His  position  that  'Hiv- 
ing like  beasts  makes  us  judge  uke  beasts,"  is  not 
more  striking  than  it  is  teuMle ;  and  perhaps  his 
broad  statement  that  '*Qod  never  gave  man  his 
appetite  to  be  the  measure  of  his  eating  or  drink- 
ing, but  to  make  that  grateful  to  him  which 
Reason  biddeth  him  to  take,"  may  have  much 
more  of  truth  in  it,  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose. 

In  any  event,  notMng  can  be  clearer  to  my 
own  mind  though  nothing  should  be  more  para- 
doxical to  others,  than  that  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  our  appetites  as  regards  "quantity,  quuity  or 
time."  Tnis  doctrine  of  Mr.  Baxter  is  certainly 
sound  and  defensible.  And  there  is  a  plain  rea^ 
son  for  this.  While  the  animals  below  man  are 
left  to  the  direction  of  mere  instinct,  this  in  man 
subserves  his  purpose  no  longer  than  till  his  rea- 
son is  developed  and  has  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come its  substitute.  As  reason  takes  pofsession, 
instinct  dies  out  In  the  fully  developed  aduH, 
instinct  is  powerless. 

As  adults,  therefore,  as  creatures  of  reason 
and  not  of  instincts  we  are  to  ask  our  heads 
and  not  our  stomachs  or  an?  of  <rar  inferior  or- 
gans what  we  should  do.  These  latter  have  nei- 
ther eyes  nor  ears ;  but  the  former  has  both. 
Besides  its  elevated  position  in  Uie  physical  hu* 
man  domain  is  favorable  to  tlieir  exercise.  In 
other  words,  we  are  never,  as  mature  reasoning 
men  and  women,  to  ask,  first,  what  is  agreeable 
to  our  instinctive  feeling-'-our  perhaps  perverted 
tastes  —but  simply  what  is  right  Tne  question, 
to  young  or  old,  what  do  yon  like,  or  do  you-like 
this  or  that,  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  heard ; 
and  never  in  the  first  place.  The  first  question, 
I  repeat,  is  what  is  right  That  being  ascertained, 
the  full  measure  of  mere  agreeableness,  Heaven's 
own  measure — ^is  sure  to  come  in  its  train. 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  mankind  persist  in  ask- 
ing as  the  first  question  in  all  these  things— who 
will  show  us  any  good,  or  what  is  most  agreeable. 
Professed  disciples  of  Christ,  in  instances  almost 
innumerable,  ask  their  own  appetites,  tiieir  fallen 
appetites  or  stomachs,  as  Mr.  Baxter  (wlls  them, 
wnat  is  liked  or  what  is  relished,  not  what  Ood 
would  have  done.  Thevseek  to  please  them- 
selves, not  to  please  Ood.  Is  this  Christiamty  ? 
Is  it  favorable  to  our  growth  in  grace,  supposing 
us  to  be  Christians P  What  t  urowing  mjmoe 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  /eaos  C£rist 
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when  insteiid  of  doing,  like  Him,  the  will  of  our 
Father  in'  Heaven,  we  do  our  own  will  three- 
quarters  of  the  time  ?  For  he  who  makes  his 
own  natural  preferenoes,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
the  measure  or  rule  of  'his  conduct  with  regara 
to  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  will  not  atop 
here.  He  will  be  led  gradually,  perhaps  insensi- 
bly, to  ask  his  own  perverted  preferences  about 
every  thinff  else,  in  tne  ordinary  routine  of  daily 
life;  our  dress,  our  society,  our  conversation, 
our  mannom  and  habits.  And  what  is  that  Chris- 
tianity worth  which  only  leads  us  to  regard  the 
will  or  pleasure  of  God  oh  occasions,  whose  ag- 
gregate scarcely  makes  up  one-fourth  of  our  ex- 
istence P  Are  we  under  no  sort  of  obligation  to 
give  heed  to  the  injuncliota,  "Whether,  therefore, 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  OodP" 

Mx,  Addison,  who  was  by  no  means  too  fully 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  pleasing  God,  says  in 
relation  to  the  gratification  of  our  appetites  and 
passions  uid  tastes,  **Fbi  upon  irhat  is  best  for 
you  and  ouatom  will  soon  uukt  it  agreeableu" 
Here  philosophy  and  Christianity  meet  hand  in 
hand.  They  point  to  one  and  the  same.  They 
do  not  teach  us  to  ask  what  we  like  or  what  per- 
verted appetites  or  passions  or  tastes  or  relishes 
in  others  would  leaa  them  to  like}  but,  rather, 
what  God  likes — what  he  would  have  us  do,  or 
in  other  words,  what  is  right  For  the  pleasure, 
having  done  what  is  right,  we  may  ftilly  trust. 


Strawberries,  I  speak  of  garden  culture,  do  not 
need  high  manuring,  but  they  do  require  a  deep 
soil,  undisturbed  roots  and  moisture.  A  straw- 
berry root  will  run  into  the  earth  about  as  far  as 
it  finds  a  loose  soil.  I  have  known  good  crops 
from  beds  treated  as  above,  five  years  in  succes- 
sion. The  above  is  of  no  use  to  those  skilled  in 
the  culture,  but  may  be  useful  to  many  who  have 
small  bits  of  land,  and  would  like  a  few  strawber- 
ries of  their  own,  if  they  knew  it  is  as  easy  ^o 
raise  a  bushel  of  strawberries,  as  a  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes, and  at  a  not  much  larger  outiay  of  labor 
and  land.  The  watering  mav  be  wholly  omitted, 
not  being  necessary,  but  still  highly  beneficiaL 

Bpstjn,  July  10, 1858.       M.  f .  buNCKLEE. 


Flw  the  Ifew  BngUmd  Pktrmer» 

▲K  XABT  WAY  TO  BAI8B  STBAW- 

BBBBIES. 


For  ike  Ntw  Bmgltmd  Farmer, 
THB  Vrm&T  V8.  ITDW  VSQilUkJXJ}. 

Mlu  Editor  :~It  is  taid  that  <<naturtt  has  im- 
planted within  the  bosom  of  all  men  a  love  for 
the  land  of  thdr  birtli,''  an  afieotion  for  onc^ 
oouivtry.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  is  a 
strong  desire  in  most  men  to  be  the  owner  of 
land.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  a  man  cannot  be 
a  true  man,  and  feel  such  in  all  his  dignity,  unlen 
he  is  a  free-holder^—^  land-owner ;  this  at  on#e 
elevates  him  in  his  own  estimation,  and  more  4Mr 
less  by  the  community.  Seeinpp,  then,  that  all 
men  are  possessed  with  this  feeling,  the  Question 
is,  how  can  they  satisfy  this  feeling  P  Of  course, 
there  are  many  ways  by  which  it  can  be  done. 
Earning  it  at  home,  or  going  West  to  do  it.  I 
propose  saying  a  few  words  about  going  dom/n 
ilatt,  instead  of  going  West. 

Having  had  a  touch  of  the  western  fever,  I  en- 


Any  one  can  raise  a  few  boxes  of  strawberries, 
which  will  add  to  their  pleasure  and  comfort.  In  I  tered  into  a  careful  estimate  of  the  advantages  of- 


the  early  part  of  August,  prepare  a  bed  as  you 
would  to  sow  beets,  three  leet  wide,  and  as  long 
as  you  please.  Spade  it  up  thoroughly  at  least  a 
foot  and  a  half  deep,  ana  better  if  two  feet  in 
depth.  Set  as  you  would  cabbages,  Brighton 
Pine,  Jenny  Lind,  or  early  Virginia  plants,  two 
rows,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart  each  way.  If 
you  can  easily  get  saw-dust,  or  old  tan,  or  spent 
tan  from  the  tan<yard,  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
your  bed  with  it  two  inches  deep,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  set  out  your  plants,  placing  it  carefelly 
around  and  dose  to  the  plant,  but  not  burying 
its  leaves.  If  you  cannot  get  saw*dust  or  tan,  lay 
on  a  thick  coating  of  salt  hav,  or  rowen,  but  be- 
ware of  any  covering  which  has  either  seeds  or 
roots  in  it.  Water  the  plants  well,  with  soap- 
-auds,  or  water,  during  the  dry  weather  of  August 
and  September ;  pinch  off  tiie  runners  when  they 
beffin  to  run.  Protect  them  ixom  the  winter  by 
a  loose  coating  of  coarse  straw,  which  allow  to 
remain  till  A{»ril«  If  the  spring  is  dry,  water 
.them  occasionally,  and  pull  up  all  weeds  and  grass 
that  make  their  appearance  before  the  strawber- 
ries blossom,  but  do  not  dig,  or  fork  up  the  soil, 
nor  disturb  the  roots  of  your  plants ;  drendii 
them  thoroughly  with  water  two  or  three  times 
after  the  berries  have  set.  The  first  summer  you 
will  have  strawberries  enough  to  repay  you  for 
your  labor;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sum- 
mers Tou  will  have  an  abundant  orop,  and  with 
miarcefy  any  labor  except  weeing  and  thinning 
the  plants  a  litUe  in  autumn,  and  weeding  a  lit- 
^tle  in  spring. 


fered  in  New  Enelandand  ^the  West  So  far  as 
land  is  ooncemed,  it  is  cheap  in  either ;  but  ta- 
ken aa  a  whole,  as  going  into  farming  as  a  Bkeam 
of  getting  a  living  and  profit,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  advantages  are  altogether  in 
favor  of  New  England.  To  make  a  long  calcu- 
lation short,  I  estimate  the  pros  and  cons  some- 
thing in  this  way.  I  conclude  to  go  West,  and 
in  order  to  get  me  a  farm  at  government  price,  I 
have  got  to  go  a  long  distance  from  the  larger 
towns  and  villages.  Here  I  find  land  enough  truly, 
pood  land,  there  is  none  better  out  door,  and  this 
IS  all.  No  roads,  no  f^ces,  no  buildings,  no 
school-houses,  no  churches,  no  stores,  in  fiict,  ^ito 
nothing^  but  land.  Now,  then,  I  conclude  that  be- 
fore my  farm  is  worth  much,  all  these  must  be 
within  a  respectable  distance,  and  I  have  got  to 
do  my  part  towards  having  them,  and  by  the  time 
I  can  enjoy  my  ftum  with  all  these  privileges,  it 
will  have  cost  ma  quite  a  fortune^  There  is  no  fim- 
oy  here,  but  an  actual  realitjr,  what  every  Western 
farmer  knows,  or  is  learning  every  day.  Now 
take  the  same  money  which  the  Western  farm 
costs,  and  go  into  any  of  our  New  England  States, 
and  it  wiU  buy  a fbrm  good  enough lor  anybody, 
and  leave  money  enough  io  put  at  interest^,  to 
carry  on  your  farm  wiui  as  much  profit,  and.  I 
think  with  greater  profits,  than  the  Western  farm 
can  produce.  And  this,  too,  without  a  sacrifice 
of '  some  of  those  things  which  add  so  much  to 
our  eomfort  and  happiness  in  this  life,  such  as 
old  friends  and  associations. 
I  beg  of  our  young  men,  before  they  decide  to 
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go  West,  to  think  on  these  things,  and  in  this 
particular  "let  your  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men."  I  have  lately  seen  a  short  artide  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  papers,  about  the  unoccu- 
pied lands  in' the  State  of  Maine.  Here  are  lands, 
according  to  all  aoeounts,  of  the  very  highest  or- 
der, which  can  be  bought  cheap  enough  to  satisfy 
a  Jew ;  they  are  not  "clear  out  of  the  world,"  but 
in  ffood  old  New  England,  near  a  good  market, 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  advantages  and  bless- 
ings of  an  old  civilized  community.  Now  if  any 
Toung  or  old  man  has  the  western  fever,  and  is 
bound  to  go  somewhere-^I  would  advise  him  to 
take  a  strong  dose  of  ''Down  East,"  and  look  at 
these  unoccupied  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
King  Oak  Hill,  1858.  Nobfolk. 


PBOPUOTIVS  7ABM8. 

To  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  history  and 
•tatistics  of  English  husbandry,  the  surprising 
^nroduotiveneas  of  the  lands  of  that  country  will 
appear  incredible.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
cultivated  lands  in  England  and  Ireland  are 
rented  to  tenants  who  pay  usually  from  four  to 
five  pounds  sterling,  about  twenty-five  dollars, 
per  acre  annual  rent 

Where  is  the  farmer  in  this  country  who  could 
^live"  under  such  a  burden  P 

Here,  a  farm  containing  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred  acres,  is  often  fented  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  doliar»-<«ad  sometimes  less—- and  even  at 
this  rate  the  tenant  has  a  hard  task  I  The  culti- 
vation, even  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
^cres  in  grass,  will  little  more  than  pt^  the  rent 
and  taxes ;  but  in  England,  the  result  is  wide- 
ly difierent.  The  tenant  who  there  pays  five 
pounds  sterling,  per  acre,  annual  rent,  and  finds 
all  appliances,  obtains  not  only  the  means  of  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  but  wealth,  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  calling  which  here  would  doom 
him  to  want  and  destitution,  and  ultimately, 
death,  unless  assisted  by  the  town. 

In  1811,  Mirwin  estimated  the  produce  of  one 
English  farm  of  890  acres  at  £8,578-^or  $38,000 ! 
The  (quantity  of  manure  applied  was  13,746  one 
horse  cart  loads  in  one  year ;  and  10,250  the  next ! 

Now  admitting  the  rent  of  this  farm  to  be  but 
$12,00  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  the  manure  and 
its  application  $12,00  more,  and  if  to  these  sums 
we  add,  for  interest  or  expenses,  taxes>  and  vari- 
ous contingent  expenses  of  cultivation,  &o., 
$12,00  more,  we  shall  find,  upon  striking  the  bal- 
ance,  that  there  will  remain  a  profit  of  $10,00  per 
acre — amounting  in  the  gross  aggregate  to  the 
sum  of  $10^000  clear  gain  to  the  occupant  in  a 
single  year ! 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  a  hay  fkrm,  compris- 
ing 160  acres,  was  rented.  The  rental,  in  this  in- 
ttahce,  was  $12,00  per  acre — amounting  in  all  to 
$1920  per  year.  A  heavy  expenditure  was  re* 
quired  for  ttaoare — ^probably  as  much  aamany  a 


New  England  farmer  would  have  been  willing  to 
give  for  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  and  yet  the 
tenant  succeeded,  and  has  since  become  wealthy* 
and  with  no  other  income  than  the  produce  de- 
rived fh>m  this  one  farm. 

In  Ireland,  a  poor  tenant  had  one  acre  of  land, 
erected  a  cottage,  purchased  ifaanure  aud  farming 
tools»  and  the  first  year  cleared  all  expenses,  and 
bad  a  balanee  of  forty  dollars  left.  And  yet  that 
Irish  peasant,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  and 
outlays  above  enumerated,  had  a  church  tax  to 
pay,  and  be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  his  own 
seedi  and  maintaining  a  family  of  four  besides 
faimseif  and  wife  I 

In  this  country  we  cultivate  ioofmtek  land. 
Were  vre  to  concentrate  our  eneigies  upon  one- 
quarter  of  the  soil,  we  should  derive  greater  profit 
from  our  labor,  and  instead  of  exhausting  our 
farms,  should  keep  dieu  in  a  condition  of  oon- 
stant  improvement  Look  where  we  may,  we  find 
that  the  independent  farmers— ^the  "good  livers" 
of  the  country,  are,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  oc- 
cupants of  small  farms. 


VAIiUB  or  BEBBP  TO  TBM  VABMJDB. 

Sheep  are  profitable  to  the  farmer,  not  only 
from  the  product  of  wool  and  mutton,  but  from 
the  tendency  which  their  keeping  has  to  improve 
and  enrich  his  land  for  all  agricultural  purposes. 
They  do  this : 

1.  By  the  consumption  of  food  refused  by  oth- 
er animals,  in  summer ;  turning  waste  vegetatioh 
to  use,  and  giving  rough  and  bushy  pastures  a 
smoother  appearance,  and  in  time  eradicating 
wild  plants  so  that  good  grasses  and  white  clover 
may  take  their  place.  In  this  respect,  sheep  are 
of  especial  value  to  pastures  on  soils  too  steep  or 
stony  fbr  the  nlow.  In  winter,  the  coarser  parts 
of  the  hay,  renised  by  horses  and  cows,  are  read- 
ily eaten  by  sheep,  while  other  stock  will  gener- 
ally eat  most  of  that  left  by  these  animals. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  no  crazing 
f^rm  should  be  without  a  small  flock  of  sheep— 
for  it  has  been  found  that  as  many  cattle  and 
horses  can  be  kept  with  as  without  them,  and 
without  any  injury  to  the  fcum  for  other  ptir- 

Soses.  A  small  flock,  we  saidiperhaps  half  a 
oxen  to  each  horse  and  cow  would  be  the  prop- 
er proportion.  A  variety  of  circumstances  wounl 
influence  this  point;  such  as  the  character  of 
the  pastura^,  and  the  proportion  of  the  same  fit- 
ted and  desirable  for  tillage. 

2.  Sheep  enrich  land  by  the  manufacture  6f 
considerable  quantities  of  excellent  manure.  A 
fanner  of  long  experience  in  iheep  husbandry, 
thought  there  was  no  manure  so  fertilizing  as 
that  of  sheep,  and  (of  which  there  is  no  doubt) 
that  none  dropped  by  the  animal  upon  the  lanid 
sufiered  so  little  by  waste  from  exposure.  A 
German  a^gricultural  writer  has  calculated  that 
the  droppings  from  one  thousand  sheep,  during 
a  single  night,  would  manure  an  acre  sufficiently 
for  any  crop.  By  using  a  portable  fence,  ana 
moving  the  same  from  time  to  time,  a  fanner 
might  manure  a  distant  field  with  sheq[>-  at  a  lass 
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expense  than  that  of  carting  and  spreading  bam 
manure. 

The  value  of  sheep  to  the  farmer  is  much  en- 
hanced by  attention  to  their  wants.  Laree  flocks 
kept  together  are  seldom  profitable,  whue  small, 
assorted  flocks  always  pay  well,  if  fed  as  they 
should  be.  To  get  good  fleeces  of  wool,  and  large, 
healthy  lambs  from  poor  neslected  sheep  is  im- 
possible. It  is  also  true,  wat  the  expense  of 
keeping  is  often  least  with  the  flocks  that  are  al- 
ways kept  in  good  condition.  The  eye  and  the 
thought  of  the  owner  are  far  more  necessary  than 
large  and  irregular  supplies  of  fodder.  Division 
of  the  flock  and  shelter,  with  straw  and  a  little 
grain,  will  bring  them  to  spring  pastures  in  bet- 
ter order  than  if  kept  together  with  double  ra- 
tions of  hay,  one-half  of  which  is  wasted  by  the 
stronger  animals,  while  the  weak  of  the  flock  pick 
up  but  a  scanty  Uvinff,  and  oftentimes  fail  to  get 
that  through  the  whole  winter. 

We  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  our  correspondents — it  needs  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  farming  public. — Country  Oentleman. 


Bor  tht  New  BngUmd  Farmtr, 
CHINESE  BUQAB  OAV3D  AHD  MOWBBS. 

Mb.  Editob: — WTiat  say  you  of  the  sorgho 
tiie  present  season  P  If  my  memory  is  right,  you 
were  of  the  number  the  last  year  that  hoped 
benefit  to  accrue  from  its  culture.  I  have  in- 
quired for  it,  but  have  not  found  any — or  at  most 
''none  to  speak  of,"  as  the  bachelor  said  of  bis 
children.  Some  answer  that  their  seed  did  not 
ripen  sufficiently  to  vegetate ;  but  generally  the 
impression  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  worth  culti- 
vating ;  certainly  not  here  at  the  North. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  witnessing  the  ope* 
rations  of  mowers.  There  were  four  in  the 
same  field,  all  mowine  at  the  same  time— com- 
pletely harnessed  and  skilfully  driven— cuttinff 
and  spreading  the  erass  to  the  admiration  of  afi 
who  saw  them,  fieyond  question,  implements 
of  this  character  are  destined  to  survive  and  be 
practically  useful.  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  a  mower,  moved  by  the  power  of  one  horse, 
catting  a  clear  swarth  of  four  feet,  in  grass  yield- 
ing two  tons  to  the  acre,  completing  an  acre  an 
hour,  shall  be  deemed  as  indispensable  an  imple- 
ment on  every  well  furnished  farm  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  a  plow  or  a  harrow. 

Our  friends  of  the  State  Society  did  not  mis- 
apprehend the  importance  of  the  value  of  this 
implement,  when  they  offered  a  premium  of 
$1000  for  bne  of  unexceptionable  structure ;  and 
although  the  award  was  made  somewhat  precipi- 
tately, still  there  is  reason  to  believe  tnat  tne 
principle  on  which  the  Heath  mower  is  construct- 
ed, will  be  found  the  very  thing  that  is  needed. 

July  U,  1858.  Essex. 

Remarks. — Certainly,  sir,  we  always  *<hope'' 
for  the  best.  Our  people  gave  the  A>ryAo  a  pret- 
ty fair  trial  last  year,  and  have  generally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  molasses  U  one  dollar  a 
^aUon^  they  will  do  well  to  cultivate. the  sorgho 
and  raise  (heir  own  sweetening !  We  commend 
Ihem  for  making  the  effort— 4on't  youP  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  all  doubtful  questions  settled. 


FUIiFINa  OB  MIirOINa  BOOTS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Central 
Farmers*  Clubt  the  subject  under  discussion  was 
that  of  the  expediency  of  reduc'ng  roots,  such 
as  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  &c  ,  to  a  pulp, 
before  feeding  them  out  to  stock.  Mr.  Ford- 
ham,  a  gentleman  of  some  agricultural  distinc- 
tion, and  whose  name  we  frequently  see  in  the 
English  agricultural  papers,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing and  recited  many  instances  of  cattle  being 
fatted  economically  on  pulped  roots,  and  eom- 
mended  the  process  to  general  use.  Several 
other  gentlemen  spoke  in  favor  of  the  practice, 
some  of  them  relating  their  own  experiences  is 
the  matter. 

We  have  excellent  machines  among  us  to  cut 
roots  quite  fine,  and  a  practical  use  of  one  of 
them  has  convinced  us  of  their  utility  and  econ- 
omy, especially  where  the  roots  are  to  be  fed  to 
sheep  or  young  cattle. 

There  is  also  a  machine  in  use,  devised  by  Mr. 
,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  reducing  roots 


to  a  pulp — this  we  have  also  used,  but  soon  found 
that  it  required  something  more  than  man  power 
to  run  it.  The  pulp  sprinkled  upon  cut  hay  mad« 
a  feed  for  which  the  cattle  were  extremely  eager, 
and  upon  which  they  flourished  remarkably  well. 
It  is  well  to  note  these  experiments  by  others, 
as  well  as  to  make  them  ourselves  whenever  op- 
portunity and  convenience  will  permit  The 
farmer  is  already  deriving  great  benefits  from 
such  sources. 


JPbr  tht  iVffv  England  Parmer. 
WSLIA  J'OB  KSBFINO  MIIJBC. 

■ 

I  would  like  to  make  a  simple  sugsestion 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  thinking  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  some,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  me  five  years  ago.  It  is  in  regard  to  a 
well  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  milk. 

It  is  ii\junous  to  the  water  of  a  well,  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  to  put  cans  of  milk  in  it,  and 
it  IS  no  small  labor  to  pump  water  to  cool  aod 
keep  milk  in  tubs  or  troughs. 

Last  summer  I  duff  a  well  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  near  the  bam,  and  in  a  convenient  situation 
for  the  neighbor  to  take  who  carries  milk  to  the 
railroad.  It  is  about  seven  feet  deep,  with  about 
three  feet  of  water. 

The  soil  at  the  top  for  making  manure  in  the 
barn-yard,  and  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  for 
mending  the  highways,  nearly  paid  for  digginff. 
A  few  loads  of  stone  for  the  walls,  and  a  simple 
platform  of  plank,  with  a  square  of  joist  for  the 
cover  to  rest  upon,  includes  the  expense.  It  is 
in  the  shade  of  some  quince  trees,  and  near  a 
natural  spring. 

It  is  not  every  farmer  who  needs  such  a  well, 
that  h*s  a  convenient  place  for  digg'*ng  it,  with- 
out going  too  deep  for  water,— but  there  are  a 
numoCT  in  every  town  in  this  vicinity,  who  might 
be  benefited  by  such  a  welL 

Lincoln*  James  Fakrar. 
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Among  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  which  have 
been  reared  In  our  own  yard,  that  which  ia  illus- 
trated at  th«  head  of  this  article  has  not  yet 
been  one.  We  are,  therefore,  only  able  to  gi*< 
the  eipetience  and  (wiiimendBUonB  of  others. 
They  are  Baid  to  postess  maDy  and  rare  merits. 
Their  appearance  is  certainly  very  fine. 

Id  an  English  work  on  Domestic  Poultry,  by 
Maisra.  Dixon  A  Kerr,  it  is  said  that  a  thorough- 
bred Spanish  fowl  should  be  entirely  black,  as 
far  as  feathers  are  concerned,  and  when  in  high 
condition,  display  a  greenish  metallie  lustre. 
Hm  combs  of  both  male  and  female  are  very 
large,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  diat  of  tb«  hen 
drooping  over  on  one  side.  Their  most  singular 
feature  is  a  while  pua-k  on  each  check,  ot  a  fleshy 
substance,  similar  to  the  wattles  j  which  is  smaU 
in  the  hens,  but  large  and  very  conspiniOBs  in 
the  cocks. 

A  Gill-grown  cock  may  weigh  nearly  teoen 
pounds,  and  a  hen  about  tis.  The  comb  is  deep- 
ly serrated,  and  the  wattles  ate  very  long  and 
the  bird  quite  free  from  top-knot,  lliey  are  not 
very  pugnacious.  The  hens  are  not  inoHned  to 
set,  but  are  good  layers ;  eggs  large  and  whit«. 


Franei*  Blake,  Etg.,  ot  Boston,  who  has  br«d 
this  variety  since  the  year  1847,  his  communi- 
cated his  opinion  of  the  breed  to  Mr.  Ken,  who 
has  transferred  it  to  a  recent  edition  of  the  "Do- 
mestic Poultry."  He  aayi : — "I  have  seen  no 
breed  of  fowls  more  peouliar  and  strikingly  at- 
tractive in  its  appearance  than  this;  and  as  i»- 
gards  their  laying  qualities,  and  character  for 
the  table,  I  decidedly  prefer  them  to  any  oth- 
ers with  which  I  have  had  experience.  They 
are  literally  teerlatUng  layert.  Their  peculiar 
disinclination  to  set  Is  very  rediarkable ;  for,  in 
my  experience,  I  have  been  exceedingly  annoyed 
by  the  constant  propensity  which  some  other 
breeds  have  manifested  in  Uiis  respect.  For  the 
period  of  more  than  three  years,  during  which  I 
have  had  them,  the  hens  have  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance manifested'  a  desire  to  set." 

BiehardMon,  another  writer  on  poultry,  says 
that  "as  table  birds  they  hold  a  place  in  the  very 
first  rank,  their  flesh  being  particularly  white, 
tender  and  juicy,  and  the  skin  possessing  a  beau- 
tifully dear  white  hue.  They  are,  besides,  pro- 
lific, extremely  easily  fed ;  and,  in  short,  I  know 
of  DO  fowl  I  would  rather  recommend  to  the  no- 
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tice  of  the  breeder."  The  commendations  of 
Dixon  are  also  equally  decided. 

We  scarcely  know  what  more  can  be  desired 
in  a  fowl,  than  is  conceded  to  the  Black  Spanish 
by  these,  and  other  distinguished  writers  whom 
we  have  not  yet  quoted.  Color  in  fowls  is  a 
matter  of  taste ;  we  do  not  like  black  fowls,  or 
fowls  with  lilao-colored  leg«,^«nd  'always  mark 
such  as  the  first  for  the  spit  oir  tbeigridiroiu 

There  is  dne  other  faet  iniregtcrd  to  the  Black 
Spanish,  and  that  is  their  lvalue  as  early  pullets 
for  laying  purposes  in  the  autumn  and  'winter  af- 
ter they  are  hatched* 


Mr  8.  p.  FCrWIiBtL 

In  our  loi^list  of  birds,' there  is  not  oneao  beau- 
tiful and  diminutive,  as  the  Ruby-throated  hum- 
ming bird,  its  metallic  lustre  of  plumaee  render- 
ing it  a  perfect  jewel  of  ornithology.  There  have 
been,  as  yet,  but  five  species  of  humming  birds 
discovered  in  the-United  States ;  these  ore,  the 
Ruby-throated  humming  bird,  (TrochOua  eolu* 
bris)  everywhere  common  in  the  Atlantic  States; 
the  Mango  humming  bird  (T.  Mango,)  occasion- 
aUv  found  in  Florida ;  the  Anna  humming  bird 
(T.Anna,)  found  in  California;  the  Rufus  throat- 
ed humming  bird,  {T,  Bufus ;)  and  the  Purple- 
throlited  humming  bird  (Ir.  Alexandria  first  de- 
tected by  Dr.  Heerman  at  Sacramento  City.  Of 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  species  of 
humming  birds  now  known,  but  one,  the  Ruby- 
throated,  is  found  in  New  England.  Mr.  Cassin, 
in  his  "Birds  of  America,"  savs,  in  size  the  hum- 
ming birds  vary  much.  The  uiant  humming  bird 
of  Brazil,  which  ia  the  largest,  though  one  of  the 
plainest,  is  about  the  size  of  the  Chimney  bird  of 
the  United  States,  and  several  fine  species  of  the 
later  discoveries  in  this  group  are  but  little 
amaller.  Several  species  are  quite  as  larffe  as  th^ 
house  wren.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
humming  birds  little  larger  than  the  humble  bee 
of  our  meadows ;  and  there  are  many  species  of 
beetles  and  other  coleopterous  insects,  that  are 
much  larger.  The  common  ruby-throated  hum- 
ming bird  of  the  United  States,  is  a  medium 
•pecies,  and  of  respectable  dimensions,  when 
compared  with  some  of  his  pigmy  brethren  of  the 
far  South.  Mr.  William  H.  Edwards,  in  a 
"Voyage  up  the  Amazon,"  thus  describes  the  little 
•Hermit  humming  bird :  ''Wherever  a  creeping 
vine  opens  its  fragrant  clusters,  or  wherever  a 
tree  flower  blooms,  may  these  little  birds  be  seen. 
In  the  garden  or  in  the  woods,  over  the  water, 
everywhere,  they  are  darting  about ;  of  all  sizes, 
from  one  that  might  easibf  l^  miatoken  for  adif- 
ferent  variety  of  bird,  to  the  tiny  Heimit  (Tro- 
chilus  rupigaster,)  whose  body  is  not  half  the 
size  of  the  bees  buzzing  about  the  same  sweets. 
Sometimes  they  are  seen  chasing  each  other  in 
uport,  with  a  rapidity  of  flight,  and  intricacy  of 
path,  the  eye  is  puzzled  to  foUow.  Again  eirenng 
jround  and  round,  they  rise  high  in  mid-air,  then 
dart  off  like  light  to  some  distant  attraction. 
Perched  upon  a  little  limb,  they  smooth  their 
plumes,  and  seem  to  delight  in  their  dAitglfng 


hues ;  then  starting  off  leisurely,  they  skim  along, 
stopping  capriciously  to  kiss  the  coquetting  flow- 
erets. Often  two  meet  in  mid-air  and  fight  furi- 
ously, their  crests  and  the  feathers  on  their 
throats,  all  erected  and  blazing,  and  altogether 
pictures  of  the  most  violent  rage.  Several  times 
we  saw  them  battling  with  large  black  bees,  who 
frequent  the  same 'flowers,  and  ma^  be  supposed 
to  interfere  Often  provokingly.  Like  lightning, 
our  little  heroes  would  come  down,  but  the  coat 
of  shinitig  mail  -would  ward  off  their  furious 
strokes.  Affain  and  again  would  they  renew  the 
attaok,  unm  their  anger  had  expended  itself  by 
its  own -ftivy,  or  until  the  apathetic  bee,  onee 
roused, 'had  puttdrth  powers  that  drove  the  ia- 
^Fodertrom  ttie  field.'' 

Vtom  this  description  of  the  habits  df  the 
humming  bird,  from  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
'We  jpereelve  it  differs  but  little  from  our  ruby- 
throoted  gem,  "Which  is  mode  by  some  ornitholo- 
gists the  type  of  a  genus.  The  humming  bird  is 
distiiSguished'for  its  rapid  flight,  and  has  what  is 
called  a  falcated,  or  'sword-shaped  form  of  wing 
that  is^poMessed  byno  other  bird.  It  is  this 
form  of  .pinion  that  canaes  the  humming  sound 
by  its  rapid  Tibratiotts.  It  is  large  for  the  size  of 
the 'bird,  and  of  great  pctWer,  and  when  in  motion 
the  whole  body  is  completely  under  its  control. 
As  the  tin^  birds  moves  in  their  quick  and  rapid 
flight,  darting  from  side  to  side,  thegr  bodies  seem 
but  appendages,  and  sway  and  swerve  like  flow- 
ing dresses  m  the  wind.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
supposed  that  humming  birds  subsisted  upon  the 
nectar  of  flowers  only ;  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
small  dipterous  insects  form  their  principal  food. 
The  habits  of  the  ruby-throated  humming  birds 
are  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  New 
England  Fanner  that  I  will  not  repeat  what  has 
been  written  by  our  ornithologists.  Mr.  Charles 
Waterton,  the  eccentric  and  enthusiastic  orni- 
thologist who  rode  the  Cayman  in  the  rivers  of 
Demerara,  takes  exceptions  to  Mr.  Audubon's  ac- 
count of  the  humming  bird,  where  he  says,  that 
in  one  week  from  their  hatdiing  they  are  able  to 
fly.  Waterton  remarks  that  "Mr.  Audubon  tells 
us,  that  in  one  week  tlie  young  of  the  ruby- 
throated  humming  bird  are  ready  to  fly.  One 
would  suppose,  by  this^  that  they  must  be  hatched 
with  a  good  coating  of  feathers  to  begin  with. 
Old  dame  nature  sometimes  performs  o&  prankz. 
We  are  informed  that  our  crooked-back  Dicky 
the  Third  was  born  with  teeth  j  and  Ovid  men- 
tions the  astonishingly  quick  growth  of  certain 
men.  He  says,  in  his  account  of  the  adventures 
of  Captain  Cadmus,  who  built  Thebes,  that  the 
captain  emplo}'ed  some  men  as  masons,  who  hod 
just  sprung  up  out  of  the  eartL  I  have  Mr.  Au- 
dubon's account  of  the  growth  of  the  humming 
bird,  and  I  have  read  Mr.  Ovid's  account  of  the 
growth  of  Captain  Cadmus'  masons,  and  both 
very  attentively.  I  think  the  veracity  of  the  one 
is  as  apparent  as  the  veracity  of  the  other.  What, 
in  the  name  of  skin  and  feathers,  I  aak,  has  Mr. 
Audubon  found  in  the  economy  of  the  ruby- 
throated  humming  bird,  to  enable  him  to  inform 
Englishmen,  that  its  young  can  fly  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  ?  The  young  of  no  other  bird,  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  from  the  Condor  to  the 
Wren,  can  fly  when  only  a  week  old."  With  all 
due  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Water- 
ton  against  our  great  ornithologist,  we  still  think 
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hxB  criticisms  jast.  We  do  not  believe  a  hum- 
ming bird,  naked,  blind,  and  to  feeble  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  able  to  raise  its  little  bill  to  receive  food 
from  its  parents,  as  Mr.  Audul>on  asserts  is  their 
condition  when  hatched,  would  be  able  to  fly  in 
one  week !  Can  any  reader  of  the  Farmer  nve 
US  any  information  upon  the  subject  P  Mr.  Wa- 
terton,  in  continuing  nis  criticisms,  says,  "A  word 
on  the  cradle.  Mr.  Audubon  tells  us,  that  the 
little  nieces  of  lichen,  used  in  forming  the  nest 
of  the  nummine  bird,  are  slued  together  with  the 
saliva  of  tiie  oird.  Fiddle  I  The  saliva  of  all 
birds  immediately  mixes  with  water.  A  single 
shower  of  rain  would  undo  all  the  saliva-glued 
work  on  the  nest  of  Mr.  Audubon's  humming 
bird.*' 

Now  Audubon  is  not  singular  in  his  belief  that 
the  bird  in  question  uses  saliva  in  the  finish  of 
its  cradle,  as  the  same  is  asserted  by  Wilson  and 
Nuttall.  Upon  the  examination  with  a  good  glass, 
of  a  nest,  that  has  undoubtedly  been  exposed  to 
storms  of  rain,  we  find  the  coating  oi  lichens 
firmly  attached  to  it.  Audubon's  description  of 
the  humming  bird's  nest  is  as  follows.  "It  is  of 
the  most  debcate  nature,  Uie  external  parts  being 
formed  of  a  light  grey  lichen,  found  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  on  decayed  fence-rails,  and 
so  neatly  arranged  round  the  whole  nest,  as  well 
as  to  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  is  at- 
tached, as  to  seem  part  of  the  branch  itself. 
These  little  pieces  of  lichen  are  glued  together, 
with  the  saliva  of  the  bird.  The  next  coating  con- 
sists of  cottoney  substance,  and  the  innermost, 
of  sllkv  fibres  obtained  from  various  plants." 
Wilson  s  description  is  as  follows :  **The  outward 
coat  is  formed  of  small  pieces  of  bluish  grey  lich- 
en, that  vegetates  on  old  trees  and  fences,  thick- 
ly glued  on  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird,  giving 
firmness  and  consistency  to  the  whole,  as  well  as 
keeping  out  moisture.  Within  this  are  thick, 
matted  le^rs  of  the  fine  wings  of  certain  flying 
seeds,  closely  laid  together ;  and  lastly,  the  dow- 
ny substance,  from  Uie  great  mullein,  and  from 
the  stalks  of  the  common  fern,  lines  the  whole." 
Nuttall  in  describing  the  nest  of  the  humming 
bird,  says,  "it  is  concealed  bv  an  artful  imitation 
of  the  moss^  branch,  to  wnich  it  is  firmly  at- 
tached and  incorporated.  Bluish-grey  lichens, 
agglutinated  by  saliva,  and  matched  with  sur- 
rounding objects,  instinctively  form  the  deceiv- 
ing external  coats;  portions  of  the  cunning  ar- 
chitecture, for  further  security,  are  even  tied 
down  to  the  supporting  station.  Within  are  laid 
copious  quantities  of  tne  pappus  or  other  down 
of  plants ;  the  inner  layer  ol  this  exquisite  bed, 
is  furnished  with  the  short  wool  of  the  budding 
Platanus,  the  muHein,  or  the  soft  clothing  of  un- 
folding fem-ttalks."  A  nest  of  our  bifd  lying 
now  before  me,  is  composed  mainly  of  the  purple 
cottony  substance,  from  the  stalks  of  the  fern, 
internuxed  with  a  short  fibrous  vegetable  sub- 
stance, evidently  with  the  design  of  holding  to-. 
S ether  the  short  staple  of  the  fern  cotton  or 
own.  This  fibrous  substance  seems  to  be  thoY- 
oughly  incorporated  throughout  the  entire  nest, 
and  as  seen  on  its  outside,  appears  in  some  de-| 

?ree^  to  hold  and  retain  the  liehen  in  its  place, 
ortions  of  this  outside  deceptive  finish  are  so 
firmly  attached  to  the  nest,  as,  when  taken  from 
It,  to  bring  away  some  small  parts  of  the  fabric 
with  it,  while  otlier  portions  found  detached  from 


the  neat,  remain  in  their  position,  by  the  fibrous 
substance  surrounding  them.  So  tnat  it  is  at 
least  safe  to  say  to  Mr.  Waterton  as  at  present 
informed,  that  "if  the  gluten  don't  stick,"  the 
lidien,  with  its  rou^h  edge  and  surlace,  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  being  uabedded  into  the  fibrous  cot- 
ton probably  by  the  bill  of  the  bird.  ^  It  is  there- 
fore not  so  clear  that  the  account  given  by  our 
three  most  distinguished  ornithologists,  in  the 
matter  of  hum-bird  gluten,  should  be  considered 
apocryphal,  and  be  classed  with  the  fsbulous  ac- 
counts of  the  red-throated  humming  bird,  as  re- 
lated by  father  ChavlevoixorPemandez  Oviedo. 
Daiwera  Port,  July  19, 1858. 


BAIBIHG  AKD  FiaXXBTO  GIOBSB. 

When  the  good  motherly  goose  wishes  to  set, 
give  her  eleven  eggs,  ana  shut  her  awav  from 
other  geese  and  ganders.  Supply  her  witn  food 
and  water — give  her  grass  as  well  as  com,  if  the 
former  is  sufficiently  grown  for  gathering.  In 
four  weeks  the  young  eoslings  will  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  will  aU  hatch  in  a  day  or  two's  time. 
Don't  hurry  them  from  the  nest,  ror  be  over- 
anxious to  have  them  eating ;  they  will  be  ready 
for  that  .when  they  become  older.  Peed  them 
with  a  little  bread  and  milk  at  first — com  meal 
does  not  seem  to  agree  with  them  as  well.  Let 
them  go  to  grass  and  water  in  pleasant  days.  A 
shallow  vessel,  which  they  can  set  in  and  out  of 
readily,  supplied  frequently  wiu  clean  water,  is 
as  good  as  any,  so  Tar  as  raising  geese  is  con- 
cemed.  though  it  is  less  trouble  if  one  has  the 
pond  for  them.  Be  sure  and  shut  them  up  at 
night,  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  and  keep  them  tnere 
unUl  the  dew  is  off,  in  cold  mornings.  Shut 
them  up  in  cold,  stormy  days,  also,  feeding  them 
with  handfuls  of  fresh  clover.  If  no  accident  be- 
fals  them,  they  will  live  and  grow,  without  trou- 
ble. 

There  is  no  machine  for  picking  geese,  that 
ever  I  heard  of ;  the  thumb  and  finger  must  do 
that  work.  The  time  to  do  it  is  when  thefeatliers 
are  ripe,  which  occurs  about  four  times  during 
the  season.  Peathers  picked  when  green — ^in  the 
pin-feather  state — ^are  not  fit  to  put  into  a  bed ; 
they  can  not  be  cured  so  ad  to  be  as  light  and 
sweet  as  ripe  feathers  are.  When  picked,  put  the 
feathers  in  a  sack  made  of  thin  cloth — ^an  old 
sheet  is  good — and  dry  them  perfectly  in  the 
sun.  Afterward^they  will  keep. good  in  any  dry 
place. — Oenesee  ^Farmer, 

▲OOOUHTB  OV  THJB  0BOF8. 

During  the  busy  period  when  the  crops  are 
growing,  and  need  constant  attention,  most  of 
our  farmers  feel  obliged  to  remain  pretty  con- 
stantty  at  home  and  give  them  the  care  which 
they  require,  and  they  can,  therefore,  only  leam 
what'the  prospects  of  the  crops  are  in  other  set- 
tiom  than  their  own,  through  the  papers  of  the 
day,  or  by  casual  reports  from  travellers. 

We,  therefore,  invite  our  oorrespondents'to  6t- 
vor  each  other  and  the  general  reader  with  sueh 
brief  reports  of  the  state  of  the  crops,  as  may  be 
found  from  Berkshire  and  Middlesex  counties  in 
this.p«per. 
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We  shall  be  glad  of  reports  from  all  the  New 
England  States,  from  the  South  and  West,  and 
the  Canadbs,  as  we  have  readers  in  them  all. 

By  mingling  brief  remarks  in  these  reports  of 
the  causes  of  foilure  or  success  in  certain  crops, 
we  believe  much  valuable  information  may  be 
disseminated  throughout  our  whole  circle  of  wri- 
ters, readers  and  operators. 


CI7BIOSITIB8  07  COMMBBOB. 

Turning  over  the  nages  of  the  Cyclopttdia  of 
Commerce^  just  published,  a  few  matters  attracted 
our  attention  as  curiosities  which  we  propose  to 
transcribe  for  our  readers.  We  were  lackmg  for 
the  small  things  iiv  commerce,  matters  that,  in 
taking  a  magnificent,  broad  and  comprehensive 
view,  would  he  overlooked.  Just  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance  for  domestic  pur- 
poses would  be  overlooked  and  unnoticed,  in  its 
nomely  attire,  when  placed  in  an  exhibition  and 
surrounded  by  works  of  polished  art,  costly  ma- 
chinery and  gorgeous  furniture.  A  humble  in- 
ventor once  placed  in  such  an  exhibition  a  few 
bunches  of  friction  matches.  They  were  unno- 
ticed. Visitors  went  there  looking  for  some  great 
thing,  not  realizing  that  the  despised  package  of 
splints,  tipped  witn  chemical  fire,  was  the  great- 
est thing  m  that  proud  collection,  destined  to 
work  a  revolution  in  the  means  of  procuring  ar* 
tificial  light,  and  to  become  a  univenal  necessity, 
to  be  deprived  of  which  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences  that  could  happen. 

It  is  not  more  than  twenty  years  a^  since  the 
tinder-box  was  in  universal  use.  It  is  abolished 
now.  The  invention  of  the  friction  match  spread 
slowly,  but  who,  at  this  da^,  would  venture  to 
say  they  could  do  without  it  P  Insignificant  as 
they  appear  to  be,  single  factories  witn  extensive 
machinery,  cut  up  large  rafts  of  timbers  annually 
for  matches. 

Under  the  head  of  Pin,  we  find  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  indispensable  little  instrument 
was  commenced  in  tne  United  States*  between 
1812  and  1820,  since  which  time  the  business 
has  extended  greatly,  and  several  patents  for  the 
manufacture  of  pins  have  been  taken  out.  The 
manufacture  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope is  conducted  upon  improvements  made  in 
the  United  States,  ftotwithstanding  the  extent 
of  our  production,  the  United  States  imported 
in  1856  pins  to  the  value  of  $40,255. 

Still  keeping  our  attention  directed  to  small 
things,  we  find  that  the  imports  of  needles  into 
this  country  for  1856,  amounted  to  (246,060. 
It  is  said  that  needles  were  first  made  in  England, 
in  the  time  of  the  bloody  Mary,  by  a  negro  from 
Spain ;  but  as  he  would  not  impart  his  secret,  it 
was  lost  at  his  death  and  not  recovered  again  till 
1566,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a 
German  taught  uie  art  to  the  English^  who  have 
since  brought  it  to  the  greatest  perfection.  It  is 
stated  that  the  construction  of  a  needle  requires 
about  120  operations,  but  they  are  rapidly  and 
uninterruptedly  successive. 

The  Temperance  people  will  find  an  argument 
to  enforce  their  doctrines  in  the  fact  that  41,071,- 
636  bushels  of  grain,  paving  twenty-five  million 
dollars  duty,  are  annually  converted  into  maU  in 


Great  Britain  for  ale  and  porter.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  a  great  quantity  of  these 
beverages  is  drank  there. 

Ground  nuts  are  auite  an  institution  with 
Young  America,  eight  hundred  tons  having  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Gambia  in 
one  year.  We,  however,  dissent  from  the  ency- 
clopsedist,  when  he  says  they  are  most  used  here 
at  dessert,  roasted,  as  chestnuts  are  elsewhere. 
But  France  is  the  great  market  for  ground  nuts, 
where  they  are  used  for  oil  of  whidi  they  con- 
tain large  quantities.  The  insignificant  Hazel 
nut,  BO  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  so  difficult  to 
get,  is  exported  from  Tarragona,  to  the  extent  of 
25,000  or  30,000  bags  of  four  to  the  ton.  A  kind 
of  chocolate  is  prepared  from  them  and  they  have 
sometimes  been  made  into  bread.  The  pres«ed 
oil  of  hazel  nuts  is  little  inferior  to  Uiat  of  al« 
monds. 

The  original  inventor  of  the  Avrshire  snuff* 
boxes  was  a  cripple  hardly  possessing  the  power 
of  locomotion.  They  are  made  of  wood,  aiunira- 
bly  joined,  painted  and  varnished,  and  were  first 
manufactured  only  sixty  years  since.  Instead  of 
taking  out  a  patent,  the  inventor  entrusted  his 
secret  to  a  joiner  in  the  village,  who  in  a  few 
years  amassed  a  ^reat  fortune,  while  the  other 
died  as  he  had  hved  in  the  greatest  poverty. 
Speaking  of  snuff-boxes,  snuff-taking  took  its 
rise  in  England  in  1702.  Under  the  head  of  Aotr 
the  Cydopadia  says  that  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  woman's  hair  is  annually  sold 
in  France  and  that  the  price  paid  for  it  is  usually 
six  cents  an  ounce.  One  hundred  roses  are  re« 
quired  to  give  a  yield  of  188  grains  ottar  or  oil 
of  roses. 

There  are,  doubtless,  in  this  compendious  work, 
a  great  many  ourious,  interesting  and  instructive 
facts,,  if  one  had  the  time  to  search  them  out* 
And  now,  as  we  are  dosing,  we  notice  quite  a 
number  of  items,  such  as  that  a  bale^f  Sea  Is** 
land  cotton  weighs  333  pounds  and  measures  M 
cubic  feet,  while  a  bale  of  East  India  cotton 
weighs  383  pounds  and  only  measures  15  cubic 
feet,  a  fact  of  ^eat  importance  in  the  question 
of  transportation.  What  makes  this  great  dif- 
ference m  cubic  proportions  F — Boston  HerdUL 


Fvr  ikt  New  EmgUmd 

▲  OHBAP  vnD  Ton  swxsrx. 

Happening  to  call  upon  a  lady  a  few  days  since, 
not  a  milliner  shop  one,  but  a  well  educated 
one,  who  knows  what  it  is  to  grapple  with  the 

{iractical  duties  of  life  in  the  kitchen  and  the  par- 
or  equally,  and  who  now  is  compelled  to  provide 
for  her  orphaned  children, — ^I  saw  in  her  idtchen 
a  new  mcKie  of  providing  food  for  a  ptg.  She 
had  caused  a  large  boiler  to  be  filled  with  weeds 
which  her  little  ooys  had  pulled  up  about  the 
premises,  for  she  superintends  a  small  farm,  and 
these  were  being  boued.  More  were  added  from 
time  to  time,  tiU  the  whole  kettle  was  filled  with 
well  boiled  greens.  These,  when  done,  were  tak- 
en out  with  a  pie  slice  and  well  cut  up.  A  little 
bran  and  the  slojps  from  the  kitchen  were  added 
and  fed  to  the  pig.  She  remarked  that  he  seemed 
to  like  the  feed  and  to  thrive  on  it.  The  boiled 
weeds  were,  she  thought,  worth  as  much  aa  the 
same  bulk  of  boiled  p^toes.  Of  course,  I  wait* 
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ed  on  the  pig  while  mt  dinner,  and  found  both  an 
appetite  and  rotundity  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
candidate  for  city  aldermanship. 

This  was  a  new  f^ed  to  me,  and  the  experi- 
ment seemed  successfUL  It  can  be  no  more 
work  to  boil  the  weeds  than  potatoes,  and  if 
they  answer,  any  farmer  has  weeds  enough 
about  his  premises  to  save  not  a  little  in  raising 
hia  swine,  besides  benefiting  his  land,  by  boiling 
them  up.  J.  H.  A. 

Hinsdale,  N.  M.y  1658. 


For  the  New  BmgUnid  Flarmer, 
NXATNSS8  Ur  FABHING. 

Mb.  Editor  :— I  wish  to  speak  of  neatness  in 
farming.  I  think  this  has  been  and  is  too  much 
nefflected  by  our  farmers.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  be  neat  in  farming  as  in  any  other  branch  of 
business;  it  is  not  only  economical  to  be  neat, 
but  it  shows  a  cultivated  taste,  which  all  can  ap- 
preciate. How  essential  it  is  that  the  farmer 
should  have  a  place  for  eTervthing  and  every- 
thing in  that  place.  Instead  of  throwing  the 
plow  and  other  £Eurming  tools  down  in  the  yard, 
they  should  be  careful^  laid  awa^  tiU  they  are 
wanted  for  use.  How  miportant  it  is  that  every 
farmer  should  strive  to  make  home  happy  and 
pleasant.  In  setting  out  a  few  trees  around  his 
premises,  they  not  only  look  handsome,  but  they 
afibrd  a  cool  and  refreshing  shade  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  and  thus  tempt  the  farmer's  sons  to 
remain  at  home,  instead  of  leaving  their  runl 
home  for  the  city. 

In  travelling  through  Londondernr,  N.  H.,  a 
few  days  since,  I  noticed  the  neatest  rarm  I  ever 
saw,  (the  residence  of  Henry  Crowell,  Esq.;) 
everything  around  showed  a  mark  of  neatness. 
The  land  was  well  tilled  and  the  bnildings  were 
well  painted.  This  is  economy  in  the  farmer,  as 
much  as  anybody  else,  for  if  his.  buildings  are 
well  painted  it  wiU  cost  but  little  to  keep  them 
in  repair.  The  pig  pens  should  be  kept  clean.  It 
costs  but  little  to  whitewash  out-buudings  once 
a  year.  The  farmer  has  plenty  of  days  when  he 
can  do  this,  thereby  adding  much  to  the  beautv 
of  his  premises,  and  the  general  health  of  aU 
concerned.  The  winter's  wood  which  is  pre- 
pared for  the  fire,  should  not  be  suffered  to  lay 
all  round,  but  should  be  carefully  packed  away, 
it  will  thai  be  fit  and  ready  for  use. 

Charles  H.  Rogers. 

Concord,  N.  E.,  July,  1858. 

Reharks. — We  say  "amen**  to  all  this.  Near- 
ly every  good  farmer,  now-a-days,  has  a  double 
duty  to  perform.  He  is  not  only  a  farmer,  but 
he  is  also  a  teacher.  The  men  and  boys  he  em- 
ploys have  little  or  no  education,  while  some  that 
they  have  acquired  is  more  expensive  than  their 
ignorance.  We  do  not  intend  to  find  fault  with 
them,  but  only  speak  of  them  as  they  are.  Their 
opportunities  have  been  few  among  a  people 
whose  practices  widely  vary  from  ours,  and  upon 
whom  the  idea  of  system  has  *not  yet  dawned. 
But  is  it  not  passing  strange  that  any  person  of 
any  name  or  nation,  should  not  possess  some 
faint  idea,  at  least,  of  neatness  and  order?    A 


good  rule  on  the  farm  is  this,  viz.: — ^If  (^ny  one 
uses  an  implement  or  tool  for  any  purpose  for 
which  it  was  not  intended,  and  breaks  it,  make 
him  pay  for  it.  For  instance,  if  a  man  pries  up 
a  stone  with  a  shovel  (as  is  often  done)  and 
breaks  it,  he  has  used  the  shovel  instead  of  an 
iron  bar,  and  must  pay  damages, — and  so  of 
every  other  implement,  or  tool. 

One  may  lift  a  hundred  pounds  of  hay  with  a 
good  three-tined  fork,  but  if  it  is  thrown  only 
lightly  upon  the  scaffold  or  barn-floor,  it  will  fly 
like  glass.  It  tD<u  not  made  to  be  throton  doton, 
and  has  no  power  of  resisting  such  a  strain.  If 
every  tool  on  a  good-sized  farm  were  always 
clean  and  in  its  place  when  not  in  use,  it  would 
be  worth  the  interest  of  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  annually,  to  most  farmers. 

Nothing  will  touch  them  but  to  make  them  pay 
when  ihey  break  tools  eardessly. 


00MF08T8— mJOK  AUD  A8H3B8. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  put  the  question :  ''Got 
any  ashes  ?"  to  our  readers,  and  suggested  some 
of  the  benefits  following  their  use  as  a  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  soil.  Now,  if  they  **have  any 
muck,"  we  would  remind  them  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  comnost  into  which  it  may  profitably 
enter.  We  tske  up  this  variety  of  muck  compos^ 
first,  rather  than  that  of  mudc  and  bam  manure 
or  other  material,  as  on  the  whole  more  season- 
able at  present. 

Muck,  we  remarked,  only  needs  further  da- 
composiUon  by  fermentation  to  convert  it  into  a 
valuable  manure,  equal,  according' to  Dana,  to 
cow  dunff.  Any  alkali  will  do  this,  and  ashes  an- 
swer well  the  purpose. 

A  writer  says,  ''To  bring  out  the  ammonia, 
the  muck  must  be  ferment^,  which  may  be  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  alkalies.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  of  ashes,  or  ninety  pounds  of  pot- 
ash, are  required  to  a  ton  of  peat.  Such  a  com- 
post will  coiftain  about  the  same  amount  of  am- 
monia as  cow  dung.  *  *  *  A  farmer  in  Water- 
town  sells  his  cattle  manure,  and  mixes  the 
leached  ashes  from  his  soap  and  candle  factory 
with  muck,  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the 
latter,  and  thus  Keeps  his  farm  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation." 

As  to  the  quantity  of  ashes  reqidred  for  com- 
posting a  cord  of  muck,  no  exact  rule  can  be 
given,  for  some  specimens  will  possess  greater 
acidity  than  others,  from  less  periect  decomposi- 
tion, the  character  of  the  vejB^etation  of  which  it 
is  composed,  or  other  varvmg  causes.  Experi- 
ment, however,  will  furnish  a  ready  test  of  this 
question.  Five  bushels  of  ashes  to  a  cord  of 
muck,  has  been  found  sufficient;  they  should 
first  be  placed  in  layers,  and  afterwards  com* 
pletely  intermingled  by  shoveling  over  at  inter- 
vals. Twelve  to  fifteen  loads  per  acre,  will  fur- 
nish a  sufikient  dressing  for  one  season,  though 
on  soils  lacking  in  vegetable  matter,  it  should  be 
repeated  for  several  years. 

Many  experiments  have  shown  the  value  of 
this  form  oi  compost,  and  we  scarce  need  further 
to  nrgo  it  upon  our  readers.    To  the  many  in  all 
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sections  of  the  country,  who  can  have  muekfor 
ike  digging  on  their  own  farms,  and  whose  daily 
fires  supply  ashes  in  considerable  quantity,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  conTenient  and  profita- 
ble method  of  increasing  the  stock  of  manure, 
and  the  consequent  productiTeness  of  their  soils. 
It  is  well,  if  the  muck  is  of  a  particularly  raw 
character,  to  dry  it  for  some  time  oefore  compost- 
ing, allowing  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and 
frost  over  winter,  but  wita  many  kiads^  this  is 
not  essentially  necessary.  In  conclusion  we 
would  recommend  a  trial  of  composts  of  this 
character,  as  a  top-dressing  for  dry  grass  lands, 
to  be  applied  early  in  the  fall.    Finely  pulverised 


at  it  should  be,  it  will  at  once  go  to  "the  root  of  tocracy,  as  they  chose  to  charge  him.    Hither 
the  matter/'  and  prove  no  ofience,  either  tojit  was  enough  for  the  English  landholder,  if  he 


grazing  animals  or  the  scythe  and  rake  in  after 
years. — Country  Oentletnaru 


/W  thM  Netp  Sngland  JPttrmv, 
MB.  HBGHI  AVD  HIB  7ABM. 

Mk.  Editor  : — ^You  will  judge  whether  a  few 
extracts,  taken  promiscuously  mm  a  pamphlet, 
by  J.  J.  Mechi,  publi.9hed  in  1850,  will  afford  your 
readers  an  instructive  article  at  the  present  time. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mechi  was 
not  bred  a  farmer.  He  was  and  is  still  a  London 
manufacturer ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  keeps  a  larffe 
store  for  the  sale  of  his  wares,  he  is  what  would 
be  denominated  a  merchant.  If  our  mother 
tongue,  as  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
in  the  shade  of  a  less  and  less  overshadowing 
aristocracy,  would  prefer  the  term  shopman,  that 
is  no  business  of^ours.  As  a  merchant,  Mr. 
Mechi  would  rank  with  our  Lawrences,  Apple- 
tons,  and  others  of  a  similar  stamp. 

In  the  business  of  manufacturing  goods  and 
selling  them,  the  world  over,  Mr.  Mechi,  I  be- 
lieve, became  rich  enough ;  and  he  must  have 
fbund  enough  to  do,  at  least  enough  for  any  or- 
dinary man,  though  it  would  seem,  not  enough 
for  him.  The  fact  is,  he  carries  a  great  deal  of 
steam ;  and  more  than  one  safety-valve  was  want- 
ing to  let  off  the  inherent  energy  of  the  man.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  a  business  that  would  have 
quite  satisfied  most  men — kept  them  out  of  mis- 
cnief  at  least — Mr.  Mechi  took  to  farming. 

A  love  of  notoriety  may  have  prompted  him. 
If  his  birth  was  obscure,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  his  life  should  be,  not  even  in  old  England ; 
and  who  will  blame  him  for  wishing  to  be  knownf 
as  the  doer  of  good  deeds  P  There  is  no  virtue 
in  being  obscure ;  none  in  doing  nothing ;  none 
in  doing  less  than  one  has  talent  to  do,  %ut  Mr. 
Mechi's  hobby  was  not  to  be  a  gentleman  fanner; 
he  would  he  a.  practical  farmer ;  would  not  create 
a  sort  of  Baronial  home  on  his  farm,  but  repair 
the  old  buildings,  with  a  decent  regard  to  econo- 
my, and  build  such  new  ones  as  comported  vrith 
comfort,  utility  and  good  taste ;  and  thus  create 
such  an  homestead  as  intelligent,  working  farm- 


appiication  or  capital 
science  to  agriculture  would  cheapen  production; 
he  wished  the  experiment  to  be  made,  as  it  never 
had  been  made,  thoroughly ,  perseveringly,  and 
^ith  exact  accounts ;  and  like  an  energetic,  self- 
reliant,  business  man,  he  felt  that  he  was  the  very 


man  to  make  it^-eould  carry  it  out  a  little  better 
than  any  one  else.  He  could  furnish  the  capitaL 
If  there  was  loss,  it  would  be  his,  and  Booody 
should  complain.  If  there  should  be  a  develop- 
ment of  new  and  valuable  truths,  every  Imk^ 
might  profit  by  them. 

But  Mr.  Mechi's  position  cannot  be  fully  un* 
derstood,  without  considering  the  polttfoal  com** 
plexion  of  things,  at  the  time  when  he  ttnme4 
farmer.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  experiencing  about 
that  time  a  most  extraordinary  conversion — was 
in  a  transition  state,  passing  from:  the  extreme  of 
proteetion  to  be  an  ultra  free  trade  man — had 
betrayed,  or  was  aboat  to  betray,  the  4anded  aris* 


pocketed  a  heavy  rent;  and  it  would  do  very 
well  for  the  tenant  fiumer  if  he  took  things  la- 
rily  and  raised  a  little  food,  because  he  was  sure 
to  get  a  good  price  for  it  But  now  prices  must 
oome  down;  there  would  be  competition;  the 
Yankees,  the  Dutch,  and  who  and  wnat  other  ra« 
ees  and  tribes,  would  come  in,  and  undersell  the 
English  farmer  on  his  own  soil.  Alas !  alas  1  if 
the  people  should  once  get  a  taste  of  cheap  bread! 
It  was  not  the  nobility  that  bewailed  thus — ^not 
they  alone,  nor  peculiarly ;  the  nobility  of  "Bng- 
land,  in  part,  and  a  large  jmrt,  too,  are  noble  men, 
at  heart  more  democratte  than  thousands  whua 
fawn  about  them,  willing  that  the  people  should 
have  cheap  bread  and  cheap  bibles  and  cheap 
newspapers ;  disposed  to  give  up  every  thing  as 
far  as  consists  with  what  they  nonesUy  believe 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  rigfata 
and  the  greatest  general  good.  But  there  was 
fbgyism  among  the  aristocracy ;  there  was  fogy^ 
ism  among  the  commoners ;  there  was  fogyism 
everywhere ;  just  as  there  is  among  us,  as  fearfVil 
of  oneap  bread,  cheap  books,  cheap  anything  ex- 
cept labor,  as  some  of  us  are  of  cheap  postage 
and  liberty  for  negroes. 

The  deepest  sorrows  at  Sir  Robert's  conversion 
-^betrayal  of  his  friends  as  they  chose  to  style 
it — ^were  of  course  felt  by  the  landlords  and  tiie 
tenant  farmers.  They  were  sold  out ;  going,  go^ 
ing,  QONB ;  dyine,  dead^  buried ;  no,  not  buried, 
but  afraid  they  should  fiail  to  be  buried  decently. 
Fogyism  is  alike  in  all  countries.  In  reform,  it 
sees  nothing  but  impending  nrin.  In  its  bleared 
eve,  all  progress  is  reform ;  and  is  to  be  hated, 
slandered,  talked  down.  To  lie  it  down  is  no  iin. 
Ninety-nine-hundredths  of  all  the  lying  in  the 
civilised  world  is  by  fbffies  against  progressive 
men ;  and  no  matter  wnat  the  proposed  reform 
is,  whether  to  give  bread  to  all  tne  people  in 
England,  or  to  ^ive  liberty  to  all  the  people  in 
America.  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  day  the  land- 
holders, with  some  noble  exceptions,  wanted  pro- 
tection, that  they  might  secure  hi^h  rents,  and 
the  tenant  farmers  wanted  protection,  that  the^ 
might  be  sure  of  h^h  prices  for  produce.  Their 
heart's  motto  was,  The  government  take  care  of 
us,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost.  Theiy 
compounded  with  conscience,  by  the  promise  Qf 
poorhouse  soup,  in  extreme  cases,  that  is,  when 
the  devil  failed  ^to  teach  the  starving  to  live  by 
stealing. 

But  there  were  progressive  men  in  England 
then.  There  are  more  now,  and  ^ere  wul  be 
still  more  ten  years  hence.  Progress  in  England 
wiH  be  a  rich  treat  to  republican  eves,  and  no 
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mistake.    The  promsaiTe  men  said  to  the  laad*  pbor  and  inveetment  ?    Look  at  our  statistics  of 


ed  aristocracy:  **Iio,  you  are  not  sold,  you  are 
not  dead,  we  are  not  going  to  burv  you,  we^  shall 
not  get  rid  of  you  so  easily."  Mr.  Mechi  and 
such  men  aa  a^  saw  that  if  the  farmers  could 
get  but  half  as  much  for  their  earn,  they  could 
grow  twice  as  much.  They  said  to  the  grumblinRi 
woe-be^;oae  farmer :  ''Wake  up  from  the  stujud* 
ity  which  the  over-nursing  of  the  government 
has  induced."  They  said :  "Let  the  landlord  in- 
Teat  capital  on  his  land,  rendering  it  doubly  pro* 
ductive }  and  then  let  the  farmer  go  to  work  and 
raise  double  crops ;  for  both  will  do  well  enouffh 
still,  and  the  British  poor  will  cease  to  need  toe 
charity  of  cargoes  of  American  flour." 

In  this  state  of  thii^  it  was,  that  Mr.  Mechi 
commenced  his  experiment,  to  see  whether  the 

Sroductiyeness  of  land  can  be  doubled,  hj  a  ju- 
icious  outlay  of  capital ;  and  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  British  farmer  can  liv€  by  growing 
bread  at  such  a  price  that  British  laliorers  can 
Uwe  bv  eating  it  A  magnificent  experiment! 
A  misfortune  was,  that  education  and  previous 
business  engagements  had  failed  to  educate  him 
a  farmer.  He  is  too  impulsive  to  wait,  after  a 
purpose  is  taken.  Could  ne  not  farm,  and  learn 
to  farm,  at  the  same  timet?  That  is  the  only  way 
for  such  a  man.  He  took  it;  and  like  the  early 
Methodist  preachers  who  preached  and  prayed 
and  learned!^  to  preach  and  pray  all  at  once ;  stud* 
led  rhetoric  ana  practised  it,  all  at  the  same  rid- 
ing, with  wardrobe  and  library  in  the  same  sad- 
dle-bags; and  became  inmost  cases  eminently 
useful  men ;  so  it  has  been  with  him. 

Mr.  Mechi  purchased  a  farm  of  170  acres  in 
Kelvedon,  Essex  county,  some  forty  miles  firom 
London,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  railroad,  of 
rather  poor  land,  some  of  it  very  sandy,  but  more 
a  heavy  day.  The  annual  rental  was  valued  at 
12«  (about  93)  the  acre.  He  went  at  it — at  chem- 
istry and  clay,  philosophy  and^  sand,  farming  in 
all  Its  departments,  and  learning  some  to  farm. 
He  soon  became  wise  enough  to  teach  every  body; 
but  not  yet  has  he  become  too  wise  to  be  taught 
by  every  body,  that  understands  the  subject.  In 
1860,  the  rental  of  his  farm  was  apprised  at  36f 
(about  $9)  an  acre.  He  had  not  only  doubled, 
in  the  estinmtion  of  the  judffes,  but  had  trebled 
the  productiveness  of  the  land.  Mistakes  he 
acknowledges  he  made;  as  any  one  would  in  a 
new  employment,  and  the  fogies  laughed,  but  he 
corrected  them  the  while,  and  went  ahei^.  But 
now  for  the  extracts.  The  opinions  they  imply 
may  not  all  be  correct,  even  in  relation  to  Ens- 
lish  farming,  and  much  less  in  relation  to  sou, 
climate  and  circumstance*  so  different  aa  omrs. 
But  are  they  not  worthy  the  consideration  of 
American  farmers  ? 

CAPiTAi/«-iTS  ORionr. 

"The  physical  and  mental  powers  of  a  nation 
form  its  original  capital.  It  is  labor,  directed  by 
the  mind,  that  feeds  and  clothes  us,  andpss^eurea, 
for  our  social  adjustment,  the  metals  which  form 
the  accepted  standard  of  our  currency." 

ROOIC  FOR  nCPBOVSUENT. 

'*The  more  numerous  and  concentrated  the 
population,  the  more  wealthy  the  nation,  provid- 
ed means  are  found  for  its  employment.  Can  it 
be  denied  that  we  have  yet,  in  this  United  King- 
dom, a  wide  and  untiUed  field  for  agricultural  la- 


moor,  bog  and  waste.  O,  but  I  am  asked,  can 
these  be  profitably  reclaimed  P 

Request  the  poor  peasant  squatter  to  show 
you  his  cottage  garden  or  allotment  on  such  soils, 
and  conviction  will  at  once  reach  you." 

CAK  CAPITAL  BB  OBTAINED  f 

'*!  am  asked,  'Where  is  the  capital  to  come 
f^om  for  all  these  improvements  P*  I  reply, 
Where  does  the  capital  come  from  to  make  rail- 
ways and  docks ;  to  build  steam- vessels ;  to  erect 
a  whole  town  of  new  squares  and  streets,  and  to 
carry  out  every  other  useful  and  profitable  un- 
dertaking ?  I  believe  the  surplus  profits  of  the 
nation  are  estimated  at  fifty  millions  annually. 
Every  ten  years,  this  accumulated  wealth  has 
found  vent  m  rash  or  dangerous  speculations. 
Fortunately,  foreign  loans  have  been  superseded 
by  British  railways ;  and  I  can  perceive  clearly, 
that  the  surplus  gains  of  the  present  times  are 
destined  to  pass  into  agricultural  improvement.^ 

DEEP  OULTZVATIOK  AFTBB  DRAINAOB 

"Is  essential  to  profitable  farming  on  heavy  lamls. 
I  effect  thia  by  removing  the  breast  from  a  plow, 
and  letting  it  follow,  drawn  by  ajpair  of  horses, 
in  the  tnjSk  of  the  first  plow,  we  thus  gain  a 
greater  ^  depth.  In  summer,  I  use  a  very  large 
plow  with  four  horses,  to  open  the  work,  and 
follow  witli  another  plow  and  four  horses  in  the 
same  track*  This  brings  up  immense  clods  and 
blocks  of  the  naaty,  undisturbed  subsoiL  When 
dried  by  the  sun,  Uie  Crosskill  roller,  with  5  cwt. 
added,  cracks  them ;  the  scarifier  operates,  and 
again  the  Croskill  renews  the  attack,  all  in  dry, 
hot  weather,  until  you  have  a  perfect  garden — 
yellow-looking,  it  is  true,  but  aerated,  and  da* 
nrived  of  many  noxious  properties,  and  ready 
lor  mixingwith  abundant  manure  and  calcareous 
matter.  You  thus  bid  adieu  to  root  weeds  that 
have  tormented  you  for  years ;  you  facilitate  the 
percolation  of  water,  air,  manure  and  roots. 
Your  crops  do  not  dry  up  in  summer,  or  freeie 
in  winter. 

ABB  BXHAVSTINO  CB0P8  TO  BB  AVOIDED  F 

*'For  mj  own  part,  I  like  a  heavj  exhausting 
crop.  It  implies  a  heavy  return,  with  means  for 
restoring  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  it.  Mis- 
erable crops,  occasioned  by  the  save-all  and 
cheese-paring  principle,  cause  us  to  feel  severely 
the  pressure  or  our  rent,  tithes  and  rates.  They 
re-act  on  the  landlord,  laborer,  tenant,  and  com- 
munity at  large." 

HUSBAXDINO  OF  FEED. 

'^Experience  has  taught  me,  and  will  teach 
othen,  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  farming,  we 
must  produce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  meat  on 
our  farms  than  at  present,  and  at  less  eost.  In 
order  to  do  this  advantageously,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  straw 
of  the  farm,  cut  into  chaff,  and  cook  it  with  meal 
or  ground  oil-cake.  We  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  usual  cattle  bedding,  and  must  find  a  substi- 
tute.' 

'^I  believe  it  is  the  great  quantity  of  stock 
kept,  that  enables  the  Lothian  farmer  to  compete 
at  so  great  a  distance,  with  the  south  country 
farmer ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  still  greater  quan- 
tity of  stock  kept  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  of  Auch- 
ness,  that  enabled  him  to  surpass  the  Lothian 
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farmers.  Mr.  Lawes  has  shown  most  indisput^ 
bly,  in  his  admirable  papers  in  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journals,  that  we  can  produce 
manure  cheaper  and  better  by  feeding  stock,  than 
even  by  purcnasinff  guano.  I  mean  not  .feeding 
on  turnips  alone,  out  usinff  the  productions  of 
the  farm  in  conjunction  with  purchased  food." 
.  ''Very  much  depends  on  the  season  and  weath- 
er. In  cold  weather,  pigs  and  bullocks  can 
scarcely  be  packed  too  close,  so  long  as  there  is 
room  for  them  to  lie  down  comfortably.  Sheep 
require  a  little  more  room,  or  yentilation  and 
temperature.  This  is  best  done  by  a  thermome- 
ter, oecause  our  own  feelings  are  not  always  a 
sufficient  criterion.  Every  cattle-shed  should 
feel  as  comfortably  warm  as  a  drawing-room. 
The  opening  for  ventilation  should  be  at  the 
highest  point 

''Fine  bred  pigs,  having  little  hair,  must  have  a 
much  warmer  temperature  than  sheep.  When 
pigs  huddle  together,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they 
are  not  warm  enough.  Cold,  stopping  the  circu- 
lation in  the  skin,  drives  the  blood  to  the  inter- 
hjbX  organs,  and  causes  inflammation. 
.  "I  have  often  been  struck  on  seeing  how  soon 
my  groom  will  get  a  horse  into  condition,  by 
warmth,  cleanliness  and  food." 

AGBICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

''The  facilities  for  acquiring  agricultural  sci- 
ence, are  now  great.  We  have  nbw  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rubbing  mind  against  mind,  and  elicit- 
ing bright  scintillations  of  intelligence.  The 
priceless  volumes  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  and  Scotland,  to  which  every  farmer 
should  belong,  the  agricultural  press  and  periodi- 
cals, teem  with  novelty  and  science,  and  bear  un- 
questionable ^stimony  that  the  agricultural  oom- 
munitv  can  no  longer  be  a  non-reading  class. 
The  Koyal  Affricultuial  College  at  Cirencester, 
^d  other  similar  but  minor  establishments,  invite 
the  juveniles  of  agriculture  to  excel  their  parents." 

CONCLUSION. 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  England,  great  in 
wealth,  liberty  and  industry,  superabundant  in 
capital  and  labor,  and  superlative  in  manufac- 
tures and  machinery, — ^I  say  again,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible or  permissible  that  Britain,  with  all  tnese 
advantages,  with  merchant  princes  and  baronial 
traders  sweeping  the  seas,  with  her  navy  and 
D^erchant  fleet,  shall  be  humbly  dependent  for 
her  daily  bread  on.  strange  and  foreign  lands  P 
I  will  never  believe  it  can  continue.  I  will  never 
believe  that  British  enterprise  cannot  and  will 
not  compete  with  the  ill-fed  vassalage  of  mere 
corn-producing  countries.  Countries  whose  peo- 
ple cannot  afford  to  eat  the  wheat  they  send  us. 
And  whose  agricultural  practice,  tested  by  our 
own,  ranks  low  in  the  scale  of  comparative  per- 
fection. I  cannot  believe  that  our  wealthy  and 
patriotic  aristocracy  will  any  longer  permit  such 
an  anomaly  to  continue. 

Lastly,  I  commend  to  your  especial  re^rd  the 
noble  practice  and  improvement  of  agnculturei 
•a  beneficial  to  health,  as  conducive  to  longevity 
and  mental  repose,  and  as  full  of  independence  ; 
presenting  to  your  mind,  through  the  charming 
and  evcr-varymg  face  of  nature,  the  impress  of 
Almighty  Goodness  and  Wisdom.  I  commend 
it»  not  only  on  the  low  ground  of  indivi<|uAl  pro- 
fit but,  in  virtue  of  its  employing  and  feedlbg 


the  people,  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  moraL 
social  and  political  strength  of  this  great  ana 
happy  nation." 


£lor  the  Niw  Emgkmd 


Mb.  Editoe  : — Any  one  who  has  not  given 
attention  to  the  subject  would  be  surprised,  upon 
inquiry,  with  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of 
"Patent  Bee-hives"  there  is  before  the  public,  all 
claiming  to  be  the  "best  hive  out,"  with  the 
"moth  proof"  thrown  in.  In  a  general  way,No»- 
folk  has  expressed  his  opinion  pretty  freely  on 
these,  without  any  particular  reference  to  any. 
Now  in  regard  to  hives — as  with  every  other  par- 
ticular thing  made  to  accomplish  a  particular 
purpose — some  will  be,  and  m  the  nature  of 
things  must  be,  better  than  others.  As  bee  cul- 
ture in  this  State  is  mostly,  and  will  probably  be 
in  future  confined  to  a  few  swarms^ay  under 
ten — to  the  individual,  a  good-lookinff  and  conve- 
nient hive  will  be  used  rather  than  the  old-fash* 
ioned  box,  because  in  very  many  cases,  bees  are 
kept  as  much  for  the  pleasure  they  afford  as  for 
the  profit ;  they  will  give  a  large  snare  of  each  If 
properly  managed. 

The  requisites  of  what  any  kind  of  hive  ought 
to  possess  I  have  heretofore  stated,  and  now  I 
wisn  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  to  the  Union  Bee-hive,  invented  and  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  0.  H.  Clark,  of  East  Washington, 
N.  H.,  and  I  do  this  not  to  advertise  this  partie- 
ular  hive — ^by  no  means.  My  advice  is,  befoM 
you  purchase,  examine  all  you  can  conveniently 
find,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  I  have 
tested  this  Union  hive  along  with  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  movable  comb  hive,  the  two  patents 
which  now  seem  to  take  the  lead  in  this  region, 
and  the  Union  is  decidedly  the  best  hive  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  and  if,  as  is  stated,  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth  has  borrowed  the  only  good  thing  there  is 
about  his  hive  from  the  Union,  and  gets  cut  off 
from  its  use  in  making  his  hive  by  the  patent- 
Ids  hive  is  good  for  nothing. 

I  do  not  know  as  you  allow  one  to  express  his 
opinion  so  fireely  as  I  have — nevertheless  I  think 
truth  is  on  my  side.  I  have  no  interest  what- 
ever in  any  hive  that  has  patent  attached  to  it ; 
but  if  any  one  feels  interested  enough  to  call  at 
my  place,  I  will  shew  him  the  difference  between 
some  half  doxen  patent  hives,  and  how  the  him 
themselves  work  in  the  Union.         Noefcxlx. 

King  Oak  HiU^AprU,  1858. 


TIOB  OO'W-FZBH  OF  SOUTH  AmSBIOA. 

One  day,  the  fishermen  brought  us  a  fine 
"Poixe  boie,"  or  cow-fish,  a  species  of  manatus, 
and  is  particular  abundant  in  the  lakes  in  this 
part  of  the  river.  It  was  a  female,  about  six  feet 
long,  and  about  ^"f^  feet  in  circumference  through 
the  thickest  part.  The  body  is  perfectly  smooth, 
without  any  projections  or  inequalities,  gradually 
changing  into  a  horixontal  semicircular  flat  tail, 
with  no  appearance  whatever  of  blind  limbs. 
There  is  no  distinct  neck ;  the  head  is  not  vezy 
large,  and  is  terminated  by  a  large  mouth  and 
fleshy  lips,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  cow. 
There  are  stiff  bristles  on  the  lips,  and  a  few  die- 
tantly  scattered  over  the  body.     Behind    Uie 
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head  are  two  powerful  oTal  fins,  and  just  beneath 
them  are  the  oreasts,  from  which,  on  pressure  be- 
inr  applied,  flows  a  stream  of  beautiful  white 
muk.  The  ears  are  minute  holes,  and  the  eyes 
Tery  small.  The  color  is  a  dusky  lead,  with  some 
Uum  pinkish  white  marbled  blotches  on  the 
belTy. '  The  skin  is  about  an  incH  thick  on  the 
back,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  belly. 
Beneath  the  skin  is  a  layer  of  fat  of  greater  or 
less  thickness,  generally  about  an  inch,  which  is 
boiled  down  to  make  oil  used  for  light  and  for 
Qooklng.  The  intestines  are  very  yoluminous, 
the  heart  about  the  size  of  a  sheep's,  and  the 
lungs  about  two  feet  long  and  six  or  seyen  inches 
wide,  very  cellular  and  spongy,  and  can  be  blown 
out  like  a  bladder.  The  skcul  is  large  and  solid, 
wiUi  no  front  teeth ;  the  yertebrs  extending  to 
the  yery  tip  of  the  tail,  showing  no  rudiments  of 
posterior  limbs ;  the  fore  limbs,  on  the  contrary, 
are  yery  highly  developed,  the  bones  exactly  cor- 
responding to  those  or  thtf  human  arm,  having 
even  the  five  fingers,  with  every  joint  distinct, 
vet  inclosed  in  a  stiff,  inflexible  skin,  where  not  a 
joint  can  have  any  motion.  The  cow-fish  feeds 
OB  grass  at  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  swims  swiftly  and  paddles ;  and  though  the 
MLtemid  organs  of  vsight  and  hearing  are  so  im- 
perfect, yet  these  senses  are  said  by  hunters  to 
oe  remarkably  acute,  and  to  render  necessary  all 
their  caution  and  skill  to  capture  the  animals. 
They  bring  forth  one,  or  rarely  two,  young  ones, 
which  they  clasp  in  their  arms,  or  paddles,  while 
giving  suck.  They  are  harpooned,  or  caught  in 
a  strong  net,  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  a  lake  or 
stream,  and  are  killed  by  driving  a  wooden  plug 
with  a  mallet  up  their  nostrils.  Eachyields  from 
five  to  twenty-nve  gallofns  of  oiL  Tne  flesh  is 
very  good,  somethine  between  beef  and  pork, 
and  this  one  furnished  us  with  several  meals,  and 
was  an  agreeable  change  from  our  fish  diet—- 
TkxmeU  on  the  Amazon, 


BBIIiTiTANT  BTUOOO  .WHITXWASB, 

Many  have  heard  of  the  brilliant  stnooo  white- 
wash on  the  east  end  of  the  President's  house  at 
Washington.  The  following  is  a  recipe  for  it,  as 
gleaned  from  the  National  InUUigmcer^  with 
tome  additional  improvements  learned  by  exper- 
iments: 

"Take  half  a  bushel  of  nice  unslaked  lime, 
slake  it  with  boiling  water,  cover  it  during  the 
process  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  the  Uquid 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer,  and  add  to  it  a 
peck  of  salt,  previously  well  dissolved  in  water ; 
three  pounds  d  ground  rioe,  boiled  to  a  thin 
paate,  and  stirred  in  boilinc[  hoi  i  half  a  pound 
of  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and  a  pound  of 
dean  glue,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
by  soakine  it  well ;  and  then  hanging  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  m  a  small  kettle  with  a  large  one  fiUnd 
with  water.  Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  io  the 
mixture,  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days 
covsred  from  the  dirt 

It  should  be  put  on  right  hot  \  for  this  purpose 
it  can  be  kept  m  a  kettle  on  a  portable  nimaee. 
It  is  said  that  about  a  pint  of  thia  mixture  will 
cover  a  square  yard  ^pon  the  outside  of  a  house 
tf  properly  applied.  Brushes  more  or  less  small 
aaay  be  uaed  aooording  to  the  neatness  of  the  job 
!lequired.  It  answers  as  well  as  oil  paint  for  wood, 


brick  or  4tone,  and  is  cheaper.  It  retains  its  briU 
Hancy  fbr  many  years.  Tnere  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  that  will  compare  with  it,  either  for  insidt 
or  outside  walls. 

Coloring  matter  may  be  put  in,  and  made  of 
any  shade  you  like.  Bpanish  brown  stirred  is 
win  make  red  pink,  more  or  less  deep  according 
to  the  Quantity.  A  delicate  tinge  of  this  is  very 
pretty  for  inside  walls.  Finely  pulverized  eom- 
mon  clay,  well  mixed  Spanish  brown,  makes  red- 
dish stone  color.  -Yellow  ochre  stirred  in  makes 
yellow  wash,  but  chrome  goes  further  and  makes 
a  color  generally  esteemed  prettier.  In  all  these 
cases  the  darkness  of  the  shades  of  course  is  de* 
termined  by  the  quantity  of  coloring  used.  It  is 
difficult  to  midie  ruleis  because  tastes  are  differ- 
ent ;  it  would  be  best  to  try  experiments  on  a 
shingle  and  let  it  dry.  We  have  been  told  that 
ffreen  must  not  be  mixed  with  lime.  The  lime 
destroys  the  color,  and  the  eolor  has  an  effect  on 
the  wl^tewash,  which  makes  it  crack  and  peel. 

When  walls  have  been  badly  smoked,  and  you 
wish  to  have  them  a  clean  white,  it  is  well  to 
squeeze  indigo  plentif^y  through  a  bag  into  the 
water  you  use,  before  it  is  stirred  in  the  whole 
mixture.  If  a  larger  quantity  than  five  gallons 
be  wanted,  the  same  proportions  should  oe  ob- 
served. 

THa  U8B  or  HAT  0AF8  18  PBAOmOAX 

aOONOMT. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th  July,  we  stnidL  into  a 
three-acre  field  covered  with  a  lieavy  stand  of 
oats,  which  were  to  be  cut  and  cured  for  fodder. 
A  «mall  portion  of  them  had  lodged.  Enough 
of  them  were  cut  in  the  morning  to  make  fifty 
large  cocks,  ware  left  in  the  swath  until  just  at 
night,  when  they  were  turned  direetly  upnde 
down,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  the 
next  day,  Wednesday,  when  they  were  carefully 
spread,  and  before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
were  all  put  up  in  large  cooks,  and  covered  with 
oapa  or  oovers,  each  two  yards  square. 

During  Wednesday  night  there  was  a  heavy 
rain,  accompanied  with  considerable  wind,  so 
that  cocks  not  covered  were  pretty  thoroughly 
drenched  on  Thursday  morning. 

On  removing  the  eaps  from  those  that  were 
covered  at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  tlw 
top  of  each  cock  was  found  so  dry  aa  to  rustle 
like  well-made  hay,  and  was  in  good  condition  te 
go  directly  to  the  bam^ — and  no  part  of  the  coek 
was  wet  excepting  a  little  on  the  outer  edges  of 
the  base  of  the  coek.  The  whole  waa  then  spread 
and  carefiilly  tended  until  quarter  before  twelve, 
when  "thunder-head^  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  West,  and  were  soon  followed 
by  deep-toned  rumblinga  in  the  far  distant  hori- 
zon. * 

At  a  little  past  one  the  oats  wore  in  the  bam, 
dry,  bright  and  sweet;  the  wind  suddenly 
changed  from,  the  south-west  to  the  north,  and  a 
drenching  rain  followedi  which  continued  tbroufli 
most  of  the  afternoon. 
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Each  cock,  of  the  oats  thus  secured  contained 
«t  least  200  pounds.  If  they  had  not  been  cov- 
ered they  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  dried 
to  go  in  between  the  time  of  spreading  in  the 
morning,  and  the  time  of  the  stornx,  which  came 
on  at  a  little  past  one,  and  it  is  a  fair  value  we 
think  to  tay  that  they  were  worth  80  cts.  a  hun- 
dred, and  would  have  depreciated  to  00  cts.  if 
they  had  been  wet  again. 

If  this  is  right — and  we  believe  every  candid 
mind  will  concede  it — the  caps  used  for  covering 
this  crop,  and  which  ooet  just  40  ots.  each,  were 
entirely  paid  for  in  this  single  use  of  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  in  our  mind  but  such  is 
the  fact,  and  that  hereafter  we  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  them  as  long  as  they  shall  last,  with- 
out any  cost  whatever.  ^ 

Hay  caps  will  be  nearly  as  common  by-and- 
b>e  as  hay  cocks  in  haying  time,  merely  because 
farmers  will  find  out  that  they  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  them.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some  tim- 
id and  scrimping  geniuses  that  don't  usually 
wake  up  till  the  next  day,  who  will  denounce  the 
««e  of  hay  caps.  That  is  all  well  enough  with 
them,  however,  for  if  they  had  them,  they  would 
Bover  find  time  to  put  them  on* 


BUTTER  PASTUBES. 

There  is  a  neglect  in  many  of  us  in  regard  to 
pastures  of  any  kind,  and  a  serious  neglect  in  re- 
gard to  the  pasturing  for  milch  cows.  With  too 
many  of  us,  if  the  herbage  in  a  pasture'  comee 
up  green  in  the  spring,  and  continues  so  through 
the  summer,  it  is  a  pasture.  No  matter  what 
the  kind  of  grass  or  herbage  it  is  that  gives 
the  green  color  to  the  face  of  it,  we  turn  in  our 
cattle  and  let  them  "take  chance,**  as  the  Irish- 
men say.  Now  the  cow  if  she  could  speak  would 
tell  you  in  strong  language,  that  every  green 
£eld  is  not  a  pasture  for  her.  Indeed,  she  does 
tell  you  every  day  in  tlic  quantity  and  quality  of 
her  milk,  and  in  the  quality  of  her  butter  and 
eheese,  what  the  character  of  the  pasture  is. 

The  cow  is  an  animo  ehemico  manufetcturer. 
Her  duty  is  to  manufacture  the  food  that  you 
supply  her  with  into  milk,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
According  to  the  quality  of  the  raw  material 
given,  wiU  be  the  quality  of  the  product.  Often- 
times the  poor  cow  is  blamed  and  considered 
good  for  nothing,  when  her  owner  is  to  blame 
KNT  supplying  her  with  good  for  no  hing  material 
from  wnich  to  make  the  product  required. 

A  little  observation  will  convince  any  one  of 
this  fact.  In  some  rough  pastures  it  is  difficult 
to  make  much  improvements  or  changes,  but  yet 
much  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  plMter,  bone- 
dust,  &c.,and  bv  scattering loccasionally  the  seed 
of  the  best  kinds  of  grasses. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Tioga  Agricultural  Society  in  Pennsylvania, 
said,  the  ^'first  ouality  of  butter  land  is  confined 
to  portions  of  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  while  cheese  and 
sheep  can  be  grown  wherever  grass  grows.  • 


For  this  you  must  have  in  your  pastures,  Tim- 
othy (Herdsgrass,)  white  clover,  blue  grass,  [what 
we  call  June  fpraas. — ^Ed.]  red-top,  pure  soft  wa- 
ter, and  a  rolling  or  hilly  country.  There  will 
be  then  (when  swarded  over,)  a  solidity  and 
sweetness  to  the  grass,  that  will  give  to  the  but- 
ter that  rich,  sweet  flavor  that  makes  it  so  desi- 
rable. Butter  partakes  not  only  of  everything 
the  cow  eats  and  drinks,  but  of  every  offensive 
thing  within  its  reach  after  it  is  made." 

He  also  advances  the  theory  that  butter  made 
from  red  clover  fed  to  cows,  is  good  when  first 
made,  but  when  laid  down  in  packages  six  months 
it  seems  to  lose  its  flavor,  and  becomes  more  or 
less  rancid,  according  as  the  clover  she  eat  was 
rank  and  of  rapid  growth  or  not, — Maine  Farmer, 


mCTBACTS  AND  BEFIiUfiS. 
OPSRATION  OF  '  M0WEB8. 

Last  week  I  saw  four  of  these  implements  at 
work  in  the  same  field  at  the  same  time ;  with 
teams  well  trained  and  experienced  guides.  It 
appeared  to  be  their  purpose  to  show  the  com* 
parative  power  of  the  machines.  On  looking  at 
the  ground  on  which  they  operated,  after  the 
crop  was  cleared  away,  the  average  width  of  the 
swath  cut  by  each  was  found  as  follows : 

Allen's 4  fceL 

*Heath*> 4(  f^t. 

Vftnny'B. ....Sffeet. 

RoBMU't »|feet. 

One  of  the>M&nny  machines  was  drawn  a  part 
of  the  time  by  a  single  horse,  showing  that  the 
power  necessary  for  the  operation  was  at  the 
command  of  the  anin^aL  I  have  heard  of  ma- 
chines, designed  to  be  drawn  by  sinele  horses, 
cutting  swaUis  three  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
width,  operating  with  entire  success.  Such  a 
one  is  said  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Greenfield.  I  know  a  distinguished  farmer  who 
has  ordered  one  for  use  on  his  own  grounds, 
where  I  hope  soon  to  see  it  in  operation ;  for  I 
have  learned  that  actual  view  is  tte  best  evidence 
in  these  matters.  . 

July  19, 1858.  Essex. 

*  It  is  proper  to  n.y  that  the  work  done  by  the  Heath  or  Ea- 
gle machine,  was  equal  to  that  done  by  either  of  the  others ; 
while  Allen's  and  Manny's  macfalDes  were  guided  by  menaaex* 
pert  at  the  business  as  any  in  the  counly^. 

POSTS  FOE  FENCES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  about  the  best  fence  posts ; 
where  cedar  cannot  be  obtained,  what  kind  will 
last  the  longest — ^hemlock,  black  cherry,  spruce, 
pine,  cherry,  beech,  birch  or  maple  ? 

W.  C.  Walker. 

Centre  Rutland,  Vt.,  July,  1858. 

Remarks. — Chestnut  is  undoubtedly  among 
our  best  timber  for  fence  posts.  Cut  it  in  Sep- 
tember, take  off  the  bark  and  set  the  posts  on 
their  ends,  butt  end  down,  ahd  let  them  remain 
until  the  next  spring.  Then  kindle  a  fire  and 
char  the  end  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground,  taking 
special  pains  to  char  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
part  that  is  to  remain  out  of  the  ground.  Good 
posts,  say  six  inches  in  diameter,  will  last  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years,  according  to  the  nature  of 
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the  8o3  in  which  they  are  placed*  White  oak 
will  probably  come  next  to  chestnut.  We  have 
had  no  experience  with  other  timb^  for  the  pur- 
poBQ  of  posts.  

HOW  TO  DB8TB0T  SWSBT  FLAG. 

I  see  by  the  weekly  perusal  of  your  paper  that 
it  is  customarv  among  quite  a  class  of  your  read- 
ers to  ask  all  manner  of  questions  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  the  farm.  Now  I  do  not  re- 
collect of  your  being  troubled  by  any  of  this  class 
of  aspirants  for  notoriety  or  knowledge  in  this 
old  town — ^the  home  of  as  persevering  and  ener- 

fetic  farmers  as  can  be  found  in  New  England. 
!ut  there  is  one  thing  that  troubles  us  a  little, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  your  readers  in 
other  localities  are  troubled  in  tne  same  way — 
hence  this  query  .*  how  skdU  we  maiuige  to  kiU 
Wit  a  trouhlaofne  weed  kn&wn  as  the  sweet  flag  f 
We  have  plowed  it  and  burned  it,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose but  to  increase  the  eviL  One  of  my  neigh- 
oors  suggests  salt.  What  is  your  opinion  P 
ChdmSfordj  Maes.,  18M.   T.  J.  Pinkebton. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Old 
Chelmsford — it  has  many  excellent  farmers.  The 
fine  market  at  Lowell,  where  those  thousands  of 
hungry  girls  are  to  be  fed,  has  stimulated  the 
Chelmsford  people  to  marked  improvements  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  our  friends  have 
found  no  way  yet,  it  appears,  to  destroy  the  sweet 
flag,  Aconu  Calamus^  which  grows  so  bountiful- 
ly in  wet  places  all  over  New  England.  Digging 
will  not  kill  it,  burning  the  surface  will  not,  sail 
will  not»  unless  large  quantities  are  used,  but 
thorough  draining  will.  It  lOves  water  as  much  as 
an  old  toper  dislikes  it,  and  where  water  abounds, 
is  as  tenacious  of  life  as  a  cat  But  a  warm,  dry, 
porous  soil  is  contrary  to  its  nature^  and  in  stteh 
a  place  it  will  soon  give  place  to  sweelf  mttrUums 
greuses*  

THE  CBOPS  IN  BEBX8HIBE  COUNTY. 

Our  crops  are  uncommonly  good.  Grass  more 
than  an  average  crop.  Corn  is  very  promising. 
Rye,  oats  and  wheat  are  remarkably  good.  Pota- 
toes are  uncommonly  thrifty,  and  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  a  large  crop,  unless  the  disease  should 
destroy  them.  In  my  orchard  and  fruit  yard,  the 
apple  and  plum  set  well,  but  have  most  all  been 
destroyed  by  a  sting  of  some  insect  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  Even  those  that  remain 
on  the  trees  have  "the  mark  of  the  beast,"  and 
will  be  imperfect ;  there  will  be  very  little  fruit 
in  this  section.  Justus  Toweb. 

Lanetboroughy  JvXy  19,  1858. 

pbesbbving  cobn  fqddeb. 

As  the  season  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  fodder 
approaches,  I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  sav- 
ing com  fodder.  As  soon  as  my  corn  is  all 
glazed,  I  cut  it  up  near  the  roots  with  a  sickle, 
and  before  any  rain  falls  on  it,  bind  it  and  stook 
it  up,  in  which  situation  I  let  it  stand  till  the  com 
is  sufficiently  cured  for  husking,  say  two  or  three 
weeks;   after  husking  I  make  a  mow  of  my 


stalks,  a  laying  of  stalks,  say  a  foot  deep,  then 
sprinkle  on  salt  sufficient  to  preserve  from 
mould,  then  another  layer  of  stalks.  In  this  way 
I  preserve  them  almost  as  green  as  when  cut.  I 
feed  them  to  cattle  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  they 
will  eat  them  up  as  clean  as  they  would  good 
hay.  In  this  way  a  farmer  can  save  more  fodder 
than  he  is  aware  of.  His  cattle  eat  up  the  stalks 
clean,  and  keep  sufficiently  salted  through  the 
winter.    Just  try  it  once.  M.  Dubfet. 

Bridol,  R,  July  10,  1858. 


WHAT  18  THE  BEST  METHOD  OP  DESTBOTIlfG 

CATEBPILLABSP 

Thus  far  I  have  cut  off  the  infested  part  and 
thrown  it  into  verv  strong  soap  suds,  but  thia  is 
taking  too  much  oi  the  tree  away.  I  would  throw 
soap  suds  on  the  tree,  but  I  have  found  by  sad 
experience  that  strong  soap  and  the  foliage  were 
not  made  to  live  together.  I  shall  be  thankful 
to  learn  of  some  cheaper  method  of  destroying 
this  pest,  and  perhaps  there  are  others  who 
would  be  as  thankful  as  myselfl  o.  ▲.  c. 

EcuihamptoH,  Mass.^  1858. 

Bbmabks. — ^There  is  no  better,  cheaper  or 
quicker  mode  of  destro3^ng  caterpillars  on  trees 
Uian  by  the  use  of  a  good  spiral  brush  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  attached  to  a  pole.  Two  brashes 
are  convenient-— one  attached  to  a  long  pole  for 
the  high  parts  of  the  tree,  and  another  for  the 
lower  parts — ^but  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience 
merely.  

A  COLT  IMJUBED  BY  BUKNINQ. 

I  have  a  valuable  colt  that  shows  a  propensity 
to  run  in  the  pasture,  in  consequence  of  wnich  he 
has  injured  one  of  hisgambrel  joints,  and  caused 
a  pui^  swelling  on  the  joint,  that  resembles  a 
spavin  on  the  front  side,  and  causae  a  large  puff 
on  each  side  where  the  skin  meets  between  the 
joint  and  gambrel  cord.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  vou  or 
any  of  your  subscribers  can  inform  me  wnethcr 
it  IS  a  spavin  or  not,  and  what  remedy  to  apply. 
I  am  now  bathing  with  cold  water,  and  George 
W.  Merchant's  Gaigling  Oil.  h.  s.  g. 

Wf^  Bethel,  Vt. 

Reicabrs. — If  we  had  such  a  case  we  should 
consult  Dr.  O.  H.  Dadd,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Boston.  

BLACK    POLAND  FOWLS. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  pure 
Black  Poland  Top-knot  fowls,  at  a  fair  price  ? 
Stafford,  VL,  July,  1868.  s.  A.  E. 

Remabks. — We  cannot — do  not  know. 

SUBE  CUBE  FOB  GOUOH  IN  HOB8E8. 

Bleed  in  the  neck  three  mornings  in  succes- 
sion, three  pints  at  each  time.    Try  it. 
Concord,  Mass.  F.  E.  BiQELOW. 

QBUBS» 

We  do  not  recognize  the  grubs  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  of  Bridgewater. 
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TUB  BIfOOB. 

It  18  a  natural  question,  and  often  asked,  but 
difficult  to  answer,  what  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lates evexT  minute  in  our  oodles  ?  The  many  es- 
timates wnich  have  been  made  need  not  here  be 
^yen  j  only  those  of  Lehmanui  Weber  and  Bis- 
choff  now  command  general  attention.  Lehmann 
aa^  that  his  friend  Weber  aided  him  in  deter- 
tmning  the  ouantit^  of  blood  in  two  decapitated 
criminals.  The  weight  of  the  whole  blood  was 
to  that  of  the  body  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8. 
It  is  obyioas  from  the  account  of  the  experiment 
that  only  an  approximation  could  be  arriyed  at. 
Axkd  Bischpff 's  more  recent  inyestigations  on  the 
!)ody  of  a  criminal,  carefully  weighed  before  and 
after  decapitation,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
blood  amounted  to  9}  lbs.,  or  exactly  one-four^ 
teenth  of  the  whole  body.  This  nearly  corres- 
ponds with  his  former  investigations,  which  gave 
the  weight  as  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  wAj, 
If  we  say  ten  pounds  for  an  adult  healthy  man, 
we  shall  probably  be  as  near  the  mark  as  possi- 
ble. The  quantity,  however,  necessarily  varies 
in  different  persons,  and  seems  from  some  calcu- 
lations to  be  greater  in  women  than  in  men.  In 
the  seal  its  quantity  is  enormous,  surpassing  that 
of  all  other  animals,  man  included. 
^  In  former  days,  blood-letting  was  one  of  the 
''heroic  arms'*  of  medical  practice  i  and  it  is 
sometimes  almost  appalling  to  read  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  practitioners.  Haller  mentions  the  case 
of  a  hysterical  woman  who  was  bled  one  thous- 
and and  twenty  times  in  the  space  of  nineteen 
years;  and  ik girl  at  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been 
oled  once  a  day,  or  once  every  other  day,  during 
several  years.  A  third  case  he  mentions  of  a 
young  man  who  lost  seventy-five  pounds  of  blood 
in  ten  days ;  so  that  if  we  reckon  ten  pounds  as 
the  utmost  which  the  body  contains  at  any  given 
period,  it  is  clear  that  this  young  man's  loss  must 
have  been  repaired  almost  immediately.  In  truth, 
the  blood  is  incessantly  being  abstra<^ed  and  re- 
placed during  the  orainary  processes  of  life. — 
\Vere  it  not  continually  renewed,  it  would  soon 
vanish  altogether,  like  water  disappearing  in  sand. 
The  hungry  tissues  momently  snatch  at  its  mate- 
rials as  it  hurries  through  them,  and  the  active 
absorbents  momently  pour  fresh  materials  into  it. 

In  contemplating  the  loss  of  blood  from  wounds 
M  h4)smorrhage,and  in  noting  how  the  vital  pow- 
ers ebb  as  the  blood  flows  out,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  ask  whether  the  peril  may  not  be  avoided 
by  pouring  in  fresh  blood.  The  idea  of  irans/U" 
sion  is  indeed  very  ancient  But  the  ancients, 
In  spite  of  their  facile  credulity  as  to  the  effect 
of  any  phyaiolosical  experiments,  were  la  no 
condition  to  make  the  experiment.  They  were 
too  unac()uainted  with  physiology,  and  with  the 
art  of  CExperiment,  to  know  how  to  set  about 
transfusion.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth oenturyhad  a  preparation  been  made  for 
such  a  triaL  The  expemiments  of  Boyle,  Graaf 
and  Fracassati,  on  the  injection  of  various  sub- 
stances into  the  veins  of  animals,  were  crowned 
by  those  of  Lower,  who,  in  1665,  injected  blood 
'  into  the  veins  of  a  dog.  Two  years  later  a  bold- 
er attempt  was  made  on  man.  A  French  mathe- 
matician, Denis,  assisted  by  a  surgeon,  having 
repeated  with  success  the  experiments  of  Lower, 
resolved  to  extend  the  new  idea.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  a  human  patient  on  whom  the  plan  could 


be  tried ;  but  one  evening  a  madman  arrived  iA 
Paris  quite  naked,  and  he  was  daringly  seized  by 
Denis  as  the  fitting  subject  for  the  new  expen*- 
ment  Eight  onnces  of  calf  s  blood  were  trans- 
fused into  his  veins.  That  night  he  slept  weU. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  succeeding 
day ;  he  slept  quietly;  and  awoke  sane  I 

ureat  was  the  sensation  produced  by  this  suc- 
cess. LDwer  and  King  were  emboldened  to  re- 
peat it  in  London.  Tney  found  a  healtJiy  man 
willing  to  have  some  blood  drawn  from  him,  and 
replaced  by  that  of  a  riieep.  He  felt  the  warm 
stream  pouring  in,  and  declared  it  was  so  pleas- 
ant that  they  might  repeat  the  experiment  The 
tidings  flew  over  Europe.  In  Italy  and  Germa- 
ny Mie  plan  was  repeaited,  and  it  now  aemed  as 
if  transfusion  would  become  once  more  one  of 
the  'lieroic  arms'*  of  medicine.  These  were  soon 
dashed.  The  patient  on  whom  Denis  had  ope- 
rated a^ain  went  mad,  was  again  treated  with 
transfusion,  and  died  during  the  operation.  The 
son  of  the  Swedish  minister,  who  had  been  ben- 
efited by  one  transfusion,  perished  after  a  second. 
A  third  death  was  assigned  to  a  similar  cause ; 
and  in  April,  1668,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  made 
it  criminal  to  attempt  transfusion,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  Thus  the 
whole  thing  fell  into  discredit,  to  be  revived  again 
in  our  own  day,  and  to  be  placed  at  last  on  a  sci- 
entific basis. 

It  will  immediately  occur  to  the  physiologist 
who  reads  the  accounts  of  these  experiments, 
that  transfusion  was  effected  on  the  supposition 
that  the  blood  of  all  ouadrupeds  was  the  same, 
and  that  it  was  indinerent  whether  a  man  re- 
ceived the  blood  of  another  man,  or  of  a  sheep 
or  calf.  This  supposition  was  altogether  erro- 
neous. The  more  rigorous  investigations  of  thJe 
modems  have  estabkshed  that  only  the  blood  of 
animals  of  the  same  species  can  oe  transfused 
in  large  quantities  without  fatal  results.  Th^ 
blood  of  a  horse  is  poison  in  the  veins  of  a  dog ; 
the  blood  of  a  sheep  is  poison  in  the  veins  or  a 
cat  I  but  the  blood  of  a  horse  will  revive  the 
fainting  ass.  From  this  it  follows,  that  when 
transfusion  is  practised  on  human  beinffs,  human 
blood  must  be  employed;  and  so  employed,  the 
practice  is  in  some  ureent  cases  not  only  safe,  but 
forms  the  sole^  remedy,  dundell  has  the  glory 
of  having  revived  ana  vindicated  this  practice, 
and  he  has  seen  his  idea  amply  confirmed.  Be- 
rard  cites  fifteen  distinct  cases  of  hoemorrhage  in 
which  tranfusion  has  saved  life. — BlaekwooiTf 
Magazine. 

nmm  ABVBBmrBAS  or  ▲  bbbb. 

Nature  has  arranged  that  plants  growing  even 
in  the  burning  desert  shall  be  provided  with 
enough  of  water  for  the  generation  of  their  seeds ; 
aud  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this 
fact  is  furnished  by  the  Anastatica  Hierochuntica, 
or  rose  of  Jericho,  which  grows  in  the  arid  wastes 
of  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Barbery ;  upon  the  roofs 
of  houses  and  among  rubbish  in  Syria ;  and  in 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.  This  little  plant, 
scarcely  six  inches  high,  after  the  flowering  sea- 
son loses  its  leaves,  and  dries  up  into  the  form 
of  a  ball.  In  this  condition  it  is  uprooted  by 
the  winds,  and  is  carried,  blown,  or  tossed  across 
the  desert  into  the  sea*  When  the  little  plant 
feels  the  contact  of  the  water,  it  unfolds  itaelfy 
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•zpandft  its  bnnehes,  and  liaving  become  thor^ 
onghiy  aatiirated  with  sea  water,  are  carried  by 
the  tide  and  laid  upon  the  seashore.  From  the 
seashore  the  seeds  are  blown  back  again  hito  the 
desert,  where,  snronting  roots  and  leaves,  they 

Sow  into  fruitful  plants,  which  will  in  their  turn, 
:e  their  ancestors,^  be  whirled  into  the  sea. 
These  rej;ular  periodical  processes  of  the  life  tlr- 
de  of  this  wee  rose  struck  the  simple  imagina- 
tions of  the  men  of  old  with  superstitious  awe, 
and  they  invested  it  with  miraculous  vurtoes. — 
IHckaCt  BumekM  Wordt. 


TMB  FBB  OEOn.  IVOOKB  IS  r ABKIHO ! 

The  agriculture  of  New  England  Is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  much  thought  and  discussion,  and  very 
jeasonabl;^,  too.  A  new  era  has^  dawned  upon 
farmers  within  twenty  years.  Science  and  elab- 
orate theory,  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience, 
have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  blind,  traditional 
routine,  which,  half-guess  work  and  half-careless 
and  unreasoned  experiment — ^formerly  regulated 
the  practice  of  agriculturists.  Our  furmers  have 
learned  that  books  as  well  as  works  have  their 
province  and  their  value»  A  long  and  distrust- 
rul  observation  has  tauffhtthem,  that  600A; /arm- 
ing  may  instruct  and  ail  practical  skilly  although 
jt  is  not  sufficient  to  supersede  it.  Thev  know 
now,  that  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  the  nat- 
ural philosopher  in  his  study,  and  the  botanist 
on  his  rambles,  to  some  ignorant  wiseacres  un- 
meaning, are  aJl  at  work  for  him.  Theory  and 
practice,  after  a  coy  courtship  and  Interminable 
quarrels,  are  now  comfortably  wedded,  and  the 
results  of  the  whole  will  be — Order  firom  chaos, 
intelligent  an^  educated  system  firom  blind  gro- 
ping, dear,  determined  and  well  calculated  pro- 
cesses in  lieu  of  random  ventures  or  apathetic 
fogyism.  Our  climate  is  rough,  our  sou  hard. 
Among  our  products  are  not  the  rich'  and  luxu- 
rious harvests  that  have  always  typified  agricul- 
tural wealth.  liVe  cannot  grow  the  olive,  Uie  or- 
ange or  the  vine — the  great  staples  of  rice,  cot- 
ton, tobacco  or  sugar.  We  do  nat  gr'no,  (I  will 
not  say  we  cannot,  for  I  know  better  bv  actual 
.  trial)  the  wheat,  the  queen  of  breadstuirs.  Yet 
New  England  is  or  may  be,  if  she  chooses,  the 
wealthiest,  happiest  and  most  truly  comfortable 
country  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  This  comes 
about  from  careful,  intellieent,  well  directed  and 
energetic  industry.  Apply  to  our  farming  the 
system  which  has  placed  our  manufactures  and 
commerce  where  they  are ;  and  we  need  envy  the 
harvests  of  no  country,  however  favored  by  na- 
ture. Where  nature  do^s  most,  perverse  man  al- 
ways does  least,  and  the  hard  conditions  she  im- 
poses upon  us  bring  a  blessing  with  them — the 
priceless  gift  of  an  invincible  perseverance  and 
^  an  intelligent  and  restless  energy  that  overrules 
all  obstacles. 

My  purpose  at  present  is,  however,  not  to  write 
an  essay,  but  simply  to  state  an  encouraging  fact 
^o  man,  who  carefully  examines,  will  conclude 
that  agriculture  is  necessarily  unprofitable  here. 
If  we  adapt  our  system  to  circumstances,  and  phil- 
osophically and  carefully  follow  it  out,  we  can 
satisfy  every  reasonable  desire. 
.    Now  fbr  the  fact,  which  I  would  reccommend 


to  the  attention  of  onr  youiig  men  who  are  sigh- 
ing for  Western  prairies  or  other  El  Dorados, 

Four  years  ago  I  purchased  a  farm  of  33 
acres,  of  good  land  naturally,  but  neglected  for 
a  long  whUe,  and  in  low  condition.  For  three 
years,  it  was  highly  manured  and  carefallv  culti- 
vated, and  three-fourths  of  the  arable  lana— one- 
fifth  of  the  farm  being  in  wood,  is  now  brought 
up  into  good  heart. 

Last  year,  we  grew  upon  it  com,  onions,  car- 
rota  and  some  small  ve^tables,  and  part  of  the 
landy  whieh  had  been  laid  down  to  grass,  came 
into  full  perfeotion  for  the  first  time.  Our  crops 
were  all  good,  except  potatoes,  which  were  very 
light,  but  none  of  them  very  remarkable.  I  have 
kept  a  careful  account  with  the  farm  1  and  I  find 
that  last  year  it  paid  just  about  ten  per  cent,  net 
income,  all  expenses  paid — ^upon  its  cost.  Yet 
one-half  of  the  estimated  value  is  in  buildings ; 
and  full  one-fourth  of  the  cultivable  land  is  yet 
worn  out  and  neglected  grass  land,  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  take  in  hand.  I  cannot 
take  to  myself  much  of  the  credit  of  the  good 
husbandry.  I  am  a  professional  man,  with  enough 
of  other  matters  to  occupy  my  time.  But  I  was 
fortunate  iathe  services  ot  a  Uiorough,  practical, 
economical  and  energetic  farmer.  To  him — Mr. 
Luke  Fvtnah,  the  result  is  due ;  for  I  was  able 
to  exercise  only  a  slight  general  supervision. 

We  tried  no  extra  schemes,  and  had,  in  no  crop, 
any  extraordinary  success.  If  any  deduction 
should  be  made  tending  to  reduce  tqe  proceeds 
of  this  year's  work  to  an  average  of  a  greater 
length  of  time,  it  could  be  found  only  in  one  fact. 
And  that  is,  the  high  condition  from  generous 
cultivation  of  preceding  years  of  much  ground, 
which  being  then  laid  down  to  grass,  gave  us 
handsome  returns  with  small  outlay.  It  is  my  de- 
liberate opinion,  that  this  farm,  under  judicious 
and  careful  management,  can  be  made  to  pay 
regularly  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  Uiat  it  contains  no  waste  land, 
and  is  weU  situated,  being  about  four  miles  from 
Salem,  two  miles  from  South  Danvers,  and  four- 
teen from  Boston,  with  good  railroad  facilities. 
It  is,  therefore,  convenient  for  obtaining  manure 
and  disposing  of  crops.  How  many  better  chances 
of  independence  and  thrift  could  a  young  man 
find  any  where  P  Qeo.  H.  Deyesbux. 

SaUm^  Mass.,  1858. 

ouBBAVT  wunn. 

t 

This  article,  as  usually  manufactured,  is  rather 
a  Cordial  than  a  wine,  and  is  entirely  inferior  to 
the  commonest  imported  wine ;  but  when  pro]^ 
erly  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  superior, 
healthful  beverage,  particularly  for  summer  drink, 
whdn  fblly  diluted  with  water. 

We  have  experimented  carefttHy  on  the  making 
of  currant  wine,  and  the  following  will  be  fbund 
to  give  a  result  which  we  havefoand  no  difficulty 
in  selling  in  large  quantities  at  91  per  gallon. 

Before  expressing  the  Juice  from  tiie  currant, 
pass  them  between  a  pair  ox  rollers  to  crush  thetb, 
after  which  they  may  be  placed  in  a  strong  bag, 
and  they  will  part  with  the  juice  readily  by  light 
pressure,  such  as  a  common  screw,  heavy  weights, 
&c  To  each  quart  of  juice  add  three  pounas  of 
double  refined  loaf  sugar — single  refined  sugar 
is  not  sufficiently  pure — ^then  add  as  much  water 
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as  will  make  one  gallon.  Or  in  other  words, 
suppose  the  cask  intended  to  be  used  to  be  30 
gallons.  In  this  put  30  quarts  of  currant  juice, 
90  lbs.  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  fill  the  cask 
to  the  bung  with  water ;  roll  it  over  until  the 
sugar  is  all  dissoUed.  This  will  be  told  by  its 
ceasing  to  rattle  in  the  barrel.  Next  day  roll  it 
again,  and  place  it  in  a  cellar  where  Ihe  temper- 
ature will  be  sure  to  be  even.  Leave  the  bung 
loose  for  the  free  admission  of  air.  In  the  course 
of  one,  or  two  or  three  days,  fermentation  will 
commence.  By  placing  the  ear  to  the  bunff-hole, 
a  slight  noise  will  be  heard  such  as  may  be  ob- 
served when  carbonic  acid  is  escaping  from  cham- 
pagne or  soda  water.  Fermentation  will  con- 
tinue for  a  few  weeks,  converting  the  sugar  into 
alcohoL  As  soon  as  this  ceases,  drive  the  bung 
in  tightly,  and  leave  the  cask  for  six  montha-Hit 
the  end  of  which  time  the  wine  may  be  drawn 
off  perfectly  dear,  without  any  excess  of  sweet- 
ness. 

The  reason  why  double  refined  su^ar  should 
be  used  may  thus  be  understood.  Ordmarysu^ar 
contains  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  gum,  which, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  becomes  fetid.  Sup- 
pose, then,  four,  or  five  ounces  of  cum  dissolved 
m  a  barrel  of  water,  we  can  readuy  understand 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  this  water  will 
be  very  foul  in  flavor ;  and  most  of  the  currant 
wine  offered  lor  sale,  made  from  loaf  sugar  of 
common  <pality,  and  often  from  sugar  very  infe- 
rior to  this,  such  as  white  Havana,  &c,  contains 
gum  in  this  fetid  condition,  and  its  foul  flavor  is 
an  amalgamation  of  sugar,  currant  wine  and  fe- 
tid gum.  When  double  refined  sugar  is  used, 
all  tnese  difficulties  are  avoided. 

No  alcohol  should  be  added.  The  practice  of 
putting  in  small  quantities  of  brandy  and  other 
uquors,  makes  a  cordial,  and  not  a  wine.  All 
the  sugar  used  may  be  so  much  fermented  as  at 
least  to  diange  its  character  chemically,  and  this 
change  wiU  produce  all  the  alcohol  required. — 
Working  Fanner, 

/br  lifte  New  Agland  Farmer. 
MOWING  IUlOSUXMB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — '^Essex^  says,  in  the  Farmer 
just  come  to  hand,  **there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  Heath  mower  is 
constructed,  will  be  found  the  very  thing  that  is 
needed.  I  wish  he  had  been  more  explicit  in 
the  description  of  the  principle  to  which  he  Re- 
fers ;  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  Allen*s  or 
Manny's  machines,  if  there  be  any  such  priaciple. 
I  have  seen  them  all  operating  in  the  same  field, 
at  the  same  time ;  ana  seen  the  ground  where 
they  had  operated ;  and  the  only  dintinction  I 
could  observe  on  the  ground  was,  that  the  swath 
cut  by  the  Heath  was  from  six  to  nine  inches 
wider  than  that  cut  by  either  of  the  others.  On 
inquii>y  of  those  who  guided  them,  each  gave  the 
preference  to  the  machine  he  guided. 

The  Allen  machine  appeared  to  me  the  most 
compact,  and  easiest  guided,  and  least  likely  to 
get  out  of  repair.  I  am  informed  by  an  indus- 
trious farmer  of  this  neighborhood,  that  he  has 
already  cut  three  hundn»  tons  of  hay  this  sea- 
son, with  his  Allen  machine,  without  incurring 
one  dollar  expense  for  any  repairs,  other  than 
the  ordinary  sharpening  of  the  knives,  such  as  is 


applied  in  the  grinding  or  whetting  of  scythes 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  near  approah  to  com- 
plete work,  in  the  cutting  of  grass.  I  admire  the 
facility  irith  which  it  could  be  thrown  out  of  gear^ 
by  the  application  of  the  hand  to  a  lever  in  uront 
of  the  onver.  It  seemed  to  me,  other  things 
being  equal,  this  appendage  gave  it  a  .decided 

6 reference  over  eitner  of  the  other  machines. 
»ut  it  may  be,  a  skilled  mechanic  can  discover 
in  the  others  something  to  eounterbalance  this 
advantage. 

If  we  are  to  have  such  a  continued  superabun- 
dance of  wet  as  we  have  had  for  a  fortnight  past, 
it  will  be  of  little  use  to  grow  hay  or  to  cut  it^ 
for  it  will  be  worth  littlo  or  nothing  when  cured,' 
nnder  such  influenoes.  Ju  B« 

July  24,  1858. 


THE  GUXiTUBa  AflfP  HABVS8TINO  OF 

BBANB. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  received  as  an  indication 
that  the  bean  loves  a  rather  dry  and  warm  soil, 
because  it  is  a  native  of  far  eastern  and  warm 
countries,  as  it  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary  in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
records.  The  bean  is  now  in  very  common  use 
as  food  for  man,  and  is  frequently  found  in  one 
form  or  another,  on  the  tables  of  all  classes  of 
people  in  our  country,  and  the  demand  for  them, 
we  think,  is  perceptibly  increasing.  Their  pro- 
portion of  nutritive  matter,  compared  with  other 
grain,  is,  according  to  Einhof,  as  follows  : 

Bu  weight.  Or  in  9  IwhA 

Wheat 74  per  cent. .... 


Bariej' 
Oats.., 
Bewui. 


.70  " 

M  " 

.68  (« 

.68  " 

.75  *« 

TfwhBevu 84  ** 


. .  .about  47  lbs. 

39  " 

,.,.88  *» 

.K 28  " 

4ft  ** 

40  " 

54  « 


In  England,  large  varieties  of  beans,  such  as 
the  Flowering  Marsh,  for  instance,  are  raised  in 
quantities,  ground  into  meal,  and  fed  to  horses  ; 
indeed,  they  compose  the  principal  food  of  the 
farm  and  team  horses.  Tbis  practice  has  not 
found  favor  in  this  country  yet,  probably  from 
the  want  of  some  one  or  more  to  lead  in  it.  In 
the  former  country,  bean  meal,  given  to  oxen,  is 
supposed  to  fatten  them  rapidly,  and  mixed  with 
water,  and  given  as  a  drink  to  cows,  greatly  in- 
creases their  milk.  With  this  declaration,  and 
their  long  and  multiplied  instances  of  experience 
before  us,  ought  we  not  to  experiment  for  our- 
selves in  this  matter,  and  learn  whether  we  can- 
not fatten  our  stalled  cattle  to  better  advantage 
on  bean  meal,  or  partially  so,  than  to  feed  them 
exclusively  on  com  meal  ? 

The  idea  is  certainly  common  with  our  people, 
and  is  illustrated  in  thousands  of  instances  every 
year,  that  beans  do  not  require  a  rich  soil,  and 
we  therefore  see  them  all  over  New  England,  at 
least,  growing  on  the  lightest  lands  of  the  farm, 
such  as  plains,  or  very  light  loams.  It  is  s*  pposed 
by  many  that  they  will  actually  do  better  on  such 
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soils  tban  on  heavier  ones,  while  others  put  them 
there,  thinking  them  a  more  suitable  crop  than 
Indian  com  or  the  smaller  grains. 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  English  farmers ; 
they  say  that  "all  the  varieties  thrive  best  on 
strong  clay  soils,  heavy  marls,  and  deep  loams  of 
a  moist  description.  la  such  soils  Ike  produce  is 
sometimes  thiriy  to  nxty  bushels  per  acre,  but 
an  average  crop  on  moderate  land  is  about  half 
that  quantity."  . 

A  common  error  with  us  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  bean,  is  crowding  them  too  mu^  They  re- 
quire air,  light  and  heat,  to  sonroond  them  freely, 
and  in  order  to  secure  this  they  should  be  plant- 
ed in  rows  about  three  feet  apart,  and  the  hills 
in  the  rows  at  least  two  feet  apart.  Some  varie- 
ties, perhaps,  requiring  more  room  even  than 
this,  and  some  considerably  less.  They  will  not 
perfect  themselves  and  yeild  a  profitable  crop, 
when  the  leaves  next  to  the  stalk  die  early  and 
drop  off,  as  their  loss  deprives  the  plant  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  energy  to  ripen  the  crop  which  it  has 
set. 

Another  error  is,  the  placing  too  much  seed  in 
a  hill.  This  depends  somewhat  upon  the  variety, 
as  the  small  white  bean  will  permit  more  seed  in 
the  hill,  than  the  dwarf  horticultural,  or  some 
other  varieties.  Any  person  may  decide  for  him- 
self what  is  best  in  this  particular  by  a  few  years' 
close  observation. 

Many  good  crops  of  beans  are  greatly  injured 
in  harvesting  them.  Few  field,  are  rarely  ready 
for  gathering  all  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  loSe  their  green  color,  and  the 
pods  to  turn  gray,  purple,  or  black,  the  cultiva- 
tor should  go  among  them  and  select  such,  pull 
or  cut  them  up,  and  if  there  is  a  clear  sun  expose 
them  to  it  for  a  few  hours.  A  cheap  and  conve- 
nient way  of  curing  them  then,  is,  to  set  birch  or 
other  poles  in  the  ground,  whose  branches  have 
been  mainly  cut  off,  but  leaving  some  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length  attached  to  themain  stem.  Then 
surround  these  poles  with  the  beans,  laying  the 
roots  inside,  and  continue  building  up  towards 
the  top  of  the  pole  as  far  as  is  convenient,  or  lay- 
ing on  as  much  as  the  pole  will  sustain.  In  this 
way  the  beans  and  plants  dry  bright  and  sweet, 
leaving  none  of  that  musty  flavor  which  is  almost 
certain  to  follow  where  beans  are  cured  on  the 
ground,  or  thrown  in  masses  upon  walls,  or  rails 
pnt  up  for  the  purpose.  In  the  use  of  poles,  beans 
may  be  gathered  before  the  vines  have  lost  all 
their  green  appearance,  and  the  beans  themselves 
wiU  afford  a  Uurger  and  better  ciop  than  if  allowed 
to  ripen  upon  the  standing  vines. 


Thb  YEOStABLE  Caterpiixab.— A  Specimen 
of  this  very  wonderful  caterpillar  was  presented 
to  the  Banff  Institution  for  Science.    One  half 


of  it,  strange  to  sa^,  is  animal,  and  the  other 
vegetable.  The  thicker  part,  which  is  animal, 
has  quite  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  caterpiL> 
lar,  being  about  two  inches  in  length — ^very  much 
indeed  hke  what  is  familiarly  known  in  north 
country  districts  as  the  heather-worm.  The  veg- 
etable part  is  like  a  root  or  stem,  some  three  or 
four  times  the  leneth  of  the  animal,  but  scarcelv 
one-third  of  the  thickness. — Banffshirt  Jowrnm, 


For  th€  New  Agiand  Flammr, 
SOW  WINTBB  WKSAT. 

While  I  am  sure  I  am  addressing  a  few  of  your 
forming  readers  upon  my  ikvorite  tarm  topic,  that 
hare  had  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  to  raise 
their  ov^  bread,  I  am  quite  as  sure  a  great  ma- 
jority are  yet  slumbering,  lest  they  should  lose 
time  and  money  in  the  attempt  to  raise  wheat. 

Every  barrel  of  flour  (which  i0  cash  on  deliv- 
ery) must  remind  the  thinking  fimner,  that  this 
is  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  business.  The 
question  must  naturally  arise, — ^why  should  I  be 
eating  flour  that  my  brother  farmer  raised  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  from  this  P  I  can  raise  big 
crops  of  barley,  oats  and  rye,  why  not  wheat,  the 
most  needed  crop  of  all,  for  my  family's  wants? 
Happy  conclusion !  I  have  long  been  faltering, 
have  tried  "Sorgho"  experiments,  **mulberrjr  * 
experiments,  and  now,  lastly,  shall  I  try  tne 
great  wheat  experiment?  Farmers,  my  word 
for  it,  it  win  bring  honey  to  your  hives. 

Do  not  let  the  last  week  in  August  or  the  first 
week  in  September  find  you  with  less  than  four 
to  six  bushels  of  winter  wheat  in  the  ground. 
(Plenty  of  expresses  in  all  directions  to  Boston, 
and  abundance  of  seed  wheat  at  the  Farmer  of- 
fice.) 

Sow  early  to  insure  you  agunst  winter  kOl,  es- 
pecially if  on  clayey,  heavy  soil.  Do  vou  ask  a 
reason  for  this  P  I  answer,  it  gets  aepth  and 
strength  of  root,  which  anchors  it  fast  in  its  bed ; 
thawing  and  freezing  will  not  throw  it  out.  All 
that  is  gained  in  this  foil's  growth,  bv  early  sow- 
ing, is  so  much  gained  for  an  earlier  summer 
harvest.  Rust,  your  worst  enemy,  too  often 
catches  late  spring  wheat,  always  a  precarious 
crop,  and  makes  poor  flour  in  comparison. 

.On  good  tillage  land,  wheat  will  do  well.  Cul- 
tivate and  manure  as  you  would  for  any  grain 
crop.  Lime  or  ashes  are  good  to  cultivate  or 
harrow  in.  Use  a  cultivator  or  very  light  plow 
if  possible,  for  covering.  Pasture  or  mowing 
sou  is  good.  My  best  crop  was  on  mowing 
sward.  Soak  the  grain  in  salt  pickle,  say  twelve 
hours,  and  if  weevn  or  insect  e^gs  are  deposited 
in  the  berry,  as  with  the  pea,  it  may  prove  of 
great  benefit.  Rake  the  grain  in  ashes  while 
moist  and  it  comes  up  very  quick. 

I  hope  to  hear  through  your  excellent  paper, 
from  those  farmers  who  have  not  only  been  peti- 
tioners, "Give  us  this  day  our  doily  bread,"  but 
those  who  have  been  doers  in  a  work  so  easy  of 
accomplishment,  so  needful  to  their  wants,  so  in- 
dispensable to  every  free-holder  and  farming" 
household  in  the  New  England  States. 

Mr.  Editor,  do  you  believe  the  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land lacks  any  or  the  vegetable  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  wheat  ?  If  not,  and  should  there 
be  a  general  interest  felt  and  adopted  by  the  far-^ 
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mer,  as  with  his  other  crops,  would  not  the  whole 
Mst  of  agriculture  be  complete  in  your  land? 
This,  in  Mldition  to  your  pmect  science  aud  hiffh 
attainments  in  horticulture,  would  put  you  mr 
in  advance  of  any  other  portion  of  our  country* 
New  Tark,  Jvly  24.  HEiQtT.Poo&. 

Rexabks. — ^We  are  happy  to  be  able  t0  enconr* 
age  our  earnest  friend,  and  friend  of  alt  farmers, 
by  saying  that  his  preaching  and  practice  hare  en- 
eouraged  a  great  many  to  try  a  crop  of  ifinter 
wheat  Fields  of  it  are  often  peen  now  wh^  it 
has  neyer  been  attempted  until  recently*  We 
hope  the  good  advice  given  by  Mr.  PooE  will  be 
well  considered.  He  is  a^  practical  man,  and 
speaks  of  what  he  has  done  with  the  wheat  crop 

himselt 

^ 

%  For  ikt  Nm  Mttglmd  Prn'mw. 

BTOOKINO  OBAZSr. 

In  riding  about  the  country  just  now  while 
fturmers  are  cutting  their  winter  grain,  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  intention  that  existed  too  late  to 
ripen  last  year.  This  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
mode  of  stooking  grain.  lii  the  showery  weath- 
er of  last  year,  I  saw  not  a  little  grain  greatly 
damaj^ed  for  want  of  being  properly  put  up. 
Now  It  is  just  as  easy  to  put  grain  up  in  the 
stock  so  that  it  shall  shed  rain  for  a  fortnight, 
as  it  is  to  set  it  up  as  it  is  often  done. 

The  plan  is  this.  I  can  vouch  for  its  correct- 
ness, both  from  personal  trial  and  from  seeing 
grain  stand,  put  up  by  my  father,  through  weeks 
of  dull  weaUier,  without  hurt.  The  bundles 
should  not  be  too  large.  Then  ten  and  only  ten 
should  be  put  toffether.  Select  the  two  stnught- 
est  and  evenest  bundles  for  the  caps.  Then  of 
the  others,  take  one  in  each  hand  bv  the  tips, 
and  chuck  their  butts  firmly  upon  the  ground 
about  a  foot  apart.  Brin^  the  tips  closely  to- 
other. Put  up  four  more  in  the  same  way,  leav- 
mg  a  space  of  six  inches  between  each  couple. 
They  will  then  stand  in  two  parallel  rows,  three  in 
a  row.  Now  put  one  at  each  end,  and  bring  the 
tops  all  doaely  together  irith  die  hands.  They 
wui  stand  thus :        •   •   • 

•   •   • 

In  this  arrangementthey  will  stand  firmly,  and 
the  air  will  readily  circulate  between  them.  Now 
sake  the  caps  and  slip  the  straw  in  the  band  so 
that  it  shall  be  shorter  abore  the  band  where  the 
cap  is  in  place  on  the  side  of  the  tie.  As  the 
straw  is  rolled  together  in  binding,  it  will  readi- 
I Y  separate  at  this  pUee  to  the  centre  of  the  bun- 
ue.  Having  the  hands  in  the  bundle,  place  the 
upper  part  of  the  opening  near  the  base  on  the 
end  bundle  below  all  the  heads,  and  raise  it  eaie- 
fally  up  till  it  oovers  half  the  stook.  Do  the 
same  with  the  other,  and  Imng  the  two  inclined 
botts  together  in  the  centre  of  the  stook;  Now 
spread  out  the  straw  so  aa  to  coyer  the  whole, 
and  if  you  have  done  it  well,  you  need  not  (bar  a 
long  stonn,  for  the  stook  will  stand  up  and  shed 
rain,  while  the  interior  will  readily  cure  by  the 
einmlation  between  the  bundles.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  this  way  the  outside  of  the  stook  is  com- 
pletely thatched  by  straw  that  meets  in  the  mid- 
ale  and  slopes  off  every  way. 


is  is  a  long  description,  Mr.  Editor,  bring 
r  grain,  and  I'll  put  it  up  in  half  the  time 


If  this 
on  your 
I  have  been  writing  this. 

HinsdaU,  N.  K,  1858. 


/.  H.  A. 


GOBVKBIJ^S. 

HHmi  on  ttie  teeatfa  of  aatann  brNSi 
<  From  pMtsret  diy  and  brovm, 
G«M  fioatfogUko  an  Idle  tbooghk 

The  teir  white  thlstte-dowa, 
O,  Oien  what  Joj  to  wslk  at  wfll 
Upon  the  foUto'h  faanmt  hiU ! 

What  joy  In  tlreamy  eaye  toUe 

.AnM  avflold  Mir  tf^prn, 
And.  eee  an  roand  on  fOttUt  dopes 

The  pUed-up  ataokfl  of  oom. 
And  tend  the  Iknojr  wandering  o'er 
All  pleaeant  hart^et  fields  of  jon. 

I  fbel  the  daywl  eee  the  field. 

The  quifering  of  the  leaves. 
And  good  oU  Jaoob  and  his  houo 

Binding  the  yellow  sheareo ; 
And  at  this  teor  hoar  I  seem 
To  be  with  Joseph  in  his  dream. 

I  see  the  fields  of  BetttMwm, 

And  reapers  maaj  a  one 
flending  unto  the  sloiEles*  stroke, 

And  Boas  looking  on ; 
And  Ruth,  the  Koabite  so  flUr, 
Anong  the  gleanen  stoo^ng  there. 

Again  I  see.a  tittle  child. 

His  mother's  sole  delli|ll^ 
God*s  living  gift  onto 

The  kind,  good  Shnnunils ; 
The  mortal  peagt  I  see  him  yteld, 
Ajid  the  lad  bear  Um  from  the  Add. 

The  son-teUied  qoiei  of  the  hHls ; 

The  fields  or  QalUee, 
That  elgbteen  hondred  years  ago 

Were  ftdl  of  oom,  I  see. 
And  the  dear  Sarioar  takes  kls  way 
*Mld  r^  ears  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

O,  golden  fieldsof  bending  oom. 

Bow  beautilUl  they  seem ! 
The  reaper-folk,  the  pUed-op  siwnTes, 

To  me  are  like  a  dream. 
The  sanshtne  andthe  Teiy  air 
Seem  of  old  time  and  take  me  there. 

THS  HOBTlOniiTirBIBT. 

This  time-honored,  instructive  and  popular  pe- 
riodical, is  now  published  by  C.  M.  Saxtoit,  Esq*, 
25  Park  Bow,  New  York  city.  After  a  long,  use- 
ful and  successful  career  in  book  publishing,  and 
a  pioneer  publisher  of  agricultural  works,  Mr. 
Saxton  retired  for  a  while  to  the  fresh  fields  6f 
his  farm  in  Orange,  X.  J.,  to  recuperate  his  en- 
ergies by  stirring  the  soil  and  new  mown  grass, 
and  breathing  the  pure  air  away  from  city  Ii£e« 
But  the  old  love  came  back  to  him,  after  a  brief 
repose  with  his  family  and  his  heifers  and  pigs 
and  poultry,  and  he  is  now  in  his  old  line  again, 
and  sending  out  monthly  the  fforticuUurist,  in  a 
most  neat  and  attractive  style,  and  is  ready  to 
serve  his  fellow*men  in  any  jxonest^way  that  wiL 
promote  agriimltiiral  pursuits,  but  espeoially  so, 
in  pubkiking  agrionltwral  worka. 
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TEM  aX>ODV  HOBOKA.Tr  PSAB. 


Hie  p«u  which  thi*  beautihl  cut  Illtub«t«i, 
grow  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Heni^t  Vandine,  of 
CombridgBportt  MuSi,  ft  oultivMor  of  fruita  and 
flowers  well  known  to  thii  communit;  u  a  *ua- 
eeuful  grower  of  aome  of  tlie  finest  tpeciinena  of 
fruita  which  haw  been  pteaeotcd  at  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Mauachuaett*  Horticultural  Sodety. 

The  apedmen  we  now  represent  hj  the  cut 
grew  on  a  tree  Iwtniy  years  old,  having  quinet 
roott  only,  snd  is  now  about  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. In  the  month  of  December,  or  January, 
when  the  Olout  Morceau  is  in  perfection,  Mr. 
.  Vandine  has  frequently  received  between  two 
and  three  dollars  per  dozen  for  it,  and  flnda  the 
markei,  quick.  The  description  below  is  by 
Downing. 

The  Olout  Morceau  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  the  recent  Flem- 
ish winter  pears ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly  suited  to 
our  climate,  bearing  excellent  crops,  it  should 
have  a  place  iviivnaj  good  gaideiL    It  hw  heen 


confounded  with  the  Beurre  d'Arombng,  butis 
~  ladily  distinguished  from  that  pear  by  lie  avMt* 

r,  more  sugary  ^vor,  more  avii  neure,  and 
more  slender  stalk.  The  growth  of  tAe  tree  is 
also  distinct,  having  dark  olite  shoots,  ^rMuling 

id  dediniBg  in  haoit,  with  wajy  leaves. 

The  sunilcation  of  Glout  Morceau  is  grndfi 
wtornl ;  but  Ur.  ThooiMon  suggests  that  this-.or 
the  synuiyme  Qoulu  Morceau  is  used  {in  the 
same  seaae  as  poit  gotdu,  i.  a.  sukv  peas,)  to  sig- 
nify honied  or  sugar  pear,  which  is  moat  appro- 
priately applied  to  the  present  frnit. 

Fruit  nxbiK  large,  varjiog  in  form,  but  usmlbI- 
1«  DbtiiBa-oval,.and  wider  toward*  the  stalk  than 
Beune  d'Aremberg.  6kin  smooth,  thin,  pale 
gnoniik-yellow,  marked  with  small  green  dots, 
and  sometimes  with  thin  patches  of  greeniidi- 
brown.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  straight,  an 
inch  or  aan  Jong,  planted  in  a  small,  gagaltx 
cavity.  Calyxusually  with  open  divisions,  set  in 
a  ikoderately  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine 
grained,  and  smooth  in  texturs,  buttery,  von 
melting,  with  a  rich,  augary  flavor,  with  n*  to- 
mixtme  of  «cmL    Deoembar. 
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For  the  N9W  England  Farmer, 

8CYTHS1  FHLLOSOFHT. 

Dear  Farmer  : — Haye  we  no  B(^rthe  philoso- 
phy, no  system  for  fitting  up  the  most  important 
tool  the  farmer  uses,  the  scythe  P  One  prefers  a 
long  scythe,  crooked  at  the  heel  and  straight  at 
the  point ;  another  prefers  it  crooked  at  the  point, 
and  straight  at  the  heel  $  some  short,  &c.  The 
same  opinions  prevail  with  regard  to  snaths,  so 
that  a  scythe  maker  may  make  a  lot  of  sinrthes 
of  all  lengths  and  shapes,  expecting  they  wiU  suit 
some  one.  When  the  mower  goes  for  a  scythe 
and  snath,  if  he  has  any  scythe  philosophy  in  his 
head,  he  goes  to  the  loft  with  hammer  and  wrench, 
and  commences  measuring  and  trying,  hanging 
and  unhanging,  trying  which  long  scythe  is  the 
crookedest,  and  which  stiff  snath  has  the  least 
unnecessary  crooks.  Oo  amongst  the  mowers, 
and  no  two  scythes  are  alike,  so  each  one  must 
get  used  to  his  own  scythe,  and  no  other.  Now 
the  whole  thing  is  wrong.  Each  and  every  man 
needs  a  scjrthe  and  snath  alike,  except  a  little  dif- 
ference in  length  of  geer,  to  proportion  it  to  the 
length  of  the  man.  Scythes  and  snaths  should 
be  number  one,  two  and  three,  and  fitted  bdbre 
they  leave  the  scythe  manufactory,  so  that  they 
will  go  together  without  fitting  or  altering. 
Scathes  should  be  crooked  alike,  from  heel  to 
point,  and  be  made  more  crooked  than  they  are ; 
the  snaths  should  have  two  crooks,  all  others  are 
unnecessary'.  A  crook  at  the  right  hand  nib  to 
fetch  the  hands  nearly  level  when  the  scythe  rests 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  man  that  holds  it  stands 
erect ;  the  other  near  the  lower  end,  to  turn  the 
edge  down  so  low  as  to  make  it  range  with  the 
len  hand  nib,  or  a  little  inside  of  it,  that  the  cut 
and  draught  shall  agree. 

A  snath  for  a  man  5  feet  11  inches,  or  over,  in 
height,  should  be  2  feet  8  inches  from  the  ij^t 
hand  nib  to  the  lower  end,  and  the  scythe  for 
such  a  snath  should  be  4  feet  3  inches  long  on 
the  edge  before  it  is  bent ;  the  bend  should  be  a 
circular  bend  till  the  edffe  in  the  middle  is  6  inch- 
es from  a  right  line  with  the  edge  at  both  ends. 

No.  2  scythe,  2  feet  6  inches  from  lower  nib  to 
end  of  snath,  scythe  4  feet  edge,  bent  5i  inches, 
for  men  from  5  feet  8  to  5  feet  11. 

No.  3,  for  short  men  and  boys ;  snath  2  feet  4, 
■eythe  edge  3  feet  9  or  10  inches,  crook  in  pro- 
portion to  others. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  such  arrangements 
must  be  evident  to  alL  One  of  our  greatest  dif- 
ficulties arises  from  the  weakness  or  elasticity  of 
the  snath.  No  man  can  mow  fast  or  easy,  with  a 
soythe  that  springs,  or  tumbles  in  the  grass.  If 
the  iron  snath  made  by  Lamson,  Goodkow  & 
Co.,  was  bent  as  it  should  be,  and  the  patent 
heel  rigging  left  off,  and  a  good  wrought  iron 
heel  put  in  its  place,  it  would  be  fbr  superior 
to  any  thing  of  tne  kind.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  certahi  men  that  can  cut  as  much  grass 
in  one  day  as  other  men  of  e^ual  strength  can  in 
two.  That  is  owing  to  two  t^mgs,  namely ;  skill 
in  rigging  up  the  scythe,  and  second,  in  striking 
it  intoAthe  grass.  Some  of  the  readers  of  your 
paper  may  reeolleet  two  men  that  mowed  for 
Entstus  Swift,  of  Addison,  Vermont,  in  1836,  by 
the  acre,  and  he  paid  them  for  mowing  9|  acres 
a  day,  for  every  workinff  day,  till  his  hay  was  cut 
Those  men  mowed  with  No.  1  scythes  as  above 
r^enfioned. 


Now,  if  a  little  skill  can  save  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  labor  of  mowing,  'tis  worth  looking  af- 
ter. A  question  arises  with  me,  and  perhaps  with 
others,  who  is  to  get  up  the  alteration  in  the 
scythe,  and  write  out  a  $cythe  philosophy  to  di« 
rect  the  young  mower  how  to  strike  the  8C3rthe 
into  the  grass  r 

Too  many  mowers  stand  too  far  off  from  the 
grass,  and  strike  too  rounding  a  stroke.  Some 
weight  is  necessary  in  scythe  and  snath  to  give 
stability  to  the  motion.       Green  Mountain. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Jtdy,  1858. 


WUiIiIB*  UCFBOVSD  BTUUV  MACHINE. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  we  witnessed  the 
operation  of  this  machine,  and  then  spoke  at  some 
length  of  the  wonderful  power  it  possesses,  and 
of  the  great  facility  and  ease  with  which  it  moves 
extremely  heavy  bodies,  or  those  which  are  fast- 
rooted  into  the  earth.  Since  that  time  it  has  re- 
ceived some  improvements,  and  repeatedly  new 
tests  have  been  made  with  it,  which  places  it  be- 
yond all  doubt  at  the  head  of  any  machinery 
within  our  knowledge  for  extracting  stumps, 
transplanting  large  trees,  or  removing  large  rodu 
or  buildings. 

It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  its  leverage 
power  is  so  great  that  a  single  horse  can  easily 
draw  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  tons. 
It  must  be  of  great  importance  to  railroad  con* 
tractors. 

Our  own  opinion  of  the  machine  now  being 
understood,  we  will  give  that  of  one  or  two  oth- 
ers. The  Bqpublican  CUizea,  published  in  Mary- 
land«  says ; — ^It  did  not  only  perform  all  that  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Willis,  had  notified  the  public 
that  it  would,  but  executed  its  work  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  astonishment  and  delight  \ 
and  the  general  impression  was,  that  a  resistance 
could  scarcely  be  opposed  to  it  that  it  could  not 
overcome.  Trees,  stumps  and  rocks,  were  re- 
moved from  the  places  where  they  have  rested 
for  centuries,  with  very  little  regard  to  their  size 
or  weight — ^the  power  seeming  almost  unlimited. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  speaking  of  a 
trial  of  the  Extractor  near  that  city,  says :— Two 
old  chestnut  trees-,  each  one  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, were  removed  in  8  minutes ;  one  of  them  in 
4i  minutes,  by  the  aid  of  six  men,  and  the  other 
in  Si  minutes  widi  two  horses. 
'  Mr.  Leonard  Ward,  of  Orange,  Mass.,  says : 
— I  have  recently  moved  a  meeting-house  in  Or- 
ange the  distance  of  240  feet,  on  an  inclined  plane 
of  19  feet.  The  time  occupied,  in  using  Willis' 
machine,  was  one  day.  •  With  the  machine  I 
turned  the  house  one-quarter  round.  It  was 
judged  to  weigh  from  75  to  100  tons. 

Some  fifteen  of  these  machines  have  been  or- 
dered from  Chili,  in  Peru,  where  the  article  of 
fuel  is  extremely  scarce  and  high,  ahd  an  ordini^ 
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17  stump  is  worth  one  dollar  standing  in 
ground.  During  the  dry  season,  which  is 
half  of  the  whole  time,  tiees  send  their  roots  very 
deep  into  the  earth,  and  until  they  bad  Willis* 
machiDe,  it  was  next  to  impoMihle  to  avail  them- 
■elves  0/  them.  But  this  powerful  Extractor  un- 
earths them  witl^  ease,  when  they  afford  oui 
neighbors,  the  ChOians,  a  considerable  supply  of 
fuel.    Addreia  W.  W.  Willis,  Orange,  Mass. 


For  the  purposes  of  draining,  we  mav  safely 
neglect  the  more  partieolar  geological  claasiftca- 
tian  «f  stnls,  and  oonsider  them  omy  in  two  fimi, 
pervious  and  impervious  |  soil  through  which  wa- 
ter will  readily  pasa,  such  as  loam,  sand  and  loose 
grarel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  thit  which  retains 
it  a  ^reat  length  of  time,  as  clay,  gravel  cement- 
ed with  oiyd  of  iron  or  hard-pan,  on  the  other. 
The  distance  at  which  dittina  may  be  laid  and  do 
the  best  service  at  the  least  cost,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  kiod  of  soil  to  be  treat- 
ed i  and  this  point  necda  close  attention, — for  the 
cost  of  every  drain  laid  more  than  is  necessarv, 
is  thrown  away;  but  it  ie  on  the  other  side, in 
laying  too  few  drains,  we  are  moat  likely  to  err ; 
in  which  case,  a  much  leas  return  will  be  received, 
ill  proportion  to  the  amount  expended,  than  if 
the  work  is  thoroughly  done. 

There  is,  in  most  cases,  hot  little  TEgularity 
in  the  strata  of  the  ■abtol),  and  the  cuts  often 
seen  in  works  on  draining,  representing  half-a- 
dozen  different  layers  of  soil  all  of  Uke  same 
thickness,  and  having  the  same  inclination  ~-~ 
in  a  measure  deceptive.  I  would  not,  of  coi 
convey  the  impreasion  that  there  is  but  little 
general  regulenty  in  the  strata,  but  only  that  it 
is  not  so  minuw  and  certain  in  its  regularity  at 
to  enable  a  person  to  know,  &om  the  strata 
shown  by  opening  a  single  drain,  that  his  ei 
Beld  is  of  t^e  same  materials,  lying  in  the  1 
direction,  and  at  the  lam-  distance  from  tbe  sur- 
boe,  as  that  shown  in  the  drain  he  has  opened. 

Each  field  should  be  cacefullv  examined  before 
draining,  by  an  exploratory  oraln,  or  by  trial 
holes,  and  tne  drains  laid  so  as  to  cut  tbe  lowest 
point  of  a  porous  strata,  and  carry  the  water  as 
quickly  as  possiUe  from  the  landj  for  this  pur- 

Ete,  m  most  case*,  the  drains  should  run  00  Uie 
e  of  steepest  descent,  as  the  sub-strata  is  more 
likely  to  crop  out  on  the  side  of  a  bill,  than  to 
run  down  parallel  to  its  surface,  and  if  the  drains 
run  on  the  steepest  descent  tbey  will  tap  and 
draw  the  water  from  each  stiata  before  it  arrives 
at  the  surface,  and  the  drains,  having  a  gretter 
fiU  than  could  ba  obtBioed  in  say  other  way,  will 
discbarge  the  water  in  tbe  shortest  possible  time. 
If,  on  making  examination,  it  is  found  that  tbe 
strata  does  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  surface, 
the  water  will  be  collected  better  by  drains  laid 
on  tbe  half-rise ;  a  very  good  fall  can  usually  be 
secured  for  drains  laid  in  this  diiectiaD.  The 
same  field  may  need  different  treaunent  ia  diStir- 
ent  parts.  Draina  are  sometimes  laid  across  the 
slope,  but  they  are,  for  various  reasons,  much 
less  effectual  nan  when  laid  on  tbe  line  of  steep- 
est descent,  o>  on  dw  balf-riee. 


A  drain,  driven  across  the  slope,  may  leave  un- 
touched a  strata  of  porous  material,  which.  Crop- 
ping out  a  few  feet  below  ttie  drain,  brings  to  tbe 
surface  its  eoUected  waters,  or  if  the  drain  cuts 
through  the  porous  strata  into  a  retentive  one 
part  of  the  way,  vet  the  unequal  thickness  of  the 
loroM  Btrata  will  carry  a  portion  of  it  below  the 
lottom  of  the  drain,  and  water  will  be  discharged 
at  the  surface  as  before  i  or,  allowing  neither  of 
:,  but  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
strata  throughout  its  whole 
length,  yet  the  water  will  linger  in  the  drain  foir 
'  of  a  anlficient  fall  to  carry  it  off,  and  lying 
agaiost  the  lower  side,  will  oote  tfaroi^b  at  points 
where  the  soil  is  less  retentive. 

Another  reason  why  draining  should  run  on 
tbe  steepest  descent,  is,  that  all  water  lying  on 
a  level  with  the  bottom  of  tbe  drains  can  find  an 
outlet  into  one  or  tbe  other,  hf  running  a  littlo 
}r«  than  half  the  distance  between  uem,  but 
the  case  of  draias  acrosa  the  slope,  as  tbe  wa- 
ter acta  ooly  by  gravity,  none  of  it  so  situated  aa 
to  depth  can  run  into  the  upper  drain,  but  all 
must  find  its  outlet  Uirough  the  loner  one,  and 
half  the  water,  in  order  to  reach  it,  most  travel 
fnuB  one^iaif  to  the  full  distance  between  the 
two.  Water  stands  nearer  the  surface  at  a  great- 
distance  from  the  drains)  therefore,  in  order 
b>  keep  tbe  water  table  at  a  proper  depth,  the 
drains  across  tbe  slope  must  be  deeper  than  if 
the  steepest  descenL  Is  Terr  steep  lands 
the  direction  01  tbe  natural  cracks  is  across  the 
slope,  and  the  steep  drain,  cutting  tbrongbtbem, 
relieves  them  of  tbeir  water. 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  the  effect  whidi 
itagnant  water,  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  wir- 
face,  boa  oa  the  toots  of  plants. 

Perhaps  it  will  aid  the  reader  who  doubt*  tbs 
benefit  of  thorougb  drMning  in  ease  of  drought, 
'    tae  why  it  is  beaaficiaL 


In  tbe  first  figure,  1  represents  tbe  surface  soil, 
through  which  evaporation  take*  place,  using  up 
ihe  beat  which  mi^t  otherwise  go  to  the  roota 
of  plants}  3  represents  tbe  water  table,  or  sup. 
fsee  of  stagnant  water,  below  which  root*  sel- 
dom go  ]  3,  water  of  evaporation ;  4,  water  of 
c^iillsry  attraction  1  6,  water  of  drainage,  or 
stignant  water. 

£1  the  second  figure,  1  represents  the  surface- 
soil  warmed  by  the  sun  and  summer  rains ;  3, 
the  water-table  nearly  four  teft  below  tbe  sur- 
face,— roots  ot  the  wheat  plant  have  been  traoad 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  four  feet  in  a  free  noM  1 
3,  water  of  capillary  attraction;  4,  water  of 
drainage,  or  stagnant  water. 

Sottm,  AMg.,  1S58. 
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Fbr  the  New  Engimtd  Fmwn, 
THB  PmAJl  OBT  QUINOS  8TOOKS. 

Quite  a  Wfur  has  been  waged  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  against  the  culture  of  the  pear 
on  the  quince.  The  batUe  of  words  has  run 
high  and  been  fiercely  hot,  and  each  argument 
for  and  against  has  no  doubt  been  thousht  by 
its  exponent  as  conelusive.  Under  certain^  cir- 
cumstanoesy  each  may  perhaps  hare  been  right, 
while  facts  on  which  to  form  general  conclusions, 
may  not,  as  a  general  thing,  haTe  been  reached. 

Our  experience  in  the  matt;^,  probably  not  as 
extensive  as  that  of  many,  has  led  us  to  beliere 
that  under  certain  circumstances  as  positive  sue* 
cess  will  attend  this  species  of  culture  as  is  gen- 
erally found  in  apple  tree  growing,,  while  under 
other  circumstances  it  may  prove  a  foiiure.  The 
soil  must  be  fayorable  for  both  ^pears  and  the 

Siuince.  If  nature  has  not  made  it  so,  we  must, 
or  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  grow  dwarf  pears 
more  than  any  other  fruit  tree  on  an  unfavorable 
soiL  Ours  are  on  an  open  limestone  loam  i  the 
soil  was  deeply  spaded  and  pulveriied  before 
transplanting  tnem. 

In  our  first  effort  with  half  a  dosen  trees  our 
success  was  not  venr  fiattering,  owing,  probably, 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge.  The  pear  was  set  high 
in  the  quince,  and  we  did  not  set  the  quinee  un- 
der ground  in  all  cases  as  we  should  have  done. 
Seeinff  the  rapid  growth  the  pear  waa  making 
over  uie  quineei  we  found  our  mistake,  and  that 
we  must  re-set  or  have  short-lived  trees.  This  re- 
setting was  done  early  the  following  springy  and 
about  forty  trees  added  to  the  last,  in  makinc  our 
order  for  which,  we  reouested  Uiose  inoenkted 
near  the  ground.  In  thb  pukehase,  the  union 
between  the  pear  and  quince  waa  from  three  to 
(our  inehea  lower  than  in  those  of  the  former 
purchase.  These,  in  a  soil  made  deep,  (it  was 
not  naturally  so,)  were  easily  set  with  the  quince 
all  covered ;  the  growth  so  fine  tliat  an  aoeea- 
aion  was  made  to  the  number  the  following  year, 
all  of  which  have  done  and  continue  to  promise 
well ;  much  better  than  young  apnle  trees  have 
all  around  me,  aet  and  managed  in  tne  usual  care- 
less way.  Many  of  them  made  a  growth  of 
branches  more  than  four  feet  long  the  laat  aea- 
aon,  and  nearly  aU  giving  an  abuncUmoe  of  blos- 
soms this  spring,  from  which  fruit  enough,  and 
in  some  instances  too  mucli,  set. 

In  our  after  culture,  we  keep  the  entire  plot 
free  from  grass  and  weeds.  Frequent  hoewg, 
especially  in  dry  times,  is  very  beneficial  to  them, 
by  keeping  the  earth  open  and  saving  thereby 
the  necesuty  of  watering.  In  autumn  we  place 
a  bushel  of  manure  around  each  tree.  For  this 
purpose  swamp-muck  composted  with  Hme-ashes 
or  well-rotted  yard  manure  is  best,  from  the  fliet 
that  it  is  most  durable.  Early  in  spring  this  is 
spread  at  some  distance  from  the  body  of  the 
tree,  as  we  suppose  the  fibrous  roots  have  trav- 
eled in  search  of  food,  and  the  ground  is  forked, 
using  the  utmost  care  not  to  disturb  root  or  root- 
let Such  has  been  our  course  of  cultue,  and 
thus  far  it  has  been  attended  with  desirable  sue- 
oesa.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  disease  or  in- 
aecta,  and  the  treea  bid  as  fair  to  reaeh  the  age 
of  Methuselah  as  anv  other  standards  we  h»re. 
Care  in  the  culture  of  any  fhdt  tree  is  necesaarr, 
and  dwarf  peara  require  it  in  common  with  on* 


ers,  perhapa  more }  bat  if  given  at  the  proper 
times,  it  requires  leas  than  often  imagined,  and 
if  comfort  or  luxury  pay  for  the  labor  at  whose 
price  they  are  purcnased,  in  any,  they  will  cer- 
tainlv  pay  in  dwarf  pear  culture.  w.  B. 


JBXTBA0T8  AlTD  bAPXJBS. 

CROPS  TO  FOLLOW  TUBXIFS. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  crops  will  succeed 
wen  smr  a  erop  of  tumipe  or  ruta  bagas,  and 
what  will  net?  ASubscribee. 

JO^  Ewtr,  IS&B. 

RncABXB.*— Our  own  experienoe  in  Homing  > 
has  not  yet  snggeated  to  ua  what  anawer  to  make 
totheaeinquiiieaof  our  eoneapondenti  We  have.: 
long  observed  tfaattumipa,  generally,  do  not  fio«u^ 
ish  well  on  old  ground^-^nd  the  saying  is  quite 
common,  that  ruia  hagaa  are  great  exhausters^, 
and  must  not  be  applied  to  land  twice  in  auoces- 
sion.    The  opinion  is  general,  also,  that  cropa. 
with  large  leavea,  such  as  turnips  and  cabbagea, ! 
do  not  exhanst  the  soil  so  rapidly  as  the  com  fxt ; 
grain  crops.  This  is  a  matter  which  requires  great, 
accuracy  of  experiment  in  order  to  obtain  relia* 
able  results.    In  order  to  show  what  different 
opinions  prevail  on  these  points,  we  give  two  or 
three  extracts  from  the  Farmer*9  Ouide,  a  work' 
of  great  research  and  merit. 

A  erop  of  dO  tons  of  turnipsi  and  1860  Ib.s 
16  cwt.  68  lb.  of  topa,  will  carry  off  theae  qnantiKi 
ties  finom  an  acre  of  soil : 


Ik. 

».iia.M 

•  ••...  ■  .  •17*81 

18.16 

PhMpborio  Mil. . . .-.  .aft.Tt 

BolplHirioMU.......  ISM 

Chlorine JS.M 


PotMh. 

Bote 


'•••••.a. 


ft. 
88.82 
1S-7S 

9.M 

IBM 
88  Jl 

49.78 


aB2.88 
vtiiht  to  bt  vttamed  to 


SSXiS 


fVM. 
&. 

S3L48 
8407 
27.74 
64.87 
88.06 
61.06 


.494.80 


Cdbba099,n^A.  crop  of  cabbage  20  tons,  8  cwt. 
4  lb.,  carriea  off  £rom  an  acre  of  the  aoil  theee. 
qnantitiee : 

PotMh 108 

flodft 164 

4^aBKWV6V#  ^••••S  •  #V6#AO#  •O#W*#90OV9O^**9V  •••  •••«  ••^m 

PbMbborio  add 112 

Solpborlo  sdd 188 

Chlorine » ..63 


Gfofi  wet^t  to  b#  rttttned  to  sa  mtb , 

It  will  be  ob8erved  from  the6e  resultSt  the 
much  lai^r  quantity  which  the  green  crops,  yo^ 
tatoes,  tumipe,  and  cabbagee,  remove  of  the  aun- 
era!  ingrediente  from  the  eoU,  compared  with  that 
which  the  grain  crop6,  wheat,  barley,  and  pats, 
carry  away — ^the  proportion  being  four  timee  ae 
muchi  Thie  is  a  il^eidt  which  obeervation  alone 
wotdd  not  have  aatieipatedt  beeauae  the  expandw 
ed  area  of  foliage  which  the  green  eropa  preaent 
to  the  air,  would  lead  na  to  expect  that  dieir 
nonriahmeat  is  derived  more  from  the  atmoaph^ 
than  the  aoil ;  and,  on  the  otiMU  hand,  the  oemi) 
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t^anti,  ha^Dg  nurow  leaTes,  Afaould  depend 
more  upon  the  resources  of  the  soil  than  they 
seem  to  do.  But  this  apparent  anomaly  may  per- 
haps be  explained  in  this  manner: — The  green 
crops  weighing  so  yery  much  hesTier  than  the 
grain  ones,  from  three  to  eight  times^  they  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  a  larger  quantity 
of  mineral  ingredients  from  an  acre  of  soil ;  and 
aff  all  plants  require  to  absorb  a  large  quantity 
of  water  daily,  in  order  to  keep  the  saline  ingre- 
dients within  them  in  a  constant  state  of  s<^u« 
tion,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  green  crops 
should  be  pronded  with  a  large  system  of  leayes, 
to  enable  tiiem  to  draw,  both  through  the  roots 
tad  from  the  atmovphere,  the  large  supply  of 
water  which  they  require  to  hare  in  order  to 
hold  in  coaslaat  adtrtion  the  larger  quantity  of 
the  saline  ingredients  they  contain. 

U  this  doctrine  is  correct,  Indian  com,  peta- 
ttfee,  wheat,  rye  or  oats,  will  be  suitable  to  fol- 
low a  turnip  crop.  We  InTite  some  of  our  ex- 
perienced fiirmers  to  give  us  their  opinions  on 
this  lubject.  

A  BIO  BUG. 

'.  I  send  you  an  insect  which  I  found  in  my 
door*yard  this  day.  I  do  not  know  its  name.  I 
haye  shown  it  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  my  neigh- 
bors, and  they  neyer  saw  or  heard  of  any  insect 
ISte  it  before.  Can  you  tell  us  through  the  ool- 
timns  of  the  Farmer,  or  otherwise,  what  it  is  P 
AMcmd,  July  21, 1858.         A.  Wabfisld. 

B8iiiLBKS.-«-We  eertainly  nerer  saw  anything 
like  it  before.  Why,  he  has  a  pair  of  mandibles 
in  ids  head  like  the  hooks  the  ice  men  carry 
their  huge  cakes  with.  What,  a  monster !  We 
hope  there  will  be  only  one  in  each  State  in  the 
Union.  

IKFLUENCB  OF  BEX,  Of  STOCK. 

In  a  late  number  of  your  paper,  r^renoe  is 
made  to  the  opinion  eKpresaea  m  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  AgriculturCi  that 
'^he  male  is  of  less  consequence  in  rearing  stock 
for  dairy  purposes  than  the  female.''  Beaeying 
this  idea  to  be  erroneous,  I  was  pleased  to  meet 
to-day  an  authority  corroboratiye  of  my  yiews. 
You  will  find  it  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  W.  Pom- 
roy,^  of  Brighton,  to  Mr.  Quincy,  Agricultural 
Report,  yol.  vL,  p.  87,  and  seq.  He  says,  ''in  the 
ielection  of  bulls,  most  farmers  eonfine  their  at- 
tention to  form  and  color  only,  instead  of  tracing 
their  descent  from  a  yaluable  dair^  stock."  I  re- 
member this  Mr.  P.  as  a  yery  sensible  man,  who 
ihougM  much  and  Tieard  but  little.        J.  w.  P. 

July  22,  1858.  _ 

08B  OP  OOAL  TAB. 

'  A  subscriber  informs  us  (hat  he  found  coal  tar, 
placed  around  hia  squash  and  eueumber  yines, 
layed  them  entirely  from  the  ratagea  of  all  kinds 
at  bugs.  Also  that  tha  smoke  of  ooal  tar  will 
ttitre  away  rose  bugs* 


FXM£  FLEECES. 

J.  Smartp  of  Vergennes,  Vt.*  beateii.  L^  T. 
Herrick,  Esq.,  of  Milton,  Vt,  sheared  a  four^ 
years'  old  buck  this  season,  whose  fleece  weighed 
lOi  lbs.  of  clean  washed  wool;  this  buck  was 
not  a  cosset,  and  has  had  no  extra  feed  from  the 
rest  of  his  flock.  He  also  sheared  125  ewes,  whose 
fleeces  ayeraged  5  lbs.,  and  25  of  that  number  ay* 
eraged  7  lbs.  of  clean  washed  wool,  and  116  of 
that  number  had  lambs.  A  Reader. 

West  MiUan,  R,  Jidy,  1858. 


8VCKEB9  AMONG  COBK. 

Is  it  proper  or  important,  at  any  time  to  cut 
away  the  suckers  from  among  com  r 

It  so,  at  what  stage  of  its  growth  should  it  be 
done  ?  £PHEAIM  Babkeb. 

Londofnderry,  I^. 

Remabxs.— From  what  we  haye  read  and  ob» 
serred  with  regard  to  taking  suckers  from  com, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  he  done 
at  any  time. 


Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  process  of 
leaching  abstractea  all  the  actiye  yirtues  of  wood 
ashes,  and  that,  after  haying  gone  through  this 
process,  the  only  proper  place  for  them  was  the 
road-side  or  the  highway.  Experience,  howeyer, 
has  of  late  suificiently  demonstrated  the  errone- 
ottsness  of  this  yiew,  and  many  fanners  who  haye 
tested  the  yalue  of  leadied  ashes  as  a  stimulant 
of  growing  crops,  as  well  as  an  alterant  in  phys* 
ically  ill-conditioned  soils,  are  wilKng  to  ptirchaa* 
them  at  yery  nearly  the  same  price  which  ashee 
formerly  commanded  before  being  leached,  and 
conyey  them  many  miles  to  their  farms.  Milliona 
of  bushels  are  now  used  annually  in  the  United 
States  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  demand 
increases  in  proportion  as  their  yalue  becomes 
known« 

BXbAQK  ijlkbs. 

At  the  farm  of  Chester  Pike,  In  Cornish,  K; 
H.,  we  saw,  a  short  time  since,  a  curious  freak 
of  nature  in  the  production  of  ten  black  lambs 
in  a  flock  of  seventy  Spanish  Merinos.  The  ewes 
were  descended  from  sheep  imported  by  Consul 
Jaryis,  and  had  neyer  before  produced  any  black 
lambs.  The  buck  had  been  used  in  the  neigh- 
b<^hood  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  (so  rar 
as  Mr.  Pike  could  ascertain)  begotten  no  other 
black  lambs. 

We  were  much  surprised  at  this,  and  made 
many  inquiries  concerning  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  care  and  management  of  the  sheep 
durixiff  the  winter,  but  could  learn  nothing  wor- 
thy of  notice,  except  that  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  flock  during  the  fall  and  winter  was  con- 
stantly followed  by  a  large,  black  Newfoundland 
dog.  It.  would  seem  that  the  color  of  the  lambs 
most  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  black 
dog.-*-F€n9ioii<  Stock  JowmaL 
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Par  the  New  England  Pcarmer, 
FIiOWBBS  UXJ}  THBIB  OTFIiUBNCE. 

A  neighbor  came  into  my  garden,  and  looking 
upon  a  variety  of  flowers  growing  there,  remarked 
in  a  reproTinff  manner,  that  he  had^  rather  see 
that  ground  planted  to  potatoes,  and  it  would  be 
more  profit  to  me,  than  those  foolish  flowers. 

How  common  is  this,  or  a  similar  remark, 
among  a  certain  class  of  men.  And  what  are 
Uieir  general  characteristics  P  So  £ur  as  my  ob- 
servations extend,  they  are  unrefined,  coarse  in 
their  deportment  and  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  families,  and  those  with  whom  they  associ- 
ate. There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  verdant  spot 
in  their  hearts.  They  have  a  certain  kind  of  af- 
\  feotion  for  their  families,  and  are  attached  to 
their  associates,  but  it  is  not  that  high  order  of 
friendship  which  flows  from  a  refined  mind  that 
has  been  educated  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
nature.  This  neighbor,  and  kindred  spirits,  look 
upon  the  fields  with  interest,  but  it  is  in  view  of 
the  prospective  harvest.  They  have  a  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  growth  of  the  stalk,  and  the  filling 
of  the  ear,  that  gives  them  bread.  Such  men  oft- 
en love  a  horse,  or  an  ox,  and  many  times  exhi- 
bit great  kindness,  yet  it  is  a  sort  of  low,  ani- 
mal afiection.  It  is  true  that  men  of  great  refine- 
ment and  good  taste  often  passionately  love  the 
noble  horse,  but  such  love  for  the  animal  is  sub- 
servient to  the  higher  order  of  affection  which 
belongs  to  intelligent  beings.  This  diflference 
may  be  attributed  to  their  early  associations. 
This  man  did  not  look  upon  the  flowers,  seeing 
any  beauty  in  them,  nor  were  his  senses  regaled 
by  the  sweet  incense  that  filled  the  air,  and  which 
should  have  inspired  his  heart  with  gratitude  to 
Him,  who  makes  the  morning  blush  with  these 
bright  gems,  which  we  are  permitted  to  cultivate 
in  our  gardens  and  yards,  and  which  srow  wild 
and  spontaneously  upon  the  lawns  and  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  forests  are  made  glad  with  their 
presence. 

How  powerlVdly  do  early  associations  for  good 
or  evil,  influence  our  actions  in  future  yean  i  by 
them  men  become  sordid,  selfish  and  uncomfor- 
table to  themselves,  unprofitable  and  disagreea- 
ble to  others  \  or  by  them  the  better  feelings  of 
the  heart  are  nurtured,  and  man  becomes  gentle, 
mild  and  virtuous,  distilling  an  infiuence  about 
them  as  the  flower  distils  its  sweet  fragrance 
Q{)on  th^  breeze  of  the  morning.  As  it  takes 
mild  and  gentle  influences  to  subdue  the  young 
mind,  there  is  nothing  more  appropriate  than  the 
langua^  of  flowers,  and  the  sweet  melting  tones 
of  music  Are  the  vase  of  flowers  and  a  sweet- 
'  toned  instrument  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
sitting-room  P  Is  a  large  margin  of  the  garden 
set  apart  for  flowers  ?  Have  you  a  fruit-yahl, 
bearing  the  precious  fruit  in  its  season,  that  your 
own  hands  have  helped  to  nurture,  and  which 
brings  luxury  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  familv, 
making  youth  buoyant,  and  old  age  peaceful! 
Then,  long  after  parents  "are  gathered  to  their 
fathers,"  brothers  and  sisters  wul  love  to  meet  at 
the  old  homestead,  and  tread  the  haUowed  pla- 
ces, where  once  were  the  paths  of  youthful  days. 

The  love  of  flowers,  what  will  it  not  do  P  It 
elevates  the  man,  draws  out  his  affections,  and 
excites  modesty  and  humility,  and  all  kindred 
virtues.     It  leads  the  mind  to  hold  communion 


with  Him  who  paints  the  lily's  cup  and  gives  the 
varied  hues  to  every  flower  that  breathes  forth 
the  fragrance  that  sweetens  the  air.  Who  does 
not  admire  that  humble  cottage,  in  a  lonely  place, 
even  where  poverty  may  at  times  intrude,  and  lay 
his  cold  and  icy  hand  upon  its  inmates  P  yet  there 
is  cheerfulness  and  happiness  there.  The  bright- 
est evidence  of  this  is,  tne  modest  violet  and  the 
creeping  honeysuckle  about  the  door  and  win- 
dows, ue  blooming  flowers  in  the  little  garden, 
and  the  flower  pot  upon  the  window-sill.  What 
language  comes  to  tne  passer  by  from  these  evi- 
dences of  refinement  and  taste.  Our  sympathies 
go  out,  unbidden,  our  hearts  are  affected,  and 
our  eyes  love  to  linger  upon  such  a  place. 
Jviy  20, 1858.  Bebkshjbe* 


Ar  tkt.Wetf  AgUmd  Fmmm^ 
UBTTflB  FBOM  A  TBAW^IAB. 

ChixUr,  N.  JSr.,  Jvlff  28, 1868. 
Mt  Deab  B&own  :*-Not  being  one  of  your 
re^lars,  I  write  when  the  snirit  moveth  me, 
which,  fortunately  for  you,  pernaps,  is  not  often. 
When  at  mv  home,  in  the  Feaeral  City,  that 
spirit  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  I  ^ess,  whenever  it 
undertakes  to  move  my  mind  m  any  one  partio- 
ular  direction,  for,  like  the  compass  on  board  an 
iron  ship,  it  is  so  distracted  by  surrounding  attrac- 
tions, as  to  forget  its  northern  affinity  and  roam 
off  in  all  sorts  of  directions.  But  here,  m  this  quiet 
and  unambitious  old  town,  the  spirit  can  woo  me  to 
do  just  what  it  pleases,  and  just  now  it  whispered, 
"remember  the  N,  E»  Farmer  J*  So  here  I  am, 
remembering  it  with  all  my  might ! 

"Bob  Rof  Is  on  blf  mtlTB  hOlf  agsia  !** 

'  I  don't  know  wheljier  I  ever  quoted  that  to 
you  before^-nor  do  I  care.  I  never  come  here 
without  Quoting  it  to  myself,  and  what  I  say  to 
one  sensible  man  (!)  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  to 
another ;  and  that,  somehow,  has  a  twang  to  it 
that  vibrates  through  my  nferves,  when  I  am  here, 
just  as  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  does,  when  I  say  to 
you,  and  you  say  to  me,  as  we  clasp  flippers—^ 

**ADd  here's  a  haod  mj  trncty  firere, 

Aod  gi*e  OS  a  hand  o>  thine, 
Asd  we*U  tate  a  cup  of  kindness  yet 

For  Aold  iMDg  Syne." 

I  came  from  Exeter,  here,  yesterday,  in  com- 
pany with  your  co-laborer,  Judge  French,  and  a 
pleasant  ride  we  had,  I  assure  you.  Our  talk  was 
of  farming,  considerably,  for  ;fou  know,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Judge's  mind,  he  could  not 
look  on  a  piece  of  wet,  sterile  land  without  re- 
marking **tkai  land  wants^  draining"  and  when 
that  text  was  hamed  a  sermon  was  sure  to  follow ! 
It  is,  however,  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  farms 
between  Exeter  and  Chester,  with  some  worthy 
exceptions,  might  be  improved  not  only  by  drain- 
ing, out  in  many  other  particulars.  "Those  oats,** 
said  the  Judg^,  as  we  passed  a  field  that  seemed 
to  be  endeavoring  to  strangle  a  very  slim  crop  of 
that  vegetable,  **look  exactly  as  I  knew  tney 
would  when  I  saw  the  man  harrowing  them  in, 
up  to  his  ankles  in  mud."  We  saw  men  mowing 
with  scythes,  and  raking  with  hand-rakes,  and 
concluded  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  had  not 
yet  sounded  its  trumpet  in  their  ears,  and  that 
they  did  not  take  the  Neto  England  Farmer  / 
On  the  other  hand  we  saw  mowers  tlvpping  it 
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through  the  tall  grass  in  mnd  style,  and  horse- 
rakes  gathering  it  up  for  the  garner,  on  some  o' 
the  farms  that  appeared  as  if  they  were  cultiva^ 
ted  bv  live  people.  The  corn  crop  generally, 
looked  very  promising,  the  hay  crop  not  so  gooa, 
and  the  recent  rains,  which  ^have  fallen  in  rather 
too  much  abundance,  have  sadly  interfered  with 
the  gathering  in  of  the  latter — thouffh,  thanks 
to  the  invention  of  hay-caps,  the  crop  is  not  verv 
badly  injured.  By  the  way,  we  saw  many  a  fiela, 
during  our  early  ride,  dotted  all  over  with  that 
usefuj  contrivance,  appearing  like  the  grand  en- 
campment of  an  army  of  Liuputians,  and  in  one 
field  where  the  caps  probably  ran  out^  the  owner 
of  the  hay  had  substituted  old  quilts,  coverlids, 
borse-blanketa  and  even  buffalo  robes !  That  man 
deserves  to  save  his  hay,  and  I  trust  his  cattle 
will  luxuriate  next  winter  in  sweet  fbdder,  while 
he  is  comibrtably  sleeping  under  those  same 
unique  bay-caps  I  ^ 

This  town  of  Chester  is,  as  you  know,  dignified 
by  a  long  road  through  its  principal  village, 
called  "Chester  Street"  I  do  not  believe  there 
is,  in  the  United  States,  sueR  a  half-mile  of  trees 
&B  that  street  presents  to  my  eye  at  this  moment, 
as  I  sit  here  in  the  old  paternal  mansion,  where 
you  and  I  have  passed  so  many  happy  hours,  in 
the  days  long  gone  by !  One  side  of  the  street 
presents  a  continuous  row  of  maples  and  elms, 
now  of  nearly,  or  (juite  80  year's  growth,  in  AiU 
foliage,  and,  as  I  view  them  obliquely,  showing  a 
half-mile  of  aoUd  green.  This  row  was  mostly 
planted  by  an  assistant  editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer^  in  his  boyhood!  Towering  far 
above  this  growth,  for  a  portion  of  the  distance, 
is  another,  about  K)  feet  inside  of  it,  forming  an 
avenue — and  it  was  planted  by  that  same  gentle- 
man's great  ^andiather,  about  a  hundred  yean 
ago.  It  is  prmcipally  of  ash.  There  is,  however, 
one  lar^e  elm ;  and  as  I  have  been  travelling 
round  with  a  tape  line  in  my  pocket,  ever  since! 
read  the  last  production  of  **The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Atlaniic  Monthlg^  I  measured  that  elm  of  a  hund- 
red years.  Near  the  ground  it  is  12  feet  in  clr* 
cumference — o  feet  from  the  ground,  11  feet  4 
inches — the  diametrical  spread  of  its  foliage  is 
90  feet,  and  some  of  its  limbs  would  make  large 
trees.  Mr.  "Autocrat"  says — ^**What  makes  a 
first-olass  elm  P  Why,  size  in  the  first  plane  and 
chiefly.  Anvthing  over  20  feet  of  clear  girth,  5 
feet  above  tne  ground,  and  with  a  spread  of 
branches  a  hundred  feet  across,  may  claim  that 
title,  according  to  my  scale."  So  our  Chester 
dm  is  still  in  its  youth !  Well,  I  knew  that  tree 
more  than  fifty  years  ago !  and  it  now  seems  to 
me  as  if  it  was  just  about  the  size  then,  that  it  is 
now.  Small  as  it  is,  according  to  our  Autocrat's 
scale,  it  is  an  elegant  and  majestic  tree,  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  shaped  and  well-proportioned 
elms  I  have  ever  seen,  and  so  sound  and  vigo- 
rous as  to  promise  to  come  up  to  our  friend's 
scale  in  about  a  hundred  years  more!  I  hope 
his  grandchildren  ma^  have  the  pleasure  of  put- 
ting his  "ring"  upon  it  I  I  read  that  production 
of  the  Autocrat,  for  the  first  time,  at  Exeter, 
where  there  is  an  elm  that  the  benighted  people 
of  that  town  have  always  looked  upon  as  a  mon- 
ster tree.  One  hour  after  I  read  it,  I  had  a  tape 
line  round  that  tree,  at  5  feet  above  the  root,  and 
loy  it  annouced  the  humiliating  fact  that  it  meas- 


ured 14  feet  4  inches !  I  wound  up  the  tape  line 
f]  mighty  quick,  and  sneaked  off  as  if  I  haa  been 
caught  measuring  a  stalk  of  tall  eom^  and  found 
it  3  feet  high !  Nothing  takes  the  conceit  out  of 
large  things  like  a  measuring  tape ! 

But,  to  come  back  to  Chester  Street,  where  4 
am,  and  where  I  wish  I  could  say  to  you,  "Simon, 
look  down  that  glorious  avenue ;  did  you  ever 
see  anything  more  beautilbl,  or  more  silent  and 
deserted  P"  Poor  old  Chester,  where  you  and  I 
played  in  our  bovhood,  loved  in  our  days  of 
goslinship,  married  in  our  young  manhood,  spent 
some  of  the  best  days  of  our  lives,  and  look 
upon,  even  now,  with  reverence  and  deep  affec- 
tion! Although  it  is  shorn  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions, first  of  Manchester,  before  we  were  bom, 
and,  since  our  remembrance,  of  Hookset  and  Au- 
burn, it  is  still,  to  us,  a  green  and  sunny  spot, 
and  never  more  green  or  more  sunny  than  on 
this  beautiful  July  afternoon. 

I  have  just  been  across  the  street  into  the  old 
garden,  picking  cherries  from  the  grand-child* 
trees,  I  should  think,  of  those  from  which  I 
picked  them  in  mv  boyhood.  Hut  there  stand 
the  old  St.  Michael  pear  trees  which  I  saw  plant- 
ed, and  in  the  stocks  of  which  plants  I  saw  with 
*  oy-eyes,  my  father  set  the  scions  when  they 

E stocks)  were,^kaps  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
eter.  Those  treee  are  lusty  fellows  now, 
but  there  is  the  ring  around  them  where  the  new 
soion  united  itself  to  the  stock — ^married  for 
richer  or  for  poorer,  for  better  or  for  worse — no 
divorce  from  that  wedlock,  and  even  death  can- 
not them  separate !  The  marriage  ring  remains 
a  sacred  tie  to  them  forever  I  Would  it  were  al- 
ways as  sacred ! 

But  I  am  getting  garrulous  in  my  old  age,  and 
my  ^ne/*  letter  is  passing  the  boundaries  of  your 
patience,  I  fear.  I  am  no  farmer,  as  the  Judge  is, 
and  therefore  you  must  not  expect  m^  to  tell  you 


how  to  plant  mangel  wurzel,  lay  drains,  make 
wire  fences,  prune  trees,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  as  he  aoes,  and  I  must  be  suffered  to  run 
on  in  my  own  way,  and  write  of  what  happens 
to  oome  uppermost  in  mj  mind« 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  I  have  written 
enough  for  this  time,  and  so  I  subscribe  myself 
vour  own  and  the  New  England  Farmer*s  very 
humble  servant,  B.  B.  Fbbncr. 

Eeharks. — ^A  capital  letter,  Major — squeeze 
your  sponge  again,  by-and-bye.  We  are  glad  that 
all  persons  are  not  farmers ;  if  they  were,  we 
should  lose  many  beautiful  shades  and  tints  that 
we  enjoy  as  it  is. 

The  Judge  presents  us  with  a  class  of  objects 
and  opinions  widely  different  from  yours,  and  so 
on  through  our  whole  list  of  excellent  corres- 
pondents. It  is  {bus  that  we  are  enabled  to  serve 
up  a  Weekly  dish,  so  rich  and  well  seasoned,  as 
to  fhmish  something  agreeable  and  profitable  to 
every  taste. 

Testhino  in  HottSE8. — The  American  Veter- 
inary  Journal  for  June  says : — "There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  joung  colts  suffer  as  much  ^ain  in 
cutting  their  teeth  as  is  the  case  with  children ; 
and  the  pain  does  not  always  arise,  as  some 
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persons  suppose,  from  irritation  of  the  mnous 
membrane  or  the  mouth,  occasioned  by  the  point 
of  the  tooth,  but  frequently  from  the  pressure  on, 
and  irritation  of,  the  dental  nerve.  The  remedy, 
(instead  of  tormenting  the  suffering  creature  with 
a  red  hot  iron  for  the  purpose  of  'burning  out  the 
lampas,'  as  some  persons  profess  to  do,)  is  a 
common  thnmb  lanceL  Make  an  incision  through 
the  ^971  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  m 
the  reffion  of  the  tusks  or  incisors,  wherever  the 
difficulty  may  be,  and  relief  is  almost  immediate. 
This  is  a  sure  remedy  to  relieve  local  distension 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  if  it  exist, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  fang  of  the 
tooth  from  irritating  the  dental  nerve," 


LaTTSB  VBOX  MB.  BBOWH. 

Rochester,  Mass.,  Aug.  7, 1858. 

Dear  Sib:— This  was  formerly  one  of  the 
large  towns  of  Massachusetts,  in  territory,  but 
}ias  recently  been  reduced  in  dimensions,  by 
dipping  from  its  borders,  and  erecting  two  other 
towns,  Marion  and  Maitapoisett.  The  latter 
town  lies  directly  upon  an  arm  of  Buzzard's  Bay, 
and  in  seasons  of  greater  commercial  prosperity, 
had  quite  a  lively  business  in  ship-building, 
which  was  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
people,  in  the  absence  of  manufactures,  which,  in 
one  form  or  another,  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  section  of  our  State.  The  herring  fishery 
of  Mattapoisett,  and  the  lumbering  of  Rochester, 
give  a  little  variety  to  the  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  each  a  source  of  considerable  in- 
come. 

All  this  fection  of  Plymouth  county  is  quite 
fiat,, and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  rather  un- 
inviting to  agricultural  pursuits ;  some  of  the 
land  is  sandy,  evidently  once  covered  with  a 
growth  of  pines,  while  large  tracts  are  thickly 
studded  with  granite  boulders,  and  a  plenty  of 
small  stones  to  keep  them  company.  Although 
farming  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  obvious  that  it  has  not  been  looked  up- 
on as  a  pursuit  demanding  study  and  investiga- 
tion, and  one  requiring  considerable  head-tDork 
as  well^as  hand-work.  The  great  obstacle  to 
progress  here,  seems  to  me  to  be,  the  possession 
of  too  much  land.  On  inquiry  of  one  farmer 
how  much  land  he  owned,  he  replied  y*x;iir  hund- 
red acres,  and  added,  that  his  grand>father  divid- 
ed it  between  four  sons,  but  he  had  managed  to 
get  it  all  together  again !  This  desire  amounted 
to  a  passion  with  him,  and  although  now  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  he  will  not  consent  to  the  sale  of 
a  single  rood.  Yet  on  this  400  acre  farm,  I  saw 
no  evidence  of  an  income  equal  to  what  I  fre- 
quently find  on  a  40  acre  fiirm  under  good  culti- 
vation,— as  less  than  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  are 
wintered  on  it,  and  the  amount  of  stock  kept,  as 
m  general  rule,  is  the  criterion  by  which  I  nsu 


ally  judge  of  a  farm.  If  three-fourths  of  the 
outlands  of  this  farm  were  sold  at  a  modenrte 
price,  and  the  proceeds  well  enq^loyed  on  the  rs- 
maining  fourth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
profits  of  the  farm  would  be  trebled,  and  a  new 
aspect  given  to  everything  about  the  ancient 
homestead. 

On  such  lands  as  compose  many  of  these  fanna 
it  is  a  pity  that, farming  was  ever  resorted  to  aa 
a  source  of  supply.  The  labor  of  clearing  them 
of  the  rooks  and  stones  is  immense,  and  ereft 
when  that  is  atoomplished,  they  are  too  flat  far 
most  of  the  hoed  crops,  and  in  seasons  like  the. 
present  poorly  reward  the  care  and  toil  bestowed 
upon  them.  But  directly  or  indirectly,  good 
seems  to  come  out  of  everything.  These  Aem 
realities  which  meet  the  people  at  every  step, 
have  excited  a  good  deal  of  activity  of  mind  is 
other  directions,  if  not  in  that  of  farming.  The 
extensive  forests  that  prevail,  have  suggested 
many  curious  devices  in  the  way  of  circular  and 
other  saws,  turning  lathes,  and  boring  and  pla» 
ing  machines,  to  convert  them  into  a  thousand 
articles  of  ornament  or  utility, — ^while  the  rooks 
which  have  impeded  the  plow  and  obstructed  the 
scythe  for  generations,  could  scarcely  fail  to  stimr 
ttlate  some  minds  to  devise  the  means  of  getting 
them  out  of  the  way ;  and  this  has  been  most 
signally  accomplished  in 

A  XACHIKB  FOE  UFTINQ  B0CK8. 

I  was  invited  to  the  farm  of  Thoxas  Bixia, 
Esq.,  of  this  town,  to  see  this  machine  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  simple  account  of  what  I  saw  it  do, 
will  be  better  evidence  o^f  its  value  than  any  glow- 
ing description  or  high-sounding  phrases.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  first  to  state  that  the  ro^ 
do  mot  require  amf  digging  about,  unless  they  aie 
entirely  below  the  surface,  and  then  only  enough 
to  make  room  to  apply  the  hooks  by  which  they 
are  raised  i  a  slight  indentation  it  made  on  two 
fisoes  of  the  tatki  with  a  common  drill,  into  whieh 
the  points  of  the  hooks  are  placed.  The  machine 
is  a  simple,  stout  framework,  upon  which  is  a  liw 
Ue  cast-iron  gearing,  and  the  whole  mounted  up- 
on strong  wheds  six  feet  in  diameter.  Two  mm 
and  a  boy  with  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  horse,  or 
two  pairs  of  oxen,  if  the  rocks  are  very  large,  are 
all  that  is  required  to  work  it,  and  there  is  no 
hard  lifting,  no  chocking  of  wheels,  no  prying 
with  bars  or  levers,  no  vexation  or  swearing  ne- 
cessary in  the  most  effectual  operation  of  the  ma* 
chine. 

At  9  o'clock,  it  was  backed  over  a  rock  show- 
ing only  3  inches  out  of  the  ground,  and  in  A 
minutes  the  rock  was  upon  the  surfiMe,  in  the 
eheerfiil  sunlight,  whose  warm  rays  it  had  prob- 
ably never  felt  so  plainly  before.  It  was  then  ta- 
ken to  another,  the  hooks  applied,  and  in  6  min- 
utes it  was  upon  the  surface.  The  weight  of  tUs 
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aoek  was  computed  to  be  fioA  tons.  Passing  to 
iliotlfeer,  whioh,  upon  raising,  vas  foimd  to  be 
balf  out  of  the  ground,  it  iraa  laid^  up  higb  and 
isj  in  fcwr  mimtea!  and  this  was  all  the  time 
^ocupied  in  applying  the  hooks»  taking  out  the 
socky  and  dropping  it  loose  upon  the  top  of  the 
ground !  The  next  one  occupied  ten  minntesb 
3Ms  I  measured*  rule  in  hand«  and  allowing  12 
onbtc  feet  for  a  ton,  which  I  think  was  enough 
fox  the  kind  of  rode  lifted,  I  found  it  to  weigh 
«w  iaus !  •  In  one  hour,  26  rocks  weore  lifted  out, 
VHryiug  in  weight  firom  300  lbs.  to  six  tons  I  and 
«t  the  end  of  two  hours,  45  rodis  had  been  ex* 
humed  from  their  natal  beds,  to  the  glorious  suur 
Ught,  which,  as  a  great  favor,  shone  out  with  re- 
tplendoit  brightnesci  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  I  ha?e  nerer 
teen  any  machine  whose  use  would  prove  more 
^profitable  on  rocky  fckrms  than  this.  I  think  I  am 
competent  to  judge  in  this  matter,  as  I  spent 
uoch  of  my  youth,  and  several  years  mote  re» 
eentiy,  in  redaiming  lands  firom  the  possession 
«f  looks  to  the  use  of  the  piow  and  hoe  and  cul- 
tivated crops.  In  accomplishing  the  work  I  have 
^described,  ihm^  waa  no  hard  labor  for  ih6  men  or 
ile  team ;  every  thing  was  quickly  and  quietly 
done,  and  Apparently,  without  unsual  effort  on 
tlM  part  of  ai^  engaged  in  it*  The  only  strain 
was  occasionally  upon  a  noble  pair  of  oxen  in  re- 
moving some  of  the  largest  rodU  a  Um  leet  from 
their  old  home ;  but  they  ^d  it  with  an  energy 
and  precision  that  gave  evidence  d  excellent 
tfaining.  Their  owner  held  a  '*goad-stick''  in  his 
IwBd,  but  guided  them  mainly  with  his  cheerftil 
words. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  hours,  the  operators 
selected  the  largest  rodLs  they  had  raised,  and 
\$id  them  in  a  line  for  a  widl,  and  when  two  or 
three  were  in  place,  others,  smaUer^  wer«  laid  up-* 
on  them  with  rapidity  and  ease,  the  men  having 
scarcely  any  part  in  the  matter  beyond  hitddng 
^moA  unhitching  the  hooks. 
'  Tina  is  the  machine  to  precede  the  mow«r  and 
-llone^rake,  on  great  numbers  of  omr  rocky  New 
fhiglaind  faxms,  and  ftciUtate  their  eultnre  and  in* 
ereaae  dieir  crops  and  profits.  Those  who  use  it, 
cdig  deep  trenches  where  it  is  intended  to  lay  a  wdl, 
trenchfaig  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  deep,  or  as 
long  as  the  digging  is  ^asy ;  then  fill  the  trenches 
with  the  lesser  rocks  and  small  stones  and  use 
the  earth  thrown  out  to  fill  the  holes  left  in  the 
field.  The  machine  weighs  2500  lbs.,  but  stand* 
ing  upon  wheels  so  large,  is  easily  transported 
'oter  the  roads  or  fields^  It  is  oompact,  wonker- 
Mly  strong,  has  nothing  liable  to  get  out  of  re* 
pair  or  break,  but  a  chain,  and  costs  (275.  1  was 
sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  induce  me  to  bor* 
tow  a  model,  wMdi  may  be  seen  at  the  fkumer 
*wt^te  aft^  my  retunu    Sevei>ai.  persons -who 


looked  upon  the  operations  of  this  machine 
me,  estimated  that  it  would  take  two  men,  sueh 
as  are  now  commonly  employed  upon  New  Eng- 
land farms,  and  two  pairs  of  oxen  four  days,  to 
do  what  the^^machine  did  in  two  hours.  I  think 
they  were  correct.  Those  who  are  interested 
may  learn  more  about  this  Lifter  by  addressing 
Thomas  Ellis,  Esq.,  Rochester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Solomon  E.  Bolles,  the  inventor  of  the 
machine,  informed  me,  that,  though  not  intended 
for  that  purpose,  yet  it  could  be  successAilly  op- 
erated in  pulling  common  stumps. 

The  crops  in  all  this  region  look  finely — corn 
especially.  The  hay  crop  is  not  ail  gathered  yet, 
as  the  firequent  rains  have  prevented  drying  it 
Much  is  now  standing  in  cock,  and  in  the  flat 
country,  not  a  little  partly  under  water,  while 
nearly  all  the  fresh  meadows  remsun  uncut.  A 
great  deal  of  hay  and  considerable  grain  must 
inevitably  be  damaged. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  see  several  plantations 
of  the  white  pine,  of  various  heights,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  pine  loves  this  soil,  and  I  should  think  the 
best  use  to  which  it  could  be  devoted  would  be 
to  sow  it  with  the  seeds  of  that  tree.  On  one 
plantation  which  I  saw  the  trees  were  about  ten 
feet  high,  with  an  exceedingly  lively  foliage,  and 
had  retained  their  branches  quite  close  to  the 
ground.  They  certainly  promise  a  very  rapid 
growth. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  cheerful 
faces  of  his  household,  for  excellent  bed  and 
board,  and  for  a  charming  early  morning  ride  of 
five  miles  to  the  station,  in  a  cosy  carriage,  with 
his  agreeable  and  intelligent  daughter.  "It  is  a 
very  pleasant  world  we  live  in" — someUmea,  very. 
That  is  all,  excepting  that 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Simon  Browk.  ' 

Jod  Kour$ef  Eiq.,  Boston, 


Par  fito  Ifew  BngUmd  Pwmitt, 
XOWINa  MACHHrXB. 
NOTES  BT  THE  WAY. 

Yesterday  I  was  invited  to  witness  the  opera- 
tions of  Allen's  mower,  guided  by  Mr.  Merrill,  on 
land  of  Mr.  Cabot  He  cut  before  twelve  o'clock, 
five  acres,  yielding  at  least  ten  tons,  with  no  as- 
sistant near.  I  saw  the  aai&Q  maidiine  at  wo9^, 
to-day,  on  the  ground  of  Dr.  Loring,  in  company 
with  Danforth^B  improved  grass  cutter,  guided  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Greenfield.  Both  of  these  im- 
plements aid  their  work  so  well,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  say  which  did  the  best.  If  I  were  to 
gOide,  I  should  prefer  Allen's,  because  on  this  I 
could  ride  at  my  e^sa ;  whereas,  he  who  guides 
Danforth's  machine,  has  to  tag  behind. 

Both  these  fields  were  calculated  severelv  te 
test  the  powers  of  the  implements.  On  the  first, 
was  spread  in  the  spdng  a  fidll  dresaimr  of  n^us- 
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de  bed,  bo  that  the  shells  were  constantly  in  the 
way  of  the  edge  of  the  knives.  The  latter  was 
extremely  uneven,  having  a  clayey  soil,  and  im- 
perfectly laid  down. 

I  mention  these  facts,  to  rebut  the  idea,  that 
mowers  will  operate  only  on  even  land ;  thev 
will  operate  on  any  ground,  when  well  hamessea, 
and  skilfully  drawn,  but  best  on  ground  free  of 
obstructions.  EssBX. 

Julff  80, 1858. 

Far  Ae  ^ew  Sngtamd  Farmer, 
TBX  BBABOir. 

Never  have  I  known  a  more  luxuriant  vegeta- 
ble erowth  in  our  fields.  Corn,  the  prime  hope 
of  the  farmer,  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for  it ; 
notwithstanding  its  early  start  was  slow  and  un- 
promising. Grass  is  sufiiciently  abundant,  though 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  remains  un- 
tut ;  and  mucn  that  has  been  cut  has  been  in- 
jured by  the  superabundant  rains.  Much  inter- 
est has  been  awakened  by  the  use  of  machines 
moved  by  horse- power,  in  the  cutting  and  curing 
of  hay,  and  several  new  and  improved  patterns 
of  implements  have  been  introduced  to  our 
fields ;  while  the  defects  of  those  heretofore  used 
have  been  notibed  and  corrected.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  implements  of  this  character  are  des- 
tined to  general  use,  on  all  fields  of  sufficient  ex- 
teat  to  warrant  the  expense  of  procuring  them ; 
the  particular  kind  to  oe  prefeired,  must  depend 
upon  many  contingent  circumstances.  Skill  in 
the  design,  skill  in  the  construction,  skill  in  the 
use,  are  all  essential  to  perfect  work.  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  being  easily  shaved  widi  a  dull 
razor,  as  of  having  my  grass  well  cut  with  a  ma- 
chine out  of  order.  1  perceive  that  some  of  the 
editorial  craft  of  your  city  are  untiring  in  their 
suggestions  to  discountenance  the  use  of  ma- 
chhaery  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  This  may  do 
very  well  for  gentlemen  of  the  old  school ;  but 
Young  America  will  not  work  tong  in  such  a  har- 
ness.   Her  motto  is,  "Best  first,  best  alwavs." 

Much  less  injury  is  experienced  from  tne  op- 
erations of  insects  than  was  expected  last  year.  I 
have  never  seen  the  onion  fields  more  luxuriant 
and  promising ;  and  y  uu  know  this  crop  is  the 
main  stay  of  many  of  our  most  industrious  culti- 
vators. Aq&ioola. 

Essex  Co.,  July  31, 1858. 


HOB8B  FOISONBD  BT  FUMfiS  OF  IillAI). 

Mr.  Editob  : — A  few  days  since,  a  horse  be- 
longing to  a  friend,  while  trotting  moderately 
along,  suddenly  commenced  to  tremble  and  be- 
came unmanageable— after  running  a  short  dis- 
tance he  fell.  Being  driven  by  the  lady  and  son 
of  the  owner,  and  happening  to  be  near  at  the 
time,  I  was  requested  to  assist  them.  I  found 
him  upon  his  fee^  very  weak,  trembling,  and 
covered  with  a  copious  perspiration  |  after  bleed- 
ing and  walking  arouna  about  one  hour,  he  re- 
covered, and  drove  home,  (about  three  miles)  ap- 
parently as  well  as  ever,  although  some  weax. 
The  horse  was  one  known  to  be  perfectly  sound, 
and  neither  having  been  over  fed  or  over  driven, 
the  owner  was  quite  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  "fit."  The  mysteiy  was,  however, 
solved  in  my  own  mind  after  entering  his  stable. 


The  owner  was  engaged  in  painting  and  repair- 
ing his  house,  and  deposited  in  the  stable,  (wiiich 
was  quite  small  and  poorly  ventilated,)  a  number 
of  pots  of  lea'd  paint,  mixed  in  various  forms— 
but  thought  it  was  impossible  that  the  animal, 
could  have  got  at  them.  Now,  here  is  what  strikes 
me  to  be  a  very  well  marked  case  of  ''Lead  Colic^ 
in  the  horse.  The  most  distinguished  veterina* 
nr  surgeons  of  the  day  have  clearly  demonstrated 
the  susceptibility  of  animals  to  the  poisonous  ac- 
tion of  lead — and  not  unirequently  we  see  cows, 
in  particular,  lose  their  lives  from  licking  newly 
painted  fences,  &c  Although  the  horse  might 
not  have  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  poison, 
why  should  not  the  horse  suffer  the  same  delete* 
rious  effect  from  breathing  the  air  of  a  close  sta- 
ble impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  as  a  hu- 
man being  sleeping  in  a  newly  painted  apart- 
ment? Henrt  B.  C.  Greene,  M.  D. 

8ac0f  Jbfe.,  Jtme  2, 1868. 

Note. — We  see  no  reason  why  a  horse  should 
not  be  poisoned  by  breathing  the  fumes  of  lead 
as  well  as  a  man.  We  know  of  many  cases  where 
persons  were  attacked  by  colic,  and  rendered  dis- 
eased for  years,  by  sleeping  in  rooms  painted 
with  lead,  before  they  were  perfectly  dry,  and 
many  a  poor  painter  has  found  ''death  in  the  pot" 
of  paint  which  he  used  in  his  business. 

Mdine  Farmer, 


Fbr  fh«  New  JSmgland  Fanner, 
BMNJC  OF  IiJlND  IN  BVaiiAJTD. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^In  an  editorial  of  the  24th 
you  speak  of  the  rents  of  the  ^'cultivated  lands 
m  England  and  Ireland,"  as  averaging  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  From  the 
other  portions  of  your  article,  I  suppose  you 
mean,  oy  the  expression  "cultivated  land,"  that 
used  for  pasturage  and  for  hay,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  plowed. 

As  your  estimate  is  much  higher  than  I  sup- 
posed the  average  rental  of  farms  to  be  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  I  have  rather  hastily  looked 
over  tiie  series  of  articles  on  "The  Bund  Econo- 
my of  the  British  Isles,"  published  in  your  col- 
umns in  1856,  and  have  copied  every  direct  state- 
ment there  made  of  the  amount  of  rent  in  the 
various  counties,  that  fell  under  my  notice.  I 
think  it  must  be  interesting  to  American  farm- 
ers, who  generally  own'  their  land,  to  know  how 
much  the  farmers  of  England  can  afibrd  to  pay 
as  rent,  for  their  farms.  I  have  made  my  ex* 
tracts  as  brief  as  possible,  supposing  that  those 
who  have  the  monthly  Farmer  for  1856,  and 
who  feel  any  interest  in  the  subject,  will  turn  to 
the  page,  which  is  indicated  in  each  case,  and 
read  the  statement  in  its  connection.  And  if 
my  references  should  provoke  any  one  who  haa 
not  the  volume,  to  purchase  a  copy  and  read 
nothing  but  those  eighteen  articles,  I  have  no 
fear  that  he  will  accuse  me  of  leading  him  into  a 
poor  speculation. 

Middlesex—- the  metropolis  county, — ^rents  av- 
erage $10  per  acre.  (Monthly  Fanner,  1856,  p. 
252.) 

Norfolk — A  sandy  plain  of  750,000  acres,  av- 
erages $6,25  per  acre,  net  production,  (not  rent) 
which  in  1780  produced  scarcely  $1,25  per  aoro» 
(p.  259.) 
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LincolnBbire— The  "Fens"  rent  for  $7,50;  the 
"Wolds,"  $6,25.    (p.  260.) 

Somerset— $7,50  to  $15,00,  aod  even  $22,50 
in  the  "Vale."    (p,  276.) 

Gloucester  —  The  "Cotewold,"  $4,00;  the 
"Vale,"  $7,00.    (p.  276.) 

Chester— Grass  lands,  $7,50.    (p.  276.) 

Lancashire — Average,  $7,50;  near  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  arable  land  lets  at  $20,00.  (p. 
322.) 

In  Scotland,  the  "Lothian  s,"  which  surround 
Edinburgh,  average  about  $5,00,  while  some  ir- 
rigated meadows  rent  as  hig^  as  $150,00  to 
$200,00  per  annum,  per  acre !    (p.  361.) 

I  know  nothing  about  the  autlKnity  for  these 
statements.  But  many  of  your  readers,  proba- 
bly, besides  myself,  would  like  to  know  what 
rents  our  brother  fanners  do  pay  in  old  England. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  copy- 
ing from  the  articles  alluded  to,  a  single  state- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  capital  required  by 
those  who  hire  land  in  England.  The  writer 
says: 

"The  English  farmer,  before  1848,  held,  that 
to  conduct  a  farm,  he  must  have  a  capital  pf  $40 
to  the  acre,  and  now  he  tliinkB  $80  to  the  acre 
not  too  much."    (p.  178.) 

To  hire  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  then,  the 
poor  tenant  must  have  a  capital  of  eight  thous- 
and dollars !  Verily,  one-half  of  the  world  don't 
know  how  the  other  lives.  s.  F. 

Winchetter,  July,  1858. 


▲OBIOiriiTirBAIi  BXHIBinOKB— IB6&  I. 

8TATB  FAIRS. 

AUteauk. Montgomery,  Oct.  18— S2. 

OaUforaU. KuTsvUto,  Aflg.  S1U-S8. 

Coimectlcnt Hartford,  Oou  12— 16. 

DUnob OentniUa,  Sept.  14— 17. 

IndUuai .IndlaiMtpollt,  Oct.  4-^. 

Iowa OtoaloMa,  Sept.  28— Cot.  1. 

Kentucky Loaisrllle,  Sept  28— Oct  2. 

Kaine Augusta,  Sept  21— 24. 

Kew  HampchSre. • .....Dover,  Oct  a— 8. 

Kew  Jersey .Trenton,  Sept  14— 17. 

Neir  York Syracuee,  Oct.  A— 8. 

Korth  CbroUaa Raleigh,  Nov.  S-S. 

Nortb- Western  Virginia Wheeling  bland.  Sept  14—16. 

Ohio Sandoflky,  Sept  14—1 7. 

Bennsylmala • Ptttabarg,  Sept  28— Oct  1. 

Rhode  Island ProvUenee,  Sept  14— 18. 

Sonth  Carolina Columbia,  Nov.  9— 12. 

Vermont Borlington,  Sept  14—17. 

Wiaeonsln Kadlien,  Oct  4-8. 

OOUNTT  SHOWS. 

Kner Danrers,  Sept  20  and  SO. 

MiddleBcz « Concord,  Sept.  28. 

Hiddlesez,  North LoweU,  Sept  16,18  and  17. 

Uiddlesex,  Soath Framlngbun,  Sept  21  and  22. 

Worcester Worcester,  Oct  6  and  7. 

Worcester,  Wast...... Banre,Sept  80. 

Worcester,  North ....Fltehburg,  Sept  24. 

Worcester,  Boath Starbridge,  Sept.  29 

Bampehire,  Frank,  and  Banpk. .  .Northampton,  Oct.  18  and  14. 

Hampshire. Amherst,  Oct  12  and  13. 

Hampden Springfield.  Sept  28, 2d  and  80. 

Hampden,  East Pahner ,  Oct  5  and  8. 

Franklin • .....Greenfield,  Oct  6  and  7. 

Berkshire Pittsfleld,  Oct  6,  7  and  8. 

Honsatenic Great  Barrington,  Sept  22, 23  atd  24. 

Norfolk Dedham,  Sept  28  and  29. 

Bristol.... •...Taanton,Sept22and28. 

Plymouth Bridge  water,  Sept  29  and  30. 

BametaMe. Barnstable,  Oct  0  and  7. 

Nantucket Nantucket,  Oct  13  and  14 

inSCCLLANEOCS. 

American  Pomologlcal  Society New  York,  Sept  14. 

National  Horn  Show. Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept  14—17. 

St  Louis  Ag.  ICech.  Association St.  Louis,  Sept  0—11. 

United  States  Agricultural  Society.  .Richmond,  Ya.,  Oct  26—30. 


JPbr  the  New  JBngland  Farmer, 

WIBB  vxurcBs. 

Jtiiy  96, 1858. 

Hon.  H.  F.  French  :— Jfy  2>eor  Friend'-Cs^ 
you  spare  a  few  moments  from  authorship  and 
court — ship  1  was  about  to  aay,  but  I  have  no 
authority  for  that,  to  give  me  some  brief  direc- 
tions about  making  a  wire  fence  P 

I  know  what  the  books  say,  but  I  prefer  your 
experience. 

I  wish  to  make  a  ienoe  between  my  lawn  and 
pasture,  running  it  along  on  the  northerly  side 
of  my  pine  grove. 

The  size  S(  the  wire,  the  number  of  the  lengths, 
the  distance  and  size  of  posts,  the  manner  of 
stretching  the  wire,  whether  the  trees  can  iSe 
used,  and  if  80,  howP  llkeBe  are  the  points  of 
inquiry  that  occur  to  me. 

Most  truly,  your  Friend,  w.  c.  Ci 

Exeter,  K  F.,  July  29, 1858. 
Mt  Deab  Sm : — Of  course  when  you  are  so 
wise  as  to  prefer  my  experience  to  what  the  books 
say  about  wire  fences,  I  can  find  time  to  write 
you,  though  /have  nothing  against  books,  my- 
self! 

On  the  14th  day  of  August,  1852, 1  put  up 
70  rods  of  wire  fence  between  my  cow  pasture 
and  field,  through  the  woods,  using  the  trees  for 
posts,  occasionally  cutting  a  stake  and  driving 
where  more  than  8  feet  space  remained  between 
the  trees,  to  which  the  Trires  are  attached.  I  used 
number  9  wire,  annealed,  and  but  3  wires,  the 
highest  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  spaces 
10  inches,  leaving  a  wide  space  at  the  bottom,  of 
course.  I  attached  the  wires  to  the  trees,  partly 
with  small  staples  made  of  the  same  wire,  by 
m3r8elf,  and  partly  by  sawing  notches  into  the 
trees  and  driving  nails  over  the  wires.  I  run 
crooked  wherever  a  tree  came  near.  Four  of  us 
put  up  the  70  rods  in  one  day.  The  cows  have 
looked  through  it  each  summer,  with  approba- 
tion at  my  corn-fields,  but  no  animal  has  ever 
broken  through  it,  and  no  repairs  have  been 
made  upon  it.    The  cost  was, 

189  pounds  annealed  Iron  wire  at  6|  cents $12,27 

Lahar putting  np.*^..... 4,00 

NaUs 25 

Total $10,fiS 

being  about  2$i  cents  per  rod. 

As  the  fence  was  designed  to  be,  and  is,  invis- 
ible, at  a  few  rods  distance,  I  cared  nothing  about 
its  being  straight. 

So  much  for  experience,  and  now  for  a  little 
theory,  which  ie  based  on  some  more  practice, 
and  the  wise  observations  of  a  large  fraction  of 
a  century. 

To  build  a  good  fence  against  cattlef  I  should 
use  number  9  wire,  Md^  annealed,  because  it  is 
said  to  be  stronger.  The  telegraph  companies, 
1  am  told,  sometimes  use  galvanized  wire  which 
does  not  rust,  but  that  is  too  expensive.  I  should 
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use  5  wires,  so  that  the  cattle  need  not  be  so 
much  tempted  to  thrust  their  heads  between, 
and  so  that  calves  and  '^such  small  deer"  need 
not  get  through* 

The  tension  oi  thewixw  makes  the  whole 
strength  of  the  fence,  and  to  get  them  straight, 
and  keep  them  so— "Ay,  there's  the  rub."  No 
matter  how  fitr  you  want  to  go  on  one  course,  if 
the  ground  is  level,  stretch  the  wires  the  whole 
distance.  A  tree  at  each  end  is  the  best  post. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set  a  stone  or 
a  wooden  post,  that  will  not  yield  to  the  constant 
strain  the  first  spring.  If  you  set  posts,  set  them 
very  deep,  and  brace  them  with  strong  timbers 
resting  against  short  posts  set  fbr  the  purpose. 

The  best  implement  with  which  to  strain  the 
wi^es,  is  a  little  thing  which  you  can  make  in  ten 
minutes,  in  this  way.  It  was  invented,  I  think, 
W  Hon.  Simon  Brown,  of  the  N,  E.  Farmer. 
Take  a  stick  of  round  hard  wood,  about  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  16  inches  long.  With  a  two-inch 
auger,  bore  two  holes  through  it»  at  right  angles 
with  each  other ;  one  near  each  end.  fiore  anoth- 
er small  hole,  say  \  inch  through  the  middle, 
large  enough  to  pass  the  wire  through  conve- 
niently. Make  2  handspikes,  say  2  feet  long,  to 
(It  the  auger  holes.  Having  secured  the  wire  at 
one  end,  umroU  it  by  trundling  the  coil  along  on 
the  ground,  so  as  not  to  get  any  kinks  in  it, 
which  you  are  sure  to  do  in  any  other  way,  until 
you  reach  the  other  end. 

Bore  a  hole,  say  i  inch  or  inch  through  the 
tree  or  post,  and  pass  the  wire  through,  leaving 
3  or  4  feet  spare  length.  Pass  the  wire  through 
the  small  hole  in  your  windlass,  and  wind  it 
round  once  or  twice  so  that  it  will  not  slip ;  then 
put  in  the  handspikes,  and  you  can  strain  it  until 
it  will  "like  an  angel  sing,"  or  perhaps  the  sound 
will  be  more  like  a  flddle-strii^  than  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  You  can  thus  apply  more  power 
than  4  horses,  and  can  hold  the  strain  steadily. 
Then  drive  a  hard  wood  plug  into  the  hole 
Uirough  the  tree  or  post,  on  the  outside.  This 
irill  hold  the  wire,  till  you  take  off  your  windlass, 
and  bind  the  wire  a  few  times  round  the  project- 
ing end  of  the  pin. 

At  8  feet  distance  along  the  wires,  drive  small 
stakes  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  wires  at 
their  proper  distance  apart,  so  that  cattle  cannot 
pass  between  them.  With  a  short,  stiff  saw  cut 
notches  slanting  downwards  into  the  stakes,  to 
receive  the  wires,  and  confine  them  by  nails.  A 
single  clapboard  nail  driven  upward  across  the 
wire  will  hold  iu  The  whole  strength  of  the  fence 
Apends  cto  the  end  posts,  and  the  tension  of  the 
wire,  as  I  have  said.  After  oattle  have  got  ac- 
quainted with  wireti  they  are  very  discreet  about 
attempting  to  pass  them. 

Oi.«*(hiiig  mor^.    Spllct?  the  wires  as  the  tele- 


graph men  do  theirs,  which  you  can  learn  by 
looking  at  them.  They  never  loop  their  wires» 
because  they  will  break  at  the  loop  if  thus  con- 
nected, but  they  lay  the  ends  together,  lapping 
them  a  few  inches,  and  then  bind  them  round 
with  a  short  turn  three  or  four  times. 

My  land  here  is  cktyf  and  posts  will  not  stand. 
Last  spring  I  set  a  row  of  white  pines  between 
my  pasture  and  field,  8  feet  apart,  fifty  rods.  To 
these  I  intend  when  they  have  grown  a  few  years, 
to  attach  wires  for  a  fence.  Of  course  it  doea 
not  do  a  tree  much  good  to  bore  holes  through 
it  and  drive  nails  into  it,  but  I  have  several  pine 
and  oak  trees  not  more  than  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, through  which  I  made  i  inch  and  inch  holes 
in  18d2,  three  in  a  tree,  and  tortured  them  with 
my  "infernal  machine,"  and  they  seem  to  thrive 
none  the  less. 

If  I  wanted  to  deal  gently  with  the  intermedi- 
ate trees  I  should  drive  in  irons  several  inches 
long,  with  holes  at  the  ends,  leaving  them  to  pro- 
ject so  as  to  keep  the  wires  off  the  tree  sufficient- 
ly to  allow  for  its  growth.  A  wire  resting  against 
the  side  of  a  tree  will  injure  it  more  than  if  it 
passed  through  the  centre,  because  it  will  cut  it 
as  the  tree  grows.  I  tried  driving  large  spikes 
into  my  end  trees,  to  hold  the  wires,  but  found 
the  wires  injured  the  trees  more  in  this  way  than 
when  put  through  the  middle  of  them.  If  you 
ever  saw  a  sugar  orchard,  you  have  observed  that 
trees,  like  the  "rest  of  mankind,"  may  be  hortd  a 
good  deal  and  not  die,  however  much  they  may 
suffer.  Lest  I  bmre  you  too  much,  I  will  desist, 
and  send  this  by  way  of  the  New  England  Far^ 
mety  for  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber." Yours  truly,        H.  F.  F&ench. 


SrVJEGTB  07  THB  BUS'S  IiIOST  OK 
VJBOSTATIOV. 

The  Ohio  Valley  JF^armer  publishes  the  follow- 
ing. The  observations  detailed  were  ftimished 
by  Isaac  N.  Woodward,  of  Montezuma,  Indiana. 

It  is  a  well  conceded  fisct,  that  the  sun's  light 
has  a  powerful  efiect  upon  both  animals  and 
plants,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  neces- 
sary to  their  growth  and  proper  development. 
The  different  colors  of  vegetation,  also,  are  at- 
tributable, to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  sun*s  light ; 
this  may  be  proven  by  noticing  vegetables  that 
have  flowers,  which  grow  in  the  shade,  and  com- 
paring them  with  those  that  grow  in  the  sun- 
shine. We  will  find  there  is  quite  a  difiie'rence  in 
the  growth  and  color.  I  have  noticed  that  pota- 
toes and  other  vines,  which  happen  to  come  up 
in  cellars,  always  direct  their  course  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  cellar  from  which  the  most  light  eman- 
nates.  But  I  have  more  particularly  observed  its 
effects  on  fruit  trees.  I  find  it  is  ^nerally  tiie 
case  that  those  apples  which  grow  m  the  tops  o 
the  trees,  where  they  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
sun's  li^ht,  are  larger,  of  a  bnehter  color,  and 
have  ancher  flavor  than  those  which  grow  on  the 
under  limbs  or  in  the  shade.    And  I  believe,  if 
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fhiit-growers  would  pay  proper  attention  to  prun- 
higi  so  as  to  admit  the  lignt  freely  among  the 
branches,  they  would  both  improve  the  quality 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  their  fruit 


Ar  the  New  Engkmd  Farmer* 

FOOD  AHD  DBINK  FHTBIOIiOQIOAIJiT 

CONBIDEBSD. 

MES8B8.  Editobb  ^— The  writer  in  Blackwoad's 
MagasdnCf  from  whom^  you  have  recently  made 
extracts,  is  as  interesting  as  he  is  bold  and  as- 
suming.  Many  of  his  views  demand  the  most  se- 
rious attention,  especially  of  that  class  of  persons 
for  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  specially  in- 
tended. Nevertheless,  in  his  zeal  to  establisn  the 
physiological  theory  of  diet,  which  I  admit  to  be 
essentiaUv  correct,  and  to  demolish  the  chemical 
theory,  I  oelieve  he  has  gone  a  little  too  far,  as 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

Admit  that  water  is  food,  and  "on  the  whole, 
more  nutritious  than  roast  beef,**  a  doctrine 
which,  in  its  essentials  has  been  long  taught,  and 
that  "each  individual  organism  is  specifi<»dly  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  r  *till  it  does  thence /b^ 
low  that  "common  salt**  is  "as  much  an  edible  as 
the  white  of  an  e|[g,"  nor  that  "whatever  we  find 
in  the  orsanism  is  a  constant  and  integral  ele- 
ment, either  forming  a  part  of  its  structure,  or 
one  of  the  conditions  of  vital  processes,''  alone 
"deserves  the  name  of  aliment."  The  former, 
itriih  some  mialiflciUioni,  we  admit ;  the  latter, 
withmii  quaufioation,  we  deny. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  I  will  only  say  that 
what  are  here  called  specific  differences  of  organ- 
ization, requiring  different  forms  of  aliment,  are, 
for  aught  which  appears,  abnormal  conditions  or 
differences ;  and  tnat  idl  the  cases  which  the  wri- 
ter in  Blachoaod  has  set  down  in  proof  of  his 
doctrine,  are  in  all  probability  only  such  excep- 
tions as  serve  to  prove  the  general  rule  that  in  a 
normal  state  of  the  system  what  is  meat  for  one^ 
in  the  human  race  as  a  race,  as  well  as  any  of  the 
omnivorous  races  below  man,  is  meat  for  anoth- 
er, and  fto<  poison.  The  name  idldsyncrasy  will 
as  well  describe  tiiem  as  any  other.  That  writer 
knows  as  well  as  I,  that  these  specific  d^erenoes, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  cannot  be  found  in 
the  infant  at  the  breast,  and  that  they  are  less 
frequent,  in  proportion  to  our  approximation  to 
that  stage  of  existence,  and  more  so  as  we  advance 
into  life,  and  become  exposed  to  its  artificials  and 
combinations. 

If  salt  were  as  mudi  an  edible  as  the  white  of 
an  egg,  if  in  other  words  it  were  an  essential  ali- 
ment— ^what  would  become  of  the  nations  and 
tribes  and  individuals  that  never  use  itP  The 
Camanehes  Indians  never  use  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  tribes.  One  whole  world,  that  be- 
fore the  flood,  probably  never  used  it.  Was  Me- 
thuselah's life  shortened,  or  was  his  health  dete- 
riorated by  the  want  of  salt,  as  an  aliment  P  I 
know  of  a  few  individuals  who  seldom  use  salt, 
never  when  they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  yet  none 
are  more  healthy  than  they  appear  to  be.  Can 
the  old,  hackneved  stories  about  the  terrible  con- 
sequences that  have  followed  from  the  exclusion 
of  salt  from  human  diet,  or  any  new  theories,  long 
stand  against  such  facts  as  these  P 

But  again,  if  the  physiological  fact  that  muri- 


ate of  soda  is  found  in  an  organism  was  proof 
positive  that  we  ouffht  to  make  it  an  aliment, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  fact  that  the  same  ele- 
mentary principle  is  found  in  our  catde  and  sheep, 
indeed  in  all  our  herbivorous  animals  P  Does  this 
alone  prove  that  they  need  salt  P  The  finest  cat- 
tle in  Hindostan  are  said  to  be  found  among  the 
Himmaleh  mountains,  where  salt  is  never  found, 
nor  does  it  a{)near  that  they  are  deteriorating. 

Moreover,  if  the  fact  that  mineral  substances, 
such  as  salt,  sulphur  and  iron,  are  found  to  be  a 
part  of  the  organism,  proves  that  we  ought  to  eat 
them,  should  not  iron,  in  small  quantities,  at 
least  some  of  its  oxides,  be  considered  indispen- 
sable as  edibles,  no  less  than  salt,  or  the  white 
of  an  egg  P  Yet  of  the  one  hundred  persona,  more 
or  fewer,  ^  whose  blood,  according  to  Dr.  Good, 
contains  iron  enough  to  make  a  plowshare,  how 
many  ever  ate  iron  m  their  whole  lives  P 

It  will  not,  surely,  be  sud,  by  way  of  r^ply, 
that  we  take  into  our  bodies  such  elementary  sub- 
stances as  when  recombined  make  iron,  salts,  &<$, 
for  that  would^  be  but  yielding  the  whole  ara:u- 
ment,  since  it  is  most  certain  that  if  nature  has 
the  power  of  recombining  to  form  one  new  com- 
pound, she  may  have  to  form  any  other.  Such, 
at  least  would  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  all  things 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  animal  hemislry 
are  susceptible  of  recombination,  or  cin  other 
words,  contain  the  needful  elements  or  bases. 

It  is  not  proved  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  that  those  who  had  no  salt, 
cooked  their  flesh  in  sea  water.  Nor  is  it  better 
proved  that  the  wild  herbaceous  animals  ia  Amer- 
ica or  Africa  who  freouent  the  salt  licks  go  there 
for  the  sake  of  the  salt,  even  thou^  they  shoulrl 
use  it  after  they  get  there.  We  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  they  are  not  more  eager,  much  more 
so,  after  the  tender  grass  which  uioots  up  so  ear- 
ly about  tjhese  licks.  In  either  case  they  wouM 
beoome  an  easy  prey,  while  there,  Co  their  ene- 
mies. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  opposing  the 
physiological  theory  of  the  writer  in  Blachoood. 
On  the  contrary,  we  endorse  him  mainly,  and  on- 
ly regret  that  any  part  of  his  exedlent  remarics 
snould  be  open  to  criticism.  Truth  gains  noth- 
ing in  the  end  by  misrepresentation,  even  when 
umntentional.  W.  A.  AICOTT* 

Alntmdale,  1858. 


BB^HIVaUVO  OLD  BOOF8. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Adams,  in  the  National  Era,  gives- 
the  following  directions : 

"Whenever  a  roof  begins  to  leak,  and  you  wish 
to  re-shingle  it,  do  not  take  off  the  old  shingles 
— ^put  the  new  shingles  on  •  the  top  of  the  old 
ones — but  make  use  of  six-penny  nails  in  place 
of  four-penny  or  shingle  nails.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  Irill  consist  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

"1.  t'ouwiU  save  the  eoqiense  of  removing 
the  shingles. 

"2.  The  building  will  not  be  exposed  to  wet  in 
case  of  rain,  before  it  is  finished. 

"3.  The  roof  will  be  much  warmer  and  tighter. 

**4»  Neither  snow  nor  rain  can  iMat  under  the 
butts  of  the  shingles  by  heavy  winds. 

"5.  The  roof  will  last  full  one-third  longer. 

"I  have  tried  this  plan,  and  find  it  has  these 
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advantages.  It  takes  no  more  shingles,  no  more 
nails  in  number — only  a  little  longer — and  no 
more  time  to  put  them  on,  and,  if  done  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  will  look  as  well  as  if  shingled. 
But  it  should  be  done  before  the  old  shingles  are 
too  much  decayed.  All  the  moss  (if  any)  should 
be  removed,  or  swept  off  with  a  stiff  broom,  be- 
fore putting  on  the  new  shingles." 

Bjsha&KS. — Can  this  be  so  P  Will  some  of  our 
readers  acquainted  with  theae  matters,  write  up- 
on them  ? 

BXTBAOTB  AVB  BBPUB8. 

FOWL  MEADOW  QBASS. 

Dear  Sib  : — Having  received  your  interesting 
paper  of  the  26th  inst,  I  beff  to  state  that  your 
contributor,  Mr.  Wetherell,  has  fallen  into  some 
mistake  in  stating  that  Poa  serotina  is  not  an 
American  grass.  It  has  been  recognized  as  an 
indigenous  grass  ever  since  Muhlenburg's  days 
at  least,  in  1817,  and  is  eoually  common  with 
Poa  nervaia.  Unless  Mr.  Wetherell  means  to 
imply  that  what  botanists  so  denominate  is  not 
the  same  species  as  the  European  grass  of  that 
name,  I  cannot  well  account  /or  his  taking  the 
view  he  does  in  this  respect.  As  to  which  of  the 
two  grasses  to  which  the  popular  name  of  **Fowl 
Meadow  Grass"  has  been  applied,  mav  rightfully 
claim  that  name,  that  is  a  historical  question, 
about  which  I  have  no  information  to  oner. 

Very  reapectfully  yours 

Cambridge^  June,  1858.  AaA  Obat. 

Note, — ^This  eommunication  was  mislaid  or  it 
would  have  been  published  at  an  earlier  day. 
Mr.  Wetherell's  article  discussed  the  value  of  the 
two  grasses,  and  the  title  each  has  to  the  name 
of  Fowl  Meadow.  He  speaks  of  Foa  seroiina  as 
a  German  grass,  perhaps  to  distinguish  it  more 
particularly  from  Poa  nervaia,  which  is  indigen- 
ous only  to  America.  That  the  former  is  a  na- 
tive of  both  continents  is  an  admitted  fact,  and 
it  is  a  Talmable  addition  to  our  indigenous 
grasses.  

CUBRAirrs^-UOBST  ULND8— SCOUBINO  IN  CALTES 
— ^WOOD  8TBAWBERBT— ONE-HOBSE  MOWEB. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  set  out  currant 
bushes P  and  how  near  should  they  be  set? 

What  fertilizer  is  the  best  adapted  to  mossy 
lands? 

What  will  stop  a  calf  from  ^'scouring  ?** 

Where  can  pUmts  of  the  "wood  strawberry"  be 
obtained  ? 

Which  is  the  best  "one-horse  mower  ?" 

Will  you  please  answer  these  queries  through 
the  Farmer  and  obEge  Inexpebience. 

CharUmofU,  Mau,^  1858. 

Bemabks. — Set  eurrant  bashes  in  the  spring, 
at  least  four  feet  apart. 

The  best  fertilizer  for  mossy  lands  is  a  good 
plow  and  plenty  of  bam  manure. 

A  dry  warm  shelter,  dry  food,  and  proper  at- 
tendance in  every  way,  will  stop  "scouring**  in 
calves. 


We  cannot  inform  you  where  plants  of  the 
"Wood  Strawberry"  can  be  obtained,  though 
they  have  been  quite  common  in  New  England. 
Nor  can  we  inform  yon  which  is  the  best  one- 
horse  mower,  because  there  are  several  which  we 
have  not  used.    By  next  year's  haying  time  we 

expect  to  see  a  better  one  than  has  been  made 

yet.  ^^ 

THE  PLOW  AND  THE  SPADE. 

Is  it  better  to  use  the  spade  than  the  plow  in 
a  garden,  provided  there  is  time  to  do  either? 
Wnile  watching  a  neighbor  spading  his  garden 
patch  and  picking  out  the  stones,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me — ^would  those  stones  ever  be  any 
larger,  should  they  remain  buried  there  for 
years  ?  I  asked  him  for  his  opinion,  and  he  re« 
plied,  "they  would}  they  grow  like  anything 
else.*'    I  thought  not }  how  is  it,  m  yon  ? 

Edmund  Ii.  Benson. 

Bemabxs. — Use  the  spade  by  all  means,  under 
such  circumstances.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
the  stones  will  decrease,  as  they  gradually  im- 
part their  constituent  particles  to  the  soil,  such 
as  potash,  lime,  &c.      

WHAT  IS  the  PBOSPECT  OF  THE  HOP  TBADE? 

I  wish  to  know  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  hop  market  for  the  coming  two  or  three 
Tears.  Had  hop  raisers  better  continue  in  the 
business,  or  had  they  better  plow  up  their  fields, 
and  plant  and  sow  something  that  will  pay  them 
for  their  labor  etei^  year  ?  I  have  put  my  hand 
to  the  plow  for  raismg  a  small  field  of  hops  evezr 
year  \  this  is  the  third  year  and  haven't  receivea 
a  penny  yet;  unless  you  can  speak  favorably,  I 
believe  I  shall  look  back.        -  ii.  C.  Powebs. 

Bipton,  R,  1858. 

Bemabks. — ^Will  those  acquainted  with  the 
business  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Powers. 

aobicultukal  addbess. 

Will  YOU,  through  your  paper,  which  is  very 
generalr|r  taken  by  the  fturmers  in  this  vicinity, 
communicate  the  fact,  that  the  Hon.  George  a. 
Davis,  of  Greenfield,  has  consented  to  deliver 
the  address  before  the  agricultural  society  in  the 
town  of  Warwick,  October  13, 1868.  The  pub- 
Ho  are  invited  to  attend ;  and  all  the  farmers  in 
the  neighboring  towns  are  respectfully  invited 
to  enter  the  list  of  competitors  for  the  prMniums 
at  the  cattle  show  whicn  is  to  take  place  on  that 
day.  John  Goldsbubt. 

Wctrunck,  July  29, 1858. 

BLACK  POLAND  TOP-KNOT  FOWLS. 

These  fowls  may  be  procured  of  C.  £.  French, 
of  Braintree,  Mass.,  or  of  N.  P.  Bines,  Concoid, 
N.H.  _ 

hall's  snmp  pulleb. 
**A  Fabmbb,"  of  SparU,  Tenn.,  will  learn  tJl 
he  wants  to  know  about  this  machine,  by  ad- 
dressing Messrs  Noorse  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  are 
Mr.  Hall's  AgenU. 


1858. 


NFVT  ENGLAND  FAEMER. 
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THX  ABT  OV  TAXIHG  HOB8118. 

The  London  lUuttrcUed  Times  is  publishing 
articles,  by  Rarey,  the  horse-tamer,  in  elucidation 
of  his  theory.  Mis  method  and  principles  are 
substantially  those/  which,  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
hinted  they  were  most  likeiy  to  be.  He  lays 
down  three  cardinal  facts,  in  relation  to  the  horse, 
on  which  he  erects  his  theory.  The  first  is  that 
the  horse  is  so  constituted  by  nature,  that  he  will 
not  offer  resistance  to  any  demand  made  of  him 
which  he  fully  comprehends,  if  made  in  a  way 
consistent  ynm  the  laws  of  nature.  In  proof  of 
this  he  refers  to  the  want  of  reason  in  the  horse, 
which  prevents  that  animal  from  resisting  the 
impositions  constantly  practised  upon  him.  The 
horse  is  so  much  stronger  than  man,  that,  if  he 
possessed  the  logical  faculties,  and  was  able, 
therefore,  to  realize  his  advantages  in  a  contest 
with  man,  he  would  not  submit  to  be  driven,  or 
ridden,  but  would  successfuly  demand  to  be  left 
free  to  roam  his  favorite  pastures.  Happily  for 
lis,  the  horse  has  no  reason;  consequently  no 
consciousness  of  imposition ;  and  as  a  corollary, 
no  thought  of  disobedience,  except  impulsiveness, 
when  the  law  of  his  nature  is  violatea. 

The  seo<Hid  proposition  is  that  the  horse  has 
no  consciousness  of  his  strength  beyond  bis  ex- 
perience, and  that,  accordingly,  he  can  be  handled 
according  to  our  will,  without  force.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  horses  knows  the  truth  of  the 
first  part  of  this  proposition,  and  the  latter  part 
follows  logically  nom  it.  The  third  proposition 
is  that  the  horse  will  permit  any  object,  however 
frightful  in  appearance,  to  come  around,  over,  or 
cm  him,  that  aoes  not  inflict  pain.  When  fiaar 
exists  from  imagination,  and  not  from  the  in- 
fliction of  pain,  that  fear  can  be  removed  by  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  cause  for  the  imaginary  dan- 
ger. A  boy,  who  has  been  frightened  by  a  false 
&ce,  or  any  other  object  that  he  cannot  compre- 
hend at  once,  will  lose  all  his  terrors  if  he  handles 
the  ftdse  face,  or  approaches  the  supposed  spectre. 
So  a  horse,  when  he  has  famiharized  himself 
with  a  stump,  a  robe,  or  other  object  of  alarm, 
no  longer  starts*  or  trembles.  If  a  horse  becomes 
alarmed  at  anj  object  on  the  road-side,  coax  him 
up  to  it,  let  him  stand  by  it  and  touch  it  with  his 
nose,  and  his  fright  will  disappear. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Mr.  Rarev's  theory. 
They  are  founded,  on  facta  jhmiliar  to  norsemen, 
and  which  have  been  made  use  of  by  thousands. 
The  merit  of  Mr.  Barey  consists  not  in  the  dis- 
covery of  these  facts,  not  even  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  them  as  principles,  but  in  the  very  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  he  has'  put  them  into 
operation.  Many  men  may  understand  an  art 
theoretically,  vet  want  the  executive  faculty  to 
practise  it  skilfully.  There  are  persons  who  have 
nad  to  do  with  horses  all  their  lives,  without  ac- 
quiring as  much  control  over  them  as  others  who 
have  just  begun  to  manage  them.  Some  people 
have  what  we  have  heard  called  a  magnetism  in 
this  matter.  But  this  magnetism,  we  take  it,  is 
only  a  skilliil  executive.  Mr.  Rarey  evidently 
possesses  this  faculty  in  the  highest  perfection ; 
And,  without  it,  we  suspect  his  theory  would 
practically  be  of  little  use.  We  have  now  the 
explanation  why  many  persons,  who  have  taken 
lessons  of  Mr.  Karey  and  his  pupils,  fall  so  txr 
short  of  the  performances  of  their  teachers. 
liter  all,  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Rarey's  school 


is  that  it  will  entirely  explode  the  old,  cruel 
methods  of  breaking,  and  introduce  others  more 
consistent  with  humanity  to  the  horse.  Ranch- 
er's system  of  breaking  dragoon  horses,  and 
saddle  horses  generally,  proceeds  on  the  humane 
principle. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


OBiaiSr  OF  BBAITDT. 

Brandy  began  to  be  distilled  in  France  about 
the  year  1313,  but  it  was  prepared  only  as  a  med- 
icine, and  was  considered  as  possessing  such 
marvellous  strengthening  and  sanitary  powers 
that  the  physicians  named  it  **the  water  of  life,** 
(Peau  de  viej  a  name  it  still  retains,  though  now 
rendered,  by  excessive  potations,  one  of  life's 
most  powerntl  and  prevalent  destroyers.  Ray- 
mond Lully,  a  disciple  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova, 
considered  this  admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  Divinity,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  re-animate  and  prolong  the  life  of 
man.  He  even  thought  that  this  discovery  indi- 
cated that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things — ^the  end  of  the  world.  Be- 
fore the  means  of  determining  the  true  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  spirits  were  known,  the  dealers  were 
in  the  habit  of  employing  a  very  rude  method  of 
forming  a  notion  of  the  strength.  A  given  quan- 
tity of  the  spirits  was  poured  upon  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  in  a  dish  and  set  on  fire.  IT  at  the 
end  of  the  combustion  the  gunpowder  continued 
dry  enough,  it  exploded,  but  if  it  had  been  wet 
by  the  water  in  the  spirits,  the  flame  of  the  al- 
CMiol  went  out  without  setting  the  powder  on 
fire.  This  was  called  the  prodd  Spirits  which . 
kindled  gunpowder  were  said  to  be  above  proof. 

From  the  origin  of  the  term  "proof,"  it  is  ob- 
vious that  its  meaning  must  at  first  have  been 
very  indefinite.  It  coidd  serve  only  to  point  out 
those  spirits  which  are  too  weak  to  kindle  gun- 
powder, but  could  not  give  any  information  res- 
pecting the  relative  strength  of  those  spirits 
which  were  above  proof.  Even  the  strength  of 
proof  was  not  fixed,  because  it  was  influenced  by 
the  quantity  of  spirits  employed— a  raiaJl  quan- 
tity of  weaiker  spirit  mignt  be  made  to  kindle 
gunpowder,  while  a  greater  quantity  of  a  strong- 
er might  fail.  Clark,  in  his  hydrometer,  which 
was  invented  about  the  year  1730,  fixed  the 
strength  of  proof  spirits  on  the  stem  at  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0.920  at  the  temperature  of  60  de- 
crees. Tms  is  the  stren^h  at  which  proof  spir- 
it is  fixed  in  Great  Britain  by  act  of  Parliament, 
and  at  this  strength  it  is  no  more  than  a  mixture 
of  49  pounds  of  pure  alcohol  with  51  pounds  of 
water.  Brandy,  rum,  gin,  and  whiskey  contain 
nearly  similar  proportions. — SderUific  American, 

FiBEs  AND  FiB£  Ststems.  —  Mr.  JoaSPH 
Bird,  <^  Mount  Auburn,  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet of  sixteen  pages  on  this  subject,  which  we 
commend  especially  to  all  city  and  town  authori- 
ties, and  to  all  the  world  beside.  Mr.  Bird  is 
far  from  being  alone  in  the  belief  that  our  "Fire 
Systems"  are  extravagantly  expensive  and  ruin- 
ous in  their  tendencies  both  to  property  and 
men.  Nearly  all  persons  would  believe  this  if 
they  were  to  read  Mr.  Bird's  three  diaptera  on 
the  subject  of  Fires  and  Fire  Systems. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FABMEB. 


Ssn. 


F^  ih0  Ntv  H^gkukl  Furmer. 

WIBa  7BVOB8  ONOB  MOaS. 
How  to  Kake  the  PMto~A  Yankee  Intention  Wanted. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  Aug.  14,.  1858. 
Friend  C.  : — ^In  my  letter  about  wire  fences, 
I  Bee,  now  it  is  printed,  that  I  overlooked  a  point 
that  may  be  important  to  you,  who  want  a  fence 
that  will  not  disfigure  your  beautiful  grounds. 
For  intermediate  posts,  you  may  use  tire  iron 
set  in  stone.  There  are  many  such  posts  used  in 
Exeter,  where  we  run  a  wire  or  two  through  our 
half-grown  hedges  to  give  them  strength  against 
cattle.  We  use  iron  of  about  the  size  of  the  tire 
of  light  wagon  wheels.  Short  stone  posts  are 
set,  say  three  feet  into  the  ground,  and  holes 
drilled  into  the  tops.  The  iron  cut  into  suitable 
lengths,  is  rounded  to  fit  the  holes  where  it  en- 
ters the  stone,  and  fastened  in  with  lead  or  sul- 
phur. The  wires  are  then  passed  through  holes 
in  the  iron,  previously  punched  or  drilled  by  a 
blacksmith,  at  such  distances  apart,  as  you  wish 
the  wires  to  be  held.  The  wires  are  passed 
through  these  holes,  and  strained  at  the  ends. 
You  may  thus  make  the  fence  invisible,  at  a  few 
feet  distance,  and  the  posts  will  have  strength 
enough,  so  that  you  may  make  curves,  if  you  de- 
sire to  do  so,  and  the  work  will  be  permanent. 
The  stone  posts  should  rise  but  an  inch  or  two 
.  above  the  surface. 

Some  Yankee  ought  to  invent  a  strong,  cheap 
spring  to  hold  the  wires,  at  their  tension.  There 
is  no  elasticity  to  wire  strained  in  the  way  I  have 
before  described,  and  a* very  little  slackening  of 
it  impairs  the  strength  of  the  fence.  The  spring 
should  hold  a  strain  of  about  300  pounds.  Please 
invent  one,  pro  bono  publicOf  and  make  yourself 
famous.        Truly,  your  friend, 

H.  F.  French. 


F^  th§  New  Engtami  Farmer, 
INJn&IXS  BT'IiIGHTVINa. 

The  simultaneous  iniyries  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty, that  have  recently  occurred  at  Salem  and 
the  adjoining  towns  bv  lightning,  in  bnOdings 
that  were  supposed  to  be  secured  by  conductors 
of  copper  or  iron  in  the  usual  forms,  has  awaken- 
ed much  inquiry  as  to  the  sufiiciency  of  such  con- 
ductors. We  are  pleased  to  notice  tiiat  gentle- 
men of  competent  ability  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  hope  they  will  pursue  Uieir  inquir- 
ies, until  tliey,  at  leaat,  shall  be  iullv  satisfidL  of 
the  cause  of  the  accidente  mentionea. 

Whether  it  were  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
conductors ;  or  their  improper  position ;  or  fh)m 
any  other  cause,  is  a  lair  subject  of  inquiry. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  community  are 
often  greatly  abused,  by  the  false  pretences  of 
those,  who  operate  for  their  relief,  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  what  they  do.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  prescribe  rules  of  action ;  our  object  will 
be  fUlly  attained,  if  we  can  guard  against  incon- 
siderate action*    We  believe  that  Franklin  had 


a  very  clear  apprehension  of  what  he  prescribed ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  subsequent  alterations 
have  all  been  improvemento.  Essex. 

Aug.  16, 18d8. 

BXTBAGT8  JLND  BBBIiZBS. 

LEAKING  cows'  TEATS. 

"A  Subscriber"  inquires  in  your  paper  if  there 
is  anv  remedy  for  cows  leaking  their  milk  P  I  re- 
ply there  is.  Dip  the  end  of  the  teat  in  strong 
alum  water  twice  a  day,  for  several  days,  and  the 
leak  will  cease. 

Mil/ord,  1858.  _ 

MUCK,  SALT  AND  UBE,  COMPOST. 

In  composting  muck  with  salt  and  lime,  I  wish 
to  inquire  whether  the  muck  should  be  wet  or 
dry,  and  in  what  quantities  salt,  lime  and  mudk 
should  be  used,  and  how  long  it  should  stand 
before  using  ?  A.  B.  FranKLUC. 

Seekonkf  Mass,,  Aug,,  1858. 

Remarks. — Muck  that  has  been  lying  out  of 
doors,  will  be  sufficiently  moist  to  dissolve  salt, 
or  to  receive  air-slaked  lime  fsvorably.  Six  or 
eight  bushels  of  lime  and  three  or  four  bushels 
of  salt  thoroughly  mixed  with  one  hundred  bush- 
els of  muck  will  form  an  excellent  compost.  If 
the  muck  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  several 
months,  the  compost  may  be  used  at  soon  as 
mixed ;  if  not,  let  it  stand  three  or  four  weeks  in 
the  mixed  condition.    

A  HNE  CALF. 

^  I  have  a  heifer  calf,  a  cross  of  Durham  and  Na- 
tive, four  months  old  yesterday,  that  weighs  370 
lbs.  Wc  are  taking  measures  to  raise  we  very 
best  stock  in  this  vicinity,  which  has  long  been 
neglected.  ^__  W.  P.  HoOD. 

•  disturbing  the  roots  of  PLANTS. 

Does  it  not  materially  retard  the  growth  of 
a  plant  to  disturb  its  roots  P 

And  as,  after  com  has  tasselled,  its  roots  and 
fibres  form  a  perfect  network  over  the  field,  would 
it  not  retard  the  growth  of  the  plant  to  cultivate 
and  hoe  it,  thereby  tearing  and  disturbing  ite 
roots,  after  it  had  so  far  advanced  towards  mata* 
rityP 

The  above  questions  came  into  my  mind  after 
perusing  the  article  in  a  late  Farmer  advocating 
hoeing  until  harvest, — and  if  you  can  enlightoi 
me  on  this  point  you  will  greatly  oblige  a 

ToTTNO  Farmer. 

N(yrth  BtUeriea,  July  26,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
but  that  rudely  disturbing  the  roote  of  a  plant 
would  injure  it. 

But,  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  a  crop  of 
com  clean,  for  instance,  to  disturb  ita  roote  P 
Would  not  the  good  judgment  of  the  cultivator 
suggest  to  him  that  he  could  plow  or  cultivate 
with  safety  in  the  early  stages  of  the  crop,  but 
that  as  it  advances,  the  hoe  only  would  be  safe, 
and  would  be  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  thehanda 


1858. 

in  pulling  tlie  iraeds,  to  do  tit 
tbkt  would  be  aooeutiy  P  Hoe- 
ing ii  etMntMl,  vbether  there 
tin  weeda  oi  not,  and  ve  hope 
our  "Young  Fanner"  irill  try  it 
next  year  on  lome  crop,  hoeiog 
one  portion  of  it  twice  or  three 
timet  as  much  ai  the  other,  an^i 
let  ua  have  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
ault.  _ 

MEUOBT   OP  THE  HORSE, 

The  hone,  like  all  other  an!. 
mali,  once  nn  wild ;  bnt  by  Ta- 
riona  wayi  and  methods  ha* 
been  mode  one  of  the  moat  uae- 
ful  animals  ever  yet  tamed.  He 
can  be  made  to  run,  jump, 
dance,  lie  down,  or  anytbiDg  of 
the  kind,  and  even  talk,  aa  eve- 
ry animal  haa  a  peculiar  way  of 
communicating  with  each  other 
aa  well  aa  man.  What  I  now 
with  to  apeak  of  is  the  treat 
ment  of  tne  hone.  If  a  horse 
once  gets  friehtened  at  a  cer- 
tain object  by  the  road-aide, 
and  you  whip  him,  he  will  be 
■nre  to  dodge  at  the  aame  ob- 
ject or  place  that  he  firat  got 
frightened  at.  One  day  1  wa« 
engaged  in  hitchins  a  team  be- 
fore a  wagon,  and  one  horse, 
with   the   quickness   of    a   cat, 

flowed  his  teeth  against  my 
ead,  which  felt  like  the  weight 
of  a  two-flated  giant.  The  next 
thing  that  occurred  waa  a  heatr 
chib  falling  upon  the  poor  am- 
mal'a  head  i  and  now,  whenever 
I  pass  by  him,  his  head  ia  aud- 
denly  turned  fh>m  me.  By  such 
treatment  a  hone  will  long  re- 
member his  master  or  any  other  one  who  takes 
aimilar  mean*  to  subdue  him.  It  is  fear  that 
causes  an  animal  to  shrink  from  your  presesoe. 
We  are  all  too  ^t  to  be  harsh  with  avz  animals, 
and  should  study  their  natures,  and  learn  to  trvat 
them  with  kindneas.  L.  F. 

"        "    I,  «.,  1858. 
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A  BICK  COLT. 

I  have  a  colt  three  years  old  last  sprinc ;  in 
March  last  she  had  the  common  horse  ail,  aad 
when  I  turned  her  out  to  grass  she  was  appar- 
ently well  of  it  After  being  out  awhile,  I  no- 
tioed  that  at  times  she  had  a  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, which  atill  continues.  She  is  thriving  well, 
and  is  lively  andinclined  to  caper  in  the  pasture, 
but  after  doing  so,  breathea  with  great  difHcutty. 
In  two  inatances  I  have  seen  her  fall,  and  after 
lying  a  few  minntea,  get  up  and  breathe  well  t  the 
tiouwe  is  evidently  on  her  lung*. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  if  you,  or  any  of  your  nu- 
merous readers,  know  of  any  remedy  for  tlie  case, 
and  if  BO,  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  inserting  it 
in  the  Farmer.  N.  H.  Cook. 

HoTth  Parton^dd,  Me.,  Aug.,  1858. 


EXFIAITATION  OF  THE  ENOEAVIKO. 

A,  it  a  piece  oF  land  containing  about  tn  acre, 
used  a«  a  vegetable  garden  on  the  lower  aide,  and 
above  ia  filled  with  pear  and  other  trees,  shrubs 
and  small  fruits. 

B,  and  F,  show  the  line  of  die  main  drain ; 
F  also  shows  the  junction  of  the  old  stone  drain, 
with  the  main  pipe  drain. 

C,  ahowa  the  lateral  drains  extending  into  the 
garden. 

'•Peep  Hole"  or  Well,  in  which  may  be 
aeen  at  any  time,  how  much  water  is  passing 
through  the  main  drain. 

E,  is  tbe  line  of  a  atone  drain  laid  in  1849. 

O,  and  H,  show  lateral  druna  running  into  I, 
and  O  alao  shows  the  highest  land  iu  that  direc- 

another  main  drain,  receiving  the  later- 
als H,  and  draining  the  hill  on  the  west  side  ot 
the  low  land  which  ia  designated  by  its  tighter 
color.    On  this  ude  hil!   here  is  a  young  orch- 
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ard  of  three  mtm.  The  curved  lines  aoroBt  the 
meadow  represent  a  cart  road. 

When  we  purchased  this  piece  of  land  in  1848, 
all  the  low  parts  were  ooTered  with  water-grasses, 
and  the  usual  tariety  of  wild  plants  common  in 
our  New  England  meadows, — and  among  which 
was  interspersed  in .  plentiful  profusion,  the  fra- 
grant skunk  cabbsge,  with  its  large,  bright  green 
leaves,  and  for  a  time  almost  covering  every  other 
plant  It  produced  almost  a  ton  of  poor  fodder 
per  acre.  In  1849,  we  laid  a  common  stone  drain 
two  feet  deep  with  a  six-inch  gullet,  which  is 
represented  on  the  cut  by  the  dotted  line  £.  The 
effect  of  the  draining,  plowing,  and  a  slight  ma- 
nuring, was,  to  change  the  crop  the  second  year 
from  one  ton  of  poor  meadow  hay  per  acre,  to 
ihrutont  of  good  Engliihhay  per  acre!  But 
the  draining  was  not  sufficiently  deep  to  ensure 
good  permanent  results;  the  stone  dnun  got 
gradually  choked  up  by  the  operations  of  mice, 
and  other  causes,  and  the  water  burst  up  in  little 
jets  in  several  places.  Nature  then  resumed  her 
sway,  and  brought  up  the  rushes  and  coarse 
grasses  that  delight  in  an  abundance  of  water. 

That  portion  of  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the 
the  meadow,  and  represented  by  the  letter  A, 
was  never  materially  affected  by  the  stone  drain, 
-—but  continued  wet  late  in  the  spring,  and  was 
continually  throwing  up  a  hardy  meadow  grass 
with  a  bulbous  root,  whose  botanical  name  we 
do  not  know.  This  piece  was  plowed  eleven 
inches  deep,  well  manured,  and  sowed  with  car- 
rots, but  proved  to  be  too  moist  to  bring  a  profi- 
table crop.  In  the  spring  of  '97,  it  was  plowed 
with  difficulty  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  was  then 
BO  wet  as  to  leave  portions  of  the  furrows  in 
compact  masses,  whidi  were  afterwards  broken 
to  pieces  with  great  labor  with  the  hoe.  In  the 
spring  of  '58,  less  than  six  months  after  it  was 
drained,  it  could  have  been  plowed  with  com- 
fort at  any  time  after  the  10th  of  April  \  and 
during  the  wet  month  of  May  which  followed,  and 
at  any  time  since,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
succession  of  rains,  the  soil  has  been  so  light  and 
porous  as  to  fall  to  pieces  whenever  it  has  been 
worked*  It  is  now  covered  with  the  heaviest 
erops  that  have  ever  stood  upon  it. 

The  drains  are  sunk  four  feet  deep,  and  laid 
with  burnt  clay  pipe  or  tile.  The  pipes  in  the 
main  dnun  are  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
those  in  the  lateral  drains  two  inches,  and  the 
drains  cost,  completed,  eeeenty  cents  a  rod.  This 
cost,  however,  will  vary  as  wages  vary,  and  as 
the  soil  to  be  dug  through  varies.  The  subsoil 
to  be  dug  through  in  this  case  was  extremely 
hardf  and  we  were  obliged  to  dig  much  too  wide, 
for  want  of  suitable  tools.  The  average  cost  will 
probably  be  less  thhtifjty  cents  a  rod. 

By  reference  to  the  plan  it  will  be  observed 


that  the  lateral  drains  are  not  all  at  an  equal 
distance  apart,  or  of  the  same  length.  These 
were  varied  in  length  and  width  according  to  the 
the  condition  of  the  ground,  being  brought  near- 
er or  made  to  penetrate  the  hill  farther,  wherever 
there  were  indications  of  a  superabundance  of 
water. 

The  experiment,  so  far,  affords  us  the  highest 
gratification.  Some  of  the  advantages  gained 
are,  that  the  season  on  that  land  is  lengUiened 
some  two  to  four  weeks,— that  it  can  be  cultiva^ 
ted  with  more  facility  and  comfort  and  at  nmch 
less  cost,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
much  larger  crops  at  the  same  expense  than  be- 
fore, and  consequently  wUl  give  a  greater  net 
profit 

JP^  Ike  Ntm  Bi%gtamd  Farmer, 
KJDOTBIOAIi  PHBVOMJBSA. 

At  the  coming  up  of  the  shower  on  Friday 
last,  about  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  bam  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, of  Swampsoot,  containing  fifty  or  more  tons 
or  hay,  was  set  on  fire  by  lishtnin^  and  entirely 
burned.  I  have  often  hieara  it  said,  that  bams 
ffiled  with  new  m&um  hay  are  more  liable  to  be 
fired  bv  lightning  than  at  any  other  time,  or  than 
any  other  ouildings.  If  this  be  so,  there  must  be 
a  reason  for  it  Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  give  us  any 
information  on  ^is  matter  P 

I  noticed  the  cloud  on  Friday,  as  it  rose  at  the 
north,  and  moved  terrificallv  on  to  the  south ; 
and  Just  as  it  appeared  overhead,  it  was  met  by 
another  cloud  from  the  west  At  this  junction 
the  crashinff  of  the  thunder  was  tremendous. 
This  was  before  the  rain  commenced ;  and  so  was 
the  firing  of  the  bam.  About  the  same  tune  a 
man  was  killed  two  miles  north  of  us,  and  anoth- 
er waa  paralysed,  about  one  mile  to  the  east  I 
remember  the  first  fire  caused  by  lightning  I  ever 
knew,  was  the  bam  of  Dr.  Amos  Putnam,  of  Dan- 
vers,  when  I  was  at  school.  I  was  so  much 
fiightened  by  this  event,  that  I  have  taken  par- 
ticular notice,  when  bams  are  burned  by  light- 
ning, ever  since.  If  it  be  trae  that  conductors 
can  be  so  placed  on  buildings  as  to  protect  them ; 
and  that  the  bams  of  farmers,  i^r  their  hav  is 
gathered  in,  are  speciallv  liable  to  be  burned,  it 
behoves  them  to  be  on  tneir  ^ard.  So  little  is 
known  of  the  laws  by  which  lightning  is  regulat- 
ed, that  all  fSeusts  carefully  oMerved,  connected 
therewith,  are  worthy  to  be  recorded.  P. 

South  Danvers,  Aug.  9, 1858. 


RB1UBX8. — We  prefer  to  leave  the  question 
propounded  by  friend  P.  to  be  answered  by  those 
possessing  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  na- 
ture of  electricity. 


WnxuvF.  Babsett,  Esq.,  of  Ashfleld,  Mass., 
has  presented  us  with  some  fine  Ladies'  Sweet- 
ing Apples,  of  last  year's  growth.  They  retain 
their  plumpness  and  color  admirably,  and  have 
received  no  other  care  than  being  kept  open  in 
the  cellar. 
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For  the  New  JSngkmd  Farmer, 
UBTTVB  VBOM  MB.  HOLBBOOK. 

Abortion  In  Cow»— The  UnlTertml  Flow— A  fine  Corn  Field— Sn- 
peri>bMpiMie  of  Iim»— Anotlier  Hold  of  Com  ander  dUferent 
treatnent— An  Old  PMtnre  BoTlwd— Sffecto  of  Bone  Dait, 
Ckttno,  and  Unloadied  Aabet. 

Mb.  Bbown  :— JIfy  Dear  5ir— I  hoped  to  spend 
a  day  with  you  ere  this,  and  to  have  a  pleasant 
chat  upon  yarious  topics,  but  one  thing  and 
another  has  come  up  to  preTent.  I  have  sereral 
intere&ting  matters  in  resenre,  to  discuss  with  you 
when  we  meet  again.  Many  things  present  them- 
selves to  one  of  an  observing  mind,  in  the  course 
of  a  season  upon  the  farm,  which  much  engaee 
hia  thoughts,  and  about  which  he  likes  to  talk 
with  a  friend  who  feels  an  interest  in  them  kin- 
dred with  his  own.  I  often  think  how  much  we 
should  enjoy,  if  we  could  easily  and  frequently 
meet  togewer,  and  canvass  the  various  subjects 
of  agriculture  which  our  meeting  would  of  itself 
naturally  bring  up.  Tou  doubtless  remember 
how  uncontdottsly  we  have  neared  the  midnight 
hour,  on  those  occasions  when  we  have  sat  down 
together  for  an  evening's  agricultural  talk.  ^  If 
one  could  only  write  on  these  subjects,  by  him- 
self, half  as  well  as  he  can  talk  them,  prompted 
and  excited  by  conversation  with  a  friend,  there 
might  be  something  done.  But  although  these 
occasional  social  meetings,  when  we  live  down 
months  in  moments,  have  an  important  after  in- 
fluence in  directing  and  shaping  our  views  and 
thoughts,  they  also  have  aspects  of  a  nature  too 
eUienal  and  exalted  to  be  long  detained  in  this 
dusty  life  of  ours. 

Among  our  topics  when  I  was  last  at  your 
house  at  Concord,  I  remember  was  that  of  Farm 
Stock,  and  the  difficulty  that  has  appeared  among 
the  cows  in  your  locality,  where  numbers  of  them 
are  kept  together.  I  afterwards  received  a  polite 
invitauon  from  the  Secretary  of  your  Farmer^ 
Cktb,  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  club, 
when  this  matter  would  come  up  for  discussion ; 
but  much  to  my  regret,  I  could  not  comply  with 
the  invitation.  Have  you  found  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty ;  and  if  so,  wi^  not  publish  a  statement 
about  it  in  the  Farmer  i 

I  presume  you  used  the  Universal  Plow  upon 
your  farm  again  last  spring,  and  lent  it  to  some 
of  your  neighbors  to  try ;  and  I  hope  it  worked 
as  satisfactorily  as  at  our  trial  of  it  at  your  place 
last  falL  Several  persons  in  this  section  nave 
used  the  plow,  changing  it  variouslv  for  stubble, 
lap  and  flat  furrow,  sod,  and  sou  and  subsoil 
plowing,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it.  It  was  a 
long  and  perplexing  study  to  originate  and  com- 
bine in  a  simple  way  the  various  parts  of  this  in- 
strument, but  there  is  a  wide  vaiiety  and  a  qual- 
ity of  plowing  to  be  got  out  of  it,  which  I  trust 
will  suit  the  fazmen,  and  prove  an  economical 
convenience  for  them. 

I  have  been  rambling  to-day  amonj;  the  fields, 
and  have  found  some  things  which  mterest  me 
lo  much  that  I  will  mention  them  to  you.  I  first 
looked  at  a  field  of  com  belonging  to  my  friend, 
BiGSABDB  Bbadlst,  Esq.  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  interesting  sight,  especially  considering  the 
condition  of  the  land  a  year  ago,  and  the  contrast 
between  its  present  product  and  that  of  the  sur- 
roiiinding  unimprovra  land.  Mr.  Bradley  pur- 
chased quite  a  tract  of  land  last  year,  in  very  low 


which  he  intends  to  improve  for  tOlage  puiposes. 
Certainly,  judging  from  the  success  or  this  first 
efibrt,  the  whole  tract  will  in  a  few  years  be  made 
to  ^'blossom  as  the  rose." 

This  corn-field  consists  of  between  three  and 
four  acres  of  the  poorest  part  of  the  land  pur- 
chased. It  had  formerly  been  much  reduced  in 
fertility  by  shallow  plowing  and  severe  cropping 
with  rye  and  other  grain,  and  for  a  few  years 
past  was  allowed  to  lie  in  pasture,  and  had  cov- 
ered itself  with  a  light  sward  of  grass  and  moss, 
interspersed  with  sweet  fern,  scattering  shrub- 
pines  and  other  bushes.  Last  November  the  land 
was  broken  up,  nine  inches  deep,  with  the  Uni- 


versal Plow  rigged  in  sod  and  subsoil  fashion, 
and  drawn  by  four  cattle,— 4he  plowing  being 
handsomelv  executed  and  all  the  vegetable  growth 
well  buried.  In  the  spring  the  field  was  dressed 
with  twenty-five  two  horse  loads,  or  about  four- 
teen cords,  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  which 
was  spread  broadcast  and  turned  under  from 
four  to  five  inches  deep,  with  a  light  steel  plow, 
so  sharp  on  its  cutting  edges  as  to  shave  off  a 
thin  furrow  without  pmling  up  the  sod  that  had 
been  buried  in  the  lalL  The  ground  was  then 
lightly  harrowed,  and  marked  out  in  rows  one 
way,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  hilla 
were  made  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

About  a  common  table-spoonful  of  supernhos- 
phate  of  lime  was  placed  in  each  hill,  and  the 
com  was  dropped  directly  upon  and  in  contact 
with  it.  A  few  rows,  however,  were  planted  with- 
out superphosphate,  and  a  few  others  had  as 
much  as  a  single  handful  of  it  applied  to  each 
hill,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  com  generally 
came  up  weU,  ana  has  grown  with  remarkable 
rapiditv  ever  since.  The  ears  stand  thickly,  and 
the  stalks  have  a  deep  green  and  healthy  appear- 
ance. There  has  been  no  drought,  high  wind  nor 
storm  as  yet  to  injure  the  com,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  now  that  the  yield  of  com  and  of  fodder 
will  l>e  quite  large, — sufficient  to  more  than  pa^ 
for  all  that  has  been  done  to  the  land,  leaving  it 
in  a  highly  improved  condition  for  succeeding 
crops.  The  best  com  is  where  a  apoonfrd  of  su- 
perphosphate was  applied  in  the  lull;  the  poor- 
est IS  where  none  was  used ;  and  where  a  hand- 
ful was  applied,  the  com  that  came  up  and  sur- 
vived is  now  stout  and  good,  but  so  large  a  dose 
of  the  fertiliser  rather  prevented  the  com  from 
coming  up  as  evenly  and  well  as  where  a  less 
quantity  was  applied ;  and  the  large  dose  some- 
what injured  the  young,  delicate  roots  of  the  corn, 
and  considerably  retarded  its  growth  for  several 
weeks. 

The  land  had  heretofore  been  plowed  only 
about  four  to  five  inches  deep,  and  nad  been  se- 
verely taxed  to  that  depth.  Last  November  it 
was  broken  up  about  twice  as  deep  as  ever  be- 
fore, which  brought  up  four  or  five  inches  of  soil 
to  cultivation  that  haa  never  seen  daylight,  and 
which  seems  to  operate  upon  the  com  like  fresh 
•oil.  Tl]«  plowed  land  changed  color  verv  per- 
ceptibly soon  after  it  was  tumed  up,  and  Selore 
wmter  set  in  it  was  of  a  darker  hue,  by  several 
shades,  than  when  first  plowed. 

My  walk  next  brought  me  to  one  of  my  own 
com-fidda,  which  I  have  been  observing  pretty 
closely  aU  summer.  The  land  was  heavily  ma- 
nured this  season,  with  fine  rotten  compost, 


condition,   but  naturally  of  a  good  loam  soil,  [which  was  plowed  under  the  turf,  say  about  sev- 
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en  inches  deep.  It  has  been  my  usual  cfustoin, 
when  using  compost  manure  upon  sod  land,  for 
com,  to  first  plow  the  land  from  seyen  to  ten 
inches  deep,  according  to  its  qualities,  and  then 
spread  the  compost  upon  the  plowed  land  and 
harrow  and  lightly  plow  it  in,  so  as  to  cover  it 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  The  manure  thus 
treated  has  always  made  a  heavy  crop  of  com 
and  fodder,  and  nothing  has  been  neeaed  in  the 
hill  to  bring  the  crop  forward  early,  for  the  roots 
very  soon  struck  through  the  mellow  seed-bed 
into  the  manure,  so  as  to  give  the  com  a  rapid 
growth.  This  year,  however,  I  thoufi^t  I  would 
try  one  field  of  corn  more,  with  the  compost 
turned  under  the  sod. 

The  com  stands  ouite  even,  and  is  of  pretty 
good  color  and  size,  out  backward,  and  lacks  that 
great  stout  growth  my  fields  usually  show  at  l^is 
season  of  the  year.  It  may  in  the  end  come  up 
to  a  favorable  comparison  with  previous  crops, 
where  the  manure  was  kept  nearer  the  surface, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  The  compost  be- 
ing already  fermented  and  rotten,  it  lies  too  dead 
and  inactive  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  un- 
der the  sod.  Perhaps  when  it  is  turned  up  to 
the  surface  again,  for  succeeding  crops,  it  will 
make  a  satisfactory  mark  upon  them ;  out  I  fear 
it  is  one  year  too  late  to  suit  me  exactly.  Coarse 
unfermented  manure  would  have  done  better  un- 
der the  turf;  or  if  the  land  had  been  stubble  in- 
stead of  green  sward,  the  compost  would  have 
done  better  plowed  in  seven  incnes  deep.  From 
experiments  I  had  tried  years  ago,  I  felt  pretty 
sure  I  knew  about  this  matter  of  burying  fine 
manure  under  the  turf,  but  still  I  tried  it  again, 
with  something  of  the  spirit  a  friend  once  mani- 
fested when  1  was  looking  over  his  farm  wi^ 
him.  He  was  quite  as  particular  to  show  me  all 
the  failures,  as  the  successes  in  his  farming,  re- 
marking— '*!  tried  this  or  that  so,  because  I  want 
to  know  what  wont  do  as  well  as  what  will.'' 

I  next  visited  a  tract  of  upland  pasture,  in 
which  is  a  piece  of  twelve  acres,  that  four  years 
since  was  the  poorest  part  of  the  whole,  and  was 
plowed  up  ana  re-seeded  at  once  to  grass.    You 


land  in  a  communication  to  the  Farmer^  two 
years  a^o  this  present  month.  The  land  was  cov- 
ered with  a  sward  of  moss  and  feeble  grasses, 
with  bushes  and  shrubs  of  various  sorts,  l£e  larg- 
est of  which  were  pulled  up  with  the  oxen,  root 
and  branch,  and  hauled  off  the  field  and  burned. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  land  was  broken  up 
about  six  inches  deep,  with  a  large  plow  drawn 
by  two  yokes  of  oxen,  and  much  pains  was  taken 
to  lay  the  sward  over  smooth  and  flat,  so  as  to 
bury  the  old  vegetation,  and  make  a  good  dean 
surface  for  the  new  seeding.  A  part  of  the  field 
was  then  dressed  with  400  lbs.  of  bone  dust  per 
acre,  apart  with  300  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano,  and 
the  balance  with  twenty  bushels  of  unleached 
ashes  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  harrowed  length- 
wise and  across  the  furrows.  Twelve  quarts  of 
herds  grass  and  one  bushel  of  red-top  seed,  to- 
gether with  about  one  bushel  of  winter  rye,  were 
Qien  sown  on  each  acre,  and  the  land  liffhtly  har- 
rowed, and  smoothed  down  with  the  roller.  The 
tye  was  fed  off  by  the  cows,  while  the  young 
grass  was  getting^  root,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
mature  into  a  grain  crop. 
The  new  seeding  came  up  well,  and  has  ever 


since  afforded  excellent  pasturage.  The  grass  to- 
day stands  thick  and  stronc,  and  has  a  life  and 
vigor  about  it  not  possessed  by  that  on  the  sui-^ 
rounding  old  swards.  There  is  apparently  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
ashes  and  the  bone  dust.  Tlie  grass  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  field  where  the  guano  w&s  applied  is 
good,  but  not  quite  so  thick  and  strong  as  where 
the^  ashes  and  the  bone  were  used.  The  cows 
visit  the  field  daily,  keeping  the  grass  down  very 
close  and  smooth,  and  apparently  preferring  it  to 
any  other  feed  in  the  entire  range  of  pasture. 
The  contrast  is  quite  marked  between  the  green 
and  luxuriant  grass  of  this  field,  and  the  brown 
and  dingy  vegetation  of  the  adjoining  lands ;  so 
great,  indeed,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer  that  it  will  be  best  to  plow  up  the 
remainder  of  the  tract  and  seed  it  anew. 

I  wish  that  persons  who  have  tolerably  smooth 
old  pasture  lands,  where  the  grass  is  feeble  and 
poor  and  needs  renewing,  mi^t  try  the  effects 
of  plowing  up  and  re-scraing  at  least  an  acre  or 
two.  The  work  should  be  done  in  August,  or 
^uite  early  in  September,  turning  Uie  sod  over 
just  as  nicely  as  it  can  be  done.  If  a  light  dress- 
ing of  ashes  or  some  other  concentrated  fertili- 
zer can  be  had,  that  will  help  the  young  ffrass  to 
come  up  well.  Even  ten  bushels  of  unleached 
ashes  to  the  acre  would  show  good  efiects ;  and 
so  would  a  mixture  of  say  five  bushels  of  ashes 
with  two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  plaster  to 
the  acre.  But  even  without  these  applications, 
the  pasture  will  be  improved  by  plowing  and  re- 
seeding,  llie  old  bound  out  sward  of  moss  and 
grasses  of  inferior  quality,  the  sweet  fern  and 
other  small  bushes,  and  the  cattle  droppings,  be- 
ing turned  smoothly  under,  decompose  gnuiuaJly 
and  give  nourishment  to  the  better  grasses  of  the 
new  seeding.  In  no  case,  however,  should  a  crop 
of  grain  be  taken  off,  unless  the  land  has  been 
MIy  compensated  by  the  application  of  some  fer- 
tilizer to  It,  for  the  grain  would  tax  the  land  too 
much,  and  bring  in  moss  and  other  poor  herbage, 
thus  preventing  all  improvement. 

Well,  my  friend,  this  has  become  a  long  story 


may  remember  that  I  mentioned  this   piece  of  of  mine,  but  if  you  will  just  come  and  take  a 


tramp  round  the  fields  here  with  me,  I  will  show 
you  a  ^reat  deal  more  than  I  can  communicate 
by  writme. 
BraUlAoro\  Aug.  2,  1658. 

Remarks.— Thank  you,  for  the  inviution,  but 
we  must  take  our  "tramps  in  another  direction 
at  present. 

The  "Concord  Farmers'  Club"  has  never  found 
any  satisfactory  cause  for  the  abortion  in  cows 
which  prevails  to  such  an  extent  in  that  vicinity. 
One  farmer  in  Concord  told  us  he  would  pay 
$200  a  year  as  a  guarimty  against  that  disease. 
We  have  known  30  cases  in  a  single  neighbop- 
hood  during  one  spring  season.  It  seems  to  o^ 
cur  equally  among  cows  fed  and  stabled  in  all  the 
usual  ways — so  that  it  is  not  confined  to  cows  fed 
with  oat  meal,  com  meal,  shorts,  roots,  or  on  hay 
alone,  or  tied  with  chains,  bows  or  stanchions- 
it  occurs  among  them  all,  and  is  one  of  our  great- 
est hindrances  to  profitable  farming.  Who  can 
solve  the  knotty  question  ? 
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We  have  used  the  Universal  Plow,  and  so  have 
our  neighbors,  vith  great  gratificaUon  and  profit. 
Mr.  Wood,  who  was  present  at  the  trial  with 
you,  recently  plowed  two  acres  of  old  sward  land 
immediately  after  it  was  mowed,  with  the  skim 
plow  affixed,  and  we  believe  we  are  entirely  with- 
in bounds  in  saying  that  not  a  single  peck  of 
grass  could  have  been  gathered  on  the  whole  two 
acres  after  it  was  plowed.  Every  thing  green 
was  covered,  and  the  ftirrows  were  so  minutely 
cracked  or  broken  that  no  harrovfing  wis  needed 
to  put  in  a  crop  of  ruta  bagas ;  it  was  furrowed 
out,  manured  in  the  furrows,  seeded  and  covered 
vrith  great  ease  and  convenience,  without  the  use 
of  the  harrow. 


/br  the  Ntw  England  Banner. 
BAIfTIVa  HAT- 


M&.  Editob: — ^In  a  catching  season  like  the 
present  it  is  with  difficulty  that  farmers  can  safe- 
ly secure  their  hay.  I  can  scarcely  get  two  whole 
days  of  good  hay  weather,  consequently  I  am  of- 
ten obliged  to  get  it  in  before  it  is  fully  made, 
or  run  the  risk  of  another  storm ;  and  am  under 
the  necessity  of  using  more  or  less  salL 

A  difference  in  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
amount  of  salt  to  be  used,  as  regards  the  health, 
and  thrift,  of  our  cattle.  Some  object  to  as  much 
OS  6  or  8  quarts  to  a  ton,  because,  they  say,  if  an 
animal  should  have  access  to  salt,  he  would  not 
devour  as  much  while  eating  a  ton  of  hay,  and  if 
he  is  obliged  to  take  more  than  his  appetite 
would  crave,  it  does  him  injury. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Essex  county  a  large 
amount  of  salt  hay  is  used ;  some  fanners  keep 
their  younv  stock  and  oxen  that  don't  work  hara, 
almost  exclusively  on  salt  hay,  and  if  they'  are 
well  attended  to,  they  generally  thriye  and  appear 
to  be  in  perfect  health.  There  is  a  difference  in 
the  amount  of  salt  contained  in  a  ton  of  salt  hay ; 
that  which  grows  on  very  low  meadow,  and  re- 
mote from  fresh  water  streams,  being  more  salt 
than  that  from  higher  meadow,  and  perhaps  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  If  it  is  cut  after  a  high  run 
of  tides,  before  any  rain  has  fallen  to  wash  the 
•alt  from  the  grass,  and  seoored  without  nan,  it 
is  more  salt  than  that  which  has  been  washed 
either  before  or  after  it  is  cut. 
»  Can  any  one  tell  how  much  salt  it  would  take 
to  make  a  ton  of  English  or  fresh  meadow  hay, 
as  salt  as  salt  hay  from  low  marsh,  secured  with- 
out rain  ?  I  think  myself  it  would  be  more  than 
8, 10,  or  12  quarts  per  ton ;  and  still,  on  this 
yery  salt  fodder,  cattle  thrive  and  appear  to  be 
in  perfect  health,  as  indicated  by  their  glossy 
ooat,  bright  eye,  and  active  movemetits. 

Hat-Makeb. 

Neiwbwrypcfif  Aug,  10, 1868. 


The  Hobticultukist  for  August  is  a  capital 
nnmber.  The  leading  article  by  the  Editor,  J. 
Jat  Smith,  is  racy  and  reasonable.  The  iUus* 
trations  are  pleasant,  and  the  articles  various  and 
practical — ^the  one  on  Roots,  discussing  the  roots 
of  plants,  is  excellent.    We  are  p1ea»ed  to  se^ 


occasional  articles  from  our  southern  friends  in 
this  popular  journal.  Published  by  Saxton,  25 
Park  Row,  New  York. 


UBTTBB  FBOM  MB.  BBOWIT. 

Francestownf  K,  JJ.,  Aug,  10,  1868. 

Deabl  Sir  : — ^My  last  letter  was  dated  on  the 
flat  lands  of  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  on  the 
shores  of  Buzzard's  Bay ;  now  I  date  horn  one 
of  the  most  romantic  spots  that  New  England  af- 
fords. The  sun  is  just  rising,  lighting  up  the 
whole  eastern  horizon,  and  every  hill  top  that 
lifts  its  head  between  me  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 
A  vast  basin  lies  before  me,  presenting  an  appa- 
rent confusion  of  rocks,  hills,  valleys,  forests  and 
ponds,  but  upon  travelling  through  it,  is  found 
to  be  threaded  with  excellent  roads,  with  sweet 
and  fertilizing  streams,  and  checkered  with  pro- 
ductive forms,  the  abodes  of  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious free-holders.  This  town  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  late  Hon.  Levi  Woodbukt,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Folk,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  His 
father  died  here  in  1823,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86.  He  was  an  active  soldier  in  the  old  French 
war,  and  was  engaged  by  the  side  of  Gen.  Wolfe 
when  he  was  killed  at  the  memorable  siege  o^ 
Quebec.  He  was  one  of  the  truly  invincible  ra9»- 
gere  under  the  immortal  Stabk,  and  discharged 
every  duty  in  a  prompt  and  coiurageous  manner. 
This  town  was  also  the  scene  of  some  serious  In- 
dian troubles.  A  story  is  told  of  one  Richabd 
Batten,  who  was  captured  by  them  in  the  year 
1767.  Although  guarded  by  two  warriors,  by  his 
wonderftil  strength  and  agility  he  effected  his 
escape,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  all  his  clothes. 
He  wandered  entirely  naked  between  the  lakes 
George  and  Champlain  for  six  days,  eating  noth- 
ing but  berries  and  bark,  and  swam  the  Hudson 
river  three  times,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
elude  his  pursuers. 

There  is  here  an  extensive  and  yaluable  quarry 
of  freestone,  which  used  to  be  transported  to 
Boston  in  large  quantities.  In  the  north  part  of 
the  town  black  lead  is  found  of  a  good  quality. 
But  what  sound  is  that  f  The  tramp  of  horses 
ond  the  rattling  of  stage  wheels  t  Familiar  once 
OS  household  words,  and  still  fkmilior  here,  where 
the  shrill  note  of  the  locomotive  whistle  has  never 
yet  echoed  among  the  hills.  Ten,  twelve,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  nearest  station  {  How  do  the  people 
get  out  to  mingle  with  the  great  world!  By 
stages,  sir,  and  by  means  of  their  light  yehicles 
and  hardy  horses  that  are  bred  upon  the  hills. 
Why,  the  terms  used  "On  Change,"  or  on  the 
Court  side  of  "Washington  Street,"  are  almost 
as  familiar  here  as  there  own  yemiocular  language, 
while  ample  hoops  distend  skirts  of  the  finest 
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fabric,  or  high  heels  set  fair  damsels  a  tiptoe  in 
every  lovely  vale  or  on  every  breezy  hill  I  have 
visited.  You  cannot  hem  in  a  true  Yankee,  body 
or  souly  or  draw  a  cordon  thick  and  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  fieishions  away  from  a  young 
Yankee  girl  whose  pulses  are  beating  with  health 
and  joy — ^bless  her  heart — among  these  healthful 
and  inspiring  hills.  When  you  come  into  this  re- 
gion, you  will  find  a  touch  of  the  modern  in  erery 
thing,  whether  railroads  traverse  it  or  not.  The 
same  animtu  that  moves  the  modes  and  styles  on 
the  pavements,  inspires  the  same  nature  in  this 
world  among  the  clouds — so  that  you  not  only 
find  a  pleasant  elegance  in  the  sitting-room  and 
parlor,  and  often  in  the  architectural  taste  mani- 
fested in  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  but 
a  suavity  of  manner  and  a  refinement  of  feeling, 
not  often  surpassed  in  any  New  England  society. 
The  stage  we  passed  to-day  had  eightempasten- 
gera  on  and  in  it,  beside  the  driver,  and  a  world 
of  baggage,  probably  just  from  some  fashionable 
resort  on  the  sea-shore,  Hampton,  Cohasset  or 
Nahant !  What  power  could  keep  these  "free  and 
independent'*  people  in,  is  a  question  more  perti- 
nent than  to  ask  how  they  get  o%d. 

But  my  good  steed  is  at  the  door ;  the  hot  cof- 
fee^  com  bread  and  sweet  butter  have  received 
due  attention,  and  I  must  now  be  on  the  road 
again.  Old  Monadnock  and  the  White  Mountain 
range  are  in  view,  as  we  snuff  the  cool  mountain 
air,  and  slowly  creep  down  "Cork  Hill,"  and  ap- 
proach the  sources  of  the  ancient  PiscataquQg, 
where  the  Indian  once  threw  his  spear,  and  built 
his  forest  fire. 

Before  closing  this  sheet,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
speak  of  the  excellent  roads  which  I  travel  over 
in  every  part  of  this  State.  I  have  not  found 
their  equal  in  any  part  of  Massachusetts,  for  an 
equal  extent.  On  inquiring  of  Capt  JosUR 
Stone,  of  Hancock,  how  they  managed  them,  he 
said  that  as  early  in  April  as  the  condition  of  the 
roads  would  permit,  they  pass  over  them  with  a 
heavy  harrow,  stirring  the  gravel  as  deep  as  they 
can  make  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  penetrate.  A 
slight  filling  up  of  the  low  places,  and  a  rolling 
finishes  the  work,  and  the  result  is  the  finest 
country  roada  we  have  ever  travelled  over. 

Very  truly  yours,    Simon  Bbown. 

Jod  Nourse^  Esq.^  Boston, 

Franklin  County  Pair,  Vt.— We  learn  with 
pleasure  that  Col.  Daniel  Needhau,  of  Hart- 
ford, VUy  wlU  deliver  the  annual  address  before 
the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Sodetg  of|land 
that  State,  at  St.  Albans,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
September  next.  The  Col.  is  a  practical,  as  well 
as  an  educated  man,  and  he  will  prepare  an  ad- 
dress that  will  be  profitable  to  those  who  give 
their  attention  to  it. 


Flat  the  N!e»  Bngtand 
JgJk^PPEBB  TSf  IOWA. 

I  wish  all  discontented  New  England  farmers 
could  be  out  West  this  summer.  It  would  teach 
them  a  lesson  which  they  .veiy  much  need  to 
learn,  viz.,  to  stop  croaking.  Of  all  the  hard, 
dull,  blue  times  I  ever  knew  in  Massachusetts, 
the  present  times  in  Iowa  are  the  bluest  Prop- 
erty of  all  kinds,  except  money,  has  depreciated 
fi'om  one-third  to  one-half,  its  estimated  value 
one  year  aj^.  There  is  not  half  so  much  money 
in  circulation  as  there  was  a  year  axo.  The  crop 
of  wheat  and  oats,  in  a  large  part  of  the  State,  la 
less  than  half  of  last  year ;  and  in  many  instan- 
ces will  not  pay  for  harvesting.  My  nearest 
neighbor  has  sold  his  wheat  in  tne  field  for  the 
seed ;  i.  «.,  as  many  bushels  as  he  sowed.  An- 
other neighbor  does  not  consider  his  worth  cut- 
ting. The  season  has  been  very  wet,  more  so 
than  was  ever  known  before.  Weeds  and  vines 
are  rank  enough ;  com  and  potatoes  doubtful,  as 
yet  Moreover,  sJmost  everybody  is  in  debt,  and, 
like  a  fly  in  molasses,  can't  get  out  The  harder 
one  tries,  the  worse  off  he  becomes.  Borrowing 
money  onlv  sinks  him  in  deeper  trouble ;  for  in- 
terest is  high,  and  propertv  is  stationary  or 
still  depreciating.  Many  will  be  obliged  to  give 
up  their  farms,  one-half  and  two-thirds  paid  for, 
to  cancel  the  balanoe. 

The  prospect  for  another  year  is  dark  enough* 
Immigration  from  the  East  has  been  less  than 
usual,  and  few  improvements  are  being  made. 
We  have  enough  to  eat  for  some  time  to  come. 
And  so  have  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  ;  and 
in  addition  to  that,  they  have  many  other  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  canoot  be  had  here. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mrs.  Hemans  has  beautifully 
sung : — 

"The  gloomieit  aoid  U  not  all  gloom ; 

The  saddest  heart  ii  not  all  sadneH ; 
And  fweetlr  o%r  the  darfeest  doom, 

Tbera  ■blBM  aooia  UqfHring  iMam  of  glidimi  " 

There  mu^  it  would  seem,  some  good  grow  \ 
out  of  all  this  evil  and  trial.  It  will  curtail  some 
of  the  regkless  speculation  which  has  nged  for 
years  past  It  will  show  men  the  folly  of  run- 
ning in  debt  so  much,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
cash  system.  Men  are  too  eaffer  to  be  rich  and 
tndq>endent  of  labor  i  too  much  bent  upon  their 
own  gratification  and  self-will  ^  too  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  nuHrality  and  religion.  AU  this 
needs  a  powerful  check,  and  the  hard  times 
would  have  been  of  but  little  benefit,  if  they  had 
passed  away  as  soon  as  men  wished  and  proph- 
esied. The  medicine  will  not  only  be  more  bit- 
ter another  year,  but  will  effect  a  more  thorough 
cure.  Prosperity  will  doubtless  return  afnun, 
sometime,  but  not  speedily;  and  herein,  Oov. 
Seward,  who  foretold  a  recovery  as  rapid  as  the 
depression,  has  proved  himself  a  mistaken  proph- 
et 

Yet  some  of  our  people  have  been  so  profound- 
ly beguiled,  that  they  are  not  yet  awaxe  to  the 
stern  reality.  A  man  who  came  from  New  Eng- 
land some  twenty  years  ago,  told  me,  lately,  that 
he  did  not  believe  he  could  get  a  living  on  one 
of  the  best  farms  around  Boston.  I  replied  that 
if  I  owned  one  of  them,  and  was  on  it,  I  woiUd  trv. 
If  I  owned  only  a  very  ordinary  farm  in  any  heal- 
thy, respectable  locality  in  Massachusetts,  I  would 
not  so  far  surrender  my  good  sense  to  mere  im- 
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agination,  as  to  leare  it,  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
my  condition  by  removing  to  Iowa,  or  any  other 
place  west  of  the  Mississippi.  And  I  consider 
Iowa  as  good  a  State  as  any  other  out  of  New 
England.  It  is  certainly  a  healthy  place  where  I 
am  located.  I  hare  been  here  nearly  three  years, 
and  in  my  capacity  as  the  minister  of  more  than 
an  average  congregation,  have  been  called  to  at- 
tend but  a  sin^e  nineral,  and  that  of  an  infant, 
for  more  than  fburteen  months ;  and  of  but  a 
singld  adult  during  the  whole  three  years. 

My  wife  suggests  that  I  shall  be  considered 
homesick,  firom  my  letter.  I  confess  to  a  little 
of  it ;  especiidly  since  the  dtlsens  of  the  county 
seat  of  Cedar,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
the  hurd  times,  high  taxes,  party  spirit,  and  igno- 
rance of  their  own  best  interests,  nave  just  voted 
down  a  flourishing  union  school  founded  on  the 
tree  school  system  lately  adopted  In  this  State. 
If  the  qusstion  should  be  asked,  whether  this 
type  of  sickness  is  not  somewhat  prevalent,  just 
now,  in  our  otherwise  healthy  State,  truth  would 
probably  compel  us  to  admit  it.  H.  X.  c. 

Tipton,  lofoa,  July  90, 1858. 

Rexabxs. — We  regret  to  hear  so  unfavorable 
accounts  of  matters  in  the  West,  and  sincerely 
hope  our  friend's  forebodings  will  be  brightened 
by  a  good  many  gleams  of  sunshine  which  he 
cannot  now  anticipate.  He  will  accept  our  thanks 
for  the  records  of  events  in  the  West  which  he 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  frequently  send  us. 


A 


Danvert,  Aug,  3, 1858. 
Deak  Brown: — As  I  am  roving  about  New 
England,  I  hardly  know  how  I  can  better  emploj 
my  time  than  in  giving  you  a  few  of  my  expen- 
ences.  My  last  letter  was  written  at  Chester. 
From  that  steady,  unezoitable  old  place,  the 
judge  and  your  humble  servant  put  out  for  £xe» 
ter,  the  day  following  that  writing*  where  I  re- 
mained until  yesterday  morning,  when  we  took 
the  cars — ^Uie  judge  and  I-— at  hjdf-past  six,  and 
arrived  here — at  Uie  hospitable  head-quarters  of 
Major  General  William  button — ^between  9  and 
10,  A.  M.,  where  we  met 

Prior  to  dining,  the  General  took  us  to  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  where  we  spent  the  best  part  of 
an  hour  in  examining  the  Interesting  matters  in 
that  monument  of  fiberality,  which  was  erected 
by  George  Peabody,  of  London,  as  a  token  of  his 
love  and  veneration  for  his  native  town.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  library,  many  curiosities  of  literature, 
such  as  autographs,  autograph  letters,  &c.,  and 
other  things  wmch  I  cannot  stop  to  particularise. 
Its  lecture  hall  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  rooms 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  capable  of  seating  between 
1500  and  2000  people  comfortably.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  plain,  but  handsome  and  substantial- 
ly l)uilt,  bridL,  enclosed  in  a  handsome  and  dura- 
ble iron  fence.  It  Is  an  honor  to  the  tovm  and 
the  generous  donor. 

From  thence  we  went  to  "Harmony  Grove" 
cemeterv ;  a  very  beautifVil  home  for  tne  dead, 
containing  some  forty  acres  of  hill  and  dale,  hand- 


somely laid  out,  in  which  are  some  very  hand- 
some monuments,  enclosures,  &c.  There  is  no 
more  consoling  observation  for  a  living  man  than 
the  one  that  cannot  but  be  made,  in  tnese  times, 
by  every  one,  of  the  vast  stride  that  has  been 
made  within  the  past  twenty  years  toward  a  care 
by  the  living  for  a  resting-place  for  the  dead, 
that  shall  cany  with  it  pleasant  associations. 
Any  one  who  will,  as  I  did,  visit  the  old,  forlorn, 
weed  and  thistle  clad  cemetery  near  the  Salem 
and  Danvers  line,  whose  chief  attraction  is,  that 
there  lie  the  remains  of  Eluabeth  Wlutman,  once 
made  famous  among  novel  readers  as  ''Eliza 
Wharton,"  and  an  hour  afterward  the  .beautiful 
''Harmony  Grove,"  must  be  most  forcibly  struck 
with  the  immense  change  that  has  come  over  the 
public  mind  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

We  next  called  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Proctor, 
one  of  your  correspondents,  I  believe ;  but  he 
was  not  in.  He  joined  us,  however,  after  dinner, 
and  accompanied  us  in  our  excursum  over  Gen. 
Sutton's  nam.  As  soon  as  we  had  purtaken  of 
dinner  we  started  to  see  the  farm.  We  visited 
the  bams,  tool-houses  and  work-shops  first.  The 
bams  were  filled — stuffed  is  a  more  appropriate 
word — ^witb  hay,  and  all  the  arrangements  about 
them  were  of  the  most  modem  and  approved 
kind  I  but  I  am  not  enough  of  a  farmer  to  an« 
preoiate,  perhaps,  all  that  I  saw  there.  I  only 
know  I  was  very  much  interested ;  but  when  X 
came  to  the  tool-house  and  work-shop,  I  confess 
my  admiration.  In  the  former,  there  were  sho- 
vels, spades,  hoes,  rakes,  cultivators,  plows, 
dudns,  scythes'— indeed,  about  every  tool  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  garden* 
ancient  and  modem,  old  and  new,  and  all  ar- 
ranged with  a  method  that  would  do  credit  to 
your  publisher's  agricultural  implement  estab- 
lishment. I  have  seen  a  great  many  tool-houses, 
Imt  never  one  that  came  widiin  a  long  distance 
of  Gen.  Sutton's.  Of  the  work-shop  I  could 
judge,  as  I  have  one  of  my  own,  and  should  as 
soon  think  of  getting  along  without  cooking 
utensils  in  my  house,  as  without  a  work-shon 
and  tools.  But,  my  friend  the  General's  placed 
mine  in  total  edipse  1  With  one  of  his  arrange* 
ments  I  was  particularly  stmck,  and  shall  assur- 
edly adopt  it  I  noticed  that  all  his  screws,  small 
nails,  tacks,  rivets,  and  such  small  things,  were 
sorted,  and  each  sort  put  in  a  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottle,  giving  his  shelves  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  an.  MMthecary's  shop.  It  struck  m» 
as  a  capital,  and  most  convenient  arrangement. 
Indeed,  method  and  order  are  impressed  on  eve- 
ry thing  about  the  General's  establishment. 

Ftom  the  buildings  we  proceeded  to  the  farm, 
and  we  were  taken  a  right  good  tramp,  I  assure 
you.  Hie  General's  farm  contains  some  400 
acres;  we  did  not  go  M  over  it,  but  we  saw 
enough  to  convince  us  that  few  fanners  in  old 
Essex  will  house  more  of  the  good  ihings  that 
the  fiEirm  provides  of  all  kinds  than  our  iriend* 
His  com,  and  potatoes,  and  onions,  and  turnips, 
and  mangels,  and  khol-rabi,  eaualled  any  thing 
I  have  ever  seen  on  anybody's  farm.  One  of  his 
mowers  was  upon  the  ground,  which  led  to  a 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  mowers,  when 
he  told  us  that  he  used  a  yoke  of  oxen,  with  a 
horse  on  before  them,  in  mowing  with  his  ma- 
chine, and  found  it  a  very  great  improvement. 
The  General  and  Judge  had  a  regular  talk,  both 
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beinff  farmers,  on  all  sorts  of  farming  matters, 
not  forgetting,  of  course,  the  draining  of  land^ 
and  we  were  taken  to  that  part  of  the  farm  which 
requires  draining,  and  you  may  expect^  in  the 
course  of  another  season,  to  hear  the  results 
^  from  the  judge^s  pen  of  our  visit  to  that  part  of 
the  farm. 

On  our  arriyal  at  the  house  we  found  the  Gen- 
eral's carriage  ready  to  convey  us  to  Mr.  R.  8. 
Fay's  beautuuUy  romantic  farm  in  Lynn,  where 
we  spent  several  hours  most  pleasantly,  and  with 
much  gratification  and  profit. 

I  have,  however,  written  all  I  can  find  time  to 
write  to-day,  and  will  say  something  particularly 
of  our  visit  to  Mr.  Fay's,  when  I  write  again. 

Adieu*  In  haste  yours  ever, 

B.  B.  Fbengh. 


THU  HAT  OBOP  Ol*  1858. 

Notwithstanding  the  superabundant  burden 
of  grass  ffrown  upon  the  land,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  amount  of  well  cured  hay 
will  faU  much  below  the  average  quantity.  Those 
idio  were  on  the  alert,  in  the  first  of  Uie  seaiion, 
by  the  use  of  mowers,  or  otherwise,  and  got  their 
crops  under  cover,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  One- 
halt  of  the  time  for  a  month  past  has  been  better 
fitted  to  destroy  than  to  cure  hay.  I  have  seen 
in  the  field,  the  present  season,  the  Heath  bmi- 
chine,  the  Allen  machine,  the  Ketchum  machine, 
the  Manny  machine,  the  Russell  machine,  the 
Danforth  machine,  with  their  several  alterations 
and  improvements,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  in  my  mind  is,  tiiere  still  remains 
much  room  for  further  improvement.  There  is 
so  much  hazarded  in  medaling  with  edge  tooUf 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  a  preference 
for  either  of  the  implements  mentionea,  though  I 
think  either  of  them  on  large  farms  of  fifty  acres 
or  more  of  land  to  be  mowed,  is  to  be  pretored 
to  the  scythe*  *• 

A%igwt  10, 1858. 


A  thousand  acts  of  thought,  and  will,  and 
deed,  shape  the  features  and  expression  of  the 
soul — ^habits  of  love,  and  purity,  and  truth — habita 
of  falsehood,  malice,  and  uncleanness — silentiy 
mould  and  fashion  it,  till  at  length  it  wears  ti^e 
likeness  of  God,  or  the  image  and  superscription 
of  the  Evil  One. 


or  merry,  and  th^  litde  muscles  pull  your  laces 
into  smiles  and  dimples* 

But  often  there  are  wicked  passions  at  wotkat 
the  strinffs.  Anger  pulls,  ana  O,  what  a  disa- 
greeable look  the  face  puts  on  in  a  minute*  Pride 
pulls  the  string,  or  vanity,  or  envy,  or  dis- 
content, or  deceit,  and  each  brings  its  own  ex- 
pression over  the  face. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  these  passions 
pull  very  often  the  face  does  not  return  to  what 
it  was  before,  but  the  muscles  harden  and  retain 
that  ugly  expression.  By  indulging  in  evil  pas- 
sions people  may  work  their  fiioes  up  into  such 
awfbl  races,  that  sometimes  when  you  meet  a  man 
m  the  street  you  can  tell,  just  by  looking  at  his 
fbce,  what  his  character  is. 

A  face  that  was  very  lovely  when  it  waa  that  of 
a  child,  has  had  the  passion  of  anger  pulling  at 
it  so  often  that  it  alwaya  wears  a  sullen*  croasy 
dissatisfied  look*  Or  if  a  man  has  learned  to 
love  to  hoard  up  monev  for  its  own  sake,  his  face 
gets  a  mean^grasping  look,  and  we  say  when  we 
pass  him,  ''There  goes  a  miser."  Or  if  he  has 
learned  to  lie  and  steal,  he  cannot  make  his  face 
that  of  a  truthful,  honest  man* 

Now,  dear  children,  do  you  want  to  have  pleas- 
ant faces,  that  every  body  will  love  to  loox  at  ? 
Then  donH  Id  the  ugly  passions  qet  hold  ofihe 
strings.  Put  them  into  the  hands  of  love  and  char- 
ity and  good-will  and  truth  and  honesty,  and 
then  they  wUl  be  beautilbl  fSaces. 

I  have  seen  faces  without  a  single  handsome 
feature,  that  were  sweeter  to  look  at  than  the 
most  perefect  features  that  ever  were  formed. 
And  why?  It  was  the  expression.  And  what 
makes  the  expression  ?  O,  it  all  depends  upon 
whether  the  bad  paarions  or  the  lovely  virtues  get 
hold  of  the  little  stringe. — American  Messenger. 


BOYy  DEPARTMENT* 
TES  iiiTTiiS  BTBnras. 

Did  jovL  ever  see  a  gutta-percha  face,  children  ? 
And  did  you  ever  amuse  vourself  with  pinching 
it  one  way  and  pulling  it  another,  ana  seeing 
what  different  expressions  it  will  put  on  ?  When 
you  cease  pulling  and  pinching  it,  it  returns  to 
the  same  face  it  was  before. 

Now  vour  littie  faces  are  softer  than  gutta-per- 
cha, and  they  are  ftdl  of  the  littie  strinn  cslled 
muscles ;  and  the  littie  muscles  pull  them  one 
way,  and  pull  them  another.  Just  according  to 
your  feelinffs.  Sometimes  you  feel  grieved  or  sad, 
and  the  littie  muscles  pull  your  face  into  a  very 
doleAil  expression,  and  we  know  by  looking  at 
yeu  just  how  you  feel*  Sometimes  you  feel  pleased 


▲ZiPHABXT  OJr  PBOVBBB8* 

A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of  craft* 

Boasters  are  cousins  to  liars. 

Confession  of  a  fitult  makes  half  amends. 

Denying  a  fkult  doubles  it. 

Envy  shooteth  at  others  and  wounds  herself* 

Foolish  fear  doubles  danger. 

God  reaches  us  good  things  by  our  hands. 

He  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  do* 

It  costs  more  to  revenge  wrongs  tnan  to  beat 
them* 

Knavery  is  the  worst  trade* 

Learning  makes  a  man  fit  company  for  him 
selfl 

Modestv  is  a  guard  to  virtue. 

Not  to  near  conscience  is  the  way  to  silence  it. 

One  hour  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrow* 

Proud  looks  make  foul  works  in  fair  faces. 

Quiet  conscience  gives  quiet  sleep. 

Richest  is  he  that  wants  least 

Small  faults  indulged  are  littie  thieves  that  let 
in  greater* 

The  boughs  that  bear  most  hang  lowest. 

Upright  walking  is  sure  walking* 

Virture  and  happiness  are  mother  and  daugh- 
ter* 

Wise  men  make  more  opportunities  thanth^ 
find* 

You  never  lose  by  doing  a  s ood  turn. 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  fire  without  light. 
Young  PeopU^s  Pocket  Bof^/or  18^. 
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CAI.SNDAB  rOB  OOTOBSB. 

TtaDK  fiigbi  lu>n),  oIpBieatiiTU  gretn, 
Wfalah  cbuBed  an  jel  tber  tnmbled  oD  tbe  tntt, 
Noir  eJH«r  tbe  Kba  laadicape  In  decs  j  i 
Tbe  lime  Ont  hdlnj,  ud  the  golden  Birth, 


Wllltb  nan,  dreaed  Id  tl 


cTODEE,  like  evet; 

V  other  month,  hu 

I  iu  pacali«r  ehtxto- 

9  ten  sties,  t^araotei- 

g  iatics  which,  omit- 

!^   ted,  01  changed  for 

B  thou  of  some  oth- 

S  ei  month,  October 

^  would  be  October 

3  no  longer.     "The 

?  month     that    we 

^hsTe  juit  left  be- 

P  hind  IU  wu  made 

up,  for  the  mo«t 

put,  by    concani' 

u;  the  promises  of 

Mr  being  almost  for- 

I  in    the  .fulness  of 

nee,  (iid  the 

o  enjoy  itself,  and  to 

~^        let  its  admirers  satiate  themselTes 

tipon  the  rich  completeness  of  iti  charms.    It 

now  gone,  and  October  is  come ;  and  Hope  is 

come  with  it ;  and  the  general  impulie  that 

feel  is,  to  look  fonoard  again,  as  we  have  done 

bom  the  beginning  of  the  yeai." 

BsPTEMBEK  brought  most  of  the  crop!  to  per- 
fection— the  small  gtaim,  and  golden  com,  the  d^ 
liciou*  fruits  and  substantial  apple,  continuous 
through  the  jeai,  and  excellent  in  so  many  fonna, 
while  some  of  the  roots,  careless  of  the  frost,  re- 
tain their  rank  foliage  until  seTere  cold  weather 
sett  in,  and  onlj  ^eld  to  the  united  power  of 
frost;  nights  and  warm  OctObeK  bu         ~~ 


grass  grows  brown  and  sere,  and  cattle  feed  with 
cold  noses,  or  look  wistfully  at  the  barn  for  a 
supply  from  their  winter  stores. 

io  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  October  brings 
infiuenoea  upon  them.  Crickets  are  black  and 
lusty,  and  full  of  song,  and  feed  eagerly  upon  the 
apples  left  in  their  way.  Scarcely  a  swallow  of 
all  the  thousands  that  twittered  about  the  bams, 
left;  the  martins,  also,  that  enlivened  the  cot- 
tage with  their  aocial  habiti,  followed  their  in- 
(Ttinets  and  are  probably  now  passing  a  seaacn  of 
rest  in  milder  climea  with  their  young  reared 
with  ua.  The  faint  chirp  of  the  bob-o-link  that 
was  oecasioQally  heard  high  in  the  clear  tur  late 
Septkxbkb,  has  now  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
numberless  meadows  made  vocal  by  them  in  the 
Summer  months,  cannot  claim  one  among  them 
all  to-day.  They  have  now  become  objects  for 
sportsmen  on  the  margins  of  the  Delaware,  Fo< 
tomac,  and  other  rivers,  where  they  collect  in 
vast  numbers  to  feed  on  the  wild  oats  which 
abound  there,  and  are  called  Beed-birdt.  Those 
escape  the  slaughter  here,  continue  thrir 
le  still  further  south,  and  in  the  rice  field* 
of  Georgia  and  the  contiguous  States  are  es- 
teemed a  great  delicacy  as  Biee-iirds,  But  the 
Field  Lark  still  springs  from  the  grass,  perch- 
es upon  the  higliest  twig  of  the  old  apple  tree, 
and  whistles  as  in  Jvye.  The  Blue  Jay,  start- 
led in  her  solitary  haunts,  screams  and  files  to 
a  thicker  retreat,  making  the  woods  ring  with 
her  energetic  notes.  Some  of  the  smaller  birds 
remain,  but  day  by  day  bacome  less  frequent. 
But  the  year,  in  "all  its  aspects,  haa  reached  its 
grand  climacteric,  and  ia  fast  falling  'into  the 
aero  and  yellow  leaf.' "  Every  day  a  flower  drops 
from  out  the  wreath  that  binds  its  brow — not  to 
be  renewed.  Every  hour  the  sun  looks  more 
and  more  askance  upon  it,  and  the  winds,  those 
■nmmet  Batterers,  come  to  it  less  fawningly. 
Every  breath  shakes  down  showers  of  its  leafy 
attire,  leaving  it  gradually  barer  and  barer,  for 
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the  blasts  of  winter  to  blow  through  it.  Every 
morning  and  eveaing  takes  away  from  it  a  por- 
tion of  that  light  which  gives  beauty  to  its  life, 
and  chills  it  more  and  more  into  that  torpor 
which  at  length  constitutes  its  temporary  death. 

And  yet  October  is  beautiful  still,  no  less  for 
*'what  it  gives  than  for  what  it  takes  away,  and 
even  for  what  it  gives  during  the  very  act  of  tak- 
ing away."  It  has  its  aspects  of  decay,  and  its 
aspects  of  unsurpassed  attraction  and  beauty. 

Aikin  observes,  the  gloom  of  the  falUng'^ear 


is  in  some  measure  enlivened  during  this  monik^allen  from  them,  is  a  fuitable  time  to  dig  them 


especially  by  the  variety  of  colors,  some  lively 
and  beautiful,  put  on  by  the  fading  leaves  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

In  fine  weather  many  plants  yet  remain  in 
flower  which  belong  to  summer;  indeed,  most  of 
the  summer  plants  still  hold  out  a  few  flowers 
from  their  wet  and  semi-rotten  stocks,  which  in  a 
fine  sunny  noon  would  almost  remind  one  of 
summer,  were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of  dead 
leaves  which  now  cover  the  ground,  and  the  deep 
autumnal  coloring  of  those  which  remain  on  the 
trees.  The  Ash  by  this  time  has  oftentimes  quite 
cast  its  leaves;  those  of  the  Elm  are  greatly 
thinned,  and  the  rest  quite  yellow.  The  Poplars 
are  fast  following,  and  the  light  foliage  of  the 
Mountain  Ash  lie  scattered  like  its  mouldering 
red  berries,  on  the  ground.  The  Beach,  the 
Hornbeam,  and  the  Oak,  retain  their  leaves  the 
longest,  and  even  keep  them  all  winter.  Of  fruit 
trees  the  Cherries,  Apples  and  Pears  are  now 
shedding  their  leaves,  while  the  Mulberry  retains 
its  green  leaves  to  the  last,  and  often  keeps  them 
all  till  the  first  smart  frost,  when  they  fall  all  at 
once.  We  have  seen  them  drop  on  the  rising  of 
the  Sun,  after  a  frosty  night,  altogether  like  a 
shower.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  can  be  considered 
only  as  a  "sloughing  or  casting  off  diseased  or 
worn  out  parts,"  whether  the  injury  to  their  con- 
stitution may  arise  from  causes  or  from  an  ex- 
haustion of  their  vital  powers.  Hence  a  separa- 
tion takes  place,  either  in  the  footstalk,  or  more 
usually  at  its  base,  and  the  dying  part  quits  the 
vigorous  one,  which  is  promoted  by  the  weight 
of  the  leaf  itself,  or  by  the  action  of  autumnal 
<winds  upon  its  expanded  form.  ^ 

Tbe  woodpath  Ii  ourpeted  oT»r  with  leaves 

The  glories  of  aatnmn  obey ; 
The  Goddess  of  Pltntj  has  boand  up  her  sheaYSf, 

And  carried  the  harvest  awaj. 

October  presents  many  calls  for  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  good  farmer.  Such  of  the  roots 
M  are  most  able  to  resist  the  frost  and  were  left 
to  •mature  under  the  friendly  October  suns,  must 
be  secured  before  the  nights  become  too  cold. 

The  seed  com  should  be  selected  before  the 
general  harvest  takes  place. 

The  cider  should  be  made,  and  whatever  care 


is  bestowed  to  make  it  in  a  cleanly  manner,  and 
of  sound  apples,  will  be  more  than  repaid  in  the 
excellence  of  the  cider. 

Potatoes,  before  the  rot  was  known  among 
them,  were  considered  safer  in  the  ground  than 
in  the  cellar,  until  the  frosts  became  quite  severe. 
If  they  have  remained  sound  until  the  first  of 
the  month,  they  wUl  probably  remain  good,  if 
not  dug  until  late. 

Apple  trees  may  be  transplanted  advantageous- 
ly in  this  month ;  a  few  days  after  the  leaves  have 


u]Hbr  setting. 

NeH^to  June,  October  is  a  favorable  time  for 
pruningtea^  in  the  still  and  mild  days  it  is  a 
delightful  employment. 

The  subject  of  draining  is  now  attracting  con- 
siderable attention ;  this  month  usually  affords  a 
good  opportunity  to  engage  in  it. 

Do  not  allow  cattle  to  depend  too  long  upon 
the  froat-bitten  grass, — ^but  feed  them  lti).erally 
morning  and  evening,  and  they  will  be  likely  to 
enter  upon  their  winter  hre  all  the  better  for  ft, 

OcTOBEB  presents  many  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  enjoyment,  and  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  pleasant 
sociations,  ought  to  be  grateftil  and  happy. 


Piar  the  New  England  Famtr. 
THB  GROWTH  OT  TBlfiSB. 

Trees  grow  faster  or  slower,  according  to  the 
wetness  and  warmth  of  the  season  and  richness 
of  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  By  looking  at 
the  stems  and  branches  of  trees  it  may  be  seen  at 
once  how  much  more  trees  grow  in  one  year  than 
in  another.  In  examining  a  white  pine  limb  I 
found  the  growth  was  as  follows :  In  1851,  the 
growth  was  small ;  in  1852,  much  shorter ;  1853, 
very  long;  1854,  middling;  1855,  long;  1856, 
short;  1857,  long;  1858, long.  An  oak  limb 
measured,  gave  a  length  of  four  inches  for  1856 ; 
eight  inches  for  1857 ;  seven  inches  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  which  has  nearly  closed  for  the  growth 
of  trees.  The  stumps  of  trees  show  the  sam 
thing.  The  grains  are  wider  or  narrower,  as  th 
season  has  been  favorable  or  unfavorable.  Th 
leaves  of  trees  are  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  season 
is  wet  or  dry.  In  corn,  wheat  and  rye,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  season  is  attentively  noticed,  but  in 
trees  we  seldom  stop  to  measure  the  extent  of 
their  growth  or  the  increase  of  their  size.  We 
feel  no  richer,  nor  poorer,  for  any  influence  the 
season  may  have  on  them.  And  yet  a  genial 
season  promotes  their  growth  as  much  as  it  does 
grass  or  grain.  In  a  genial  season,  the  fruit  of 
trees  is  not  only  magnified,  but  multiplied,  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  branches.  In  general,  a 
good  grass  year  is  a  good  tree  year,  though  not 
alwavs  a  good  fruit  year.  The  orchards  and  the 
woods  are  hard  drinkers,  and  enlarge  their  di- 
mensions accordingly. 

The  growth  of  trees  is  retarded  or  increased  by 
the  same  causes  which  retai^  or  increase  the 
growth  of  grasses  and  grains.    If  apple,  pear  ot 
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cherry  trees  are  left  to  grow  without  manure  or 
culture,  they  do  not  grow  faster  than  Indian  com 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Weeds,  mateB  and 
oufihes  take  away  the  moisture  and  nutritious 
particles  of  the  soil,  just  as  they  do  from  com 
and  rye.    In  a  word,  their  growth  is  blasted. 

Nothinff  is  more  common  than  for  one  tree  or 
plant  to  blast  another  bv  abstracting  its  moisture 
and  nourishment,  and  by  obstructing  its  light. 
Notice  the  little  trees  growing  in  the  vicinit]^  and 
shade  of  larger  ones.  We  all  know  how  quickly 
weeds  and  grasses  blast  Indian  corn  by  absorbing 
the  moisture  and  manure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 
If  we  wisht  therefore,  to  raise  an  orchard  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  we  have  only  to  treat  it 
precisely  as  we  do  a  cornfield.  The  trees  must 
nave  a  nursery-treatment  until  they  attain  to  a 
middling  size.  Neither  weeds,  grass,  nor  any 
other  plants,  should  be  allowed  to  grow  near  them 
or  in  the  sane  field.  The  trees  should  every  year 
be  manured  with  rich  oonipost.,  and  kept  well 
plowed  and  hoed.  They  will  then  have  nothing 
to  impede  their  growth,  and  will  rapidly  attain  to 
a  larffe  size.  An  orchard  treated  like  an  Indian 
cornfield,  where  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  are  ex- 
pected, would  be  none  too  well  to  experience  the 
full  benefit  of  the  agricultural  art,  as  it  may  be 
known  at  the  present  time.  Under  such  a  treat* 
ment  they  will  attain  to  a  greater  size  in  seven 
years  than  in  twenty,  where  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves in  an  ordinary  soil,  to  contend  with  weeds, 
grasses  and  bushes  of  all  descriptions.  Mind  it 
where  you  will,  those  apple  trees  which  grow 
near  houses  and  bams,  where  the  soil  is  the  rich- 
est of  any  part  of  the  farm,  always  grow  rapidly, 
yield  fruit  abundantly,  and  of  the  largest  size. 
Never  be  afraid  of  msjung  the  soil  too  rich ;  the 
richest  new  land  has  never  been  found  too  much 
so  for  fruit  trees.  Any  land  which  is  good  for 
Indian  com,  rye  and  wheat,  is  good  for  an  orch- 
ard of  apple  trees.  But  avoid  low,  wet,  clayey 
land,  or  land  adapted  to  marsh  grasses.  It  is 
neither  congenial  to  the  tree  nor  die  fruit.  Peo- 
ple are  so  much  accustomed  to  seeing  orchards 
grow  in  a  slow  way,  without  manure  or  cultiva- 
tion, that  they  are  discouraged  from  planting 
them.  Their  patience  is  taxed  too  severely.  In 
f^eneral  they  see  the  trees  srowing,  or  rather  ex- 
isting, twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  before  they 
attain  even  to  a  middling  sixe,  whereas  thrifty 
nursery  trees  three  years  of  age,  set  in  a  genial 
soil,  may  easily  be  made  to  yield  fruit  in  good 
quantity  in  four  years  more.  Many  trees  in  a 
genial  soil  grow  as  rapidly  as  Indian  com.  They 
will  show  as  great  a  length  of  stem,  in  the  same 
time.  If  you  wish  to  raise  a  large  tree  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  you  must  give  it  as  much  food  and 
drink  as  it  wants,  in  the  same  way  that  you  raise 
a  large  calf  or  a  lai^e  turkey.  Urink,  especial- 
ly, is  everything  to  a  tree,  and,  nothing  else  should 
absorb  it.  To  serve  them  riffhtly,  they  should, 
in  a  dry  time,  be  watered  artinciaily. 

Ru2AL  Abts. 

FravideMe,  B.  i.,  July  1, 1858. 


White  Winter  Flint  Wheat. — ^A  specimen 
before  us  from  Mr.  Edwin  Toweb  is  very  fine 
indeed ;  the  berries  are  large,  plump  and  clear. 
It  was  raised  on  his  grounds  at  South  Hingham, 


and  at  the  rate  of  thirty-tico  bushels  per  acre. 
Such  wheat  is  well  worth  (2,50  a  bushel  for  seed. 
Fifty-Jive  dollars  an  acre,  beside  the  straw,  is  a 
good  product.  We  are  quite  confident  that  our 
people  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  crop.  A  single  acre  of  wheat  like  this  on 
one  of  our  small  New  England  farms  is  an  item 
of  importance  to  the  family,  as  it  would  leave  the 
cash  usually  expended  for  fiour  to  pay  taxes  or 
grocery  bills. 

.^br  th€  NewBngkmd  Farmtr, 
MOVmO  FOWBB  Ol*  MO^^SBB. 

An  ''old  subscriber*'  asks  whether  oxen  can  be 
advantageously  used  in  the  mowing  field  for  the 
cutting  of  grass  ?  I  think  not,  when  horses  can 
be  had,  because  horses  are  more  conveniently 
guided,  and  are  more  expeditious  in  their  move- 
ments. On  a  neighbors  farm  I  have  seen  a 
KetchunCs  Mower  operated  for  several  years  by 
ox-power,  and  my  impression  has  been,  it  was 
not  the  best  of  power  for  this  purpose.^  It. will 
do  when  no  better  can  be  had,  but  it  is  not  a 
power  to  be  recommended.  So  habituated  are 
many  of  our  farmers  to  the  labor  of  the  ox,  that 
they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  anything  being 
done  without  them.  It  is  fair  to  say,  that  a  pair 
of  horses  will  move  one-third  faster  than  oxen, 
and  that  the  driver  can  be  better  accommodated, 
when  sitting  upon  the  machine,  than  by  being  on 
foot  by  the  side  of  the  oxen.  When  thus  on  the 
machine,*  he  can  better  adapt  it  to  unevenness  of 
surface  or  any  obstraction  that  may  be  in  the 
way ;  for  very  few  of  our  fields  are  so  completely 
even  and  smooth,  as  not  to  need  tliese  precau- 
tions. 

The  best  mowing  I  have  witnessed  has  been 
done  by  AUen's  Machine.  This  moves  with  com- 
parative ease  of  draft  and  without  clogging.  It 
will  cut  a  swath  full  four  feet  wide,  and  when  the 
team  moves  at  the  rate  of  ^three  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  an  acre  an  hour 
can  be  completea,  leaving  sufficient  time  for  rest 
and  repairs.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other 
machines  will  not  do  equally  well — ^I  only  speak 
of  what  I  have  actually  witnessed.  *• 

Sept.  4, 1858. 

B8BXX  AGBIOUIiTTTBAIt  BOCIET7. 

The  records  of  this  time-honored  Association 

show  that  the  office  of  President  has  been  holden 

as  follows :  by 

T.  Ftekeriog,  fh>m  1818  to  1838 10  yean. 

F.  Howes,  from  182B  to  1881 8  " 

E.  Moaely,  from  1831  to  1886 6  " 

J.  H.  Duncan,  from  1886  to  1889 8  « 

J.  Klttridge,  from  1880  to  1841 2  <« 

L.  SaltonstaU,  from  1841  to  1845 4  " 

J.  W.  Proctor,  from  1845  to  1888 7  " 

M.  MeweU,  from  1862  to  1866 4  " 

R.  S.  Faji  from  1860  to  1858 .2  «< 

40  yean. 

Of  whom  Messrs.  Duncan,  Proctor  and  Fay 
still  live.  Its  vested  fund  exceeds  (10,000,  and 
it  has  an  experimental  farm,  valued  at  (6,000. 
Few  societies  have  been  more  faithful  to  theii 
trust — long  may  it  prosper. 
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IJSTTXB  FBOM  MB.  BBOVT'N. 

Newport,  N.  H,,  Aug.  12,  1858. 

Deab  Sir  :*— Descending  from  the  Frances- 
town  range  of  hills,  I  passed  through  portions  of 
Deering,  Antrim,  Hillsborough,  Washington  and 
Goshen,  to  this  place.  Newport  is  the  shire  town 
of  Sullivan  county,  has  its  Ck)urt-Hou8e  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  flourish- 
ing town.  The  New  Hampshire  Argus  and  Spec- 
tator is  published  here  by  Messrs.  Carleton  & 
Harvey,  and  the  "Sugar  River  Bank''  issues  its 
handsome  notes  for  value  received.  This  town 
was  the  residence  of  Gov.  Mbtgalf  during  the 
time  he  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  is 
so  now  of  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  a  member 
of  Congress  for  two  terms  from  this  district,  and 
subsequently  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Wash- 
ington. The  village  nestles  among  the  hills  which 
surround  it,  and  is  skirted  on  its  southwest  bor- 
ders by  beautiful  meadows  through  which  flow 
the  waters  of  three  distinct  streams,  each  bearing 
the  name  of  Sugar  River.  These  streams  unite 
near  the  village,  and  then  the  waters  go  on  their 
way  through  the  town  of  Claremont  to  the  Con- 
necticut river. 

The  soil  in  this  town  is  of  three  kinds ;  dUuvial 
on  the  borders  of  the  streams,  forming  rich  and 
fertile  meadows ;  back  of  these  more  dry  and 
graveUf/,  and  moist  and  cold  on  the  hills  and  more 
elevated  parts.  Some  of  these  lands  arc  cultiva- 
ted by  skilful  fanners,  and  afibrd  all  the  substan- 
tial comforts  of  life.  Fine  horses,  working  oxen 
and  beef  cattle  are  raised  here,  while  other  pro- 
ducts in  various  portions  of  the  town,  are  mutton, 
wool  and  butter.  Farmers  in  this  region  have 
not  yet  introduced  the  culture  of  roots  for  feed- 
ing to  stock,  and  moeft  of  them,  I  think,  do  not 
appreciate  their  value  for  this  purpose.  I  once 
had  strong  prejudices  against  the  use  of  roots  for 
cattle,  unless  it  were  for  a  period  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fattening,  and  it  was  only  by  careful  read- 
ing and  observation,  added  to  actual  experiment, 
that  I  became  convinced  that  my  prejudices  were 
not  well  founded.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  far- 
mers of  New  England,  with  little  or  no  more  labor 
than  they  now  bestow  upon  their  farms,  can 
double  their  capacity  for  keeping  stock,  by  the 
graducd  introduction  of  root  crops, — and  that  when 
the  stock  is  doubled  in  amount,  their  profits  wiU 
be  equally  increased !  I  have  often  expressed  this 
opinion  before. 

Nicholas  Riddle,  distinguished  as  he  was  as 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Bank, 
vas  a  better  farmer,  than  financier.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  penonal  beauty,  of  the  most  acute 
observation  and  of  versatile  talent.  His  manners 
were  winning,  his  voice  full,  rich  and  melodious, 
and  he  possessed  such  a  just  combination  of  grace- 
ftil  ease  and  dignity  as  to  attract  persons  of  all 


classes  to  himself,  without  any  apparent  effort  on 
his  part.  Such  is  the  account  of  him  given  me 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  Commodore  Stewart, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  boy  and  man,  during 
the  whole  of  his  life.  In  England,  such  a  person 
would  not  only  be  competent  to  judge  of  what  he 
saw,  but  would  be  at  once  favored  with  every 
possible  facility  for  investigating  any  subject  of 
his  inquiry. 

In  an  address  of  his  delivered  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Agricultural  Society  in  1842,  he  made 
the  following  interesting  and  important  remarks : 
— *'It  is  strange  how  things  so  lowly  acquire 
national  importance.  77ie  best  farming  is  that 
which  will  give  the  greatest  mass  of  sustenance  to 
animals — since  the  less  land  required  for  animals, 
the  more  can  we  give  for  the  maintenance  of 
human  beings.  That  fine  farming  region,  Eng- 
land, had  reached  the  limit  of  its  power  of  sup- 
porting animals — since  it  turned  to  the  root  cul- 
ture it  has  more  than  doubled  or  quadrupled  its 
power,  and  now,  odd  as  the  mingling  of  such  dis- 
similar notions  may  seem,  it  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say,  that  England's  power  is  based 
upon  its  iroTi,  its  coal,  and  TURNIPS.''  I  am 
aware  that  the  English  farmer  possesses  advan- 
tages that  we  do  not,  in  the  mildness  of  his 
climate,  which  saves  to  him  most  of  the  expense 
which  we  must  incur  in  harvesting  and  housing 
roots.  Still,  however,  I  am  confident  that  an  in- 
telligent and  certain  progress  in  profits,  will  re- 
quire us  to  Tesort  to  the  cultivation  of  root  crops. 
The  expense  heretofore  attendant  upon  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  materially  lessened  by  imple- 
ments better  adapted  to  their  culture,  and  by  the 
experience  to  be  gained  in  the  production  of  a 
succession  of  crops.  The  opinions  expressed  by 
Judge  French  on  this  matter,  since  his  agricul- 
tural tour  in  England,  strongly  confirm  those 
which  I  had  formed.  A  portion  of  the  soil  here^ 
as  in  all  the  towns  of  New  England,  is  well  adap- 
ted to  the  common  flat  turnip,  the  ruta  baga,  car- 
rot, red  and  white  beet,  parsnip  and  mangel  wurt- 
zel,  and  the  climate  is  also  favorable  to  each. 

The  country  through  which  I  travel  presents 
quite  an  unusual  appearance  now  in  consequence 
of  the  great  amount  of  grass  remaining  uncut. 
The  cloudy  and  damp  weather,  rather  than  a  large 
amount  of  rain,  has  prevented  the  cut  grass  from 
drying,  so  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  upland  or 
English  crop,  and  most  of  the  meadows,  are  now 
standing,  while  much  that  is  secured  was  out  from 
three  to  ten  days  in  the  process  of  curing.  The 
haying  season  has  been  one  of  care  and  anxiety 
to  the  farmer ;  he  could  not  secure  the  crop,  and 
he  could  not  leave  it  to  engage  in  other  labor,  so 
that  the  cost  of  securing  what  he  has  got  has 
been  double  of  that  necessary  in  good  weather. 
Hay  will  be  abundant,  but  the  quality  inferior 
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compared  with  that  laid  up  in  dryer  and  wanner 
seasons. 

It  is  not  intended  as  a  compliment  to  New 
Hampshire,  I  suppose,  when  it  is  said  that  it  is  a 
good  State  to  emigrate yram.  Better  would  it  be 
for  thousands  who  stray  to  regions  of  gold,  or 
even  to  those  of  less  glitter  and  pretension,  if 
they  would  settle  in  New  Hampshire  and  feed 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  or  cultivate  its  rich 
valleys,  or  rear  hardy  and  intelligent  boys  and 
girls  to  become  the  future  glory  and  strength  of 
their  country.  I  meet  no  more  sensible,  indepen- 
dent and  hospitable  people  anywhere  than  I  find 
in  the  Granite  State, — and  if  there  is  any  scarcity 
of  the  gentler  sex  in  the  Bay  State,  I  commend 
the  girls  up  here  to  the  respectful  consideration 
of  those  young  bachelors  who  are  seeking  a  yoke 
fellow  **down  in  your  parts."      Simon  Brown. 

Jod.  Nournej  Esq, 


BESTOBATIOir  OF  EXHAU8TXD  SOILS. 

The  terra,  warn  out  soil^  is  of  common  use,  and 
still  no  such  soil  ever  existed.  Any  soil  which 
has  ever  been  fertile,  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
60  again,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  new 
material^  but  only  by  altering  the  condition  of. 
the  soil's  constituents,  by  presentiog  conditions 
analogous  to  those  which  Nature  has  always  used 
to  render  soils  fertile.  All  soils  are  made  up  of 
powdered  rocks,  rendered  fine  by  the  vanous 
operations  of  nature,  and  composed  only  of  the 
constituents  of  rocks  and  such  other  deposits  as 
under  peculiar  circumstances  may  be  received 
£rom  the  atmosphere — such  as  carbon,  from  its 
solidification  in  plant  life  by  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
intermixed  with  which  it  is  held  in  suspension. 

Neither  the  presence,  however,  of  all  the  pri- 
maries requirea  for  plant  life  in  a  soil,  nor  indeed 
of  all  the  primaries  in  nature,  will  insure  plant- 
growth.  The  condition  of  these  primaries,  and 
not  their  presence  alone,  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful vegetation.  When  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  known  as  soil,  have  been  many  times  in 
plant  form  and  return  again  to  the  soil,  then 
those  portions  are  rendered  capable  of  forming 
parts  of  such  vegetable  growths  as  men  and  ani- 
mals now  require,  and  when  these  are  removed 
from  the  soil  by  the  continuous  removal  of  crops, 
it  will  then  cease  to  be  fertile  until  new  portions 
are  progressed  bv  the  same  or  other  means.  At 
the  same  time  all  may  know  by  the  help  of  the 
chemist,  that  the  constituents  of  many  soils,  for 
the  time  barren,  are  the  same  as  those  of  fertile 
soils,  by  name,  but  differing  only  in  condition. 
The  whole  soil,  from  the  eiurth's  surface  to  the 
undecomposed  rocks  below,  as  a  rule,  contains 
the  constituents  of  plants,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  said  to  be  worn  <nd,  but  requiring  the  progres- 
sion ot  a  portion  of  these  constituents,  vix.,  an 
alteration  in  condition,  before  they  are  available 
to  plants. 

Considering  the  earth's  surface  then  as  an 
endless  or  inexhaustible  source  of  raw  material, 
from  which  plants  may  be  created,  it  only  remains 
to  ascertain  the  means  of  placing  these  raw  ma- 


terials in  proper  condition  for  assimilation,  and 
we  have  a  method  for  restoring  what  are  usually 
called  warn  aut  saUe*  What  changes  must  occur 
in  the  particles  of  the  soil  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  condition,  so  as  to  insure  their 
appropriation  in  plant  life!'  It  is  evident  that  at 
least, these  particles  must  be  rendered  soluble  in 
water;  thus  silexis  onlv  soluble  after  its  chemical 
combination  with  an  alkali,  and  indeed  every  con- 
stituent requires  some  cbanffe  before  it  can  be 
used  as  the  food  of  plants.  £et  us  see  what  pro- 
bably occurs  in  fallow  soils,  or  those  bearing  no 
crops :  the  circulation  of  atmosphere  between  the 
partioies,  (and  there  can  be  no  chemical  changes 
without  such  condition)  deposits  upon  the  cold 
surface  of  every  particle  a  thin  film  of  water, 
which  being  thus  extended,  takes  up  carbonio 
acid,  increasing  its  power  as  a  solvent,  and  by 
dissolving  minute  portions  from  the  surfaces  of 
particles,  open  these  prison  houses  and  permit 
new  constituents  to  be  affected  in  turn  by  new 
potions  of  carbonated  water,  which  upon  the 
receipt  of  each  ingredient  thus  freed  from  their 
resting-places,  is  rendered  capable  of  freeing  an- 
other oy  chemical  change,  until  in  course  of  time 
the  land  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  its  own 
constituents  in  a  progressed  condition.  All  this 
progressed  plant-food  is  slightly  soluble  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  in  this  way  bare  fal- 
lows, as  they  are  called,  imitate  vegetable  growth 
by  prop;ressing  plant  constituents.  Do  we  not 
see  this  operation  continuously  going  on  in 
nature?  and  should  not  the  art  of  the  Agricul- 
turist be  to  avail  of  such  natural  laws  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  fallows  in  a  more  rapid  manner?  We 
claim  that  this  may  be  done  so  as  to  cause  a 
single  year  to  represent  the  effSscts  of  a  century ; 
every  particle^  soil,  if  viewed  through  a  micro- 
scope, imitates  in  appearance  the  rock  from 
whence  it  came,  and  its  analysis  will  show  the 
same  constituents ;  nature's  laws  debridised  the 
rock  and  gave  us  the  particle,  it  becomes  our 
business  to  facilitate  the  continuation  of  the  ope- 
ration of  these  laws  on  the  particle,  to  insure  its 
still  further  division  and  consequent  exposure 
and  change  of  condition  of  its  constituents. 

Some  of  the  so  called  barren  soils  of  Massachu- 
setts being  coarse  pebbles  and  gravel,  contain 
the  same  primaries  as  do  the  fine  soils  of  the 
Miami  YaUy,  but  are  the  conditions  of  these 
constituents  alike  ?  And  will  the  ordinaryjanaly" 
sis  offered  by  chemists  who  are  incapable  of  re- 
cognizing these  conditions,  show  any  difference 
between  the  two  soils,  the  one  fertile  the  other 
barren  ?  Will  a  cabbage  grow  upon  a  granite 
rock  ?  And  does  not  ws  rock  contain  all  the 
inorganic  constituents  required  by  the  cabbage? 
Will  it  grow  in  the  powder  of  this  rock,  if  finely 
ground,  until  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric influence  and  proper  state  of  humidity  for 
so  long  a  time,  as  to  free  portions  of  its  constitu- 
ents and  progress  them  lor  plant  use  ?  Would 
not  the  powder  of  the  flpranite  rock  placed  imme- 
diately over  an  under-arain  exhibit  these  condi- 
tions in  a  single  year  ?  We  answer  yes :  and  we 
say  fearlessly  that  many  soils  which  are  compara- 
tively barren  for  want  of  progression,  may  be 
rendered  fertile  by  thoroush  draining  and  subsoil 
plowing,  if  left  in  bare  mllow,  but  that  until  a 
portion  of  the  cpnstituents  be  so  acted  upon,  the 
continued  change  will  be  comparatively  slow, 
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hence  the  necessity  for  adding  to  soils  suddenly 
placed  in  a  condition  for  restoration,  such  mate- 
rials as  fertilizers,  as  'will  furnish  all  that  may  be 
required  by  the  growing  crop  if  to  be  removed 
from  the  surface.  Under  sucn  circumstances  the 
progressed  portion, *freed  from  the  particles  of 
soil,  are  not  removed  by  the  crop,  while  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  materially  hastens  the  continued 
development ;  the  amount  of  moisture  and  gases 
sent  coursing  from  the  soil  into  and  through  the 
plants,  causes  the  reception  by  the  earth  of  new 
portions  from  the  atmosphere,  while  the  decay 
and  solution  of  the  roots  of  plants  in  the  soil 
leave  new  openings  for  atmospheric  ingress  and 
ensure  the  deposit  of  the  primaries  yielded  up  by 
the  decay  of  the  roots.  Therefore,  we  say  that 
worn  out  soils  may  be  restored  in  degree  by 
continued  or  frequent  disturbance ;  the  restora- 
tion will  take  place  to  a  still  greater  depth  and 
much  more  perfectly,  as  well  as  in  much  less 
time,  by  under-drains  and  sub-soil  plowing,  even 
with  a  bare  fallow  surface ;  still  more  rapidly  if 
crops  be  grown  upon  the  surface  and  plowed  into 
the  soil ;  more  rapidly  still,  where  well  chosen 
fertilizing  materials  are  used  to  supply  the  wants 
of  current  crops,  so  that  the  soil  may  aggregate 
quantities  of  progressed  pabulum,  as  have  the 
soils  of  the  Miami  Valley  compared  with  those 
soils  of  Massachusetts  which  are  barren,  al- 
though having  the  same  constituents  differently 
conditioned.  • 

From  whence  came  the  soils  of  the  Miami 
Valley  ?  Have  they  not  been  deposited  by  water 
courses,  after  having  been  brougnt  from  the  sur- 
face of  particles  as  fast  as  freed  by  the  processes 
we  have  before  enumerated?  Has  not  every 
particle  of  this  finely  divided  soil  in  turn  been 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  to  ihoisture,  to  car- 
bonic acid,  and  to  contact  with  every  other  con- 
stituent of  soils,  so  that  it  has  availed  of  all 
Nature's  laws,  chemical  or  otherwise,  and  the 
whole  mass  may  now  be  viewed  not  only  as  a 
more  perfect  mechanical  debridation  of  such  soils 
as  those  as  are  barren  in  Massachusetts,  but  also 
as  the  representative  of  the  progressed  condition 
consequent  upon  all  changes  which  natural  law 
is  capable  of  producing  ? 

From  what  we  have  said,  can  it  be  difficult  for 
any  farmer  to  choose  a  method  for  the  restora- 
tion of  soils  ?  If  his  means  are  adequate  let  him 
under-drain,  thoroughly  sub-soil  and  surface- 
plow  to  the  required  depths,  and  add  fertilizing 
materials  chosen  from  the  more  progressed  sourc- 
es to  supply  his  crops,  ^vhile  his  soil  is  rapidly 
augmenting  in  value.  If  he  is  located  in  a  part 
of  the  countrr  where  the  market  demands  noth- 
ing but  special  crops,  then  let  him  use  less  amount 
of  fertilizing  material  and  plow  under  a  variety 
of  quick  growing  crops,  so  that  all  the  pabulum 
elevated  from  the  sub-soil  may  be  deposited  in 
the  surface-soil  for  future  use,  and  continue  this 
treatment  for  one  or  more  years,  until  his  soil  is 
capable  of  raising  mazimum  quantities  of  the 
special  crops  his  market  requires  at  a  minimum 
cost ;  the  after  culture  of  such  soil  will  be  less 
expensive  than  that  of  a  merely  ordinary  good 
soil,  while  for  all  time  his  heirs  will  benefit  by 
hisjudicious  commencement. 

Farmers  who  have  not  sufficient  capital  for  such 
outlay,  must  be  content  to  benafit  in  degree,  by 
adopting  bo  much  of  the  truths  we  have  set  forth. 


as  within  their  means ;  they  should  first  be  sure 
to  locate  where  the  requirements  of  the  soil  are 
within  their  ability  to  perform  all  the  necessary 
manipulations,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  con- 
stituents ;  thus  a  farmer  without  means  for  un- 
der-draining and  subsoil  plowing,  cannot  locate 
on  a  clay  farm  with  profit,  nor  can  he  cultivate  a 
more  sandy  soil  with  equal  profit,  with  him  who 
can  avail  of  these  appliances.  He  who  plows  a 
clay  soil  not  underdrained,  .to  the  depth  of  only 
six  inches,  Itnd  who  uses  no  fertilizing  materials 
but  those  made  upon  his  farm,  voluntarily  places 
himself  in  a  position  to  be  the  slave  of  his  store- 
keeper. Let  those  who  would  repudiate  these 
doctrines,  read  our  articles  on  "Underdraining^ 
and  "Subsoil  Plowing,"  and  they  may  learn  that 
there  are  farms  where  drought  is  never  felt; 
where  meadows  never  run  out ;  where  blight  and 
disease  are  less  frequent ;  and  that  in  no  case 
where  the  drains  are  properly  constructed  has 
the  investment  ever  proved  unprofitable. — Work' 
ing  FaTtner, 

OVXB-SATING. 

How  many  people  eat  to  make  it  even.  All 
the  butter  is  gone,  but  the  bread  is  not  quite 
eaten,  so  another  piece  of  butter  is  taken ;  but  it 
was  too  much,  and  the  bread  has  given  out ! 

How  many  a  time  has  the  reader  eaten  some 
remnant  on  his  plate,  not  because  he  wanted  it, 
but  to  prevent  its  being  wasted !  How  often  have 
you  eaten  as  much  as  you  wanted,  and  were  about 
pushing  back  from  the  table,  when  very  unex- 

Sectedly  a  new  dish,  or  splendid-looking  pudding, 
umpling,  or  pie,  is  presented,  and  you  immedi- 
ately "set  to,"  and  oefore  you  are  done,  have 
eaten  almost  as  much  bulk  as  you  had  done  be- 
fore. 

Many  a  time  have  you  gone  down  to  the  table, 
not  only  without  an  appetite,  but  with  almost  a 
feeling  of  aversion  to  food ;  and  yet  you  tasted 
this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  and  before  you  were 
aware  of  it,  you  had  "made  out"  a  considerable 
supper ! 

All  these  practices  are  wasteful,  hurtful  and 
beastly — no,  we  recall  that ;  we  are  doing  Mr. 
Pig  an  injustice ;  for,  like  all  other  respectable 
animals,  when  he  "is  done,"  he  "quits" — a  thing 
which  rational  man  seldom  does. — HaXCs  Journal 
of  Health, 

IJSrVEBTXiD  POSTS. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Farmer  appears 
one  of  those  singular  productions — ^the  fruit  of 
imagination — ^that  are  sure  as  the  Lake  tides, 
(which  I  am  informed  do  occur,)  to  find  their 
way  into  the  publications  of  the  day.  "Ashfield 
Farmer"  informs  us  that  he  was  induced  to  try 
the  plan  of  inverted  posts  and  stakes,  and  that 
he  soon  had  occasion  to  inquire  why  the  top  end 
of  stakes  should  rot  so  much  quicker  than  the 
butt.  There  was  no  difference  in  favor  of  or 
against  inverted  posts.  What  made  tiie  differ* 
ence  in  the  stakes  and  none  in  the  posts  ? 

Now  whatever  the  conclusions  deduced  by  the 
"Ashfield  Farmer"  from  his  experience  and  ob- 
servations, my  own  conclusions,  alter  the  careful 
observations  of  a  long  life^time,  are  deddedly  in 
favor  of  inverted  posts.  Let  me  mefttion  one 
fact :  m  1802,  my  rather,  then  a  resident  of  Taun- 
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ton,  Mass.,  having  occasion  to  set  a  pair  of  bar- 
posts,  cut  a  swamp  white  oak  of  proper  size  to 
split,  and  set  one  of  the  halves  in  tne  ground, 
upright,  as  it  grew,  and  the  other  inverted.  The 
result  was  as  follows :  Some  thirty  years  a^o,  I 
helped  my  father  replace  the  upright  one  with  a 
chestnut  post;  which,  also,  some  three  years 
ago  when  1  visited  Taunton,  had  given  place  to 
one  of  cedar ;  while  the  inverted  post  was  appar- 
ently as  sound  as  forty  years  ago. 

The  same  has  also  been  ooserved  of  wood 
stacked  up  to  season ;  the  inverted  will  be  well- 
seasoned,  while  the  other  is  heavy  and  inclined 
to  rot.  I  have  examined  many  stakes  in  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  and  have  always  found  the  in- 
verted stakes  in  the  soundest  condition,  and  be- 
lieve ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  reasonable 
men,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  such 
as  have  been  set -five  years  or  more,  will  become 
converts  to  the  inverted  system,  the  "Ashfield 
Farmer^  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  So 
thinks  ZiNA  RoUND.  Neoada,  Wis,^  May,  1858. — 
Wis.  Farmer. 

/br  the  New  Engtand  Witnmtr* 
▲BOUT  MB.  MXOHI'S  SABMINa. 
BY  HENBT  F.  FSSNCH. 

"Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi" — as  he  is  pleased  to  write 
himself  down  on  the  title-page  of  his  pamphlet, 
'^How  to  farm  profitably,  particularly  on  heavy 
days" — Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi  has  his  farm  of  170 
acres,  all  underdrained  with  tiles,  all  also  under- 
laid with  iron  pipes,  at  **Tiptree  Hall,"  in  Essex 
county,  in  the  southeast  part  of  England,  about 
forty  miles  from  London. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi  drains  his  land  from  four  to 
five  feet  deep,  and  then  by  help  of  a  cistern  of 
80,000  gallons,  and  a  steam  engine,  irrigates  his 
green  crops  in  summer,  by  forcing  liquid  manure 
into  each  field  through  the  iron  pipes,  and  dis- 
tributing it  by  means  of  hose  over  the  growing 
rye,  grass,  clover,  beans,  vetches  and  turnips. 
The  sheriff  is  n6t  such  a  blockhead  as  to  suppose 
that  draining  and  irrigation  cannot  be  necessary 
on  the  same  land.  Taking  out  the  cold  water 
in  spring,  and  putting  on  water  in  dry  times, 
seems  to  him  as  consistent  as  it  does  for  a  man 
to  drink  in  a  hot  summer  day,  though  he  may 
have  got  out  of  the  river  when  he  fell  through 
the  ice  the  winter  before. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi  raises  about  40  bushels  of 
wheat,  56  bushels  of  barley,  and  88  bushels  of 
oats  to  the  acre,  as  he  states,  no  doubt  with 
truth,  for  average  crops. 

I  had  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Mechi,  in  Lon- 
don, last  summer,  and  I  visited  Tiptree  Hall, 
and  I  afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
'* Sheriff  of  London"  rolling  through  the  city  in 
his  coach,  in  splendid  state,  with  horses  and 
footmen  blazing  with  gold,  and  I  had  the  curios- 
ity, also,  to  peep  into  his  shop,  where  he  made  his 
fortune  by  his  trade  of  manufiftcturing  dressing- 
cases  and  the  like. 


The  Sheriff  is  "a  good  fellow"  every  way, 
full  of  life  and  kindly  feeling,  a  good  sheriff,  no 
doubt,  and  a  good  farmer.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few,  who  rise  from  low  condition  to  be  the 
companions  of  Lords  and  Nobles,  in  old  England, 
and  he  has  done  it  by  having  in  him  a  good  deal 
of  what  we  call  "go  ahead." 

The  land  at  Tiptree  Hall  was  a  hard,  sterile, 
water-logged  clay,  for  the  most  part,  and  Mr. 
Mechi  has  brought  it  by  "high-farming"  to  the 
height  of  productiveness.  He  says,  "As  a  gen- 
eral estimate,  you  cannot  effectually  improve  stiff 
land  under  £25  ($125)  per  acre  ;  your  drainage 
will  cost  you  £6  ($30,)  fallowing,  levelling,  sub- 
soiling,  &c.,  £7  ($35 ;)  a  good  heavy  manuring, 
£7  J  lime  or  chalk,  £5." 

Will  this  sort  of  farming  pay  ?  Mr.  Mechi  says 
it  does  pay  him,  and  he  enunciates  this  as  his 
principle,  that  ^hohcAwer  does  not  pay  in  agri- 
culture is  not  an  improvement^*  and  he  shows  by 
his  balance  sheet,  with  carefully  kept  accounts, 
that  his  farming  pays  handsomely. 

Will  such  farming  pay  in  New  England  ?  I  think 
it  will  not,  at  present  prices  of  labor  and  pro- 
duce. Produce  is  higher  and  labor  much  lower  in 
England  than  in  America,  and  this  makes  the 
difference  which  men  who  insist  upon  our  copy- 
ing English  farming,  without  understanding  it, 
overlook.  Mr.  Mechi's  example  is  constantly 
held  up  for  our  imitation,  as  if  it  followed  of 
course,  that  what  is  profitable  there  must  prove 
so  here. 

Now,  professing  myself  an  advocate  for  "high 
farming"  and  deep  farming,  and  especially  for 
draining,  which  is  Mr.  Mechi's  first  command- 
ment, I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  for  under- 
laying my  fSurm  with  liquid  manure  pipes  in  this 
cold  country,  where  nature  imposes  many  ob- 
stacles unknown  In  the  south  of  England. 

A  few  figures  will  show  where  Mr.  Mechi 
would  find  his  balance,  if  we  substitute  American 
prices  of  labor  and  products,  instead  of  English 
prices. 

On  the  very  soil  at  Uptree  Hall,  I  inquired  of 
laborers  and  of  the  steward  the  price  of  labor 
there.  *  The  answer  was  nine  shillings  ($2,25)  a 
week  for  a  man's  labor,  the  laborer  boarding  him- 
self. The  "Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture"  states 
the  price  in  1850,  in  Essex  county,  at  from  eight 
to  ten  shillings,  and  so  confirms  these  state* 
ments. 

Mr.  Mechi  states  the  "gross  expenses,  per 
acre,  on  the  whole  farm,"  to  be,  reduced  to  our 
currency,  $38,54,  of  which  the  items*  of  labor 
amount  to  $12,87. 

.  Now,  if  we  call  the  price  of  labor  here  93| 
cents  per  day,  we  have  it  just  twice  and  a  half  as 
much  as  at  Tiptree  Hall.  Then  call  the  labor 
per  acre,  twice  and  a  half  $12,87,  which   is 
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$32,18,  and  we  have  the  difference  of  $19,31  to 
be  added  to  his  ''gross  expenses  per  acre,"  which 
will  make  $57,85  instead  of  $38,54,  as  the  cost 
of  bestowing  the  same  labor  here  that  Mr.  Mechi 
bestows  there. 

Now,  to  show  that  it  wont  pay  to  spend  $57,85 
per  acre  even  for  such  crops  as  Mr.  Mechi  pro- 
duces, let  us  try  the  yalue  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket of  his  best  crops.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats 
are  the  profitable  standard  crops  that  bring  in 
the  money  in  England.  They  are  called  white 
crops,  and  rarely  are  raised  twice  in  succession 
on  the  same  field.  A  green  crop  of  turnips,  clo- 
Ter,  rye,  grass  or  the  like,  usually  follows  a  white 
crop,  so  that  when  we  estimate  the  yalue  of  the 
wheat,  barley  and  oat  crop,  we  give  far  more  than 
the  average  value  of  all  the  crops.  Taking  Mr. 
Mechi's  crops  as  he  gives  them,  and  the  prices 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  August  14,  1858, 
we  have : 

40biuhelsofvlMtat$l,S& 450,00 

MbuBhelfl  of  barley  ftt      66 85,40 

SSbcubelBofoatoat  60 .44,00 

We  have  seen  that  if  Mr.  Mechi  paid  Ameri- 
can prices  for  labor,  each  of  these  crops  would 
cost  him  $57,85,  and  if  he  sold  them  at  Ameri- 
can prices,  he  would  soon  be  seen  coming  out  of 
the  smallest  end  of  the  horn,  instead  of  being 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  as  we  hope  he  may  be 
in  due  time. 

This  is  written,  not  to  discourage  good  culti- 
vation, but  to  show  the  folly  of  following  Eng- 
lish leaders  in  agriculture,  blindfold. 

Mr.  Mechi  includes  in  his  expenses,  tithes, 
church  rates,  rent  of  land,  and  the  little  items, 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.  We  may 
make  less  or  more  money  than  he,  by  investing 
largely  in  improvements,  but  there  is  no  parallel 
between  us.  We  pay  the  laborer  his  full  share 
of  the  profits,  often  more.  In  England,  he  gets 
only  enough  to  keep  him  from  starving.  There 
land  and  its  products  are  dear,  while  here  both 
are  comparatively  cheap. 

Good  farming,  intelligent  fi&rming,  in  both 
countries,  will  show  a  good  balance  sh^et,  but 
Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi's  accounts  need  some  ''varia- 
tion for  this  latitude**  and  longitude.  We  may 
do  as  weU  as  he  is  doing,  but  not  in  the  same 
way.  He  does  not  state  the  price  he  pays  for 
labor,  by  the  day  or  week,  but  he  gives  such 
items  as  this,  which  shows  how  well  the  laborer 
fares : — "Cutting  drains  in  stiff,  tile  clays,  4  feet 
deep,  at  per  rod  or  pole,  including  placing  the 
pipes,  5itL^'  About  eleven  cents  per  rod  for  cut- 
ting a  ditch  4  feet  deep  in  stiff  clay,  and  placing 
the  drain  pipes  t  If  any  laborer  wants  a  job,  at 
double  that  price,  I  should  like  to  have  him  call 
on  me,  at  the  Pines.    I  believe  draining  will  pay 


me  at  double  such  prices,  but  some  of  Mr.  Me- 
chi's improvements  would  soon  ruin  me. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  American  farmers, 
especially  in  New  England,  err  more  than  in  with- 
holding capital  from  their  legitimate  business. 
Judicious  improvements  to  make  the  crops  large 
and  uniform,  to  put  them  beyond  tbe  common 
risks  of  wet  and  dry  seasons,  will  pay  better  than 
banks  and  railroads.  Thorough  draining,  deep 
culture,  and  heavy  manuring,  with  attention  to 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  will  make  farming  prof- 
itable, on  almost  any  land,  near  good  markets. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  August  16, 1858. 


TFECMB&ITT  OF  FUBB  MXSL 

Whatever  makes  the  air  impure  makes  the 
blood  impurer.  It  is  the  air  we  breathe  which 
purifies  tne  blood.  And  as,  if  the  water  we  use 
to  wash  our  clothing  is  dirt]^,  it  is  impossible  to 
wash  the  clothing  clean,  so  if  the  air  we  breathe 
is  impure,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  abstract  the 
impurities  from  tne  blood.  What,  then,  are 
some  of  the  more  prominent  things  which  render 
the  air  impure  ?  it  is'  the  nature  of  still  air  to 
become  impure.  Runnins  water  purifies  itself. 
Air  in  motion,  draughts  of  air,  are  self-purifiers. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  air  of  a  close  room  becomes 
impure.  Thus  it  is  that  dose  rooms  bring  con- 
sumption to  countless  thousands.  Hence  all 
rooms  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  a  con- 
stant draught  of  air  passing  through  them.  A 
man  of  oroinary  size  renders  a  hogshead  of  air 
unfit  for  breathing,  and  consumes  its  blood-puri- 

Sing  qualities,  every  hour.  Hence  sleeping  in 
ose  rooms,  even  though  alone,  or  sitting  for  a 
very  short  time  in  a  crowded  vehicle,  or  among 
a  larffe  assembly,  is  perfectly  corrupting  to  the 
blooa.  Close  bedrooms  make  the  graves  of  mul- 
titudes.—£raU'«  Book  on  CongumpUon, 


VIBN  AlTD  BOYa 


There  is  a  real  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  persons.  They  are  not  unlike  simply 
as  to  size  and  strength,  but  also  as  to  higner 
qualities.  A  true  man  is  manly,  a  boy  is  natu* 
rally  boyish.  '*When  I  became  a  man,"  says  Paul, 
"I  put  away  childish  things."  Some  individuals^ 
however,  in  the  shape  of  men,  are  as  little  given 
to  reflection — as  indiscreet  and  simple,  as  if  they 
wore  the  shape  of  children. 

Boys  are  designed  to  be  men,  and  men  they 
will  become,  if  they  are  properly  trained  and  ed* 
ucated,  and  do  themselves  justice,  but  if  not  so 
trained  and  educated,  and  are  reckless,  they  will 
only  ^ow  into  large  boys. 

It  IS  in  this  case  much  as  it  is  with  tadpoles. 
These  are  meant,  naturalists  teU  us,  to  be  irogs. 
The  Creator  so  intended  them.  But  if  shut  up 
and  excluded  from  the  liffht,  they  will  never  loae 
their  tails  and  become  frogs,  but  remain  more 
tadpoles. 

Thus  many  boys  never  become  men.  They 
continue  boys  in  intellect,  judgment  and  deport 
ment — shrunk,  dwmrfish  and  paralyzed, — ^inaep* 
arably  allied  to  "childish  things."  '*Show  thv« 
self  a  MAN,"  by  eschewing  wlwtever  is  puerile 
and  belittling. — Beligiout  McraUL 
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We  have  long  Noce  c««sod  to  entertain  any 
very  strong  doubtv  that  hnsking  corn,  or  a 
other  work,  may  not  eventually  be  aaaUted- 
not  entirely  accomplished — by  the  ud  of  mac 
nery.    But  aa  relates  to  ntost  of  the  operation* 
the  farm,  we  look  u[)on  that  of  iuiMijr  to  ba  among 
those  preaentingmsnydiffleultJBi  tobe  orercome. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  separating  the  ear  from 
tiie  stalk,  but  in  most  cases  it  leaves  it  with 
many  manipulations  to  be  performed  afterwards, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  has  yetbeei 
gained  by  the  use  of  machinery  in  this  item  of 
fknn  labor. 

Within  the  last  twelvemonths  we  have  looked 
at  half  a  doien  different  eontrivances  for  husk- 
ing, with  considerable  interest,  but  have  found 
nothing  among  them  all,  not  fairly  liable  to  pret- 
ty serious  objection*. 

The  machine  which  is  figured  above,  we  have 
only  seen  in  operation  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
and  cannot  now,  therefore,  do  more  in  present- 
ing it  to  our  reader*  than  to  allow  it*  inventor 
speak  for  himself.    He  says ; 

"This  machine  will  huak  com  of  any  aite,  ( 
the  stalk,  just  as  cut  from  the  ground. 

The  operator,  seated  on  the  machine,  holds, 
MfUh  the  Itft  hand,  the  ear  under  the  cutters,  and 
with  the  maltet.  A,  in  tht  right  haiid,  »tnkmg  the 
■hort  lever,  S,  doxomeardt,  cuts  the  ear  close  to 
the  first  row  of  kernels,  (the  cutters  being  in  con- 
tact or  close  together  when  they  descend,)  then 
striking  the  long  lever,  C,  ouheard,  the  ear  is 
pushed  entirely,  out  of  the  husk,  being  but  two 
motion* — first,  downward,  second,  outteard. 

It  husks  as  fast  aa  the  stalk*  are  placed  under 


the  cutters  ;  and  from  60  to  100  per  cent,  more 
com  can  be  husked  per  day,  with  this  machine, 
than  by  hand,  and  alt  severe  end  painful  hand- 
'-bor  entirely  avoided. 

The  iron  work  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  warranted  not  to  break  by  fair  uaage. 

Sixe  of  machine. — Height,  16  mohea  ;  length, 
Sinches)  width,  9  inches ;  and  weight  171b*," 

It  is  made  by  J.  PebkIks  &  Co.,  West  Kil- 
Dgl7>  Conn.,  and  sold,  singly,  for  |5,50. 


.Ar  McNni  AirioiMt  Ftrmitr. 

It  has  been  very  generally  considered  that  the 
_  raporation  of  any  fluid  is  a  cooling  process — that 
is,  that  vapor  always  takes  heat  from,  and  con- 
lequently  leaves  cooler,  the  body  which  generat«a 
t )  but  is  this  so  in  reality  ?    Let  u  '      ' 


the  hand  and  letting  it 
"     '■■    '    '  .  In 


firmation  of  this  tl 
placing  of  alcohol  o 


this  experiment,  it  ie 
cold,  but  does  nQ#  this  prove  that  e  certain  por- 
tion of  caloric  has  left  tne  band  and  united  with 
the  alcohol,  making  it  in  fact  warmer,  instead  o. 
colder  P  The  second  experiment  cited  is  that  Oi 
the  Spanish  aloarraias,  which  consists  in  placing 
water  in  a  porou*  earthen  jar,  eichsr  in  tue  sun 
arm,  dry  atmosphere,  where  evaporation 
will  ttOie  place  with  great  rapidity  ?  By  this 
ins  water,  it  is  said,  may  be  cooled  to  quite  a 
degree  of  temperature.  I  am  not  prepared  now 
to  say  that  this  may  not  be  so,  but  yet  It  is  a  ques- 
of  some  doubt,  as  the  reader  will  see,  by 
ition  to  the  result  of  the  following  experi- 
ment, which  was  performed  a  short  time  since  by 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Shedd,  of  this  city,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  accuracy  of  commonly  received 
opinion  upon  this  subject. 

A  jar  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  flannel  was 
filled  with  water  at  66°  Fahr.— the  flannel  on  the 
outside  of  the  jar  was  completely  saturated  with 
water  at  the  same  temperature  and  the  whole  was 
then  placed  in  the  sun  when  the  themometer  stood 
at  126°;  evaporation  took  place  with  great  rapid- 
ity, so  rapidly  in  fact  that  the  wrapper  required 
to  be  re-wet  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
hour  during  which  the  experiment  was  continued ; 
the  water  used  for  wetting  the  wrappers  was  al- 
<fays  of  the  same  temperature,  viz.,  66°,  and  could 
have  had  no  effect  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  jar ;  yet  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  its  temperature  was  81° — that  is,  15°  hi^er 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  I  N'ot 
doubting  in  the  least  the  accuracy  of  this  trial,  as 
it  was  performed  by  a  gentleman  who  is  well 
known  to  be  careful  and  exact  in  performance, 
the  trial  was  repeated  in  the  following  manner. 
One  end  of  an  ordinary  porous  drain  tile  was 
closed,  and  the  tile  then  fiUed  with  water  at  71°; 
this  was  not  placed  in  the  sun,  but  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  it  was  constantly  subjected  to  a  draught 
of  air  at  a  temperature  of  721^:  the  water  soon 
saturated  the  porous  sides  of  the  tile,  and  evapo- 
ration took  place  so  fast  that  in  the  course  of 
three  hours  a  tenth  part  had  been  vaporized ;  yet 
the  only  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  tern- 

Eerature  of  the  water  had  been  to  raise  it,  in  the 
eginning  of  the  experiment,  lil°,  that  is,  to  72i^, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  having  gained 
this  point,  it  remained  constant  throughout  the 
entire  time  of  the  triaL 

It  is  possible  that  in  making  these  experiments 
something  essential  to  their  successful  operation 
may  have  been  omitted ;  if  so,  it  is  hoped  that 
some  one  of  the  many  intelligent  readers  of  the 
Farmer  may  correct  our  errors,  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  more  light  upon  tlus  portion  of  the 
theory  of  evaporation. 

Though  evaporation,  per  «e,  may  not  be  a  cool- 
ing process,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  through 
this  medium  wonderful  chftnges  of  temperature 
are  effected ;  and  still  more  wonderful  and  even 
fatal  changes  are  prevented. 

In  the  whole  economy  of  nature  there  is  no 
more  beautiful  phenomenon  than  this ; — annual- 
ly the  earth  in  its  mighty  respiration  sends  forth 
and  draws  back  to  itself  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  cubic  miles  of  vapor.  To  this  flow  of 
the  earth's  breath  of  life  we  owe  our  majestic  rivers 
and  ever  flowing  springs ;  the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
set filling  the  heart  with  calm,  quiet  joy,  the 
vanishing  tints  of  the  rainbow,  ever  reminding 
us  of  God's  saving  promiise,  ara  but  the  fulfilling 
of  its  mission  to  men.  Pensa. 

Bostont  Aug.f  1858. 


The  Heaviest  Bullock  eteb  Butchered. 
—Upon  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Institute,  it  was  recently  stated  that 
the  heaviest  bullock  butchered  in  this  country 
was  the  ox  Washington,  whose  gross  weight  was 
8,204  pounds,  and  weight  of  beef  2,174  pounds. 
Tliis  claim  appears  to  be  disputed,  however,  by 
some  writers  in  the  Tribune,  rrom  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  whom  claims  that  a  bullock  was  butchered 


near  Lancaster,  on  the  22nd  of  February  last, 
whose  live  weight  was  3,387,  net,  2,400;  the 
other  that  a  Berks  county  ox  was  butchered  some 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  whose  live  weight  was 
3,350,  net  2,388.  A  still  heavier  bullock  is  an- 
nounced in  the  Saratoga  County  Press,  which 
says  "that  J.  M.  Cole,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
slaughtered  an  ox  in  1847  whose  live  weight  was 
3,520  lbs. ;  dressed  2,567."  If  this  be  true,  Mr. 
Cole  has  probably  beaten  the  world,  and  should 
give  the  world  the  proof. — Southern  Planter. 


TsomaimB  about  ^whitb  catti<zl 

Ed.  Cultiyatob  : — ^Permit  me  to  ask  you  or 
some  ofyour  readers  a  few  simple  questions : 

1st.  Will  white  cattle  stand  our  cold  winters 
as  well  as  cattle  of  other  colors? 

2nd.  Does  the  color  make  any  difference  about 
their  standing  the  heat,  when  worked  hard  in 
warm  weather  P 

3d.  Does  the  color  affect  the  quality  of  beef? 

4th.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  bring  our  cat- 
tle from  the  north  as  much  as  possible,  than  from 
the  south ;  would  they  not  stand  our  winters 
better  P 

I  would  like  to  have  these  questions  answered, 
as  I  am  rather  partial  to  white  cattle,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  wnether  they  are  as  hardy  as  cattle 
of  other  colors  ?        Yours  truly,         h.  c.  b. 

Answer. — ^More  than  thirty  years  ago  we 
worked  a  yoke  of  white  oxen  through  a  heavy 
season's  plowing,  and  though,  in  the  abstract, 
they  stood  heat  better  than  dark  cattle,  yet  their 
general  tenderness  led  us  to  turn  them  to  beef  as 
soon  as  possible.  Our  experience  with  white 
cows  is  aUo  unfavorable  to  their  profitableness. 
But  these  were  not  the  blood  stock.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
kept  the  white  full  olood  short  horns. — Ohio 
CuUivator, 

POWBB  or  ABSOBPTIOV. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  physiologists  that 
the  power  of  absorption  of  nutritious  matters  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels  which  surround  t^e  intestines  is 
thicker  than  the  fluid  contained  m  the  intestines. 
Water  is  absorbed  in  great  quantity  and  rapidity 
into  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
blood  would  thus  soon  become  so  diluted  as  to 
be  incapable  of  further  absorption,  if  it  were  not 
for  certain  arrangements  for  the  rapid  escape  of 
this  water  from  the  body.  A  part  of  the  water 
passes  off  by  the  kidneys.  Thus,  if  a  man  drinks 
nve  or  six  tumblers  full  of  ordinary  well  or  spring 
water,  the  major  part  will  be  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys in  less  than  thirty  minutes.  But,  besides 
this,  the  evaporating  surface,  including  the  cuta- 
neous and  respiratory,  is  immensely  large  as 
coinpared  with  the  absorbins^  surface..  According 
to  Lindenau's  calculation,  uie  whole  absorbing 
surface  of  the  intestine  is  24  square  feet,  while 
the  evaporating  surface  of  the  lungs  is  2,642 
square  feet  and  that  of  the  skin  is  12  square  feet, 
Bv  this  wonderful  contrivance  any  undue  increase 
of  water  in  the  blood  is  soon  got  rid  of,  and  the 
due  thickness  of  the  blood,  and  of  consequence  its 
powers  of  absorption,  are  constantly  maintained. 
— LouistiUe  JoumaU 
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For  the  New  England  Parmer. 
A  FINB  FIIIU)  or  POTATOB8*-DIOGINa 

AiTD  phiISG  muck. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Dear  Sir, — I  hare  been  much 
interested  to-day  in  viewing  a  field  of  ten  acres 
of  potatoes.  All  things  considered,  the  field  is 
a  sight  worthy  the  obserration  of  any  man  at  all 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  I  think 
may  well  receive  a  passing  notice  in  the  Fanner. 

The  land  is  part  of  a  tract  of  upland  pasture, 
heretofore  closdy  fed  by  village  cows,  and  in  ordi- 
nary condition.  The  soil  is  a  yellow  loam,  some- 
what mixed  with  cobble  stones  in  places,  but  for 
the  most  ]jart  tolerably  free,  and  easy  to  work.  Ear- 
ly in  April  last,  the  land  was  plowed,  harrowed, 
and  furrowed  out  one  way,  in  rows  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart.  Then  it  was  manured  in  the  hills, 
with  a  compost  of  muck  and  ashes,— using,  in  all, 
an  hundred  loads  of  compost,  putting  a  shovel- 
full  in  each  hill.  The  hills  were  made  three  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  potatoes  were  dropped 
immediately  upon  the  compost,  and  the  planting 
done  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  of  ApriL 

The  muck  was  dug  from  the  swanp  two  years 
ago  this  summer,  and  placed  in  a  heap  on  dry 
ground,  to  dry  and  become  rotten  and  fine.  A 
week  or  two  previous  to  planting,  it  was  drawn 
upon  the  fiela  and  placed  in  four  heaps,  of  twenty- 
five  loads  each,  at  convenient  distances  for  re- 
loading and  dropping  into  the  hills ;  and  three 
bushels  of  unleacned  ashes  were  mixed  with  each 
cart-load  of  the  muck,  as  it  was  being  deposited 
in  the  heaps.  After  lying  a  few  days,  the  com- 
post was  shovelled  over,  and  then  it  was  ready 
for  use. 

The  potatoes  have  from  the  first  been  very 
thrifty  and  of  stout  growth.  The  tops  now  stand 
about  three  feet  high,  and  spread  out  laterally  so 
as  to  touch  from  row  to  row  and  pretty  much 
cover  the  ground ;  and  they  have  a  deep  green 
color  and  perfectly  healthy  appearance  every  way. 
The  potatoes  are  already  of  rood  size  for  cook- 
ing, and  promise  a  good  yield, — indeed,  they  are 
now  daily  prepared  for  the  table.  Any  one,  ob- 
serving the  perfect  and  large  growth  of  the  crop, 
and  considering  the  previous  condition  of  the 
land,  must  conclude  that  the  compost  of  muck 
and  ashes  is  a  valuable  manure.  My  observa- 
tions to-day  so  forcibly  remind  me  of  the  vidue  of 
muck,  that  I  can  not  forbear  again  urging  ite  pre- 
paration for  tillage  purposes,  notwithstanoinff 
that  I  have  heretofore  in  the  Fanner  said  so  mucn 
upon  the  subject. 

August  and  September  are  generally  the  most 
favorable  months  for  digging  muck.  Now  then 
is  the  time  to  get  it  out  of  the  swamp  and  pile  it 
upon  dry  ground,  in  heaps  accessible  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  is  always  a  convenience  to  have  such  a 
deposit  of  vegetable  matter  to  draw  from,  there 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  the  muck  can  be  used 
in  the  making  of  manure  and  cultivation  of  crops. 

llie  older  the  muck  before  using  it,  the  more 
marked  its  good  efiects  upon  the  crops.  By  lying 
a  year  or  two  in  a  heap  upon  dry  ground,  the 
muck  becomes  dry,  rotten  and  finely  pulverized ; 
the  action  of  sun,  frost  and  decomposition  in  a 
good  degree  takes  out  the  acids ;  the  muck  is 
lighter  and  freer  to  shovel,  cart,  and  handle  any 
way ;  it  will  be  a  more  perfect  absorbent  of  the 
liquids  and  salts  of  manure ;  and  may  be  used  in 


larger  quantities,  in  proportion  to  the  manure, 
lime  or  ashes  it  is  composted  with,  than  would  be 
proper  or  profitable  if  it  were  taken  directly  from 
the  swamp,  in  a  green,  raw  state.  Therefore,  if 
one  can  let  his  muck  lie  in  heap  two  years  before 
using,  it  will  be  enough  better  to  richly  pay  the 
investment ;  and  it  certainly  ought  to  lie  several 
months,  at  least. 

If  the  swamp  is  not  dry  enough  to  ^et  the  muck 
out  handily,  now  is  the  favorable  period  for  open- 
ing ditches  to  drain  it.  If  it  is  inconvenient  or 
undesirable  to  drain  the  entire  muck-bed,  then  by 
ditching  around  a  piece  of  it,  of  a  few  rods  sauare, 
and  extending  an  outlet  ditch,  of  suitable  aepth, 
to  ground  low  enough  to  carry  off  the  water  clean- 
ly, the  body  of  muck  so  separated  on  all  sides 
from  the  main  bed,  will  in  a  very  few  days  drain 
off  sufficiently  to  be  easily  shovelled  up  and  carted 
out  to  dry  ground.  Where  one  designs  to  set 
out  a  considerable  quantity  of  muck,  he  will  mid 
it  to  be  in  the  end  the  best  economy  to  drain  at 
least  that  portion  of  the  swamp  he  is  to  take  the 
muck  from,  clear  to  the  bottom.  A  more  tempo- 
rary and  superficial  arrangement  will  not  gener- 
ally be  any  saving  of  labor.        F.  Holbrook. 

BrattUboro*,  Aug.  17, 1858. 


TIMBB  OO  BT  TUB178. 

An  Engllflh  Jesuit,  Robert  iSoathwell,  irrote  the  IbllowiDg  llnei 
of  BRLOh  merit,  two  oentortea  mkI  %  h&lf  ago.  The  pUlosophte 
atraln  perradlog  the  ideoe  la  worthy  of  admlntlon. 

The  lopped  tree  In  time  may  grow  again. 
Moat  naked  plaata  renew  both  firoit  and  flower ; 

The  aorrieat  iri^ft  may  And  relief  from  pafai« 
The  drjeat  aoU  aaek  in  aome  molatoDdng  ahower. 

Tlmea  go  by  toma,  and  ebanoeadiange  by  ooarae, 

From  Ibol  to  teir,  firom  better  hap  to  woraa. 

The  aea  of  fortune  doth  tbnver  flow, 

She  draws  her  fltvora  to  the  lovtat  ebb ; 
Her  tides  have  etfiial  timea  to  oome  and  go, 

Her  Joom  doth  wea^  the  1^  and  ooaraeat  web. 
No  Joy  ao  great  bat  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  ao  hard  but  may  In  time  amiend. 

Not  always  Can  of  leaf,  nor  even  aprlng ; 

No  endleaa  nlg^t,  nor  yet  eternal  day ; 
The  aaddeat  Urda  a  aeaaon  find  to  alng, 

The  roughest  aiorm  a  calm  nay  aoon  all«y. 
Thoa  with  soooeeding  toma  God  tempereth  all, 
That  nmn  mi^  hope  to  riae,  yet  tear  to  ML 

A  ehaaoe  may  win  that  by  miaflhanon  waa  loat ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takea  little  fish  j 
In  aome  tfainga  all,  in  all  thinga  none  are  oroaoed ; 

Fbw  all  they  need ;  bat  none  have  all  they  wich. 
Unmlngled  Joya  here  to  no  man  befall : 
Who  leaat,  haye  aome  j.who  most,  hath  never  all. 


Tbees.-^I  remember  that,  riding  one  day  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  plains  and  hillsides 
have  been  thoroughly  denuded  of  trees, — except 
the  poor,  homely,  shadeless  olive, — my  intelligent 
guiae  pointed  to  a  huge  ring,  or  bolt,  in  the  side 
of  a  rock,  as  our  horses  were  picking  their  way 
through  the  dry,  rocky  course  of  a  once  deep 
river.  ''There,''  said  he,  ''the  old  Komans  used 
to  make  fast  dieir  galleys  when  they  ascended 
this  river." 

The  forests  have  now  gone,  and  with  them 
this  once  navigable  river,  which  flows  only  in 
the  winter,  and  there  is  but  a  shallow  stream. 
— L.  SattcmtalU 
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BOTATION  OF  OBOF8. 

Manuring  has  been  aptly  denominated  the 
moving  power  in  agricultural  enterprises— ^he 
steam  engine  which  propels  the  vessel, — and  if 
so,  a  proper  and  judicious  succession  or  rotation 
of  crops  may  be  considered  the  rudder  which 
guides  or  directs  its  course. 

We  have  not,  in  this  country,  any  general  or 
common  system  of  rotation,  and  have  as  yet 
made  but  a  remote  approximation  to  the  accura- 
cy which  characterises  the  movements  of  agricul- 
ture in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  many  other 
European  countries,  where  the  art  of  agriculture 
has  been  longer  practised,  and  where  its  laws  are 
better  defined  and  understood. 

The  courses  which  have  been  most  generally  in* 
troduced,  are  the  following : — 

I.  1st  year,  com  and  roots  well  manured ;  2d 
year,  wheat  sown  with  clover,  15  lbs.  per  acre ; 
3d  year,  clover  one  or  more  years,  according  to 
the  fertility  and  amount  of  manure  at  hand. 

II.  Ist  year,  com  and  roots  with  all  the  man* 
ure ;  2d  year,  barley  and  peas  i  3d  year,  wheat 
sown  with  clover  j  4th  year,  clover,  one  or  more 
years. 

III.  Ist  year,  com  and  roots  with  all  the  man* 
ure ;  2d  year,  barley ;  3d  year,  wheat  sown  with 
clover;  4th  year,  pasture;  5th  year,  meadow; 
6th  year,  fallow;  7th  year,  wheat;  8th  year, 
oats  sown  with  clover;  9th  year,  pasture  or 
mei^dow. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  of  these  three 
courses,  the  number  of  fields  corresponds  with 
the  number  of  changes — the  first  is  three,  the 
second  four,  and  the  third  nine.  As  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  rendering  a  thorough  and  complete 
course  of  rotation  eoonomical  at  first,  on  our 
farms,  there  may  be  some  question ;  yet  that  the 
system  is  philosophically  predicated,  and  suscep- 
tible of  successful  adoption,  under  favorable  cir- 
eumstances,  is  quite  probable.  A  principal  ob- 
jection will  be  found  as  existing  in  the  extra  ex- 
tent of  fencing  required  in  subdividing  the  form 
properly. 

Another  objection  would  be  found  by  us  in  ^ 
year  of  rtst  which  the  soil  finds  in  the  niae-oourse 
system  ;  that  is,  leaving  the  fields  fdUow,  or  in 
furrow,  and  perhaps,  plowed  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  when  it  recuperates,  not 
only  by  not  being  cropped,  but  being  mellow  and 
porous,  draws  largely  from  the  enriching  influen- 
ces of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  thus  enriched  for 
future  cultivation.  In  fallowing,  therefore,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  labor  required  for  a  crop 
must  be  performed  without  any  present  return 
whatever. 

The  soundness  of  this  practice  is  generally 
questioned  in  this  country,  but  probably  upon 
no  better  data  than  vague  supposition;  as  we 


have  never  known  of  a  single  experiment  as  a 
test,  nor  seen  one  related.  The  English  people 
have  brought  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth  too 
near  to  a  system,  and  are  too  critical  and  observ- 
ing, to  continue  a  practice  of  this  kind  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  unless  it  were  based  on  some 
sound  principles  of  utility. 

We  hope  some  of  our  farmers,  such  as  Mr. 
Fat,  of  Lynn,  Brown,  of  Marblehead,  Watebs, 
of  Beverly,  Sutton  or  Atrbs,  of  Salem,  and 
many  others  who  have  extensive  farms,  will 
make  careful  experiments  on  this  point,  and  let 
the  result  be  known. 

One  thing  with  us  is  certain,  and  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  and  that  is,  that  tot  occupy  too  much 
land — ^that  the  same  manure  now  used,  spread 
on  a  less  quantity  of  land,  would  produce  far 
more  favorable  results, — and  when  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  spare  the  land  for  the  year  oifaUowif 
or  resf ,  we  must  remember  that  the  English  peo- 
ple occupy  less  land  and  manure  much  higher 
than  we  do,  and  therefore,  can  better  afford  to 
let  a  portion  of  their  soil  rest. 


For  the  New  Bngtand  Fanmer, 
[GUIiTIVATIOH'  OF  WINTSB  WHBAT. 

Mb.  Brown: — Dear  Sir, — Hapnening  a  day 
or  two  since  to  meet  my  townsman,  ICUFUS  Cijirk, 
Esq.,  he  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  been  inter- 
ested in  the  several  articles  in  the  Farmer,  by 
jrour  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Poor,  upon  the  sub* 
jeet  of  raising  winter  wheat  in  Kew  England; 
that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Poor's  suggestions, 
he  in  the  fall  of  1857  sowed  an  acre  and  a  half 
with  winter  wheat ;  and  having  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  good  crop,  he  would  like  to  show  it  to  me. 
I  tnerefore  called  at  Mr.  Clark's  place  to-day,  to 
see  his  wheat,  and  gather  the  details  of  its  cultir 
vation.    I  present  Uie  results  to  the  Farmer. 

The  land  that  produced  the  wheat  is  of  about 
an  average  quality  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Clark's 
tillage  land,  and  has  had  no  extra  cultivation 
above  his  other  fields.  In  1864  it  was  manured 
broadcast  and  planted  with  com*  and  that  Fall 
sowed  with  winter  rye,  and  stocked  the  following 
Spring  with  clover  and  herdsgrass.  In  1855  the^ 
acre  and  a  half  yielded  twenty-one  bushels  of 
winter  rye.  In  1856  and  1857  the  piece  was  in 
mowing,  yielding  good  crops  of  mosUy  cloves 
hay. 

The  first  week  in  September,  1857,  the  acre 
and  a  half  was  plowed  up,  and  manured  with  a 
compost  made  oi  muck  and  leached  ashes,  spread- 
ing It  on  top,  about  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  ox  cart 
loads  to  the  acre,  and  harrowing  it  in  with  the 
wheat.  The  muck  used  had  lain  one  vear  in  a 
heap  in  the  barn-yard.  Just  before  appmng  it  to 
the  wheat  land,  about  four  bushels  of  leached 
ashes  were  mixed  with  each  load  of  muck.  On 
the  12th  of  September  two  and  a  half  bushels  of 
winter  wheat  were  sown  on  the  acre  and  a  half  i 
and  early  this  Spring  it  was  stocked  with  grass 
seeds. 

The  first  week  in  July  last,  the  firain  was  cut 
and  stooked,  and  made  sixty  stooks,  of  twelve 
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bundles  to  the  stook.  The  heads  of  wheat  are 
of  good  length,  and  the  berry  plump  and  fair, 
with  no  injury  from  insects  of  any  kind.  The 
straw  stood  about  breast  high,  perfectly  bright 
and  free  from  rust  or  blast. 

I  have  examined  the  crop  in  the  bam,  both 
threshed  and  not  threshed,  and  am  pleased  with 
its  appearance.  A  small  portion  has  been 
threshed,  and  it  would  seem,  judging  from  the 
grain  obtained  from  a  ffiven  numl^r  of  bundles, 
and  considering  the  whole  number  in  the  sixty 
stooks,  that  the  yield  woidd  be  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  but  what  more  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  have  been  Rrown  on  the  piece  this  year 
than  it  yielded  of  winter  rye  three  years  ago. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  was  a  good 
catch  of  ffrass  with  the  wheat. 

Now  this  is  not  an  extraordinary  crop,  which 
other  farmers  could  not  hope  to  equal.  But  it  is 
a  good  crop,  of  winter  wheat  too,  and  encourag- 
ing to  others  to  try  and  do  likewise.  Mr.  Clark's 
crop  goes  to  oonfinn  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Poor's 
advice  to  New  England  farmers,  to  attempt  the 
raising  of  winter  wneat.  F.  Holbrooe. 

BrcOtleboro',  Aug.  20, 1858. 


AFFIiX  FUMICX. 

The  general  presumption  is,  among  farmers, 
that  apple  pumice  is  an  article  utterly  worthless. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  If,  upon  cutting 
down  the  cheese,  the  pumice  be  thrown  into  a 
cloise,  compact  heap,  with  a  sufficiency  of  quick 
lime  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  mass,  and 
allowed  there  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the 
following  autumn,  and  then  be  shovelled  over 
and  mixed  with  a  fresh  supply  of  lime,  or  un- 
leached  wood-ashes,  old  manure,  compost,  or  dry 
meadow  mud,  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the 
most  salutary  applications  that  can  be  made  to 
apple  trees,  grape  vines,  or,  indeed,  to  almost 
any  species  of  fruitiferous  trees  or  shrubs. 
.  In  its  crudjB  state  the  superabundance  of  acid 
which  it  contains,  (tariaric,)  renders  it  highly  in- 
jurious, and  not  unfrequently  fatal  in  its  effects 
when  applied  to  vegetables  of  almost  every  kind. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fact  sometimes  induces  the 
spreading  of  fresh  pumice  around  bushes  which 
it  is  desirable  to  destroy,  and  the  result  is  speed- 
ily secured.  Elder  bushes  are  often  completely 
deadened  down  to  dry  wood,  in  a  single  season, 
by  having  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  their 
roots  covered  with  a  stratum  of  pumice  four  or 
five  inches  in  depth.  Bushes  which  are  even 
more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  elder,  rarely  sur- 
vive more  than  a  year  after  the  application  is 
made.  But  it  is  more  valuable  as  a  manurial 
agent,  and  tq  this  use  should  be  appropriated. 

In  districts  where  lime  cannot  be  easily  ob- 
tained, a  good  process  is  to  deposit  the  pumice 
in  some  low  and  convenient  place,  where  it  will 
not  be  liable  to  wash  away,  mix  with  it  what 
wood -ashes  is  at  hand,  and  then  five  or  six  times 


the  amount  of  pumice,  of  old,  well-dried  meadow 
muck.  Turn  the  mass  over  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  whole.  Six 
months  before  using,  cart  to  the  heap  a  few  loads 
of  manure  from  the  barn,  mix  it  minutely,  and 
the  heap  will  be  ready  for  use. 


f^  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  TBITS  PO'WIi-MEADOW  GBASS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^The  July  number  of  your 
very  valuable  journal  contains  answers  to  ques- 
tions proposed  by  me  to  the  N,  E,  Farmer,  no 
longer  ago  than  May  28th,  1827.  And  as  I  was 
not  expecting  jftt^noK?,  to  receive  an  answer,  and 
havinff  a  press  of  business  on  my  hands,  (the 
MonUuy  if.  E,  Farmer  being  always  good  for 
tuCf)  I  did  not  notice  the  fact  until  this  morDing. 
My  special  acknowledgments  are  due,  and  are 
rendered  to  Mr.  Wetherell,  for  his  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  article,  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  to  farmers  m  general. 

The  lamented  Fessenden,  of  the  old  series  of 
the  Farmer,  was  deeply  interested  in  regard  to 
this  grass,  (the  Poa  nervata,)  and  says,  in  closing 
his  article  upon  the  subject  in  VoL  5,  No.  45, 
June  1st,  1827,  "We  are  not  able  to  st|^e  the 
quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  which  should  be 
sown  for  a  crop  of  fowl-meadow,  nor  to  give  sat- 
isfactory answers  to  the  other  (questions  of  Mr. 
Macomber,  but  would  consider  it  as  a  great  fa- 
vor, if  any  person  acquainted  with  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  kind  of  grass  will  answer  his  in- 
quiries." But  it  so  happen8.that  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  portions  of  Mr.  Wetherell's  article 
are,  after  all,  contained  in  the  use  of  the  same 
quotations,  from  Dr.  Elliot's  third  essay  on  field 
husbandry,  and  from  Dr.  Willich's  Domestic  En- 
cydopctdla^  and  also  from  Dr.  Muhlenberg; 
which  appeared  in  Mr.  Fessenden's  remarks  on 
the  same  subiect  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Upon  carelully  reviewing  Mr.  Fessenden's  re- 
marks, we  think  Mr.  W.  will  become  convinced 
that  Mr.  F.  did  not  say,  as  he  supposed  him  to 
do,  that,  ''this  grass  is  called  herds-erass,  and 
white-top,  at  the  South."  But  says  Mr.  F,  <'It 
is  thus  described  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
American  edition  of  WiUich's  Domestic  EncyclO' 
wBdiOy  page  268;"  and  we  do  not  understand  &&• 
JPessenden  to  affirm  it  to  be  so,  anv  more  than 
we  do  Mr.  W.  to  affirm  that  which  he  quotes 
from  others. 

That  Mr.  F.  was  mistaken  in  some  respects 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  he  answered  according 
to  his  beat  information  in  '27,  and  Mr.  W.  haa 
given  us  in  some  respects  the  same,  together 
with  the  increasing  light  of  '58 ;  and  the  agricul- 
tural community  can  but  be  grateful  that  a  grass 
of  so  many  valuable  qudities,  is  now  so  autnori« 
tatively  and  elaborately,  as  seen  by  the  many 
writers  cited  by  Mr.  Wetherell,  placed  within 
their  li^tful  power.  « 

Mr.  W.'s  answer  to  my  third  question  doea 
not  appear  to  have  been  understood,  he  havinff 
once  xor  all  said  in  answer,  *4t  is  not  a  salt  marsh 
grass ;"  that  we  well  knew  from  Mr.  Fessenden's 
remarks,  in  '27.  But  will  it  answer  provided  the 
sail  is  sometimes  overflowed  by  salt  water  P  in  the 
exact  language  of  the  question,  is  qmie  another 
matter. 
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Does  Mr.  W.  know,  that  upon  our  rivers, 
situated  someTrhat  remotely  from  tke  sea,  we 
have  large  quantities  of  meadow,  producing  at 
the  present  valuable  grass,  known  with  us  as 
blue,  and  black  grass,  mixed  in  with  some  of  the 
English  grasses,  and  that  those  marshes  are 
sometimes  overflowed,  by  means  of  salt  water, 
which  in  meeting' the  flowing  tide  from  the  sea, 
is  met  itself  by  the  fresh  water  from  our  inland 
river  sources,  and  is  of  course  thereby  made 
brackish ;   but  not  so  salt,    as  to  prevent  the 

frowth  of  fresh  grass  ?  Very  many  acres  of  this 
ind  of  marsh  exist  upon  all  our  sea-coast  towns, 
which  might  be  very  much  more  productive  of 
quantity,  and  very  greatly  improved  in  many 
other  particulars,  could  the  fowl-meadow  grass 
take  the  place  of  very  much,  at  least,  of  that 
which  now  covers  it«  It  was  to  meet  this  view 
of  the  case,  that  the  question  was  originally  asked, 
and  would  still  doubtless  be  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  quite  a  large  interest,  to  be  informed,  on 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  them. 

With  many  of  us,  surely,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  tri- 
fling consequence  to  have  a  grass  like  this,  which 
is  said  to  produce  its  three  or  four  tons  to  the 
acre ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  case  of  sickness, 
want  of  help,  or  any  other  unforeseen  event,  be 
able  toidelay  cutting  it,  even  until  October,  with- 
out injury  to  the  hay.  Chas.  W.  Macomber. 
East  Marshfidd^  July  24, 1858. 


It  tells  the  driver,  in  the  most  impressive  charac- 
ters, what  the  horse's  feelings  are.  By  it  he  can 
tell  the  flrst  approach  of  fear  in  time  to  meet  any 
difficulty ;  he  can  tell  if  he  is  happy  or  sad,  hungry 
or  weary.  The  horse,  too,  when  permitted  to 
see,  uses  his  eyes  with  great  judgment.  He  sees 
better  than  we  do.  He  can  measure  distances 
with  his  eves  better  than  we  can,  and,  if  allowed 
ft'ee  use  of  them,  would  often  save  himself  by  the 
quickness  of  his  sight  from  collisions  when  the 
driver  would  fail  to  do  so  by  a  timelj  pull  of  the 
reins.  It  would  also  save  manv  accidents  to  pe- 
destrians in  the  streets,  as  no  horse  will  run  on 
to  any  person  that  he  can  see." 


BABB7  ON  "BUNKBBB." 

Mr.  Rary  sends  to  the  London  Times  his  opin- 
ion of  the  use  of  ''blinkers''  on  horses,  as  follows : 

"All  my  experience  with  and  observation  of 
horses  proves  clearly  to  me  that  blinkers  should 
not  be  used,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  horse,  for 
many  reasons,  should  not  be  interfered  with  in 
any  way.  Horses  are  only  fearful  of  objects  which 
they  do  not  understand  or  are  not  familiar  with, 
and  the  eye  is  one  of  the  principal  mediums  by 
which  this  understanding  and  this  familiarity  are 
brought  about. 

The  horse,  on  account  of  his  verv  amiable  na- 
ture, can  be  made  in  the  course  of  time  to  bear 
almost  anything  in  any  shape,  but  there  is  a  quick- 
er process  of  reaching  his  intelligence  than  that 
of  wearing  it  into  him  through  his  skin  and  bones: 
and  he,  however  wild  or  nervous,  can  be  taught 
in  a  very  short  time  to  understand  and  not  to 
fear  any  object,  however  frightful  in  appearance. 
Horses  can  be  broken  in  less  time  and  better 
without  blinkers;  but  horses  that  have  always 
worn  them  will  notice  the  sudden  change,  and 
must  be  treated  carefully  the  first  drive.  After 
that  they  will  drive  better  without  the  blinkers 
than  with. 

I  have  proved  by  my  own  experiments  that  a 
horse  broken  without  blinkers  can  be  driven  past 
any  omnibus,  cab  or  carriage,  on  a  parallel  une, 
as  close  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  go,  without 
•ever  wavering  or  showing  an^  disposition  to 
dodge.  I  have  not,  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
constantly  handling  horses  both  wild  and  nervous, 
ever  put  blinkers  on  any  of  them,  and  in  no  case 
have  I  ever  had  one  that  was  afraid  of  the  car- 
riage he  drew  behind  him  or  of  those  he  passed 
in  the  streets. 

The  horse's  eye  is  the  life  and  beauty  of  the 
animal  as  well  as  the  index  of  all  his  emotions. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  itemr*. 
OAlSriLDJL  WXST. 
THE  8EAS0K,  PROSPECTS,  ETC 

To  many  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  coun- 
try, its  name  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  cold, 
imgenial  climate,  scarcely  habitable  by  enlight- 
ened people.  But  a  few  minutes  spent  in  exam- 
ining a  good  map  would  teach  them  that  almost 
the  whole  of  Canada  West  lies  between  the  par- 
allels of  42*^  and  45^  of  north  latitude.  One- 
half  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  farther  north  than 
Canada  West,  and  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  Province  is  farther  south  than  Boston ;  con- 
sequently it  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  great- 
er part  of  New  England,  and  we  may  reasonably 
imagine  a  similarity  in  climate.  By  several  years' 
careful  observation  I  find  it  to  be  so,  only  that 
near  the  great  Lakes  we  have  less  snow,  and 
more  changeable  weather  in  winter. 

The  soil  is  geiierallv  fertile  and  easy  to  culti- 
vate, producing  abunaant  crops.  Wheat  is  the 
freat  staple,  though  in  some  sections  that  ^ain 
oes  not  succeed  so  well  as  formerly.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  this  county  (Prince  Edl- 
ward)  but  great  quantities  of  rye,  peas,  and  bar- 
ley are  raised.  Corn  grows  well,  out  as  it  re- 
quires more  labor  than  grain,  the  quantity  raised 
is  small. 

Although  the  price  of  grain  is  low,  owing  to 
our  great  distance  from  a  good  market,  farms 
here  sell  from  $30  to  $50  an  acre,  according  to 
quality  and  location,  and  for  a  much  higher  price 
in  places  farther  west. 

Spring  opened  early  this  year,  and  we  have 
had  some  very  fine  weather,  though  subject  to 
changes.  The  9th  of  May  the  mercury  rose  to 
70^  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  16tb 
it  fell  to  34^.  Some  plowing  was  done  the  3d 
month;  the  4th  month  was  milder — mean  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  43.63^,  which  is  6^  above 
that  of  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  grass 
looks  fine.  Vegetation  of  all  kinds  progresses 
steadily.  Forests  have  assumed  quite  a  vernal 
hue,  and  the  fields  have  spread  their  green  car- 
pet Wild  flowers  are  abundant,  and  many  a 
vase  is  crowned  with  a  bouauet  of  these  emblems 
of  innocence  and  purity.  The  18th  of  4th  month 
I  found  some  flowers  of  the  Bloodroot,  (Sanffui-- 
ncBiia  Canadensis  f)  Lixerxroti,  (Hevatica  Triloba,) 
and  of  the  beautiful  Yellow  Erytnronium,  (Ery» 
Ihronium  Americanum,)  which,  with  its  lily- 
shaped  flower,  and  clouded  leaves,  is  among  the 
earliest  harbingers  of  spring,  and  is  found  in 
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New  England  as  well  as  here,  growing  in  rich 
earth  beside  fences,  or  in  thin  woods. 

The  prospect  for  crops  is  good,  jret,  owing  to 
the  open  winter,  considerable  gram  is  winter- 
killed, especially  on  flat  land.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  will  bloom  well,  and  this  was  the  case  last 
year,  but  apples  were  scarce.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  paid  to  raising  fruit,  but  old  orchards 
are  much  neglected.  A  good  supply  of  small 
fruit  is  raised  here,  though  grapes  are  not  so 
plenty  as  is  desirable.  I  should  oe  glad  to  try 
the  Cfoncord  grape,  if  I  could  obtain  a  root ;  I  do 
not  know  of  one  in  this  region.      L.  Va&ney. 

Pidou,  C.  TT.,  5th  Mo,,  ISth,  1858. 

Remabks. — ^We  regret  that  this  communica- 
tion, with  one  or  two  others  which  we  shall  pub- 
lish, was  mislaid.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  friend  Vamey,  and  shall  be  more  carefril 
with  his  next  letter. 


Fiw  th€  New  Atgkmd  Fmrwm-* 
THU  OAK1B8  GOW. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  haye  copied  for  your  month- 
ly journal  a  letter  from  the  yenerable  JoslAH 
QXJINCT,  which  I  accidentally  found  among  my 
papers,  to-day.  The  notoriety  of  the  object  about 
which  he  wrote,  as  well  as  the  eminence  of  the 
writer,  will  secure  the  attention  of  many  a  grati- 
fied reader.  In  these  days  when  objects  of  fancy 
are  leading  astray  our  ludgments,  let  us  be  care- 
ful not  to  rub  out  old  land-marks.  If  my  recol- 
lection is  right,  in  the  yolume  of  Agriculture  for 
Massachusetts,  as  compiled  by  A&.  Secretaxr 
Flint,  for  1854,  page  280,  will  be  found  a  portrait 
of  this  celebrated  animaL  I  also  think  he  said 
Col.  Janues,  of  Someryille,  last  owned  her.  If 
any  doubt  remains  on  these  points,  fortunately 
for  the  community,  Messrs.  Quincy  and  Jaques, 
both  "still  liye" — although  yerging  close  on  90 
years.  Very  truly  yours, 

May  nth,  1858.  J.  W.  Pboctob. 

[COPT.] 

Sir  : — ^The  subject  of  the  Oakes  Cow  has  been 
out  of  my  mind  for  at  least  ihirtif^ve  years,  I 
bought  her  for  my  farm  use,  (in  1616, 1  belieye;) 
her  milk  produce  waa  satisfactory  to  my  farmer, 
but  neither  her  milk  nor  her  butter  were  kept 
distinct  from  what  my  other  cows  produced.  I 
regarded  her  as  a  yery  good  cow,  w\nch  by  high 
feeding,  and  special  attention,  misht  be  made  to 
produce  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  milk.  I 
raised  no  calyea  from  her,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  her  origin,  and  haye  no  recollection  what  be- 
came of  her.        Yours  respectfully, 

JoBiAH  Quincy. 

Note. — ^In  the  4th  Tolume  of  Agriculture  of 
Massachusetts,  is  a  specification  of  the  product 
of  the  Oakes  cow,  viz, : — 4844  pounds  or  butter 
in  one  season,  besides  one  quart  of  milk  a  day 
for  the  use  of  the  family. 

AoiTATiNQ  PulNTS.— It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
according  to  '*the  chemistry  of  the  world,"  that 
trees  which  are  regularly  shaken  eyery  day  in 
the  green-house  grow  more  rapidly  and  are 
stronger  than  others  which  are  kept  unagiteted. 
-^Hogan, 


For  the  New  B»gland  Farmer. 

THX  OTTBOTTUO— ^WABTS  ON  PIitTlC 
TBIBES-^FBAB  BIiIGHT. 

Mb.  Editob  *. — ^I  haye  noticed,  within  a  few 
years,  that  much  has  been  published  in  your  pa- 
per and  others,  about  the  wart  on  plum  trees, 
and  the  curoulio,  or  plum  weeyil.  The  wart  still 
continues  to  rage,  and  the  trees  are  fast  giying 
place  to  other  trees  of  more  sure  growth  and 
iruitfulness.  To  all  human  appearance,  that 
beautiful  fruit,  the  plum,  is  likely  to  become  ex- 
tinct. 

I  commenced  cultiyating  the  plum  about  15 
years  ago.  I  belieye  then  the  curculio  and  the 
wart  were  but  yery  little  known  in  this  country. 
My  trees  grew  smooth  and  handsome,  and  I  had 
plums  in  abundance,  for  a  few  years.  Then  came 
the  curoulio,  apparently  few  in  number,  stinginK 
the  fruit,  and  depositing  its  egg,  which  caused 
the  fruit  to  fall  prematurely,  and  they  haye  eyery 
year^  increased.  Then  came  the  wart,  which 
was  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  curculio. 
Alter  much  effort  to  discoyer  the  cause  of  the 
wart,  I  haye  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  curoulio,  and  if  we  can  destroy  that 
insect  we  shall  again  bare  smooth  trees  and  plan* 
ty  of  fruit. 

I  haye  been  troubled  yery  much  with  what 
some  call  sap-bliaht  on  the  pear  tree ;  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  but  recently,  that 
or  some  other  blight  has  commenced  at  tne  top 
of  some  of  my  best  trees.  I  first  discoyered  it  by 
seeing  the  leayes  turned  black  and  the  fruit  with- 
ered up.  I  haye  taken  off  seyeral  tops,  down 
some  four  feet.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  this  is  some- 
thing new,  for  it  has  neyer  been  so  with  my  trees 
before  P  Psteb  Wait. 

DarweTB,  August,  1858. 


Kemabks. — ^The  blight  spoken  of  is  no  stran- 
ger to  pear  raisers.  It  is  a  disease,  or  difficulty 
not  yet  proyided  with  a  remedy. 


Hoofs  of  Young  Hobses. — We  saw  recently 
an  instance  of  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  the 
n^lect  to  shorten  the  excessiyely  long  hoofs  of 
youn^  horses.  A  colt,  with  unusually  long  hoofs, 
had,  m  his  play,  stepped  upon  some  hm  sub- 
stance, and  broken  o£r  the  hoof  of  one  foot  to  the 
quick.  The  accident  was  attended  with  some 
bleeding  and  ezcessiye  lameness,  the  poor  fellow 
being  unwilling  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground. 
Ten  minutes'  work  would  haye  sayed  the  animal 
much  pain,  and  the  owner  might  haye  had  the 
profit  of  three  months'  growth,  instead  of  haying 
It  arrested  for  that  period. 

But  the  occasional  breaking  off  of  a  part  of  the 
hoof  is  but  a  trifle  when  compared  with  other 
mischiefs  resulting  from  the  same  cause.  When 
the  toe  is  too  long  the  strain  on  the  fetlock-joint 
is  greatly  increased,  and  permanent  injury  to 
the  suspensiry  ligament  of  Uie  foot  often  follows. 
Young  horses  frequently  haye  windgalls,  and 
other  eyidences  of  sprains,  before  they  are  put  to 
work,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
these  are  where  shortening  of  the  toe  has  been 
neglected.  On  some  grayeUy  and  stony  land  and 
hard  roads  the  hoofs  will  wear  fast  enough  as 
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Nature  evidently  intended  they  should ;  but  if 
horses  are  kept  on  smooth  turf  their  feet  must 
be  kept  short  by  artificial  means. — Ohio  Farmer. 


JPor  the  New  England  Fctrmer. 
FAIJi  TBAJTBPXiAHTINa. 

Mr.  Simon  Browk: — ^This  spring  I  became 
aware  that  I  had  lost  about  seven-eif^hths  of  mj 
asparaffus  by  iroMplarding  lastfaU :  it  was  origi- 
nally planted  too  deep,  and  I  wanted  to  change 
the  location  of  the  bed ;  so  I  had  it  all  taken  up 
and  planted  in  a  bed  well  manured,  but  not  salted 
enough  to  prevent  weeds  from  starting  abund- 
antly this  .  spring.  Hoping  it  might  grow — 
though  late — 1  put  off  setting  new  roots  till  July, 
(I  was  told  by  an  honest  Quaker  who  grows  it 
largely,  that  he  had  transplanted  it  with  success, 
as  late  as  6th  mo.,)  when,  on  removing  the 
earth  for  planting,  I  found  the  skeletons  of  the 
roots  of  the  old  plants.  Last  fall  was  a  warm  one, 
and  I  suppose  tne  manure  was  not  only  decom- 
posed itself,  but  caused  the  roots  to,  also,  as  they 
were  comparatively  in  a  dormant  state. 

Heretorore  I  have  transplanted  in  the  spring 
and  have  been  very  successful ;  but  last  season  I 
was  induced  to  try  the  fall,  not  only  for  my  as- 
paragus, but  for  two  shell-bark  hickory,  from  a 
nursery,  and  two  pear  trees,  two  Hartford  prolific 
grape  vines,  and  some  raspberry  roots.  Of  the 
trees,  though  the  bark  (not  the  buds)  is  still 
green,  only  one  has  started  to  grow }  and  that 
not  till  after  the  1st  of  July.  One  grape  vine  did 
not  start  at  all,  the  other  did  feebly  in  the  spring 
but  is  now  doing  pretty  well.  The  raspoerry 
roots  are  most  all  dead. 

This  ill  success  can  not  be  attributed  to  im- 
proper management  in  planting,  for  I  was  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  manure  come  m  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  roots  at  the  planting ;  and  I  pro- 
cured 29  of  the  grape  vines  for  23  different  per- 
sons— ^friends  and  neighbors — the  vines  and  trees 
came  with  good  roots,  and  from  all  I  can  learn, 
the  stems  looked  fresh  and  promising  during  the 
winter ;  but  I  find,  on  inquiry,  only  about  6  liv- 
ing. The  report  from  almost  every  one  I  ask  be- 
ing— they  are  dead  and  dried  up.  These  were 
received  the  9th  of  November,  and  mine  were 
planted  immediately.  Li  justice  to  fall  trans* 
planting  I  ought  to  state  that  of  two  Clinton  and 
one  Dracut  grape  vines,  three  apple,  six  peach 
and  one  plum  trees,  planted  at  another  time, 
though  in  the  same  month,  all  lived  but  the  plum, 
and  though  some  of  the  peach  trees  started  very 
late,  all  are  now  doing  well. 

Very  truly  yours,  O. 

Worcester  County,  Aug.  3, 1858. 


FBNGB  POSTS. 

The  durability  of  fence  posts,  it  has  been  as- 
certained by  reiterated  experiments,  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  charring  the  bottoms,  or  that  portion 
of  them  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil,  before 
setting  them.  There  are  but  few  methods,  prob- 
ably, of  enhancing  the  durability  of  wood  which 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture,  or  the 
soil,  more  effectual  than  that  of  charring.  In  old 
fields,  the  plow  not  unfrequently  exhumes  knots, 


and  fragments  of  limbs  which  must  have  remain- 
ed beneath  the  surface  for  several  generations, 
yet  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition  in  consequence 
of  the  exterior  surface  having  been  charred  when 
the  clearing  of  the  soil  was  effected  by  "axe  and 
brand."  Oak  and  cedar  posts,  as  well  as  stakes 
of  all  kinds,  endure  nearly  twice  as  long  when  so 
prepared,  and  as  the  cost  is,  in  most  cases,  mere- 
ly nominal,  the  practice  should  universally  pre- 
vaiL  It  is  well  known  that  on  many  kinds  of 
soil,  the  most  valuable  and  durable  kinds  of  wood 
will  last  but  a  few  years  if  set  in  an  unprepared 
state,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  is  often  one  of  tbe 
most  serious  drawbacks  with  which  the  farmer 
has  to  contend.  We  advise  every  one,  therefore, 
who  is  about  to  erect  new  lines  of  fence,  or  to  re- 
pair old  ones,  to  make  trial  of  this  plan  by  all 
means,  and  to  caiefuUy  observe  the  result. 


aZTBAOTS  AKD  BBPUSS. 
'WINTER  WHEAT. 

Having  noticed  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Poor  in  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  raising  winter  wheat,  will  you  give  such 
infbnnation  as  you  may  be  able  to  respecting  it? 
What  soil  is  best  adapted  to  it?  What  is  the 
rule  for  making  pickle  ?  the  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  the  price  per  bushel  ?  Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  banner  wheat  ?        W.  Ellis. 

Medway,  BoclmUe,  Aug.  9,  1868. 

Bemarks. — Any  land  that  will  produce  three 
good  crops  of  English  hay  in  succession,  after  be- 
ing tolerably  well  manured  when  it  was  laid 
down,  will  produce  wheat.  Moist,  but  not  wet, 
gravelly  or  sandy  loams  are  suitable,  or  clay 
loams  if  they  are  drained.  Pine  plain  lands  aie 
not  suitable. 

No  exact  rule  is  necessary-  in  making  the 
pickle  in  which  to  soak  the  seeid.  K  the  water  takes 
up  as  much  salt  as  it  will,  it  will  not  injure  the 
grain.    Soak  it  twelve  hours. 

From  one  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed 
is  required  per  acre.  Rich  land  requires  less  seed 
than  poor  land. 

The  Banner  wheat  is  probably  not  a  variety, 
but  has  only  received  a  local  name. 

OREEN  CX7CI7HBERS. 

At  the  breakfast  table  this  morning  we  had  a 
discussion  with  regard  to  eating  cucumbers.  My 
opponents  were  willing  to  admit  that  all  vegeta- 
bles were  more  wholesome  when  ripe  than  when 
green,  except  cucumbersi  and  they  were  best 
green,  from  the  fact  they  have  always  been  used 
at  that  time.  And  now  we  want  your  opinion,  or 
some  other  scientific  man's  on  this  subject. 

Ma/ord,  N.  H.,  1858.  Dteo. 

Remarks. — ^We  never  eat  them,  green  or  yel> 
low,  and  do  not  feel  competent  to  enlighten  yon 
on  the  subject — ^but  leave  it  to  some  who  have 
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been  killed  by  eating  them  to  reply*  We  confess, 
however,  to  their  attractiveness  both  in  taste  and 
smell,  and  sometimes  almost  wish  for  an  os- 
trich's giixard  with  which  to  digest  them* 

QREEN  COBN  AS  FODDEIU 


The  great  drawback  in  raising  com  fodder  for 
winter  feed,  is  the  great  difficultv  there  is  to  get 
it  sufficiently  dry  for  storing,  and  if  your  readers 
would  give  their  experience  in  the  matter,  it  might 
prove  advantageous  to  many.  My  own  course 
has  been  ip  cut  it  just  before  frost,  and  bind  in 
small  bundles,  (after  allowing  it  to  wilt  through 
the  day)  and  put  it  in  large  stacks,  say  from  12 
to  20  bundles  in  each,  and  well  set  up  with  two 
bands,  and  the  top  turned  over,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  thus,  keeping  watch  that  none  of  it  gets 
out  of  place  until  about  the  middle  of  November, 
or  just  before  winter  sets  in.  It  never  hurts  in 
the  stack  out  of  doors  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in 
good  shape. 

But  the  great  trouble  is,  that  after  being  housed 
and  put  in  masses,  it  is  so  Hable  to  heat  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition,  unless  you  have  a  surplus  of  room  to 
spread  it,  on  scaffolds  or  places  where  the  atmo* 
sphere  has  free  aoeese  to  it. 

Please,  Messrs.  Editors,  give  us  your  views. 

Wm.  J.  Pbttbb. 

Balitbury,  C(mn,,Aug.  10, 1868. 

Remarks. — ^The  cultivation  of  southern  com, 
either  to  be  used  green  or  dried  for  fodder,  has 
become  quite  common.  Not  only  in  the  more 
thickly-settled  towns  is  it  cultivated,  but  we  have 
observed  it  in  the  country  where  there  is  exten* 
sive  and  rich  pasturage.  It  is  found  to  be  prof- 
itable, or  the  practice  would  be  abandoned.  Some 
persons  cut  it,  spread  it  thinly  upon  the  ground 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  tie  it  in  small  bundles 
and  put  astride  walls,  fences,  or  poles  put  up 
for  the  purpose.  We  have  never  been  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  profitable  crop  for  dried  fodder — bet- 
ter sow  oats  or  millet.  Will  those  having  ex- 
perience come  to  Mr.  Pettee's  help  ? 

CAPONIZINO  AND  SPAYING. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  of  the  best  book  on 
gardening  and  horticulture,  or  at  least  the  one 
which  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  a  person 
having  three  or  four  acres  of  land  near  a  good 
market  ? 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of 
the  process  of  forming  a  capon  ?  I  have  read  of 
those  who  treated  fowls  in  this  manner  with  ap- 
parent advantage. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  spaying  cows  P  Is 
there  any  one  in  New  England  that  performs  the 
operation  P  P.  F.  H. 

Lowell,  Aug,  9, 1858. 

Remarks. — ^Purchase  the  American  Farmef^s 
Encyclopadia^  and  you  can  leam  all  about  ca- 
poniaing.  Dr.  Joseph  Rbtnolds,  of  Conoord, 
Mass.,  has  performed  the  operation  of  spaying 
with  complete  success. 


ACCIDENTS    TO  COLTS. 

I  recently  noticed  in  the  Fanner  an  account  of 
a  oolt  being  injured  by  running  in  the  pasture. 
Having  a  desire  to  do  good  if  I  can,  I  make  a 
istatement  of  a  similar  case.  I  had  last  winter 
two  colts  standing  in  an  old  bam  together,  one 
bjr  the  side  of  the  bam,  and  the  other  next  to 
him,  the  one  hurt  coming  two  years  of  age.  I 
went  in  between  the  two  one  night  with  a  lan- 
tern ;  and  as  my  eye  caught  sight  of  the  gambrel 
ioint  of  the  one  standing  next  to  the  side  of  the 
bam,  I  put  my  hand  over  it  and  found  it  was 
much  swollen ;  in  front,  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg,  where  the  skin  meets  between  the  joint 
and  gambrel  cord,  there  was  a  soft,  puffy  bunch, 
as  big  as  a  small  hen's  egg,  and  one  on  the  in- 
side not  so  large.  I  oould  not  determine  for  some 
days  how  it  was  done ;  but  as  I  was  rubbing  the 
leg  I  noticed  some  marks  on  the  boarding,  and 
examining  it,  I  found  that  the  boarding  and 
shingling  were  started  from  the  sill  and  post — 
the  bottom  or  outside  of  the  sill  being  some  rot- 
ten. I  found  nair  on  the  post,  between  the  post 
and  boardinff,  which  convinced  me  that  the  leg 
was  hurt  by  lying  down  and  getting  it  between 
the  posts  and  boarding. 

I  rubbed  the  joint  with  beef  brine  for  some 
days,  but  thinking  Uiat  it  needed  something  more 

Sowerful,  began  to  rub  it  two  or  three  times  a 
av  with  the  oil  of  Origanum,  mixed  with  alco- 
hol, equal  parts.  Continuing  this  for  some  time,. 
I  thought  it  would  cure  it,  as  the^  bunch  grew 
smaller,  but  I  found  after  some  time,  that  the 
bunch  grew  larger.  I  then  took  some  of  the  oil 
and  a  uttle  of  the  alcohol,  and  rubbed  it  hard 
with  it  for  some  time — ^the  hair  and  skin  came 
off,  but  the  leg  was  cured  by  it,  and  there  is  no 
bunch  on  it  now.  I  think  our  friend  need  not 
have  a  spavined  colt  if  he  attends  to  it  closely. 
Weston^  Mau.f  Aug,  10.  o.  w.  D. 


BLOODY  MILK. 

I  have  a  cow,  that  has  her  second  calf,  a  fort- 
night old,  that  gives  bloody  milk.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  garget  and  no  swelling.  Will  you 
tell  me  through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  the 
probable  cause,  and  the  remedy,  if  such  there  be. 

Sherborikf  Aug.,  1858,  M. 

Remarks. — We  will  pay  you  one  hundred  doU 
lars,  cash  in  hand,  if  you  will  tell  us  uihat  ike 
cause  t#  of  thia  ckua  ofdiseaeea  in  cows,  and  the 
UHjy  to  preoent  it,  and  we  can  make  more  money 
out  of  the  recipe,  than  all  the  mUk  producers  in 
Massachusetts  make  out  of  their  business,  at  the 
present  prices  of  milk. 

Give  her  three  or  four  doses  of  Aconite,  in  as 
many  days — ^four  drops  at  a  dose. 

BEMEDT  FOR  POISON. 

In  a  recent  Farmer,  N.  M.,  of  Atkinson,  N. 
H.,  inquired  the  remedy  for  dog-wood  and  ivy 
poison ;  here  we  find  blood-root  a  sure  cure. 
Tidie  the  ^een  root,  and  pound  or  cut  so  as  to 
get  the  juice,  and  rub  on  the  poisoned  parts ; 
taking  the  dry  root  powdered,  or  steeped,  as  a 
tea,  in  very  small  doses,  three  times  a  day,  rub- 
ing  tiie  green  root  on  at  the  same  time. 

Shelbume,  VL,  Aug.  16, 1858.  M.  A.  P. 
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NEW  ROCHELLE  BLACKBBBRT— CHEBBY 

CURBANT8. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  price  of  the  new  Rochelle 
blackberry  plants,  and  where  they  are  to  be  had  P 
alao  the  best  mode  of  cultiTatin^  them  P  What 
season  is  the  best  for  transplantmg  P  How  many 
plants  are  required  to  set  out  one-fourth  of  an 
acre? 

Do  you  know  anything  concerning  the  cherry 
currant  P  and  where  the  plants  are  to  be  had  P 

A  SUBSCBXBEE. 

We3i  Hemiker,  N.  IT.,  Aug.  10, 1858. 

Remarks. — ^We  do  not  know  the  price  of  the 
New  Rochelle  blackberry.  You  may  have  as 
many  plants  as  you  please  by  sending  to  our  gar- 
den and  taking  them  away,  even  to  the  last  plant. 
We  haye  nourished  and  cherished  them  for  three 
years,  and  have  not  yet  produced  a  dozen  berries 
fit  to  eat.  They  sometimes  grow  very  large,  and 
are  sour  in  proportion  See  another  arUcle  in  this 
paper  about  cherry  currants. 

8UCKEB8  AMONG  CORN. 

I  have  worked  on  several  farms,  and  on  some 
of  them  we  cut  the  sucker  away  at  the  second 
time  hoeing ;  on  others  we  did  not  cut  them 
away  at  any  time.  Where  we  left  them,  the  ears 
were  small ;  and  where  they  were  cut  off,  the 
ears  were  large  and  thrifty.  Why  should  they 
do  any  good  P  The  sap  that  flows  into  the  suck- 
er does  the  ear  of  com  no  good,  but  takes  good- 
ness away  from  it.  F.  C.  Shaller. 

EsseXf  Maas.,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^We  suppose  the  sucker  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  stalk  of  com  to  which  it  is 
attached,  that  side  limbs  or  twigs  do  to  a  young 
tree,  elaborating  the  sap  and  sending  it  on  to 
perfect  the  fruit. 


WHITE  crows  and  SWALLOWS. 

I  saw  it  stated  that  a  boy  in  Georgia,  a  short 
time  since,  killed  a  white  crow  which  was  flying 
with  a  flock  of  black  ones. 

I  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  a  white  swallow  flying 
with  a  flock  of  black  ones,  skipping  over  the  wa- 
ter and  mounting  into  the  air.  It  resembled  the 
black  swallow  in  every  form,  as  nigh  as  I  could 
see.    The  question  is,  where  did  it  come  from  P 

Brandon,  VU  L.  p. 

QUERY  ABOUT  A  HORSE  I  HAVE. 

I  have  a  horse  somewhat  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  is  perfectly  sound  and  well  while  feed- 
ing on  grass,  but  feeding  on  hay,  and  especially 
on  clover,  is  so  relaxed  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for 
use.  Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  or  cor- 
jrespondents  specify  a  cure  for  the  above  disorder  P 


-ttouih  ScitucUe,  Aug.,  1858. 


M.  F. 


POISON  PLANTS  IN  MEADOWS. 

Will  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Far" 
mer  inform  me  what  will  cure  the  poison  of  dog- 
wood and  ivy,  as  many  suffer  Arom  the  effects  of 
It  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  oblige  a  sub- 
scriber. N.  M. 

Atkinson,  N.  H.,  Aug.,  1858. 


SDUOATIOV  OF  QIBI.8. 

The  subject  of  physical  education  is  beginning 
to  attract  attention.  The  following  remarks  are 
from  the  Boston  Courier,  written  by  the  editor 
after  having  attended  a  school  festival  in  Fan- 
euil  flail :  *'But  there  was  one  thing  we  noticed 
which  did  throw  a  little  shadow  over  our  thoughts. 
We  stood  on  the  platform,  very  near  the  boys 
and  girls,  as  thoy  passed  by  to  receive  a  bouquet 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  We  could  not  help 
observing  that  not  one  girl  in  ten  had  the  air  and 
look  of  good  health.  There  were  very  many  love* 
ly  countenances — ^lovely  with  an  ezpr^sion  of 
intellect  and  goodness — ^but  they  were  like  fSsir 
flowers  resting  upon  a  fragile  stalk.  Narrow 
chests,  round  shoulders,  meagre  forms,  pallid 
cheeks,  were  far  too  common.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral want  in  their  movements  of  the  buojrant 
vivacity  of  youth  and  childhood.  The  heat  of 
the  day  and  nervous  exhaustion  of  the  occasion 
were  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  due  edlow* 
anoe  should  be  made  for  them.  But  this  was  not 
the  first  time  that  we  were  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  here  in  Boston,  in  the  education  of  girls, 
the  body  is  lamentably  neglected.  And  it  is  a 
very  great  and  serious  neglect,  the  consequences 
of  wmch  will  not  end  with  the  sufferers  them- 
selves. Of  what  use  is  it  to  learn  all  sorts  of 
things  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  life,  and 
to  stuff  the  brain  with  all  kinas  of  knowledge, 
if  the  price  be  a  feeble  or  diseased  body  P  A 
finely  endowed  mind  shut  up  in  a  sickly  body  is 
like  a  bright  light  in  a  broken  lantern,  liable  to 
be  blown  out  by  a  puff  of  wind  or  extinguished 
by  a  dash  of  rain. 

''If  the  destiny  of  women  were  to  be  put  under 
a  glass  and  looked  at,  like  a  fiower,  it  would  be 
of  little  consequence ;  but  woman  must  take  her 
part  in  performing  the  duties  and  sustaining  the 
burdens  of  life.  These  young  medal  scholars,  in 
due  time,  will  marry  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  earn 
their  bread  by  some  kind  of  toil,  in  which  their 
wives  must  needs  aid  them.  To  this  service  they 
I  will  bring  an  intelligent  capacity  and  a  conscien- 
tious purpose ;  but  how  far  will  these  go  without 
health  and  the  cheerful  spirits  which  health  gives  P 
A  sickly  wife  is  no  helpmate,  but  a  hindermate. 
If  we  neglect  the  body  the  body  will  have  its  re- 
venge. And  are  we  not  doing  this  P  Are  we  not 
throwing  our  whole  educational  force  upon  the 
brain  P  Is  not  a  healthy  city  born  and  bred  wo- 
man getting  to  be  as  rare  as  a  black  swan  P  And 
is  it  not  time  to  reform  this  altogether  P  Is  it 
not  time  to  think  something  of  the  casket  as  well 
as  the  jewel — something  of  the  lantern  as  weU  as 
the  light  P" 

^^  Hale's  experiments  show  that  a  sunflower, 
bulk  for  bulk,  imbibes  and  perspires  seventeen 
times  more  fresh  liquor  than  a  man,  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Lawes'  experiments  ''on  the  amount 
of  water  given  off  by  plants  during  their  ^owth," 
show  that  the  clover  on  an  acre  that  would  afford 
two  tons  of  hay,  absorbs  from  the  soil  and  fives 
off  from  its  leaves  430  tons  of  water  in  101  days, 
or  eight  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  per  day. 
Those  who  allow  clover,  grass,  weeds,  or  any 
other  plants,  to  grow  among  their  fruit  trees  or 
any  cultivated  crop,  should  not  complain  of 
drought. — Oenesee  Parmer, 
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AB  OBHTQ  QBASS  I«AVD8. 

XANUFACTUaS  OF  MANURE — TDfE  OF    APPLICA- 
TION, ETC. 

The  manufacture  of  milk  is  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  all  farmers  of  the  milk-producing 
States.  It  is  settled  beyond  a  doubt,  in  my  mind, 
that  milk  is  soon  to  become  the  leading  article  of 
production  in  the  Northern  States.  Tne  discus- 
sion of  this  question  very  naturallj  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  most  economical  method  of 
its  production.  It  is  well  understood  among  our 
thinking  farmers  that  men,  or  early  cut  ha^  and 
rowen,  is  the  best  fodder  for  producing  milk  in 
the  Trinter  months,  or  as  soon  as  the  grass  upon 
our  hills  shall  haTe  failed  us,  as  feeding  upon  the 
old  fog  or  past  litter  grass,  late  in  the  fall,  will 
invariably  give  the  cows  a  back  set.  A  resort  to 
wheat  shorts  and  corn  meal  is  the  only  remedy 
in  this  case.  The  true  principle  of  a^icultural 
science  introduces  another  practice,  plain,  cheaper 
and  altogether  dissimilar.  Before  we  proceed 
farther  ujpon  this  point,  let  us  state  one  great 
fad ;  no  farmer  need  think  of  success  in  his  busi- 
ness without  a  good  bam  cellar,  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  manure 
in  large  quantities ;  this  is  the  basis  of  all  suc- 
cessful farming.  All  the  poorer  portions  of  the 
farm  should  be  turned  into  pasturage,  and  the 
whole  energies  and  resources  of  the  farm  be- 
stowed upon  less  acres. 

MAKE  LARGE  Qt7ANTm£8  OP  MANURE, 

by  hauling  into  the  bam  cellar  leaves,  leaf  mould. 


gete  all  of  the  benefiu  of  the  late  rains  and  early 
snows  of  November  and  December,  and  becomes 
finely  pulverized  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine  has  an  acre  of  grass  land,  (light  san- 
dy soil,)  from  which  he  cuts  three  tons  of  hay 
every  year,  in  two  crops,  two  tons  the  first  cut- 
ting and  one  the  second.  Eight  cart  loads  of  ma- 
nure a  year,  keeps  it  up  to  this  condition.  Does 
that  pay  ?  Suppose  some  of  our  farmers  who 
now  mow  over  forty  acres  to  set  twenty  tons  of 
hajr,  should  put  ten  acres  of  their  best  land  into 
this  condition ;  would  it  not  pay  better  than  it 
now  does  ?  Twenty  tons  of  good,  sweet  juicy 
hay  the  first  crop,  and  ten  tons  of  rowen  the  sec- 
ond crop,  and  kept  there  by  the  use  of  eighty 
loads  of  good  compost  manure  annually !  Any 
industrious,  progressive  farmer,  with  twenty  head 
of  cattle  and  a  good  bam  cellar,  can  bring  ten 
acres  of  land  into  this  condition  in  five  years, 
and  not  neglect  his  field  crops.  Hay  cut  thus 
early,  well  dried  and  salted  with  two  quarts  of 
fine  butter  salt  per  ton,  will  sustain  a  bountiful 
supply  of  milk  ten  months  in  a  year,  instead  of 
seven,  as  fed  up  dead  hay  and  dry  corn  fodder 
in  the  old  way.  The  salt  so  used,  (two  quarts 
per  ton)  will  cause  the  food  to  relish  better,  and 

E reduce  more  mUk  by  causing  the  cows  to  drink 
earty,  (give  them  warm  drink  in  winter,)  twice 
each  day ;  furthermore,  salt  is  the  great  preser- 
ver of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  essential  to  the  good  health  and  con- 
dition of  both  man  and  beast.  The  cultivation 
of  root  crops  for  stock  is  both  judicial  and  neces- 
sary to  their  health  and  thrift  when  fed  upon  the 


matter  in  the  fall,  to  be  used  for  the  field  crops 
next  season.  Throw  down  all  the  hard  droppin^^s 
of  the  stock  upon  the  materials  already  m  the 
cellar,  catching  the  urine  as  it  passes  through  the 
leanto  floor  in  a  vat  or  cistern,  built  immediately 
under  the  floor  for  this  purpose.  The  vat  does 
not  necessarily  need  be  as  long  as  the  leanto 
floor,  as  by  a  narrow  opening  between  the  planks 
behind  the  stock,  the  liquids  may  pass  down  into 
a  trough  made  of  boards,  and  conveyed  to  the 
vat  in  the  centre,  of  any  capacity  you  desire.  The 
main  object  of  the  vat  is  to  accumulate  liquids, 
and  by  the  use  of  spouts  convey  them  to  any  part 
of  the  cellar,  which  could  not  be  done  without  it. 
All  highly  concentrated  manures,  as  night  soil, 
hen  dung,  hog  dung  and  sheep  dung,  should  al- 
ways be  diluted  in  several  times  their  bulk  in  wa- 
ter, and  poured  upon  less  fertilizing  substances. 
A  large  quantity  of  manure  may  be  made  in  this 
way,  from  an  ordinary  stock.  This,  I  have  said, 
is  for  the  field  crops  of  the  next  season.  As  soon 
as  this  is  drawn  from  the  cellar,  haul  in  native 
soil  from  the  bank,  muck  and  road  wash,  tie  up 
your  cows  at  night  during  the  summer,  gather 
into  the  vat  as  before  all  the  powerful  stimulants 
to  be  diluted  and  poured  upon  the  heap,  shovel 
over  occasionally  to  pulverize  and  make  fine,  to 
be  spread  upon  the  grass  land  in  the  fall. 

THE  TIME  FOR  SPREADING 

manure  upon  grass  land  gives  rise  to  much  dis- 
pute, as  much  depends  upon  circumstances  and 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  to  be  dressed.  Upon 
dry  land,  where  the  several  crops  have  been  ta- 
ken off,  the  first  of  November  is  a  good  time. 
Spreading  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  land 


satisfied  roots  will  not  pay  when  fed  in  connection 
with  green  fodder.  Lewis  L.  Pierce. 

East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Aug,,  1858. 


AN  AQED  OOITPIiB. 


The  following  fragment  is  from  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln's new  work  by  Hugh  Miller,  entitled,  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Betsey,  with  Rambles  of  a  Geolo- 
ist,"  at  page  390. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  was  an  aged  couple 
who  had  lived  together,  it  was  said,  as  man  and 
wife,  for  more  than  sixty  years ;  and  nowhere 
was  their  tombstone  and  epitaph.  Thev  had  lived 
on  long  after  my  departure ;  and  when,  as  the 
seasons  passed,  men  and  women  whose  births 
and  baptism  had  taken  place  since  their  wedding 
day,  were  falling  around  them  well  stricken  in 
years,  death  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Hum ;  and 
when  he  came  at  last,  their  united  ages  made  up 
well  nigh  two  centuries.  The  wife  had  seen  her 
ninety-sixth,  and  the  husband  his  one  hundred 
and  second  birthday. 

It  does  not  transcend  the  skill  of  the  actuary 
to  say  how  many  thousand  women  must  die  un- 
der ninety-six  for  everv  one  that  reaches  it,  how 
many  tens  of  thousanas  of  men  must  die  under 
one  hundred  and  two  for  every  man  who  attains 
to  an  affe  so  extraordinary ;  but  he  would  require 
to  get  beyond  her  tables  in  order  to  reckon  up 
the  chances  against  the  women  destined  to  attain 
to  ninety-six  being  courted  and  married  in  early 
life  by  the  man  born  to  attain  to  one  hundred 
and  two. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
OOBN  AND  OOBK-FODDBB. 

Mh.  Editor  : — The  profits  of  farming  usually 
turn,  not  on  a  single  article,  but  on  the  various 
productions  of  the  farm,  and  on  none  more,  es- 
pecially in  New  Hampshire,  than  in  securing  in 
a  good  condition  corn  and  corn-fodder.  The  risk 
to  the  farmer  on  his  corn  crop,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, is  now  much  greater  than  it  was  forty, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  From  a  child  I  have 
been  somewnat  accustomed  to  farming  in  a  small 
way,  usually  cultivating  from  one  to  three  acres 
of  corn.  Those  whose  corn  fields  cover  ten,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  acres,  will  not,  of  course,  feel  in- 
terested in  such  small  business.  But  you  have 
probably  more  readers  who  will  class  with  me, 
than  with  them,  and  it  is  for  their  benefit  I  write. 
What  I  have  learned  has  been  chiefly  by  experi- 
ence and  observation ;  and  I  am  confident  that 
my  profits  from  a  single  acre  have  been  greater 
than  some  of  my  neighbors  from  four  or  five 
acres.  With  your  permission  and  aid,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, I  will  tell  your  readers  "how  I  work  it." 

I  endeavor,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  good  ripe 
seed,  and  to  get  it  into  the  ground  as  early  as 
the  soil  and  season  will  warrant  its  quick  germi- 
nation and  growth,  and  not  before.  I  plow  or 
cultivate  and  hoe  three  times.  In  respect  to  the 
ingathering,  I  first  consider  what  advantages  I 
have  for  securing,  in  a  good  condition,  both  the 
corn  and  the  fodder ;  for  the  fodder  from  a  single 
acre,  if  well  secured,  is  quite  an  item  in  keeping 
stock.  By  cutting  the  stalks  in  a  straw-cutter, 
wetting  or  sprinkling  on  a  little  meal,  not   a 

f>ound  will  be  left.  Most  farmers  have  more  or 
ess  room  in  their  barns,  or  sheds  where,  for  a 
time,  the  crop  may  be  secured  from  rain,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  damaged  by  mould- 
•ing,  if  set  up  or  spread  upon  poles,  where  the  air 
can  circulate  freely,  and  drying  be  effected  with- 
out iniury,  although  put  in  while  quite  green ; 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  are  fond  of  such  fodder. 
The  corn,  also,  will  be  sweet  and  good  for  table 
use.  As  the  time  for  frost  approaches,  I  calcu- 
late, if  occasion  requires,  to  avail  myself  of  all 
such  advantages  on  my  premises.  If  frost  does 
not  come  at  the  proper  time,  afler  the  corn  is 
glazed  over,  and  the  tassel  sere  and  dry,  I  cut 
the  stalks  of  a  part  of  my  field  and  give  them  the 
best  chance  I  can  to  dry  for  one  or  two  days  be- 
fore binding  up.  I  then  bind  and  stook ;  and  if 
the  weather  is  favorable,  let  them  stand  until 
they  can  be  safely  packed  away  in  the  barn.  But 
if  a  storm  threatens,  I  get  them  in,  and  scatter 
/  about  to  dry,  as  best  I  can.  That  part  of  the 
field  from  which  I  cut  the  stalks  I  let  stand  until 
the  com  and  husks  are  so  dry  as  to  be  in  no 
danger  of  moulding.  Ripened  in  this  way,  the 
husks  are  usually  bright  and  good — much  better 
than  if  cut  up  green  and  stooked  out. 

But  sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  September 
there  comes  "a  nipping  frost."  Previous  to  such 
a  frost,  if  I  can  foresee  the  danger,  I  cut  up  at 
the  roots,  the  remainder  of  the  field ;  or  if  the 
froct  steals  upon  me  unawares,  and  is  so  severe 
as  to  afiect  the  stalk,  I  cut  it  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  throw  it  into  piles  with  the  frost  upon.it 
In  this  way  the  injury  by  the  frost  is  much  less 
than  to  let  it  stand  until  the  sun  abstracts  the 
frost.  I  then  bind  with  a  baud  near  the  top.  For 


convenience  in  handlingifthe  bundles  should  not 
be  very  large. 

If  the  weather  is  favorable,  I  give  it  what 
chance  I  can  for  two  or  three  days  to  dry  on  the 
ground ;  but  mean,  if  possible,  to  get  it  under 
cover  before  rains  come.  (And  here  let  me  say, 
that  I  imagine  caps  might  be  even  of  more  uae 
than  in  securing  hay.)  I  then  put  it  in  as  ffood 
condition  to  dry  as  possible,  in  leantos,  sheds  or 
out-houses,  upon  poles  or  hooks,  where  the  air 
can  circulate  freely,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is 
so  dry  that  both  com  and  fodder  may  be  packed 
away  without  liability  to  mould.  Thus  I  have 
good  sweet  corn  for  oread ;  and  for  my  stock, 
lodder  which  is  eagerly  devoured. 

I  remember  one  year  when  the  fall  was  unusu- 
ally wet,  I  secured  my  little  crop  of  about  one 
acre  in  this  way  and  had  it  good.  One  of  my 
neighbors  had  about  five  acres  which  he  cut  up 
and  stooked  out  and  let  it  staled  through  lonff 
storms  until  it  was  almost  worthless.  1  would 
certainly  not  have  exchanged  my  one  acre  for  his 
five.  In  this  way  I  am  confident  the  scale  is  often 
turned  $  and  farming  proves  profitable  or  unprof* 
itable  just  according  as  it  is  conducted.  But 
"wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct,  and  they  that  are 
wise  shall  understand."  M.  B. 

Monadnock,  1858. 


AOBICUIiTUBB  IN  mSW  HAMP8HIBBI. 

We  learn  that  the  Hon.  C^leb  Gushing,  of 
this  State,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Connecticut  Bivcr  Valley  AgricuUural  and  lndu8' 
trial  Associationy  to  deliver  an  address  before 
them  at  their  Annual  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Charles- 
town,  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  days  of  Septem- 
ber next. 

The  limits  of  this  Society,  we  believe,  embrace 
all  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  within 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  a  territory  un- 
equalled, perhaps,  by  any  other  of  the  same  ex- 
tent in  New  England,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  also 
for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  most  impor- 
tant domestic  animals. 

We  hope  that  General  Cushino  will  find  the 
occasion  graced  by  an  a^emblage  of  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  valley,  with  their  wives,  daughters 
and  sweethearts,  who  will  be  attentive  bearers  of 
what  he  says. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  hospitality  and  ur- 
banity of  the  people  of  Sullivan  county,  gained 
by  frequent  association  with  them,  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  all  who  visit  them  on  this  occasion  will 
be  cordially  received  and  handsomely  enter- 
tained. They  have  made  extensive  preparation 
for  the  accommodation  of  exhibitors  and  visitors^ 
in  ample  halls,  stables,  pens,  &c.,  and  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  HalPa  Boston  Brass  Band 
to  enliven  the  occasion,  and  to  awaken  new 
echoes  among  the  hills  of  old  Sullivan,  and  per- 
haps across  the  river  in  a  sister  State. 

Our  opinion,  we  trust,  is  well  understood,  as 
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it  regards  whatever  of  glare  or  glitter,  of  tnilitary 
display,  of  jockeyism,  or  political  influences,  that 
may  give  tone  or  coloring  to  these  festivals  of 
the  farmer.  We  shall  steadily  oppose  them  all, 
under  whatever  blandishments  they  may  present 
themselves,  or  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  in- 
troduced. Nothing  on  earth  can  keep  them  pure, 
and  make  them  useful,  but  a  steady,  uniform  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
established,  vis.,  improvement  in,  ike  art  and  sci- 
ence ^f  AgricHJUure,  When  this  is  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  occasion  is  made  mainly  to  minister  to 
the  passions,  then  will  one  of  the  best  customs 
of  our  people  have  lost  its  e&caey  as  a  co-op- 
erator in  the  progress  of  rural  art,  and  other 
customs  will  rise  upon  their  ruins,  having  at 
least  doubtful,  if  not  decidedly  demoralizing  ten- 
dencies. We  utter  these  words  now,  before  the 
opening  of  the  season  of  festivity,  because  in 
some  eases  last  year  we  thought  the  true  object 
was  lost  sight  of,  and  display  and  excitement 
ruled  the  hour.  We  trust  that  wisdom  wiU  guide 
the  counsels  of  our  various  sooieties,  and  that  no 
word  of  reproach  shall  justly  be  sufiEered  to  rest 
upon  them. 

USE  07  VAT  IN  AITIMAI^  BGONOMY. 

The  extraordinary  abundance  of  fat  in  the  bod- 
ies of  animals  inhabiting  the  intensely  cold  polar 
regions  may  be  philosophically  considered  as  a 
surplus  stock  of  fuel,  to  be  burnt  for  sustaining 
animal  heat  and  motive  power.  Without  this  in- 
ternal resource  for  a  supply,  during  periods 
when  no  other  available  supplies  of  food  are  pro- 
curable from  external  sources,  the  animals  or  the 
arctic  regions  would  speedily  become  frozen,  re- 
maininc; like  marble  statues  fixed  on  the  surface 
of  the  fields  of  ice  and  snow. 

A  most  remarkably  abundant  provision  of  fatty 
and  oily  matter,  formed  from  h^'drogen  and  car- 
bon, is  found  in  the  blubber  which  envelopes  the 
bodies  of  the  stored-up  whales  like  a  thick  blan- 
ket. The  philosophy  of  this  surprising  provis- 
ion of  available  cood  and  fuel,  accumulated  in 
these  large  fishes,  admito  of  the  following  expla- 
nation. It  appears  tharwhales,  in  ranging  from 
one  feeding-ground  to  another,  sometimes  have 
to  cross  broad  oceans.  Without  an  extraordina- 
ry supply  of  carbon,  provided  like  a  stock  of 
coals  m  the  bunkers  or  a  steamer,  for  sustaining 
continuous  combustion  during  a  long  voyage, 
the  whales  might  fail  in  exerting  a  motive  power 
sufficient  to  propel  their  great  bodies  through  the 
waters  of  the  broad  ocean.  Whales  have  been 
captured  from  whose  bodies  more  than  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  oil  have  been  extracted.  As  sper- 
maceti and  cetine  contain  above  90  per  cent,  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  one  of  these  fishes,  there- 
fore, carries  with  him  about  ten  tons  of  combus- 
tible fuel,  which  is  ready  at  all  times  to  become 
absorbed  and  burnt,  whenever  this  leviathan  of 
the  deep  desires  to  develop  powerful  impulses  of 
motive  power,  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  to  draw  in  a  long  breath  of  air,  contain- 
jng  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen  to  burn  his 


supply  of  carbon,  and  to  allow  it  to  recoil  to  its 
natural  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  more 
a  whale  exerts  his  locomotive  powers,  the  often- 
er  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  breathe,  or  "blow," 
as  the  whalers  term  it. 

As  amid  abundant  granaries  and  well-stored 
market-houses  where  there  is  little  danger  of 
falling  short  of  a  due  supply  of  daily  food,  it  is 
manifest  that  in  the  economy  of  nature  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  this  extraordinary  supply  of 
a  surplus  stock  of  carbonaceous  fuel,  enveloping 
the  ribs  of  human  beings. 

The  hump  on  the  back  of  the  camel — ^the  loco- 
motive engine  of  the  wild  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa — may  be  deemed  by  the  superficial  ob- 
server as  a  deformity,  or  as  a  sort  of  natviral 
saddle,  ready  prepared  to  bear  the  impositions  of 
loads  of  merchanaise,  and  thus  stamping  this  an- 
imal as  a  "beast  oi  burthen,"  apparently  by  the 
original  design  of  the  Creator.  But  this  uncouth 
appendage,  so  far  from  being  designed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  a  saddle,  does  redly  subserve 
the^  more  essential  purpose  of  a  knapsack  of  pro- 
visions, to  supply  from  this  superabundant  de- 
posit of  fat,  which  principally  composes  this 
hump,  the  carbon  necessary  for  propelling  the  lo- 
comotive mechanism  of  his  body  across  the  wide 
wastes  of  sand,  where  no  blade  of  grass  is  found 
to  replenish  his  exhausted  supplies  of  carbona- 
ceous food.  A  surplus  supply  of  water  is  simi- 
larly provided  in  tne  extraordinary  sacs  of  his 
stomach,  as  a  substitute  for  the  tank  applied  to 
an  artificial  locomotive  engine. 

Adventurous  mariners  navigate  their  barks 
amon^  the  icebergs  of  the  polar  regions,  to  pro- 
cure the  valuable  store  of  fat  organized  into  the 
bodies  of  the  whale,  of  the  seal,  and  walrus,  which 
they  transport  to  marts  of  commerce  for  distribu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  being  burned  as  fuel  in 
the  lamps,  instead  in  the  lungs,  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed.  Men  strip  off 
the  fur  and  down  from  the  bodies  of  animals, 
whose  breasts,  exposed  by  submersion  into  icy 
water,  and  to  keen  wintry  winds,  require  these 
non-conducting  coverings,  to  sustain  the  animal 
heat  generated  by  combustion  in  their  bodies. 
These  prized  spoils  of  soft  downs  and  furs  are 
appropriated  as  a  covering  to  sustain  the  same 
genial  excitation  within  the  glowing  bosom  of  a 
civilized  belle.  In  the  colder  bosom  of  an  Esqui- 
maux belle,  residing  in  a  crystal  palace,  and  be- 
neath a  dome  built  of  blocks  of  ice,  not  only  are 
these  soft  external  appliances  of  robes  of  fur  ne- 
cessary for  sustaining  a  genial  glow  of  life's  warm 
current,  but  also  the  most  extraordinary  combus- 
tion of  fatty,  oily  matter  in  her  lungs.  One  of 
these  belies,  according  to  Capt.  Parry's  narrative 
of  his  voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions,  sipped  the 
oil  from  an  extinguished  lamp,  and  received  a 
tallow  candle  as  an  acceptable  bon-bon,  the  cour- 
teous captain  kindly  warning  her  by  signs,  not  to 
choak  herself  by  attempting  to  swallow  the  wick. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  quantity  of  organic  car- 
bon which  is  scarcely  adequate  to  serve  as  fuel  in 
developing  warmth  and  locomotive  power  in  the 
bodies  of  human  beings  dwelling  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  would  over-heat  the  bodies  of  the  same 
individuals  in  warm  tropical  climates,  and  would 
speedily  induce  fatal  inflammatory  disorders. 

'i'o  the  ignorance  of  this  simple  fact  may  be 
ascribed  the  deaths  of  myriads  of  voyagers  from 
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cold  to  warm  climates.  On  the  contrary,  voyagers 
from  sultry  to  cold  climates  require  the  combus- 
tion of  more  carbon  in  their  lungs  to  sustain  the 
average  temperature  of  blood  heat.  Indeed,  the 
sensation  of  declining  warmth  is  so  immediately 
attendant  on  a  diminished  supply  of  food  that 
the  terms  cold  and  hunger  have  oecome  associ- 
ated together,  and  the  phrase  starving  with  cold, 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  popular  language 
in  these  countries. 

Numerous  facts  tend  to  demonstrate  that  a  vig- 
orous and  healthful  condition  of  the  animal  me- 
chanism can  only  be  sustained  by  a  due  rela- 
tive apportionment  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  presented  in  the  thin  membranous 
air  vessels  of  the  lungs  to  the  contact  and  union 
wifh  due  relative  apportionment  of  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  inhaled  at  every  breath,  and  by  the  appli- 
ances of  non-conducting  clothing,  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  propagation  of  heat  from  the  bod^. 
And  thus  the  mechanical  motive  power  of  the  vi- 
tal agency  of  "life"  truly  subsists  by  the  combus- 
tion of  carbon,  in  accordance  with  the  emblem- 
atical flame  of  the  lamp,  which  was  once  lighted 
in  every  tomb  by  a  classic  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple, as  allegorically  representing  tbe  bright  spirit 
which,  for  a  brief  time,  animates  the  body,  and 
then  vanishes  forever,  like  the  quivering  and  ex- 
piring flame. — Canadian  AgricuUvarist. 


F^  the  New  SngUmd  Fatrntr, 
OBNITHOIiOOT. 
BY  8.  P.  FOWLEK, 

The  belted  kingflsher  has  long  been  known  in 
the  United  States,  and  until  the  annexation  of 
new  territory  to  the  union,  was  the  only  speoieB. 
But  since  the  admission  of  Texas,  a  handsome 
little  bird,  called  the  Texan  green  kingfisher,  has 
been  discovered,  (Ceryle  AmerieanaJ  (Omdin^) 
which  may  readily  be  distineuished,  by  its  small 
size  and  different  plumage,  from  the  common  or 
belted  kingflsher.  The  bird  under  consideration 
was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Hal- 
cyon, an^  many  fabulous  stories  are  told  of  it,  by 
tne  early  writers.  They  supposed  that  it  built 
its  nest  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  amongst  the 
foam  of  the  waves,  and  that  it  had  the  power  of 
calming  the  troubled  deep  during  the  period  of 
incubation.  They  only  sat  on  their  floating  nest 
a  few  days,  and  during  that  short  period,  which 
was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  mariner  might, 
they  said,  sail  in  perfect  security.  Hence  those 
days  were  called  Halcyon  days.  There  is  a  more 
modern  fancy  in  regard  to  the  kingfisher,  which 
supposes  that  this  bird,  when  stuffed  and  hung 
up  overhead  in  a  room,  by  a  thread,  will  point 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  after  the  manner  some- 
what of  a  dog  vane.  M.  Du  Pratz,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Louisiana,  says :  ''The  kingfisher,  it  is 
well  known,  goes  always  aeainst  the  wind,  but 
perhaps  few  people  know  tnat  it  preserves  the 
same  property,  wnen  it  is  dead.  I,  myself,  hung 
a  deaa  one  by  a  silk  thread,  directly  over  a  sea 
compAss,  and  I  can  declare  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
bill  was  always  turned  towards  the  wind.''  Shaks« 
peare,  when  speaking  of  sycophants,  alludes  to 
these  fabulous  notions,  where  ne  says  they 

With  vntf  fsto  and  imij  of  their  mscten." 


Mr.  Cassin  says  in  his  Birds  of  America,  the 
family  of  kingfishers  embraces  about  ninety  spe- 
cies, of  which  seventy-seven  are  in  the  collection 
of  the  Philadelphia  academy.  The  habits  of  the 
belted  kingfisher  are  well  described  by  our  orni- 
thologists, and  the  readers  of  the  N,  E.  Farmer 
can  consult  them  if  they  choose.  I  notice  some 
of  them  speak  of  their  nests  being  composed  of 
a  few  sticks  and  feathers,  but  those  eggs  which 
I  have  examined  were  laid  upon  the  bare  earth. 
Their  solitary  and  pisciverous  habits,  in  the  es- 
timation of  some  persons,  render  them  unfit 
themes  for  rural  composition,but  the  bird  really 
gives  beauty  and  interest  to  the  scenery  around 
our  mountain  streams,  and  in}and  lakes,  which 
it  visits.  And  if  the  king:fi8her  has  nothing  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  its  general  appearance, 
which,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  is  grotesque,  or  in 
its  note,  which  would  probably  remind  a  citizen 
of  a  watchman's  rattle  at  midnight,  calling  for 
aid  to  secure  a  burglar,  it  certainly  at  least  pos- 
sesses one  good  trait  of  character,  that  of  troub- 
ling no  one,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
many  of  our  birds.  It  likewise  has  tlie  commen- 
dable habit  of  minding  its  own  business,  which  is 
singularly  honest  and  legitimate,  not  to  say 
apostolic — ^that  of  fishing.  And  well  may  we 
quote  and  apply  honest  Izaak  Walton's  lines  to 
our  bird : — 

**0,  the  gaUent  Usher*!  life, 

It  is  tb^  beat  of  aoj ; 
Tis  fkill  of  pleaeore,  roid  of  strife, 
Aod  tIs  beloT'd  by  ma&y : 

Other Joyes 

Are  bat  tojta ; 

Only  this 

Lswiiil  is: 

For  oar  skUl 

Breeds  no  ni, 
Bat  content  and  pleMore." 

The  kingfisher  is  not  confined  to  our  inland 
waters,  but  is  seen  also  on  the  sea-coast,  around 
the  harbors  and  rivers  that  empty  into  the  ocean, 
diligently  engaged  in  fishing  in  the  shallows  about 
their  shores.  And  there  is  probably  no  bird  bet- 
ter known  to  the  boy,  who  resorts  to  the  salt 
water  to  bathe  or  fish,  than  the  kingfisher ;  and 
when  his  object  of  pursuit,  the  catching  of  min- 
nows or  tomcods,  is  the  same,  how  often  has  he 
been  surprised  by  the  sudden  approach  of  this 
bird,  in  its  gliding  flight  and  rattling  churr. 
How  often  has  he  seen  it  plunge  into  the  stream 
after  a  fish,  and  havin^aught  it  in  his  bill,  re- 
turn to  its  stand,  a  poll  of  a  water  fence,  and 
swallow  the  glittering  prize  headformost,  and 
shake  its  head  to  clear  its  crest  from  the  brine, 
and  perhaps  proud  of  the  capital  dive  it  made. 
And  how  often  has  the  boy,  unobeerved  as  he 
was  fishing  from  the  sedgey  batik,  continued  to 
watch  the  feathered  fisher,  forgetful  of  the  many 
good  bites  at  the  end  of  his  line,  and  viewing 
with  astonishment  the  strange  behavior  of  the 
bird,  who  is  apparently  choking  with  the  fish  it 
has  just  swallowed,  when  after  much  shaking  of 
the  head,  gasping  and  violent  renchings,  it 
throws  up  a  bundle  of  flsh  bones  I  But  our  bird 
is  in  no  particular  dao^  from  being  choked  with 
its  food,  neither  does  it  su&r  from  a  bad  or  im- 
perfect digestion,  as  we  might  ignorantly  sup- 
pose, when  viewing  its  most  sinfl;ular  motions  on 
Its  perch,  where  sitting  by  the  hour  together  it 
diffests  its  food  and  ejects  the  bones  of.  the  flsh 
it  nas  swallowed,  in  the  form  of  pellets.    These 
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are  always  to  be  found,  where  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  perch,  as  well  as  in  their  breeding 
places,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  in  the  old 
writers,  that  they  build  their  nests  of  fish  bones ! 
The  kingfisher  is  yery  generally  found  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  frequents  all  the  large 
rivers  in  the  far  countries,  up  to  the  67th  de- 
gree of  latitude. 
DanverS'Portf  Aug.  4ih,  1858. 


siaxrs  or  the  bzpjbvs&b  of  gsapbs. 

To  produce  a  good  wine,  it  is  most  important 
to  know  the  ext^nal  signs  the  grapes  wul  have 
when  perfectly  ripe— each  wine-grower  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  them.  But  still  a  great 
many,  even  knowing  thsse  signs,  will  gather 
their  grapes  before  full  maturity,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  more  wine — ^their  principle  is  quantity, 
not  quality.     The  signs  are — 

1.  The  stem  of  the  grape  should  be  of  a  brown 
color. 

2.  The  eutide  of  the  berry  mast  be  clear  and 
transparent. 

3.  The  berries  should  separate  easily  from  the 
stem. 

4.  The  seed  must  be  of  a  brown  color. 

5.  The  juice  must  be  sweet  and  sticky. 

Do  not  cut  the  grapes  early  in  the  morning, 
with  the  dew  on  them,  nor  during  rainy  weather, 
nor  shortly  after  a  rain. 

Pick  out  .the  berries  stung  by  wasps,  or  other 
insects,  as  these  commonly  have  a  putrid  and 
sour  taste.  The  unripe  or  green  berries  should 
also  be  carefully  removed. 

The  precise  time  of  perfect  ripeness  can  only 
be  discovered  by  chemical  analysis,  when  the  rel- 
ative quantity  of  sugar  and  acids  can  easily  be 
.determined.  The  chan^  of  gum,  dextrine  and 
acids  into  sugar  can  easily  be  ascertained ;  and  a 
suspension  of  transformation,  or  a  consequent 
retrogade  action^  would  show  the  real  time  of 
perfect  maturity.  L.  Rehfuss. 

When  shall  we  have  these  critical  and  chemi- 
cal analyses,  which  so  oftenjprove  of  great  value. 

Ed.  West.  fforticttUurist. 


The  Amekigak  Staple. — The  Egg  Crop. — ^It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  103,600,000  laying 
fowls  in  the  country,  of  which  50,000,000  lav  one 
egg  a  day  throughout  the  year.  This  would  give 
the  annual  crop  of  18,250,000,000  eggs,  and  these 
at  eight  cents  a  dozen,would  be  worth  $121,666,- 
666  {-^Buffalo  Expreag,  Aug.  4. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  estimated 
at  the  seaboard,  according  to  the  eensus  of  1850, 
amount  to  $78^264,927.    Estimated  at  the  same 

Soint — that  is,  according  to  New  York  prices  to- 
ay — the  c^g  crop  of  the  United  States  would 
amount  to  $259,011,666,  or  twice  as  much  as  the 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  hay,  hemp  and  sugiw  crops 
of  the  slave  States  put  together.  Adopting  the 
estimate  of  the  Buffuo  print,  the  average  oieggs 
consumed  by  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
each  day  is  about  two. — New  York  Poet. 

^*  A  farmer  returning  home  in  his  wagon,  af- 
ter delivering  a  load  of  com,  is  a  more  certain 
sign  of  a  national  prosperity,  than  a  nobleman 
riding  in  his  chariot  to  the  op«ra. 


BXTBACTS  AND  BEFLIBS. 

MEADOW  CBAMBERRIES  —  MEADOW  MUD—IVT — 

PASTURE  LANDS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  what  course  it  is  best  to  take  with  a  mossy 
meadow?  (a.)  The  grass  is  very  light;  the 
meadow  has  been  ditched,  but  it  is  nlled  up,  and 
there  is  a  good  chance  to  drain  it. 

Would  cranberries  do  well  upon  it  ?  (&.) 

Would  meadow  mud  be  beneficial  to  plow  into 
light  soiled  land  P  (c.) 

Would  poor  pasture  land  that  has  been  plowed 
be  the  better  to  plow  again  and  seed  it  P 

What  will  kill  ivy  P  George. 

(a.)  Drain  and  plow  the  meadow — manure 
with  compost  and  seed  with  good  upland  grasses. 

(5.)  K  you  find  cranberries  growing  naturally 
about  the  meadow,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they 
would  do  well  transplanted  there. 

(c.)  The  meadow  mijd,  old  and  well  pulverized, 
would  be  excellent  on  your  light  land ;  and  your 
''poor  pasture  land  that  has  beenplowed,**  would 
greatly  rejoice  if  you  were  to  plow  it  again,  man' 
ure  it  liberaUg  and  re-seed  it. 

BOOTS  FOR  STOCK. 

In  your  advocacy  for  the  culture  of  root  crops 
for  the  feed  of  stock,  you  might  with  great  pro- 
priety have  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Biddle — both  first  class  minds  in 
their  day.  I  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Web- 
ster discourse  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  on  the 
culture  of  the  turnip  in  England,  shortly  after 
his  visit  to  that  country.  I  also  remember  see- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  burial  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  this  veffetable,  on  his  own  fields,  at  his  farm 
in  Marshfield— for  he  was  no  visionary  theorist 
—but  waa  always  ready  to  illustrate  his  faith  by 
his  works.  Said  he,  **hundreds  of  acres  of  tur- 
nips are  grown  in  England,  expressly  for  the 
feed  of  sheep.  Not  onlv  grown /or,  but  harvest- 
ed by  the  sdieep  themselves*"  Perhaps  this  mode 
of  harvesting  wUl  not  answer  so  well  in  our  cli- 
mate, where  frosts  and  snow  so  much  abound, 
when  the  feed  is  tha  most  needed.  Pardon 
these  crude  suggestions.  I  make  them  because 
you  claimed  to  be  excused  from  giving  us  some- 
thing better,  as  you  undoubtedly  would,  if  you 
had  attempted  to-answer  my  inquiry.  P. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  glad  to  be  reminded  of 
Mr.  Webster's  teachings  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, by  our  observing  correspondent.  We  have 
often  quoted  Mr.  Webster's  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  root  crop,  and  it  was,  more  than  anything 
else,  his  plain  and  forcible  illustration  of  their 
value,  that  removed  prejudices  that  we  had  long 
entertained  against  them  as  food  for  our  neat 
stock.  

CURE  FOR  DOO-WOOD  AND  IVT  POISON. 

In  last  week's  Farmer  I  observed  that  it  was 
asked  by  a  subscriber  what  would  cure  dog-wood 
or  ivy  poison  P  I  will  tell  you  what  is  a  sure  cure 
when  taken  in  season.  Take  the  plant  called 
mouse-ear,  steep  it  to  a  strong  tea,  then  add 
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milk ;  drink  and  wash  in  the  tea,  and  hy  doing 
80  a  few  times  it  will  effect  a  complete  cure.  If 
the  mouse-ear  is  not  taken  in  season  it  will  help. 
It  is  good  for  sheep  when  poisoned  with  lamb- 
kill.  Samuel  Wilson,  Jb. 
SoiUh  DanverSf  Aug,,  1868. 

BEMEDT  FOR  CURCULIO  A19D  BLACf  WART. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Wait,  of  Danyers,  I  would 
say  that  myself  and  some  half  dozen  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  for  the  last  three  years  scattered  air- 
slaked  lime  over  our  plum  trees,  from  the  time 
the  blossom  leaf  begins  to  fall  until  the  curculio 
has  done  working,  which  I  think  is  about  four 
weeks.  Our  trees  are  a^  in  a  fine,  healthy  state, 
and  loaded  with  Rood,  smooth  fruit,  and  the 
trees  are  perfectly  free  from  the  black  wart, — so 
much  so  tnat  they  attract  the  notice  of  strangers 
passing  through  our  village.  We  use  lime  very 
freely,  as  often  as  the  rain  or  dew  takes  it  off.  I 
don't  know  of  anything  the  lime  injures  that  it 
falls  on. 

Some  throw  the  lime  by  hand.  I  use  a  box 
made  of  tin,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  corn  popper, 
the  bottom  filled  with  small  noles,  and  this  nzed 
to  a  pole  of  any  length.  I  prefer  oyster  shell 
lime,  as  it  is  cheap  and  ready  prepared.  Plum 
trees  are  dead  and  dying  all  around  me  where 
they  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

dardner,  Mass,,  Aug.,  1858.      J.  W.  Hill. 

KATIYE  ORAPE8. 

Mr.  John  Fiske,  of  HoUiston,  has  sent  us 
some  very  large  and  nearly  ripe  native  grapes, 
which  he  calls  August  grapes,  as  they  usually 
ripen  in  that  month.  He  states  that  he  has  tak- 
en this  season,  from  a  tingle  vine,  375  pouxids, 
which  he  has  sold  in  Boston  market  for  ten  and 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  Profitable  vine  that ! 
The  grapes  before  us  are  too  acid  for  our  taste, 
and  perhaps  would  be  for  dessert  fruit — ^but  for 
preserving  and  jellies  must  be  valuable.  We  ac- 
cept his  proposition  to  furnish  us  a  plant  for  our 
own  grounds.  

abortion  in  cows. 
A  correspondent  at  Groton  suggests  that  the 
ergot  in  rye  may  be  the  cause  of  abortion  in 
cows.    He  says : 

"Rye  produces  ergot  in  larger  quantities  than 
anything  else,  and  some  farmers  are  in  the  habit 
of  feeding  freely  with  it  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  milk — that  may  have  some  effect.  Then  there 
are  several  grasses  which  produce  it  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  depending  upon  soil,  season,  &c.; 
wet  seasons,  or  soil  having  a  tendency  to  produce 
lareer  quantities.  If  you  have  not  examined  it 
with  this  view,  this  suggestion  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary."   

PLANTING  PEAS  IN  THE  PALL. 

As  a  matter  of  experiment,  I  planted  in  my 
garden  two  rows  of  peas  of  an  early  variety  the 
eighth  day  of  December.  I  buried  them  some- 
what deeper  than  my  usual  custom ;  I  laid  over 
them  a  good  covering  of  leaves,  on  which  I  put 


boards  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  These  I  re- 
moved in  March.  On  the  sixth  of  April,  I  plant- 
ed, side  by  side,  the  same  variety  of  peas.  Those 
planted  in  December,  came  up  seven  days  before 
the  others ;  were  in  blossom  four  days  earlier, 
and  were  ready  for  use  June  20th,  and  the  spring 
planting  only  two  days  later.  Probably  not 
more  than  one-half  the  December  planting  ever 
vegetated;  and  at  no  time  did  they  look  as 
healthy  as  the  others,  and  their  yield  was  not 
half  as  much.  Such  is  my  experience  in  fall 
planting.  Shall  I  have  the  experience  of  others, 
or  must  I  try  aeain,  before  I  decide  that  fall 
planting  is  not  to  be  recommended  P 
East  Eampion,Jyhf,  18^8.  H.  a. 

CHAIN  PUMPS. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  the  Farmer  what 
is  the  best  kind  of  pump  in  a  well  thirty-two 
feet  deep?    How  will  a  chain  pump  work P 

West  Tovmsoid,  1858.  c.  w. 

Remarks. — ^In  one  of  our  recent  rambles  we 
found  a  chain  pump  in  use  for  drawing  water  for 
the  farm  stock ;  it  operated  easily,  brought  wa- 
ter rapidly,  and  was  cheap.  They  are  now  in 
common  use,  and  we  beliere  they  give  general 

satisfaction.  

» 

CKEEPER  FOWLS. 

Will  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  where  I  can  buy  a  few  heavy 
fowls  of  the  creeper  class,  with  very  short  legs? 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

Boston,  Aug.  31, 1858. 

Remarks. — We  cannot — ^who  will  ? 


GHERRT  CURRANTS. 

Can  you  inform  me  through  the  Farmer  where 
cuttings  or  plants  of  the  eberry  currant '  can  be 
obtained,  and  at  what  price  per  hundred  ? 

Bolton,  Mass,,  Aug.,  1858.  N.  M. 

Remarks. — M.  P.  Wilder,  Boston,  has  the 
cherry  currant  in  his  catalogue,  and  gives  the 
price  as  $2,00  per  dosen  roots  or  plants. 


The  Difference  in  Cows.— It  is  not  the 
cow  that  gives  the  most  milk  that  wUl  yield  the 
most  butter,  nor  is  it  the  cow  that  gives  the  least 
milk  that  will  yield  the  best  cheese. 

During  a  discussion  upon  the  breeds  of  cattle 
in  Scotland,  as  reported  in  the  Farmer's  Maga- 
zitu,  Mr.  Kay,  of  Hilhead*  in  a  humorous  speech 
advocated  the  utility  of  the  Ayrshire  breeu,  but 
said  that  a  good  deal  depended  upon  the  keep 
and  soil. 

In  regard  to  crossing,  he  said  he  had  tried  it» 
and  found  his  best  plan  was  to  come  back  to  the 
pure  breed  again.  He  said  there  was  no  ac- 
counting for  the  difference  between  the  richness 
of  cows'  milk.  He,  himself,  had  an  Ayrshire  cow 
that  gave  18  (Scotch)  pints  of  milk  per  day  (36 
quarts  Imperial,)  and  only  three  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  the  week,  while  he  had  a  httle  cow  whose 
milk  produced  a  pound  of  butter  daily. 
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The  opinion  is  general,  we  believe,  that  the 
potato  rot  la  caused  hj  atmospheric  influencei- 
we  thought  to  uDtil  1855,  when  Lyman  Reed, 
Esq.,  then  of  Waltham,  Mbm.,  but  now  of  Mary- 
land, placed  before  lu  evidence  that  we  could 
not  leaist,  that  ii  u  eauted  by  an  inted.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Alfbed  Smke,  surgeon  to  tbe  Bank 
of  England,  investigated  the  matter  with  tire- 
less assiduity,  which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
that  the  rot  was  occa«ioned  bj  *n  insect,  and  the 
publication  of*!  book  of  150  pages — but  Mr. 
Smee  suggested  nothing  as  a  remedj  be;ond 
picking  the  insect  from  the  potato  before  plant- 
ing it. 


ery.  We  hate  thought  the  subject  ot  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  us  in  incurring  the  ejpenso 
of  the  engruvinga  which  are  beneath  presented. 


Mr.  Beed  has  a  remedf ,  npoa  which  he  has 
obtained  a  patent.  Hr.  Smee  and  Mr.  Raed  both 
impute  the  mischief  to  an  insect  which  they  call 
the  Aphit  Vattator. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Alezandes  HEtlDEKBON, 
of  fiuMo,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  that  the  Phy- 
toooria  Lincalttrit  of  P.  de  BorriB,  or  the  Caprii 
Oblimattu  of  Say,  is  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot. 

In  that  excellent  journal  of  science  and  art, 
the  Scienlifie  American,  we  find  some  illustrations 
of  the  potato  leaf  and  tuber,  and  the  insects  up- 
on them,  and  an  extended  history  of  the  diioov-| 


and  with  such  portions  of  the  history  as  we  can 
find  room  for.  In  our  next  paper  we  propose  to 
give  Mr,  Reed's  history  of  his  discovery.  The 
AMeriea»wj%: — 

'One  thing  appears  certain ;  Mr.  Henderson 
has  discoved  that  the  Phytoeoris  are  the  primarr 
oanse  of  the  potato  rot,  strictly  so  called,  whicn 
first  appeared  in  1845,  and  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  present  season. 

If  a  tuber  be  examined  with  a  microscope  just 
before  planting,  on  it  may  be  seen  a  small,  yel- 
lowish, translucent  oval  object,  secured,  as  is 
common  with  insects*  egge,  by  a  gummy  substance 
to  the  potato.  This  will  produce  unsound  pota- 
toes, and  the  e^  is  that  of  the  Phylocorit. — 
When  the  tuber  is  planted  at  the  ordinary  depth, 
this  egg  hatches,  but  if  the  potato  is  planted 
deep,  the  egg  is  killed,  and  therefore  deep  planU 

g  is  one  remedy,  because  air  and  light  are  pre- 

«ted  from  coming  to  the  delicate  egg.  After 
a  sufficient  amount  of  warmth  and  moisture  has 
been  obtained  by  the  egg,  the  shortest  time  that 
has  yet  been  observed  oeing  six  days,  the  shell 
opens  along  its  greater  axis,  and  out  comes  the 
small  insect,  without  wings,  from  about  the  twen- 
tieth to  a  twelfth  of  an  mch  long.  It  has  six 
perfect  legs,  two  attenuffi,  a  proboscis  and  a  pui 
of  brilliant  black  eyes.  The  proboscis  is  about 
two-thirds  of  its  body  in  length,  and  one-third 
of  its  leneth  f^om  the  head  is  thick,  seen  coiled 
apon  its3f  at  e,  Eig.  3  (which  is  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  perfect  insect,  taken,  with  the  other 
views,  from  actual  plants,  tubers  and  insects, 
brought  to  us  bv  Mr.  Henderson,)  and  the  re- 
ler  is  Sexible  and  needle-like.  It  contains 
three  tubes,  through  one  of  which  it  sucks  up 
the  juice  of  the  plant  for  its  nutriment ;  through 
another  it  probaoly  ejects  apoison  into  the  plant, 
and  through  the  other  it  may  perform  part  of  its 
respiration.  The  young  inteet  being  bom  alive, 
instantly  requires  nutriment,  and  commenc'is 
feeding  upon  the  seed,  which,  without  the  young 
are  very  numerous,  does  not  perceptibly  inter- 
fere with  its  growth.    According  to  the  amount 
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of  heat  and  nrvsture  in  the  soil ,  this  eoes  on 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  months,  when  the 
insect  gets  wings,  and  the  vine  has  attained  its 
full  growth. 

The  insect  has  all  this  time  been  working  at 
the  tuber  (Fig.  2,)  absorbing  much  of  its  nutri- 
tive juice,  and  injecting  a  poison,  which  at  first 
appears  in  spots,  as  seen  at  a.  Fig.  4.  These 
rapidly  spread  to  blotches,  b,  daily  becoming 
more  rotten,  as  c,  and  at  last  leaving  very  little 
of  the  sound  potato,  d. 

The  wingea  insect,  Ured  of  his  dark  under- 
ground quarters,  moves  a  few  stories  higher,  and 
settles  himself  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  as 
teen  at  1.  They  naturally  attack  the  leaves  and 
main  stem,  which,  having  their  juices  taken  from 
them,  wither  and  die,  leaving  little  save  their  si- 
licious  and  carbonaceous  skeletons,  and  produc- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  rot.  The  best  evi- 
deace  that  a  poison  is  also  injected  into  the  plant, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  fungi  in  great  abundance 
make  their  appearance,  and  these,  as  is  well 
known,  are  generally  the  result  of  putrefactive 
fermentation. 

Sometimes,  in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  the 
insect  again  descends  and  feeds  upon  the  potato, 
which  by  this  time  is  covered  with  fungi  also. 
In  the  winter  they  emigrate,  and  nestling  among 
the  warm  leaves  of  the  mullen  plant,  endeavor 
to  keep  alive  until  the  succeeding  spring.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  been  engaged  ooserving  these 
insects  since  1850,  although  for  five  years  previ- 
ously he  had  investigated  the  causes  of  the  po- 
tato rot.  On  page  382  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Scientific  American,  we  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  Mr.  H.'s  discoveries,  from  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial, which  was  the  first  newspaper  that  gave 
an  extended  notice  of  these  facts. 

^  Feeling  the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  have 
given  this  much  space  to  it,  knowing  that  the 
majority  of  our  readers  will  look  with  eagerness 
for  Mr.  H.'8  simple  remedies,  which  are/killing 
the  egg  b^  sprinkling  quick-lime  upon  the  seeds 
— ^preventing  its  development  hj  aeep  planting, 
by  hoeing  up  well  round  the  vines,  and  filling 
up  the  cracks  in  the  soil  bv  pressure— or  by  pre- 
serving an  old  Scotch  method  of  planting,  which 
is  as  toUows :  The  ground  is  plowed  about  a 
foot  deep,  the  manure  put  in,  with  three  to  four 
inches  of  soil  on  that,  and  then  the  potato  plant- 
ed. Crops  set  in  this  way  have  never  failed,  the 
vines  sometimes  being  attacked,  but  the  tubers 
always  remaining  sound.  We  hope  that  many 
of  our  readers  wul  set  to  work  and  experiment 
on  this  matter,  and  although  the  bug  is  very  ac- 
tive and  lively,  he  may  be  caught  by  shaking  the 
vine  quickly  and  picking  him  up." 

VBOO  BHOWBB8. 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  in- 
terpretation of  frog  showers,  as  now  most  gener- 
ally received  by  most  competent  judges.  The  ac- 
tual fact,  that  considerable  spaces  of  ground  have 
been  suddenlv  covered  with  numerous  small 
frogs,  where  tnere  were  no  frogs  before,  has  been 
\  proved  beyond  a  doubt  Some  have  called  in  the 
aid  of  waterspouts,  whirlwinds,  and  similar  causes, 
to  account  for  their  elevation  into  the  regions  of 
air,  and  some  have  even  thought  that  they  were 
formed  in  the  clouds  from  whence  they  were  pre- 


cipitated. It  has  generally  been  in  August,  and 
often  alter  a  season  of  drought,  that  these  hordes 
of  frogs  have  made  their  appearance ;  but  with 
Mrs.  Siddons,  we  will  exclaim,  "How  got  they 
there  P"  Simply  as  follows :  llie  animals  have 
been  hatched  and  quitted  their  tadpole  state  and 
their  pond  at  the  same  time,  days  before  they 
became  visible  to,  or  rather  observed  by,  mortal 
eyes.  Finding  it  unpleasant  in  the  hot  parched 
fields,  and  also  running  a  great  chance  of  being 
then  and  there  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
they  wisely  retreated  to  the  coolest  and  dampest 
places  they  could  find,  viz.:  under  clods  and 
stones,  where,  on  account  of  th^ir  dusky  color, 
they  escaped  notice.  Down  comes  the  rain  and 
out  come  the  frogs  pleased  with  the  chance. 
Forthwith  appears  an  article  in  the  county  pa- 
per ;  the  good  folks  flock  to  see  the  phenome- 
non. -  lliere  are  the  frogs,  hopping  about ;  the 
visitors  remember  the  shower,  and  a  simple  coun- 
tryman swears  the  frogs  fell  in  the  shower,  and 
he  saw  them  fall;  frogs,  visitors,  countrymen, 
editors,  are  all  pleased,  "Imd  nobody  undeceives 
them,  nor  are  they  willing  to  be  undeceived.^— 
BueJdatuPt  Natural  History, 

Far  (te  New  JBngkmd  Fwm&t,      • 
OBOPB  OF  THB  BBASOB^. 

Four  weeks  ago,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a 
superabundant  narvest  from  our  fields.  The  com 
had  started  into  luxuriant  growth.  The  potatoes 
never  promised  better.  The  onions  were  fair  and 
bright — less  marred  by  insects  than  was  expect- 
ed. Now,  how  changed  the  aspect ;  if  rumor  is 
to  be  credited,  one-half  our  hopes  are  cut  off. 

One  of  our  best  cultivators  informs  us  that  he 
had  ten  acres  of  onions,  from  which  he  expected 
4000  bushels  to  the  acre,  at 'least ;  and  shall  now 
be  satisfied  to  get  half  this  quantity.  A  blight 
has  come  over  them,  from  what  cause  he  knows 
not,  unless  it  be  the  superabundant  moisture, 
and  almost  frosty  nights,  and  his  fields  look  dis- 
couraging. 

So  true  is  it  that  man  may  plant,  and  industry 
cherish  the  growth,  but  to  a  power  beyond  the 
control  of  man  must  we  look  for  the  increase. 

Be^U  1, 1858.  Essex. 

Wine  from  Wild  Grapes. — ^Among  the  good 
things  which  are  furnished  from  Pomona's  king- 
dom, we  occasionally  find  a  glass  of  wine  of  con- 
siderable merit  A  bottle  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Allen's 
untamed  vintage,  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  has  just 
been  broached,  of  which  we  have  drank  sufiScient- 
ly  deep  to  pronounce  excellent.  We  have  rare- 
ly tasted  better  from  any  source. 

Wine  from  Currants.— A  bottle  of  currant 
wine  from  E.  C.  Pitrdt,  Esq.,  of  Somerville,  an 
account  of  which  was  given  by  him  last  week, 
was  also  opened  and  found  to  be  excellent.  Mr. 
Pttrdy*s  mode  of  making  his  wine  has  some  nov- 
elties, and  may  be  found  worthy  of  adoption.  So 
with  generous  wine,  and  the  kind  remembrances 
of  friends,  we  find  ourselves  greatly  sustained  on 
one  of  the  hottest  and  most  oppressive  days  of 
the  season* 
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For  ths  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

ouBBAzrr  wmg^-piiUMB,  ao, 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  Farmer  re-published  an 
article  which  I  have  seen  in  various  other  papers, 
on  the  subject  of  currant  wine.  The  article  as- 
sumes that  none  but  the  best  refined  sugar  is  fit 
for  the  currant  wine  manufacture.  Believing  this 
to  be  a  mischievous  error,  I  will  give  you  mv  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
for  several  years  of  making  up  about  a  bushel  of 
currants,  each  year,  into  wine — finding  it  a  very 
convenient  article  for  various  culinary  purposes, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  use  as  a  beverage.    The 

?ua]ity  has  been  pretty  uniformly  good,  though 
have  never  used  refined  sugar  m  the  manufac- 
ture. Last  year  I  purchased  a  quantity  of  very 
damp  sugar  which  came  from  the  bottom  of  a 
molasses  hogshead,  and  for  which  I  paid  three 
cents  a  pound.  I  send  you  herewith  a  bottle  of 
the  wine  made  with  this  sugar,  and  if  you  do  not 
pronounce  it  a  good  article,  I  can  only  say  that 
''tastes  differ."  The  wine  will  of  course  improve 
by  age. 

The  article  of  which  I  send  you  a  sample  was 
made  as  follows :  I  picked  from  my  garden  about 
a  bushel  of  well  ripened  currants.  Heating  some 
mter  in  a  wash-boiler,  I  placed  the  currants,  say 
half  a  peck  at  a  time,  in  a  tin  pail,  and  placing 
the  pail  in  the  water,  scalded  the  currants  untu 
they  became  soft ;  then  putting  them  in  a  linen 
bag,  squezed  them  in  a  portion  of  the  cold  water 
I  had  measured  out  for  the  wine,  until  the  Juice 
was  all  expressed.  In  this  way  I  obtained  the 
juice  from  a  bushel  of  currants  in  about  half  an 
hour ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  scalding  of  the 
currants  very  much  improves  the  wine.  The 
quantity  of  water  used  was  from  six  to  seven  gal- 
lons, and  to  this  mixture  was  added  about  forty 
pounds  of  the  molasses  sugar  before  spoken  of. 
The  whole  was  then  put  into  a  well-cleaned  cask, 
the  bung  of  which  was  left  out  for  two  days,  then 
laid  on  loose  for  a  fortnight,  then  driven  tight 
The  product  is  about  seventeen  gallons  of  wme, 
and  the  only  actual  outlay  in  money  was  a  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  for  the  sugar, — say  about  seven 
cents  per  gall6n ! 

An  article  in  the  Farmer  of  Aug.  28,  from  Mr. 
Wait,  of  Danvers,  speaks  very  despondingly  of 
the  plum  culture,  and  expresses  a  lear  that,  be- 
tween the  ravages  of  the  olack  wart  and  the  cur- 
culio,  *'that  beautiful  fruit  is  likely  to  become 
extinct."  I  have  a  few  plum  trees  m  my  garden 
which  do  not  look  very  much  like  extinction. 
True,  the  very  wet  season  has  caused  much  of  the 
fruit  to  rot,  and  the  curcidio  has  bitten  a  larger 
ahare  than  the  law  of  equitable  distribution  would 
seem  to  have  justified — ^thus  causing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  to  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree. 
This  is  the  case  particiuarly  with  those  excellent 
varieties.  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  and  Coe's  Gold- 
en Drop.  The  heavy  rains  of  Aug.  28  also  caused 
auch  plums  as  were  near  ripening  to  burst  their 
skins.  Despite  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances, 
most  of  my  trees  are  well  loaded  with  fruit.  One 
small  tree  six  years  from  the  bud,  of  the  variety 
called  Drap  d'Or,  has  yielded,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
guess,  a  bushel  of  very  sweet  and  delicious  plums. 
This  variety  rots  very  little  on  the  tree,  bears 
wonderful  crops,  is  not  much  bitten  by  the  cur- 
eulio,  and  ;  think  will  prove  a  profitable  variety. 


The  same  correspondent  of  your  paper  speaks 
of  what  he  calls  tne  sap  blight  in  pear-trees — 
causing  the  leaves  to  turn  black  and  the  fruit  to 
wither  up.  This  disease  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  "fire  blight."  The  late  Hon.  John  Lowell 
discovered,  as  he  thought,  to  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  this  blight  was  caused  b^  a  very  small 
insect  called  the  scolyius  pyri,  which  sometimes 
eats  a  circlS  round  the  tree  in  the  alburnum  or 
sap-wood, — thus  causing  a  complete  interruption 
in  the  flow  of  the  sap.  The  remedy — ^and  Mr. 
Lowell  found  it  effectual — is  to  cut  off  the  limb 
on  the  tree  some  two  or  three  inches  below  the 

Sart  affected,  and  burn  it.  By  this  means  the 
isease  may  soon  be  eradicated. 
With  regard  to  the  black  wart  on  the  plum,  I 
have  kept  my  trees  pretty  free  of  it  by  using  salt 
in  various  forms,  ana  by  applying  the  knife  n'eely 
whenever  and  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance. 
This  disease  is  also  probably  caused  by  an  insect, 
whose  bite  poisons  the  sap  and  causes  it  to  form 
a  fungus,  which  soon  becomes  a  black  and  un- 
sightly elcrescence.  I  do  not  dread  this  half  so 
much  as  I  do  the  curculio.  £.  c.  P. 

SamervUU,  Mass. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer. 
UBTTBB  FBOM  MB.  HOZiBBOOK. 
KECLADONO  AND  DRAINING. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Bbown  : — For  a  few  days  past, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make  frequent  visits  to  a 
lowland  meadow  near  my  residence,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Vermont  State  Asylum.  The  draining 
and  improvement  of  this  tract  of  land  has  in- 
terested me  considerably  for  several  years ;  and 
two  years  ago  this  month,  I  gave  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Farmer,  describing  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  reclaiming  it. 

The  meadow  consists  of  about  tliirty  acres  of 
Connecticut  river  intervale,  lying  quite  low,  and 
subject  to  overflow  from  the  river  when  swollen 
by  spring  and  fall  rains,  a  thaw  in  the  winter,  or 
an  ancommonly  rainy  spell  in  AusnisL  The  land 
was  also  made  wet  by  a  little  brook  from  the  up- 
lands, and  by  cold  sprinp;s  in  various  places,  bub- 
bling up  from  a  considerable  deptn.  Before 
draining  the  meadow,  the  flood  water  did  not  all 
pass  off  with  the  falling  of  the  river,  but  portions 
of  it,  together  with  the  waters  of  ihe  brook  and 
springs,  remained  to  stagnate,  or  in  other  places 
to  diminish  slowly  by  evaporation.  The  land  was 
thus  kept  wet,  cold  and  sour,  and  produced  litde 
or  nothing  but  the  coarsest  swale  grasses.  An 
ox  team  could  not  be  driven  over  much  of  the 
land  at  all,  and  a  man  could  not  mow  in  the  wet- 
ter portions  without  going  over  shoes  in  water. 

Six  years  ago  this  summer,  we  determined  to 
attempt  to  drain  and  reclaim  the  meadow,  and  an 
accurate  survey  was  made  with  levelling  instru- 
ments, to  ascertain  the  exact  lay  of  the  surface, 
and  where  ditches  could  be  opened  that  would 

f*Lve  motion  to  the  water  and  pass  it  to  the  river, 
avorable  routes  were  founa  for  the  water  to 
move  off,  and  two  capacious  open  ditches  were 
accorcUngly  made,  starting  at  a  common  point  at 
the  upper  end,  sweeping  through  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  meadow,  by  widely  separate  routes, 
but  uniting  in  one  ditch  at  the  lower  end,  and 
from  thence  to  the  river.    The  eye,  alone,  would 
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not  have  pointed  out  these  routes  for  the  ditches, 
for  where  they  united,  nearest  the  river,  there 
was  a  swell  in  the  land,  making  the  surface  high- 
er than  where  the  ditches  started ;  but  the  instru- 
ments showed  that  just  beyond  the  swell  the 
land  was  low  enough  for  the  purposes  of  drain- 
age, and  they  also  showed  how  deep  the  cut  must 
be  to  pass  the  water  through  properly  to  the  riv- 
er. So  much  for  the  bienents  of  an  accurate  sur- 
vey when  attempting  to  drain  lowlands. 

The  ditches  thus  completed  and  the  land  re- 
lieved of  stagnant  water,  about  ten  acres  w«re 
each  year  plowed  up,  manured  with  compost,  and 
laid  down  with  the  cultivated  grasses  {  and  the 
third  year  from  the  commencement  nearly  the  en- 
tire meadow  had  been  reclaimed.  After  plowing  a 
piece,  and  before  manuring  and  seeding  it,  the 
occasional  slight  hollows  were  smoothed  up  to 
the  general  surface,  by  removing  earth  into  them 
from  the  surrounding  crownihg  places,  with  the 
oxen  and  scraper ;  so  that  no  portion  of  the  flood 
water  should  remain  on  the  land,  but  all  ought 
readily  pass  off  with  the  falling  of  the  ilver.  The 
breaking  of  the  swale  sod  was  not  an  easy  task. 
The  coarse  water  grasses  had  held  possession  of 
tlie  land  for  a  long  period,  and  formed  a  strong, 
thickly-rooted  and  ugly  sward,  which  could  not 
be  turned  at  all  by  a  plow  of  the  usual  size.  Ac- 
cordingly a  very  large  plow  was  procured,  which, 
drawn  by  six  oxen,  went  entirely  below  the  roots 
of  the  grasses,  and  turned  up  deep,  wide  furrows, 
laying  them  over,  in  spite  or  their  stiffiiess. 

TKe  condition  of  the  land  has  been  very  much 
changed  by  draining  and  reclaiming.  The  waters 
ate  off  at  once  on  the  receding  of  a  flood,  loaded 
teams  can  be  driven  anywhere  on  the  land,  and 
large  crops  of  good  hay  have  been  taken  off.  On 
a  few  acres,  however,  of  the  lowest  portions  of 
the  meadow  first  plowed  and  seeded,  the  water 
grasses  are  coming  in.  Indeed,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  land  could  be  wholly  tamed  of  its 
wild,  sour  nature,  at  once,  but  rather  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  after  several  turns  at  plowing, 
manuring  and  reseeding,  this  wildness  would  be 
mostly  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  water  ffrasses, 
finding  the  conditions  so  modified,  wotila  nearly 
or  quite  disappear. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  meadow  seeded  down 
six  years  ago,  where  the  wild  grasses  are  getting 
in,  is  now  being  plowed  up  and  reseeded,  turn- 
ing it  over  ten  to  twelve  mches  deep  with  the 
Universal  Plow,  ringed  for  double,  or  sod  and 
subsoil  plowing,  and  drawn  by  three  yokes  of  ox- 
en. The  furrows  turn  over  kindly  now,  and  the 
oxen  have  good  firm  footing  and  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  The  land  has  evidently  settled  down 
several  inches  since  it  was  first  ditched  and 
plowed.  When  plowed  six  years  ago,  this  low- 
est ground,  in  particular,  was  very  boggy,  sticky 
and  difficult  to  overturn,  and  the  oxen  were  con- 
tinually miring  ankle  to  knee  deep  in  the  fur- 
rows, and  had  a  laborious  job  of  it. 

After  plowing,  the  land  is  to  be  harrowed  fine, 
and  some  day  this  week  will  be  stocked  down 
with  a  mixture  of  fowl-meadow,  herds-grass  and 
red- top  seeds,  bushed  in.  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  give  a  more  permanently  good  auality  to  the 
hay  produced  on  this  land,  by  stocking  it  in  part 
with  the  fowl-meadow  grass.  Several  little 
patches  of  this  grass  have  come  in  on  the  mea- 
dow, and  it  seems  to  occupy  the  soil  whenever  it 


gets  foothold,  in  spite  of  floods  or  the  coarse  wa- 
ter grasses.  It  also  yields  a  large  swath  to  the 
scythe,  and  a  very  superb  quality  of  hay.  It  is 
hoped  that  when  the  nerds-grass  and  rea-top  af- 
ter a  while  begin  to  disappear,  the  fowl-meaidow 
grass  will  spread  and  occupy  their  place,  and 
shut  out  the  poorer  wild  grasses.  I  intend  to 
observe  the  operation  of  the  thing  pretty  closely, 
and  may  perhaps  herei^r  have  something  of  in- 
terest to  communicate  about  it.  My  impression 
now  is,  that  the  fowl-meadow  ^rass  may  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  on  low  moist  lands,  and  af- 
ford surer  and  larger  crops  of  hay  than  herds- 
grass  and  red-top.  The  greatest  difl^sulty,  at  first, 
in  attempting  to  cultivate  this  grass,  will  be  to 
procure  the  seed.  A  large  seed-store  in  Boston 
was  applied  to  a  few  days  since  for  fowl-meadow 
seed,  and  could  only  furnish  two  bushels.  Mr, 
Wetherell,  however,  informs  us  in  the  Farmer,  in 
his  recent  interesting  and  valuable  essay  upon 
this  grass,  that  the  seed  is  gathered  and  sold  con- 
siderably in  the  neighborhood  of  Portland,  Me. 

August  and  September  form  the  most  favora- 
ble portion  of  the  year  for  draining  and  reclaim- 
ing wet  lands.  Having  and  the  early  harvest  be- 
ing mostly  finishea,  at  this  season,  there  is  time 
for  draining  operations,  and  the  ground  is  gen- 
erally drier  ana  more  accessible  and  easily  worked 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year.  Almost  every 
farm  has  a  larger  or  smaller  tract  of  wet  land  up- 
on it.  Such  land  is  generally  the  richest  portion 
of  the  farm,  and  when  once  drained  and  brought 
under  tillage,  produces  very  large  crops  of  grass 
certainly,  and  often  of  com  and  otner  grain; 
while  it  reouires  much  less  manure  to  keep  it 
productive  than  is  necessary  to  bring  up  the  worn- 
out  dry  lands  to  anythine  like  the  same  fertility, 
or  to  sustain  them  m  high  heart  after  they  have 
been  made  productive. 

Improvements  upon  these  wet  lands  generally 
prove  profitable  investments — more  so  than  to 
expend  the  same  money  in  buying  more  land. 
They  in  effect  add  to  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
farm  already  owned.  I  have  observed  several  in- 
stances where  these  improTcments  have  made  it 
necessary  to  provide  more  than  double  the  bam 
room  to  store  the  crops  of  the  farm  than  was 
orignally  needed,  and  that  too  without  any  increase 
of  acres.  These  lands  are  often  so  situated  as  to 
receive  the  wash  of  many  acres  of  surrounding 
lands,  and  that  wash,  after  the  wet  land  has  been 
reclaimed,  is  all  turned  to  the  best  account  There 
is  a  pecuUar  satisfaction,  also,  in  looking  upon 
smiling  fields,  productive  of  the  finest  of  grain 
and  grass,  that  one  has  by  his  own  efforts  re- 
deemed f^om  a  wild  and  perhaps  pestiferous  mo- 
rass. He  feels  that  he  has  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  his  own  resources. 

The  amount  of  outlay  which  may  be  necessary 
or  politic  in  reclaiming  swale  lands,  depends  up- 
on several  circumstances,  such  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  way  in  which  the 
water  comes  upon  it,  the  location  of  the  farm  as 
affecting  the  value  of  land  and  products,  and  the 
price  of  labor.  Some  lands  require  thorough  un- 
derdraining,  with  stone  or  tile,  to  give  them  that 
measure  of  dryness  and  warmth  that  shall  bring 
out  their  full  power  of  production.  But  they  may 
be  located  where  land  and  products  are  too  cheap 
to  warrant  so  large  an  outlay  \  and  perhaps  a 
more  superficial  drainage  may  be  so  well  planned 
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and  executed  as  to  very  essentially  ipaprove  them, 
at  a  reasonable  outlay,  under  the  oircumstances. 
In  locations,  however,  where  the  value  of  land  is 
high,  and  its  products  are  near  market  and  bear 
a  high  price,  tne  thorough  underdraining  of  bog- 
meadows  and  swaly  lands  needing  that  process, 
proves  invariably  a  profitable  investment.  I  have 
myself  observed  several  specimens  of  underdrain- 
ing, both  with  stone  and  tile,  that  have  produced 
an  astonishing  change  in  the  land,  and  from 
which  very  satisfactory  returns  are  yearly  realized. 
It  is  often  the  case  in  New  England,  that  wet 
lands  are  quite  favorably  situated  for  draining, 
so  that  a  comparatively  small  outlav  of  well-di- 
rected labor  will  relieve  them  of  undue  moisture 
and  coldness,  and  much  change  the  <juality  of 
their  products.  Whm  the  moisture  arises  from 
surface  water,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry 
it  off  by  open  ditches.  Or  where  the  moisture  is 
produced  oy  springs  flowing  in  from  the  adjoin- 
ing higher  lands,  and  the  surface  soil  rests  upon 
a  subsoil  not  too  dose  and  impervious,  then  by 
simply  opening  a  suitable  ditch  around  the  wet 
fiela,  or  across  the  side  where  the  water  comes 
in,  so  as  to  cut  it  off  and  conduct  it  away,  and 
plowing  the  land  deep  and  fine,  backAirrowing  it 
into  beas  of  two  to  three  rods  wide,  clearing  out 
the  dead  furrows  and  smoothing  up  any  little  de- 
pressions there  may  be  in  the  general  surface  of 
the  beds,  the  land  may  be  so  far  improved  as  to 

E reduce  fine  crops  of  grass  certainly,  and  per- 
aps  a  rotation  of  good  farm  crops  generally.  I 
will  mention  two  of  the  instances  of  this  kind  of 
improvement  that  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Lynde,  of  Guilford,  Vt.,  has  a 
tract  of  land  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
South,  which  was  formerly  too  wet  and  cold  for 
tillage  purposes,  and  was  mostly  overrun  with  in- 
ferior grasses  of  a  swampy  nature.  The  wetness 
proceeded  from  a  belt  of  cold  springs,  issuing  out 
of  the  higher  lands  bXL  along  the  upper  or  north- 
erly edge  of  this  field.  A  ditch  was  opened  across 
the  slope,  on  the  upper  side,  and  early  in  June, 
the  wet  land  was  deeply  plowed,  and  then  har- 
rowed thoroughly.  In  August  it  was  cross  plowed, 
and  harrowed  several  times  both  ways,  so  as  to 
level  the  little  inequalities  of  ihe  surface  as  well 
as  might  be.  Then  it  was  laid  up  in  quite  crown- 
ing beds,  two  rods  in  width,  bv  backiiirrowing 
each  bed  two  or  three  times  with  the  plow,  lay- 
ing the  beds  up  and  down  the  slope.  The  dead 
furrows  were  cleared  out  with  the  shovel,  spread* 
ing  the  dirt  upon  the  beds,  and  levelling  un  any 
little  hollows  m  them.  The  land  was  drcMea  with 
a  compost  of  one  part  horse  manure  to  about 
three  parts  sandy  loam,  and  seeded  thickly  with 
herds-grass  and  red-top.  It  has  produced  heavy 
CTops  of  ff ood  hay  for  several  years,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  by  an  occasional  plowinff,  manur- 
ing and  reseedin^,  or  by  top-dressing  alone* 

A  few  years  Mnce,  in  visiting  the  late  Judge 
Hayes,  at  his  residence  in  Soum  Berwick,  Me., 
my  attention  was  directed  to  a  lowland  meadow 
of  sixt;^  acres,  comprising  a  porljon  of  his  farm, 
and  wmch  he  had  brought  into  good  grass*  The 
meadow  is  of  oblong  shape,  quite  uniform  width, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gradually  rising 
uplands.  A  large  portion  of  it  had  been  cleared 
a:id  mowed  annually  as  sour  meadow,  for  a  very 
long  period.  The  meadow  had  no  natural  outlet, 


and  was  made  wet  by  springs  flowing  in  from  the 
uplands,  which  though  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  form  a  pond  upon  the  surface,  yet  remsdning 
in  the  soil,  made  it  cold,  wet  and  boggy.  On  the 
outer  edges,  where  there  was  the  most  water,  the 
muck  was  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  and  gradu- 
ally lessened  towards  the  centre,  where  it  was  six 
or  eight  inches  deep — ^the  whole  resting  on  a 
clayey  bottom.  A  ditch  three  feet  deep,  and  of 
suitable  width  to  give  a  good  slope  to  the  sides, 
was  opened  all  around  the  edge  of  the  meadow, 
thus  cutting  off  all  springs  from  the  uplands.  The 
water  was  ail  collected  in  one  channel  at  the  low- 
er  end  of  the  meadow,  and  conducted  ofi  through 
a  deep  cut  made  in  the  upland,  which  at  this  point 
is  lower  than  elsewhere,  and  after  going  a  short 
distance,  a  sufficient  natural  descent  was  found 
to  dispose  of  the  water  without  further  digging. 

After  ditching,  a  few  acres  of  the  meadow  were 
each  year  plowed  up  by  backfurrowing  into  beds 
of  two  rods  in  width,  the  dead  furrows  were 
cleared  out  pretty  deeply,  spreading  the  earth 
upon  the  beas  and  levellhig  their  inequalities. 
Compost  made  of  manure  and  upland  loam  was 
carried  on  to  the  land  by  sledding  in  the  ¥rinter» 
and  the  next  season  spread  and  harrowed  in,  and 
the  land  seeded  to  grass.  After  mowing  about 
flve  years,  the  land  was  again  plowed  by  backfur- 
rowing, manured  andreseeded*  In  process  of  time 
the  Whole  meadow  was  reclaimed  in  this  way,  and 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  good  hay.  The 
meadow  eventually  became  so  settled  and  firm  as 
to  be  accessible  at  all  times  with  loaded  teams. 

But  my  communication  is  getting  quite  too 
long,  though  I  think  of  several  other  points  I 
would  like  to  mention  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  draining.  E.  Holb&ook. 

BraUUboro\  Aug.  10, 1858. 


ssBPrDra  thb  tssth  cudait. 

Microscopical  examinations  have  been  made  of 
the  matter  deposited  on  the  teeth  and  sums  of 
more  than  forty  individuals,  selected  itom  all 
classes  of  society,  in  every  variety  of  bodily  con- 
dition, and  in  nearly  every  case  animal  and  veg- 
etable parasites  have  been  discovered.  Of  the 
animal  parasites  there  were  three  or  four  species, 
and  of  the  vegetable,  one  or  two.  In  fact,  the 
only  persons  whose  mouths  were  found  to  be 
completely  free  of  them,  cleansed  their  teeth  four 
times  daily,  using  soap.  One  or  two  of  these  in- 
dividuals also  passed  a  thread  between  the  teeth, 
to  cleanse  them  more  effectually.  In  all  cases 
the  number  of  parasites  was  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  neglect  of  cleanliness.  The  effect  of  the 
application  of  various  agents  was  also  noticed. 
Tobacco  juice  and  smoke  did  not  injure  their  vi- 
tality in  the  least.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
chlorine  tooth-wash,  of  pulverized  bark,  of  soda, 
ammonia,  and  various  other  popular  detergents. 
The  application  of  soap,  however,  appears  to  de- 
stroy them  instantly.  We  may  hence  infer  that 
this  is  the  best  and  most  proper  specific  for  the 
teeth.  In  all  cases  where  it  has  been  tried  it  re- 
ceived unqualified  commendation.  It  may  also 
be  proper  to  add  that  none  but  the  purest  white 
or  Castile  soaps  should  be  used.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  finely  pulverised  charcoal 
for  this  purpose,  and  have  found  it  a  most  excel- 
lent dentifrice. — Scientific  Americaiu 
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For  the  New  England  FItrmir, 
BOOK-VABMING. 
BY    ICHABOD    HOE. 

'' Wal,  neighbor  Oilman,  vhat  new-fangled  no- 
tion  you  goin'  into  now,  I  should  like  to  know  P 
Beats  all,  what  nonsense  some  folks  do  run  into, 
now'days." 

"I'm  building  a  hen-house,  and  Vm  going  to 
try  and  make  a  place  under  it  to  save  the  sink- 
slops  and  the  guano  from  the  hen-roost,  too." 

''Sink  slops,  guano,  and  fol-de-rol !  All  this 
comes  of  readin^^  so  many  ag'cuPtral  books  and 
papers,  and  gettm'  yer  head  full  of  silly  notions, 
and  spendin'  yer  means  in  what  I  call  book-farm- 
in',  wnich  is  the  worst  kind  of  nonsense." 

"It  takes  everybody  to  know  everything,  Mr. 
Richards,  and  everybody  may  be  supposed  to 
know  something.  You  have  your  views,  and  have 
a  right  to  them,  and  to  act  upon  them.  But 
whether  you  are  wiser  than  others,  remains  to  be 
seen." 

"Wal,  any  fool  might  see  that  a  large  farm  is 
more  profitable  to  carry  on  than  a  little  one,  and 
if  instead  of  spendin'  yer  time  and  monev  in 
buyin'  and  readin'  so  many  good-for-nothin' 
books  and  papers,  and  on  so  many  foolish  no- 
tions, you  were  to  save  yer  money  and  buy  land 
with  it,  you  might  do  something  m  the  world." 

"Permtps  taxy/ool  might  think  it  wiser  to 'half 
cultivate  a  great  farm  than  well  cultivate  a  small 
one ;  for  my  part,  I  am  very  well  content  with 
my  thirty-acre  farm,  and  perhaps  a  few  years  may 
convince  even  you  that  all  the  folly  and  non- 
sense in  the  world  is  not  confined  to  books  or 
those  who  read  them." 

book- 
you  louna  your- 
self in  the  poor-house.  My  father  was  one  of 
the  best  farmers  of  his  day,  and  made  more 
money  than  two  or  three  farmers  do  now'days, 
and  all  the  books  and  papers  he  used  to  buy  in 
a  year  was  an  almanac.'' 

"His  system  of  farming  might  do  where  the 
land  was  newer  and  more  productive  than  it  is 
now.  But  we  have  got  to  take  a  little  different 
course,  or  we  shall  ail  get  into  the  poor-house 
together — ^there  is  no  doubt  about  that." 

'*Nonsen§e,  nonsense!  the  sile  is  the  same 
now  'twas  then,  but  the  climate  has  ohansed 
some,  and  things  winter-kill  worse  than  tney 
used  to.  But  le's  see,  you  must  'ev  kid  out 
mor'n  a  hundred  dollars,  fust  and  last,  sense  you 
begun  this  'ere  book-farmin'  of  youm.  You  put 
a  suUer  under  yer  bam  fust,  then  you  made  some 
kind  of  fizin'  under  yer  littJe-house,  and  now  yer 
spendin'  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  on  a  hen- 
house." 

"Yes,  the  cellar  under  my  bam  cost  me,  reck- 
oning time  and  all,  very  near  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  I  consider  it  money  well  spent." 

This  conversation  took  puu^e  between  two 
neighboring  New  England  farmers  of  widely  dif- 
ferent views.  Mr.  Richards  had  a  laree  farm  of 
naturally  strong  but  stony  soil,  which  he  farmed 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Mr.  Oilman  was  a 
man  of  less  means  but  more  intelligence.  He 
had  begun  to  have  some  idea  of  a  more  sensible 
way  of  cultivating  the  soil  than  the  skimming 
metliod.  HiR  farm  and  that  of  Mr.  Richards  lay 
adjoining.    Mr.  Richards  was  a  ver^'  matter-ot- 


"At  the  eend  of  that  few  years  of  yer 
farmin',  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  found 


fact  kind  of  ipan — and  anything  that  did  not 
promise  to  bring  an  immediate  return  for  its  out« 
lay  was  considered  worthless  by  him.  But  im- 
perceptibly to  him,  at  first,  under  his  system  of 
cultivation,  his  farm  was  constantly  running 
down.  By  decrees  the  hay  crop  sensibly  de* 
creased,  and  this  rendered  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  stock,  and  this,  of  course,  reduced  the 
amount  of  manure  for  fertilizing  the  soil.  What 
made  the  matter  still  worse,  Mr.  Richards  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  the  same  number  of  acres  that 
he  did  when  his  lands  were  more  fertile,  and 
when  he  had  more  manure,  too.  Just  so  much 
land  had  to  be  "broke  up,"  and  just  so  much  "laid 
down,"  every  year,  and  the  breaking  up  and  the 
laying  down  did  less  and  less  good  each  year,  for 
at  each  laying  down  the  land  became  more  com- 
pact and  heavy,  and  having  a  greater  tendency 
to  hold  the  water  from  rains  uid  snows  on  the 
surface,  which,  freezing  there,  injured  or  winter- 
killed the  grass.  And  what  really  arose  from 
the  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  Richards, 
himself,  he  attributed  to  the  climate  and  to 
Providence. 

This  dislike  to  book-farming  extended  also  to 
the  improvements  in  the  tools  and  implements  of 
farming ;  his  plowing,  which  was  in  fiict  only  a 
kind  of  rooting,  was  done  with  the  old-fitshioned 
home-made  plows,  heavy,  clumsy,  and  worse  than 
worthless.  The  work  after  such  plowing  was 
work  of  the  hardest  kind.  It  was  hard  planting, 
and  harder  yet  hoeing,  and  both  consumed  triple 
the  time  that  should  have  been  required,  which 
made  the  work  with  Mr.  J^chards  always  be- 
hind-hand, though  he  worked  and  hurried  early 
and  late.  By  plowing  too  much,  the  plowing 
was  not  done  till  after  the  planting  should  have 
been  done,  and  the  planting  was  not  done  till  af- 
ter some  part  of  the  crops  were  suffering  from 
neglect  of  hoeing ;  and  before  the  hoeing  could 
be  done,  the  haying  would  be  pressing,  and  so  it 
went  from  the  opening  of  spring  to  the  closing  in 
of  winter.  A  farm  managed  in  that  way  mtuies 
a  slave  of  the  proprietor  and  all  connected  with 
it,  and  after  all,  brings  no  satisfaction,  but  dis- 
appointment and  vexation.  Everything  seemed 
to  Mr.  Richards  to  conspire  to  injure  his  pros- 
pects and  blight  his  hopes.  At  one  time  every- 
thing was  suffering  from  too  much  wet,  and  then 
everything  was  parching  up  from  the  droughty 
and  what  succeeded  in  surviving  these  evils  the 
insects  would  beset  or  destroy. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Oilman  was  very  different. 
When  he  first  began  to  make  experiments  and 
"improvements,"  he  very  naturally  committed 
some  "morus  multicaulus"  blunders,  but  he  was 
even  then,  on  the  whole,  a  gainer.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  farmers  generally  were  commit- 
ting one  great  blunder  in  attempting  to  cultivate 
too  much  land ;  that  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  just  skimming  the  surface  and  deep 
thorough  cultivation,  ia  the  result.  This  very 
soon  led  him  to  place  a' proper  estimate  upon 
fertilizers,  and  to  use  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  obtain  them.  He  saw  at  once  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  throwing  the  manure  of  the 
stalls  out-doors  to  be  drenched  bv  the  rains 
and  dried  by  winds  till  it  was  nearly  worthless, 
and  he  set  about  making  a  good,  warm,  substan- 
tial cellar  under  his  whole  barn,  into  which  the 
manure  was  to  be  thrown,  and  where  by  proper 
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abaorbenta  all  the  liauid  and  more  valuable  parts 
of  the  manurea  coula  be  preaerred.  By  this,  and 
other  means  already  referred  to,  farmer  Oilman 
increased  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  hia 
manure  heaps,  and  aa  he  plowed  no  more  land 
than  he  could  plow  well,  and  manure  well,  and 
cultivate  well,  hia  landa  b^^n  in  a  ahort  time  to 
manifest  a  very  different  atate  and  condition  from 
hia  neighbor'a.  When  the  plow  waa  atarted  it 
waa  thruat  down  into  the  aoil,  with  a  will,  and 
and  if  a  atone  turned  it  out  that  atone  waa  due 
out,  or  sunk  below  the  reach  of  the  plow.  A 
piece  of  eround  plowed  in  thia  manner,  could 
be  planted  and  cultivated  with  leaa  than  half  the 
time  and  strenffth  reauired  in  cultivating  a  piece 
but  half-plowed,  and  beaide  that,  the  unuivorable 
^  aeaaon  had  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the 
'  crops.  If  it  waa  a  wet  aeaaon,  the  land  waa 
atirred  so  deep  and  left  so  open  that  the  water 
descended  easily  and  left  vegetation  uninjured ; 
and  if  it  was  a  dry  season,  then  the  roots  of  the 
crops  could  eaaily  penetrate  below  the  heat  and 
drought,  and  aeemed  to  flourish  all  the  better. 

A  few  years  of  such  cultivation  brought  the 
tillage  lands  of  Mr.  Oilman  into  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  and  in  proportion  as  succeaa  crowned 
hia  efforta,  he  became  the  more  deeply  intereated 
in  farminj^.  Work  with  him  waa  a  continual  paa- 
time.  Hia  fielda  were  hia  laboratory,  and  no  al- 
chemist ever  pursued  his  studies  and  researches 
with  more  araor  and  interest  than  Farmer  Oil- 
man tilled  his  farm.  B  v  plowing  no  more  than  he 
could  plow  well  and  dress  well,  he  always  had 
time  to  do  everything  well,  and  often  found  time 
to  spare.  Soon  after  he  began  this  course  he  took 
advantage  of  his  spare  time  to  try  an  experiment 
in  underdraining,  of  which  he  saw  and  read  so 
much  in  his  napers  and  periodicals.  There  waa  a 
place  in  the  neld  near  the  house,  of  nearly  or  quite 
an  acre,  that,  though  it  was  not  really  low  ground, 
was  what  farmers  call  "pold  and  wet,"  and  for 
years  had  produced  but  little  else  than  short 
species  of  brakes  called  poUy-pod.  It  waa  a 
rough,  hard,  atony,  unpromising-looking  spot, 
and  went  by  the  name  oi  *^the  hop-yard." 

Upon  thia  he  determined  to  try  an  experiment 
in  underdraining.  The  firat  few  daya'  work  upon 
the  '*hop-yard"  was  rather  a  poor  show,  and 
would  have  discouraged  a  less  resolute  spirit. 
One  day,  while  at  work,  Mr.  Richards  happened 
along,  and  wanted  to  know  ''what  'pon  airth  he 
was  'bout  there  ?" 

^'I'm  trying  to  sink  a  blind  ditch  through 
here,"  answered  Mr.  Oilman,  upoif  which  Rich- 
ards exploded  in*  a  broad  yaw-haw  at  ''sich  non- 


sense. 


'^That's  what  ye  call  book-farmin',  I  suppose. 
Now  'tis  right  in  the  midst  of  plantin'  time,  and 
yer  spendin'  ver  time  makin'  a  ditch  on  hiffh 
ground !  What  in  natur  do  ye  think  yer  comm' 
tu,  neighbor  ?"  ^ 

''I  finished  all  my  planting  two  or  three  days 
ago,  and  as  it  isn't  hoeing  time  yet,  I  thought  I 
would  try  an  experiment." 

"Try  a  'speriment !  fol-de-rol !  you  had  better 
be  plowin'  and  plantin' !  'taint  too  late  yit,  for 
what  do  ye  think  yer  goin'  to  support  yer  family 
on  next  winter,  with  so  little  ground  planted  as 
you've  got  ?" 

"Well,  we're  in  hopes  to  get  along,  somehow. 
Perhaps  rather  than  see  us  suffer  want,  some  of 


our  neighbors  would  help  ua  to  a  few  buahels  of 
com,  or  a  few  beans,  for  charity." 

''Not  a  kernel  from  me,  I  can  tell  ye.  A  man 
that'll  fool  away  his  time  on  sich  a  piece  of  land 
as  that  needn't  look  for  help  nor  sympathy  from 
me.  AH  this  nonsense  comes  of  readin'  th6m 
silly  ag'cult'ral  books.  Now  I  advise  ve  to  bum 
up  yer  books  and  go  back  to  the  old  way  of 
farming.'' 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  piece  of  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Richards  departed,  more  than  ever 
confirmed  in  his  dialike  of  book-farming. 


Fitr  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 
lilTTIaB  THINOB, 

Ob,  a  Walk  in  My  Oakden....No.  16. 

While  looking  at  a  thrifty  looking  plum  tree,  I 
came  to  thia  concluaion :  that  the  farmer  should 
plant  no  more  trees,  whether  few  or  many,  than 
what  he  can  take  the  best  possible  care  of.  Does 
not  this  rule  apply  to  everything  ?  Does  not  the 
net  profit  of  farming  depend  on  this  principle  P 
I  leave  the  question  for  politico-economical  farm- 
ers to  determine. 

THE  CUKCTTLIO. 

I  have  auoceeded  in  raiaing  a  good  lot  of  plums 
by  thoroughly  ayringingmv  treea  with  whitewaah 
and  kreoaote.  It  was  a  real  Sebastopol  fight,  but 
the  big^  Jeffersons,  McLaughlins  and  Imperial 
Oages  look  very  tempting.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  the  black  knot  on  my  trees.  The  next  year 
I  propose  to  add  a  solution  of  glue  to  the  mix- 
ture. While  peeping  out  from  under  my  treea  I 
spied  a  neighbor  s  field  dotted  with 

hat  caps, 

which  are  with  us  no  longer  a  matter  of  ex- 
periment. How  beautifully  they  protect  the 
wheat  crop  from  sprouting.  I  believe  that  plen- 
ty of  hay  caps,  a  good  barometer  and  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  weather,  would,  all  combined 
with  good  judgment,  do  away  with  damaged  hay 
and  grain. 

RADI8HE8. 

Persons  troubled  with  the  radish  worm  may 
avoid  them  by  sowing  th^  seed  in  subsoil  or 
nearly  pure  sand,  and  making  use  of  liquid  ma- 


nure. 


WOODPECKERS. 


Politicians  in  this  State  are  discussing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  woodpecker.  Before 
I  was^  aware  of  this  fact,  one  of  them,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  ^ood  grafter,  but  possessed  of  a  strong 
political  bias,  declared  to  me  that  woodpeckers 
did  not  attack  our  apple  trees  so  much  for  the 
worms  as  for  the  sap.  He  said  that  the  sweet 
trees  suffered  most  Will  some  woodpecker-ol- 
ogist  give  us  their  experience  P 

THE  CHUFA  OB  EABTH  ALMOND. 

This  new  vegetable  seems  to  require  but  little 
attention,  and  may  prove  a  favorite  among  the 
children. 

APPLES 

are  scarcer  than  last  year  in  Maine.  Orchards 
that  bore  largely  last  year  are  nearly  destitute 
of  fruit. 

CHOPS  GEKEBALLY  IN  MAINE. 

It  is  believed  that  com  and  potatoes  are  bet- 
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ter  than  for  many  years*  Oats  good.  Rye  and 
vheat  very  ^ood.  The  weevil  has  done  but  lit- 
tle mischief  in  this  vicinity.  As  I  was  returning 
from  my  walk  I  found 

THE  BARK  CRACKED  ON  A  PLUM  TREE, 

and  the  gum  oozing  out.    Can  this  be  reme- 
died by  sutting  down  the  bark  in  the  spring  P 
Yours,  rather  plumish,  N.  T.  T. 

BetJid,  Me.,  Aug.  30,  1858. 


HYMN  OF  TEX  HABVB8TBB8. 

We  gather  them  in— the  bright  green  learei, 

With  our  fcythet  and  nkes  to-daj, 
And  the  mow  grows  big,  at  the  piteber  heavei 

His  lifts  in  tbe  sireltaring  bey. 
0  ho !  a  field '.  for  the  mower*B  w^the 

Hath  a  ring  as  of  destiny, 
Sweeping  the  earth  of  its  burden  lithe, 

As  it  song  in  wrathfiil  glee. 

We  gather  them  in— the  nodding  phuaet 

Of  the  yellow  and  l>ended  grain, 
And  the  flash  of  onr  stckles*  Ught  Illamei 

Oar  march  o'er  the  vanquished  plain. 
Anon  we  come  with  the  steed-drawn  ear— 

The  cunning  of  modem  laws ; 
And  the  acres  stoop  to  its  clanging  jar. 

As  it  reeks  its  hungry  jaws. 

We  gather  them  in— the  mellow  firoiti 

From  the  shrub,  the  Tine  ^nd  tree. 
With  their  russet,  and  goldA  and  purple  mlta, 

To  garnish  onr  treasury. 
And  each  has  a  Juicy  treasure  stored 

All  aneath  its  tainted  rind. 
To  cheer  our  guests  at  the  social  board, 

When  we  leave  onr  cares  behind. 

We  gather  them  in— this  goodly  store, 

"Bixt  not  with  miser's  gust. 
For  the  Oreat  All  Father  wu  adore 

Rath  but  given  it  in  trust ; 
All  our  work  of  death  is  but  for  lift, 

In  the  wintry  days  to  come- 
Then  a  blessing  upon  the  reapers'  strifB, 

And  a  shout  at  this  Harvest  Home. 


DBIiBOATBS  TO  THB  AOBIOUIiTUBAIi 

SOOISTUIB. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  its  last  meeting 
to  attend  and  report  upon  the  exhibitions  of  the 
yarious  county  agricultural  societies : 

Ssaex  at  Duven Jabei  Fisher,  of  FItehbnrg 

Middlesex  at  Conoorl .George  Karston,  Barnstable. 

Mid.  South  at  Frasaiagham M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorefaeatec 

Middlesex  North  at  Lowell Wm.  S.  Lewis,  Frsmingham. 

Woraester  at  Worcester Wm.  Sutton,  South  Danvera 

Woroester  Westat  Barre Lake  Sweetser,  Amherst. 

Worcester  North  at  Fitchburg T.  J.  Field,  NorthfleUL 

Woroester  South  at  Sturbridge J.  C.  Bartlett,  Ghelmsfonk 

Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  at  Northampton, 

B.  Y.  French,  Dorchester. 

Hampshire  at  Amherst George  M.  Atwater,  Springfield. 

Hampden  East  at  Palmer Josiah  White,  Petersham. 

Franklin  at  Greenfield • .0.  G.Davis,  Plymoath. 

Berkshire  at  Pittsfieid N.  Dnrfee,  FaU  Biver. 

Hoosatonic  at  Great  Barrington. . .  .E.  W.  Gardner,  Nantucket. 

Morlblk  at  Dedham J.  8.  Grennell,  Greenfield. 

Bristol  at  Taunton C  Knox,  Palmer. 

Plymouth  at  Bridgewater Simon  Brown,  Concord. 

Barnstable  at  Barnstable S.  Bushnell,  Sheffield. 

Nantucket  at  Nantucket C.  P.  Tracy,  Hinsdale. 


Fbr  thB  New  Bngland  Barmtm, 
BFFSOTB  OF  THB  BOUi  OH  PABTIOUIaAB 


TO  MANAQB  A  BJBABINO  HOBBIB. 

Whenever  you  perceive  a  horse's  inclination 
to  rear,  separate  your  reins  and  prepare  for  him. 
The  instant  he  is  about  to  rise,  slacken  one  hand, 
and  bend  or  twist  his  head  with  the  other ;  keep- 
ing your  hands  low.  This  bending  compels  him 
to  move  a  hind  leg,  and,  of  necessity,  brings  his 
fore  feet  down.  Instantly  twist  him  completely 
round  two  or  three  times,  which  will  confuse  him 
very  much,  and  throw  him  off  his  guard.  The 
moment  you  have  finished  twisting  him  round, 
place  his  head  in  the  direction  you  wish  him  to 
proceed,  apply  the  spurs,  and  he  will  not  fail  to 

fo  forwards,  if  the  situation  be  convenient,  press 
im  into  a  gallop,  and  apply  the  spurs  and  whip 
two  or  three  times  severely.  The  norse  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  defeat,  but 
may  reel  disposed  to  try  again  for  the  mastery. 
Should  this  oe  the  case,  you  have  onlv  to  twist 
him,  etc.,  as  before,  and  you  will  find,  that  in  the 
second  struggle,  he  will  be  more  easily  subdued 
than  on  the  former  occasion ;  in  fact,  you  will  see 
him  quail  under  the  operation.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens  that  a  rearing  horse  after  having  been  treat- 
ed in  the  way  described,  will  resort  to  this  trick 
a  third  time. — British  Sportsnum, 


"When  sdoas  are  taken  from  a  flrait  tree  and  grafted  upon 
stocks  raised  from  seeds  of  that  same  flruit  tree,  will  any  advan- 
tage or  detriment  result  fkrom  the  practice,  or  is  it  simply  im- 
material ?*« 

**In  selecting  a  saitable  soil  for  a  Ihtit  tree,  should  tbe  grovnd 
be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  graft  or  to  the  stock  ?" 

»<FAm  Bast,**  m  New  England  Farmer,  May,  1858. 

Mb,  Editor  : — It  is  well  known  that,  when 
the  seed  of  an  esteemed  variety  of  pear  is  com- 
mitted to  the  soil,  that  seed  does  not  produce 
the  same  variety,  but  a  number  of  varieties,  no 
two  of  which  are  the  same,  nor  perhaps  like  any 
other  variety  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  in 
existence.  Such  bein^  the  fact,  it  is  easy  to  in- 
ter, even  by  the  most  unexperienced,  that  no  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  from  the  practice  alluded  to 
bv  your  correspondent,  and  no  deterioration 
wnatever  could  arise  from  the  use  of  such  stocks 
more  than  from  that  of  any  other  '*free  stock," 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are.  It  is,  therefore, 
''simply  immaterial,"  and  no  more  necessary  than 
that  the  Asphodd  should  be  planted  in  abun- 
dance, in  and  around  our  cemeteries,  to  supply 
the  manes  of  the  departed  with  food,  in  order  to 
avert  the  terrible  alternative  of  having  hungry 
ghosts  devour  one  another. 

But  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  stock 
should  invandbl^  be  adapted  to  the  soil.  As  a 
dry,  siliceous  soil  for  the  free  or  pear  stock  $  and 
a  clayey,  heavy,  or  moist  soil  for  the  quince. 

This  is  what  our  standard  pomological  works 
would  inculcate,  when  they  describe  different  va- 
rieties as  succeeding  better  on  some  soils  thar 
on  others ;  that  is,  the  varieties  described  as  af 
fecting  certain  specified  soils,  should  be  graftec^ 
on  stocks  naturally  adapted  to  those  soils  rathe^ 
than  on  any  other. 

The  rationale  of  this  is  simple.  We  have  but 
two  differently  constituted  root-systems,  or,  in 
other  words,  two  kinds  of  stocks  to  choose  from 
— ^the  pear  and  the  quince.  Also,  by  a  little 
^eneralixation,  all  kinds  of  soil  may  be  resolved 
into  two — ^the  moist  and  dry,  considering  it  with- 
out regard  to  its  organic  constituents,  and  chiefly 
as  to  its  power  of  absorbing  and  giving  off  heat 
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and  moisture ;  for  through  these  agents  princi- 
pally, it  acts  on  all  vegetable  tissue.  In  one  of 
these  soils,  as  already  stated,  the  ^ear  delights 
and  luxuriates.  The  quince  flourishes  in  the 
oUier. 
It  matters  not,  then,  whether  we  adopt  the 

Sstem  of  Dochmahl,  Knight,  or  any  outer  of 
ose  pomological  worthies;  this  general  law 
must  be  obserred,  and  cannot  be  departed  from 
with  impunity ;  modified  it  may  be,  to  suit  the 
exigences  of  locality,  or  climate,  or  both ;  but 
still  regarded  as  the  oasis  of  operations,  the  main 
spring  of  action,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
pear  cultivation,  and  the  chief  source  of  ultimate 
success ;  and  so  long  as  the  pear  and  quince  are 
adopted  as  stocks,  the  soil  on  which  thev  are 
planted  must  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  character  of  their  respective  habUcUs,  partic- 
ularly in  the  porousness  or  tenacity  of  its  tex- 
ture. Thokas  F.  Walsh. 
Boston,  August  23, 1658. 


Far  the  New  Bngkmd  Parmer. 

CAN  XOWIKG  MACHINES  BB  WOBKBD 

WITH  OZSHf 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  mowing  machines  have  ever 
been  successfully  worked  with  oxen,  and  if  so, 
which  machine  operates  in  that  way  the  best? 

Will  it  not  require  two  men  to  work  the  ma- 
chine, one  to  drive  the  oxen  and  another  to  man- 
age the  mower?  I  have  heard  of  having  oxen 
bitted  so  as  to  drive  them  like  horses,  but  I 
think  they  would  be  apt  to  prove  a  rather  hard- 
mouthed  team ;  at  any  rate,  I  should  not  like  to 
risk  the  machine  until  the  oxen  were  pretty  well 
broken  to  the  bit. 

I  have  thought  some  of  getting  a  mower,  pro- 
vided this  and  some  other  objections  can  be  over- 
come. I  have  long  thought  that  an  ox  machine 
would  be  more  useful  to  a  majority  of  farmers 
than  a  horse  machine,  as  the  larger  part  keep 
only  one  horse,  preferring  to  do  their  work  witn 
oxen ;  even  if  they  had  a  one-horse  machine,  it 
would  be  too  hard  for  a  horse  to  mow  during  the 
forenoon;  and  then  rake  in  the  afternoon, be- 
sides being  often  wanted  on  the  road. 

Lcmcaster,  Aug,,  1858.       Old  Subbcbibbr. 

Rexarks. — ^Mowing  machines  are  often  used 
with  oxen,  but  we  do  not  know  which  is  best  to 
be  worked  by  ^em  especially. 


Aw  the  J9ei0  Bttfflohd  AiiuMf* 
BAVB  TOXTB  A8HBS. 

The  GermcmtosM^  Tdegraph  contains  sensible 
remarks  on  the  prevention  of  the  potato  rot»  by 
the  use  of  ashes  or  other  alkaline  substances. 
I  have  seen  nothing  more  to  the  point.  It  is  a 
remedy  at  the  command  of  all.  The  application 
of  a  pint  of  ashes  to  each  hill  at  the  time  of 
planting,  or  at  the  time  of  first  hoeing,  will  not 
harm  the  potato,  if  it  does  not  entirely  save  them 
from  rot.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  fertilixinff 
power  of  good  ashes,  and  believe  they  are  worth 
more  than  they  are  commonly  estimated  at.  Many 
of  our  most  valuable  products  are  made  such  by 
the  application  of  ashes.  And  if  they  are  found 
to  be  a  specific  remedy  for  the  potato  disease, 


•which  I  believe  to  proceed  from  evil  atmospheric 
j  influence,  this  will  greatly  enhance  their  value. 

Although  the  Chenan^es  are  so  far  used  up, 
as  to  be  not  worth  digging,  and  some  other  va- 
rieties are  badly  affected,  the  Davis  Seedling 
continues  fair  and  bright,  well  rewarding  those 
who  were  vigilant  in  obtaining  the  best  of  seeds. 

I  have  seen  of  late  a  patent  potato-digger, 
made  by  the  Messrs.  Allen,  of  New  York, 
which  promises  to  be  a  cbnvenient  and  useful 
implement.  If  it  shall  prove  to  do  as  well  as 
their  mower  has  done,  it  will  be  worth  having. 

8q>t.  1, 1858.  *. 

EDDY'S  PATBHT   SBIaF-FBEDINa  BTAIiI» 

VOB  HOB8S8. 

It  is  an  important  item  in  farm  economy  to  ar- 
range the  places  where  animals  stand,  lie  and 
feed,  so  that  there  shall  be  comfort  to  themselves, 
convenience  to  the  persons  attending  them,  and 
no  waste  suffered  in  their  racks  or  mangers.  We 
have  never  yet  seen  a  lean-to,  or  tie-up,  for  cat- 
tle, that  we  thought  was  in  every  particular 
right ;  and  we  never  saw  a  horse-stall  until  to- 
day, that  we  could  find  no  fault  with. 

Dr.  Eddy  invited  us  to-day  to  look  into  the 
''Club  Stable,"  near  the  Revere  House,  Boston,, 
with  him,  and  see  his  stalls*  We  did  so,  and  fromi 
our  examination,  are  enabled  to  use  the  expres«- 
sion  made  above,  that  toe  have  seen  a  horse 
staU  that  we  could  find  no  fauU  with.  The  Dr. 
states  that  by  the  above-named  invention  the  fol- 
lowing results  are  secured,  and  we  pretty  nearly 
believe  all  he  says,  vis. : 

1.  A  horse  may  be  fed  without  soiling  his  head 
or  foretop  with  hay-seed  or  other  matter. 

2.  He  cannot  breathe  upon  his  hay,  or  soil  it 
by  constant  mouthing,  as  in  a  common  rack  or 
manger,  and  thus  render  it  unfit  for  use. 

3«  He  can  receive  his  hay  no  faster  than  it  is 
taken  away  and  eaten. 

4.  He  cannot  thrust  his  nostrils  into  a  mass  of 
smoky  hay. 

5.  He  cannot  waste  a  particle  of  his  food. 

6.  The  stall  is  abundantly  ventilated. 

7.  The  cost  of  construction  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  common  rack  and  manger. 

8.  After  the  removal  of  the  common  rack  the 
above  improvement  may  be  substituted  in  any 
stall  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 

9.  The  value  of  an  individual  right  may  be 
saved  anmioUy  in  the  feeding  of  a  single  horse. 

With  the  advantages  which  this  improvement 
presents,  there  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  a  waste- 
ful and  slovenly  method  of  feeding  horses. 
Oreatsr  simpUeiiy,  greater  eeononiy  and  greater 
neatness  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  are  realized 
by  this  invention.  The  individual  who  keeps  a 
single  horse  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 

We  advise  every  lover  of  a  good  horse  to  call 
and  see  these  stalls* 
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Pm  tht  Neto  England  Farmer. 
BOOK.FABMUrO. 
BY    ICHABOD    HOE. 

Mr.  Oilman  made  his  beginning  upon  the  hop- 
yard  in  the  hardest  part,  but  after  the  first  few 
days'  work,  made  much  better  progress,  and  be- 
fore he  finally  got  through  with  it,  the  hop-yard 
looked  like  a  new  creation.  All  the  stones  on  or 
near  the  surface  were  needed  in  the  drains,  and 
nany  others  were  drawn  from  a  large  stone  heap 
.n  one  part  of  the  field,  which  had  grown,  by  the 
wnual  accumulation  of  years,  to  quite  a  mound. 
.\  sing  e  year  was  sufilcient  to  convince  Mr.  Oil- 
nan  that  the  labor  upon  the  hop-yard  was  by  no 
neans  ^ost.  The  second  year  it  was  no  li^ht  job 
io  dxsr.  a  scythe  through  the  tall,  rank  timothy 
and  clover,  that  grew  where  before  only  worth- 
less hassock  and  orakes  bad  been  found,  and  the 
acre  which  then  had  produced  less  than  a  ton  of 
bedding  hay,  now  produced  more  than  two  tons 
of  the  rrst  quality. 

This  was  a  result  quite  beyond  the  anticipa- 
tions of  Mr.  Oilman,  and  those  parts  of  his  fields 
which  1  eretofore  had  been  but  eye-sores  to  him, 
he  beg'  n  to  regard  with  much  such  feelings  as 
an  enthusiastic  surgeon  does  a  fracture  or  other 
wound,  which  nves  an  opporttmitv  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  skiQ.  By  being  careful  to  obtain  the 
best  implements  for  use  on  the  farm,  and  taking 
advant'  ge  of  every  improvement  and  invention 
for  saving  manual  labor  that  came  within  reach 
of  his  r  cans  and  circumstances,  Mr.  Oilman  both 
lightened  the  labors  of  farming,  and  gained  time 
to  make  great  improvements  upon  his  lands. 

"Want  to  hire  fifty  dollars,  du  ye  P  It's  jest 
as  I  told  ye,  this  'ere  book-farmin's  jest  runnin' 
en  ye  inter  the  ground.  What  *pon  airth  ye 
want  fifty  dollars  lor,  neighbor  Oilman  P" 

"I'm  «  oing  to  buy  a  mower  and  reaper  that 
works  b'  horse-power." 

"What!  goin'  to  give  fifty  dollars  for  one  of 
them  fo  lish  consams  ?" 

"It  w  11  cost  nearly  a  hundred  dollars !" 

"Hurderd  dollars!  why,  yer  crazy!  I  jest 
iho  .  t'ou'd  come  to  that,  readin'  so  many  of  them 
foolish  ag'cult'ral  books.  I  wonders  ye  haint  in 
the  poor-house  'fore  now,  layin'  out  so  much  for 
every  kind  of  a  notion  that  comes  along — new- 
Tashiored  harrers  and  cultivaters,  hay-cutters  and 
sich  things,  and  now  *ye*r  goin'  to  throw  'way  a 
hunde  1  dollars  on  a  mower. for  that  'ar  little 
farm  of  youm !" 

"Perhaps  some  of  my  neighbors  may  want  to 
hive  it  once  in  a  while." 

"Ye  needn't  make  any  calc'lations  of  that  sort 
on  me ;  I  wouldn't  have  one  of  the  foolish  things 
on  my  farm." 

-"Did  you  ever  see  one  P" 

"Nc  !  nor  don't  want  tu — ^they're  only  jest  got 
op  by  them  crafty  fellers  that  wants  tu  git  their 
Iivin'  by  their  wi^  and  git  sich  foolish  folks  as 
you  are  tu  buy  their  good-for-nothin'  inven- 
tiona." 

"You've  been  laughing  at  my  foolishness,  as 
yoi  call  it,  but  somehow,  I  have  managed  to 
rai^e  more  corn,  more  oats,  more  wheat,  and  more 
b  y,  too,  than  you  have,  with  less  than  half  the 

Dor  you  have  bestowed  on  yours. 

"Wal,  I  know  my  crops  has  been  purty  light 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  but  it's  owin'  tu  the  sea- 


sons—one was  dry  and  the  next  was  wet.  These 
things  is  above  our  control,  ye  know." 

"We  can't  control  the  season,  to  be  sure,  but 
these  foolish  notions  of  mine  that  you've  been 
laughing  at,  have  enabled  me  to  raise  good  crops 
in  wet  or  dry  seasons,  either." 

"You  may  make  your  farm  du  so,  but  taint  the 
nater  of  my  land." 

"It  isn't  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  as 
much  as  it  to  the  nature  of  the  cultivation. 
When  I  began  upon  my  present  system  of  culti- 
vation, there  wasn't  any  difference  between  my 
farm  and  yours,  only  in  size.  As  you  say,  1 
don't  think  there  is  much  danger  of  your  using  a 
mower  on  vour  farm,  till  you  have  got  the  sur- 
face a  little  smoother,  and  freer  of  rocks  and 
stones  than  it  is  now." 

"Wal,  my  farm  is  jest  as  nater  made  it,  and  I 
aint  to  blame  for  that,  and  my  father  was  a  good 
farmer,  and  he  never  heern  of  sich  a  thing  as  a 
cultivater,  nor  never  dreamed  of  sich  a  thing  as 
a  mower  j  and  I  Vleeve  it's  all  nonsense  trvia' 
tu  use  one.  Better  save  yer  money  for  suthin' 
else.  I  haint  got  s'much  money  bv  me's  I  use 
tu  have.  These  'ere  bad  seasons  has  spiled  my 
crops,  and  one  thing  or  'nother  has  took  off  a 
good  deal  of  my  loose  change.  I  'spect  I've  got 
suthin'  like  fifty  dollars,  and  I  'spose  if  I  don't 
let  ye  have  the  money,  ye'll  git  it  somewhere 
else,  so  I's  goods  let  ye  have  it 's  any  body." 

"Yes,  I  shall  get  it  somewhere.  But,  Mr. 
Richards,  why  don't  you  take  better  care  of  your 
apple  trees,  and  not  let  them  die  off  so  P" 

**Me  let  'um  die !  You  talk  as  if  you  had  pow- 
er to  control  Providence.  I  'spect  trees  must 
die  as  well  as  folks.* These 'ere  hard  winters  kills 
everything,  and  the  apple  trees  'mong  the  rest." 

"Winter  kill  an  apple  tree  1  Why,  an  apple 
tree  is  as  hardy  as  an  oak  tree !  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Richards,  if  you  had  spent  a  dollar  or  two  a  year 
for  a  good  agricultural  paper,  and  taken  ten  min- 
utes a  day,  or  even  two  minutes,  you  would  have 
found  out  what  ailed  your  apple  trees,  and  could 
have  saved  them  healthy  and  sound.  You  wont 
have  twenty  bushels  of  good  sound  fruit  in  your 
orchard  this  season." 

"No,  they  bloomed  well,  and  the  fruit  sot  ham- 
some,  but,  somehow,  the  fruit's  all  fell  ofi*.  Wal, 
but  what  'spect  'tis  ails  the  trees,  if  'taint  the 
winter  kills  WP" 

"  Wh^,  just  come  here,  and  I'll  show  you ;  if 
you'll  just  poke  away  the  grass  you^ll  see 
around  this  tree,  close  down  to  the*ground,  what 
it  is." 

"I  don't  see  nothin*  but  the  chankins  the 
worms  has  made  in  the  rotten  wood." 

"Ah,  that's  the  ver^  mischief.  The  borers 
have  bored  your  trees  into  honeycomb,  and  the 
trees  have  died  in  consequence  of  it,  and  no 
wonder  at  it.  See  here,  while  I  take  this  sprout 
and  strip  off  the  leaves  I  I'll  show  you  how  to 
dispose  of  the  fellow  that  made  this  hole.  There, 
you  see  by  the  end  of  the  stick,  that  that  has  put 
a  stop  to  that  fellow's  operations." 

"Wal,  now,  that  beats  all,  I  Tum !  who'd  a 
thouffht  it  I" 

"Why,  anybody  that  takes  those  foolish  agri- 
cultural books  would  have  thought  of  it,  for 
there  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  apple  tree 
borer  in  them,  and  full  directions  given  how  to 
get  rid  of  them.    I  have  single  trees  in  my  orch- 
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ard,  this  year,  that  will  bear  as  much  as  twentv 
bushels  of  marketable  apples  each.  I've  been  of- 
fered three  hundred  dollars  for  my  apple  crop 
this  year,  with  the  privilege  of  reserving  what  X 
want  for  family  use.'' 
'<Du  tell !  three  hunderd  dollars!" 
"Yes,  and  I  think  that  that  will  pay  pretty 
well  for  agricultural  books  and  papers  for  a 
spell,  and  for  all  the  time  spent  in  readins  them, 
too,  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  them,  I  should  have 
been  as  ignorant  of  what  ailed  the  apple  trees 
as  you  were,  and  mine  would  have  gone  the 
same  way,  too.  Now  I've  got  some  trees  that 
will  bring  in,  one  year  with  another,  as  much 
clear  income  as  two  hundred  dollars  would  at 
interest,  and  I'm  not  afnud  of  my  income's  be- 
ing cut  off  by  the  failure  of  all  the  banks  and 
railroad  companies  in  the  country." 

''Hang  these  'ere  companies !  I've  lost  suthin' 
by  'um  fu6t  and  last,  but  they  wont  git  no  more 
of  my  monev,  for  if  times  don't  change,  I  shan't 
have  much  left.  I  tell  ye  what,  neighbor  Gil- 
man,  I  guess  I  shall  go  to  work  and  take  care  of 
my  trees,  and  kill  off  them  'ere  borers.  We'll 
go  up  to  the  house,  and  I'll  git  ye  the  money." 

[It  appears  by  the  above  that  Mr.  HoK  has 
not  hoed  hia  row  out  yet,  and  as  the  work  is  very 
well  done  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  we  hope  he  will 
be  diligent  in  well  doing  until  the  Job  is  fairly 
completed.] 

JPItr  the  JVirw  Emglmnd  Flarmer. 
A  NSW  FBITIT  TBES  FBOTECTOB. 

An  invention  has  lately*  been  brought  into 
notice  by  Wm.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,' of  South  Dart- 
mouth, which  bids  fair  to  supply  the  want  of 
what  all  tree  and  fruit  cultivators  have  most 
sensibly  felt  the  need  of,  namely,  a  reliable  pro- 
tector uom  the  ravages  of  the  canker  worm  and 
other  destructive  insects,  of  which  there  are  in 
Massachusetts  alone,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  no 
kss  than  4800  species. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  circular  iron  cup 
cast  in  two  semicircular  sections,  with  flanger  and 
screws  so  moulded  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight 
when  joined  together.  Between  the  cup  and  the 
tree  a  packing  of  sea-weed,  straw,  or  any  other 
suitable  material,  is  placed  sufficiently  tiffht  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  insects.  An  umbrella-like 
screen  is  suspended  about  two  inches  above  the 
cup,  which  prevents  the  accidental  lodgment  of 
leaves.  The  cup  is  then  filled  with  bitter  water 
which  will  not  treeze  in  the  coldest  winter,  and 
being  deliquescent,  will  not  evi^orate.  This  circle 
of  bitter  water  around  the  tree  is  an  impassable 
barrier  to  every  insecL  A  friend  of  mine  invited 
me  a  few  days  since  to  drive  over  and  see  the 
operation  of  these  cups  in  his  orchard.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  though  the  cups  had  been 
placed  on  the  trees  only  a  few  hours,  .that  they 
were  half  filled  with  canker  worms  and  other 
geometry,  and  any  quantity  of  aphides. 

Some  of  these  worms  appeared  to  be  pretty 
sensible  fellows  in  the  mam,  for  ^reat  numbers 
having  climbed  to  the  edge  of  this  gulf  of  dis- 
truction,  had  wisely  adopted  the  policy  of  a 
maHerly  inactivity,  and  had  gone  mto  winter 
quarters ;  hoping,  perhaps,  like  Micawber,  that 
something  would  turn  up  in  the  spring;  and  they 


had  wisely  suspended  themselves  in  cocoons,  like 
80  many  barnacles,  on  the  iron  cup  and  trunk 
immediately  beneath.  There  they  hung  like  so 
many  monuments  of  misguided  ambition.  Now 
when  these  hatch,  the  young  having  no  nourish- 
ment, must  die  of  famine.  The  canker  worm, 
which  is  the  especial  pest  of  our  northern  orch- 
ards, ascends  the  tree  in  the  fall,  and  during 
the  mild  spell  of  a  moderate  winter,  and  laying 
about  sixty  eggs,  drops  into  the  ground  and  dies. 
This  new  swarm  hatches  in  due  time,  and  when 
it  is  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy,  the  farmer  finds 
his  orchards  blighted,  and  his  hopes  of  a  good 
fruit  season  destroyed. 

This  invention  of  Captain  Taylor  completely 
heads  them  off,  as  these  cups  of  dead  worms  and 
cocoons  beneath  show,  and  if  applied  in  the  early 
fall,  they  act  as  an  efficient  insurance  against 
their  insidious  attacks.  Many  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  have  tried  it,  and  are  thus  far  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Look  out  for  a  large 
fruit  crop  from  old  Dartmouth  next  year. 

New  Bedford,  1858.  Agricola. 


UBINS. 

Some  years  since,  an  experiment  was  made  in 
Flanders,  which  went  far  towards  ascertaining 
the  value  of  urine  when  applied  as  a  stimulant  of 
vegetable  life.  A  box  of  fine,  white  sand  was 
exposed  to  a  heat  sufficiently  intense  to  dissipate 
its  moisture,  and  thoroughly  to  destroy  every 
particle  of  organized  matter  it  contained.  It  was 
then  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and  some  seeds  of 
Egyptian  wheat  being  planted  in  it,  the  whole 
mass  was  saturated  with  urine  in  a  state  of  in- 
cipient putridity.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
was  that  the  wheat  vegetated,  grew  rapidly 
through  the  season,  and  in  autumn,  rather  before 
the  maturation  of  the  same  grain  in  the  open 
fields,  produced  a  heavy  yield  of  fine  and  perfect- 
ly developed  grain. 

Of  cow's  urine,  according  to  analysis  of  Bbande, 
contains  in  100  parts : 

Hydrocblorafce  of  potass  «nd  ammonU .1.6 

Sulphate  of  potass 0.0 

Carbonate  of  potass 0.4 

Phoiphate  of  lime 0.8 

Urea 0  4 

Water 96  8 

100.0 

Urine  of  the  horse,  analyzed  by  Vauquelin, 
gave  : 

Hydrochlorate  of  potass  and  ammonia 1.6 

Snlpbato  of  potasn • 0.0 

Car  bona  te  of  po  tass .04 

Phorohate  of  lime .'0.8 

Urea 0.4 

Water 96.8 

Most  farmers  are  now  so  well  convinced  of  the 
value  of  liquid  manure,  that  they  take  more  pains 
than  formerly  to  preserve  it.  They  have  not  only 
placed  cellars  under  their  barns,  where  it  falls, 
when  dropt,  upon  meadow  muck,  saw  dust,  loam, 
reftise  hay,  leaves,  or  other  matter,  where  it  is 
soon  absorbed  and  saved  from  evaporation, — but 
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some  have  sunk  tanks,  or  wells,  into  which  it  is 
led  by  gutters,  and  after  passing  through  the 
putrefactive  process,  is  conveyed  to  the  fields  and 
sprinkled  upon  grass  or  other  lands  as  it  is  need- 
ed. 

This  process  is  highly  commended  by  some  who 
practice  it.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  where 
meadow  muck  is  abundant  on  the  farm  and  there 
are  high  lands  of  sandy  or  gravelly  loams  that 
need  dressing,  that  a  cheaper,  easier  and  more 
beneficial  way  would  be  to  let  the  droppings  fall 
upon  old,  finely-pulverized  meadow  muck.  This 
not  only  absorbs  all  the  urine,  holding  its  virtues 
most  tenaciously  vnthin  its  grasp,  but  every  cord 
of  muck  applied  to  such  lands  as  we  have  men- 
tioned is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  a  cord  of  the 
common  barn-yard  dung. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  an  English  writer  of  ce- 
lebrity, speaking  of  the  value  of  this  article  as  a 
fertilizing  agent,  says : — 

'*Every  sort  of  urine  contains  the  essential  el- 
ements of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  solution.  The 
urine  of  a  horse  being  so  much  lighter,  would  be 
ipore  valuable  than  its  dung,  if  both  must  be 
conveyed  to  any  distance.  The  urine  of  six  cows 
or  horses  will  enrich  a  quantity  of  earth  suifi- 
cient  to  top-dress  one  English  acre  of  grassland ', 
and  as  it  would  require  4Z.  worth  of  dung  to  per- 
form the  same  operation,  the  urine  of  a  cow  or 
horse  is  worth  about  12  shillings  per  annum,  al- 
lowing 8  shillings  per  acre  as  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  compost.  The  advantages  of  irrigat- 
ing grass  lands  with  oow  urine  almost  exceeds 
belief.  Mr.  Barley,  of  Glasgow,  who  keepd  a 
large  dairy  in  that  town,  b]r  using  cow  urine,  cuts 
some  small  fields  of  grass  six  times ;  and  the  av- 
erage of  each  cutting  is  15  inches  in  length." 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
NISWIiT  rOUS^DBBIBD  HOBSXSS. 

Mr.  Editor: — Haying  had  oonsiderabie  ex- 
perience with  foundered  horses,  I  will  give  a  con- 
densed account  of  one  case  through  your  paper. 
When  but  a  youngster,  and  inexperienced,  I  drove 
a  horse  rather  h(^,  and  perhaps  gave  him  water 
too  soon,  and  fed  rye  bran  at  night.  Whether 
it  was  the  water,  the  hard  driving  or  the  unac- 
customed feed  that  stiffiened  the  horse,  I  am  un- 
able to  say ;  but  in  the  morning  he  fell  in  com- 
ing out  of  the  stable,  and  was  unable  to  use  his 
limbs.  I  called  a  horse-farrier,  who  said  he  could 
cure  the  horse,  but  should  keep  secret  what  he 
did  unless  I  would  give  him  ten  dollars  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  mode  of  treatment.  I  told 
him  if  he  cured  the  horse  I  would  give  him  a 
private  receipt  that  was  valued  at  mty  dollars, 
that  would  be  very  beneficial  in  his  business. 
This  he  accepted,  and  went  to  work.  He  first  gave 
the  horse  all  the  salt  he  would  eat,  saying  that 
if  he  did  not  eat  freely  he  should  dissolve  some 
and  turn  it  down.  H!e  next  bled  in  the  warts 
upon  the  forward  legs,  having  pealed  them  down 
tnin  and  oiled  them.  The  bleeding  was  per- 
formed by  my  holdirg  up  one  foot,  while  he 
pinched  the  wart  upon  the  other  leg  with  his 


thumb  and  finger,  then  running  a  small,  sharp 
knife-hlade  into  the  middle  of  the  wart  and  up 
under  the  skin  and  upper  part  of  the  wart,  about 
one  inch  and  a  half,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the 
inside  skin  over  the  bone.  He  did  the  same 
to  both  legs,  lliere  was  but  little  blood  came 
from  either.  We  next  commenced  rubbing  the 
legs  and  moving  the  horse  about,  and  as  soon 
as  he  thought  he  would  not  fall  we  put  him  be- 
fore the  wagon  and  started  off  upon  the  road. 
As  soon  as  ne  began  to  warm  up  he  improved 
rapidly,  and  by  the  time  he  had  gone  six  or  eight 
mues  he  went  as  well  as  ever  he  did,  and  never 
after  showed  any  signs  of  founder.  Dux. 

Flainjield,  Aug.,  1858. 


1^  the  New  Smg^and  Parmer. 
ITNBSBDBAININa. 

Various  materials  have  been  used  iu  draina 
for  conduits,  but  none  with  such  success  and  at 
so-  small  cost  as  the  pipe-tile.  All  other  kinds 
are  more  liable  to  be  stopped  by  roots  of  trees, 
burrowing  of  small  animals,  washing  in  of  earth, 
guUeys  worn  in  the  bottom,  breaks  in  the  contin- 
uity, &c.,  &C.  The  expense  of  tile  drains  is  much 
less  than  those  formed  of  any  other  material,  un- 
less more  is  paid  for  the  transportation  of  tile 
than  their  original  cost  at  the  manufactory. 

The  process  of  tile  manufacture  is  as  follows : 
after  the  clay  has  been  properly  ground  it  is 
shoveled  into  the  tile  machine  and  pressed  out, 
by  a  piston  worked  with  screw  or  cogwheel, 
throuf^  dies  formed  in  the  shape  required  for  the 
tile,  and  run  off  on  canvassea  rollers,  three  or 
four  side  by  side,  in  lengths  of  five  or  six  feet ; 
these  strips  are  cut  into  the  proper  lengths,  usu- 
ally fourteen  inches,  by  the  sineie  act  of  lifting  a 
frame,  to  which  wires  are  attached  at  small  dis- 
tances, which  cut  through  the  soft  clay,  and  leave 
the  tiles  ready  to  be  carried  away  to  dry  for 
burning ;  when  sufficiently  dried,  they  are  placed 
on  end,  in  a  kiln  made  for  the  purpose,  and  fire 
applied  until  they  have  acquired  about  the  color 
of  good,  red  brick.  Tiles  are  now  furnished  in 
Boston  at  th^  following  rates : 


Sole  or  pipe  tile,  in  form  as  figure  No.  1 : 

li  inch $10,76  ^  M.  I  8  inoh $81,50  ^  X. 

2lDch 13,26    «(      Ulnch M,26    «« 

6  inch $48,60^11. 

Horse-shoe  tile,  in  form  as  figure  No.  2 : 

2Unch $18,60  ^H.     Si  locb $17,00  )pU. 

6i  inch $88,60  ^  ^' 

For  sewers  of  small  size,  or  for  drains  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  frost,  and  for  conducting 
pure  water,  the  vitrified  stone  ware  drain  pipe  is 
used  with  great  success ;  it  is  made  of  the  best 
material,  and  is  entirely  proof  against  all  corrod- 
ing agents.    This  pipe  is  very  different  from  the 
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red  claf  socketed  aod  glazed  pipe  often  leen,  be- 
JDg  formed  of  Jersey  stotie  ware  clay,  well 
ground  and  pressed  through  a  aCrong  machine  at 
an  expense  of  great  power,  and  burned  in  tbe 
kiln  until  vitrified ;  it  is  also  glazed  in  the  kiln 
by  vaporiied  Liverpool  salt  when  the  pipe  is  at 
a  white  heat.  These  pipes  are  sold  in  Boston  in 
two-feet  lengths  at  the  following  prices : 


HO.  1,  pIsiD  Pipa.      No.  S,  Donbls  J<dat.     N«.  3,  Xlboir. 


..13a  ^  n.  I  U  iaeb. 


The  manufacturers  of  this  article  will  make  any 
shape  or  sae  to  order;  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  this  materisi  can  be  worked,  it  can  be 
sdapted  to  many  useful  purposes  on  a  farcn ;  one 
of  which  is  in  making  "peep  holes,"  by  which  to 
examine  tile  drains.  Another  very  useful  pur- 
pose is  in  conducting  spring  water  to  the  house 
and  bom,  for  which  is  used  a  pipe  of  one  inch 
bore  in  two  feet  lengths,  with  separate  collars. 
This  siie  is  sold  at  6  cents  a  foot,  including  col- 
lars. It  is  capable  of  bearing  the  pressure  of  130 
feet  head  of 


1  nprCKoU  tlH  Plp«- 

This  form,  vii.,  the  cylindrical  pipe  with  col- 
lars, is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  for  pipe  tile,  to  be 
used  in  underdraining.  It  is  in  extensive  use  in 
England,  and  its  manufacture  is  now  begun  in  this 
country. 

Water  can  get  into  the  pipe-tile  very  freely  at 
the  joints,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  simple  calcuUtion. 
It  is  impossible  to  place  the  ends  so  closely  to- 
gether, in  lading,  as  to  make  a  tight  joint  on  ac- 
count of  roughness  in  the  clay,  twisting  in  burn- 
ing, Sic,  and  the  opening  thus  made  will  usually 
average  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  on  the  whole 
circumference,  which  is,  on  the  inside  of  a  2  inch 
tile,  6  inches,  making  six-tenths  of  a  square  inch 
opening  for  the  entrance  of  water  at  each  ioint. 
In  a  lateral  drain,  200  feet  long,  the  tiles  being 
13  inches  long,  there  will  be  184  joints,  each  joint 
having  an  opening  of  six -tenths  square  inch  area, 
— in  1S4  joints  there  is  an  aggregate  area  of  110 

Suare  inches ;  the  area  of  the  opening  at  the  end 
a  2  inch  tile  is  about  3  inches.  110  square 
inches  inlet  to  3  inches  outlet;  37  times  as  much 
water  can  flow  in  as  can  flow  out.  There  is,  then 
no  need  for  the  water  to  go  through  the  pores  of 
the  tile,  and  the  fact  is,  I  think,  quite  fortunate, 
for  the  passage  of  water  through  the  pores  would 
in  no  case  ba  sufficient  to  benefit  the  land  to 
much  extent.  I  tried  an  experiment  by  stopping 
one  end  of  an  oEdinary  drain  pipe,  and  filling  it 


with  water ;  at  tbe  end  of  69  hours  water  still 
stood  in  the  pipe,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep. 
How  large  an  area  a  certun  sized  pipe  will  dnun 
is  ft  question  into  which  enters  a  great  many  ele- 
ments; among  which  are  the  following:  Amount 
of  rainfall,  per  centage  of  evaporation,  pervious- 
ness  of  the  soil,  amount  of  drainage  area  beyond 
that  occupied  by  pipes,  amount  of  fall  which  ian 
be  given  to  the  orain,  friction  of  water  with  in- 
side of  pipe.  It  wiU  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is 
impossible  Co  lay  down  an  arbitrary  rule  for  all 
cases,  though  the  area  may  be  determined  for 
each  case  by  itself.  The  practice  of  extracting 
the  square  root  of  tbe  drainage  area  in  acres,  to 
find,  roughly,  the  diameter  in  inches  for  the  main 
drain  of  any  system,  has  been  used  in  England. 
The  rainfall  there  is  about  two-thirds  the  amount 
in  New  England,  but  the  amount  of  eva|>oration 
here  is  double  the  amount  there.  Again,  in  Eng- 
land the  fall  of  one  inch,  vertical  depth,  of  wa- 
ter would  be  considered  a  great  rain ;  Here  a  rain- 
fall of  three  or  four  inches,  vertical  depth,  ia  not 
L.  Other  things  are  difi^erent  in  the 
'ies,  so  that  the  rule  if  safe  in  England 
!ght  not  be  so  here.  In  the  average  of  condi- 
ins  in  New  England,  I  think  the  addition  of 
e  inch  to  the  result  obtained  by  the  English 
rule  would  ^ve  a  good  diameter  of  pipe  for  the 
work;  for  instance,  suppose  9  acres  are  to  be 
drained,  Miuare  root  of  9  is  3m=4.  3  inch 
drain  9  acres  in  Old  England,  4  inch  pipe 
to  drain  9  acres  in  New  England ;  but  this  result 
is  by  no  means  safe  for  all  cases. 
If  space  permitted,  I  would  show,  by  calcula- 
»hat  amount  of  water  certain  sizes  of  pipe, 
certain  conditions  could  discharge.  I  will 
□ne  result  with  a  }  inch  pipe  having  the 
feast  fall  at  which  it  is  likely  to  be  laid — L  e.,  3 
inches  fall  in  100  feet^velocity  0,895  feet  per 
seconds-will  discharge  eleven  thousand  four 
hundred  gallons  a  day.  J.  Hekbert  Shedd. 
Botton,  Sept.  14, 189S. 


Far  lit  Nta  Avlanl  Farmer. 
p^aUSBS'  SONS  AS  aOHOIulBS. 

Mr,  Editor  r — For  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
laboring  classes  are  endowed  with  an  intellect  of 
a  superior  order,  and  that  labor  strengthens  and 
develops  the  mind,  we  have  but  to  go  into  our 
illeges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  tell  me 
you  please  who  stands  first  in  scholastic  de- 
'ee  among  bis  fellow- students,  not  only  first  in 
_8  class,  but  also  in  the  literary  society  to  which 
he  belongs  ?  And  also  first  in  the  estimation  of 
his  instructors,  and  first  in  the  love  of  all  hia 
classmates?  Is  it  the  youth  who  hap  grownup 
from  infancy  to  manhood  without  ever  feeling 
that  industry  was  an  essential  part  of  his  educa- 
without  feeling  that  he  must  needs  labor 
livelihood  without  ever  knowing  bv  experi- 
the  truth  of  the  injunction,  "In  the  sweat . 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread?"  Is  it  the  child 
of  wealthy  parents  who  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  in  the  perfection  of  Ills  educa- 
""'"""  who  have  afforded  him  every  facility  possi- 
1  the  way  of  books  and  private  instructors, 
and  have  carefully  trained  him  along  the  beaten 
path  of  learning,  from  the  primary  school  up  to 
the  Teiy  doors  of  the  college,  and  who  take  care 
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that  he  shall  not  want  for  means  to  satisfy  both 
his  physical  and  mental  wants?  Is  this  the  youth 
who  is  to  come  off  victorious  in  the  strife  for 
collegiate  honors  among  his  fellows?  By  no 
means.  Ten  chances  to  one  if  it  is  not  some 
humble  farmer's  son  or  some  charity  student  who 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  studies  has  had 
tcp  struggle  against  almost  every  difficulty ;  who 
has  been  pinched  for  means  to  satisfy  his  neces- 
sary wants,  both  physical  and  mental.  He  stud- 
ied  because  he  loved  to  study,  because  he  felt 
the  value  of  learning ;  while  the  son  of  luxury 
studied  because  he  was  driven  to  his  books,  be- 
cause the  pride  of  his  parents  required  that  he 
should  receive  the  form  of  an  education,  if  noth- 
ing more. 

And  the  difference  does  not  end  here ;  if  the 
son  of  luxury  cannot  sustain  himself  even  in 
college,  as  he  advances  in  life  we  behold  a  still 
greater  disparity  between  him  and  the  son  of 
toil;  the  former  having  received  his  diploma, 
uses  it  as  a  passport  to  success  and  as  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  refined  and  intellectual  society. 
The  luxurious  and  effeminate  habits  which  he 
acquired  during  his  youth  are  rarely  to  be  shaken 
off;  they,  on  the  contrary,  increase  in  strength 
and  intensity,  and  incapacitate  him  for  usefulness 
of  any  kind  whatever,  and  the  succeeding  gener- 
ation buries  him  and  his  deeds  beneath  the  wave 
of  oblivion.    ^ 

The  son  of  toil  lays  his  diploma  aside,  and 
^oes  to  work  as  though  he  had  it  not,  and  is 
judged  according  to  his  merits  by  the  ages  yet 
to  come. 

I  hope  the  day  may  come  when  our  farmers 
and  laborers  shaii  rank  first  in  point  of  educa- 
tion among  the  people  of  the  land ;  when  every 
farmer  sh^l  not  oe  afraid  to  compare  his  educa- 
tion with  any  college  graduate..  Then  will  labor 
really  be  honored,  and  our  laborers  be  truly  our 
nation's  strength,  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties 
and  our  country's  pride.      Euler  Nobcross. 

South  EadUy,  1858. 


THE  ANTHBACITS  COAIi  TBADB. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  the  first  coal  went  to 
Philadelphia,  being  ten  wagon  loads  hauled  over 
the  mountains  by  Qeorge  Shoemaker,  of  Potts- 
ville«  Very  few  persons  could  be  induced  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  most  of  these  were  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  attempt  to  make  it  bum.  Every- 
body considered  it  a  mere  stone.  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker was  denounced  in  all  quarters  as  a  cheat, 
and  measures  were  being  taken  to  arrest  him  for 
swindling ;  but  he  escaped  arrest  by  leaving  the 
city  by  a  circuitous  roald,  and  did  not  stop  until 
he  had  got  thirty  miles  on  his  homeward  journey. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  extraordi- 
nary speculation  was,  that  Mr.  Shoemaker  did 
not  himself  know  how  to  make  the  coal  burn. 
He  was  therefore  unable  tp  convince  the  public 
that  it  really  would  ignite.  Had  he  experimented 
at  home,  and  brought  with  him  a  grate  or  stove 
in  which  to  kindle  a  successful  fire,  the  exhibition 
would  have,  no  doubt,  hastened  full  ten  years 
the  development  of  the  coal  business.  He  reach- 
ed home  disgusted  at  the  belligerent  temper  of 
the  citizens,  and  heart-sick  at  the  ill  success  of 
his  adventure.  His  reputation  as  an  honest  man 
was  rescued,  however,  by  an  iron  master  in  Dela- 


ware county,  into  whose  hands  some  of  the  re- 
pudiated mineral  accidentally  fell.  He  tried  the 
coal,  caused  it  to  bum  freely  with  an  intense 
heat,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  proclaim- 
ed the  fact  in  the  newspapers.  This  led  others 
to  try,  and  they  also  succeeded,  the  prejudice  was 
removed,  and  consumption  went  on  from  this 
disastrous  beginning,  until  it  last  year  reached 
the  enormous  quantity  of  3,476,862  tons.  But 
up  to  this  date  the  depression  of  manufacturing 
has  caused  a  reduction  of  300,000  tons  to  be  sent 
to  market,  and  the  whole  year  undoubtedly  shows 
a  falling  off  of  full  600,000  tons.— M»«r*«  Joi^r- 
nal. 

For  V^  New  BngUmd  Farmtr, 
OIjD  7A8HIONBD  BUTTXSB  STOCK. 

Forty  years  ago,  a  cow  that  yielded  two  pounds 
of  butter  a  day,  with  a  little  cream  for  the  table, 
was^ooked  upon  by  such  men  as  Lowell,  Derby 
and  Parsons,  as  extraordinary,  and  worthy  of 
special  admiration.  From  six  to  eight  quarts 
of  her  milk  were  said  to  have  produced  a  pound 
of  butter.  Now  we  hear  of  animals  being  bred 
to  order,  that  will  produce  double  the  quantity 
of  butter,  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  I  have 
never  met  with  such  animals,  nor  have  I  ever 
met  any  well  attested  statements  of  such  pro- 
ducts. 

As  the  season  for  shows  is  near  at  hand,  it  is 
well  to  recur  to  first  principles,  and  to  guard 
against  being  misled,  by  cunningly  devised  fables 
of  any  kind.  When  I  meet  with  a  cow  that  does 
as  well  as  the  one  first  mentioned,  I  am  satisfied 
she  is  a  good  cow,  whatever  may  be  her  breed, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  fancy  stocks  wiU 
do  better.  *. 

IiSTTBB  7BOSC  MB.  BBOWSI. 
A  DAY  ON  THE  STATE  FARM. 

WestboTo\  Mass.,  Sept  1,  1858. 

Dear  Sm : — Business,  as  well  as  inelination, 
leads  me  to  various  portions  of  our  good  State, 
and  occasionally  into  other  States,  where  I  min- 
gle freely  with  the  farmers,  observe  their  prac- 
tices, stock,  crops,  modes  of  living,  &c.,  and  get 
new  facts  and  new  courage  myself  as  co-workers 
in  the  progress  of  rural  art.  I  have  passed  to- 
day on  the  State  Farm,  in  this  town,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  day's  work  to  look  at  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  upon  it,  at  the 
stock  and  crops,  and  the  school  of  reformation 
which  is  established  upon  its  grounds. 

The  farm  is  managed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dea. 
Samuel  N.  White,  a  gentleman  of  large  expe- 
rience in  agricultural  matters,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  improvement 

The  farm  consists  of  285  acres,  divided  into  80 
acres  of  plowable  or  tillage  land,  36  of  natural 
mowing,  or  meadow,  40  of  woodland,  including 
19  acres  of  swamp,  and  about  129  acres  of  pas- 
ture land.  The  soil  is  varied,  some  of  it  being 
light  and  sandy,  probably  once  covered  with  a 
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heavy  growth  of  pines,  while  other  portions  are 
of  granitic  formation,  and  now  so  filled  with 
rocks  as  to  make  it  nearly  worthless  for  purpo- 
ses of  cultivation;  the  natural  mowing  and 
swamp  lands  will  only  become  valuable  for  cul- 
tivation when  they  can  be  thoroughly  drained 
and  reclaimed. 

I  found  the  osops  generally  appearing  well, 
and,  all  told,  there  were  a  good  many  acres  un- 
der cultivation;  such  as  19  acres  of  corn,  4 
acres  of  fodder  corn,  13  acres  of  potatoes,  10 
acres  of  carrots,  beets,  and  other  roots,  3  acres 
of  beans,  and  4  acres  in  garden,  covered  with 
onions,  cabbages  and  other  vegetables.  I  also 
found  that  the  farmer  has  harvested  10  acres  of 
oats,  5  acres  of  winter  rye,  2  acres  of  wheat,  1} 
abres  of  barley  and  2  acres  of  millet,  all  of  which 
were  of  the  first  order  o^  crops.  One  hundred 
and  three  tons  of  hay,  all  weighed,  has  been  cut 
and  secured,  and  there  is  a  present  promise  of  a 
considerable  second  crop.  The  farm  affords  a 
variety  of  fruit,  and  I  have  seen  to-day  in  my 
rambles  over  it,  the  finest  crop  of  peaches  and 
pears  that  I  have  met  with  this  season.  The 
high  lands  seem  admirably  adapted  to  the  apple, 
several  varieties  of  the  pear  and  strawberries, 
and  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  more  attention  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  apple,  where  there  is 
such  a  demand  for  them  as  is  presented  in  the 
watering  mouths  of  five  or  six  hundred  boys ! 
The  institution  on  the  farm  is  not  a  penal^  but  a 
reformatory  one,  and  I  know  not  hojr  a  wild  and 
untutored  boy  can  be  brought  under  submission 
in  any  better  way  than  by  the  kindness  he  re- 
ceives within  those  walls,  accompanied  with  a 
proper  supply  of  wholesome  fruit !  If  the  ofiB- 
cers  of  that  institution  have  learned  that  kind- 
ness is  better  than  stripes,  the  progress  of  inqui- 
ry would  satisfy  them  that  an  abundance  of  fruit 
in  their  hand  would  become  first  a  tamer,  and 
then  a  civilizer! 

In  looking  at  the  stock  belonging  to  the  farm, 
I  found  12  noble  oxen,  25  cows,  5  horses,  and  an 
Ayrshire,  Hereford,  and  Alderney  bull,  each  be- 
ing a  full  blooded  animal,  together  with  8  head 
of  young  cattle ;  in  all,  64  head.  Among  them 
are  the  Hereford,  Durham,  Ayrshire,  Devon  and 
Alderney  stock.  In  the  capacious  and  convenient 
piggery,  I  found  105  swine,  many  of  which  were 
of  fine  form,  and  most  of  them  of  Suffolk  and 
Mackay  blood.  Since  the  farm  has  been  man- 
aged by  the  Board  of  Agricultiire  many  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  upon  it,  some  of 
the  most  important  of  which,  such  as  draining 
with  pipes  and  stones,  and  the  removal  of  vast 
quantities  of  boulders  and  imbedded  rocks  from 
the  fields  contiguous  to  the  highway,  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  the  beholder  unless  favored  with 
the  lucid  descriptions  of  Dea.  While  or  some  one 


who  witnessed  the  operations  of  improvement. 
I  saw  one  field  containing  several  acres,  origin- 
ally one  of  the  roughest  and  most  forbidding  of 
our  New  England  pastures,  that  had  been  trench- 
ed to  an  average  depth  of  12  inches,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  rocks  buried,  so  that  the  trench- 
ing in  many  places  was  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
This  land  is  now  covered  with  fine  crops.  The 
intention  is  to  appropriate  it  to  apple  trees.  This 
trenching,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
other  work  on  the  farm,  is  done  by  the  boys  from 
the  school,  who  labor  in  gangs,  or  lines,  directed 
by  overseers  who  work  with  them,  and  lead  the 
way. 

But  what  means  that  solemn  peal  from  the 
great  bell  in  the  East  Tower  P    It  is 

A  FtTVEllAL  FROM  THE  REFORM  8GH00L. 

The  officers  and  ladies  of  the  household,  and 
the  boys  from  their  avenues,  all  turned  to  the 
Chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  pile  of  buildings, 
and  when  I  entered,  were  seated.  In  front  of 
the  chaplain,  and  directly  before  the  boys,  was 
the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  a  little  boy  only 
ten  years  of  age,  who  had  suddenly  died  of  heart 
disease.  The  silence  of  this  impressive  scene 
was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  chaplain,  who 
said,  "we  will  chant  the  23d  Psalm,"  and  then, 
led  by  an  instrument  and  the  firm  and  manly 
tones  of  his  voice,  in  subdued  utterance  they 
chanted  with  touching  pathoe-^ 

''The  Lord  is  my  shepherd :  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures : 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul :  He  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  Thou 
art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  pres- 
ence of  mine  enemies :  Thou  anointest  my  nead 
with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me« 
all  the  days  of  my  life :  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

A  brief  description  of  the  deceased,  his  sick- 
ness, and  death,  and  a  short  and  fervent  prayer, 
which  seemed  to  find  a  beating  chord  in  every 
heart,  closed  this  part  of  the  service.  The  boys, 
all  barefooted,  for  the  weather  was  hot,  then 
noiselessly  filed  by  the  coffin  and  took  a  parting 
look  at  all  that  remained  to  them  of  their  late 
associate,  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  taken 
firom  their  midst.  Well  might  they  exclaim  in 
the  feeling  language  of  Grey — 

'<One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  accustomed  hill. 
Along  the  beath,  and  near  his  fav*rite  tree : 

Another  oame ;  nor  yet  beflUle  tfie  rill. 
Nor  ap  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he." 

Headed  by  the  bearers,  and  bier,  and  followed 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  School,  who  happened  to 
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and  its    officere,  the  proceisioa 
moved  silently  along  to  the  shores    * 
of  a  .beautiful' pond  in  the  centre 
of  the  fajm,i>hera  there  is  a  cem-   b' 
eteiy  laid  out  in  eicellent  taste. 
A  receiving  tomb  has  been  pre- 
pared in  the  steep  hill-side,  and 
over  it,  and  along  the  slope  of  the 
hill,    young    oaks    stretch    their 
friendly  branches,  and  aing  their 
requiems  over  the  dead.  The  bier 
was  set  down,  the  boys  arranged  eight  deep  in  lines 
on  the  margin  of  the  pond,  while  visitors,  officers 
and  ladies  stood  upon  the  higher  ground 
the  tomb.     The  chaplain,  his  wife  and  one  of  the 
officers  sang  an  appropriate  hymn,  their  rich,  full 
tones  rolling  over  the  water  and  returning  ii 
sweet  echoes,  seemed  to  bear  all  our  souls  into  i 
heavenly  world.    One  of  the  bystanders  then 
spoke  of  death,  saying  that  although  it  is  a 
solemn  thing  to  die,  yet,  as  it  is  an  ordinance  of 
Ood,  it  is  for  our  best  good,  and  that  slavish 
fears  of  it  should  not  mar  the  rational  enjoy- 
ments of  life  I  he  spoke  of  llie  regard  which  all 
good  people  have  for  age  and  for  their  dead, 
of  the  great  inprovenienta  and  the  refined  taste 
which  has  been  manifested  in  the  preparation  of 
places  of  burial,  and  esprened  a  hope  that  the 
spot,  now  for  the  first  time  occupied,  would  be- 
come an  object  of  theli  interest  and  clustering 
affections,  and  be  beautified  by  their  skill  and 
care.    He  spoke  of  the  last  Sabbath  lesson  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  among  the  latest  injunctioni 
of  the  apostle,  to  "Love  one  atiotha;"  and  told 
them,  if  it  was  sincerely  obeyed,  that  the  grace  of 
Ood  would  stream  into  their  hearts  as  His  beauti- 
ful sunlight  was  then  streaming  into  that  saoied 
and  quiet  spot,  v^^  prepare  them  to  meet  death 
in  calmness  and  peace.    A  short  and  expressive 
burial  service,  and  a  fervent  prayer  of  few  words 
'closed  one  of  the  most  impressive  funerals  that  I 
ever  attended.  Heavy  clods  falling  upon  the  cof- 
fin, gave  evidence  that  dust  was  committed  to 
dust,  and  that  life's  fret^l  fever  with  the  occupant 
of  that  narrow  house  was  over.  I  turned  from  the 
scene  with  subdued  feelings,  and  pondered  upon 
life's  sorrows  and  joys  as  1  watobed  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  sink  away  from  my  sight. 

Very  truly  yours,  Simon  Bkowh. 

JoBi  Nodus.  Eiq.,  Botran. 


Fine  Pluub. — We  find  pleasure  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  box  of  fine  Drap  d'Or  Plums, 
from  the  garden  of  E.  C,  Purdt,  Esq.,  of  8om- 
erville.     Mr.  Purdy's    skill    in  the  garden,  ai 

well  as  nig  teachings  through  these  columns,  are 
worthy  of 


AIiLKirS  POTATO  DIQGIVa  PI.OW. 

We  have  already  an  implement  for  cutting, 
dropping  and  covering  the  potato  by  bors«  pow- 
and  implements  fi^  cultivating  and  hoeing 
them.  Now  we  have  before  us  an  illustration  of 
for  digging  the  potato,  and  as  the  latter  op- 
eration isa  slow,baok-aching  process, the  digging 
plow  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  if  it  proves  to 
be  really  a  practical  implement.  We  have  not 
se«n  it  in  operation,  but  incidentally  learn  that 
it  has  given  such  satisfaction  as  to  cause  a  very 
conuderable  demand  for  them.  In  a  dreular  be- 
fore us,  Mr.  Allen  says : — 

"This  implement  weighs  only  B5  pounds,  is  of 
light  draft  and  simple  in  construction.  A  pair 
if  small  horses  or  oxen,  vrith  a  lad  to  drive,  will 
•asily  dig  potatoes  as  fast  as  twenn'  men  can 

flick  up.  It  turns  them  out  so  clean  that  scare*- 
y  one  bushel  in  fiftj^,  whether  small  or  laive,  is 
left  uncovertd.  This  is  a  most  important  advan- 
tage. The  standard  is  so  high  as  to  allow  of  it* 
working  freely  without  cloKing  from  weeds  and 
potato  vines.  It  works  weir  on  side-hills,  in  all 
soils,  and  among  stones  and  stumps. 

DIKECnoKS  FOR  TTSZ. 


direcuy  under  the  potatoes.  Iteep  the  point 

of  the  share  as  near  tfae  centre  of  the  hills  or  row 

as  possible.    The  soil  and  potatoes  are  by  this 

~eans  turned  completely  over,  leaving  the  latter 

1  the  top. 

2.  If  the  vines  are  lonp  and^een  they  ahontd 
!  cut  with  a  scythe  within  six  inches  of  the 

ground  )  or  what  is  much  cheaper  and  quicker, 
□rag  them  with  a  dull  iron  harrow,  and  then  dig 
with  the  plow.  When  the  vines  are  dead,  cut- 
ting is  unnecessary. 

3.  If  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  or  somewhat  wet, 
the  potato  digger  may  work  better  with  the  cen- 
tre prong  or  arm  taken  ofi',  or  with  a  narrower 
one,  which  I  can  furnish  to  order,  or  any  black- 
smith can  make." 

Sold  by  R.  L.  AUen,  189  Water  Street,  New 
York.    Price  $10. 


Opkmitiok. — "A  certain  amount  of  oppoit 
tion,''sa^B  John  Neal,"is  a  great  help  to  a  man." 
Kites  rue  against  the  wind,  and  not  with  the 
wind)  even  a  head  wind  is  better  than  none. 
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No  man  ever  Tw^orked  his  passage  any  where  in  a 
dead  calm.  Let  no  man  wax  pale,  therefore,  be- 
cause of  opposition ;  opposition  is  what  he  wanta 
and  must  nave  to  be  good  for  anything.  Hard- 
ship is  the  native  sou  of  manhood  and  self-reli- 
ance. He  that  cannot  abide  the  storm  without 
flinching  or  quailing,  strips  himself  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  lies  down  by  tne  wayside,  to  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten. 

OIiOVSB. 

•  Clover  has  an  importance  to  farmers  which  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  we  fear  it  does 
not  receive  su£Glcient  consideration.  As  furnish- 
ing a  large  amount  of  excellent  pasture  and  fod- 
der for .  domestic  animals,  and  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  our  farms  when  plowed 
under,  it  aeserves  a  prominent  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  rotation  adopted  by  those  who  folM>w 
either  a  mixed  or  a  grain-growing  husbandry. 
As  a  general  rule  every  acre  of  winter  gram 
should  be  ''seeded  down,''  as  it  is  termed,  to  clo- 
ver in  the  spring,  to  remain  for  at  least  one,  and 
not  more  than  tnree  years,  as  a  meadow  or  pas- 
ture. 

Ilie  soil  best  adapted  to  the  clover  plant  is 
that  of  a  somewhat  clayey  character — sucn  as  will 
produce  the  best  wheat  crops.  Any  soil  which 
will  grow  wheat  will  also  produce  clover.  A 
deep,  well-drained  loam  suits  it  weU— on  alt  ill- 
drained  soils  it  suffers  much  from  winter-killing, 
especially  if  the  spring  prove  one  of  little  snow 
and  variable  temperature.  On  light  soils  it  needs 
the  assistance  of  manure  to  prove  profitable. 

Clover  is  usually  sown  earlv  in  spring  |upon 
winter  grains,  and  occasionally  witn  oats  and 
barley.  With  the  latter  it  generally  does  well, 
especially  if  sown  in  good  season.  Upon  wheat, 
we  sow  in  March,  when  the  season  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  do  so.  While  the  li^ht  frosts  con- 
tinue, the  slight  cracking  and  heaving  of  the  soil, 
through  their  action,  wiU  generally  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient covering  for  the  seed,  though  some  recom- 
mend sowing  later  and  harrowing  in,  arguing 
that  this  process  not  only  covers  the  clover  more 
perfectly,  but  benefits  the  wheat  crop.  When 
seeding  with  spring  grains,  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  pass  over  with  the  rollers,  sowing  tiie  clovtr- 
seed  after  the  last  harrowing. 

The  benefit  which  clover  derives  from  plaster 
seems  a  ''fixed  fact  in  agriculture,"  not  needing 
special  remark  in  this  connection.  Hence  they 
have  become  associated  in  the  minds  of  |most  of 
our  farmers  as  partners  in  the  product  desired, 
and  the  one  usually  accompanies  the  other.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  sowing  of  plaster  upotf 
wheat  fields  seeded  to  clover  is  frequently  de- 
ferred too  late.  The  clover  needs  its  aid  when  it 
first  comes  up,  besides  if  sown  late,  the  wheat  is 
injured  by  its  causing  too  rank  a  growth  of 
straw  at  the  time  when  the  grain  is  forming.  We 
should  sow  plaster  as  early  as  April,  if  possible, 
upon  wheat,  and  upon  spring  grain  seeding  as 
soon  as  it  fairly  appeared  above  ground. 

The  amount  of  seed  necessary  for  an  acre  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  there 
seems  no  disposition  to  seed  too  heavily.  Loamy 
soils  need  less  than  clayey,  and  the  growth  of 
the  crop  with  which  it  is  seeded,  whether  large 
or  small,  has  considerable  influence.    A  peck  to 


to  the  acre  is  little  enough — some  use  more,  but 
many  less.  It  is  poor  economy  to  sow  but  half 
enough  to  cover  the  surface — the  pasturage  and 
hay  are  of  much  less  value,  and  the  saving  of  five 
dollars  in  seed  often  entails  a  loss  of  five  times 
that  amount  in  the  product. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  clover  plant, 
but  those  most  grown  are  the  common  red,  or 
Northern  clover,  of  which  we  believe  there  are 
two  varieties — the  large,  or  pea-vine  clover,  and 
the  medium — as  it  is  called,  perhaps,  from  its  ly- 
ing between  that  and  the  Southern  or  small  va- 
riety. The  medium  kind  makes  the  best  hay, 
and  is  equally  valuable  as  a  green  manure. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  great  val- 
ue of  clover  for  this  latter  purpose.  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  is  so  may  be  thus  briefiy  stat- 
ed. Clover  takes  less  from  the  soil  and  more 
from  the  atmosphere,  in  proportion  to  the  feed- 
ing and  manuring  value  of  its  product,  than  most 
otner  plants.  It  has  numerous  roots,  lon^,  bulky 
stalks,  and  abundant  leaves,  each  supplying  veg- 
etable matter  to  the  soil.  A  luxuriant  growth 
of  clover  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  any  and 
every  crop.  Its  far  spreading  roots  loosen  and 
deepen  the  soil,  and  oring  to  their  support  and 
to  tne  surface  the  elements  of  fertility  below  the 
reach  of  most  other  crops.  This,  too,  is  the  rea- 
son whv  clover  delights  in  a  deep,  fresh  soil,  and 
why,  after  subsoil  plowing,  it  is  so  certain  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Other  considerations  in  regard  to  clover  might 
appropriately  be  presented,  and  may  form  the 
subject  of  another  article. — Eural  Isew-Yorker* 


For  iht  New  England  Fanner, 
ABOUT  UQHTNINQ  BODB. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  July  number  of  the  Far- 
titer  I  notice  an  article  recommending  Lyon's  pa- 
tent copper  lightning  conductor ; -which  article 
also  contains  a  statement  of  Professor  Charles 
Dewey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  the  effect  that — 
*'It  is  agreed  by  philosophers  that  the  conduction 
of  copper  is  from  six  to  eight  times  that  of  iron, 
and  tnat  in  either  metal  the  conduction  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  surface,  and  not  upon  the  solid 
contents  of  the  metal,''  &c. 

NoV  the  matter  of  lightning  rods  is  of  very 
great  consequence  to  the  farming  community,  es- 
pecially in  this  vicinity,  where  scarce  a  summer 
passes  but  more  or  less  valuable  property  falls  a 
prey  to  this  subtle  element.  Yes,  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  are 
destroyed  every  summer  in  our  own  town.  And 
since  this  is  the  case,  is  it  not  of  vast  importance 
that  the  community  should  be  furnished  with 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  means  of  protecting 
their  buildings  from  the^eflfects  of  lightning,  both 
as  regards  the  best,  and  the  cheapest  way,  and 
not  be  left  to  choose  between  the  conflicting 
statements  of  a  score  of  lightning-rod  peddlers, 
who  are  themselves  as  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  electricity  as  most  farmers,  to  say  the  least. 

The  principles  that  govern  the  electric  element 
are  well  established,  and  hence  may  be  known  by 
every  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  inform  him- 
self. In  Franklin's  time  a  good  substantial  iron 
rod,  fastened  to  the  building  with  saddles  of  wood 
instead  of  glass  fixings,  such  as  any  man  might  put 
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up  for  himself,  was  deemed  all  sufficient  to  carry 
harmlessly  to  the  earth  any  shock  of  lightning 
that  might  seek  a  passage.  And  I  may  here  say, 
that  I  am  yet  to  team  that  that  rod  has  ever 
proved  false  to  its  trust  when  kept  in  proper  re- 
pair. But  the  work  of  the  great  discoverer  and 
philosopher  has  been  superseded  by  a  multitude 
of  new  inventions,  with  the  pretended  discovery 
of  new  principles.  I  doubt  tne  principle  of  Prof. 
Dewey's  statement,  for  many  reason  which  I  have 
not  space  to  give.  But  if  it  be  true  that  surface 
is  all  that  is  required  in  a  good  lightning  con- 
ductor, then  will  not  some  one  please  give  us  an 
answer  to  the  following  points : — 1.  If  surface  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  will  electricity  ever  leave  a 
metallic  surface  for  any  other  passage,  such  as 
wood,  any  more  than  water  will  turn  from  a 
downward  course  of  its  own  accord  and  flow  up 
hill  ?  2.  And  if  not,  what  is  the  use  in  passing 
the  rod  over  glass,  since  in  every  shower  saia 
sheets  would  be  covered  with  water,  which  is  Qf 
itself  a  good  conductor  ?  3.  Therefore,  why  not 
dispense  with  glass  fixings  altogether  ?  And  4, 
since  metallic  surface  is  all  that  is  necessary,  why 
cannot  every  farmer  furnish  himself  with  a  light- 
ning conductor  possessing  double  the  surface  of 
Lyon's  rod,  (since  the  thinnest  sheet  of  copper  is 
as  good  as  the  thickest,  no  matter  if  it  is  as  thin 
as  paper,  fastened  to  a  strip  of  pine  board,  is  all 
that  would  be  reauired,)  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding one-fiflh  the  expense  of  Lyon's  rod  ? 

Again,  it  is  stated  bv  Prof.  Dewey,  that  copper 
has  from  six  to  eight  times  the  conducting  power 
of  iron.  This  statement  is  at  variance  witn  that 
of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Boston,  in  his  Manual  of  Mag- 
netism, page  38,  where  he  states  tlie  conducting 
power  of  the  two  metals  as  follows :  copper  17,050 
grains ;  iron  7,800  grains.  Now  that  does  not 
look  like  six  or  eight  to  one.  Who  is  right  ? 
We  want  more  light ;  we  want  definite  knowledge 
upon  this  sul^ect,  and  less  of  that  cutaneous  af- 
fection called  guess-work.  L.  Baker. 

East  TempUton,  July  30, 1858. 


HOW  OOFFBJD  OAMJB  TO  BE  U8XD. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  arose  the  use  of  the  common  beverage, 
coffee,  without  which  few  persons,  in  anv  half  or 
wholly  civilized  country  in  the  world,  would 
seem  hardly  able  to  exist.  At  the  time  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  it  had  never  been  known 
or  used.  It  only  grew  in  Arabia  and  upper  Ethi- 
opia. The  discovery  of  its  use  as  a  beverage  is 
ascribed  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery,  in  Ara- 
bia, who,  desirous  of  preventing  the  monks  from 
sleeping  at  their  nocturnal  services,  made  them 
drink  the  infusion  of  coffee,  upon  the  report  of 
some  shepherds,  who  observea  that  their  flocks 
were  more  lively  after  browsing  on  the  fruit  of 
that  plant.  Its  reputation  spread  through  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  in  about  200  years  it 
reached  Paris.  A  single  plant  brought  there  in 
1714,  became  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  French 
coffee  plantations  m  the  West  Indies.  The  extent 
of  the  consumption  can  now  harflly  be  realized. 
The  United  States  alone  annually  consume  it  at 
the  cost  of  its  landing  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars.  You  may  know  the  Arabia 
or  Mocha,  the  best  coffee,  by  its  small  bean  of  a 
dark  yellow  color.    The  Java  and  East  Indian, 


the  next  in  miality,  are  lai^er  and  of  a  paler 
yellow.  The  West  Indian  £io  has  a  bluisn  or 
greenish,  gray  tint. 


J'br  M«  New  England  Farmar* 
8HBBP  AND  FIiBBCXS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^There  is  a  statement  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers,  of  the  great  weight  of  fleeces 
sheared  by  J.  Smart,  and  others,  of  Vermont, 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  see.  It  shows  that  there 
are  some,  at  least,  who  are  trying  to  improve  the 
quantity,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  the  same  time, 
the  quality  of  their  wool.  A  desideratum,  certain- 
ly, for  us  Aew  Englanders  in  this  progressive  age^ 
when  almost  everything  the  farmer  grows,  ex- 
cept wool,  is  so  much  higher  than  formerly. 

It  cost  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  half  as 
much  per  head  to  keep  sheep  thirty  to  forty  years 
ago,  as  it  does  at  the  present  time.  Then,  good 
Spanish  merino  wool  brought  from  sixty  to  eigh- 
ty cents  per  pound.  Hence  the  necessity  of  many 
fleeces  to  make  wooUgrowing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, was  not  so  great  as  it  is  now.  The  cost 
per  head  of  keeping  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  will 
ahear  four  pounds  of  good  wool,  is  but  a  Crifle 
more  than  tnat  of  one  that  will  shear  but  half  that 
amount.  And  with  the  present  prices,  and  fu- 
ture prospects,  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  keep- 
ing, the  necessity  of  many  fleeces,  together  with 
j^ood  quality,  is  but  a  too  self-evident  fact  to  all 
intelligent  wool-growers  of  New  England,  as  the 
difference  in  the  prices  paid  for  heavy  or  light 
fleeces  is  comparatively  nothing. 

My  sheep  were  poorlv  fed  the  flrst  year,  not 
one  of  them  having  anything  more  than  ordinary 
keeping.  I  sheared  108;  they  were  all  weU 
wasned— -in  fact  the  cleanest  that  I  ever  saw  a 
flock.  I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the  weight 
of  fleeces,  but  should  not  be  willing  to  sell  it  for 
an^hing  less  than  five  pounds  per  head.  I 
weighed  several  yearlings'  fleeces  that  weighed 
from  six  to  six  and  three^ourths  pounds  each.  I 
sheared  two  full  blood  Spanish  Merino  bucks, 
that  made  nine  and  one-half  pounds  each ;  and 
oni^  three  years  old  that  sheared  twelve  pounds ; 
and  one  tnree-quarters  blood  Spanish  and  one- 

Siarter  French  Merino,two  years  old,  that  sheared 
even  and  one-half  pounds,  and  as  to  quality  and 
condition,  I  am  willing  to  compare  it  with  any  in 
Vermont.  J.  B.  Fkeebun. 

XMon,  Grafton  Co.^  N.  H.,  1858. 


For  the  New  JBngiand  Farmer, 
BB.8HINOI.IKO  OJbD  BOOFS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  noticed  in  your  paper  some 
remarks  from  the  pen  of  J.  T.  Adams,  Esq.,  on 
re-shingling  old  roofs.  He  says  his  method  w 
to  shingle  over  the  old  shingles,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  removing  them.  In  most  cases  the 
old  shineles  will  pay  for  removing  for  our  ladies 
to  kindle  fires.  To  obviate  the  difliculty  of 
setting  the  building  wet,  if  it  should  rain  be- 
fore it  is  finished,  no  more  shingles  should  be 
removed  than  can  be  replaced  by  new  ones  in  a 
short  time.  As  for  the  roof  being  much  warmer 
and  tighter,  I  very  much  doubt  ^  If  the  roof  is 
properly  covered,  no  snow  or  rain  can  beat  un- 
der the  huts  of  the  shingles.    As  for  the  rooi 
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lasting  one-third  longer  by  allowing  tho  old 
shingles  to  remain  on,  I  think  every  practical 
man  will  differ  from  Mr.  Adams,  for  if  the  old 
ones  be  left  on  in  case  of  heavy  rains,  the  old 
shingles,  as  well  as  the  new  ones,  will  get  satu- 
rated with  water.  The  old  ones  will  retain  the 
water  for  a  lon^  time,  consequently,  they  will 
cause  the  new  shingles  and  also  the  boards  un- 
derneath to  decay.  My  method  is  to  remove  the 
old  shingles  and  replace  them  with  new  in  a  neat 
and  worKmanlike  manner ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
cost  less  and  will  look  much  neater  than  if  the 
old  shingles  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on. 

Henry  Cbowell. 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1858. 


SXriliPINQS  AND  FIXTX7BES  FOB  A  100 

ACBB  FABM. 

**What  Bandings  and  Flxtorei  are  reqalredfor  termlne,  prof- 
itably, one  handred  acres,  incIudlDg  timber  lot,  managed  In  tbe 
usual  way  of  grain-growing  and  stoek-raiBlng  combined  ?*' 

There  is  reauired  a  pleasant  and  commodious 
dwelling,  with  parlor,  dining-room,  sleeping- 
rooms,  closets,  kitchen,  chee6e-room,pantry,wooa- 
house,  cellar,  cistern  and  well--^aU  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  best  improved  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  proprietor.  Also,  a  bam  42  by 
52  feet,  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground  on  the 
upper  side,  having  on  one  side  of  the  barn  floor 
stalls  for  horses,  each  4i  by  14  feet ;  an  apart- 
ment joining,  for  a  cistern,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  stalls,  6  by  14  feet ;  and  joining  that,  a  gran- 
ary, 10  by  14  feet  i  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
floor,  a  corn-crib,  14  by  20  feet ;  a  mow  for  hay, 
14  by  32  feet,  and  hay  or  Hungarian  grass  on  the 
scaffolds ;  and  a  floor  14  feet  in  width.  The 
horses  should  stand  on  a  ground  floor,  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  barn.  The  earth  that  is  .taken 
out  for  a  cistern  should  be  used  for  that  purpoie, 
and  be  covered  with  an  abundance  of  sand  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  sills  of  the  barn.  The  floor 
of  the  granary  need  be  only  one  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  ground,  and  may  be  let  down  below  the 
sills  of  the  barn  to  that  depth.  There  may  be 
under-sills,  resting  on  shoulders  in  the  under- 
pinning, to  lay  the  floor  of  the  granary  on.  The 
floor  should  be  made  of  oak  plank,  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  granary  lined  up  to  the  sills 
of  the  barn  with  similar  plank,  to  keep  rats  from 
intruding.  The  corn-crib,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  barn  floor,  may  be  made  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. If  the  com  is  not  sufiicientlv  dry  to  keep 
well  in  so  deep  a  crib,  dry  rails  snould  be  laid 
along,  occasionally)  through  the  middle  of  it,  for 
ventilators.  But  what  would  answer  for  cribbing 
corn  in  Illinois,  might  be  ruinous  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

A  wagon  and  carriage-house  may  be  made  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  bam ;  and  there  should  be 
a  building  for  a  bog-house,  some  30  feet  by  16, 
with  a  corn-crib  and  hen-house  over  the  two 
rooms  for  hogs — there  being  free  access  from 
their  feeding-room  into  a  sm^l  adjoining  yard. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  shelter  for  calves  as  any 
other,  is  a  rick  of  straw  suitably  built  in  a  yard 
for  them — being  brined,  from  time  to  time, 
around,  near  and  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Sheep  can 
find  a  comfortable  shelter  under  the  floor  of  the 
barn. — B.  C.  W.,  in  Geneste  Farmer. 


TOOIiS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  FOB  A  100 
AOBE  FABM. 

"What Tools  and  Implements  are  neoestary  to  farm  It  profita- 
bly on  one  hundred  acres,  including  timber  lot,  managed  in  tbe 
asnal  way  of  grain>growing  and  stock-raising  combined  ?" 

There  would  be  wanted  1  two-horse  scouring 
plow,  1  one-horse  scouring  plow»  1  one-horse 
three-shovel  scouring  plow,  1  harrow,  1  spade,  1 
barn-shovel,  1  wheelbarrow,  1  dung-fork,  2  pitch- 
forks, 2  hoes,  1  wagon,  1  two-horse  reaper  and 
mower  combined,  1  horse-rake,  1  com-sheller,  1 
of  -the  little  cast  iron  grist-mills,  provided  they 
are  found  to  be  durable  and  to  do  good  business, 
2  sets  of  harness,  1  saddle  and  1  carriage. 

The  best  and  most  profitable  way  of  planting 
com  that  I  have  noticed,  is  to  drop  with  the  hand 
and  cover  with  the  hoe.  When  thus  planted,  it 
comes  up  enough  better  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
extra  trouble. 

No  person  can  raise  grain  cheaper,  by  cutting 
and  threshing  it  with  machinery ;  but  the  same 
help  can  grow  much  more  with  it  than  without  it. 
— ti.  C.  W.,  in  Oenesee  Fanner. 


MANXTBE  MAXIMS. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Fanners'  Club  of  the 
American  Institute,  Mr.  T.  W.  Field  read  a  pa- 
per on  manures,  in  which  he  said : 

The  whole  subject  of  manures  may  be  stated 
in  this  proposition : 

1.  Manure  does  not  waste  so  long  as  it  is  un- 
fermented  or  undissolved,  and  these  conditions 
may  be  efiected  by  drying  or  saturation. 

2.  Fresh  manure  is  unfit  for  food  for  plants. 

3.  Fermenting  manure,  in  contact  with  inert 
matter,  has  the  power  of  neutralizing  vicious 
properties,  such  as  the  tannic  add  of  peats,  and 
making  it  a  fertilizer. 

4.  Manure  wastes  in  two  ways — ^the  escape  of 
gas  and  the  dissolving  of  its  soluble  salts. 

5.  The  creative  power  of  manure,  mixed  with 
other  substances,  is  capable  of  multiplying  its 
value  many  times. 

6.  The  value  of  manure  to  crops  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  divisibility  through  the  soil.  The 
golden  rule  of  farming  should  be  small  quantities 
of  manure  thoroughly  divided  and  intermingled 
with  the  soil. — Country  Oenileman. 


WATBB. 

Potatoes  contain  75  per  cent  (by  weight,)  and 
turnips  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  water.  A 
beafsteak,  though  pressed  between  blotting  pa- 
per, yieldis  nearfy  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter. Of  the  human  frame,  bones  included,  only 
about  one-fourth  is  solid  matter  (chiefly  carbon 
and  nitrogen,)  the  rest  is  water.  If  a  man  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  was  squeezed 
fiat  under  a  hydraulic  presst  one  hundred  and 
five  pounds  of  water  would  run  out,  and  only 
thirty-five  pounds  of  dry  residue  remain.  A  man 
is.  therefore,  chemically  speaking,  forty-five  lbs. 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  diffused  through  six  bude- 
ets  of  water.  Berzelius,  indeed,  in  recording  the 
fad,  justly  remarks  that  the  "living  organism  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mass  difiused  in  water  $"  and 
Dalton,  oy  a  series  of  experiments  tried  on  his 
own  person,  found  that  of  the  food  with  which  we 
daily  repair  this  water-built  £Bkbric,  five-sixths  are 
also  water. — Scientifie  American, 
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IiBTTBB  FBOM  MB.  BBOWN. 

Lowell,  Sept.  Id,  18a8. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  came  here  this  morning  to  at- 
tend the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  North  Middle- 
sex  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  Middlesex  Society,  whose  meetings 
are  holden  at  Concord.  She  has  another  bounc- 
ing child  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  who 
calls  her  admirers  around  her  annually  at  Fra- 
mingham.  They  are  both  healthy,  active,  well- 
bred  and  useful  children,  and  are  a  credit  to  the 
stock  from  which  they  sprang. 

This  society  has  ample  and  pleasant  grounds 
enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence,  near  the  city, 
where  the  stock  is  exhibited,  and  the  horses  are 
put  upon  their  paces.  The  plowing  match  took 
place  near  by,  and  was  contested  by  three  double 
teams,  four  horse  teams  and  five  single  teams, — 
twelve  in  all.  The  ground  was  a  sandy  loam, 
with  a  thin  sward,  and  did  not  call  for  [the  exer- 
cise of  any  special  skill  to  produce  good  work. 
A  variety  of  plows  were  used,  and  among  them 
an  iron  plow,  manufactured  at  South  Boston, 
which  I  had  not  seen  before.  It  appeared  to  be 
symmetrical  and  handy,  and  did  good  work. 
There  was  also  a  new  implement  on  the  ground 
which  I  should  call  a  pUno-karrow,  because  the 
Arame  is  shaped  like  a  harrow,  while  the  teeth 
are  a  combination  of  a  double-mould  board  plow 
and  the  common  iron  tooth  of  the  harrow.  A 
tooth  comes  to  an  edge  in  front,  and  as  it  re- 
cedes, the  sides  flare  out,  making  a  sort  of 
mould-board.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  it 
in  use,  and  judge  of  it  by  its  work,  but  it  was 
not  put  in  operation  while  I  remained  upon  the 
ground.  The  show  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  poul- 
try and  sheep  was  not  large,  but  contained  some 
fine  specimens  in  each  department. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and 
Household  work,  took  place  in  Huntington  Hall, 
in  the  city,  and  was  very  fine.  There  was  an  ex- 
ceUent  display  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  among 
them  some  fine  samples  of  the  Concord,  apples, 
pears,  &c.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  large,  nu- 
merous in  variety,  and  they  were  of  the  first  or- 
der. There  was  little  machinery,  and  no  farm  im- 
plements but  a  horse-rake.  Mr.  O.  Nichols  had 
his  portable  cider-mill,  and  I  thought  it  a  good 
time  to  have  fifty  bushels  of  apples  present  and 
the  operation  of  dder-making  going  on. 

A  procession  was  formed  at  this  place  and 
marched  to  French's  Hall,  where  a  good  dinner 
awaited  the  hungry  throng,  and  where  they  were 
soon  inducted  into  a  new  series  of  ceremonies. 
The  hall  was  clean,  cheerfbl  and  attractive,  as 
was  the  dinner  itself,  and-  everybody  seemed  to 
be  in  good  nature  with  himself  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  brief  welcome  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Hon.  Tappax  Wentwobth, 


and  an  appropriate  blessing  invoked  by  the  ReT. 
Mr.  Sargent,  of  Lowell,  were  all  the  ceremonies 
that  kept  nervous  hands  from  the  numerous 
weapons  that  lay  in  repose  by  the  sides  of  long 
lines  of  shining  plates.  The  next  twenty  minutes 
was  a  period  of  apparently  great  gastronomical 
enjoyment,  and  there  followed  a  gradual  ces- 
sation of  the  sounds  common  on  such  occasions, 
and  the  President  announced  the  Rev.  Freder- 
ick Hinckley,  of  Lowell,  as  the  orator  of  the 
day.  He  occupied  forty  or  fifty  minutes,  and 
was  listened  to  by  a  most  attentive  and  gratified 
audience.  His  subject  was — The  Fanner  and  the 
Man — or  Agriculture  in  its  Ministry  to  Manhood. 

The  subdivisions  of  this  branch  of  his  subject 
were,  upon  the  Ends  of  Labor;  Means  of  Liv^ 
ing ;  Success  in  Avocation ;  and  Development  of 
Manhood. 

The  next  general  division  was  upon  the  Ele* 
ments  of  Manhoody  fostered  or  involved  in  the 
Farmer's  Life,  and  the  topics  discussed  were, — 
Physical  Vigor ;  Mental  Activity ;  Social  Sym^ 
paihy;  Love  and  ApprecicUion  of  the  Beatiti/td; 
Moral  Integrity  and  Religious  Faith,  All  these 
points  were  skilfully  touched,  and  enforced  in  a 
clear,  earnest  and  persuasive  manner,  showing 
that  the  speaker  had  given  the  wants  in  agricul' 
tural  life  considerable  thought  and  investigation. 
What  he  uttered  fell  from  his  lips  as  though 
every  thought  had  just  been  nestling  warmly 
around  his  own  heart,  and  thus  it  fell  upon  sym- 
pathetic hearts  where  it  will  take  root  and  bear 
ftruit  abundantly.  It  was  an  address  abounding 
in  valuable  suggestions  on  the  poetic,  or  home 
side  of  agricultural  life.  We  have  precepts  with- 
but  end  on  improvement  in  turning  furrows  and 
making  manures ;  now  we  need  them  on  the  as* 
sociations  and  sympathies  of  rural  life ;  on  the 
value  of  varied  and  extended  knowledge  to  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  any  other 
avocation. 

As  farmers,  we  are  indebted  to  the  clergy  for 
the  introduction  of  many  valuable  fruits  and 
fiowers,  and  examples  in  practical  horticulture 
and  agriculture,  and  for  several  of  the  best 
works  on  these  subjects.  They  have  education, 
disposition  and  opportunity,  and  when  they  have 
discovered  or  experimented,  possess  the  ability 
to  relate  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  labors. 

After  the  address,  Wm.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  a  del- 
egate from  the  State  Board  o& Agriculture,  dele- 
gates from  other  societies,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen addressed  the  audience.  The  g^ave  de- 
signs of  the  occasion  were  enlivened  by  anecdote 
and  pleasant  illustration,  so  that  "the  table  was 
often  in  a  roar,"  and  no  one  present  seemed  to 
know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  ''dull  care" 
in  the  wide  world. 

Reports  were  then  read,  premiums  awarded, 
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ftnd  such  other  matters  considered  and  conclud- 
ed as  demanded  attention,  and  the  Farmer^  Fts^ 
tival  in  North  Middlesex  closed  for  the  year 
1858. 

To-morrov  commences  their  Horse  Show,  on 
the  fair  grounds,  to  be  continued  two  days.  But 
what  means  that  wind,  moaning  through  the 
pines !  It  comes  from  the  sea,  is  raw,  and  filled 
with  chilly  vapor  I  Who  knows  what  terrible 
pressure  is  driving  it  in,  and  whether  it  may  not 
fall  in  drenching  torrents  before  the  grand  cav- 
alcade shall  assemble  in  the  morning.  It  is  near 
the  period  when  the  sun  enters  one  of  the  equi- 
noctial points,  you  know,  and  we  always  have  a 
flurry  in  the  elements  about  that  time.  We  shall 
see.       Yours,  very  truly,        Simon  Bbown. 

JoBL  NoumsBi  Esq.,  Boston. 


For  tht  New  BmgUmd  Farmer. 
CBOFS  IN  PaiNOB  SDWABD  OO.,  O.  W. 

Wheat  is  badly  eaten  by  the  weevils,  so  that 
but  little  of  the  first  quality  can  be  found.  Rye 
is  about  an  average  crop.  The  last  few  years 
this  grain  has  been  much  more  extensively  sown 
than  wheat,  which  was  formerly  a  staple  crop, 
but  recently  it  is  not  considered  reliable.  This 
is  considered  by  some  an  evidence  of  poor  farm- 
ing, and  not,  perhaps,  without  good  reason.  At 
any  rate,  land  that  once  bore  good  crops  of  wheat 
will  not  do  it  now  under  the  same  system  of  cul- 
ture. Oats,  barley  and  peas  are  good  where  the 
land  was  not  too  wet  in  the  spring.  Such  land, 
however,  was  scarce  here  last  spring,  owing  to 
frequent  and  very  heavy  rains.  Com  j^rows  well 
here,  though  less  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultiva- 
tion than  to  other  crops.  The  yield  this  year, 
on  suitable  land,  will  be  good.  I  planted  the 
<*King  Philip"  variety,  and  in  88  days  from  plant- 
ing I  found  some  ripe  enough  to  grow.  The 
hot  weather  of  the  first  ten  days  of  this  month 
was  very  favorable.  Potatoes  are  rotting  in  some 
locations,  and  the  tops  nearly  all  died  the  first 
week  in  this  month,  late  planted  ones  dying  as 
early,  as  others.  This  is  considered  by  some  a 
sure  indication  of  disease,  and  they  predict  a 
general  failure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  false 
prophets.  Early  potatoes  are  very  fine,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  are  free  from  iiuection.  Ap- 
ples are  almost  a  total  failure.  I  think  I  never 
saw  so  few.  Plums  are  plenty  in  some  places, 
generally  native  varieties,  such  as  the  Blue  and 
the  Green  Gage,  and  a  larger  blue  plum. 

I  have  referred  to  the  failure  of  land  to  pro- 
duce as  well  as  it  formerly  did,  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  what  1  be- 
lieve to  be  a  prime  cause  of  deterioration, — ^that 
is,  a  waste  of  manure.  While  riding  by  a  good 
0  farm  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  a  heavy  shower,  I 
no  Jced  a  large,  black  stream  running  from  the 
barnyard  and  depositing  its  treasures  in  the 
sandy  gutter  of  the  highway,  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  rods,  when  by  digging  a  ditch  across  the 
road  not  more  than  four  of  five  rods,  it  might 
huve  been  conducted  into  a  beautiful  field.  Such 
instances  are  too  common. 

9  Mo.  \Zth,  1858.  L.  VAR5BT. 


THB  POTATO  DISBA8B. 
Last  week  we  gave  some  illustrations  of  the 
potato  leaf  and  tuber,  and  of  the  insect  preying 
upon  them,  together  with  an  account  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  discovery.  We  now  place  before 
the  reader  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Reed,  to  which 
we  referred  in  that  article.  Mr.  Reed  has  laid 
before  us  a  mass  of  evidences  going  to  substan- 
tiate what  he  states,  but  for  which  we  cannot 
find  space.    His  statement  is  as  follows : 

SfPOBTANT  XICBOSCOPIO    DISCOVERT  SHOWING  THE 
CAT78B— PATENT  OKANTED  FOB  THE   BEMEDT. 

Messbs.  Editobs  : — ^The  miscroscopic  exami- 
nations which  I  have  made  of  the  potato  plant, 
during  several  summers  past,  has  revealed  facts  of 
vast  importance  to  agriculturists,  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  Clurope.  In  1845  the  United  States  Pa- 
tent Ofilce  published  various  communications, 
letters,  extracts,  &c,  upon  the  potato  disease. 
The  first  scientific  examination  in  the  United 
States  was  made  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1844.  The  publication  of  this  investigation  in- 
duced many  persons  in  this  country  to  form  opin- 
ions that  fungi  caused  the  disease.  The  same 
opinion  also  prevuled  in  Europe.  Atmospheric 
influence  was  another  theory.  Insects  upon  the 
vines  and  leaves  another. 

My  microscopic  examination  and  experiments 
commenced  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1851.  In  June 
of  that  year,  I  found  the  under  leaves  on  my  po- 
tato stalks  turning  yellow — some  quite  deaa — 
while  the  tops  and  leaves  and  also  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  otner  hills  continued  quite  thrifty  and 
green.  This  peculiar  circumstance,  thus  early 
m  the  season,  induced  close  observation  and 
careful  examination  into  the  phenomenon.  A 
query  naturally  arose — can  fungus  or  atmosphere 
act  thus  partially  upon  the  plant  P  Is  there  not 
some  other  predisposing  cause  prevailing  ?  From 
this  investigation  I  felt  confident  that  insects  or 
worms  had  attacked  these  plants  at  the  roots. 

Acting  from  this  impression  I  examined  the 
roots,  but  with  the  natural  vision  no  insects  were 
found.  The  microscope,  however,  revealed  myr- 
iads of  insects  on  the  seed  tubers,  roots  and 
stalks  under  grouTicL  The  attack  upon  the  latter, 
at  the  lower  joint,  was  visible  in  spots  or  marks 
resembUng  iron-rtut. 

Potatoes  which  I  had  in  jars  and  flower-pots 
in  my  shed,  covered  firom  any  exposure,  (experi- 
ment tubers)  exhibited,  under  the  microscope, 
similar  insects — and  tubers  taken  from  my  cellar, 
at  this  time,  had  insects  on  those  which  were 
sprouted.  Thus  in  three  separate  and  entirely 
aissimilar  positions,  insects,  similar  in  every  re- 
spect, were  found,  evidendy  subsisting  upon  the 
sap  of  the  sprouts  and  vines.  This  revealed  to 
me  unquestionable  evidence,  that,  during  the 
early  growth  of  the  plant,  insects'  ravages  pro- 
duced deterioration  oy  the  draining  of  the  sap 
from  the  vital  part^-tnus  causing  the  disease. 
The  insects,  being  only  microscopic,  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  to  discover  the  nidus  or  hiber- 
nating spot  of  their  effgs. 

Eany  m  my  researches,  however,  I  became  sat- 
isfied, from  the  position  of  the  youn^  insects,  that 
the  eggs  would  be  found  near  or  under  the  eye- 
brows of  the  potatoes.    This  proved  to  be  cor- 
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rect.  It  was  not  until  1856  that  Ifrst  found  the 
eggs.  They  are  found  imbedded  in  the  very 
sprouts  and  in  the  skin  near  the  eyes,  but  only 
with  a  powerful  microscope  and  by  the  light  of 
the  unclouded  sun  can  tney  be  found.  During 
the  period  from  1851  to  1856  my  experiments  in 
cultivation  and  otherwise  were  continued.  Since 
the  latter  date  I  hare  watched  as  before,  (sealed 
in  glass  jars  snd  otherwise,)  the  development  of 
the  tubers,  and  the  embryo  progress  of  the  eggs 
to  the  first  animate  motion  of  the  tiny  insects, 
and  their  attad^  upon  the  tender  sprouts  ;  the 
effects  of  their  ravages,  and  the  progress  of  their 
poison  infused  into  the  vines,  causing  the  malady. 
This  insect  is  the  Alphis, 

•The  particulars  of  my  discoveries  and  my  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  were  communicated  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  in  Au- 
gust, 1851,  answering  a  resolution  of  the  Le^s- 
lature,  passed  that  year,  soliciting  information 
on  this  subject.  And  the  fact  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord in  the  State  Department  For  reasons  of 
my  own,  my  communication  was  to  remain  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  unless  at  my  request,  until 
1856. 

I  have  thus  placed  before  the  reader  the  time, 
original  circumstances  of  discovery,  as  also  the 
final  development  showing  the  came  of  the  po- 
tato disease. 

The  facts  and  authenticated  proofs  attached 
thereto,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  similar  evi- 
dence, has  been  placed  before  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  there  to  remain.  They  are  deemed 
adequate  to  settle  the  question,  positively,  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  I  need  say  only  a  word 
more.  Let  me  briefly  add,  that,  by  repeated  ex- 
periments, I  have  discovered  apracticdl  remedy 
for  the  disease.  The  tests  or  cultivation  are 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  my  immediate  neigh- 
bors, at  Waltham,  Mass.,  which  proves  the  effi- 
cacy of  my  remedy. 

After  a  thorougn  and  most  rigid  investigation 
oefore  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  I  have 
secured  letters  patent  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  right  to  apply  the  remedy. 
I  am  prepared  to  dispose  of  rights  to  use  the 
remedy.  Individuals  wishing  to  possess  the 
same,  for  States  or  counties,  wal  appiy  by  letter, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  undersigned. 

Baltimore,  1858.  Lyi£AN  Reed. 


OBAFTIlTGh  THB  OBAKOH  FIiANT. 

Sir  : — In  the  May  number  of  your  excellent 
journal  I  notice  an  inquiry  by  your  North  Bridge- 
water  correspondent,  Austin  C.  Packard,  on  the 
mode  of  gratting  an  orange  plant,  to  which  I  per- 
ceive no  reply  has  been  made.  Permit  me,  there- 
fore, to  occupy  a  portion  of  your  space,  while,  for 
his  information,  I  detail  the  modus  operandi. 

Grafting  is  best  performed  in  Spring,  when  the 
plant  begins  to  push  forth  vigorously.  The  scion 
must  be  a  strong  shoot  of  the  preceding  year's 
growth,  about  three  eyes  in  length.  The  essen- 
tial conditions  to  ensure  success — a  perfect  union 
of  the  liber  or  inner  bark  of  the  stock  with  the 
liber  of  the  scion — a  slight  bottom  heat  if  con- 
venient, though  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  shade, 
and  a  confined  atmosphere,  to  secure  moisture 
until  they  are  perfectly  united,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  scion, 


and  to  retain  its  absorbing  powers  in  action. 
Having  thus  premised,  cut  from  the  side  of  the 
stock  at  the  height  at  which  it  is  wanted  to  work 
it,  and  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  a  sloping  piece 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  in  width  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  sdon  at  its  lower  extremi* 
ty,  against  which,  the  latter,  somewhat  thinned 
oown  to  about  the  same  len^h,  yet  not  so  deep 
as  to  reach  the  meduUa  or  pith,  and  retaining  its 
two  upper  leaves,  is  to  be  applied,  with  the  liber 
of  botnin  contact  the  entire  length  of  the  cut 
on  one  side  at  least,  and  bound  round  firmly  with 
coarse  woolen  thread,  or,  what  will  answer  as  well, 
a  piece  of  lamp-wick,  until  the  ioint  is  entirely 
covered.  Pinch  off  the  points  of  the  branches  on 
the  stock  if  any,  and  all  young  shoots  as  they 
arise,  in  order  that  all  the  sap  possible  may  be 
imi>elled  into  the  scion.  After  it  has  made  shoots 
an  inch  or  two  in  length  the  tieing  must  be  loos- 
ened and  the  head  of  the  stock  cut  off  at  the  joint. 
The  proper  time  may  always  be  known  when  the 
cellular  deposit  is  observea  on  the  edge  of  the 
scion,  uniting  both  scion  and  stock. 
BosUm,  Aug.  9, 1858.     Thomas  F.  Walsh. 


JFbr  the  New  Bngiand  Farmer, 
UOHTNINO,  AND  BABN8  WITH  VBW 


Mr.  Editob  :— In  a  late  Farmer,  "P."  asks 
whether  bams  filled  with  new  hay  are  more  lia- 
ble to  be  fired  by  lightning  than  at  any  other 
time,  or  than  any  other  building?  If  so,  the  rea- 
son. That  bams  are  struck  at  that  season  more 
frequently  than  at  any  other  time  is  true.  Statis- 
tics gathered  from  the  most  careful  observations 
show  that  about  seven-tenths  of  the  buildings 
burnt  by  lightning  are  barns.  And  most  of  these 
disasters  occur  during  the  curative  state  of  the 
hay,  which  time  continues  some  three  months 
from  the  begining  of  haying. 

'Whj  are  bams  more  liable  to  be  thus  burnt  by 
lightning  P  New  hay  contains  much  eas,  especial- 
ly carbon.  All  of  the  hay  is  highly  charged 
with  electricitv,  so  that  the  whole  mass  becomes 
a  most  powerml  electric  battery.  All  being  very 
combustible  is  sure  to  fire  if  the  lightning  strikes 
it.  The  all  important  inquiry  is,  can  conductors 
be  placed  on  buildings  so  as  to  protect  them  P 
Electricity,  though  the  most  powerful  and  exten- 
sive element  in  nature,  is,  like  every  other  ele- 
ment, regulated  by  law.  If  we  understand  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  the  lightning  can 
be  managed  and  controlled  as  well  as  any  other 
element  This  is  a  mighty,  subtle,  active  agent ; 
going,  ^hen  it  moves,  at  the  speed  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  travel- 
ling more  than  eighty  miles  faster  than  the  rays 
of  light  coming  from  the  sun.  Subtle  as  this  fluid 
is,  and  important  as  the  laws  which  govern  it  are, 
men  are  found  engaged  in  erecting  lightning  rods 
to  protect  our  buildings,  who  do  not  understand 
the  first  principles  of  t^is  important  science.  Not 
but  that  they,  like  the  false  prophets  of  old, 
make,  high  and  loud  pretensions,  yet  many  now, 
as  then,  are  deceived  by  them,  if  we  would  not 
be  humbugged  in  so  important  a  thing  as  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  let  us  employ  men 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ousiness. 
Yours  tmly,  A.  H.  Reed. 

Mendoriy  August,  1858. 
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EXTBAOTS  AND  BXFIiIBB. 

WIIX0W8  FOR  FENCE. 

Allow  me  to  make  a  few  inquiries  concerning 
willows  for  fence.  I  have  a  large  meadow  that 
needs  fencing — ^will  branches  taken  from  the 
common  willow  tree  and  set  in  the  mud,  make  a 
durable  and  good  fence  around  itP  If  so,  what 
season  of  the  year,  how  large  and  how  deep 
should  they  be  set,  and  how  far  apart  P  Will 
they  grow  in  the  form  of  the  weeping  willow  by 
reversing  the  ends  P  J.  o.  Ellis. 

Boston,  Septf  1858. 

Remarks. — ^Willows  will  grow  readily,  cut  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  and  set  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  the  ground,  where  it  is  usually  moist 
through  the  summer.  If  they  are  intended  for 
fence  without  other  aid,  they  must  be  planted 
quite  close,  within  two  feet  of  each  other,  and 
then  headed  down  annually  so  as  to  dwarf  them. 
They  may  be  set  much  further  apart,  and  when 
stiff  enough  have  rails  or  strips  of  board  nailed 
across  them,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  out 
cattle,  but  not  sheep  or  swine.  A  willow  stick, 
whether  half  an  indi,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, will  grow  if  set  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

A  willow  fence  answers  the  purpose  very  well 
where  the  land  is  liable  to  be  inundated,  or  where 
the  posts  are  badly  thrown  by  frost. 

A  NEW  8TX7HP  PULLER. 

Your  Pitttfford  correspondent,  who  wants  his 
pine  stumps  put  into  a  fence,  may  address  Jtn^ius 
M.  North,  of  Shoreham— who  has  a  machine 
that  extracts  stumps  on  the  same  principle  of  the 
large  two-wheel  stump  machine  wbicn  he  de- 
scribes. The  machine  is  moved  on  four  wheels, 
a  common  ox-cart  in  front,  ^minns  the  box  or 
body,)  and  two  trunk  wheels  m  the  rear,  with  a 
pulley  attached  to  the  power  to  be  used  when 
necessary.  The  stump  frame  was  borrowed  from 
a  lever  stump  maehme  purchased  here  about 
twenty  years  ago,  which  was  a  failure,  as  every 
stump  machine  will  be  that  extracts  the  stumps 
by  manual  strength  only,  at  the  present  or  past 
prices  of  labor.  UntAM  Rich. 

Shoreham,  P7.,  8^i,,  1858. 

CURE  FOR  THE  POISON  OF  IVY. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  a  cure  for  the  poi- 
son of  ivy,  I  send  you  a  receipt,  which  its  use  for 
ten  years  warrants  me  in  considering  a  specific. 
It  is  as  follows :  take  a  handfid  of  the  lobelia  in- 
flataf  make  an  infusion  by  pouring  on  it  in  a  tin  or 
earthen  vessel,  a  pint  of  warm  water,  not  hot ;  set 
it  about  an  hour  m  a  warm  place,  reserve  a  little 
to  sip  occasionally,  and  wash  with  the  remainder 
frequently  and  thoroughly  the  parts  affected,  and 
a  speedy  and  certain  cure  will  be  the  result. 

This  plant  is  easilv  known  by  its  small,  light 
blue  flowers  and  bladder-like  capsules,  and  as  if 
to  be  an  antidote  ever  at  hand,  grows  wherever 
ivy  is  found,  on  high  or  low,  wet  or  dry  ground. 
The  green  plant  is  best.  It  may  cure  dog-wood ; 
it  will  be  safe  to  try  it.  M.  A«  D. 

Eockport,  1858. 


CURE  FOR  A  WIND  SPAVIN. 

I  saw  a  communication  in  your  valuable  paper 
signed  "H.  8.  G.,"  of  West  Bethel,  Vt,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  colt,  wishing  to  know  whether  it  wai! 
spavined,  and  what  remedy  to  apply. 

I  should  call  it  a  "wind  spavin."  It  may  be 
cured  with  the  following  remedy:  take  e^ual 
parts  beefs  gall,  neatsfoot  oil,  brandy  and  spirits 
of  turpentine ;  shake  well  together,  and  apply  it 
thoroughly  once  a  day  until  cured.  I  have  cured 
them  in  this  way  in  eight  weeks. 

ma,  N.  H.,  1858.  N.  F.  Morrill. 

THE  WAT  TO  HATE  FRESH  TOMATOES  WITHOUT 
SELF-SEALING  CANS. 

Some  afternoon  when  you  think  everything 
will  be  killed  with  frost  at  night,  pull  up  your 
vines  that  are  loaded  with  green  tomatoes,  and 
hang  them  in  the  cellar ;  they  will  ripen  off  finely. 
I  took  some  from  my  cellar  last  Christmas  day, 
that  were  very  nice.  J.  C.  Norton. 

Bridgewater,  8epU  14. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


THID  HAUNTBD  HOU8B. 

Speaking  of  ghosts,  I  have  heard  that  some 
vears  ago  there  was  a  lone  house  standing  bv 
itself,  near  a  plantation,  not  far  from^  Guilford. 
The  house  nobody  would  ever  take  because  it  was 
haunted,  and  strange  noises  heard  in  it  every 
night  after  dark;  several  tenants  tried  it  but  were 
frightened  away  by  the  noise.  At  last  one  in- 
dividual, more  courageous  than  the  rest,  resolved 
to  unravel  the  mastery.  He  accordingly  armed 
himself,  and  having  put  out  the  light,  remained 
sentry  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Shortly  he  heard  on 
the  stairs,  pit  pat,  a  full  stop  again.  The  noise 
was  repeated  several  times,  as  though  some  crea- 
ture, gnost  or  no  ghost,  was  coming  up  stairs. 
At  last  the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  came  close  to 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  sentry  was  listen- 
ing \  his  heart,  too,  chimed  in  with  pit  pat  rather 
more  than  it  was  wont  to  do.  He  flung  open 
the  door,  hurry-skurry,  bang;  something  went 
down,  down  stairs  with  a  tremendous  jump,  and 
aU  over  the  bottom  of  /he  house  the  greatest 
confusion,  as  of  thousands  of  demons  rushing  in 
all  directions,  was  heard.  This  was  enough  for 
one  night.  The  next  night  our  crafty  sentry  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  first  landing,  with  a  heap 
of  straw  and  a  box  of  lucifer  matches.  Soon  all 
was  quiet.    Up  stairs  again  came  the  pit  pat,  pit 

Eat.  When  tne  noise  was  close  to  his  ambush 
e  scraped  his  match,  and  set  fire  to  the  straw, 
which  blazed  up  like  a  bonfire  in  an  instant ;  and 
what  did  he  see  ?— only  a  rabbit,  who  stood  on 
his  hind  legs,  as  much  astonished  as  was  the 
sentry.  Both  man  and  beast  having  mutually 
inspected  each  other,  the  biped  hurled  a  sword  at 
the  quadruped,  who  disappeared  down  stairs 
quicker  than  he  came  up.  The  noise  made  was 
only  the  rabbit's  fore  and  hind  legs  hitting  the 
boards  as  he  hopped  from  one  stair  to  the  other. 
The  rabbits  had  got  into  the  house  from  the 
neighboring  plantation,  and  had  fairly  frightened 
away,  by  their  nocturnal  wanderings,  the  rightful 
owners  thereof.  The  more  courageous  sentry 
was  rewarded  for  his  vigil,  for  he  held  his  tongue 
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as  to  the  cause  of  the  ghost.  He  got  the  house 
at  a  reduced  rent,  and  seyeral  capital  rabbit  pies 
made  of  the  ghosts'  bodies  into  the  bargain.T- 
BttcklaruPs  Curio^itiee  of  Natural  History. 


SHUN  A77XOTATIOir. 

There  is  nothing  moid' beautiful  in  the  young 
than  simplicity  of  character.  It  is  honest,  frank, 
and  attractive.  How  different  is  affectation !  The 
simpleminded  are  always  naturaL  They  are  at 
the  same  time  oriffinal.  The  affected  are  never 
natural.  And  as  for  originality,  if  thej  ever  had 
it,  they  have  crushed  it  out,  and  buned  it  from 
sight,  utterly.  Be  yourself,  then,  ^oung  friend ! 
To  attempt  to  be  anybody  else  is  worse  than 
fo]ly.  It  18  an  impossibility  to  attain  it.  It  is 
contemptible  to  try!  But  suppose  you  could 
succeed  in  imitating  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
figured  in  history,  would  that  make  you  any  the 
^eater  P  By  no  means.  You  would  always  suffer 
m  comparison  with  the  imitated  one,  and  be 
thought  of  only  as  the  shadow  of  a  substance — 
the  echo  of  a  real  sound — ^the  counterfeit  of  a 
pure  coin!  Dr.  Johnston  aptly  compared  the 
neartless  imitator — for  such  is  he  who  affects  the 
character  of  another — ^to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
when  she  did  the  freakish  thing  of  erecting  a 
palace  of  ice.  It  was  splendid  and  conspicuous 
while  it  lasted.  But  the  sun  soon  melted  it,  and 
caused  its  attractions  to  dissolve  into  common 
vrater,  while  the  humblest  stone  cottages  of  her 
subjects  stood  firm  and  unmarred !  Let  the  fabric 
of  your  character,  though  never  so  humble,  be  at 
least  real.  Avoid  affecting  the  character  of  an- 
other, however  great.  Build  up  your  own.  Be 
what  Ood  intended  you  to  he-^yourtdf^  and  not 
somebody  else.    Shun  affectation. 


of  hyperbole  is  so  common  among  women  that  a 
woman's  criticism  is  generally  without  values. 
Let  me  insist  upon  this  thing.  Be  more  eeonoia- 
ical  in  the  use  of  your  mother  tongue.  Applj 
your  terms  of  praise  with  precision ;  use  epitnets 
with  some  degree  of  judgment  and  fitness.  Do 
not  waste  your  best  and  highest  words  upon  in*' 
ferior  objects,  and  find  that  when  you  have  met 
with  something  which  really  is    superlatively 

Seat  and  good,  the  terms  by  which  you  would 
stinguish  it  have  all  been  thrown  away  upon 
inferior  things — that  you  are  bankrupt  in  ex- 
pression. If  a  thing  is  simply  good,  sav  so ;  if 
pretty,  say  so  j  if  very  pretty,  say  so ;  if  fine,  say 
so ;  if  veiy  fine,  say  so ;  if  grand,  say  so  ;  if  sub- 
lime, say  so ;  if  magnificent,  say  so ;  if  splendid* 
say  so.  These  woras  all  have  a  different  mean- 
ings, and  you  may  say  them  all  of  as  many  ^- 
ferent  objects,  and  not  use  the  word  '^perfect^ 
once.  That  is  a  very  large  word.  You  vrill 
probably  be  obliged  to  save  it  for  application  to 
the  Deity,  or  to  His  works,  or  to  that  serene  rest 
which  remains  for  those  who  love  Him.-^!n<- 
comb^M  Letters  to  Young  People* 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

TALKING  IN  KCSTATIOS. 

And  now  that  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  talk, 
it 'will  be  well  to  say  all  I  have  to  say  upon  it. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  young  women  to 
indulge  in  hyperbole.  A  pretty  dress  is  very  apt 
to  be  ''perfectly  splendid"  a  disagreeable  per- 
son is  too  often  ''perfectly  hateful ;"  a  party  in 
which  the  company  enjoyed  themselves,  some- 
how becomes  transmuted  into  the  ''most  delight- 
ful thing  ever  seen."  A  jroung  man  of  respecta- 
ble parts  and  manly  bearing  is  very  often  "such 
a  magnificent  fellow !"  The  adjective  "perfect," 
that  stands  so  much  alone  as  never  to  have  the 
privilege  of  help  from  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives, IS  sadly  over-worked,  in  company  with 
several  others  of  the  intense  and  extravagant  or- 
der. The  result  is  that,  by  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage as  this,  your  opinion  soon  becomes  value- 
less. 

A  woman  who  deals  only  in  superlatives  de- 
monstrates at  once  the  fiict  that  her  judgment  is 
subordinate  to  her  feelings,  and  that  her  opin- 
ions are  entirely  unreliaSe.  All  language  thus 
loses  its  power  and  significance.  The  same  words 
are  brought  into  use  to  describe  a  ribbon  in  a 
miUiner's  window,  as  are  employed  in  the  en- 
deavor to  do  justice  to  Thalberg's  execution  of 
Beethoven's  most  heavenly  symphony.   The  use 


DOMB8TZO  BXOarPTB. 

Important  Hint  in  Washino  Clothes. — 
The  American  Agriculturist  asserts  that  the  great 
secret  of  the  success  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
washing  fiuids,  mixtures,  and  machines  which 
have  been  sold  over  the  countrv  for  many  years 
past,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  tne  inherent  qual- 
ities of  the  articles  themselves  as  to  the  process 
of  soaking,  which  they  invariably  recommend. 
If  people  pursuing  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
washing  will  simply  take  the  precaution  to  throw 
all  the  clothing  to  be  washed  into  water  ten  or 
fifteen  hours  before  beginning  operations,  they 
will  find  half  the  labor  of  rubbing  and  pounding 
saved  in  most  cases.  Water  is  of  itselr,  a  great 
solvent,  even  of  the  oily  materials  that  collect 
upon  clothing  worn  in  contact  with  the  body, 
but  time  is  reouired  to  effect  the  solution.  Every 
one  is  aware  of  the  effect  of  keeping  the  hands  or 
feet  moist  for  a  few  hours — ^the  entire  external 
coating  of  secretion  is  dissolved.  The  same  dT* 
feet  is  produced  by  soaking  for  a  few  hours 
clothes  soiled  by  the  excretory  matter  of  the  skin. 

,  Homb-Madb  Figs. — ^Will  you  encourage  home 
manufacturers  so  far  as  to  publish  these  recipes  P 
Pare  and  core  pears,  peaches,  or  quinces,  (or 
tomatoes:)  make  a  syrup,  flavored  with  lemon 
peel.  BoU  the  fruit  till  done,  then  drain  it 
through  a  colander,  and  spread  on  dishes ;  place 
in  the  sunshine,  or  in  a  moderately  heated  stove, 
till  nearly  dry ;  sprinkle  with  loaf  sugar ;  dry  a 
little  more  j  then  pack  them  in  boxes,  and  put  in 
a  cool  place.  Figs  made  in  this  way  are  consid- 
ered superior  to  real  imported  figs.  When  to- 
matoes are  used,  they  should  be  the  straw-col- 
ored ^  tomatoes. — LiUy,  in  Zio»*s  Herald, 

Ebtsipelas. — A  correspondent  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  says,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  eyerr  hundred,  cranberries  applied  as  a  poul- 
tice vrill  effectually  cure  the  erysipelas.  There  is 
not  an  instance  kjiown  where  it  nas  failed  to  ef- 
fect a  cure,  when  fiuthfuUy  ap^ed  before  the 
sufferer  was  in  a  dying  state.  Two  or  three  ap- 
plications generally  do  the  work. 
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mommgB 
cold  and 
d  a  duU, 
feeling 
the  whole 
It  if  the 
cheerful 
doea  not 
I  go  brisk- 
OUT  du- 
mutt  set 
em  under 
of  necee- 
they  muii 
rhe  corn 
Rnd  the 
The  roots 
ground,  if 
tady,  and 
lellar,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  you  have  a  big  pile  of  them. 

Now  the  fields  have  become  "brown  and  sere," 
and  the  cattle  can  find  nothing  green  and  succu- 
lent,—you  will  ^egin  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
turnips,  carrots  and  beeti.  Before  the  ground 
freeeea  there  are  many  things  to  be  done.  If  you 
need  any  drains  about  the  house  and  yard,  ti 
carry  off  the  rain-water  that  is  apt  to  troubli 
you  by  its  accumulation  upon  the  frozen  surface, 
see  that  they  are  made  in  the  right  place,  before 
the  ground  freeie*.    A  little  forethought  ia  this 


lUCh  il 


before 


the  ground  thaws  in  the  spring. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  large  heap  of  muck 
into  the  barn-cellar,  or  if  you  have  not  got  the 
muck,  dry  loam.  It  will  soon  be  frozen,  and  then 
it  will  be  more  work  to  handle  it,  and  it  will  not 
be  mixed  so  freely  or  so  well  with  the  manure. 

See  that  everything  that  needs  protecting 
from  the  weather  is  properly  attended  to  at  once. 
Cover  the  asparagus  bed  and  rhubarb  with  a 
good  coating  of  horae-manurei,  A  dressing  of 
Rne  old  muck  and  ashes,  spread  on  the  straw- 
berry bed,  and  this  covered  with  leaves,  or  mea- 
dow hay,  straw  or  fine  boughs,  will  prepare  it  for 
an  early  start  in  the  spring.  Isabella  grajies  are 
the  better  for  being  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  cov- 
ered, either  with  earth  or  hay  or  boards.  We  pre- 
fei  a  covering  of  soil  alone — and  the  method  is 
as  follows ; — Dig  a  shallow  trench  three  or  four 
inches  deep  with  the  hoe,  as  long  as  it  may  be 
needed,  then  lay  the  vine  into  it,  galhering  in  all 
the  side  shoots.  Then  lay  aaoss  two  or  three 
old  boards  or  stakes,  step  on  them  and  press 
down  the  vine  and  throw  on  the  soil  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  trench,  and  enough  more 
to  cover  the  vine  effectually.  In  the  spring,  after 
the  soil  gets  warm,  remove  the  eai^  carefully 
from  the  vine,  and  lift  it  ft-om  the  trench,  and 
replace  it  on  the  trellis.  One  great  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  treating  the  grape  is,  that  the 
vine  remains  in  a  uniform  temperature,  and  does 
not  freeie  and  thaw  with  the  change  of  the 
weather.  We  have  never  known  vines  winter- 
kill that  were  treated  in  this  way.  Have  the  eel- 
well  ..ecured,  and  see  that  tbe  hens  have  a 
in,  dry  place,  with  a  plenty  of  gravel  and 
aahes  for  them  to  wallow  in.  See  that  the  swine 
are  provided  with  a  warm,  dry  sleeping  plaoe, 
secure  from  the  driving  wind  and  snow.  They 
are  fond  of  "warmth,  and  will  not  thrive  without 
it.  A  little  care  for  poultry  and  pigs  will  bo  well 
repaid,  and  the  oreatures  will  be  muob  more  con- 
tented and  comfortable. 
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Not 


We  think  it  is  not  well  to  allow  the  cattle 
to  roam  oyer  the  fields  after  this  time,  hrowsing 
the  trees*  and  shivering  with  the  cold,  even  if 
there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground.  They  may,  it 
ti  true,  pick  up  a  part  of  their  living,  hnt  they 
waste  their  manure,  and  get  roaming  habits 
They  had  better  be  kept  in  the  bam  and  yard, 
and  fed  from  the  ample  store  which  has  been 
provided  for  them.  Take  good  care  of  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  get  them  accus- 
tomed to  quiet  habits,  and  they  will  not  fret  off 
the  flesh  which  they  have  accumulated  in  the  pas- 
ture. Give  them  plenty  of  salt,  a  mess  of  root 
daily,  and  a  foddering  of  com  stalks  or  husks. 
A  variety  of  food  ia  agreeable  to  them,  and  pro- 
motes their  appetite. 

Cattle  that  are  being  stall-fed  require  particu- 
lar attention.  Do  not  surfeit  them  with  too  large 
quantities  of  food.  Give  them  no  more  at  one 
time  than  they  will  eat  up  dean.  Pumpkins  and 
apples,  with  shorts  and  meal,  make  a  good  vari- 
ety of  food.  Use  up  the  perishable  articles  first 
If  your  hay  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  be  sure 
and  cut  it  and  moisten  it,  and  mix  the  meal  and 
shorts  with  it.  Give  them  plen^  of  good  bed- 
ding and  keep  them  clean. 

We  generally  have  a  week  of  fine  weather  in 
November — ^the  true  Indian  summer.    There  is 


it  is  one  thing  to  grind  a  fabric  to  powder,  and 
another  to  annihilate  its  materials ;  scattered  as 
they  may  be,  they  must  fall  somewhere,  and  con- 
tinue, if  only  as  ingredients  of  the  soil,  to  per- 
form their  humble  but  still  useful  part  in  the 
(■conomy  of  nature.  The  destruction  produced 
by  fire  is  yet  more  striking.  In  many  cases, 
as  in  the  burning  of  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  a  ta- 
per, there  is  no  smoke — nothing  visibly  dissipa- 
ted and  carried  away ;  the  burning  body  wastes 
and  disappears,  while  nothing  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced but  warmth  and  light,  which  we  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  considering  as  substsnees ;  and 
when  all  has  disappeared,  except,  perhaps,  some 
trifiing  ashes,  we  naturally  enough  suppose  that 
it  is  ffone,  lost,  destroyed.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion IS  examined  more  f^xaotly,  we  detect,  in  the 
invisible  stream  of  heated  air  which  ascends  from 
the  glowing  coal  or  heated  wax,  the  whole  |)on- 
derable  matter,  only  united  in  a  new  combina- 
tion with  the  air,  and  dissolved  in  it.  Yet,  so 
far  from  being  thereby  destroyed,  it  is  only  be- 
come what  it  was  before  it  existed  in  the  form  of 
charcoal  or  wax — an  active  agent  in  the  business 
of  th )  world,  and  a  main  support  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life. — Dickens. 


"Tet  one  mite  more,  deputing  diitoat  i 

Om  neltow  sBlto,  titfoagh  tb*  soft  vapory  air.*' 

Improve  well  these  sunny  days. 

<*Sre  o'er  the  frosen  earth  the  loud  wiadi  m. 
Or  aowi  ftre  eifted  o'er  the  meodovtbue." 

But  November  is  not  all  a  month  of  sadness 
and  melancholy.  We  have  been  blessed  in  our 
'^basket  and  store"  more  than  we  even  expected 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  we  have  reasons  all  around 
us,  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 
Our  forefathers  set  apart  a  season  in  November 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
and  we  will  joyfully  imitate  their  pious  example* 
May  we  do  it  with  sincere  feelings  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  mercies  of  the  year ;  and  let  us  man- 
ifest the  sincerity  of  our  gratitude  for  the  bles- 
sings by  which  the  Year  has  been  crowned,  by 
imparting  freely  to  those  who  need,  remembering 
that  '*it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 


INDB8TBUCTIBIX1ITY  OF  KATTBB. 

We  can  alter  the  combinations  and  forms  of 
matter,  but  we  can  in  no  way  destroy  it ;  and, 
though  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  its  properties, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  enormous  force  to  do  our 
bidding,  and  so  make  ourselves  independent  of 
wind  and  tide,  and  even  anticipate  the  flight  of 
time,  we  can  create  no  new  property.  "One  of 
the  most  obvious  cases,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschell, 
"of  apparent  destruction  i«.  when  anything  is 
ground  to  dust  and  scattered  to  the  winds.    But 


For  the  New  B^flamd  Former. 
BTOOK8  FOB  OBAFTUTO. 

For  twenty  years  past  I  have  experimented  in 
grafting  on  stocks,  of  different  species  of  fruit 
from  that  of  the  scion.  If  the  species  are  not 
nearly  allied,  it  is  useless  to  expect  they  will 
unite  and  grow;  we  hear  frequent  reports  of 
grafting  the  apple  into  maple,  poplar,  and  other 
trees  of  various  kinds  of  an  opposite  nature, 
which  is  much  like  raising  wheat  and  chess  by 
sowing  wheat  alone.  There  are  many  instances 
where  a  scion  and  stock  of  two  different  kinds  of 
fruit  will  unite  and  continue  growing  for  one  or 
more  seasons,  and  then  die  before  producing 
fruit ;  others  will  bear  fruit  for  several  ^ears  \ 
the  pear,  on  quince,  for  instance,  yet  in  this  case 
the  tree  is  much  shorter  lived  than  when  growing 
on  its  own  roots ;  but  many  varieties  of  pears 
are  much  improved  in  quality  bv  the  process.  I 
have  put  the  apple  on  the  wild  pear,  or  ahad 
bush;  the  scions  grew  vigorously  for  one  season, 
and  then  died.  Others  set  in  the  thorn  did  not 
grow  at  all.  The  pear  was  inserted  in  the  moun- 
tain ash  and  lived  till  it  produced  fruit,  and  then 
failed ;  grafted  in  the  apple  the  result  was  the 
same ;  in  the  quince,  it  succeeds  better. 

A  few  years  since  a  quince  stock  of  the  com- 
mon kind  was  grafted  with  the  pear  for  a  person 
who  had  quite  a  number  of  dwarf  trees  on  An- 
giers  quince ;  he  recently  informed  me  the  one 
above  mentioned  was  the  best  tree  in  the  collec- 
tion. A  plum  graft  put  in  a  peach  some  years 
since,  now  produces  fruit ;  whether  it  will  survive 
long  I  am  unable  to  say.  Last  mring  a  few  plum 
scions  were  tried  in  the  small  wud  red  cherry  $  a 
part  of  them  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  may 
produce  fruit  in  time.  The  apricot  succeeds  very 
well  on  the  peach,  and  also  on  the  plum  \  the 
almond  I  have  set  in  the  plum,  which  grew  for 
several  years.  I  have  never  been  able  to  succeed 
in  making  a  peach  scion  live,  either  in  peach  or 
plum  stock,  yet  the  peach  in  budding,  grows  as 
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readily  as  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Cobbett  reoom- 
mends  budding  the  peach  into  the  plum,  and  to 
this  he  attributes  the  long  life  of  peach  trees  in 
England.  He  states  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
there  to  see  trees  fifty  years  old  in  full  vigor.  1 
have  set  scions  of  the  Eufflish  cherry  in  the 
Mazzard,  the  Morello,  wild  black,  the  choke 
cherry,  and  small  red  or  pigeon  cherry  of  the 
woods;  in  the  wild  black  they  did  not  live, 
neither  in  the  choke  variety  $  in  the  Morello  they 
^rew  and  bore  fruit  a  few  years,  and  then  died ; 
in  the  small  red  or  pieeon,  they  have  done  very 
well,  and  many  whicn  have  been  grafted  now 
produce  fruit,  and  to  appearance  may  Uve  many 
years.  But  in  general  it  is  preferable  to  have 
the  stock  and  saon  of  the  same  species,  with  re- 
gard to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  when  it  is  practicable. 
Leominster,  8qft,  1858.  O.  V.  Hill. 


£for  the  Ntw  JBmgland  Farmer. 
OV  EABVXSTUrG  WH1BA.T. 

Mr.  Editor  : — While  in  the  employment  of 
one  of  jour  subscribers,  and  he  harvesting  a  very 
nice  piece  of  wheat  which  he  had  raised,  the 
question  rose  with  us  which  was  the  best,  cheapest 
and  quickest  way  of  doing  it.  We  disagreed  in 
our  opinions,  and  as  ^'H.**  thought  his  way  was 
not  only  the  quickest  and  cleanest,  provided 
a  farmer  had  plenty  of  bam  room,  we  agreed 
to  make  our  statements  full  and  plain,  and  rea- 
aons  given,  and  then  leave  it  for  your  practical 
and  experienced  farmers  to  decide. 

Mr.  Holmes  claimed  that  the  quickest  and  best 
way  was  to  mow  his  wheat,  rake  it  into  winrows 
and  tumbles,  and  draw  it  as  he  does  hay.  He 
claims  that  the  expense  is  so  much  less  than  to 
hire  a  man  to  reap,  cradle  and  bind  it,  and  that 
it  would  not  pay,  or  at  least,  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  so  doing,  beside  doing  it  so  much 
quicker.  I  contended  it  was  a  slovenish  and 
wastefU  way  of  harvesting  grain,  and  more  es- 
pecially a  crop  of  wheat.  I  contend  there  is  more 
or  less  wheat  that  will  not  be  cut ;  there  will  be 
manv  scattering  heads  on  the  ground  which  will 
not  be  got.  Again,  in  drawing  and  pitching,  there 
is  a  loss  by  the  scattering  from  the  wagon  from 
the  field  to  the  barn.  It  takes  four  times  as 
much  room  to  mow  it  away,  saying  nothing 
about  the  scatterings  that  will  be  n>8t  before 
threshing,  and  the  loss  by  exposure  to  the  fowls 
I  think  after  a  man  has  been  to  the  expense  of 
preparing  a  piece  of  ground,  and  raised  a  nice 
crop  of  wheat,  his  best  way  is,  either  to  reap,  or 
cradle,  and  then  bind  it  in  medium  size  bundles, 
and  stack  it  a  few  days  till  well  cured,  and  then 
draw  it  to  the  barn  and  put  it  on  a  scaffold  by  it- 
self. The  farmer  that  indulges  in  mowing  wheat, 
is  lacking  in  good  taste,  and  is  not  what  I  should 
call  a  nice  and  prudent  farmer.  I  hope  some  of 
your  farmer  subscribers  will  eive  us  their  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject,  that  Mr.  H.  and  myself 
may  have  our  errors  pointed  out,  that  we  may  in 
the  future  improve  and  profit  by  the  practice  of 
old  and  experienced  farmers. 

Another  thing  we  differ  in,  is,  in  hoeing  corn. 
I  claim  the  only  true  way  of  hoeing  com  is,  to 
out  up  and  clean  out  all  the  weeds  and  grass  from 
in  and  around  the  hill  of  com,  and  then  sift  in 
among  it  a  little  fresh  earth,  and  bring  the  weeds 


and  grass  upon  the  surface  where  the  sun  can 
wilt  and  kill  them.  My  neighbor  claims  that  the 
best  way  is  to  cover  the  grass  and  weeds  with 
earth  firom  one  to  two  inches  in  depth.  But  will 
the  earth  kill  the  grass  and  weeds,  or  will  they 
not,  the  first  warm  shower,  make  ibeir  appearance 
again,  and  be  more  rank  and  deeply  rooted  than 
before,  and  sap  from  the  earth  that  virtue  which 
the  corn  would  otherwise  have,  by  cutting  up  and 
killing  them  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  P 
Georgia,  R,  1858.  n.  N.  H. 

IlE3fARKB. — We  have  never  harvested  a  crop 
of  wheat  by  mowing  it,  and  have  never  known  it 
done  in  half  a  dozen  instances.  Reaping  it  by 
hand  is  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  and  conse- 
quently expensive.  Where  the  straw  is  not  of 
much  value,  we  would  mow  a  crop  of  wheat,  and 
suffer  the  incidental  loss,  rather  than  reap  it  by 
hand.  But  the  true  way  is  to  cradle  it,  as  an  ex- 
pert workman  will  cradle  from  two  to  three  acres 
in  a  day,  laying  it  out  finely  for  the  binders,  and 
scarcely  leave  more  scatterings  than  is  usually 
left  by  the  reaper. 

With  regard  to  hoeing,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, we  think,  but  that  it  is  better  to  hoe  in 
dear,  hot  weather,  and  leave  the  grass  and  weeds 
that  are  pulled  or  cut  up,  on  the  sur&ce,  where 
the  sun  soon  wilts  them  so  that  they  will  not 
take  root.  Most  weeds  are  so  tenacious  of  life 
that  if  only  a  small  portion  of  their  roots  is  cov- 
ered with  the  soil,  they  will  recover  and  grow 
again.  The  roots  of  some  grasses,  when  cut  up 
and  covered  again,  will  throw  out  a  new  root  at 
every  joint.  But  the  matter  may  be  so  easily  de- 
cided by  experiment,  that  much  doubt  upon  it 
does  not  seem  necessary. 


Mtr  IkB  Sett  Aglmnd 

BUHiDiira  oir  thb  hiiiIiB. 

The  inquirv  is  prevalent  among  our  young  men, 
"why  our  fathers  build  upon  the  hills  instead  of 
building  upon  the  flats,  or  low  lands."  The 
wisdom  and  good  sense  of  our  early  settlers  will 
readily  be  seen  bv  every  thinking  mind  who  re- 
flects upon  the  subject  with  care  and  attention. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  weather  is  much 
lower  in  the  low  lands,  taken  through  the  year, 
and  not  warmer,  as  many  suppose.  It  is  not  only 
colder,  but  the  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  impreg- 
nated with  bilious  influences,  and  particularly 
adapted  to  the  generation  of  diseases.  So  far  a«> 
my  investigations  extend,  the  record  shows  more 
than  four-mths  of  all  the  cases  of  dysentery  to 
have  occurred  in  the  low  lands.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  case  to  have  occurred  upon  the 
hills  this  many  vears.  Young  farmers,  as  you 
delight  in  bcautiiul  scenery,  sound  health  and  a 
vigorous  body,  keep  back  upon  the  hills. 

L.  L.  Pierce. 


Brave  actions  are  the  substance  of  life,  and 

good  sayuga  the  ornament  of  it. 
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For  the  Nno  England  F^armer, 
COBBT  VBBBUS  BBBF. 

It  is  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Fanner  for  March 
last,  that  it  takes  about  ten  pounds  of  com  to 
make  one  pound  of  beef.  It  is  also  stated  by 
authority  equally  reliable,  that  one  pound  of  corn 
contains  more  than  twice  as  much  nutritious 
matter  as  a  pound  of  average  butchers'  meat. 
Thus  butchers'  meat  furnishes  in  all,  only  36.6 
parts  in  one  hundred  of  solid  matter,  to  63.4  of 
water ;  while  corn  meal  contains  90  parts  in  100 
solid  matter  and  only  10  of  water. 

Now  in  following  out  and  .applying  these  facts, 
we  arrive  at  conclusions  that  may  oe,  to  some, 
not  a  little  startling.  We  find,  for  example,  that 
the  change  of  com  into  beef  and  {>ork,  especially 
the  latter,  is  a  most  palpable  violation  of  tne  laws 
of  domestic  and  political  economy.  For  if  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  raise  800,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the  United  States  in 
a  year,  (and  this  is  estimated  to  be  the  fact  by 
Mr.  John  Jay,  of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society  of  New  York,)  is  it  not  safe  to  suppose 
that  at  least  one-half  of  it  is  employed  in  fatten- 
ing animals  ?  And  if  it  takes  as  much  corn  to 
make  a  pound  of  pork  as  it  does  to  make  a  pound 
of  beef,  then  here  is  a  waste  of  360,000,000  bush- 
els of  this  valuable  product ;  or  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  of  $180,000,000;  even  though  we  ad- 
mit that  a  pound  of  beef  contained  as  much  nu- 
tritious matter  as  a  pound  of  corn,  which  we  have 
seen  above  is  not  true. 

If  it  is  said,  as  it  may  be,  that  this  is  a  nation* 
al  loss  rather  than  a  loss  to  individuals,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  it  can  be  made  out.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  national  loss  is  not  a  loss  to  each 
individual  making  up  that  nation — and  in  gener- 
al, a  loss  which  falls  upon  us  about  equally.  If 
this  is  so,  and  we  take  our  present  population  to 
be  30,000,000,  here  is  a  loss  of  six  dollars  to  each 
individual,  or  thirty  dollars  for  a  family  of  five 
persons.  If,  however,  we  admit  the  corn  to  be 
worth  twicjb  as  much  per  pound  as  the  beef — ^I 
mean  for  all  the  purposes  of  human  nutrition — 
then  the  loss  of  course  is  double  that  sum,  or 
sixty  dollars  to  a  family.  Are  we  able  and  will- 
ipg  to  bear  this  loss  P 

Some  may  say  they  prefer  the  beef  and  pork 
because  it  makes  them  warmer  than  corn  bread. 
But  if  this  were  admitted,  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  animal  food  could  not  be  as  great  as  ten 
to  one.  It  is  not  to  be  admitted,  however.  Com 
meal  contains  77  parts  in  100  of  the  heat-form- 
ing principle,  and  butchers'  meat  only  a  fraction 
over  14  parts  in  100. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  beef  and  pork  taste 
better  than  the  johnnv  cake  or  the  pudtding.  Not 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  that  are 
sustained  almost  wholly  on  com.  Nor  do  they, 
indeed,  to  any  one  whose  taste  is  pure  and  un- 
perverted.  It  is  a  species  of  cannibalism  in  hu- 
man society  that  makes  a  person  relish  flesh  and 
blood,  with  all  the  filth  that  belongs  to  ever^part 
and  parcel  of  them — some  items  of  which  it 
would  not  do  for  decency's  sake  to  specify. 

"At  any  rate,"  the  laborer  will  say,  **I  can  work 
better  with  my  beef-steak  for  breakfast  and  comed 
beef  for  dinner."  Can  you  work  alongside  of 
the  corn-bread  eater  ?  The  Swiss  mountaineer 
who  gets  a  little  animal  food  nearly  every  day, 


and  a  plenty  of  milk,  is  soon  outworked  by  his 
neighbor  of  the  valley  of  the  Ticin,  who  through- 
out the  year  lives  almost  wholly  on  food  prepared 
from  Indian  com.  And  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  thought  to  be  good  economy  in  one  part 
of  our  United  States,  to  keep  the  laborer  very 
largely  on  com. 

'*But  I  like  the  beef-steak,  I  must  have  it,"  you 
may  say ;  yes,  here  is  the  secret.  Very  well ;  if 
you  are  willing  as  the  rei)resentative  of  the  fam- 
ily to  have  your  pocket  picked  every  year  of  six- 
ty dollars,  then  indulge  your  filthy  habit  a  little 
longer.  And  certainly,  it  is  yet  a  free  country ; 
although,  I  know  not  how  long  it  will  be. 

W.  A.  Alcott. 


For  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmer. 

THE  BIQHT  WAT  TO  MAKB  AN  OBOH- 
ABD  IN  A  WOBN-OUT  FIELD. 

Qehts.  : — ^I  wish  to  make  some  inquiries  re- 
specting the  best  manner  of  preparing  an  old 

field  for  the  planting  of  an  orchard,  by  answer- 
ing which  you  will  confer  an  esteemed  favor  on 
me,  and  without  doubt,  upon  many  other  read- 
ers of  your  valuable  journal.  I  have  a  field  of 
about  seven  acres  which  it  is  desirable  to  lay  out, 
and  plant  with  an  orchard.  It  is  nearly  square, 
lays  pretty  high,  and  produces  annually  two  or 
three  tons  of  white  top.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
field  there  is  a  road,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  there  is  a  piece  of  woods,while  on  the  north 
it  is  protected  from  winds  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
forest  trees,  running  by  the  wall.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  slight  depressions,  or 
runSf  as  they  are  called,  the  field  is  nearly  level. 
On  the  lanu  are  numerous  heaps  of  cobble-stones 
with  an  old  cellar  filled  with  the  same,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  larger  rocks,  suitable  for  wall. 
There  are  at  present,  several  apple  trees  in  the 
field,  mostly  of  an  old  growth,  oearing  natural 
fruit,  to  little  or  no  profit  On  three  side^  of  the 
field  there  is  stone  wall,  with  a  brush  hedge 
growing  beside  it,  on  the  fourth  side  there  is  a 
board  fence.  The  soil  is  naturally  good,  the 
original  growth  having  been  oak,  walnut,  &c. 

Having  given  you  a  particular  description  of 
the  field,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  plan  of 
operation  which  I  intend  to  pursue,  wishing  your 
criticism,  and  answers  to  the  questions  which  I 
may  propose. 

In  the  first  place,  with  the  exception  of  the  belt 
of  timber  on  the  north  side  of  the  field,  I  would 
clear  the  hedges  by  the  walls,  as  also  the  old  ap- 
ple trees,  and  bum  the  brush  upon  the  land. 
In  place  of  the  board  fence  I  woula  plow  a  trench 
three  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep  ana  build  a  sub- 
stantial wall  with  rocks  taken  from  the  field. 
And  here  has  been  a  Question  in  my  mind  wheth- 
er it  is  best  to  fill  the  trench  witn  cobbles  or 
start  Uie  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  (a.) 

1  would  then  dig  drains  through  the  runs,  three 
feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  fill  up  two  feet  with 
cobbles,  cover  slightly  with  hay,  and  fill  the  drain 
with  dirt.  Having  drawn  the  rocks  from  the 
cellar  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface,  I 
would  fill  in  with  dirt,  leaving  a  smooth  surface 
over  which  to  plow.  After  clearing  the  trees 
and  bushes,  and  removing  all  the  rocks,  I  would 
plow  this  ffidl  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  leave 
tor  the  season.    In  the  spring  I  should  intend  to 
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cross  plow,  harrow,  set  out  the  trees,  plant,  and 
dress  the  land  with  manure.  Now  would  it  be 
desirable  to  set  out  the  trees  in  the  coming 
spring,  or  wait  until  the  land  is  in  a  better  state 
of  cultiyation  P  (b,) 

What  variety  of  apple  should  I  select  ?  (c) 
How  deep,  and  how  far  apart  should  1  set  the 
trees?  (d,) 

How  should  thev  be  manured,  if  at  all  ?  What 
dealer  in  trees  will  furnish  me  the  best  trees, 
taken  up  and  packed,  in  the  best  manner,  and  at 
the  most  liberal  price  ?  (e.) 
And  lastly,  will  the  enterprise  pay  any  way  ?  (f,) 
You  will  excuse  me  for  presuming  to  this  extent 
upon  your  time  and  patience,  but  you  will  allow 
me  to  repeat,  that  by  giving  your  opinions  on 
this  matter  you  will  highly  oblige  me. 
Derry,  N.  H,^  Aug.  5,  1858.  N.  H.  B. 


Remaeks.— ^a.^  Dig  the  trench  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  and  ihree  feet  deep,  or  even  lower,  if 
the  digging  is  easy,  fill  with  cobble  stones,  and 
use  the  earth  thrown  out  to  fill  the  stone  holes 
that  you  get  out  to  make  the  wall. 

(b.)  Set  the  trees  as  soon  as  you  can,  as  by 
the  time  the  roots  have  extended  themselves  your 
land  will  be  in  condition  to  feed  them. 

(c.)  We  cannot  answer  about  varieties — the 
Baldwin  seems  to  be  the  standard  apple  yet. 
Sweet  apples  will  be  profitable  for  the  family  and 
for  stock,  but,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not  sell 
readily  in  the  market  to  any  amount.  You  should 
have  half  a  dozen  trees,  at  least,  of  the  russet 
sweet  ,*  it  is  well  known  by  the  smooth  warts  which 
always  mark  this  variety. 

(d.)  Set  the  trees  as  deep  as  they  stood  in  the 
nursery,  and  if  you  can  afford  to  cover  so  much 
ground  and  manure  and  cultivate  it,  set  the  trees 
40  feet  apart  each  way.  Manure  as  you  would 
for  a  good  crop  of  com,  and  plant  the  orchard 
with  corn  for  several  years. 

(e,)  You  must  look  at  the  advertisements  for 
information  on  this  point.  Have  you  called  up- 
on Mr.  Wilson,  of  Windham,  or  Mr.  Tenney,  at 
Chester,  or  Cutter  or  Clement,  of  Dracut  ?  Col. 
M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  furnishes  good  trees, 
and  our  neighbor  Buckminster,  of  the  Plough- 
man, raises  and  sells  at  a  fair  price  as  good  trees 
as  ever  were  set  in  any  man's  orchanl. 

(f»)  Pay,  certainly,  if  you  manage  it  properly. 


American  Pomoloqical  Society.— The  7th 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
took  place  in  New  York  city  on  Tuesday,  Sept, 
14th.  President  Wilder  took  the  Chair  and 
made  the  opening  Address.  Discussions  of  much 
interest  succeeded,  in  which  many  valuable  facts 
were  elicited,  some  of  which  we  hope  to  transfer 
to  our  columns.  Col.  Wilder,  though  having  re- 
signed the  ofiice  of  President,  was  re-elected  by 
resolution. 


Flar  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FANNINQ  AND  GBAIN  ABSOBTIfiTG 

MAOHXITE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Have  you  ever  seen  Nutting's 
Patent  Grain  Fanning  and  Assorting  Machine  ? 
Well,  is  it  not  a  wonder  even  in  this  age  of  won« 
ders  ?  I  have  just  now  been  witnessing  a  trial 
of  that  same  '*little  giant"  of  a  machine,  and  am 
compelled  to  exclaim,  ''how  wonderful  are  its 
works." 

It  seems  incredible,  that  such  a  cheap  and  sim- 
ple machine,  can  perform  so  intricate  a  task,  as 
to  receive  a  horrid  confusion  of  all  sorts  of  seeds, 
grain,  chaff  and  dirt,  and  with  the  celerity  and 
certainty  of  intelligence  itself,  purify  and  divide 
the  whole  mass,  emitting  each  kind  in  a  separate 
parcel,  with  such  accuracy  that  it  never  fails  tc  * 
astonish  the  beholders ! 

Do  I  exaggerate,  when  I  estimate  the  intrinsic 
value  of  such  an  invention,  as  being  unsurpassed 
by  any  agricultural  implement  among  the  many 
with  which  the  world  is  now  being  honored  and 
blessed  P 

If  he  is  a  public  benefactor,  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore, what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  oners  the 
means,  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  by  which 
vegetation  may  be  purified  from  worthless  and 
noxious  growth,  with  which  it  abounds,  and  made 
fit  for  the  public  use? 

Perhaps  a  briefly  detailed  statement  of  what 
the  machine  is,  and  what  it  does,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  your  readers,  and  so  I  will  try  to 
give  it  ''as  I  saw  it"  It  is  a  plain,  simple,  cheaply 
made,  and  apparently  very  durable  and  conven- 
iently proportioned  machine,  not  unlike  in  its 
appearance  to  some  other  fanning  mills ;  but  with 
its  outward  appearances  ends  its  similitude  to  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Its  interior 
and  working  arrangements  being  constructed  on 
philosophical  and  experimentally  tested  princi- 
ples, adapted  to  secure  the  end  sought,  namely, 
the  complete  cleaning  and  assorting  of  the  vari- 
ous useful  grains  and  seeds  from  all  impuri- 
ties ;  and  this  is  done,  as  before  stated,  with  al- 
most perfect  precision,  and  very  rapidly.  With 
it,  wheat  is  prepared  for  flouring  without  being 
submitted  to  the  smut  mills,  thus  saving  more 
or  less,  always  considerable,  of  seeds  and  small 
grain,  valuable  for  provender  or  to  feed  to  fowls, 
which  is  screened  off  in  the  smutting  process 
and  lost  to  the  owner  of  the  grist.  It  wul  like- 
wise prepare  wheat  (and  all  other  grain  and 
seeds)  so  that  it  shall  be  fit  to  be  sown ;  not  only 
rejecting  all  oats  and  foul  seeds,  but  selecting 
from  the  whole  the  largest  and  most  perfect  ker- 
nels, which  alone  ought  to  be  used  for  seed.  No 
intelligent  corn-grower  does  less  than  to  select 
for  seed  his  best  ears,  and  often  from  those  ears 
reiects  the  smaller  kernels.  Now  who  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  such  precaution  ?  But  is  more  care 
necessary  in  the  selection  of  seed  corn  than  in 
seed  wheat?  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  "like 
produces  like" — so  if  farmers  would  raise  clean 
and  perfect  grain,  they  must  sow  clean  and  per- 
fect seedl  With  this  machine,  grasa^  seeds  are 
cleaned  ready  for  market  and  use,  without  the 
resort  of  hand  sifting,  as  is  usually  practised. 
So,  too,  peas  and  beans,  whether  designed  for 
cooking  or  for  seedsmen's  sales,  may  be  perfectly 
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cleaned  and  assorted  according  to  size.  I  wish 
all  interested  in  such  matters  could  stand  by  and 
see  how  quietly,  easily  and  effectively  all  these 
things  are  accomplished. 

The  patentee,  Mr.  Nutting,  has,  I  understand, 
labored  for  years  in  perfecting  and  bringing  out 
this  mill,  which  he  now  designs  to  offer  to  the 
country,  and  all  thinking  men  will,  I  am  sure, 
bespeaJL  for  him  a  remuneration  commensurate 
with  the  vast  benefit  which  his  invention  shall 
confer.  K  Ingham. 

Springfield^  R.,  Sept,  4. 


Remarks. — We  have  seen  this  fanning  mill  in 
operation  several  times,  and  believe  it  to  lie  the 
'best  fanning  and  separating  mill  ever  invented. 


HXBBDITABY  TBAHBjaSBION. 

Why  should  one  doubt  that  cranial  peculiari- 
ties, accidentally  or  artificially  produced,  may  be 
transmitted,  inasmuch  as  we  see  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  transmission  of  other  physical  and 
artificially  produced  peculiarities,  in  man  and  the 
lower  animals  P  All  parts  of  the  animal  body 
are  alike  subject  to  the  laws  of  growth  and  im- 
pression during  utero-gestation.  If  accidental 
or  artificial  peculiarities  of  limbs,  the  skin,  etc , 
are  occasionally  transmitted,  why  may  not  those 
of  the  head  ?  Blumenbach  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  little  finger  was  crushed  and  twisted 
by  an  accident  to  his  right  hand,  and  his  sons  in- 
herited rieht  hands  with  little  fingers  distorted. 
A  writer  in  the  Western  Eemew^  afSrms  that 
horses  marked  during  successive  generations, 
with  a  red-hot  iron  in  the  same  place,  transmit 
the  visible  traces  of  such  marks  to  their  colts.  A 
dog  had  her  hinder  parts  paralyzed  for  several 
days  bv  a  blow  ;  six  of  her  seven  pups  were  de- 
formed or  excessively  weak  in  their  hinder  parts, 
and  were  drowned  as  useless.  Burdach  cites  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  nearly  died  from  hemor- 
rhage after  blood-lettins ;  her  daughter  was  so 
sensitive  that  a  violent  hemorrhage  would  follow 
even  a  trifling  scratch.  She,  in  turn,  transmitted 
this  peculiarity  to  her  son.  A  man  had  the  hab- 
it 01  sleeping  on  his  back  with  his  right  leg 
crossed  over  tne  left ;  one  of  his  daughters  also 
showed  the  same  peculiarity  from  her  birth,  con- 
stantly assuming  it  in  her  cradle,  in  spite  of  the 
swathing.  A  superb  stallion,  son  of  Le  Glori- 
eux,  who  came  from  the  Pompadour  stables,  be- 
came blind  from  disease ;  all  his  colts  became 
blind  before  they  were  three  years  old.  Manprr- 
tius  mentions  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  ob- 
served elsewhere  by  others ;  he  assures  us  <*that 
there  were  two  families  in  Germany,  who  have 
been  distinguished  for  several  generations  by  six 
fingers  on  each  hand,  and  the  same  number  of 
toes  on  each  foot"  George  Combe  relates  the 
following :  "A  man's  first  child  was  of  sound 
mind ;  afterwards  he  had  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
by  ^hich  his  head  was  much  injured.  His  next 
two  children  proved  to  be  idiots.  After  this  he 
wss  trepanned,  and  had  other  children,  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  of  sound  mind."  Venette  knew 
a  woman  who  limped  with  her  right  le^ ;  her 
daughter  was  born  with  the  same  defect  in  her 
right  leff.  In  the  civilized  countries  the  constant 
habit  of  milking  cows  has  enlarged  the  udder 


greatly  beyond  its  natural  size,  and  so  changed 
the  secretions  that  the  supply  does  not  cease 
when  the  calf  is  removed,  in  Columbia,  where 
circumstances  are  entirely  difierent,  nature  shows 
a  strong  tendency  to  assume  its  original  type ;  a 
cow  gives  milk  there  only  while  the  calf  is  with 
her.  M.  Danney  made  experiments  during  ten 
years  with  rabbits,  a  hundred  couples  being  se- 
lected by  him  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  pe- 
culiarities. By  always  choosing  the  parents, 
"d'apres  des  circonstances  individuelles  fixes  et 
toujours  les  meitaes  dous  certaines  lignes,"  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  number  of  mal-forma- 
tions  according  to  his  preconceived  plan.  And 
such  experiments  have  been  repeated  on  dogs, 
pigeons  and  poultry  with  like  success. 

From  these  facts,  and  others  which  may  be 
mentioned,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  that  each  new 
individual  inherits  a  predisposition  to  the  habits 
and  structure,  aeeidental  or  othenrise,  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  derived.  When  all  the  paternal 
influences  concerned  in  moulding  the  constitu- 
tiou  in  lUero  are  appreciated,  we  see  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  saying  of  8.  T.  Coleridge, — 
"that  the  history  of  a  man  for  the  nine  months 
preceding  his  birth  would  probably  be  ha  more 
interesting,  and  contain  events  of  greater  mo> 
ment  than  all  that  follows  it." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  that  ac- 
cidental and  acquired  mental  habits  and  peculi- 
arities, as  well  as  physical,  are  auseepcible  of 
transmission*  Mr.  Knight,  who  investigated  the 
subject  for  a  series  of  years,  tells  us,  "that  a  ter- 
rier, whose  parents  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
fighting  with  polecats,  wiQ  instantly  show  every 
mark  of  anger,  when  he  first  perceives  merely 
the  scent  of  that  animal.  A  young  spaniel  brought 
up  with  this  terrier,  showed  no  such  emotion,  but 
it  pursued  a  woodcock  the  first  time  it  ever  saw 
one.  The  offspring  of  the  shepherd's  dog  in  ac- 
tive service,  instinctively  follows  the  flock,  while, 
if  his  father  or  grandfather  have  been  taken 
away  from  this  occupation,  he  will  have  lost  the 
art,  and  be  difficult  to  teach."  (The  Body  and 
the  Mind,  by  Geo.  Moore,  M.D.)  "It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  amble,  the  pace  to  which  the 
domestic  horse  in  S|)anish  Americ  t  is  exclusively 
trained,  becomes  in  the  course  of  some  genera- 
tions hereditary,  and  is  assumed  by  the  young 
without  teaching."  (Encyclopedia  Brit.)  F.  Cu- 
vier  observes  that  "young  foxes  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  traps  are  set,  manifest  much 
more  prudence  than  even  the  old  foxes  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  less  persecuted."  Birds  on 
newly-discovert  islands  soon  learn  to  dread 
man,  and  this  dread  th»y  transmit.  A  recent 
writer  on  hereditary  influence  says :  "We  had  a 
puppy,  taken  from  its  mother  at  six  weeks  old, 
who  although  never  tausht  to  beg,  an  accom^ 
phshment  his  mother  had  been  taught,  sponta- 
neously took  to  begging  for  everything  he  want- 
ed, when  about  seven  or  eight  months  old  ^  he 
woidd  beg  for  food,  beg  to  be  let  out  the  room, 
and  one  day  was  found  opposite  a  rabbit-hutch, 
begging  for  the  rabbits." —  College  Journal  of 
MSUcine. 

"Is  Chabcoal  Luble  to  Spontaneous  Com- 
bustion."— Certain  Philadelphia  chemists  claim 
that  charcoal  is  liable  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, when  exposed  to  moisture,  while  the  Sci 
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t^  American  (whose  opinion  we  regard  as 
liavinff  great  weight,)  says :  "We  have  seen  char- 
coal dust  exposed  for  long  periods  of  time  to 
moisture  and  the  atmosphere,  and  never  knew  an 
instance  of  spontaneous  combustion  caused  there* 
by.**  In  conversation  with  several  gentlemen 
the  other  day»  one  of  them  observed » that  char- 
coal, long  exposed  to  moisture,  and  suddenly 
dried  or  neated,  would  ignite.  He  had  known 
well  authenticated  instances  of  fires  fron^  such  a 
cause,  and  of  no  article  about  his  premises  (he 
was  a  manufacturer)  was  he  more  careful,  than 
of  the  disposition  of  charcoal.  Now,  this  is  a 
question  of  no  little  importance,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  investigated. 


XXTBATAOABTOB  IN  DBB88. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Fur 
rUan  Rewrdat^  who  has  been  writing  for  his  pa- 
per a  series  of  letters  from  Saratoga,  winds  up 
his  observations  on  life  at  the  Springs  with  some 
remarks  that  are  of  special  interest  to  the  ladies 
He  says : 

This  is  the  last  of  my  series  from  this  place. 
And  there  is  but  one  topic  more  on  which  1  care 
to  speak,  and  that  is  the  idol  of  the  place,  to  wit, 
Dresn,  Those  who  have  resided  here  even  for 
a  short  time,  have  had  opportunities  to  see  the 
absurdities  of  fashion  in  this  respect,  in  a  strong 
light.  In  a  secular  and  moral  aspect,  they  are  a 
fair  match  for  the  fashionable  preaching  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Indeed,  the  fashionable  ladv 
at  the  Springs  comes  to  a  lask  of  dressing,  which 
is  not  to  be  envied.  Most  of  her  waking  hours, 
even  if  she  have  no  hops  nor  balls  to  dress  for, 
are  laborious  hours.  For  dressing  is  her  sub- 
stantive employment ;  it  is  for  this  that  she  has 
come  to  the  Springs.  So  she  must  on  first  waking 
in  the  morning,  dress  for  her  walk  to  the  Springs, 
then  she  must  come  home  and  put  on  another 
harness  for  breakfast.  Then  she  must  unharness 
and  harness  up  wholly  anew  for  dinner  \  then  for 
tea,  all  the  labor  of  changing  her  cumberous  har- 
ness must  be  repeated.  This  often  involves  more 
than  she  can  do  alone.  The  hair-dresser  must  be 
called  in,  and  there  must  be  a  toil  of  currying  as 
well  as  harnessing.  This  is  an  expensive  as  well 
as  laborious  work.  Judge  of  this  from  a  single 
case.  A  lady  was  here  not  I  'Ug  since,  and  when 
about  to  leave,  she  told  the  landlady  in  all  sober- 
ness, as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  that  she  had 
been  here  thirty  days,  and  that  she  had  only  thir- 
ty changes  of  dress,  and  therefore  she  could  stay 
here  no  longer.  For  she  could  not  wear  the 
same  dress  twice  in  the  same  place.  She  must 
now,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  go  to  Newport, 
where  with  the  same  dresses,  she  could  spend 
thirty  days  more.  This  is  a  fair  sample  or  the 
fashionables  here.  Every  summer  brings  thous- 
ands of  just  this  class  of  miserable  creatures, 
slaves  of  absurd  fashions,  here. 

Think  a  moment  of  the  expense  of  such  an  out- 
fit for  the  Springs.  The  expense  of  her  thirty 
dresses,  with  all  the  laces  and  jewelry  to  match, 
could  not  be  less  than  three  thousand  dollars. 
That  is,  her  dress  for  thirty  days  must  cost  her 
a  hundred  dollars  a  dav.  And  among  all  the 
visitors  at  the  Springs,  during  the  season,  there 


cannot  be  less  than  three  thousand  women  so  ex- 
pensively dressed.  If  so,  the  aggregate  expense 
of  e<^uipping  these  butterflies  for  one  season,  must 
be  mne  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  a  very  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Is  it  a  wonder,  that  so  many 
of  our  wealthy  merchants  fail  ?  True,  many  of 
these  women  are  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
pill-pedlars  and  yeast- venders,  and  the  like,  who 
can  afford  it  But  many  of  them  also  are  exhaust- 
ing the  capital  of  regular  merchants. 

%ut  the  absurdity  of  this  business  more  fully 
appears,  if  we  reflect  how  much  of  this  extrava- 
gance looks  to  marriage ;  and  how  it  defeats  its 
end.  Daughters  are  put  on  this  course  of  ex- 
travagance to  make  them  the  more  attractive 
candidates  for  marriage ;  and  the  effect  is  to  ren- 
der their  marriage,  to  any  voung  man  of  sen^^ 
impossible.  Young  men,  who  have  their  fortunes 
yet  to  make,  cannot  safely  marry  a  woman  who 
has  been  trained  to  spend  a  fortune  in  a  single 
season.  So  that  this  process,  instead  of  subserv- 
ing marriage,  serves  to  frighten  away  the  very 
young  genUemen  whom  it  seeks  to  dazzle  and 
attract.  The  thing  may  be  seen  on  the  surface, 
in  the  fact  that  at  this  watering-place  there  are 
ten  young  ladies  to  one  gentleman.  Why^  is  itF 
The  joung  gentlemen  are  but  beginning  in  life, 
and  it'  they  are  worth  having,  they  have  not  the 
means  to  face  such  an  expensive  hfe  as  the  young 
ladies  are  leading  here. 


BB  OOBTBBT. 

MlftikeB  Bortel,  trcr  frettliig, 
<taHpiBg,  grindiag,  (roaniag,  gwUInf,  - 

B«ooBtaoi! 

irtkM  bMt  enough,  be  Uumkftd, 
Just  as  if  tbon  hsst  a  bankftil— 

Beoontent! 

If  fortnoe  cut  tbj  lot  bat  bunble. 
Bam  tlij  bread  and  do  sot  grnmble— 

Be  eonteot  t 

Batb  the  rioh,  think'st  thou,  no  trouble  ? 
Twke  tby  wealth  I  their  lorrow  double- 
Be  content! 

liit  the  lore  of  learned  lagee, 
Those  wiae  sen  of  the  OrecUui  >gee 

Be  content ! 

Their  reek*nhig  op  of  iJl  earth's  riehes 
Was  coapaised  in  one  short  phrase,  which 

Be  content ! 

The  rich 


gets  with  all  fats  heaping 
anddrinh,  and  food  and  slee|tet— 
Be  content! 

Tboa^  fai  the  sleep  the  rich  nen  gtf  n  not, 
Foor  awn  sleep  when  rieh  men  ssay  not— 

Be  content ! 

When  winds  about  thy  dust  sball  scatter, 
Where  goes  thjr  gold— to  ihee  what  matter? 

Be  content! 

BeeMmber,  thou  for  wealth  who  rakest, 
••Hanght  thou  broaghtest,  naught  thou  takes!.** 

Be  content ! 


From  a  calculation  carefully  made  by  an 

intelligent  gentleman  in  Columbus,  Ohi6,  we  learn 
that  the  eggs  annually  produced  by  hens  in  that 
Sute,  wotUd  pay  the  yearly  interest  on  her  publie 
debt* 
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The  tubject  of  the  beautiful  eBgnving  which 
we  pieeeot  the  reader  with  thia  number,  waa 
handed  ua  laat  autumn  by  Hr.  H.  F.  'Wii- 
wall,  of  MarlborouKh,  Maaa.  We  were  lufficient- 
if  well  pleaaed  with  it  to  have  it  diawn  and  en- 
graved,  and  believe  the  reader  will  agree  with 
ua  in  pronouncing  the  illuatration  a  beautiful 
woik  of  art. 

Downing  taya  it  ia  a  "fruit  of  the  first  quality ; 
remarkably  hardy,  and  a  good  and  regular  bearer. 
It  waa  cuaed  by  the  late  Mra.  Bleecker,  of  Al- 
bany, abont  thirty  years  ago,  fh>m  a  prune  pit 
given  her  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  of  Kingaton, 
N.  Y.,  which  he  received  from  Oermany.  — 
It  ripena  the  laat  of  Auguat,  from  a  week  to 
two  weeka  later  than  our  Yellow  Gage.  Branch- 
ea  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  aiie,  roundiah-oval, 
very  regular.  Suture  scarcely  perceptible.  Stalk 
quite  long,  an  inch  oi  more,  atraight  and  pretty 
■tout,  downy,  alighlly  inserted.  Skin  yellow, 
with  numerous  imbedded  white  apecki 
thin  white  bloom.  Fleah  yellow,  rich,  iweet,  and 
luacioua  in  flavor.     Separatea  almoit  entirely 


from  the  (tone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  enda. 
Leavea  dark  green.  Easily  distinguished  f^m 
Ysllow  Gage  by  its  longer  and  stouter  stalk." 


BTONX  FBNOUrO. 


The  beat  aized  a 
which  can  com 

shape  Is  slab  or  flat ;  but  in  the  general  all  ai. . . 
and  ebepea  must  be  used,  as  to  be  had. 

In  building  a  house,  the  stone  must  be  tied 
in  everv  direction ;  in  building  a  fence  they 
should  be  tied  croaawiae  only,  for  it  cannot  tail 
tengthwise. 

Many  fences  which  I  see  are  made  for  beauty 
iaatead  of  strength ;  the  consequence  is,  present- 
ly down  falls  the  fence, — and  then  for  patch-work, 
and  away  goes  beauty.  A  stone-mason  is  not 
the  man  to  put  up  a  stone  fence,  for  he  will  be 
too  tedious  and  neat,  consequently  too  costly. 

To  make  a  atone  fence  atrongly  and  expe- 
ditiously, will  require  several  months  BXperi- 


Uaving  detennined 
fence,  deposit  as  manj  ■luuo  uu  ei 
you  ttiink  will  be  sufficient.    If  the 


proper  site  for  tout 
iny  stone  on  either  aide  as 


ou  think  will  be  sufficient.    If  the  site  is  level 
r  nearly  so,  no  further  preparation  ia  neeessory. 
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but  stretch  jour  line  and  go  to  work.  It  is  well 
to  use  two  lines,  one  on  each  side,  so  that  there 
be  no  shifting  about  of  the  line.  Raise  jour  line 
or  lines  some  eight  inches  or  more  from  the 
ground,  so  that  the  foundation  stones  may  be 
placed  underneath,  thus  making  a  shoulder  or 
jog  on  the  exterior  of  the  fence,  of  some  inches, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  stone.  Lay  the  larg- 
est rock  first,  and  the  largest  continually,  until 
the  fence  is  complete. 

Three  feet  at  the  base,  four  feet  six  inches  high, 
and  ten  or  twelve  inches  at  the  top,  is  an  excel- 
lent fence ;  but  with  good  stone  a  body  of  less 
dimensions  will  suffice. 

As  the  fence  rises,  lift  the  line,  and  be  mind- 
ful to  begin  to  batter  or  slope  the  wall  at  the 
foundation,  and  continue  to  batter  uniformly  to 
the  top. 

My  fences  lately  made  look  rough,  because  I 
pay  no  attention  to  a  face  stone,  but  head  all  to 
the  line,  both  sharp-pointed  and  rough.  The 
stones  should  be  laid  flat,  and  kept  level,  to  do 
which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  fill  in  with 
small  stones.  Be  slow  and  particular  in  laying 
the  foundation,  a  little  faster  in  the  body,  and 
near  the  top  small  stones  require  a  quick  motion, 
or  but  little  is  done, — always  being  mindful  not 
to  leave  a  stone  to  jostle  in  the  wall. 

To  build  a  stone  fence  horizontally  on  a  hill- 
side, the  lower  half  of  the  track  should  be  dug 
down  to  a  level.  On  this  level  build  as  above 
recommended,  puttins  all  the  best  stone  in  the 
lower  side  of  the  wau,  for  there  is  little  danger 
of  a  fence  falling  up  hilL  And  remember  to  bat- 
ter the  lower  side  m  proportion  to  the  steepness 
of  the  ground ;  so  that  if  very  steep,  all  the  bat- 
tering shall  be  below,  and  the  upper  side  perpen- 
dicular. 

When  the  stones  are  at  hand,  a  man  who  un- 
derstands the  business,  can  put  up  from  one  and 
a  half  to  four  rods  of  fence  in  a  day ;  the  amount 
depending  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  stone. 

1  have  a  man  now  making  stone  fence  for  me, 
boarding  himself  and  gathering  his  own  stone, 
at  four  shillings  the  rod,  who  is  averaging  two 
and  a  half  rods  the  day.  I  am  satisfied  tnat  if 
the  stone  were  at  hand  he  would  make  from  four 
to  five  rods  the  day.  But  the  stone  are  good, 
and  none  more  than  thirty  feet  distant. 

After  a  fence  is  two  feet  high,  I  can  head  on 
the  stone  as  fast  as  two  men  can  hand  them  to 
me.  The  great  art  is  dropping  the  stone  in  the  pro- 
per place,  so  ^at  no  further  nandling  shall  be  re- 
quired. About  one  hundred  and  eign^  common 
sized  stone  will  build  a  rod  of  fence,  work  nine 
hours  in  the  day,  and  handle  one  stone  the 
minute,  and  you  will  have  made  three  rods  of 
fence ;  and  surely  a  man  can  do  this. 

At  this  work  at  least  two  men  should  work  to- 

f  ether,  particularly  where  the  stones  are  large, 
he  tools  required  are  a  grubbing  hoe,  crow  bars, 
and  large  hammer, — and  drills  where  blasting  is 
necessary.  A  piece  of  iron  an  inch  square  and 
four  feet  long  is  all  sufficient  for  a  crow-bar. 
Hammer  it  round  about  two-thirds  its  length, 
and  round  the  point  a  little,  and  it  is  ready  for 
ripping  up  stone. 

He  who  has  the  stone  should  put  them  into  a 
fence,  particularly  if  he  is  scarce  of  timber.  And 
if  he  has  the  timber,  better  sell  it  with  the  land, 
and  expend  the  proceeds  in  stone  woric; 


Where  large  stones  ajje  scarce  and  small  ones 
plentiful,  the  foundation  of  a  fence  may  be  made 
of  the  small  ones,  provided  broad  stones  are 
placed  on  these, — being  mindful  to  make  the 
foundation  about  four  feet  wide ;  and  it  would  be 
well  to  run  a  large  plow  furrow  on  each  side, 
casting  the  earth  inward,  so  as  to  make  a  trench 
for  holding  the  foundation  stone. 

Where  stones  of  all  sizes  are  scarce,  a  good 
fence  can  be  made  of  stone  and  wood.  A  fence 
two  feet  four  inches  at  the  base,  three  feet  high, 
and  six  inches  at  top,  will  require  only  about  half 
the  stone  of  a  fence  three  feet  base,  four  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  twelve  inches  top.  By  laying 
a  rail  on  the  top  of  a  three-foot  stone  fence,  driv- 
ing stakes  on  either  side,  and  capping  with  poles, 
you  will  have  a  good  fence  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  high.  The  stakes  should  be  locust,  and  the 
poles  should  be  chestnut — and  the  longer  the 
poles  the  stronger  the  fence,  and  fewer  the  stakes 
required.  If  you  have  the  chestnut  but  not  of 
suitable  size,  you  can  with  maul  and  wedge  soon 
make  them  suit. 

A  stone  fence  will  last  as  long  as  one  could 
desire ;  a  rail  fence  must  be  renewed  every  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  although  of  chestnut.  A  wood 
fence  requires  continual  repairs,  a  stone  fence 
needs  but  little  attention. 

In  the  general,  to  make  a  stone  fence,  the  cost 
will  not  exceed  more  than  three  times  that  of  a 
rail  fence ;  and  where  the  stones  are  taken  from 
a  valuable  field,  a  credit  on  cost  should  be  given 
for  their  riddance. 

The  Virginians  pay  taxes  on  too  much  land ; 
they  should  own  much  less,  and  fence  up  and 
take  better  care  of  that  they  have.  Land  not 
worth  fencing  is  not  worth  having. 

For  every  stone  which  you  pick  up  and  move 
you  shall  have  a  credit;  for  every  valuable  tree 
which  you  cut  you  shall  have  a  debt. 

What  did  the  Creator  make  all  these  stones 
for? — SotUhetm  Planter, 


Cashmebe  Goats  in  Ohio. — ^We  see  it  no- 
ticed that  Joseph  P.  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Bainbridge, 
Ohio,  has  become  the  possessor  of  a  male  and 
female  kid  of  the  species  of  ^oats  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Thibet,  lie  will  exhibit  them  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair,  where  they  will  no  doubt  prove 
objects  of  interest.  Cashmere  has  long  been  cel- 
ebrated for  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  the  beau- 
ty and  texture  of  which  have  always  excited  the 
admiration  of  Europeans  and  Americans,  and 
made  them  a  prominent  article  of  dress  in  the 
fashionable  world.  The  wool  from  which  these 
shawls  are  fabricated  forms  the  inner  coat  with 
which  the  goat  is  covered,  and  has  caused  that 
animal  to  be  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
mercantile  community  and  the  beau  moride*  At- 
tempts to  introduce  this  breed  into  India  have 
been  made,  but  without  success.  ^  It  is  peculiar 
to  Thibet  where  alone  it  fiourishes.  The  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it  here  wiU,  no  doubt,  meet 
with  a  similar  fate. 


To  Prevent  Cows  Losing  their  Milk.— 
Francis  Van  Boren,  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  hac*  a 
valuable  cow  that  lost  much  of  her  milk,  and 
found  a  preventive  in  placing  an  India  rubber 
ring  around  the  teat  after  milking.  He  says  this 
is  efiectual. — JRural  New-Yorker, 
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••BUBAL  LIPB." 

Matter  of  astonishment  as  it  may  seem,  the 
'^Atlantic  Monthly"  that  compendium  of  elegant 
literature,  has  reached  the  "farmer's  home,"  and 
there  its  occupants,  who,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  its  contributors,  "contemn  beauty  and  those 
who  love  it,  and  glory,  above  all  things,  in  brute 
strength  and  brute  endurance,''  have  read  its 
dainty  pages.  And  what  then  ?  Why,  nothing, 
— farther  than  that  (me  of  the  "drudges,"  so  called 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  entitleo,  "Rural  Life 
in  New  England,"  dares  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment, whether  the  article  is  a  correct  and  just 
picture  of  farmers'  homes,  generally,  as  they  are 
found  in  New  England,  or  a  gross  misrepresen- 
tation. 

We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  impression  that 
as  our  youthful  associations  are  more  deep  and 
permanent  than  those  of  mature  years,  the  writer 
of  that  article  must  have  passed  his  early  "years 
in  one  of  those  disgusting  heathenish  homes"  he 
describes,  and  then  and  there,  the  impressions  he 
received  must  have,  "like  the  red  letters  on  our 
bank  bills,  struck  through."  Else,  which  we  can 
hardly  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  writer  mav  be 
A  worn  and  weary  pilgrim  of  generations  long 
past,  who,  enfeebled  by  age,  sits  in  one  of  the 
"square-brown-one-chimneyed  houses,"  iffnorant 
of  the  passing  time ;  no  great-grandchild  near, 
for  disposition  never  could  be  soured,  as  we  im- 
agine his  to  be,  if  the  soft  fingers  of  childhood 
were  resting  in  his  hard  palm,  or  the  velvet  kiss 
felt  on  his  wrinkled  cheek. 

But  we  will  let  the  writer  pass,  and  just  look 
at  one  or  two  parts  of  his  picture,  as  it  hangs  be- 
fore us.  In  describing  the  "farmer's  home,"  the 
writer  evidently  intends  the  description  to  be  ta- 
ken as  a  general  truth,  for  he  speaks  of  "happy 
exceptions."  That  his  "outline  of  the  farmer's 
home  generally"  is  a  false  representation,  and 
that  the  "happy  exceptions"  he  refers  to  are  the 
only  just  pictures  of  tarmers'  homes  in  New  Eng- 
land, generally,  we  believe. 

Leaving  the  external  description  of  the  farm- 
ers' home  for  the  "other  side'^  to  defend,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  inside.  In  passing,  we  will  only 
say  to  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
"first  seen  the  light,"  in  one  of  the  "square,brown, 
one- chimneyed  houses,"  and  many  such  there 
are,  in  our  own  and  foreien  lands — men  whom 
the  nations  have  delighted  to  honor — we  say  to 
them,  blot  out  all  pleasant  memories  of  child- 
hood, come  back,  come  and  purify  the  unsightly 
things  which  your  ignorant  grandsires  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  erected  ;  purify  them,  with  fire,  if  need 
be,  lest  your  fair  fame  be  tarnished  when  it  is 
said  of  you,  ''Born  in  a  square,  brown,  one-chim- 
neyed house!"  Heie  is  the  description;  have 
ready,  dear  reader,  your  supply  of  JFrangipanni, 
or  any  favorite  perfume. 

"We  enter  the  house  at  the  back  door;" 
(vou've  no  business  foing  in  at  the  back  door,  it 
shows  your  itl>  breeding,)  "and  find  the  family  at 
dinner  in  the  kitchen.  A  kettle  of  soap-grease  is 
stewing  upon  the  stove,  and  the  fumes  of  this, 
mingl(3  with  those  that  are  generated  by  boil- 
ing the  cabbage  which  we  see  upon  the  table,  and 
by  perspiring  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  by 
boots  tnat  l^ve  forgotten,  or  do  not  care  where 


they  have  been,  make  the  air  anything  but  ag<^c^ 
able  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  This 
is  the  place  where  the  family  live.  They  cook 
everything  here,  for  themselves  and  their  hogs. 
They  eat  every  meal  here.  They  sit  here  every 
evening,  and  here  they  receive  their  friends. 
The  women  in  this  kitchen  toil  incessantly,  from 
the  time  they  rise  in  the  morning  until  they  go 
to  bed  at  ni^ht.  Here  man  and  woman,  sons  and 
daughters, live  in  the  belef  that  work  is  the 
great  thing,  that  efficiency  is  the  crowning  ex- 
cellence of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  wil- 
lingly go  so  far  into  self-abasement,  sometimes,  as 
to  contemn  beauty,  and  those  who  love  it,  and  to 
glory,  above  all  things,  in  brute  strength  and 
brute  endurance." 

If  that  is  not  a  gross  caricature  of  farmers* 
homes  as  found  generally  in  New  England,  then 
light  is  darkness  and  darkness  light.  It  is  a  dis- 
gusting and  degrading  picture,  and  more,  it  is  a 
dishonest  representation.  We  appeal  to  every 
one  conversant  with  farmers'  life,  to  unite  with  us 
in  declaring  the  truth  which  w^  now  state, — that 
in  the  rural  districts,  family  life  answering  to  this 
description  is  held  up  as  a  fit  subject  of  merri* 
ment  and  scorn,  and  our  city  friends  can  testify 
that  they,  with  us,  have  enjoyed  many  a  scene  of 
merriment  at  the  expense  of  these  rare  exceptions 
•—these  vulgar,  behind -the-times  realities,  for  we 
do  not  deny  that  such  there  are,  but  few  and  far 
between,  relics  of  we  know  not  what. 

By  the  way,  we  respectfully  request  our  city 
friends,  believers  in  the  truth  of  the  article  in  the 
AikaUic  Monthly,  who  contemplate  rusticating 
among  us,  to  bring  the  substantial  in  such  qian- 
tity  and  quality  as  auita  their  taste,  unless  they 
wish  to  enjoy  cabbage  alone.  "Stewed  soap- 
grease,"  we  have  never  been  treated  to  the  dish, 
and  rather  condude  not  to  include  that  in  our 
••bill  of  fare." 

Let  those  who  believe  this  a  true  description, 
no  longer  dream  of  breathing  fresh  air,  in  the 
country.  If  here  is  the  place  where  the  family 
live,  "the  female  part,"  from  morning  till  night, 
"dream  not  of  ^ing  into  the  open  air,  lest  you 
astonish  th«  natives ;  when  with  the  Romans,  you 
must  do  as  the  Romans  do." 

The  writer  certainly  must  have  the  credit  of 
originality,  in  his  description,  for  never  in  our 
rending  have  we  seen  anything  describing  coun- 
try life  like  this.  If  we  take  the  writer's  ideas 
to  be  truth,  why,  we  are  bound  to  b  lieve  that 
vulgarity  and  coarseness  are  an  essential  part  of 
character,  as  it  is  usually  developed  in  farming 
communities,  and  of  course,  there  can  be  no  crav- 
'ng  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art  or  literature. 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  other  writers  who  have 
darc'd  to  teach  us  that  'mid  the  "homfly  joys" 
of  the  rural  homes,  we  were  to  look  for  love  and 
sympathy,  peace,  charity,  friendship  and  truth, 
these,  their  works,  must  be  laid  aside  as  poetio 
fancies  without  foundation,  and  we  must  reoeive 
for  truth,  that  from  which  our  better  feelings  re- 
volt This  we  will  not  do.  "People  above  us  and 
below  us,  we  must  find,"  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  in  the  country  places  there  is  lens  re- 
spect "cherished  for  age,  for  friends,  for  poverty 
or  weakness,"  than  in  the  cities. 

Were  one  of  these  specimens  of  "self-abase- 
ment" to  visit  the  city  and  give  a  description  of 
city  life,  would  it  be  fair  to  select  the  vicious  and 
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degraded,  this  wholly  vain  and  frivolous,  and  de- 
clart;  that  of  Bucti  were  the  m  ijority  of  its  iohab- 
itantHp 

Again,  the  writer  Bpeaks  of  '*the  deterioration 
of  agriculture  in  New  Engldud.**  Be  this  as  it 
may  ;  we  do  not  >  elieve  the  character  of  the  peo- 
pie  in  the  farming  c  »mmuuittes  h  is  deteriorated. 
The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  says  :  "There 
is  probiMyno  better  ex|H>nent  of  the  farmer's 
life  than  tlie  farmer's  home.'*  Let  any  one  who 
lives  in,  or  visits  the  country,  say  whether  the 
"square,  brown  houses,"  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  '*barn  and  out- buildings,"  as  described 
above,  it*  tht*  present  fashion,  or  one  of  a  past 
age.  HiA  specimens  are  certainly  relics  of  the 
past,  and  not  to  be  found  among  th^  many  con- 
venient and  pretty  farm-houses  of  the  present 
time. 

If  we  were  to  give  the  united  testimony  of 
those  "who  know  whereof  they  do  affirm,"  it 
wouli  be  that  the  mode  of  life  among  farmers, 
has  greatly  improve  I  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
in  everything  really  essential  to  hippiness! 

But  when  we  come  to  that  clause  describing 
the  condition  of  the  wife  and  mother  on  the  furm 


it  in  as  cool  a  place  as  you  can.  If  this  be  done 
over  night,  the  butter  will  be  as  '*6rm  ax  a  rock" 
at  breakfast  time ;  or,  if  placed  thfre  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  butter  will  Ih*  quite  hard  for  use  at  tea 
hour.  The  reason  of  tnis  is,  that  when  water 
evaporates,  it  produces  cold;  the  porous  pot 
draws  np  the  water,  which  in  warm  weatner 
quickly  evaporates  from  the  sides,  and  thus  cools 
it,  and  as  no  warm  air  can  now  get  at  the  butter, 
it  becomes  firm  and  cool  in  the  hottest  day. 


Pbr  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
HINTS  ON  KlBBPINa  SHCffiP. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  day.  that  sheep  are  profitable  to  the 
farmer,  not  only  from  the  product  of  wool  and 
mutton,  but  from  the  tendencv  which  their  keep- 
ing has  to  improve  and  enrich  his  land  for  all 
agricultural  purposes. 

Sheep  are  profitable  to  the  farmer  who  has  a 
broken  or  uneven  farm,  and  his  p  istures  h  ive 
been  suffered  to  grow  up  to  bushes,  or  w  ere  the 


soil  has  become  exhausted  by  excessive  feeding, 
we  blush  for  very  shame,  that  one  can.be  found 'a«d  will  produce  more  of  the  grasses,  excepting 
in  our  miJst  who  cherishes  such  degrading  views  |  what  the  New  England  farmers  term  June  grass 
of  Ms  fellow  min— ly,  of  a  large  proportion  of  o'  white  top.     Land  that  has  been  thus  reduced 


New  Englan  i  men !  VVe  care  not  to  meddle  with 
this  clause,  but  if  we  believed  the  one-half  of  it  to 
be  truth,  we  woul  J  entreat  the  ''wive4  and  daugh- 
ters'* of  New  E.iglaiid  fiarmers,  (excepting  **the 
happy  exceptions,*')  to  folUw  fast  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Mrs.  Lot,  of  old,  in  all  save  the  *4ooktng 
b&ck,**  although  even  th  it  were  preferable  to  re- 
maining behind,  for  so  many  '^bi'nt  and  clumsy," 
"pillars  of  salt,"  standing  thickly  over  this  part  of 
our  fair  land,  would  prove  warning  beacons  in 
all  coming  time.  Flee  at  once  to  **the  large  so- 
cial centres,"  ye  who  believe  ye  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  *'farm-stock,"  look  not  behind  ^e,  but 
"look,'*  in  the  fearful  language  of  the  writer  re- 


face  !**  (if  among  your  treasures  you  have  dared 
to  take  a  piece  of  looking  glass,)  "look  at  your 
bent  and  clumsy  forms !" 

Drop  one  tear  of  pity,  as  ye  think  of  the  igno* 
rant  and  lonely  beings  ye  have  left  behind ;  at 
any  ratdC,  get  to  the  "large,  social  oeatres,"  where 
it  IS  presumed  ye  will  thenceforth  "be  regarded," 
to  UNe  the  words  of  the  writer,  as  **$aend  bwngty 

Brentwood^  N.  H, 


will  keep  sheep  better  than  any  other  kiud  of 
stock;  but  to  think  of  eradicating  the  husks, 
and  thereby  give  the  pasture  a  smooth  appear* 
ance,  and  have  white  clover  flourish  in  the  place 
of  June  grans,  is  a  supposition  not  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  community,  where  experience 
has  proved  to  be  the  better  teacher  in  regard  to 
wh'it  kind  of  stock  will  best  improve  our  land. 

For  instance,  where  a  pasture  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  produces  clover,  timothy  and  rod- top, 
let  it  be  stocked  with  sheep,  and  in  most  of  our 
hill  towns  in  Cheshire  county,  or  even  in  the 
State,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  timothy  or  clo- 
ver will  be  nearly  or  quite  eradicated,  excepting 


ferred  to,  Mook  at  your  hands!  look  at  your  where  the  sheep  may  chance  to  lay,  which  is  gen- 


TO  KSBP  BUTTBB  HABD  AND  OOOIi. 

A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  recom- 
mends to  the  ladies  a  very  simple  arrangement 
for  keeping  butter  nice  and  cool  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Procure  a  large  new  flower  pot  of  suf- 
ficient sise  to  cover  the  butter  plate,  and  also  a 
saucer  large  enough  for  the  flower  pot  to  rest  in 
upside  down ;  place  a  trivet  or  meat  stand,  (such 
as  is  sent  to  the  oven  when  a  joint  is  baked,)  in 
the  saucer,  and  put  on  this  trivet  the  plate  of 
butter ;  now  fill  the  saucer  with  water,  and  turn 
the  flower  pot  over  the  butter,  bo  that  its  edge 
will  be  below  the  water.  The  hole  in  the  flower- 
pot must  be  fitted  with  a  cork ;  the  butter  will 
then  be  in  what  we  may  call  an  air-tight  chamber. 
Let  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  nower-pot  be 
then  thoroughly  drenched  with  water,  and  place 


erally  on  the  brow.  In  those  localities  white  clo- 
ver may  flourish  to  some  extent,  but  it  will  be  re- 
fused by  the  animals ;  therefore,  it  will  be  of  no 
practlofld  utalitjr  to  the  pasture  unless  a  portable 
rence  is  substituted,  and  that  would  not  pay  in 
so  rough  a  country. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  as  many 
cattle  and  horses  can  be  kept  with  a  certain  por- 
tion •  f  sheep  as  without  them,  and  without  any 
injury  to  the  farm  for  other  purposes.  One  wri- 
ter states  that  a  proportion  of  six  sheep  to  a 
horse  and  cow  on  the  same  ke  ping ;  th  t  would 
be  allowing  about  one- fifth  for  ninbish  for  the 
sheep  on  which  to  feed  ;  consequently,  the  qual- 
ity of  hay  must  be  an  inferior  kind. 

Sheep  kept  on  rubbish  left  by  other  animals, 
may  survive  but  cannot  fiourish  in  the  winter 
season,  without  extra  feed,  in  ^rasing  time, 
sheep  don't  stop  to  crop  the  rubbish  until  they 
have  exhausted  their  curiosity  in  search  of  clover 
or  some  of  the  best  grasses,  and  in  a  pasture 
that  will  keep  six  sheep,  one  horse  and  one  cow, 
the  sheep,  I  venture  to  say,  will  consume  one- 
half  of  tne  clover  in  an  ordinary  pasture.  Con- 
se(|uently,  instead  of  eating  the  poorest,  they 
will  consume  the  very  best  of  the  feed. 

The  farmer  is  more  subject  to  loss  on  sheep 
than  on  neat  stock ;  very  few  wool  growers,  who 
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keep  from  one  to  two  hundred  sheep,  hut  will 
realize  a  loss  annually  of  ten  percent.  Although 
constant  care  and  attention  to  their  wants  are 
carefully  looked  after,  yet  disease  overtakes 
numbers  of  the  flock;  while  they  are  treated 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  as  rare  animals  it 
would  do  very  well ;  hut  this  is  practical  only 
with  a  very  limited  stock. 

Let  the  principle  be  observed,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  between  sheep  well  and  tolera- 
bly fed,  there  is  a  difference  of  one-third,  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  wool  obtained.  And  then- 
again,  it  is  only  by  such  abundant  food  that  the 
smallest  amount  of  mortality,  as  well  as  the  larg- 
est increase,  and  that  development  of  their  ani- 
mal organism  which  gives  the  sheep  in  all  peri- 
ods of  its  age  the  highest  capacities  of  breeding 
and  fattening,  can  be  securea.     J.  Whitney. 

East  SuUivan,  N,  H. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 
IiETTXB  FBOM  MAJOB  ITBXKOH. 

Lancaster,  Mass.,  Sept.  13, 1858. 

Deab  Bkown  : — My  letter  of  Aug.  3d,  dated 
at  Danvers,  closed  with  a  promise  that  I  would 
say  something  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Fat's  beautifully  ro- 
mantic farm  at  Lynn,  when  I  next  wrote. 

It  was  so  long  ago  that  I  have  almost  forgot- 
ten what  I  intended  to  say.  One  thing  attend- 
ing Mr.  Fay's  farm  worthy  of  note,  is  the  im- 
mense number  of  forest  trees  he  has  planted 
upon  it.  Not  only  the  elegant  avenue  of  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  bordered  with  them, 
but  acres  and  acres  of  his  land  are  overspread 
with  them,  and  of  the  most  choice  kinds,  too. 
Mr.  Fay  is  working  well  for  posterity,  and  if  the 
blessings  of  the  living  are  available  to  those  who 
have  ^one  hence,  Mr.  Fay  will  have  his  reward. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  Mr.  Fay's  farm, 
but  I  cannot.  It  is  formed  of  hill  and  vale,  and 
one  side,  at  least,  borders  on  a  beautiful  little 
lake.  The  hill  part  is  very  pleasantly  impressed 
upon  my  mind  by  one  of  Mr.  Fay's  witticisms. 
Tnere  happened  to  be  on  a  hill  in  plain  view 
from  the  lawn  fronting  Mr.  Fay's  mansion,  some 
of  his  men  loading  hay  on  to  a  cart  The  pros- 
pect, itself,  was  very  picturesque,  but  the  men, 
oxen,  cart  and  hay,  added  so  much  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  scene,  that  it  was  remarked  upon,  when 
Mr.  Fay  observed  "that  it  was  his  delight  to  fur- 
nish his  visitors  with  handsome  views,  and  he 
always  kept  those  men  there  with'  their  cart  and 
oxen,  to  commence  loading  hay  when  visitors 
came ! !"  I  hardly  knew  wnich  most  to  appre- 
ciate, the  cleverness  of  the  idea,  or  the  cleverness 
of  the  wit 

We  had  only  an  hour  or  two  to  spend  with 
Mr.  Fay,  so  he  hurried  us  about  his  place,  and 
showed  us  as  much  as  would  have  occupied  a 
week,  properly  to  appreciate.  A  pair  of  most 
beautiful  heifers  and  a  bull  (Ayrshire,  I  believe, 
but  am  not  certain)  were  our  special  delight  He 
said  he  had  been  offered  $500  for  the  heifers,  by 
a  gentleman  in  Washington  City,  and  refused  it 

in  farming  utensils  I  think  Mr.  Fay  cannot  be 
beat  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  many  of  his 
"gimcracks"  were  from  England,  and  to  a  Yan- 
kee eye  which  had  never  looked  upon  the  like, 
they  were  funny  enougL    An  English  plow,  not 


quite  a  rod  long,  perhaps,  but,  like  Banquo's  line 
of  kings,  amazing  long,  and  resembling  the 
man's  horse,  that  he  said  could  stretch  himself 
into  a  horse  and  a  half,  was  among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  place ;  and  an  English  drUl  machine, 
(I  think  it  was,)  at  any  rate  it  was  a  thing,  that 
appeared  to  me  about  as  intricate  as  a  carpet 
loom,  with  all  its  <'fixins,"  and  I  should  think  it 
would  require  considerable  drilling  before  a  man 
would  perfectly  understand  the  use  of  it,  was 
also  on  exhibition.  They  were  curiosities  indeed, 
to  me  at  least,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them,  but  I 
really  do  not  believe  a  common  farmer  would  find 
them  a  profitable  investment,  and  I  somewhat 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Fay  does. 

From  Gen.  Sutton's,  where  my  last  letter  was 
written,  I  went  to  Boston,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  taking  you  by  the  hand  for  the  .first  time  since 
my  present  visit  to  New  England.  Since  then, 
as  you  know,  I  have  been  almost  constantly  mov- 
ing. Your  columns  bear  witness  to  my  visit  at 
the  Isle  of  Shoals — but  there  is  not  much  farm- 
ing done  there !  We  did  up  considerable  fun, 
however,  and  ate  considerable  fish. 

You  may  have  a  faint  recollection  of  my  visit, 
after  my  return  from  the  Shoals,  to  a  certain 
Ex-Lieut.  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  where  a 
chowder  party  made  one  grand  feature  of  the  vis- 
it not  soon  to  be  forgotten ;  and  where,  for  the 
first  time  in  thirty  years  (I  won't  go  too  far  back) 
I  held  a  breaking-up-plow,  and  I  turned  a  good 
furrow,  too !  But,  my  stars !  what  a  difference 
between  the  iron  plow  I  held  last  week,  with  ita 
elegantly  curved  mould-board,  its  cutting  knife, 
its  graduating  roller  under  the  beam,  and  the 
team  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  that  drew 
it,  and  my  honored  father's  old  breaking-np 
plow,  with  its  wooden  mould-board,  roughly 
strapped  with  iron,  its  beam,  that  was  a  beam, 
almost  heavy  enough  to  work  into  a  beam  for  a 
barn,  with  a  sort  of  shoe- shaped  affair  mortised 
into  it,  to  keep  the  plow  from  going  in  too  deep, 
and  a  man  to  ride  on  the  beam  to  keep  U  in  far 
enough,  and  then  four  or  six  full  "six-feet"  oxen 

that  nauled  it — 

"I  tell  jeou" 
ThAt  wu  the  way  tee  'put  her  throng^,*' 

in  those  days,  and  that  was  plowing !  Modem 
improvement  is  about  as  manifest  in  Uie  improve- 
ments made  in  plows  as  in  anything  I  know  oL 

I  flitted  from  Concord  here  the  other  day,  and 
I  propose  to  entertain  you  with  a  short  account 
of  my  goings-about  in  this  beautiful  town,  and 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  rambles. 

They  call  New  Haven  "The  City  of  Elms."  I 
am  not  well  enough  posted  as  to  the  trees  in 
New  Haven  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  that  appellation,  but  if  there  is  a  town  in 
New  England  that  deserves  the  name  of  "The 
town  of  Elms,"  Lancaster,  in  this  old  Common- 
wealth, is  that  town. 

Turn  your  eyes  which  way  you  will,  from  al- 
most any  locality  here,  and  they  are  greeted  with 
magnificent  elms.  The  Saturday  prior  to  my  ar^ 
rival  here,  the  last  limb  of  an  old  elm,  which 
measured,  it  is  said,  22  feet  in  circumference, 
fell,  and  two  men  have  been  constantly  engajjed 
in  chopping  upon  it,  for  an  entire  week,  and  it  is 
not  hair  chopped  into  firewood  yet !  I  measured 
an  elm  between  the  village  and  the  Female  In- 
dustrial School,  a  little  off  the  main  road,  and. 
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five  feet  above  the  ground,  it  measured  21  feet 
9  inches.  At  the  ground  it  would  measure  near- 
ly, or  quite,  30  feet  Another,  directly  on  the 
road,  measured  between  17  and  18  feet. 

I  have  visited  the  Industrial  School  for  girls 
twice  since  I  came  here.  Once  on  a  week  day, 
and  yesterday  (Sunday)  afternoon,  and  was  very 
much  gratified.  At  my  first  visit  we  were  shown 
through  the  buildings  by  the  gentlemanly  Super- 
intendent, Rev.  B.  K.  Peirce,  and  found  every 
thing  in  the  very  best  order,  and  the  inmates 
busily  engaged  in  different  ways ;  the  most^  of 
them  were  knitting,  others  seemed  to  be  special- 
ly charged  with  the  daily  work  of  the  establish- 
ment. At  the  request  of  Mr.  P.  a  number  of  the 
girls  seated  themselves  on  the  lawn,  and  while 
plying  their  knitting  needles,  they  sang  to  us,  in 
perfect  time  and  tune,  a  number  of  songs,  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  discredit  professed  musi- 
cians. They  all  appeared  happy  and  contented, 
and  were  treated  by  Mr.  Peirce  more  as  if  they 
were  his  children,  than  his  scholars.  Yesterday 
afternoon  I  attended  the  religious  services  at  the 
Chapel,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  passed  a 
Sunday  afternoon  when  I  was  more  pleased  or 
interested  in  religious  services.  They  were  con- 
ducted with  great  propriety,  and  proper  solemni- 
ty, by  Mr.  P.  After  the  evening  lesson  of  the 
Episcopalian  church,  and  singing,  the  Sunday 
Bcnool  lessons  were  recited,  under  the  direction 
of  two  youns  misses,  whom  I  took  to  be  inmates 
of  the  school,  selected,  probably,  by  the  matrons. 
Everything  that  was  recited  was  well  selected 
and  perfectly  committed. 

There  were  present  three  gentlemen,  part  of 
a  committee  or  Legislature,  to  examine  the  be- 
nevolent institutions  of  the  State,  Messrs.  Hale, 
of  Boston,  Brooks,  of  Concord,  and  Moerissey, 
of  Nantucket  They  appeared  to  be  very  much 
gratified,  and  Mr.  Hale,  at  Mr.  Peirce's  request, 
made  some  very  appropriate  remarks.  The  ser- 
vices continued  for  two  hours  or  more,  and  when 
I  left,  I  believe  if  you  could  have  seen  my  heart, 
you  would  have  found  printed  upon  it,  "God  bless 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

[We  learn  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  present 
that  our  correspondent.  Major  French,  being 
called  upon  by  Mr.  Pierce,  made  some  brief  and 
appropriate  remarks.  He  likened  old  Massachu- 
setts to  an  embodiment  of  philanthropy,  stretch- 
ing forth  the  arms  into  every  comer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  gathering  up  the  poor  and  needy 
and  leading  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue  to  use- 
ful and  happy  lives.  He  spoke  feelingly  of  life  as 
a  state  of  trial  and  progress  in  our  mental  and 
moral  powers ;  happily  quoted  the  stanza  from 
Longfellow — 

*^Life  is  real,  life  is  eftmest, 
And  the  grare  Is  not  oor  goal- 
Dust  tbott  art— to  dost  retnmeet 
Wat  not  spoken  of  the  soul," 

and  closed,  leaving  his  audience  to  feel  that  they 
belonged  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
tliat  they  were  still  regarded  with  a  deep  inter- 
est] 

Let  politicians  say  what  they  will  of  the  old 
Bay  State,  in  regard  to  her  present  government, 


policy,  &c.  They  cannot  wipe  from  her  statute 
book  the  glorious  pages  whereon  are  recorded 
her  noble  charities !  There  she  stands  as  much 
above  the  petty  malice  and  the  petty  minds  of 
those  who  attempt  to  revile  her,  as  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  does  above  the  mud  pile  of  the 
scavenger  of  the  gutters ! 

Perhaps  I  will  pursue  the  subject  when  I  re- 
turn to  Washington,  I  have  written  enough  now. 
Ever  faithfully,  B.  B.  French. 


SCIBXrCB  AITBWBBINQ  BIMFUB  QXTXS- 

TIOKB. 

Why  is  rain  water  soft  ?  Because  it  is  not  im- 
pregnated with  earth  and  minerals. 

Why  is  it  more  easy  to  wash  with  soft  water 
than  with  hard  ?  Because  soft  water  unites  freely 
with  soap,  and  dissolves  it  instead  of  decompos- 
ing it,  as  hard  water  does. 

Why  do  wood  ashes  make  hard  water  soft? 
1st  Because  the  carbonic  acid  of  wood  ashes 
combines  with  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  hard 
water,  and  converts  it  into  chalk.  2d.  Wood 
ashes  converts  some  of  the  soluble  salts  of  water 
into  insoluble,  and  throws  them  down  as  a  sedi- 
ment, by  which  the  water  r^piains  more  pure. 

Why  has  rain  water  such  an  unpleasant  smell 
when  it  is  collected  in  a  rain  water  tub  or  tank  P 
Because  it  is  impregnated  with  decomposed  or- 
ganic matters,  washed  from  roots,  trees  or  the 
casks  in  which  it  is  collected. 

Why  does  water  melt  salt  ?  Because  very  mi- 
nute particles  of  water  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  pores  of  the  salt,  by  capillary  attraction,  and 
force  the  crystals  apart  from  eacn  other. 

How  does  blowing  hot  foods  make  them  cool  ? 
It  causes  the  air  which  has  been  heated  by  the 
food  to  change  rapidly,  and  give  place  to  fresh 
cool  air. 

Why  do  ladies  fan  themselves  in  hot  weather  ? 
The  fresh  particles  of  air  may  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  their  face,  by  the  action  of  the  fan ;  and 
as  every  fresh  parUcle  of  air  absorbs  some  heat 
from  the  skin,  this  constant  change  makes  them 
cool. 

Does  a  fan  cool  the  air?  No,  it  makes  the 
air  hotter  by  imparting  to  it  the  heat  of  our  face, 
but  cools  our  face  by  transferring  its  heat  to  the 
air. 

Why  is  there  always  a  draft  through  keyholes 
and  window  crevices  P  Because  the  external  air, 
being  colder  than  the  air  of  the  room  we  occupy, 
rushes  through  the  window  crevices  to  supply 
the  deficiency  caused  by  the  escape  of  warm  air 
up  the  chimney,  &c. 

If  you  open  the  lower  sash  of  a  window,  there 
is  more  draft  than  if  you  open  the  upper  sash. 
Explain  the  reason  of  this.  If  the  lower  sash 
be  open,  cold'  external  air  will  rush  freely  into 
the  room  and  cause  a  great  draft  inward ;  but  if 
the  upper  sash  be  open,  the  heated  air  of  the 
room  will  rush  out,  and  of  course  there  will  be 
less  draft  inward. 

By  which  means  is  a  room  better  ventilated  ? 
By  opening  the  upper  sash,  because  the  hot,  viti- 
ated air,  which  always  ascends  towards  the  ceil- 
ing, can  escape  more  easily. 

Why  does  the  wind  dry  damp  linen  ?  Because 
dry  wind,  like  a  dry  sponge,  imbibes  the  parti* 
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cU'S  oK  vapor  from  the  surface  of  the  linen  as 
fast  a^  they  are  found. 

Which  Uthe  hottest  place  in  a  church  or  chap- 
el P     The  gallery. 

Why  is  the  gallery  of  all  public  places  hotter 
th^n  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  P  Because 
the  heated  air  of  the  building  ascends,  and  all 
the  cc»ld  air  which  can  enter  through  the  doors 
and  windows,  keeps  to  the  floor  till  it  has  be- 
come heated. — Dr.  Brewer^s  Guide  to  Science, 


Far  the  N«to  England  Parmer, 
IiBTTBB  FBOM  JUDGB  FBBNCH. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  Sept.  20, 1858. 

Mt  Dear  Brown: — To-morrow  commences 
my  lal)or  in  other  fields  than  those  of  agriculture. 
Before  taking  leave  of  my  farm,  it  may  perhaps 
be  pleasant  to  talk  with  you  and  our  readers  a 
few  minutes  of  what  has  been  going  on  the  past 
season,  here  at  The  Pines,  in  the  way  of  farming. 

**Do  you  think  you  make  anything  by  your 
farming?"  is  a  question  which  I  am  frequently 
called  on  to  answ^,  and  I  will  answer  it  here, 
thus:  In  the  farming  which  I  undertake  for 
profit,  I  get  my  money  again  with  a  good  profit, 
but  in  the  various  experiments  which  I  try,  as 
matter  of  curiosity  and  education,  I  fare  much 
like  other  people.  Sometimes  I  succeed  and 
sometimes  fail,  but  I  gain  usually  what  I  seek, 
that  is,  knowledge  that  may  be  useful  to  myself 
and  others. 

I  hold  it  to  be  as  rational  for  a  gentleman  to 
expend  a  hundred  dollars  in  reclaiming  an  acre 
of  swamp  and  making  a  handsome  acre  of  it, 
even  if  he  derives  no  dollars  from  it,  as  to  ex- 
pend five  hundred  for  a  fancy  span  of  horses  or 
for  dinners  and  champagne.  My  farming  is  my 
amusement.  One  of  my  neighbors,  a  gentleman 
of  wealth,  adopts  the  principle  that  he  will  do 
nothing  on  his  farm  that  will  not  pay  a  profit, 
nothing  that  would  not  be  advisable  for  a  farmer 
who  gets  his  living  by  hard  work.  I  hold  to  no 
such  doctrine.  My  failures  may  be  as  valuable 
as  my  successes,  if  properly  improved.  One 
great  advantage  from  an  experimental  farm,  is, 
that  we  may  learn  from  actual  trial  what  things 
ought  not  to  be  done.  Nobody  should  expect  a 
profit  from  such  establishments. 

Complaint  is  often  made  of  your  State  Farm 
at  Westboro',  that  it  is  expensive,  and  the  So- 
lons  of  New  Hampshire  are  beginning  to  com- 
plain that  the  Reform  School  Farm,  at  Manches- 
ter, does  not  pay  its  way — a  farm  entirely  run 
down,  almost  every  acre  of  which  needs  thor- 
ough draining,  and  without  a  tenth  part  of  the 
live  stock  necessary  to  carry  it  on.  The  expec- 
tations of  people  of  profits  from  land  are  most 
unreasonable.  A  man  has  a  hundred-acre  farm 
worth,  aay  (4000.    Thret-quarters  are  wood  and 


pasture,  the  rest  tillage  and  mowing.  He  pUnts, 
say  six  acres,  oftener  not  more  than  four,  and 
performs  all  the  labor,  with  the  help  of  one  hired 
man.  What  h  is  be  then  right  to  expect  as  a  fair 
business  profit  P  First,  the  interest  on  his  capi- 
tal, which  is  $240 ;  next,  enough  to  pay  his  ^^help;" 
thirdly,  for  compensation  for  his  own  labor,  at 
proper  rates  for  such  labor,  which  is  next  thing 
to  mere  manual  labor.  What  does  he  get?  He 
gets  his  rent,  his  fuel,*  milk,  butter,  potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables,  a  great  part  of  his  breadstu^ 
the  use  of  a  horse  for  family  purposes,  and  money 
enough  to  pay  taxes,  repair  buildings  and  tools, 
clothe  his  family,  giving  his  children  all  their 
time  for  educadon,  which  in  other  countries  would 
be  spent  in  hard  work  and  ignoranoe — ^pay  his 
''help"  and  doctor's  bills,  and  spend  some  time 
and  money  in  electioneering  and  other  innocent 
recreations.  Now  suppose  he  has  not  a  dollar 
more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  he  began  it 
with,  has  not  he  done  a  feur  business  P  His  own 
labor  besides  hoard  cannot  be  reckoned  more 
than  $200 — ^and  that  with  the  interest  on  his  cap- 
ital makes  $440 — and  he  somehow  makes  the 
farm  yield  him  a  living  that  would  cost  and  does 
cost  a  man  occupying  a  hired  house,  mudi  mofe 
than  that. 

The  truth  is,  that  farming,  even  in  hard  New 
England,  does  pay  better  than  any  other  busi- 
ness, that  is  conducted  on  so  small  a  capital,  with 
so  little  of  what  may  be  termed  skilled  labor. 

At  public  model  farms  and  the  like,  it  is  prop- 
er to  test  new  theories,  to  keep  for  inspection 
specimens  of  different  breeds  of  live  stock,  a  va- 
riety of  improved  implements,  to  try  new  seeds 
and  modes  of  culture.  Thus  one  published  flidl- 
ure  may  save  a  thousand  repetitions  of  an  exper- 
iment all  over  the  land. 

Let  us  then  be  reasonable  in  oxir  expectations 
of  private  and  public  operations  in  agriculture. 

To  answer  directly  the  question  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  farming,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
live  on  my  farm,  for  less  money,  than  I  could 
live  in  the  same  comfort  and  general  style  in  a 
hired  house.  My  farming  not  only  pays  interest 
and  expenses,  but  enables  me  to  do  something, 
without  a  loss,  to  benefit  those  who  have  not 
means  or  leisure  to  indulge  in  the  fascinating 
pursuits  of  experimental  agriculture. 

My  com,  potatoes,  mangold  wurtzel  and  tur- 
nips are  this  year  all  on  land  underdrained  with 
tiles,  at  fifty  feet  distances,  and  an  average  depth 
of  four  feet,  on  land  on  which  three  years  ago  no 
one  of  the  crops  could  have  grown  at  all,  except, 
perhaps  a  half-drowned  crop  of  potatoes.  The  av- 
erage rain-fall  hereabouts  is  Uiirty-aix  inches. 
The  fall  in  1867  was  about  fifty  inches,  and  thus 
far  this  yesr  has  exceeded  1857.  It  is  one  of  the 
wettest  seasons  ever  known. 
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POTATOES. 

My  potato  ground  was  plowed  April  12th,  and 
was  dry  enough.  I  drove  a  span  of  horses  my- 
self, and  we  plowed  1^  acres  in  a  day  with  the 
largest  sized  double  plow.  I  was  in  Court  till 
May  3d,  and  on  the  4th  we  planted  the  potatoes. 
About  five  cords  to  the  acre  of  compost  was 
plowed  in,  with  one  horse,  after  harrowing  the 
first  furrows  $  then  the  land  was  opened  in  drills, 
with  a  small  ploW  and  the  seed  dropped,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  plow.  The  crop  was  cultivated 
mostly  with  a  horse — hoed  once,  and  weeded  af- 
ter the  crop  was  nearly  grown. 

I  cut  most  of  the  potatoes,  a  fair  sized  Jack- 
ton  white,  into  four  pieces,  and  placed  them  fif- 
teen inches  apart  in  the  drills,  and  the  drills  three 
feet  apart.  The  rows  are  twenty  rods  long.  For 
experiment,  I  cut  the  seed  very  small  in  one  row, 
one  eye  in  a  piece,  and  placed  them  ten  inches 
apart.  In  other  rows  I  planted  whole  potatoes. 
On  part  of  the  piece  I  planted  the  Riley  potato, 
cut  and  whole  in  thjs  same  way.  The  whole  acre 
blighted  somewhat  about  Aug.  15,  until  which 
the  piece  looked  remarkably  uniform  and  well. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  we  dug  the  experimen- 
tal rows,  and  a  part  of  the  others,  and  measured 
the  product.  There  was  no  difference  in  size  or 
quality  or  disease,  between  those  whole  and  cut, 
or  between  those  in  quarters  and  smaller  pieces. 
In  seventeen  bushels,  there  was  not  a  half  bush- 
el of  diseased  potatoes,  and  they  have  not  rotted 
in  the  cellar.  The  yield  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  as  large  a 
crop  as  I  dare  to  raise  in  these  times.  It  is  less 
work  to  plant  potatoes  in  this  way,  but  far  more 
to  dig  them,  and  I  do  not  think  the  crop  is  in- 
creased. My  potatoes,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  are 
more  free  from  disease  than  the  average.  I 
should  expect  this  result  on  thorough  drained 
land,  which  has  never  been  too  wet  or  too  dry, 
a  day  during  the  season.  I  shall  leave  the  rest 
of  the  crop  in  the  ground  till  October,  and  then 
try  plowing  them  out. 

MANGOLD  WURTZELS. 

My  mangolds  were  sown  in  drills  on  drained 
land — plowed  twice  with  a  double  plow — then, 
after  harrowing  and  rolling,  opened  in  drills  with 
a  horse-plow,  by  a  furrow  each  way,  about  thirty 
inches  apart.  Two  cords,  by  measure,  of  fresh 
bam  manure  was  put  into  the  drills  on  1|  acre, 
and  covered  by  two  more  furrows,  rolled,  and  the 
seed  dibbled  in,  one  foot  apart,  on  the  27th  of 
May.  No  other  manure  was  applied,  except  two 
bushels  of  salt  sowed  after  planting.  The  crop 
is  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  largest 
roots  measure  each  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
oircumferenoe.  I  cannot  estimate  the  quantity  to 
the  acre,  but  there  is  enough !  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  mangolds  another  time. 


My  com  is  much  above  an  avi^rage  crop,  and 
my  Swedes  sowed  June  28th,  are  looking  finely, 
and  promise  a  good  crop.  Perhaps  they  would 
have  done  better  sowed  earlier,  this  moist  sea- 
son, though  they  will  grow  a  month  yet.  They 
are  on  land  newly  broken  up,  and  newly  drained, 
and  my  com  land  was  drained  last  fall.  We  do 
not  expect  the  full  benefit  of  drainage  so  soon  af- 
ter the  cold  water  is  taken  from  the  heav\  sour 
soil,  but  my  results,  thus  far,  equal  the  highest 
expectations  I  have  ever  formed  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  tile-draining. 

My  letter  has  spread  wider  than  was  intended, 
and  I  reserve  for  a  future  day  what  more  I  de- 
sire to  say.    Your  friend,         H.  F.  French. 


Far  the  New  Rngland  Farmer. 
BBBUHTVEe^PATflNTS— OOBa&OTIOir. 

Mr.  Editor  :-^As  a  place  has  been  found  in 
your  journal  for  the  publication  of  an  article, 
over  the  signature  or  ''Norfolk,"  headed  the 
**Bee.Uive,"  and  dated  at  *'King  Oak  Hill,  April, 
1858,''  which  does  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will,  as  a  matter  of 
simnle  justice,  admit  the  following  to  your  pages. 

'^Norfolk"  gives  a  statement,  but  not  the  name 
of  its  author ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  held  respon* 
sible  for  this  sentence :  ''if,  as  is  stated,  Mr.  Lan^- 
stroth  has  borrowed  the  only  good  thing  there  is 
about  his  hive  from  the  Union,  and  gets  cut  off 
from  its  use  in  making  his  hive  by  the  patent- 
his  hive  is  good  for  nothing." 

Common  prudence  would  cause  most  men  to 
hesitate  before  they  brought  such  borrowing  as 
is  implied  above  to  the  charge  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Langstroth,  and  men  of  even  very  large  self- 
esteem  would  iMfcuse  before  they  pronounced  that 
the  hive  recommended  by  the  most  scientific 
apiarian  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  but  one 
good  thing  in  it ;  but  perhaps  'Norfolk"  is  "the 
man  for  the  occasion,"  and  is  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate his  charge  and  prove  his  assertion. 

An  intimate  acc^uaintanoe  with  both  the  Lang- 
stroth and  the  Union  hives,  and  the  histories  of 
their  invention,  does  not  permit  me  to  doubt  for 
an  instant  what  that  "only  good  thing"  is  which 
Mr.  Langstroth  is  accused  of  borrowing.  I  have 
heard,  from  sources  which  can  be  given  if  required, 
that  Clarke  and  his  agents  claim  directlji  or  in- 
directly, that  Clarke  is  the  inventor  and  present 
or  future  patentee  of  the  triangular  comb  guide, 
which  is  now  used  in  both  of  the  hives  men- 
tioned ;  but  "Norfolk's"  article  is  the  first  appear- 
ance, to  my  knowledge,  of  su.-h  claims  in  print, 
and  I  have  not  thought  loose  verbal  statements 
worthy  of  notice. 

Now  the  fact  plainly  appears,  from  proceedings 
had  before  the  l^atent  Office  in  the  interfering 
claims  of  Langstroth,  Clarke  and  May,  that  neither 
of  the  three  contestants  was  the^r«^  inventor  of 
the  triangular  comb  guide,  although  ea'  h  of  them 
might  have  been  an  original  inventor  of  it ;  the 
invention  appears  to  have  been  first  made  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  aescribed  in  an  English  edition  of 
lluber,  published  in  1841,  to  which  the  Patent 
Office  referred,  and  dissolved  the  interference 
July  1st,  1857,  since  which  time  the  comb  guide 
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has  been  public  property,  and  free  for  all  to  use 
in  any  kind  of  hive. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  Sept. 
2d|  1858,  but  one  patent  has  been  issued  to  Geo. 
H.  Clarke,  dated  Jan.  8th,  1856,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic may  be  correctly  informed  of  the  extent  of 
his  rights,  I  will  quote  his  disclaimer  and  claim. 
'^Disclaiming  the  other  devices,  described  indi- 
vidually or  combined,  what  I  claim  is,  the  con- 
struction and  arranc'ement  of  the  hollow  bars,  D, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth." 

The  bars,  D,  are  hollow  wooden  cylinders,  with 
an  opening  or  slit  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees 
from  beneath  to  within  the  bar,  which  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  bar ;  besides  serving  for 
passages  for  the  bees  from  one  comb  to  another, 
they  also  serve  the  usual  purpose  of  cross  sticks 
in  box  hives,  viz.,  the  support  of  the  combs.  There 
is  nothing  else  patented  about  Clarke's  hive. 
Take  out  the  hollow  slotted  bars,  D,  and  substi- 
tute solid  wooden  cylinders,  or  even  hollow  cylin- 
ders, if  you  please,  provided  they  have  no  apper- 
tures  in  them  by  means  of  which  the  bees  can  pass 
from  comb  to  comb  through  or  inside  of  the  oar, 
and  the  patented  matter  departs  from  Clarke's 
hive. 

Should  Mr.  Clarke  or  his  agents  be  rash 
enough  to  leave  out  from  the  Union  hives  the 
hollow  bars,  which  support  the  comb  and  afford 
a  passage  to  the  bees,  and  should  then  mark  and 
sell  them  as  patented,  even  though  the  triangular 
comb  guides  and  all  other  parts  were  left  juit  as 
before,  they  would  be  liable  under  the  5th  Sect, 
of  the  act  of  Oct.  29th,  1842. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  analyze 
the  Union  hive,  or  to  exhibit  wherein  it  is  infe- 
rior to  the  Langstroth  hive,  or  to  point  out  its 
remarkably  close  resemblance  to  Mr.  Quioby's 
hive,  and  wherein  it  is  inferior  to  that.  The 
Union  hive  has  received  the  encomiums  of  "Nor- 
folk," and  he  ought  to  be  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  on  hives  who  without  any  hesitancy 
states,  that  "the  only  good  thing"  about  the 
Langstroth  hive  is  borrowed  from  Clarke's  Union 
hive.  Comment  on  such  a  statement  will  be 
surperfluous  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Langstroth  system,  and  to  those  who  are  not,  I 
would  sa^  that  there  is  a  rich  treat  and  a  fund  of 
information  in  store  for  them,  and  to  be  had 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth's 
Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  the  Honey-Bee. 

Really,  that  veteran  bee-keeper,  Mr.  M.  Quin- 
by,  who  has  used  and  tested  the  Langstroth  hive 
for  three  seasons,  and  who  now  has  about  two 
hundred  of  them  in  use,  and  the  host  of  bee- 
keepers of  lesser  magnitude,  who  use  and  more 
than  approve  the  same  hive  and  system  of  bee- 
culture,  must  use  the  Union  hive  if  they  would 
keep  with  "Norfolk's"  movement,  but  whether 
that  is  an  advance  or  retrograde  movement  I  leave 
them  to  pronounce.  j.  b.  C. 

Wyoming,  Mass, 


Value  of  Clover  Hat.-— H.  Capron,  Illinois, 
who  has  been  largely  concerned  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, (having  sold  six  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
milk  in  a  single  year,)  inform  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman that  he  made  accurate  experiments  to  test 
the  comparative  value  of  timothy  and  clover  hay. 
These  experiments,  extending?  throuph  a  prH'^d 


of  two  years,  were  accompanied  with  an  accurate 
weighing  and  measuring,  and  the  food  was 
changed,  timothy  to  clover,  and  vice  versa,  once 
a  month,  and  the  results  were  that  the  clover  hay 
yielded  ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  timothy.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  was  not  a  single  exper- 
iment, but  a  series  of  experiments  extending  for 
a  long  period.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
clover  was  well  cured. 


AGBIOUIiTirBAIi  FBSTIVAIiS. 

The  autumnal  "Musters"  of  the  Farmer  began 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  and  have  been 
holden  in  one  place  or  another  nearly  every  work- 
ing day  in  the  week  since ;  they  will  not  be  con- 
cluded until  late  into  October.  The  interest  in 
them  does  not  in  the  least  flag  among  the  farmers 
themselves,  while  the  institution  is  gradually 
drawing  around  it  men  of  all  the  professions  and 
avocations  among  our  people,  and  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready established  in  our  customs  as  firmly  as 
"Thanksgiving  Day"  itself,  will  soon  become  so, 
if  no  baleful  influences  are  suffered  to  tarnish  the 
good  reputation  which  it  has  certainly  gained. 

Those  who  have  attended  these  autumnal 
gatherings  for  a  series  of  years,  and  who  haye 
been  careful  observers  of  them,  must  have  no- 
ticed in  the  communities  where  they  prevail,  and 
among  the  people  who  sustain  them,  a  marked 
degree  of  improvement  in  the  practices  of  hus- 
bandry; and  they  are  improvements  which  are 
substantial,  pervading  all  parts  of  the  farm,  and 
especially  the  homestead  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. All  over  New  England,  the  buildings, 
as  a  general  thing,  and  the  door-yards,  present  a 
very  different  aspect  from  their  appearance  thirty 
years  ago.  The  houses  more  recently  erected 
are  of  less  pretension,  covering  less  ground,  but 
constructed  with  more  conveniences  and  in  an 
altogether  better  architectural  taste,  so  that  many 
comforts  are  obtained,  while  greater  economy 
may  also  be  secured.  While  the  houses  are 
generally  smaller,  the  barns  and  granaries  haye 
increased  to  double  their  former  size,  and  are 
better  filled  now  than  they  were  at  the  period  to 
which  we  have  referred.  That  sure  criterion  of 
farming,  the  number  of  catile  kept,  or  the  quantity 
of  manure  usedy  is  also  another  indication  of  sub- 
stantial progress ;  so  in  the  number  of  acres  of 
tillage  land,  there  being  much  less  in  quantity, 
while  the  qttalUy  of  that  improved  yields  a  larger 
product  than  the  whole  did,  leaving  a  large 
breadth  to  go  first  to  pasture  and  then  to  re-sup- 
ply the  fuel  and  timber  that  had  become  exhaust- 
ed. So  in  the  kinds  of  products  harvested,  es- 
pecially in  the  substitution  of  rich  and  nutritious 
grasses  and  succulent  roots  for  winter  fodders 
instead  of  the  coarse  and  innutritions  meadow 
grasses  which  were  once  relied  upon  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  hay  crr»p.     So  in  reclaiTning, 
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Bubsoiling,  draining,  and  an  improved,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  economical,  mode  of  feeding 
stock. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  reason, 
that  these  improvements  have  been  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  introduction  of  our  autumnal  exhi- 
bitions, discussions,  and  associations.  While 
they  have  excited  and  encouraged,  they  have 
afforded  the  means  of  comparison,  so  that  there 
has  been  a  constant  endeavor  to  imitate,  or  per- 
haps to  transcend  the  best  results  of  the  most 
successful. 

We  did  not,  however,  sit  down  to  write  an 
essay  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
these  festivals,  and  will  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  those  which  have  just  transpired.  They 
have  been  numerous,  and  our  account  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief  of  each. 

The  first  that  occurred,  at  Lowell,  we  gave  an 
account  of  last  week.  The  next  in  order  was 
that  of 

THE  MIDDLESEX  SOUTH  SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  was  held  at  Framingham,  and 
was  a  successful  one  in  all  respects.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  society  is  James  W.  Clark,  Esq. 
Address  by  Ex-Gov.  Washburn,  upon  the  "!>«- 
ties  of  the  Farmer,*^  which  he  very  happily  set 
forth  and  illustrated.  He  said  that  in  no  part  of 
the  universe  did  the  farmer  stand  in  a  more  favored 
position  than  in  Massachusetts.  We  had  a  fickle 
climate  and  a  hardy  soil,  yet  there  was  health  in 
our  rough  winds,  and  a  market  awaits  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.  In  concluding,  he  said  that 
the  character,  importance  and  history  of  our 
people  depended  upon  their  successful  applica- 
tion of  free  labor  upon  sea  and  land. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  at  the  dinner  table 
by  Messrs,  Train,  Washburn,  Brastow,  Wil- 
son, Marvin,  of  Florida,  Knapp,  T.  Starr 
Kino,  White,  of  Lowell,  and  Sanger,  of  Dover. 
The  next,  on  the  22d  and  23d,  was 

the  BRISTOL  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 


lent  quality.  There  was  also  a  fair  show  of 
horses,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  and  a  fine  pair 
of  mules,  who  plowed  and  hauled  a  drag  load  of 
stones  with  decided  ability.  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher, 
of  Fitchburg,  is  the  President.  No  regular  ad- 
dress. At  the  dinner-table  remarks  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Brown,  Flint,  Brooks,  Bailey  and 

llLDEN. 

the  LEOMINSTER  FARMERS'  AND  MECHANICS' 

association 

held  its  Seventh  Annual  Show  at  Leominster 
on  the  22d,  and  as  usual,  they  made  a  fine  dis- 
play ;  had  a  good  display  of  stock,  and  over  700 
dishes  of  apples  among  the  fruit.  Address  by 
Rev.  RuFUS  P.  Stebbins,  of  Woburn,  and  a 
practical  and  interesting  one  too.  The  Leomin- 
ster people  are  very  energetic,  and  get  up  a  show 
of  more  merit  than  those  of  some  of  the  county 
societies. 
The  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  the 

ESSEX  INSTITUTE 

took  place  at  Salem  on  Wednesday,  22d,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  best  ever  given  by  the  Institute. 
They  excel  in  fruits  and  flowers. 

THE  NEWTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  President,  had  an  exhibition  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  21st  and  22d, 
and  made  an  excellent  display  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  works  of  art.  Upwards 
of  60  became  members.  It  closed  with  a  banquet 
in  the  evening. 

THE  GROTON  FARMERS'  CLUB 

held  their  exhibition  on  the  24th ;  the  weather 
was  propitious,  the  attendance  large,  and  most 
of  the  departments  of  the  farm  were  well  repre- 
sented. Address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Babbidge,  of  Pep- 
perell. 

Our  friends  in  New  Hampshire  have  also  been 
"mustering." 

THE  ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY  FAIR 


^              ,                ,  ,    .       , .          « held  Its  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  at  Exet^,  on 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  objeots  of  w^«««^o«     tk-  ^;.,.i»«.  ^f  -♦««!,  -.      i 

^^        1.-U-X'           !•    J  ^     iwT              -A           I  Wednesday.    The  display  of  stock  was  large; 

the  exhibition  realized.  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee^i,^*  ^f  ft.„;fo  «.«;«.  «/^•«  *,«    .,«♦  ^«„-i  ♦    ?^, 

.    .            .^.         /«  mi                              1     I  tnat  ot  truits,  grains,  com,  &c.,  not  equal  to  lor- 

is  Its  presiding  officer.    There  was  no  regular '^,  ,_^,„  „««^«j: ♦    *i.  -*  ajj 

*ji,^        ..^,.  ^y             y              mer  years,  according  to  the  reporters.    Address, 


Address,  but  at  the  dinner  table  remarks  were 
made  by  Messrs.  T.  D.  Elliot,  Charles  G. 
DaVIS,  £.  H.  Brigham,  and  others.  The  stock 
exhibited  comprised    about  150   head,  mostly 


by  Prof.  J.  Q.  Hoyt,  and  as  was  expected,  a 
capital  one — he  does  nothing  in  a  mediocre  way. 
The  town  teams  were  very  fine,  and  so  were  the 
girls  that  rode  in  the  tastefully  trimmed  wagons 


grade  cattle,  and  a  few  South  Down  and  Native  ?l  .^  ^^„  ^.*„«  u^  *u^  *^~  4^«w,-     -ar^  — -. 
?..  m»         1 .1...  1   ,      .  ,     ,     "^^  were  drawn  by  the  town  teams.     We  are 

Sheep.    The  exhibition  was  attended  with  the 

usual  plowing,  drawing,  &c. 

the  WORCESTER  NORTH  SOCIETY 


held  its  Show  at  Fitchburg,  on  the  24th.  The 
morning  was  drizzly  and  cool,  but  the  plowing 
and  drawing,  and  all  things  else  went  on  with 
spirit  and  regularity.  There  were  304  head  of 
cattle  present,  and  among  them  many  of  excel- 


sorry  to  see  that  "escort  duty  was  performed  by 
the  Exeter  Guards,  numbering  forly-qne  gunsJ* 
Our  mission  is  a  peaceful  one,  we  have  no  need 
of  guns — ^the  town  teams,  and  the  healthy  girls 
in  the  wagons  decorated  with  their  own  hands, 
was  an  escort  a  thousand  times  more  appropriate 
and  beautiful  than  as  many  guns  as  were  lost  at 
the  siege  of  SevastopoL    Let  the  military  reap 
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its  glory  on  its  own  field,  and  firemen  on  theirs. 
It  would  be  no  more  ridiculous  for  us  to  escort 
the  military  to  a  sham  fight  with  hoes,  scythes, 
pitchforks,  mowing  machines  and  potato-dig- 
gers, than  for  them  to  escort  Pomona  and  Ceres 
to  their  festival  halls  with  cocked  hats  and  guns! 
We  can  only  keep  these  exhibitions  pure  and 
useful  by  rejecting  all  meretricious  display,  and 
by  confining  them  to  the  specific  objects  for 
which  they  were  established. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  RIYEB  TALLY  FAIR 

was  held  at  Charlestown,  on  the  21st,  22d  and 
23d,  and,  we  understand,  was  a  decided  success. 
Henby  Hubbard,  Esq.,  President  Hon.  Caleb 
CusHiNG  was  expected  to  deliver  the  Address, 
but  was  prevented  in  consequence  of  sickness. 
We  have  a  spirited  account  of  this  Exhibition  by 
a  lady  who  was  present,  which  we  shall  give  next 
week. 

the  MAINE  STATE  FAIR 

commenced  on  the  21st,  and  was  continued  three 
days,  at  Augusta;  the  papers  give  glowing  ac- 
*  counts  of  its  inception  and  progress.  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  gave  the  Ad- 
dress, which  is  also  spoken  of  in  high  terms ; 
the  portions  of  it  which  we  have  seen  we  like. 
Some  practices  were  introduced  into  the  exhi- 
bition which  will  prove  the  entering  wedges  of 
its  destruction  if  they  are  continued.  We  de- 
precate that  course  of  management  which  seems 
to  imply  a  doubt  of  success,  unless  other  matters 
are  introduced  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  association.  If  we  need  riding 
schools,  or  any  other  useful  accomplishment,  let 
us  have  them  in  their  own  proper  time  and 
places,  and  let  them  stand  or  fall  on  their  own 
merits,  and  not  divert  the  attention  of  gathered 
mul'itudes  from  the  legitimate  object  of  an  ex- 
hibition. It  is  a  distrust  of  the  power  of  those 
associations  which  may  have  a  disastrous  result, 
— it  has  already  proved  so  in  several  instances. 


BX7TTXB  MAKING. 


"Cftn  we  make  more  Batter  by  churning  all  the  Hilk  than  (he 
Cream  only?'* 

Most  assuredly  we  can.  Almost  every  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  butter-makinff  in  hot 
weather  knows  that  before  the  cream  all  rises  the 
milk  will  be  loppered,  and  sometimes  it  is  found 
mouldy.  How,  in  this  case,  are  we  to  get  all  the 
butter  that  is  in  the  milk,  unless  we  chtgm  milk, 
cream  and  all  P  One  of  my  neighbors  churns  his 
milk  and  cream  all  together,  and  after  the  but- 
termilk has  stood  awhile  he  churns  it  over  again, 
and  finds  enough  butter  in  the  buttermilk  to  sup- 
ply his  family  with  what  they  want  to  eat  If 
you  could  compel  the  cream  to  rise  all  up  before 
the  milk  is  loppered,  you  could  then  get  nearly 
all  the  cream  of  the  milk,  so  as  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  butter  by  churning  ihe  cream  only. — A. 
L.  Smith,  in  Oenesee  Farmer, 


JPbr  the  New  Sngland  Pk 

UCTTBB  FBOM  THE  SANDWICH 
IBIjANDS. 

EonoMu,  July  12,  1858. 

Joel  Nourse,  Eso.  : — Dear  Sir, — I  find  in  the 
May  number  of  your  very  valuable  journal,  some 
quotations  from  letters  to  my  brother,  which  were 
not  designed  for  publication,  and  were  not  written 
in  a  manner  to  ^ive  a  correct  idea  of  gardening 
or  farming  in  this  tropical  land ;  a  little  explana- 
tion, then,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  sugar  cane 
seed ;  it  came  to  hand  in  as  fine  condition  as 
could  be  wished,  and  was  very  perfect  seed.  I 
planted  all  the  ground  I  had  to  spare,  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  acre,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1857. 
It  grew  finely,  and  reached  a  height  of  11  feet, 
on  an  average,  and  produced  a  heavy  crop  of 
seed.  Before  the  seed  was  fully  grown,  I  cut  a 
part  of  the  crop  for  my  cow  and  horse,  and 
weighed  it  for  experiment ;  the  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  11]  tons  to  the  acre,  of  green  fodder ;  the 
second  crop  was  larger,  and  the  third  crop  was 
double  the  first.  I  cut  six  crops  of  fodder  dor* 
ing  the  year,  from  the  same  planting,  and  seven 
crops  on  a  part  of  the  ground.  I  supposed  I 
should  have  to  dig  it  up  on  account  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  but  having  manured  the 
ground  between  the  rows  (it  is  planted  in  drills 
3  feet  apart),  it  still  produces  a  good  crop.  I  am 
now  cutting  the  eighth  crop,  15  montns  from 
planting.  I  have  planted  more  since,  as  I  think 
It  the  very  best  crop  for  green  fodder  that  I  ever 
saw. 

In  regard  to  the  sugar  cane  of  the  Islands,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  "three  tons  of  sugar 
to  the  acre''  is  an  average  crop,  although  .that 
has  been  produced  on  some  very  rich  spots.  One 
and  a  half  tons  is  a  good  average  here,  and  two 
tons  to  the  acre  for  a  field  is  considered  a  re- 
markably fine  crop.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  a 
little  of  our  A.  1,  Island  sugar ;  it  is  the  finest  I 
ever  saw.  It  is  of  the  lightest  straw  colore  and 
every  minute  particle  is  a  beautiful  crystal.  This 
sugar,  when  shipped  to  San  Francisco  this  sea- 
son, netted  the  owners  lOi  cents  per  pound. 
Several  new  plantations  have  been  commenced 
this  year.  A  careful  calculation  made  by  two  of 
our  practical  planters,  based  upon  the  experience 
of  several  years  past,  gives  a  net  profit  of  about 
33  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  $50,000  in- 
vested in  a  well  managed  sugar  plantation  on 
these  Islands.  There  are  many  good  locations 
for  plantations,  but  capital  is  wanting  to  develope 
the  wealth  of  the  soil. 

My  sweet  potatoes,  alluded  to  in  your  extracts, 
save  me  over  40  barrels  for  a  second  crop,  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  100  barrels,  or  300  barrels 
to  an  acre  for  one  year — about  one-third  of  the 
vines  remain  for  a  third  crop  from  the  same  plant- 
ing, and  are  doing  well.  I  have  three  varieties 
of  the  sweet  potato,  in  separate  patches,  on  a  new 
piece  of  ground,  which  attract  much  attention  on 
account  of  their  luxuriant  growth,  and  from  ex- 
amination of  some  hills,  I  anticipate  a  splendid 

I  have  two  kinds  of  millet,  now  ripe,  yielding 
very  heavy  crops — the  Chinese  and  the  Egyptian, 
so  called  here — the  former  a  round,  white  seed, 
and  the  latter  the  shape  of  maize,  and  deep  yel- 
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low  color.  Both  are  excellent  feed  for  fowls. 
I  can  raise  almost  every  kind  of  garden  vegeta- 
ble upon  my  ground :  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in 
obtaining  go^  seed.  That  which  you  sent  me  a 
year  ago  was  the  best  I  ever  had,  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle seed  failed  to  germinate.  Most  of  the  seeds 
which  we  get  from  California  are  of  the  poorest 
quality,  and  almost  as  costly  as  the  gold  dug  from 
uieir  sands  and  rocks. 

Finally,  I  must  tell  you  that  gardening  and 
farming  generally,  at  the  Islands,  are  in  rather  a 
primitive  state ;  it  is  but  recently  that  much  at- 
tention has  been  turned  in  that  direction.  The 
BoUs  of  different  localities,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions,  have  nevei  been  analyzed,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  guess  what  elements  are 
wanting  for  our  differentplants  and  fruits.  I  have 
30  or  40  fruit  trees  from  Cfalifornia,  mostly  peach- 
es, which  grow  well,  but  do  not  bear,  the  joung 
fruit  dropping  soon  after  the  blossom,  while  the 
peach  from  the  seed  bears  well.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  The  mango  is  a  favorite  fruit  here,  and 
it  grows  luxurianUy  in  rich,  warm  localities. 
Most  tropical  fruits,  I  doubt  not,  would  do  well 
here,  and  very  many  of  the  fruits  and  berries  of 
the  temperate  zone,  did  we  know  how  to  culti- 
vate them ;  as  we  have  every  variety  of  climate, 
from  the  torrid  level  of  the  sea  to  the  region^  of 
frost  and  snow,  upon  our  magnificent  mountains. 
But  let  me  not  be  further  tedious  to  you.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  write  something  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  excellent  paper,  whicn  many  of  us  read 
with  great  interest. 

Very  truly,  J.  Fullek. 


For  Ui€  New  England  Farmer. 

"IS  CHABCOAXi  TiTABIiB  TO  SPONTAJSTS- 
OU8  OOMBUSTIOW  P" 

Mb.  Editok  : — I  quote  the  caption  of  a  para- 
graph in  vour  paper  of  18th  inst,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  your  general  invitation  for  some  one 
to  investigate  the  matter,  I  give  you  the  results 
of  some  experiments  which  1  made  many  years 
ago,  and  communicated  to  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  several  other 
scientific  associations. 

The  theory  your  article  allndes  to  is  probably 
incorrect,  as  to  moisture  setting  charcoal  on  flre. 
That  hypothesis  is  probably  founded  upon  the 
idea,  tbiat  charcoal  made  at  a  hiffh  temperature  is 
liable  to  have  particles  of  reduced  potassium 
mingled  with  it,  the  potassium  coming  from  the 
reduction  of  the  potash  of  the  wood. 

Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  charcoal  made  at  low 
temperatures  is  most  liable  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, or  rather  ignition  at  low  temperatures. 
The  red-brown  charcoal,  made  from  300  to  600** 
Fahrenheit,  is  of  this  kind,  and  no  reduction  of 
potassium  could  take  place  at  such  temperatures. 
Indeed,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  metallic 
potassium  exists  in  any  charcoal. 

The  true  theory  of  ignition  of  moist  charcoal 
in  drying  is  this.  The  cells  of  the  coal  are  filled 
with  water.  Heat  expels  the  water  as  vapor,  and 
the  air  rushes  in  and  oxygen  is  rapidly  condensed, 
producing  great  heat,  just  as  takes  place  in  pla- 
tinum sponge  over  the  hydrogen  jet.  Even  char- 
coal, that  has  not  been  wet,  but  has  just  been  made 
and  extinguished,  is  liable  to  re-ignite,  since  the 


extrication  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  wood, 
and  the  discharge  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen, 
leaves  the  cells  empty,  and  air  rushes  in  to  supply 
the  vacuum,  and  condensing  gives  out  much  heat. 
"A  fragment  of  recently  burned  charcoal,  of  con- 
venient size  to  be  introduced  under  a  small  air- 
jar,  over  the  mercurial  cistern,  will  soon  take  up 
many  times  its  own  volume  of  air,  as  will  appear 
by  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  air-jar.  In  this 
case  it  absorbs  more  oxygen  than  nitrogen,  the 
residual  air  having  only  ei^ht  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen in  it."  ("Silliman's  Principles  of  Chemistry, 
page  219.  PhiU  Ed.,  1652.")  The  same  author 
observes  that  recently  prepared  boxwood  charcoal 
absorbs  9J  times  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  li  times  its  bulk  of  nitrogen. 

I  have  found  that  the  light  porous  varieties  of 
charcoal,  which  has  been  saturated  with  moisture, 
were  very  liable  to  take  fire  when  dried,  even  at  a 
temperature  somewhat  below  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, 212^  Fahrenheit.  The  greater  combustibility 
of  these  light  spongy  charcoals,  is  partly  owing  to 
their  being  poor  conductors  of  heat,  so  that  it  is 
not  readily  dissipated  by  conduction,  and  hence 
the  heat  rapidly  accumulates,  as  the  oxygen  con- 
denses in  the  pores  or  cells. 

Many  years  ago  I  made  my  first  experiments 
on  this  subject,  and  have  since  frequently  repeat* 
ed  them,  or  made  observations  confirming  tnose 
I  had  before  performed. 

The  first  experiment  was  this :  I  took  a  piece 
of  wet,  porous  charcoal  from  my  laboratory  cel- 
lar, and  attempted  to  dry  it  on  the  top  of  a  stove- 
drum,  on  whicii  had  stood  and  was  still  there, 
and  at  the  temperature  of  the  stove,  a  jar  of 
water.  The  charcoal  was  laid  close  to  the  water- 
jar,  and  received  no  more  heat  than  that.  Soon 
as  the  charcoal  became  dry,  it  took  fire,  and  yet 
the  water  was  not  boiling  hot  and  had  not  boiled. 
The  charcoal  was  so  tho)roughiy  on  fire  that  it 
could  not  be  extinguished  by  placing  it  on  a  cold 
marble  table,  but  continued  to  burn  until  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  In  this  case,  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  had  penetrated  into  all  the  cells  of  the 
charcoal,  and  it  was  on  fire  all  through. 

The  next  experiment  I  made  was  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  when  giving  some  lectures  on  chemistry 
and  geology. 

I  had  occasion  to  render  some  gunpowder  and 
pulverized  charcoal  very  dry,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose spread  the  gunpowder  on  the  top  of  a  stove- 
drum,  and  placed  a  package  of  charcoal,  done  up 
tightly  in  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  on  the  same 
stove,  on  top  of  the  gunpowder.  When  I  thought 
it  dry  enough,  I  took  the  paper  package  of  char- 
cod  from  the  stove,  and  placed  it  on  a  table ;  on 
opening  the  paper,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  I 
found  ul  the  charcoal  had  taken  fire.  The  gun- 
powder still  remained  safely  on  the  stove,  and 
the  pan  of  water  on  it  was  not  boiling  hot. 

Tne  first  cited  experiment  I  have  thrice  re- 
peated with  success,  employing  common  pine 
charcoal,  taken  from  my  cellar. 

Hence  you  see  that  the  precautions  taken  by 
your  manufacturing  friend  are  well  grounded 
and  wise.  It  would  be  well  if  builders,  carpen- 
ters and  masons  were  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
readiness  of  wood  and  charcoEd  produced  |at  low 
temperatures  to  take  fire,  for  then  they  would  be 
more  careful  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wood- 
work near  chimneys  and  stove-pipes,  and  would 
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take  more  precautions  against  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  air  from  small  air-chambers  to  house- 
warming  furnaces.  Hot  air  will  char  ^ood,  and 
will  set  cotton  and  linen  cloth  on  fire,  as  readily 
almost  as  flame  itself,  if  the  temperature  is  al- 
lowed to  run  as  high  as  it  frequently  does,  in  ur 
from  a  small  hot-air  chamber.  A  large  Yolume 
of  moderately  heated  air  is  far  safer  and  whole- 
somer  than  almost  red-hot  air  from  a  furnace. 
Woodwork,  near  chimneys  of  old  houses,  is  often 
found  to  be  charred,  and  I  have  frequently  seen 
it  in  the  state  of  very  combustible  charcoal,  on 
taking  off  old  hearths.  It  seemed  wonderful  that 
the  houses  had  not  been  burned.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  a  red  heat  is  necessary  to  set 
wood  on  fire.  Instances  are  known  of  shavings 
nacked  around  a  steam  escape-pipe,  being  set  on 
nre  by  the  heat  of  steam  under  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  viz.,  212^  Fahrenheit. 

A  drying-room  in  a  chemical  establishment 
was  set  on  fire  by  air  at  240^  and  in  drying  pig- 
ments. 

A  flouring  mill  was  set  on  fire  by  the  heat  of  a 
com-drring  kiln,  at  a  temperature  below  300^ 
Fahrenneit,  and  lastly  strips  of  painted  carpet, 
packed  in  a  barrel  and  placed  in  a  garret,  took 
fire  at  the  ordinary  temperature  produced  by  the 
sun's  rays,  and  tuimentme  chips  placed  in  a  bar- 
rel, in  a  yard  to  a  drug  store,  took  fire  spontane- 
ously. Chables  T.  Jackson. 

Boston,  Sept.  8, 18d8. 


FASTUBISra  IN  THE  HIGHWATS. 

The  grass  which  grows  in  the  road  on  which  a 
man's  land  lies,  is  as  much  his  as  the  fruit  or 
shade  trees  standing  there.  All  the  public  owns 
In  the  highway  is  uie  right  of  passing  over  it ; 
and  even  the  town  authorities  can  take  no  more 
of  the  earth  from  it,  or  anything  else,  than  is 
necessarv  for  making  the  passages  safe  and  con- 
venient lor  travellers.  Horses  and  cattle,  there- 
fore, that  run  at  large  and  feed  by  the  roadsides, 
are,  in  fact,  just  as  much  taking  what  belongs  to 
the  person  over  whose  land  the  road  runs,  as  a 
man  is  stealing  his  property  who  should  cut 
down  and  cart  off  the  apjple  trees  or  shade  trees 
that  stand  in  front  of  his  house.  But  this  is  a 
small  item  in  the  objections  that  lie  against  pas- 
turing in  the  highways.  It  obliges  every  man  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  high,  strong 
fence,  which  he  oueht  not  to  be  required  to  keep 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  "long  pasture"  for  his 
neighbors.  In  France  there  are  no  fences  on  the 
roads.  All  the  fences  there  on  any  farms,  are 
ihose  around  the  pasture  grounds.  So  in  some 
other  European  nations.  Indeed,  we  know  some 
of  our  own  towns  in  Maine,  where  the  citizens 
have  voted  not  to  allow  cattle  to  run  at  large ; 
ind  the  law  is  so  well  observed,  that  whole  farms 
go  unfenced  by  the  roadsides.  This  is  a  great 
saving,  and  one  to  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
be  lawfully  entitled.  The  law  ought  to  be  as  good 
x  protector  of  a  man's  rights  as  cedar  posts  or 
9tone  walls.  Or  if  allowed  to  get  their  living  for 
•heir  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  out  of  the 
lighways,  they  are  bound  to  keep  a  shepherd 
vith  them  all  the  time,  for  really,  in  law,  no  man| 
>  obliged  to  keep  a  rod  of  fence  between  his 
ornfield  and  the  road. 
If  one  man  may  pasture  his  cows  in  the  road, 


all  have  an  equal  right  to  do  the  same;  and 
when  droves  of  cattle  are  all  the  season  roaming 
about  the  streets  and  public  ways,  they  are  not 
only  oftentimes  a  nuisance  in  the  way  of  enter- 
ing open  gates,  and  breaking  down  fences,  but 
are  sometimes  dangerous  to  persons  by  their  ill 
tempers  and  vicious  habits.  A  man  cannot  al- 
ways have  watch  of  his  gate  or  bars  to  see  that 
they  are  every  moment  dosed  against  the  ingress 
of  bold  and  breachy  animals.  The  evils,  there- 
fore, to  a  patient  and  suffering  public,  from  the 
too  common  practice  of  pasturing  in  the  high- 
ways, are  very  great,  and  should  be  corrected 
either  by  the  good  sense  of  the  community  or  by 
the  force  of  law.  Even  the  owners  of  such  cattle 
themselves  run  a  risk  which  more  than  overbal- 
ances what  they  gain  by  this  theft  upon  the  pub- 
lic— the  risk  of  impounding  fee8,of  oills  of  aam- 
age  to  the  enclosures  they  enter,  of  straying 
away  bejrond  reeovery  at  m^ht,  of  beine  stoned 
and  maimed  by  vexed  neighbors  and  tmruly 
boys,  and  of  being  dogged  by  a  maddened  ca- 
nine race.  We  had  ratner  buy  our  milk  at  ten 
cents  per  quart,  and  our  butter  at  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  than  ^to  purchase  and  own  a  cow  and 
take  all  the  risks  and  censures  of  pasturing  in 
in  the  highways. — Bural  Intelligencer. 

Remabes.— Friend  Dbew  has  graphically  de- 
picted some  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  taming 
stock  loose  into  the  highways, — but  the  greatest 
among  them  all  he  has  not  yet  adverted  to— and 
that  is  the  great  danger  of  misunderstandings^ 
quarrels  and  litigation,  growing  out  of  the  forays 
which  cattle  make  upon  property  where  they  do 
not  belong. 

Every  man  is  bound  by  principles  of  morality 
and  kindness  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  and  when 
he  permits  his  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  or  dog,  to 
endanger  his  property,  or  the  persons  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  opens  the  way  for  harsh  feelings,  for 
quarrels,  and  perhaps  for  litigation  which  may 
be  continued  for  several  years,  and  which  may 
end  in  such  expenditures  as  to  drive  one  or  both 
from  the  possession  of  the  &rm!  We  have 
known  such  instances. 

It  is  scarcely  less  than  a  crime,  then,  for  a 
farmer  to  allow  any  of  his  stock  to  trespass  upon 
the  property  of  another.  Accidents  will  occur, 
where  stock  will  break  a  fence  and  get  out,  but 
these  are  exceptions,  and  even  if  they  do  consid- 
erable damage,  the  matter  is  easily  overlooked. 

We  look  upon  that  man  as  a  bad  neighbor, 
who  permits  his  stock  of  any  kind — and  espe- 
cially hie  dogs — to  injure  or  give  anxiety  to  those 
around  him. 

APFIiBS  AS  FOOD. 

The  working  people  in  cities  do  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  regard  apples  as  food,  but  merely 
as  a  luxury ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  our 
foreign  population.  But  apples  are  not  estimated 
according  to  their  real  value  as  an  article  of 
food ;  they  hold  a  low  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
most  persons  in  comparison  with  potatoes,  so  far 
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a«  it  relates  to  their  nutritive  qualities,  whereas 
the  best  qualities  of  apples  are  perhaps  superior. 
In  Cornwall,  England,  the  peasantry  consider 
ripe  mellow  apples  superior  to  potatoes  as  food, 
and  nearly  equal  to  wheaten  bread.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  the  laboring  people  eat  sliced 
apples  with  their  daily  bread,  and  make  a  hearty, 
healthy  meal  of  them.  The  finest  apples  in  the 
world  are  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
working  people  in  our  cities  would  do  well  to  use 
more  of  them  for  food,  especially  during  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons,  when  thev  can  be  obtained 
cheap.  We  hope  yet  to  be  aole  to  eat  apples 
during  the  midst  of  summer  (at  fair  and  reason- 
able prices,)  as  sweet  in  flavor  and  rich  in  nutri- 
ment as  when  plucked  from  the  tree.  Much  at- 
tention is  now  directed  to  their  perfect  preserva- 
tion during  the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 


BZTBACTB  AND  BEFIiIBS. 
A  LARGE  CALF. 

Mr.  £.  Johnson,  of  this  place,  has  %  heifer  calf 
that  is  just  eighteen  weeks  old,  which  weighs  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  calf  is  of  the 
Devon  breed,  of  a  deep  cherry  red  color,  and 
well  marked  for  a  cow.  Its  weight,  when  four 
weeks  old,  was  196  pounds ;  when  four  months 
it  weighed  four  hundred  pounds.  The  girt  of 
the  calf  now  is  four  feet  and  six  inches.  Tlie  feed 
of  the  calf  has  consisted  of  the  milk  of  one  cow 
and  what  hay  she  would  eat ;  no  meal  or  any  other 
grain  having  been  given  her. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  our  most  thorough  far- 
mers, and  raises  some  good  stock,  as  the  above 
will  testify.  H.  Q.  Palmer. 

Lebanon,  Cann.^  Sept.  14,  18$8. 

PLOWING  OLD  PASTURES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  inquire  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  if  it 
will  do  to  plow  old  pastures  in  August,  and  seed 
down,  without  fencing  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
treading  it  up.  Last  year  I  tried  a  small  piece 
of  winter  wheat  and  it  yielded  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  have  now  three  acres  which  look  well. 
Ought  it  to  be  fed  down  any  ?  Would  it  be  a 
good  plan  to  roll  it  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  in 
the  spring?  Maple. 

East  Hardwick,  Vi.,  Sept.  7,  1858. 

REPLY. 

It  will  unquestionably  work  well  to  plow  old 
pastures  in  August  and  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber) and  seed  Uie  land  to  grass,  without  fencing 
the  cattle  from  it.  Such  has  been  my  own  prac- 
tice, and  that  of  other  persons  whose  improve- 
ments of  pasture  lands  I  have  observed.  Some 
advantage  would  perhaps  be  gained  by  keeping 
the  cattle  off  for  one  year  after  seeding  anew,  but 
by  no  means  enough  to  pay  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  fencing.  After  plowing  the  land  as  well 
as  possible,  harrow  it  thoroughly,  and  then  sow 
the  grass  seeds  thickly,  covering  them  with  simp- 
ly a  Dush,  or  a  heavy  roller,  the  roller,  however, 
being  best,  unless  the  land  is  moist  and  heavy. 
I  should  not  feed  down  the  winter  wheat.  If  the 
land  is  %i\7  and  compact,  and  liable  to  heave  by 
freezing  and  thawing,  then  it  would  be  well  to 


roll  it  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  snow  is  off  in 
the  spring.  But  if  it  is  a  friable,  sandy  or  loamy 
soil,  rolling  will  not  be  necessary.  Ten  to  twen- 
ty or  more  bushels  of  unleached  ashes  sown  on 
each  acre  of  the  wheat  next  spring,  will  cause  it 
to  tiller  out  well  from  the  root,  improve  the  crop, 
and  pay  you  well.  If  the  land  is  to  be  stocked 
with  grass  seeds,  the  ashes  will  also  insure  a  good 
catch  of  grass.  F.  Holbrook. 

Sept.  20,  1858.  _ 

A  PUMP  FOR  a  deep  WELL. 

In  a  late  Farmer,  I  notice  a  correspondent  in- 
quires for  the  best  pump  for  a  deep  well.  Hav- 
ing some  experience  with  pumps,  I  will  give 
"C.  W."  my  opinion. 

Having  recently  and  quite  thoroughly  exam- 
ined ''Jeffrey* 8  Patent  Ball  Valve  Pump/'  I  think 
I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  has  claims  to 
preference  over  all  others.  It  works  easy  and 
rast,  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  must  be 
very  durable.  Moreover,  it  is  in  itself  an  effi- 
cient fire-engine,  capable  of  throwing  water  rap- 
idly on  to  the  roofs  of  two-story  buildings,  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  feet  of  hose.  This  latter  consid- 
eration gives  this  pump  very  great  importance,  as 
by  its  adoption  the  risk  of  loss  by  nre  is  very 
much  diminished. 

Were  I  the  owner  of  "C.  W.'s"  32  feet  well,  I 
should  not  attempt  to  draw  water  with  a  chain- 
pump,  if  I  could  procure  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned. £.  Inghax. 

Springfidd,  F2.,  Sept.  6. 

SOWING  BUCKTHORN  SEED. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  the  berries  of  the 
buckthorn  are  to  be  prepared  for  sowing,  and 
when  to  be  sowed,  and  oblige 

Derry,  N.  H.,  1858.  A  Subscriber* 

Remarks. —  The  following  is  Mr.  J.  F.  C. 
Hyde's  plan,  as  communicated  to  us  in  1853.  See 
Monthly  Farmer  for  1853,  page  226,  for  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "Live  Fences." 

''I  take  my  seed  after  it  is  washed  free  from 
the  pulp,  and  mix  it  with  sand  and  loam,  about 
half  of  each,  using  enough  to  prevent  the  seed 
from  heating;  after  having  thus  mixed  them, 
put  them  into  a  tub  or  box,  and  place  them  away 
in  the  barn-cellar  or  some  such  place,  looking 
out  that  the  mice  don't  ^et  at,  or  water  run  in, 
to  rot  them.  In  the  spring,  prepare  the  ^ound 
by  first  spreading  on  manure,  then  plow  it  well, 
that  it  maybe  weU  pulverized,  after  wnich  strike  a 
shallow  furrow  ana  manure  again  slightly  in  the 
drills,  mixing  it  up  with  the  soil,  and  then  sow 
the  seed  as  peas  are  sown,  not  too  thick,  for  the 
plants  will  not  grow  so  stout ;  this  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work  well.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds." 

A  sprained  colt. 

Can  any  one  tell  me,  through  your  paper,  a 
remedy  for  a  sprain  caused  by  slipping  on  ice  ? 
The  swellinff  lies  on  the  fore  foot,  naif  way  be- 
tween the  hoof  and  joint,  rather  uneven  and 
somewhat  callous.  I  shall  try  an  oil  made  from 
angle  worms,  which  is  very  powerful,  and  has 
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been  known  to  remove  callous  bunches  as  hard 

as  bone.    I  will  report  if  successful  in  this  case. 

Hill,  N.  H.,  Sept,  1858.      N.  F.  Morbill. 


lOBW  WAT  OF  PATINQ  A  BUB8CBIP- 

TION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lagrange  Whig  gives 
the  following  amusing  account  of  the  way  a 
farmer  was  taueht  how  cheaply  he  could  take  the 
papers.  The  lesson  is  worth  pondering  by  a 
good  many  men  "we  wot  of." 

"You  have  hens  at  home,  of  course.  Well,  I 
will  send  you  my  paper  one  year,  for  the  proceeds 
of  a  single  hen  for  one  season ;  merely  the  pro- 
ceeds.   It  seems  trifling,  preposterous,  to  imag- 


and  appealed  to  me  as  a  witness  to  the  afiair. 

The  farmer  went  off,  apparently  much  elate 
with  his  conquest ;  the  editor  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Time  rolled  around,  and  the  world  revolved  on 
its  axis,  and  the  sun  moved  in  its  orbit  as  it  for- 
merly did ;  the  farmer  received  his  P&per  regu- 
larly, and  regaled  himself  with  the  mrormation 
from  it,  and  said  "he  was  surprised  at  the  pro- 
gress of  himself  and  family  in  general  informa- 
tion." 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  September,  I  hap- 
pened up  again  in  the  office,  when  who  should 
enter  but  our  old  friend.  Farmer  B. 

"How  do  YOU  do,  Mr.  B.  ?"  said  the  editor,  ex- 
tending his  nand,and  his  countenance  lit  up  with 
a  bland  smile ;  take  a  chair,  sir,  and  be  seated ; 
fine  weather  we  have.'' 

"Yes,  sir,  quite  fine,  indeed,"  he  answered,  and 
then  a  short  silence  ensued,  during  which  our 
friend  B.  hitched  his  chair  backward  and  forward, 
twirled  his  thumbs  abstractedly,  and  spit  pro- 
fusely. Starting  up  quickly,  he  said,  adcuessing 
the  editor,  "Mr.  D.,  I  have  brought  you  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  hen." 

It  was  amusing  to  see  the  peculiar  expression 
of  the  editor,  as  he  followed  the  farmer  down  to 
the  wagon.  I  could  hardly  keep  my  risibles 
down. 

When  at  the  wagon,  the  farmer  commenced 
handing  over  to  the  editor  the  products  of  the 
hen,  which,  on  being  counted,  amounted  to  eigh- 
teen pullets,  worth  a  shilling  each,  and  a  number 
of  dozen  of  eggs,  making  m  the  aggregate,  at 
the  least  calculation,  $2.^0 — more  than  the  price 
of  the  paper. 

"No  need,"  said  he,  "of  men  not  taking  a  fam- 
ily newspaper,  and  paying  for  it,  too.  I  don't 
miss  this  from  the  roost,  and  yet  I  have  paid  for 
a  year's  subscription,  and  over.  All  folly,  sir ; 
there  is  no  man  but  can  take  a  newspaper ;  it's 
charity,  you  know,  commences  at  home.'' 

"But,'' resumed  the  editor,  "I  will  pay  for  what 
is  over  the  subscription.  I  did  not  intend  this 
as  a  means  of  profit,  but  rather  to  convince  you. 
I  will  pay  for — " 

"Not  fibic  of  it,  sir;  a  bargain  is  a  bargain, 
and  I  am  already  paid,  sir---doubly  paid,  sir. 
And  whenever  a  neighbor  makes  the  complaint 
I  did,  I  will  relate  to  him  the  hen  story.  Uood- 
day,  gentlemen." 


HOW  TO  MANUBB  TB1B3B8  IN  OBA8B 

IdLND. 

Very  few  persons  manure  trees  growing  in  sod 
or  grass  lana,  in  a  judicious  or  economical  man- 
ner. The  general  practice  is  to  dig  the  manure 
in,  within  a  diameter  of  six  feet,  having  the  body 
for  the  centre.  The  tree  takes  its  food  from  the 
young  rootlets,  whose  mouths  extend  just  as  far 
on  every  side,  as  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  hence, 
this  manure  applied  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree, 
is  not  where  tne  roots  take  it  up ;  and,  of  course, 
but  little  of  its  value  is  absorbed  by  the  tree.  If 
you  doubt  it,  iust  try  the  experiment  on  two 
trees.  Serve  the  one  as  above  named,  and  the 
other,  as  follows,  viz: — Mark  a  circle  around  the 
tree,  having  for  its  outline  the  exact  radius  form- 
ed by  the  overhanging  branches ;  dig  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  this  circle  a  trench  two  feet  wide,  and 
one  foot  deep ;  mix  well-rotted  manure  half  and 
half  with  the  best  of  the  soil,  or  the  earth  dug 
out  of  the  trench,  and  fill  the  trench  with  it ;  then 
replace  the  turf,  and  wheel  away  the  re^e,  or 
extra  earth;  rake  clean  and  smooth;  you  will 
have  a  jood  growth  of  tree ;  your  fruit  lam  and 
more  fair,  and  no  unsightly  or  unnatural  hillock 
or  mound  around  the  body  of  the  tree. 


J^ur  Ike  Nem  Bmgkmd  Ft 
MOWING  MACHINBS  B7  OXEN. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^I  observed  an  in<^iury  in  yomr 
paper  of  the  4th  inst.,  whether  "mowing  macninea 
can  be  worked  with  oxen ;  and  if  so,  which  ma- 
chine operates  in  that  way  the  best  P" 

I  beg  leave  to  reply — partly  in  confirmation 
of  your  own  answer — ^that  the  use  of  oxen  with 
these  machines  is,  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, very  common ;  though  horses  are  generallv 
preferred  where  they  may  be  conveniently  had. 
I  have  seen  the  Allen  machine  worked  by  oxen 
enough  to  convince  me,  that,  with  a  well  trained, 
stout  pair,  driven  by  a  careful  hand,  the  work 
may  be  performed  quite  as  easily  and  success- 
fully as  with  horses.  It  will,  of  course,  require 
two  persons  to  attend  to  the  work,  until  the  oxen 
have  become  accustomed  to  it ;  and  it  will  alwaya 
be  most  convenient  to  have  a  rider  on  the  seat. 
But,  after  a  little  practice,  a  well  trained  pair  of 
cattle  would  not  require  a  driver,  beside  the 
rider ;  any  more  than  they  would,  in  plowing,  re- 
quire a  driver  beside  the  plowman. 

Mowing  machines  are  fast  coming  into  use» 
where  the  land  is  free  from  rocks  and  much  grass 
is  to  be  cut.  They  are  found  to  save  labor  and 
wages ;  and  freauently,  much  risk  of  injury  to 
the  hay.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  and  asserted  by 
many,  that  the  mere  saving  of  hay  through  the 
use  of  a  machine,  has  been  sufficient,  in  their 
case,  to  nearly  or  quite  pay  the  expense  of  mow- 
ing. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  mowing  machines  in 
use  in  this  section,  I  know  of  none  equal,  in  all 
respects,  to  Allen's,  either  for  horses  or  oxen. 
And  similar  preference  is  given  to  it,  I  believe, 
in  other  places,  where  repeated  and  careful  trials 
have  been  made  to  test  its  comparative  merits 
with  other  machines.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  all  these  machines,  since  the  first 
use  of  them,  and  this  of  Allen's  has  been  brought 
fully  up  to  the  highest  measure  of  excellence  yet 
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diBOovered.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  improTe- 
meats  yet  to  be  made  in  all ;  and  the  inventor  of 
this  will  be  behind  none  in  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover and  adopt  them.  But,  as  the  machine  is 
now,  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  using  it,  be- 
cause he  has  only  oxen  to  employ  in  drawing  it. 
If  thev  are  well  trained,  and  he  is  a  careful  driver, 
he  will  desire  no  better  team,  and  be  satisfied 
that  his  work  is  done  more  economically  and 
better  than  it  could  have  been  by  hand  mowing. 

Now  that  I  am  writing,  let  me  suggest  the  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Editor,  whether  a  special  meeting  of 
our  County  Agricultural  Societies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  mowing  and  reaping  by  ma- 
chinery and  by  hand  labor,  mi^ht  not]  be  profit- 
able and  desirable.  Such  meetings  might  be  had 
in  July,  in  suitable  places,  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  regular  meetings,  so  as  to  accommodate 
those  whose  residence  is  so  far  from  it,  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so  much  for  the  Society  as 
they  would,  and  from  sharing  so  largely  in  the 
benefits  and  pleasures  of  the  annual  show  as  they 
ought.  At  these  special  meetings,  stock  might 
be  exhibited,  and  many  articles  brought  out, 
which  would  otherwise  seldom  or  never  be  taken 
to  a  distant  Fair.  I  have  always  thought  that 
such  a  meeting,  in  this  county,  would  be  largely 
attended,  and  be  made  highly  useful  and  profit- 
able ;  while  it  would  serve,  in  a  measure,  to  equal- 
ize the  privileges  of  the  agricultural  society  to 
those  who  join  it  in  towns  remote  from  the  place 
of  the  annual  show.  s. 

Medfidd,  Sept.  14. 

Far  the  New  JBngland  Farwter. 
OAUS3D  OF  POTATO  BOT. 

Friend  Brown  : — ^The  pittorial  illustration  in 
your  paper  of  this  date  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  you  are  in  a  measure  carried  away  by  the 
bugs — at  least,  so  far  as  potatoes  are  concerned. 
The  microscopic  theories  on  this  subject  are  so 
plausible,  and  so  difficult  to  be  met,  by  those 
who  have  not  complete  magnifying  instruments 
at  command,  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt 
a  replication  thereto. 

Alter  the  expressed  opinions  of  several  of  our 
most  scientific  observers,  such  as  Dr.  Harris,  of 
Cambridge,  and  Br.  Fitch,  of  Albany,  that  "in- 
sects are  not  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot,**  and 
their  complete  exposition  of  the  several  varieties 
of  insects  charged  with  being  the  cause,  I 
thought  no  one  would  have  the  presumption 
again  to  introduce  them.  So  it  is,  no  theory 
is  so  visionary  as  not  to  find  some  followers ; 
and  when  the  leading  columns  of  the  most  relia- 
ble agricultural  journals  in  our  land,  are  caving 
in,  it  IS  time  to  look  about  and  see  on  what  foun- 
dations our  own  notions  are  based. 

It  has  l^een  repeatedly  averred,  and  not  con- 
tradicted to  my  knowledge,  that  the  blight  upon 
the  potato  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  same 
day, — aye,  even  on  the  same  part  of  the  day, 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  covering  many 
towns  and  even  counties.  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
seem  to  be  brought  about  by  some  influence 
more  pervading,  tnan  a  fly  on  the  leaf,  or  liie 
gathering  of  Tittle  worms  at  the  base  of  the 
vines.*  I  allude  to  these  because  in  times  past 
my  attention  was  called  to  them  as  the  real  op- 


cause  is  found  in  the  development  of  eggs  laid 
upon  the  potato  when  Rowing,  in  like  manner 
as  the  germ  whence  springs  the  canker  worm  is 
deposited  and  cemented  in  the  limb  of  the  tree 
by  the  srub  that  precedes  it.  Whence  comes  the 
insect  that  deposits  the  egg^  or  how  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  potato,  is  not  explained.  But  if  it  bo 
true  that  a  little  deeper  covering  of  the  earth 
will  save  the  potato  narmless,  this  is  indeed  a 
fortunate  circumstance ;  possibly,  only  those  tu- 
bers which  erow  near  the  surface  will  be  found 
impregnated  with  the  poison.  I  have  always 
found  those  potatoes,  which,  before  they  were 
dug,  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  so  as  to 
become  discolored,  to  be  of  doubtful  value.  But 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  that  they  had 
been  haunted  by  insects. 

You  well  remark  that  the  opinion  is  general, 
that  the  potato  rot  is  caused  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. It  is  sound  philosopny,  when  we  find 
a  sufficient  cause  to  seek  no  further.  Perhaps 
you  will  ask  me  how  comes  this  cause  in  the  at- 
mosphere P  If  you  should,  I  must  act  the  Yan- 
kee so  far  as  to  answer  your  question  by  asking 
another, — ^how  came  the  lightning  there  P  When 
you  answer  my  inquiry,  I  will  answer  yours. 

SepU  18, 1858.  J.  W.  Proctor. 

*  I  remember  that  an  emtnent  mantaflMtarer  rode  an  the  way 
from  the  banlu  of  the  Merrimae,  to  dww  me  these  gnmpe  of  In- 
sects ;  and  because  I  did  not  at  once  acquiesce  in  a  demonstra- 
tion so  palpable,  he  pronounced  me  anything  bnt  a  wise  man. 
I  believe  tms  same  gentleman  oontLnues  strong  in  the  fUlh,  thai 
he  basdisoovered  th$  caute.  If  so,  your  own  ooonty  of  Middle- 
sez  wll]  have  the  glory.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the 
$10,000  oflfer  made  by  the  State  f  Has  it  run  out  ?  or  is  it  stUl 
available  to  those  who  may  desire  it  ? 


trating  cause  of  the  rot.    Now,  it  seems,  the 


(  op- 
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Rbmasks. — ^The  opinions  of  our  intelligent 
correspondent  are  entitled  to  respeet  But  his 
mere  opinions,  without  much  investigation,  are 
not  entitled  to  so  much  regard  as  the  opinious 
of  those  who  have  made  this  particular  subject  a 
matter  of  study  and  investigation  for  several 
years.  The  potato  is  not  more  seriously  afiected 
than  the  apple,  yet  nobody  imputes  the  defect  in 
the  latter  to  the  atmosphere.  Why  cannot  care- 
ful investigation  detect  an  insect  in  the  potato, 
if  he  is  there,  as  well  aa  in  the  apple  or  plum  P 


For  f Ae  New  Fagtand  Farmer 
WINTAB  AND  8PBi:Dra  WHSAT. 

FBlEin)  Bbown  : — ^We  noticed  a  communica- 
tion in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  the  present 
month,  from  Henry  Poor,  of  N.  Y.,  on  winter 
wheat,  wherein  he  expresses  a  hope  to  hear  from 
those  farmers  who  have  not  only  asked  for  their 
"daily  bread,"  but  have  been  doers  in  the  work 
of  raising  it.  For  the  benefit  of  any  New  Eng- 
land farmer  who  might,  by  our  experience,  be  in- 
duced to  sow  wheat,  and  for  the  satisfiAction  of 
one  who  we  think  advocates  one  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  New  England  farmers,  we  venture  to 
make  the  following  statements,  viz. : — ^That  we 
have  raised  winter  wheat  on  our  farm  almost 
every  year  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
found  it  as  sure,  and  quite  as  profitable  a  crop, 
as  any  we  have  raised.  The  average  vield  per 
acre,  with  us,  has  been  about  25  bushels. 

In  1855  we  purchased  some  seed  wheat  in 
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Boston,  which  came  labelled  to  us,  White  Blue 
Stem ;  sowed  one  acre,  from  which  we  barrested 
in  1856,  32  bushels  of  white  wheat,  weighing  62i 
pounds  per  bushel !  Sowed  two  acres  from  the 
seed  thus  obtained  from  our  own  raising,  which, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  was  very 
much  injured  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  field ; 
however,  we  obtained  28  bushels  of  good  plump 
grain,  (14  bushels  to  the  acre)  the  smallest  crop, 
by  the  way,  for  the  past  seven  years.  Sowed  one 
acre  last  year,  which  gave  us  this  season  31 
bushels,  which  weighs  63  pounds  to  the  busheL 
Before  purchasing  the  variety  above  named,  we 
sowed  the  common  white  wheat.  In  1853  we 
harvested  from  two  acres  65  bushels,  which 
weighed  62}  pounds  to  the  bushel.  We  sow  the 
last  of  8th  month,  (August,)  or  1st  of  9th  month, 
and  have  the  best  success  on  mowing  swards. 
We  think  the  soil  of  New  England  lacks  none  of 
the  vegetable  elements  to  produce  wheat,  and 
hope  to  see  more  interest  felt  by  New  England 
farmers  in  wheat  culture. 

Last  spring  we  sowed  for  the  first  time,  byway 
of  experiment,  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  spring 
wheat  of  two  varieties,  viz. : — ^bearded  and  bald. 
From  one-half  an  acre  of  the  former,  9  bushels ; 
from  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  latter,  5) 
bushels.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bald  yield- 
ed the  most  per  acre,  notwithstanding  the  grain 
of  the  bearded  is  the  largest.  Quite  as  eood  a 
crop  as  oats,  and  no  more  trouble  to  raise  it. 
When  winter  wheat  appears  to  be  killed  by  an 
unfavorable  winter,  we  think  it  will  be  good  econ- 
omy to  BOW  spring  wheat  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy, and  thus  raise  our  own  bread.  We  sowed  IJ 
acres  last  of  last  month,  from  which  we  look  for- 
ward with  as  much  confidence  in  expectation  of 
a  good  crop,  as  from  com,  rye  or  potatoes. 

Bettt  and  Aldbich. 

Blackstone,  Mcus.,  9th  mo.,  25th,  1858. 


Ftir  the  New  England  Farmer, 
nUSOTBIOITT. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  saw  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  of  August  21,  an  article  by  ''P."  headed 
"Electrical  Phenomena,"  stating  that  barns  filled 
with  new  mown  hay  are  more  liable  to  be  struck 
by  lightning  than  others,  and  asking  the  reason. 
Thinking  I  may  assist  your  correspondent,  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  following. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  electricity,  named  pos- 
itive and  negative,  which  attract  each  other  and 
repel  themselves ;  that  is,  a  thing  which  is 
charged  or  affected  by  positive,  will  attract  a 
thing  which  is  charged  by  negative,  and  will  re- 
pel one  that  is  charged  by  positive,  and  vice  ver- 
so.  The  clouds  are  charged  by  one  of  these 
kinds,  and  when  they  come  near  a  conductor  they 
induce,  or  excite,  the  opposite  kind  in  that  con- 
ductor, and  then  the  two  opposite  kinds  endeav- 
or to  run  together  and  form  an  ec^uilibrium. 

Therefore,  suppose  that  a  cloud  is  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  and  it  comes  near  to  a  bam, 
it  will  induce  the  negative  in  that  barn,  and,  if 
near  enough,  will  strike  it,  and  the  heat  generat- 
ed by  the  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  air, 
will  produce  a  mah,  and  perhaps  set  the  bam  on 

Electricity  naturally  seeks  the  best  conductors, 
and  will  strike  them  quicker  than  poor  ones,  and 


water  being  a  conductor,  new  hay,  which  is  moist, 
will  be  a  better  conductor  than  old  hay,  which  is 
dryer ;  therefore,  a  barn  filled  with  new  hay,  be- 
inff  a  better  conductor  than  one  filled  with  old, 
will  be  more  liable  to  be  struck.  c.  a.  s. 
Spring  Orove,  August  Slst,  1858. 


SZTBACTS  AND  BBFIiIES. 
CUBE  FOR  RIKG  BONE. 

I  noticed  in  your  truly  valuable  paper  of  the 
25th  inst,  an  article  of  inquiry  from  Mr.  N.  F. 
Morrill,  of  Hill,  N.  H.,  in  regard  to  a  colt  that 
had  got  sprained  between  the  hoof  and  joint — 
and  in  giving  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  would 
say,  that  angle-worm  oil  will  not  prove  effica- 
cious in  removing  or  preventing  ring-bone,  and 
the  only  thing  that  will,  is  something  to  stop  the 
leakage  in  the  sprained  part,  and  thus  prevent 
nature's  continuing  to  form  bone  to  stop  the 
leakage;  and  it  being  in  a  difficult  place  to  band- 
age, the  only  remedy  I  have  ever  known  to  be 
suooessfiil,  is  a  very  heavy  leaden  ring  to  be 
worn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  continually  press 
upon  the  sprained  joint  and  keep  the  leakage 
closed. 

I  have  never  known  a  case  where  this  has 
proved  unsuccessful,  when  taken  in  season— ftnd 
perhaps  on  a  young  horse,  where  the  bone  has 
commenced  forming,  angle-worm  oil,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  leaden  ring,  may  remove  ring-bone 
and  effect  a  permanent  cure.     S.  A.  Walker. 

A  ROCK  LIFTER. 

In  your  September  number  I  have  observed 
an  account  by  Mr.  Brown  of  "a  machine  for  lift- 
ing rocks,"  as  though  it  were  something  new. 
There  has  been  one  of  this  same  construction  and 
manufacture  in  use  at  the  State  Farm  at  West- 
borough  for  three  years  past,  and  one  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Fay,  at  Lynn,  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. I  have  used  one  for  eieht  years,  until  I 
have  exhausted  its  field  of  labor,  and  they  are 
quite  common  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties. 
Their  is  no  doubt  of  their  great  value  in  getting 
large  stones  out  of  the  surface,  and  in  placing 
them  in  line  as  base  stones  for  walls,  ana  there 
has  been  some  effort  made  to  introduce  them  in- 
to use.  To  show  this,  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion to  those  which  have  been  for  some  time  in 
your  immediate  vicinity.  I.  s.  F. 

Woods*  Hole,  Mass.,  Sept,,  1858. 

Remarks. — At  the  time  of  writing  the  descrip- 
lion  of  the  Rock  Lifter  which  we  saw  in  opera- 
tion at  Rochester,  we  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  one  on  the  Stat-e  Farm  at  Westboro',  and 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fay  had  one  at 
Lynn.  But  the  machine  at  Rochester,  though 
acting  on  the  same  principle,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  construction.  One  great  difference  is, 
that  it  has  but  two  wheels — ^the  others  have  four* 
Both  are  very  useful  machines. 

ROCKT  MOUNTAIN  POTATOES. 

Mr.  E.  Page,  of  this  place,  planted  last  year 
two  potatoes  of  the  above  seed  which  yielded  one- 
fourth  of  a  bushel,  one  of  which  weighed  1| 
pounds.    This  year  he  planted  the  one-fourth 
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bushel  aai  ruied  TJ  bnthela ;  1  busttel  of  tbem, 
82  in  number,  veighed  65  pounds.  W. 

Canaan,  JV.  H.,  Sept.  15, 1858. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ynoA  time  of  the  yeu  is  best  to  apread  eta; 
on  iandy  land,  and  on  grass  ground  P 

How  much  fowl-meadow  grsM  seed  ought  to 
b«  oowtt  on  an  acre  of  low  ^d  that  has  been 
plowed,  and  what  time  of  yeai  is  the  b«»t  to  sow 
itP    Where  can  it  be  bought,  and 
about  what  price  P  Is  this  spear  that 
I  enclose  the  genuine  kind  r 

Will  it  pay  to  sow  the  seed  on 
grass  land  and  not  do  anything  else 
toitP 

I  send  vou,  also,  a  leaf  of  a  young 
tree  that  I  found  on  my  form.  Can 
you  tell  what  kind  of  a  tree  it  is  P 

Will  potatoes  that  ai«  out,  one 
Vfe  to  a,  piece  when  planted,  get 
npe  as  eariy  as  larger  ones  P 

I  think  that  potatoes  are  not  so 
good  that  are  cut  very  small,  be- 
cause they  do  not  set  so  early,  there- 
fore do  not  get  so  ripe. 

Obokqb  Esies. 

NoHh  Berwick,  Me.,  1858. 

Remarks.— Haul  out  clay  in  the 
antumn,  and  drop  it  on  sandy  land, 
or  on  grass  land  ;  and  the  winter 
frosts  will  enable  you  to  spread  it 
in  the  following  spring.  If  hauled 
on  to  grass  land  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, it  should  not  be  left  in  heap*. 

2.  We  learn,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  bushel  of 
fowl-meadow  grass  seed  is  not  too  much  for  an 
acre.  Sow  in  August,  early  in  September,  or  in 
April  or  Hay.  There  is  but  little  seed  in  the 
market,  and  it  is  quite  high — as  much  as  43  to 
$4  a  busbcL  The  spear  you  sent  is  the  true 
fowl-meadow. 

3.  Cannot  tell  by  the  leaf  sent  what  tree  it 
came  from. 

i.  Cannot  tell  about  the  potatoes. 


The  above  engraving  represents  one  of  WhU' 
iOHore  &  Brothert'  patent  apple-paring  machines. 
Five  revolutions  of  the  crank  parea,  carta  and 
alieee  the  apple  in  the  neatest  manner.  The  fig- 
at  the  left  hand  comer  of  the  engraving 
shows  the  ^ple  sliced.  Taking  the  whole  op- 
eration of  preparing  the  apple  for  the  pan,  there 
is  probably  no  machine  which  performs  the 
work  with  so  much  certainty  and  facility. 


TtlBN-TABIJJ  FARING  HACHCtE. 

This  machine  is  on  on  entirely  new  principle. 
It  baa  no  snaffino  or  reverse  motion)  is 
made  entirely  of  iron  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  being  simple  in  its  construction.  After 
the  apple  is  pared  the  knife  is  carried  round  by 
means  of  the  Titra-TabU,  to  the  rear  side  of  the 
apple,  thereby  giving  no  obstruction  to  remov- 
ing or  replaung  the  apple ;  it  then  passes  under 
tbe  fork  arbor,  to  commence  paring,  as  seen  ir 
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the  cut,  which  is  done  by  2i  revolutions  of  the 
crank. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  machine  is  that  it 
pares  crooked  or  uneven  places  nearly  as  well  as 
the  smooth  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  does 
the  work  with  wonderful  rapidity.  This  ma- 
chine is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  LocMey  &  How^ 
land,  Leominster,  Mass.  Both  are  excellent  la- 
bor-saying-machines. 


BilDDIiBSEX  AGBICUIiTirBAIi  8O0IETT. 

This  Society  held  its  sixty-Jifth  anniversary  at 
Concord,  on  the  29th  of  Sept.  The  weather  was 
favorable,  which,  with  the  liberal  premiums  that 
had  been  offered,  and  the  drawing  power  of  the 
orator  of  the  day,  brought  together  an  unusual 
collection  of  people.  Fifteen  teams  plowed,  and 
the  Spading  Match  took  place  as  usual. 

The  show  of  stock  was  large,  and  embraced 
some  fine  cattle  of  all  breeds  common  among  us, 
and  there  were  about  fifty  horses  of  all  kinds. 
The  swine  and  poultry  were  well  represented. 
Twenty-five  loaves  of  bread  and  fifteen  samples 
of  butter  were  tempting  articles,  especially  to 
those  who  had  taken  an  early  breakfast  and  trav- 
elled twenty  miles  to  reach  the  grounds.  The 
display  of  fruits,  including  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  grapes,  was  very  fine,  and  received  many 
words  of  commendation.  The  vegetables,  also, 
were  in  profusion,  and  most  excellent  in  kind. 

In  articles  of  household  manufacture,  and  in 
some  specimens  of  painting  and  the  arts,  there 
was  a  good  display.  Of  other  nmnufactures 
there  were  stoves,  sifters,  a  mowing  machine, 
soaps,  &C.  &c  The  sifter  was  a  most  convenient, 
portable  article,  made  to  fit  into  the  top  of  a  bar- 
rel to  sift  coal  ashes,  and  in  another  form  to  sift 
beans  or  sort  them,  or  chestnuts,  or  to  sort  pota- 
toes at  wilL  It  is  a  cheap,  durable  and  excellent 
economist,  devised  and  made  by  Mr.  Sanfobd 
Adams,  of  Boston.  Persons  burning  coal  for 
their  fiiel,  cannot  afford  to  do  without  one  of 
these  sifters. 

The  Mowing  Machine  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  Ketchum,  and  we  feel  free  to  say,  comes 
nearer  our  idea  of  a  good  article  than  any  we  had 
before  seen.  We  saw  it  put  together  and  set  in 
operation  within  ten  minutes  after  it  was  taken 
^rom  the  wagon ;  it  was  tried  in  a  field  of  thick 
rowen,  which  it  cut  clean  and  rapidly,  and  with- 


are  done  with  it.    We  saw  nothing  in  all  this 


excellent  exhibition,  that  gave  us  more  pleasure 
than  this  new  machine. 

At  half  past  one,  every  plate  at  the  dinner  ta- 
ble was  occupied,  and  many  more  plates  were 
wanted.  Mr.  Sheriff  Ketes,  the  President,  wel- 
comed the  company  in  brief  words,  saying  that 
he  would  not  detain  them  long  from  the  rich  har- 
vests before  them.  The  dinner  over,  he  intro- 
duced Mr.  EifEBSOX,  of  Concord,  who  gave  an 
Address  occupying  nearly  an  hour  in  the  deliv- 
ery. Its  subject  was, — The  condition  of  ike 
farmer — hi»  strength  and  weakness,  his  aids,  and 
his  share  in  the  great  future  before  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
give  such  a  synopsis  of  this  address  as  would 
be  fair  to  the  speaker,  or  one  that  would  give  a 
correct  idea  of  it.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  give 
such  portions  of  it  by-and-bye,  unmutilated,  as 
we  can  find  space  for. 

Several  "regular^  toasts  were  then  read,  and 
were  pleasantly  responded  to  by  Messrs.  White, 
of  Lowell,  Judge  Mabston,  of  Bamstablep  the 
Delegate  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Joseph  T.  BircKiwo- 
HAM  and  E.  P.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  and  Hon. 
C.  L.  Knapp,  of  LowelL 

The  Society  then  re-elected  all  its  old  officers, 
and  a  new  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  ensuing 
y^ar,  and  then  adjourned. 

In  this  Exhibition,  we  noticed  that  each  de- 
partment was  distinct,  and  that  when  any  change 
in  the  exercises  occurred,  it  was  done  at  the  mo- 
ment assigned.  The  arrangement  of  the  Show 
was  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  John  B.  Moore,  as 
Superintendent,  and  his  skill  and  vigilance  put 
all  things  in  order  and  kept  them  so.  The  large 
Hall  was  tastefully  ornamented  with  fabrics  from 
the  carpet  mills  of  Amort  Maynard,  Esq.,  of 
Stowe,  their  bright  colors  illuminating  and  set- 
ting off  the  gifts  of  Ceres  and  Pomona  below 
them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  good 
housewife  concluded  that  she  wotdd  have  a  new 
carpet  this  winter. 

In  point  of  merit,  taking  this  Exhibition  as  a 
whole,  Preparations,  Stock,  Implements,  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Manufactures,  Order,  Punctuality, 
Oration  and  Addresses,  we  think  we  have  never 
seen  it  surpassed — and  our  experience  in  these 
matters  has  not  been  limited.    All  these  excel- 


out  much  strain  upon  the  horse.    It  could  be 

turned  at  the  comers  or  backed  with  ease.    It |lent  points  have  been  gained  by  two  things:— 

euti  a  swath  about  four  feet  wide,  and  weighs 


less  than  800  pounds.  If  this  machine  proves 
to  work  as  well  as  when  we  saw  it,  there  must 
be  a  large  demand  for  it  another  year.  It  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Nourse^  Mason  S  Co.,  who  are 
determined,  we  believe,  to  furnish  the  fanner 
with  just  such  a  machine  as  he  needs  before  they 


First,  by  wdMireeted  labor,  and  secondly,  by  en- 
dea»oring  to  keep  the  Exhibition  confined  to  the 
offsets  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  speaking 
of  the  Middlesex  Society,  one  of  our  contempo- 
raries says : — 

"One  marked  feature  of  its  management  has 
been  the  discarding  of  all  outside  'attractions'  to 
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draw  crowds.  Its  'trotting  course'  is  hardly  six 
hundred  feet  around,  and  horses  are  made  to  take 
their  true  and  proper  position  in  the  exhibition. 
It  has  encouraged  no  fast  trotting,  no  ecjuestrian 
exercises  bv  ladies,  no  balloon  ascensions,  but 
has  pursued  a  straightforward,  steady  course,  en- 
couraging only  what  was  legitimately  connected 
with  agriculture.  The  natural  consequence  of 
all  this  nas  been  the  getting  up  of  superior  exhi- 
bitions.'' 

It  is  true,  that  such  has  been  the  general  fact, 
and  we  regret  to  learn  of  this  old  and  honored 
among  the  honorable  associations  of  this  kind, 
that  after  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  had 
fixed  a  price,  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  of  ad- 
mittance of  peddlers,  auctioneers,  mountebanks 
and  gamblers,  to  their  grounds,  that  wise  restric- 
tion was  re-considered,  and  all  these  classes  were 
admitted.  The  effect  of  this  was,  to  occupy  room 
needed  for  the  proper  purposes  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  distract  the  attention  of  yisitors  from  its 
worthy  objects  to  those  of  a  useless,  if  not  of  an 
absolutely  yicious  character.  We  saw  hundreds 
hanging  about  a  brawling  razor  or  cotton  whip 
seller,  or  the  peddler  of  brass  gewgaws,  called 
jewelry.  In  another  instance,  we  saw  for  two 
hours,  a  group  of  fifty  men  and  boys  either  en- 
gaged in  a  low  species  of  gambling  or  looking 
upon  its  changes ;  while,  in  passing  three  or  four 
times  by  the  pens  containing  many  specimens  of 
the  most  beautiful  cattle,  we  did  not  see  half 
that  number  of  persons  looking  at  them.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  persons  will  take  their  choice 
in  these  matters,  or  that  if  hawkers  and  peddlers 
are  not  admitted  on  the  grounds  they  will  plant 
themselves  near  and  draw  the  people  away.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Society  should  present  no 
choice  by  introducing  matter  foreign  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  incorporation,  and  in  the  next,  if  such 
persons  plant  themselves  near  enough  to  become 
an  annoyance,  let  the  power  of  the  law  be  exe- 
cuted to  remove  them.  When  the  legislature 
granted  acts  of  incorporation  to  these  associa- 
tions, it  did  not  leave  them  unprotected  and  their 
objects  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  rabble,  but 
extended  over  them  the  panoply  of  its  power  in 
the  form  of  law,  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  guard 
all  their  rights. 

We  have  looked  upon  the  Old  Middlesex  So- 
ciety as  a  wise  and  noble  pioneer  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  art  of  husbandry.  We  have  long 
felt  proud  of  her  men  and  her  products,  and  have 
often  quoted  her  arrangements  and  examples  in 
perpetuating  what  has  now  become  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth.  We 
trust  she  will  purge  herself  of  every  error,  and 
lead  the  way  in  the  future  as  she  has  in  the  past, 
with  that  calm,  clear  light,  which  will  allure,  but 
not  mislead. 

We  omit  the  premiums,  as  they  are  of  a  local 


character,  and  would  occupy  room  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  the  generd  reader.  They  will 
all  be  given  a  little  later  in  the  publication  of  the 
Society.  The  premiums  of  the  South  Middlesex 
Society  were  admitted  last  week  during  our  ab- 
sence. 

Fbr  iht  Nev  Sngland  firmer. 

IiXTTBB  FBOM  CONOOBD,  MASS. 

Corrospoodento— Mowing  MwpWnw- Extra  Floor— Hydraulic 

Rams. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Every  Saturday  evening  your 
clean,  handsome,  entertaining,  instructive  paper 
comes  to  my  door.  Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  tnat 
it  always  finds  a  hearty  welcome.  You  are  for- 
tunate in  your  able  coadjutors.  I  know  that  this 
Mr.  Holbrook  must  be  a  good  farmer.  His  com- 
munications are  very  calm  and  instructive.  I 
never  read  many  articles  before  I  find  what  the 
judgt  has  contributed,  when  I  see  his  familiar 
name. 

I  have  thought  a  ^ood  while  of  writing  to  you. 
I  was  greatly  exercised  in  hay-time  about  your 
neighbor  Buckminster.  Why,  he  did  publish 
some  extraordinary  articles  about  Mowing  Ma- 
chines. Whether  other  sections  wers  like  situ- 
ated or  not  I  don't  know,  but  in  our  part  of  the 
town  his  subscribers  were  using  and  applauding 
the  work  of  the  very  machines  their  paper  of 
progress  unqualifiedly  condemned !  Mowing  Ma- 
chines are  doubtless  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ments yet,  but  it  is  idle  to  cry  them  down,  indis- 
criminately, and  try  to  show  how  much  better  it 
is  to  let  the  horses  kick  away  at  files  in  the  bam 
all  the  forenoon,  and  human  sinews  do  their  work. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  an  agricultu- 
ral paper  should  lead  on  the  farming  community 
in  the  direction  of  true  progress,  and  not  be 
among  the  last  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  great 
inventions. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  fiour  men 
were  rapidly  usinff  up  the  English  language? 
If  you  were  to  order  a  peck  of  fine  peaches  or 
plums,  or  of  your  tailor  a  fine  coat,  no  doubt  you 
would  receive  of  each  most  worthy  specimens. 
But  with  flour,  the  word  "fine"  is  wholly  obso- 
lete. The  very  sourest,  blackest,  heaviest,  mus- 
tiest, buggiest,  is  stamped  "superfine !"  As  you 
go  up  the  scale  you  find  "Extra  Family ;"  a  tol- 
erable article ;  makes  very  fair  hot  biscuit.  Then 
some  original  marker  puts  on  two  x's  (xx.)  That 
was  double  extra.  But  another  more  ambitious 
has  a  stencil  which  prints  three !  And  lately  I 
have  seen  four  x's  put  on  to  delude  the  ignorant. 
To  be  sure,  the  inspector  pays  little  heed  to  the 
paint  on  the  head  of  the  barrel.  He  looks  at 
the  flour  within,  and  sometimes  there  is  quite  a 
want  of  consistency  in  the  manufacturer's  opir 
ion  and  that  of  the  disinterested  inspector. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  an  opportunity  soon 
to  call  and  see  the  operation  of  a  Hydraulic  Ham 
which  I  have  set  up  lately.  It  is  a  complete  ma- 
chine. It  is  very  simple.  Mine  is  set  below  a 
fall  of  about  four  feet,  and  is  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  from  the  bam,  where  a  copious  stream  is  dis- 
charged, very  much  to  the  relief  of  the  animals, 
as  well  as  the^men  who  had  served  faithfully  at 
the  pump-hJ!ndle.  Then  I  have  a  ]^retty  foun- 
tain supplieu  by  tiie  same  source,  which  is  a  con- 
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stant  delight  to  the  children  of  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. I  think  so  well  of  the  ram  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  give  you  a  full  article  on  the  subject. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  any  of 
your  readers  having  water  in  abundance,  if  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  barns  they  have  brooks  or 
springs  from  which  a  sufficient  supply  can  be  ob- 
tained to  fill  an  inch  and  a  half  driving  pipe, 
with  a  two  feet  fall.  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Mass,,  Sept  21, 1858. 

Remarks. — The  article  which  you  would  be 
"glad  to  write,"  ten  thousand  readers  will  be 
glad  to  read — so  write  it  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
send  it  along. 

For  the  New  England  Parmer, 
CX>NN]BCTI017T  SIVJDB  VAIiLBT  FAIR. 
BT  MBS.  A.  £.  PORTER,  SPRINGFIELD,  YT. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— You  will  probably  have 
an  official  account  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Fair, 
held  this  week,  across  the  river  from  here,  in 
Charlestown,  N.  H. ;  but  I  have  collected  a  few 
little  waifs  which  a  regular  reporter  may  not  have 
noticed.  Sometimes  a  few  fresh  mosses  and  way- 
side blossoms  are  welcomed,  even  though  richer 
bouquets  and  cultivated  flowers  are  in  sight. 

The  counties  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  New 
I^ampshire  and  Vermont  are  represented  at  this 
Fair,  and  in  all  the  region,  beautiful  thou&;h  it 
is,  perhaps  no  pleasanter  spot  couM  have  been 
chosen  than  Charlestown. 

But  as  I  heard  the  whistle  of  the  cars,  which 
were  hourly  bringing  men,  women,  children, 
horses,  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  and  saw  the  long 
trains  of  country  wagons  loaded  with  sturdy 
farmers  with  their  wives  and  children,  I  wondered 
how  many  of  these  thought  of  the  fact  that  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  this  spot  was  consid- 
ered an  advanced  frontier  military  post,  cautiously 
g^uarded  from  the  savages,  and  that  the  gay  mul- 
titude passed  on  near  tne  spot  where  the  Indians 
took  a  whole  household  captive  to  Canada,  and 
burned  the  buildings  of  the  settlers.  For  a  long 
time  this  fort  was  occupied  bv  a  garrison,  and 
more  than  one  bloody  skirmisQ  was  witnessed 
there.  ''Number  Four,**  as  Charlestown  was  called 
for  many  years,  was  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  warfare.  No  wonder  the  Indians  ffave 
up  reluctantly  the  rich  and  fertile  meadows  woich 
bound  this  town,  one  of  two  hundred  and  the 
other  of  five  hundred  acres.  The  village  itself 
is  very  beautifully  located,  its  lon^,  wide  street 
shaded  by  a  row  of  elms  on  one  side  and  a  row 
of  maples  on  the  other.  On  the  north,  a  short 
distance  from  the  village,  are  the  Fair  Grounds, 
a  park  of  thirty  acres,  a  noble,  level  piece  of  land, 
lacking  nothing  but  a  few  shade  trees  to  make  it 
perfect  as  a  gathering  place  for  the  multitude. 
The  race  course  is  hau  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  very 
smooth  and  hard.  There  are  seats  for  two  thous- 
and persons.  Everything  is  very  plain,  but  con- 
venient and  substantial. 

When  I  arrived,  the  cattle-pens,  coops  and  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  were  pretty  well  filled,  and  Floral 
Hall  was  filling  with  homespun  blankets,  "good, 
thick  and  warm,"  fancy  bed-quilts,  where  one  is 
puzzled  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
shells,  stars,  vase-work  or  tulip-shaped,  wrought 


rugs,  worsted  rugs,  rag  rugs  and  rag  carpeting, 
fine  and  soft  as  one  could  desire.  These,  with 
cheeses  that  looked  creamy  and  rich,  and  butter 
yellow  and  sweet,  were  the  work  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  matrons,  for  I  observed  ''Mrs." 
attached  to  most  of  them.  Some  nice  oil  paint- 
ings, embroidery,  hair-work,  wax  flowers,  pasted 
flowers,  &c.,  attested  the  taste  of  the  young  la- 
dies. Never  mind,  Mr.  Editor,  the  long  faces  of 
croaking  men  who  tell  how  their  mothers  wove 
and  spun,  and  fancy  that  young  ladies  of  the 
present  day  will  make  worthless  wives ;  they  are 
mistaken — for  there  are  no  better  wives  the  world 
over  than  these  same  Yankee  girls;  and  the 
dainty  hands  that  now  color  these  flowers  and 
weave  so  lovingly  the  vines  and  fancy  work  of 
scarf  and  collar,  will  be  just  as  proud  of  nice 
bread,  sweet  butter  and  good  coffee,  when  they 
find  a  husband  values  them  most.  A  love  of  the 
beautiful  never  disqualifies  a  woman  for  the  use- 
ful, for  as  she  grows  older  she  will  learn  the  true 
beauty  of  use. 

I  found  in  the  Mechanics'  HaU  quite  a  collec- 
tion from  our  little  village,  and  as  I  hope  some 
day,  Mr.  Editor,  to  see  you  here  making  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  your  subscribers,  I  will 
introduce  you  to  a  few.  Here  is  Mr.  Watkins, 
with  a  table  of  surgical  instruments,  made  with 

freat  neatness  and  skill.  Here  are  legs  and  arms, 
ng^rs  and  hands,  for  those  who  need,  almost  as 
good,  and  the  manufacturers  seem  to  think  a  lit- 
Ue  better,  than  those  endowed  with  nerves  that 
are  sensitive  to  pain.  Next  is  Mr.  Fullam,  with 
a  set  of  stencil  tools  for  marking,  and  here  at 
the  adjoining  table  is  something  new  for  the  la- 
dies ;  "Loveland's  Scissor  Sharpener,"  quite  a 
useful  and  pretty  invention— ^an  be  kept  in  a 
lady's  work-oasket  and  used  by  herself  without 
aid  from  the  noisy  scissor  grinder.  Mr.  Love- 
land,  the  gentlemanly  inventor,  yields  his  seat 
that  I  may  rest  awhile  and  examine  his  invention, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  will  no  doubt 
receive  the  patronage  of  the  ladies.  Here  is 
Randall's  Cheese  Press  and  Ingham's  Fanning 
Mill  and  Separator,  in  which  beans  and  grain  ar- 
range themselves  with  almost  military  precision, 
according  to  size,  while  all  dust  and  rubbish  is 
obliged  to  leave  in  haste.  Our  ingenious  me- 
chanics. Parks  &  Woolson,  had  a  new  Suction 
and  Force  Pump,  weU  worth  examination. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  among  the  vegetables, 
onlv  the  largest  kind ;  enormous  squashes  that 
look  as  if  made  for  antedeluvian  monsters,  long 
radishes  and  beets  that  seem  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  commence  an  artesian  welL  We  seem  to  be 
a  great  while  in  learning  that  the  largest  are  the 
coarsest  and  generally  unfit  for  table.  The  small- 
er kinds  are  cnoicer  and  more  concentrated.  Lit- 
tle things  are  not  to  be  despised. 

**Ask  why  God  made  th«  gem  w  amall. 

And  why  to  large  tba  graoite, 
BeoauK  He  meant  that  man  ihottid  tet 

A  higher  ralae  on  It.'* 

As  to  potatoes,  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the 
potato  known  with  you  as  tne  Eastport,  here  as 
the  Blodgett,  is  ranked  the  best.  It  tallies  with 
our  own  personal  experience,  rich,  meal^  and 
well-flavored,  not  yielding  largely,  but  without 
the  rot,  on  light  soils. 

I  passed  on,  having  a  desire  to  see  some  of  the 
fine  stock  for  which  this  region  is  noted ;  but 
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some  gentlemen  (?)  look  a  little  askance  irhen  a 
lady  turns  to  the  pig  pen,  the  ox  stall  or  the 
sheep  cote,  and  one  saia,  not  to  us,  "A  fair  is  no 
place  for  women." 

One  lot  of  noble  merino  sheep  attracted  our 
attention,  and  eren  our  unpractised  eyes  could 
discern'their  merits.  A  gentleman  who  appeared 
by  his  conversation  to  be  the  owner  stood  near. 
He  welcomed  us  cordially,  and  was  happj  to  know 
that  three  ladies  felt  interest  enougn  in  his  no- 
ble pets  to  examine  them.  One  by  one  he  brought 
them  to  us,  showed  us  the  breadth  of  chest  and 
back,  thickness  and  fineness  of  the  wooL  He  had 
in  all  fifty-one  Spanish  merino  sheep,  and  among 
them  some  of  which  Vermont  may  well  be  proud. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  his  interest  and  love  to 
the  animals.  He  gave  us  his  name  as  Mr.  Wheat, 
of  Putney,  Vt,  and  "Ladies,"  said  he,  "allow  me 
to  introduce  to  you  some  fine  thorough-bred  cat- 
tle from  our  Tillage,"  and  he  had  taken  from  their 
stalls  and  ranged  before  us  five  fine  specimens 
of  Durhams,  large,  fat,  sleek,  and  that  looked  as 
if  their  owner  had  an  eye  to  nice  roasts  and  fat 
steaks.  There  were  some  of  the  mixed  breeds 
that  were  fine  animals,  and  not  far  from  here  in 
the  stalls,  some  pretty  Devons,  also  some  Cots- 
wold  long  wool,  mutton  sheep*  To  this  gentle- 
man we  were  indebted  also  for  an  introduction 
to  the  "Flying  Morgan,"  a  pleasure  well  worth 
the  day's  time.  I  never  realised  before  the  beauty 
of  this  noble  creature,  in  shape,  color  and  mo- 
tion. Graceful  and  swift  as  a  bird,  but  gentle 
as  a  fawn,  we  patted  his  glossy  coat,  we  stood  by 
his  side  and  gazed  at  those  sightless  eyes,  till  we 
felt  a  sympatny  for  his  misfortune,  stronj^  as  if 
he  were  human,  like  ourselves.  He  lost  his  eye- 
sight, we  were  told,  through  the  carelessness  of 
a  groom  and  the  unskilfulness  with  which  an  op- 
eration was  performed.  There  he  stood,  strong 
and  supple  in  every  limb,  grace  in  every  cur\'e, 
but  stone  blind.  Nevertheless  he  was  gentle  and 
patient  ,*  his  great  affliction  had  not  soured  his 
temper  or  lessened  his  activity.  We  turned 
away  with  a  tear  in  our  eye  and  a  gentler  feeling 
in  our  heart  towards  all  God's  creatures.  This 
noble  animal  had  taught  us  a  lesson  of  patience 
and  gentleness  which  we  will  be  long  in  forget- 
ting. 

Mr.  Wheat  was  a  stranger  to  us,  but  we  wish 
his  example  might  be  imitated  at  our  Fairs,  and 
perhaps  ladies  will  feel  more  interest  in  fanning 
pursuits,  if  they  cotdd  have  a  few  such  pleasant 
lessons  yearly. 

I  was  exceedingly  disappointed  in  not  hearing 
Mr.  Gushing,  and  lus  absence  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  thousands.  No  substitute  was  ap- 
pointed, and  horse  trotting  occupied  the  time. 
This  formed  altogether  too  prominent  a  feature 
of  the  exhibition,  and  I  regretted  that  thousands 
of  people  should  come  together  without  one  hour 
for  the  whole  three  days  given  to  moral  or  men- 
tal improvement.    Ought  this  so  to  be? 

Yours  truly,  A.  E.  p; 

Springfield,  VI. 


Who  is  a  Farmer  ? — Some  persons  seem  to 
think  that  to  become  a  practical  larmer,  one  must 
necessarily  possess  a  rough,  filthy  exterior.  That 
some  excellent  farmers  are  rough,  unpolished, 
and  occasionally  filthy  in  their  persons,  is  true, 


but  it  is  not  the  want  of  good  breeding,  nor  the 
appearance  of  filth,  that  constitutes  the  ability 
to  oecome  a  good  farmer.  Is  it  not  rather  the 
possession  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  principles  involved  in  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  a  sound  judgment  to  exercise  them  to  a  good 
end  ? — Working  Farmer. 


For  ike  New  Bngtund  Farmer. 

OBOFB  IN  WINDBOB  COUNTY,  VAH- 

MONT. 

The  fanner  in  the  south  part  of  Windsor 
county,  Vermont,  has  good  reason  to  rejoice  in 
an  abundant  harvest  for  what  he  has  sown  and 
cultivated  this  season.  The  hay  crop  is  full  an 
average  in  quantity,  of  good  quality,  and  well 
secured.  Com  is  now,  the  20th  of  Sept.,  un- 
touched by  frost,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  better 
crop  than  we  have  bad  for  some  years  past,  save 
one.  The  late  planted  pieces  here  have  matured 
very  fast  for  the  last  ten  days — a  part  of  mine  is 
now  standing  in  the  stook,  and  the  remainder 
has  been  topped.  The  potato  crop  now  promises 
to  surpass  former  crops  in  yield  and  soundness. 
Rye  and  oats  are  good. 

Wheat  is  but  little  sown  in  this  vicinity, 
not  more  than  one  farmer  in  ten  who  makes  the 
attempt  but  pays  out  his  money  for  the  labor  of 
his  brother  farmer  in  the  West.  This  year  I 
sowed  five  pecks  of  wheat,  from  which  I  raised 
twelve  bushels  of  nice  wheat,  full  and  plump 
berry.  The  ground  selected  was  the  spring 
previous  broke  from  the  sward,  manured  in  the 
rough  furrow,  harrowed  in  and  planted  with  com; 
at  the  time  of  first  hoeing.  I  applied  wood 
ashes  to  each  hill,  sav  about  a  gill.  I  received  a 
good  crop  of  com.  This  spring  I  drew  on  to  the 
poorest  places  some  of  my  finest  manure,  spread 
and  turned  under  with  a  furrow  about  ei^ht 
inches  deep,  then  harrowed  smoothly,  breaking 
and  pulverizing  the  soil  so  that  the  grain  will  be 
covered  more  readily  and  evenly  than  when  sown 
on  the  furrow,  as  some  farmers  do.  I  then  sowed 
my  wheat  as  I  took  it  from  the  granary,  dry — 
harrowed  it  in  thoroughlv,  covering  the  seed 
deeper  than  my  neighbors  ao  theirs ;  light  cover- 
ing is  a  mistake,  as  I  think  the  ffrain  should  be 
deep  covered  enough  to  prevent  the  drought  from 
affecting  its  roots  during  June  and  the  forepart 
of  July,  and  will  draw  more  .nourishment  from 
the  ground  than  when  the  kernel  is  left  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  When  the  wheat  was 
well  up,l  sowed  (in  a  moist  day)  broadcast,  wood 
ashes,  about  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  winter  sown  would  be  prefer- 
able, sow  as  soon  as  the  first  of  September  in 
this  locality.  Apples,  in  this  immediate  vicinitv, 
are  a  failure.  The  curculio  did  its  work  thoroughly 
last  spring,  and  is  fast  increasing  its  ravages  in 
our  orchards  and  so  likewise  the  army  worm. 

Fall  feed  is  very  good — ^but  the  decline  of  one- 
fourth  in  the  prices  of  our  horses,  and  one-third 
in  neat  stock,  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  hard  times. 
Yet  farming  is  the  business  to  be  sought  after,  to 
make  us  healthy,  honorable  and  happv.  It 
furnishes  the  most  inviting  employment  for  our 
children,  it  brings  with  its  seasons  its  change  of 
work  and  golden  harvests,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer.  F. 

Cheater,  Vt,,  Sept.  20, 1868. 
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Pot  tke  Ntw  England  Fwmn, 
CBOFS,  FABMINQ,  fto.,  IN  WI8COB8IK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Our  wheat  and  oat  crops  are 

Fretty  much  threshed  out.  The  wheat,  so  far  as 
have  heard,  ranges  from  3  to  14  hushels  per 
acre.  I  think  the  average  cannot  go  above  6  or 
7  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that  of  inferior  quality. 
Oats  are  very  poor,  generally  yielding  10  to  15 
bushels  per  acre.  In  portions  of  Ilunois  it  is 
still  worse.  In  large  sections,  along  the  Illinois 
River,  and  elsewhere  in  that  State,  the  oats  were 
not  generally  harvested  at  all,  and  the  wheat 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  harvest- 
ing. The  corn  crop  is  likely  to  turn  out  fair, 
both  here  and  in  Illinois.  If  Jack'  Frost  keeps 
his  distance  a  little  longer,  we  are  safe  for  corn, 
as  much  is  already  beyond  danger.  Our  potato 
crop  is  lighter  than  usual  for  this  country,  so 
^here  will  be  a  very  light  surplus  of  grain  and 

Erovisions  this  year  to  spare  from  this  country, 
ut  there  is  enough  for  man  and  beast  until  time 
for  another  crop  to  grow,  when,  through  the  good- 
•less  of  Providence,  a  more  abundant  crop  may 
crown  our  labors. 

I  have  never  been  in  any  part  of  New  England, 
havinff  been  raised  in  8outn  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, wnere  I  lived  until  three  years  ago.  I  came 
to  Wisconsin  to  make  my  fortune  quick ;  left  a 
pleasant  home  in  the  good  old  East,  hoping  soon 
to  better  my  condition  in  the  great  ana  growing 
West.  Here  I  am  in  a  fertile  part  of  the  coun- 
try, working  hard  and  making  but  little  more 
than  a  living,  deprived  of  many  comforts  I  en- 
joyed East,  among  which  are,  sometimes,  very 
bad  roads,  poor  buildings  and  the  loss  of  fruit ; 
I  speak  of  those  like  myself,  whose  means  were 
small.  Men  with  means  can  situate  themselves 
pleasantly  enough  near  the  lai[ge  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  West.  Money  will  do  that  in  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  wlutt  I  fear  most  here,  in 
regard  to  fruit,  is  that  they  never  can  raise  it 
successfully  in  this  prairie  country.  The  pros- 
pect is  very  poor  at  'this  time — ^perhaps  more  at- 
tention would  lead  to  more  success ;  it  is  evident- 
ly too  much  neglected  here.  The  soil  is  as  good 
In  its  virgin  state  as  any  reasonable  man  co\Ud 
ask,  and  lays  as  handsomely,  but  that  tells  the 
story  most  in  its  favor  now.  It  is  no  hard  mat- 
ter to  see  any  amount  of  slovenly  farming  in  this 
country.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  a 
large  portion  of  farmers  waste  enough  grain  an- 
nually, in  harvesting  and  threshing,  to  keep  a 
good  sized,  economical  eastern  family.  There  are 
but  few  farmers  as  far  West  as  this,  that  have 
fencing  enough  done  to  be  able  to  pasture  their 
stubble  grounds  until  after  com  gatnering,  which 
is  hardly  ever  done  before  December.  Very  few 
have  farms  and  out-buildings  to  take  in  their 
grain,  so  it  is  stacked  on  the  ground  where  it 
grew,  threshed  out  and  the  straw  burned  on  the 
ground,  as  a  general  thing,  as  few  have  stock 
enough  to  consume  their  straw,  so  they  are  ex- 
hausting their  improved  lands  more  and  more, 
every  year,  by  this  practice,  and  the  crops  are  al- 
ready, in  many  places,  telling  the  tale  of  always 
taking  off  the  land,  never  putting  on.  I  can  show 
fields,  and  even  whole  farms,  that  have  seen  their 
best  days,  until  something  more  is  done  for  them 
in  the  way  of  fertilizing. 
A  large  class  of  AVisconsin  farmers  are  much 


in  debt  and  likely  to  remain  sa  The  prosper* 
ous  times  enjoyed  here,  the  last  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  present  one,  seemed  to  have  spoiled 
as  many  as  it  benefited.  Never  thinking  a 
change  of  times  might  speedily  limit  their  resour- 
ces, they  plunged  in  debt  to  enlarge  their  farms 
and  possessions,  took  railrqad  stocks,  for  which 
many  mortgaged  their  lands,  and  are  now  squirm- 
ing to  get  out  of  debt,  but  it  seems  the  more  they 
squirm,  the  more  they  don't  get  out. 

This  is  a  great  grain-growing  country;  the 
large  crops  that  are  gathered,  of  a  favorable  sea- 
son, in  the  West,  are  truly  tempting  to  the  man 
who  earns  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  thousands  have  done  well  by  coming  West. 
But,  after  having  lived  and  farmed  in  the  West 
nearly  three  years,  and  travelled  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  I  prefer  an  eastern  home  for 
pur  own  domestic  comfort,  and  think  now,  it 
wont  be  long  until  the  N.  E,  Farmer  will  find  its 
way  to  our  own  little  rocky  farm,  that  we  left 
unsold  in  the  east  We  think  by  taking  out  the 
stumps  and  rocks  it  will  look  smoother,  and  by 
raising  plenty  of  nice  fruit  it  will  be  sweeter  than 
ever.  As  I  said  before,  I  was  never  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  I  like  the  name,  the  enterprise  of  its 
people ;  I  like  to  read  its  journals,  for  when  I 
open  one  I  am  sure  to  find  something  useful.  As 
the  budding  place  of  our  best  institutions,  may 
her  example  never  be  less  appreciated. 

T  A   Jackson 

Broadhead,  Wis,,  Sept.  9th,  1858*. 
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KORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

Norfolk  county  is  favored  with  men  of  means 
and  skill,  who  take  a  decided  interest  in  whatev- 
er relates  to  the  farm.  Under  their  influence, 
the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Society  came 
into  the  world  full  grown,  and  started  off  in  her 
first  exhibition  with  a  vigor  rarely  gained  by  oth- 
ers in  many  years.  It  was  not  our  pleasure  to 
attend  the  last  show,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  and  we 
can  only  judge  of  it  by  the  reports  which  we  find 
in  the  papers ;  that  they  had  a  pleasant,  social 
time,  and  that  there  were  many  things  to  com. 
mend  in  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  wheth- 
er in  all  respects,  the  managers  have  taken  the 
best  course  to  subserve  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  there  is  considerable  doubt,  judging 
from  the  report  before  us.    The  report  says: 

"The  agricultural  productions  on  exhibition, 
though  not  extensive,  were  highly  creditable,  and 
embraced  nearly  everything  raised  by  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county." 

''The  mechamcal  department  was  rather  limi 
ted." 

"In  the  upper  hall,  the  fairest  of  the  Fair  of- 
ficiated at  tables  ladened  with  tempting  baits,  to 
be  secured  by  adventurers  in  scramble-bags,  and 
innocent  little  lotteries ;"  *  *  "and  from  the 
throna  here  all  day,  *  *  a  round  sum  must 
have  been  realized  to  the  society." 

"There  were  a  few  fine  horses  and  some  milch 
cows  with  'good  points.'    The  number  of  work- 
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ing  oxen  was  small.  The  Durhams  were  found 
wanting.  The  Drawing  Match  had  a/atr  com* 
pany  to  witness  it,  and  a  fair  crowd  witnessed 
the  Spading  Match.  No  premium  was  offered 
for  trotting,  tut  a  match  was  gotten  up  hetween 
two  well-matched  horses,  just  to  fill  up  the  time." 
There  was  also  '*a  game  of  base  ball  announced 
in  the  programme  of  the  day." 

Such  are  the  expressions  of  the  reporters ;  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  animus  is  not 
in  a  description  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  but 
that  he  found  larger  crouds,  more  excitement  and 
apparent  interest  in  matters  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  farm.  We  notice  these  things,  not 
because  we  find  pleasure  in  such  criticisms,  but 
to  call  attention  more  directly  to  the  results  of 
any  departure  from  the  true  objects  of  such  an 
association ;  and  to  inquire  whether  others  than 
the  farmer  are  not  gradually  taking  the  control 
of  tl^m  into  their  hands. 

Address  by  John  S.  Eldridge,  Esq.,  of 
Canton ;  subject :  "National  Industry  the  Tme 
Source  of  National  Wealth,^*  and  is  spoken  of  as 
a  fine  production.  Mr.  G&innell,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agrioulture,  happily  responded  to  a 
sentiment  complimentary  to  the  Board.  In  clos- 
ing his  congratulatory  address,  Mr.  President 
Wilder  "urged  the  true  interests  of  agriculture 
upon  the  farmers  embraced  in  the  Society,  and 
pictured  glowing  results  of  continned  improve- 
ments." No  man  better  knows  the  wants  of  the 
farmer,  or  will  do  more  to  supply  them,  than  he. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  SHOW 

was  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  at  Bridgewater. 
We  regret  that  we  were  not  able  to  attend  it  as 
a  delegate  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
as  we  had  been  appointed,  in  consequence  of 
their  making  a  change  and  bringing  their  Show 
on  the  same  day  as  that  in  our  own  county.  In 
jruits  and  vegetables  the  show  was  very  good,  so 
was  the  display  of  liouseliold  work.  In  the  Plow- 
ing Match  14  team  were  engaged;  there  were 
but  78  head  of  homed  cattle  in  the  pens.  But  a 
noble  spectacle  was  presented  in  the  Town  TeamSf 
numbering  228  pairs  of  oxen! 

'To  please  the  multitude  a  foot  race  was  an- 
nounced at  3  o'clock." 

Charles  G.  Davis,  Esq.,  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent, and  a  "grand  ball  and  supper"  concluded 
the  exercises  of  the  first  day. 

THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  SHOW 

occurred  at  Danvers,  Sept,  29  and  30.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  a  large  number  of  people 
attended. 

Nectt  cattle, — ^In  this  department  179  animals 
were  exhibited,  classified  as  follows : 

Fat  cattle,  7 ;  pure  blooded  bulls,  15 ;  mixed 
blooded  bulls,  13 ;  pure  blooded  cows,  9,  (princi- 
pally Alderney ;)  mixed  blooded  and  native  cows, 


36 ;  heifers,  40 ;  calves,  8 ;  working  oxen,  40 ; 
steers,  12, 

The  neat  stock  comprised  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  pure  blooded  animals  than  any  previous 
exhibition  of  the  Essex  Society. 

Horses, — There  were  90  horses,  classified  as 
follows : 

Stallions,  12;  broodmares  with  foal  by  side, 
21 ;  draft  horses,  20 ;  colts,  37. 

In  this  department  there  was  a  fine  represen- 
tation of  blood,  prominent  for  its  excellence. 

Sheep, — ^There  were  two  entries  of  sheep,  num- 
bering about  fifty,  South  Down  and  Native.  They 
exhibited  no  very  noticeable  points. 

Swine. — This  department  was  unusually  rich. 
More  than  half  a  dozen  wagons  were  loaded  with 
pigs  of  all  ages. 

Fowls, — There  were  twenty-five  coops  of  fowls. 

Agricultural  Implements,  &c, — In  a  large  tent 
near  the  cattle  pens  was  a  display  of  improved 
agricultural  implements,  carriages,  &c.  Con- 
trasted with  the  former  was  a  plow,  pitchforks 
and  other  implements,  evidently  a  century  old. 
Their  bungling  manufacture  and  unwieldy  size 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice. 

The  Exhibition  at  Oranite  HaU  was  very  fine. 
The  walls  were  decorated  with  pictures,  flowers, 
needle-work,  &c.,  agreeably  and  tastefully  com- 
bined. The  centre  of  the  hall  was  occupied  with 
several  long  tables,  which  were  literally  covered 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  the  productions  of 
the  orchards  of  Essex  county.  Finer  apples  or 
pears  have  not  blessed  the  vision  of  any  one. 
Essex  county  herself  has  never  done  better. 

Of  butter  there  were  twenty-seven  entifies,  or 
twice  the  number  of  any  preceding  year.  Of 
cheese  there  were  seven  entries.  All  the  speci- 
mens of  dairy  product  were  excellent. 

The  usual  trial  of  working  and  draft  horses 
took  place.  Twenty-seven  teams  were  entered 
for  plowing.    Address  by  Dr.  George  B.  Lor- 

IMG. 

A  correspondent  says, — ^"this  show  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  to  be  the  best  ever  witnessed  in 
this  county.  It  was  full  in  every  department. 
One  gentleman  of  great  discrimination  remarked, 
if  there  had  been  a  premium  for  a  bad  animal^ 
there  would  have  been  none  found  worthy  of  the 
award.  The  show  of  fruits  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts was  superb.  One  cultivator  presented 
88  varieties  of  vegetables  grown  under  his  own 
care.  But  what  charmed  me  most  was  the  intel- 
lectual treat  at  the  table  from  Everett,  Lorino, 
Poole,  and  others." 

THE  SALISBURY  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICUL- 
TURAL association 

had  a  show  at  Amesbury,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28th, 
for  the  firjt  time.    They  exhibited  30  cows,  10 
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pairs  of  working  oxen,  several  fine  horses,  and  a 
fine  display  of  sheep  and  fowls.  The  exhibition 
of  fruits  comprised  upwards  of  one  thousand 
plates.  Address  by  Rev.  William  Spauldinq, 
of  NewburyporU  Ode,  by  John  G.  Whittieb, 
which  we  shall  publish.  They  dined  together 
and  had  speeches  at  the  dinner-table.  The  Presi- 
dent is  Dr.  J.  B.  Gale.    In  New  Hampshire, 

THE  CHESHIRE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

held  a  show  at  Keene,  Sept.  28th  and  29th, — 
with  fine  weather,  field  entries  larger  than  usual, 
working  oxen  of  a  higher  grade,  horses  numerous, 
and  the  display  in  the  Hall  of  the  artistic  skill  of 
the  citizens  and  the  products  of  the  gardens  and 
fields,  all  of  a  high  order.    The  Sentinel  says: — 

"The  address  of  Judge  French,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  was  superlatively  ^ood,  well  received 
by  fl^l  classes,  ana  all  the  criticism  we  have  heard 
is  that  '*it  was  too  short — he  ought  to  have 
spoken  three  hours."  But  the  Judge  considered 
himself  limited  as  to  time,  as  there  was  a  concert 
at  the  Town  Hall  to  commence  at  eight  o'clock. 
But  short  as  was  the  address,  the  Judge  has 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  estimation  of 
the  farmers  of  Cheshire  countv,  many  of  whom 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  a  lawyer  and  Judge 
could  be  a  first  class  farmer." 


Alili  WEATHBB  OOOD. 

The  following  happy  allusion  to  the  weather 
^as  made  by  Edward  Everett,  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  which  was  deliv- 
ered in  a  rain  storm : 

Sir,  to  speak  more  seriously,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  it  required  any  premedita- 
tion, any  forethought,  to  pour  out  the  simple 
and  honest  effusions  of  the  heart  on  an  occasion 
BO  interesting  as  this.  A  good  occasion,  sir ;  a 
good  day,  sir,  notwithstanding  its  commence- 
ment. I  have  heard  from  one  iriend  and  anoth- 
er this  morning — kind  enough  to  pay  his  respects 
to  me,  knowing  on  what  errand  I  had  come — ^I 
have  heard  from  one  and  another  the  remark 
that  he  was  sorry  that  we  hadn't  a  good  day.  It 
was,  it  is  true,  raining  in  the  morning.  But  it 
is  a  good  day,  notwithstanding  the  rain.  The 
weather  is  good ;  all  weather  is  good ;  sunshine 
is  good;  rain  is  good.  Not  ^ood  weather,  sir? 
Ask  the  farmer  into  whose  grains  and  roots  there 
vet  remains  some  of  its  moisture,  to  be  driven 
by  to-morrow's  sun.  Ask  the  boatman,  who  is 
waiting  for  his  raft  to  ^o  over  the  rapids.  Ask 
the  dairyman  and  grazier  if  the  rain,  even  at  this 
season,  is  not  gooa.  Ask  the  lover  of  nature  if 
it  is  not  good  weather  when  it  rains.  Sir,  one 
may  see  in  Europe  artificial  water  works,  cas- 
cades constructed  bv  the  skill  of  man  at  enor- 
mous expense — at  Chatsworth,  at  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  the  remains  of  magnificent  water-works  at 
Marly,  where  Louis  XIV.  lavished  uncounted 
miUions  of  gold,  and  thus,  according  to  some 
writers,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  depletions 
of  the  treasury  which  brought  on  the  French 
Bevolution.  The  traveller  thinks  it  a  great  thing 


to  see  these  artificial  water  works,  where  a  little 
water  is  pumped  up  by  creaking  machinery,  or  a 
panting  steam  engine,  to  be  scattered  in  frothy 
spray ;  and  do  we  talk  of  its  not  being  a  good 
day  when  God's  great  engine  is  exhibited  to  us, 
His  imperial  water  works  sending  up  the  mists 
and  vapors  to  the  clouds,  to  be  rained  dowr 
again  in  comfort  and  beauty  and  plenty  upor 
grateful  and  thirsty  man  ?  Sir,  as  a  mere  grati- 
fication of  the  taste,  I  know  nothing  in  nature 
more  sublime,  more  beautiful  than  these,  descend- 
ing in  abundance  and  salubrity  from  the  skies. 
(Applause.)  

Far  ihe  New  England  Farmer, 
BAMBLBS  AMOira  BOCKS. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  found  what 
a  rocky  region  there  is  in  the  little  State  of  Rhode 
Islandl  I  have  often  seen  the  rough  rocks  on 
the  shores  of  Narraganset  Bay  piled  up  at  Mount 
Hope,  and  ''all  along  shore,"  and  heard^  many  a 
hint  that  clam-chowders  were  common  even  at 
this  long  date  after  the  downfall  of  King  Philip ; 
but  never  until  a  few  days  gone  by  have  I  ram- 
bled over  the  rough  roads  of  this  little  mem- 
ber of  our  Federal  family.' 

On  this  beautiful  morning,  September  27,  when 
the  Sabbath  was  altogether  past,  and  just  as  the 
frost  and  dew  were  bein^  sipped  up  and  stolen 
away  by  the  stealthy  king  of  day,  I  went  out 
among  the  meadows,  and  through  the  woody 
wilds,  and  on  to  the  highest  hills,  to  spy  out  the 
shamming  or  the  successful,  among  the  efforts  of 
the  farmers. 

Bockland  Village  has  its  name  from,  (I  know 
not  what,)  its  rocks,  I  suppose.  There  are  "a  few 
more  left,"  after  a  host  of  them  have  been  fash- 
ioned into  factory  walls,  and  other  buildings. 
Here  and  there  I  found  a  piece  of  pretty  good 
com,  standing  where  the  noods  would  not  be 
likely  to  wash  it  away,  if  com  and  Christians 
alike  by  digging  deep  and  laying  a  foundation 
upon  a  rock  shall  securely  stand. 

The  soil  of  this  neighborhood,  when  you  can 
find  it  outside  of  a  rocky  prison-house,  is  of  an 
excellent  quality  to  raise  good  potatoes. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that 
so  little  attention  should  have  been  given  to  the 
culture  of  various  kinds  of  fruit.  The  soil  is 
suited  to  the  rapid  growth  of  wood,  and  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  peach,  &c.,  would  be  quite  sure  to  make 
a  good  report  of  themselves.  Grapes  might  be 
grown  in  almost  any  quantity,  if  properly  attend- 
ed to. 

Great  mischiefs  must  ever  follow  so  great  ne- 
glect of  agricultural  interests  as  is  apparent  near 
many  of  our  manufacturing  villages.  If  the  peo- 
ple oeoome  dependent,  in  families,  tpon  "the 
mills,"  and  have  no  retreat  for  themselves,  their 
condition  must  be  that  of  vassalage.  Moral  and 
social  degradation  will  bo  quite  sure  to  follow 
upon  those  families  which  become  a  mere  appen- 
dage of  some  factory.  When  the  homes  of  the 
people  cease  to  be  surrounded  by  well  tilled 
grounds,  then  those  families  will  sink  into  serf- 
dom. But  while  the  factories  of  New  England 
can  be  chiefly  supplied  with  laborers  from  the 
families  of  farmers,  who  know  the  pleasures  of 
mral  life,  and  the  joy  of  life  that  is  where  the 
bright  fiowers  bloom  in  summer  and  the  songs  of 
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health  and  hilarity  ring  out  in  winter,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  New  England.  But  when  the  little 
farms. of  the  snug  farmers  of  a  happy  era  have 
been  lost  in  the  wild  waste  of  a  neglected  hus- 
bandry, and  the  multitude  huddle  into  the  little 
Tillages,  and  despise  fanning,  it  will  be  Old  Eng- 
land then,  with  the  objectionable  features  of  that 
land  of  starring  workers  and  uneducated  chil- 
dren. 

Comnlain  as  men  majr  of  the  sterility  of  the 
soil  of  New  England,  it  is  the  soil  to  be  honored 
and  cultivated,  and  the  soil  to  boast  of,  so  long 
as  it  bears  an  intelligent,  industrious  and  virtu- 
ous people;  but  the  land  to  be  ashamed  of, 
when  it  shall  cease  to  present  its  "little  farms 
well  tilled,*'  and  its  coundess  homes  of  intelligent 
and  fearless  farmers.  c. 

BockUmd,  B.  /.,  1858. 


tinctly  discerned,  as  if  in  the  hand.  The  sun  is 
in  the  best  situation  to  be  reflected  in  the  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  of  the  day." 


OOITKSOTIOUT  BIVBB  VAJil^mY  VAIB. 

In  another  column,  the  reader  may  find  an  ac- 
count of  the  late  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of 
the  Association  with  the  above  title.  It  was 
written  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Pobtee,  of  Springfield, 
Vt, — ogives  a  delightful  picture  of  the  scene  pre- 
sented, and  is  made  attractive  by  many  graceful 
and  appropriate  touches,  which  our  poor  pen 
would  have  failed  to  impart  had  we  been  present. 

We  are  under  greater  obligations  to  Mrs.  Por- 
ter for  the  noble  example  to  her  sex,  in  attend- 
ing a  Farmer's  Festival  and  inspecting  objects 
which  ought  to  be  interesting  to  every  body,  than 
we  are  for  the  excellent  account  she  has  sent  us. 
What  sort  of  associations  has  the  biped  been  ac- 
tomed  to  who  said,  "a  Fair  is  no  place  for  wo- 
men V*  Has  not  woman  a  common  interest  with 
man  in  everything  the  soil  produces  to  eat,  drink 
or  wear  ?  Is  it  indelicate  for  her  to  look  upon 
the  products  of  our  fields  and  stalls,  or  to  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  matters  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  family  ?  In  England,  the  wives  of 
the  landlords  and  tenants,  too,  '^ladies  to  the 
manor  born,"  mingle  freely  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  farm,  and  are  nearly  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  breeds  of  stock,  loss  and  gain,  fields,  crops, 
draining,  &c.  &c,,  as  the  landlord  himself.  It  is 
one  of  the  leading  causes  why  the  occupation  of 
agriculture  does  not  take  a  higher  stand,  that 
women  have  not  been  more  interested  in  it. 
Women  sustain  everything  that  is  good,  have  a 
more  just  appreciation  of  the  useful  and  beauti- 
ful, than  men,  and  by  their  infiuences  keep  them 
from  sinking  into  utter  barbarism. 


How  TO  Examine  Wells. — A  method  of  ex- 
amining wells  to  ascertain  whether  they  contain 
anything  ofiensive  has  been  recommended  as  be- 
ing Fimple  and  yet  efficient : 

"Place  a  common  mirror  over  the  well  in  such 
a  position  as  to  catch  and  throw  the  rays  of  the 
sun  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  will  be  im- 
mediately illuminated  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
smallest  pebbles,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  can  be  dis- 


There  appears  at  present  to  be  but  one  opin- 
ion among  practical  men  in  relation  to  ashes 
when  applied  as  a  stimulant  to  the  soil,  and  that 
is,  that  they  are  of  great  value.  This  is  indeed 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  science,  and  no  one 
familiar  with  the  developments  of  chemical  sci- 
ence, or  with  the  obvious  practical  results  pro- 
duced by  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  will,  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  their  value  as  an  application  to  most 
soils  and  crops.  All  vegetables,  without  a  sin- 
gle exception,  produce  ashes  upon  incineration, 
or  burning.  These  ashes,  however,  differ  in  their 
chemical  constitution  as  well  as  in  quality ;  and 
there  are  differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
ashes  produced  by  the  several  parts,  or  members 
of  the  same  plant.  To  demonstrate  this  fact,  the 
able  chemist,  De  Sausure,  instituted  a  set  of* 
very  elaborate  experiments  upon  the  wheat, 
plant,  straw  and  grain,  and  found  the  result  to« 
be  as  foUows: 

Of  wheat  atratc.    Of  wheat  gmiu^ 
100  parts  ofashei  coniam-' 

Carbonate  of  Potaas 12.5 16. 

Phosphate  of  potaas. 6 ., ....8% 

Hydrochlorate  of  potass 8 «^....«.     O.lSi. 

Sulphate  of  potass , 2 

Earthy  phosphates 6.2....... ^....44.50 

Earthy  carbonates 1 , 

BUka  (sand) S1.6... O.fiO* 

Ketalic oxides,  (iron) 1.  .«« 0.25, 

Loss ; 7.8« 7.5A 

All  of  these  ingredients,  both  of  the  straw  and 
grain,  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  soil — from 
terrene  elements,  and  in  order  to  render  lands 
fruitful  in  producing  this  crop,  they  must,  where 
they  do  not  exist  naturally,  and  in  sufficient  quan-- 
tity,  be  artificially  supplied.  They  are  the  inor- 
ganic constituents  of  plants. 

If  we  bum  humus,  or  the  residuum  of  vegeta- 
bles left  after  putrefaction,  we  shall  find  that 
many  of  the  non-volatile,  inorganic  constituents 
of  the  vegetable  structure  remain  in  the  ashes, 
for  putrefaction  is  a  sort  of  combustion,  and  so 
far  as  the  question  under  consideration  is  in- 
volved, produces  nearly  identical  results.  The 
ashes  of  wood  and  bark  abound  in  these  constit- 
uents, and  therefore  are  possessed  of  a  specific 
and  easily  ascertained  value  as  a  stimulant  of 
vegetable  life.  Every  farmer  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  highly  beneficial  effects  which  they 
produce  on  corn,  beans,  and  the  cereal  grains,  as 
well  as  upon  grass  lands,  and  especially  upon 
pastures — ^upon  turnips,  cabbages,  onions  and 
other  esculent  vegetables. 

They  are  also  possessed  of  a  very  high  value 
as  an  ingredient  in  compost }  tending,  by  their 
alkalescent  action,  to  promote  decay,  and  the 
neutralization  of  acl^S  in  the  mass  to  which  they 
are  applied. 
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So  far  as  regards  that  particular  portion  of  the 
soil  which  successfully  resists  the  decomposition 
and  the  action  of  fire,  the  elaborate  experiments 
of  De  Saussure  and  Schroeder  demonstrate,  that 
it^exerts  a  merely  nominal  influence  over  the  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  the  vegetable  sys- 
tem ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  merely  contributes  to 
it  by  furnishing  a  necessary  principle  to  the  me- 
chanical medium  which  is  requisite  to  secure  a 
firm  position  or  hold  upon  the  soH,  and  affording 
a  depository  or  sort  of  chemical  laboratory  for 
the  preparation  of  the  food  which  ensures  to 
them  sustenance  and  life. 

All  vegetables,  of  whatever  character,  size  or  • 
development — from  the  most  worthless  to  the 
most  valuable — from  the  most  insignificant  and 
minute  to  the  most  majestic — derive  the  aliment 
requisite  for  their  systems  from  humus,  or  the 
decomposing  substances  of  animals  and  plants. 
Now  if  the  crops  produced  by  th^  soil  of  a  cer- 
tain field  be  regularly  harvested  and  conveyed 
away,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  course  will,  in  a 
few  years,  tend  to  impoverish  that  soil.  Every 
crop  abstracts  a  certain  specific  amount  of  ali- 
mentary matter  which  i^  formerly  contained,  and 
which  must  be  kept  up  in  order  to  secure  good 
and  remunerating  crops,  as  the  soil  possesses  no 
recuperating  powers,  and  as  no  vegetable  can 
generate  a  single  element  of  which  it  is  composed. 
That  all  vegetables,  and  more  especially  the  cul- 
mifera,  or  broad-leaved  tribe  of  plants,  do  actu- 
ally imbibe  a  certain  definite  portion  of  their  pab- 
ulum from  the  atmosphere,  is  a  point  in  relation 
to  which  there  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  any 
dispute  ;  but  with  reference  to  a  greatly  prepon- 
derating majority  of  our  most  valuable  staple 
productions,  this  supply  is  inadequate  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  crops,  and  in  most  instances  would  be 
found  too  limited  even  to  sustain  life.  As  a 
general  axiom,  therefore,  the  perfection  and  vol- 
ume of  a  crop  may  be  regarded  as  depending  up- 
on the  amount  of  succulent  properties  and  nu- 
tritive juices  extant  in  the  soil.  The  humusy 
which  is  the  product  of  decomposition,  or  the 
Visible  result  of  putrefaction,  is  the  only  known 
source  of  these  "succulent  properties"  and  "nu- 
tritive* juices,"  and  can  be  supplied  in  no  other 
known  way  than  by  the  application  of  those  sub- 
stances— in  the  form  of  manures— which  are  di- 
rectly derived  from  the  vegetable^kingdom.^ 

In  applying  Ztme,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
must  be  in  the  soil  some  organic  substance  for  it 
to  feed  or  act  upon,  in  order  to  render  its  action 
perceptible,  for  though  it  may  neutralize  certain 
noxious  acids  (which  it  converts  into  manure) 
and  effect  a  kindly  modification  of  the  physical 
texture  of  the  soil,  it  can  i;e\er  supply  the  place 
of  putrescent  manure,  nor  furnish  the  aliment  of 


plants  where  no  decomposable  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter  exists.  To  render  lands  fertile,  we 
must  supply  the  elements  which  compose  the  or- 
ganized structure  of  the  plant  or  plants  we  are 
desirous  of  producing. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  of  how  much  importance 
is  the  muck  or  humus,  of  our  extensive  and  ao* 
cessible  swamps,  especially  when  it  has  been 
mingled  with  the  droppings  of  stock,  and  has  ar- 
rested their  liquids  and  gases.  We  cannot  well 
refrain  from  again  urging  its  importance  upon 
our  people,  as  the  true  source  from  whence  to 
fertilize  and  once  more  make  glad  their  impov- 
erished and  almost  barren  fields. 


CONSTIPATION. 


There  is  no  single  word  in  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary,  from  aam  to  zythum  inclu- 
sive, which,  to  our  mind  is  so  expressive  of  hu- 
man misery  and  physiological  depravity  as  this. 
It  is  mainly  because  our  bowels  are  constipated 
that  the  people  of  these  United  States  support 
twenty-five  thousand  drug-shops  and  forty-five 
thousand  doctors  at  an  annual  expense  of  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  And  it  is 
because  of  this  that  our  people  pay  the  quacks 
of  the  irregular  trade  several  millions  a  year. 

But  the  loss  of  the  money  expended  in  at- 
tempts to  make  the  bowels  of  the  community 
move,  and  in  endeavors  to  obviate  the  conse- 
quences of  their  obstruction,  is  an  insignificant 
evil  compared  with  the  loss  of  health  and  happi- 
ness ana  life.  The  mischiefs  which  spring  from 
constipation,  as  the  parent  source,  are  as  numer- 
ous in  the  vital  domain  as  are  the  sins  which,  in 
the  moral  world,  originate  from  the  evil  one  him- 
self. If  Satan  is  the  father  of  lies,  constipation, 
is  the  mother  of  infirmities. 

Where,  in  all  this  broad  land,  is  there  a  man, 
woman  or  child  whose  bowels  move  naturally, 
who  never  requires  artificial  aids  P  There  are  a 
few  such.  And  they  are  those  who  know  almost 
nothing  of  sickness.  They  are  strangers  to  dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism,  toothache,  bronchitis,  con- 
sumption. They  never  have  the  cholera.  They 
are  proof  against  yellow  fever.  They  are  secure 
from  paralysis.  They  never  die  of  apoplexy.  Or- 
ganic affections  of  the  heart  never  trouble  them. 

Constipation  of  the  bowels  causes  foul  blood 
and  morbid  secretions.  These  occasion  corrupt 
humors,  which  induce  torpid  livers,  congested 
kidneys,  oppressed  lungs,  and  congested  brains. 
Then  follow  rheumatic  pains,  headache,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  vertigo,  sinking  spells,  nervous 
debility,  lumbago,  sciatica,  spinal  irritation,  piles, 
spasms,  colics,  and,  as  more  remote  consequences 
still,  putrid  fevers,  pestilential  epidemics,  malig- 
nant erysipelas,  carbuncles  and  cancers.  And 
the  medicines  which  are  given  to  cure  these  con- 
sequences are  worse  than  the  diseases  which  they 
cure. 

Learned  physicians  look  for  the  causes  of  these 
prevalent  maladies  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather ;  in  thermometrical  variations ;  in  baro- 
metrical states ;  in  prevailing  winds ;  in  fogs ;  in 
storms  from  the  east;  in  currents  from  the 
south ;  in  tornadoes   from  the  west ;  in  blasts 
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from  the  north ;  in  commotions  in  the  heavens 
above  ;  in  convulsions  in  the  earth  beneath ;  in 
ozone ;  in  electricity ;  in  animalcules ;  in  excess 
of  nitrogen ;  in  deficiency  of  nitrogen ;  in  some 
fault  of  hydrogen  ;  in  carbonaceous  miasms ;  in 
a  want  of  carbon ;  in  catching  cold ;  in  getting 
hot;  in  exposure;  in  confinement;  in  everything 
except — constipation. 

And  why  is  the  whole  human  race,  with  few 
exceptions,  sick  and  dying  of  constipation  ?  The 
complaint  is  scarcely  known  in  the  animal  king- 
dom below  man.  Why  should  the  most  intelli- 
gent creature  in  existence  be  the  only  one  who 
cannot  have  a  healthful  action  of  the  bowels  P 
Surely  there  must  be  a  cause.  We  charge  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  prevalent  system  of  cookery — 
worse  in  some  families,  and  hotels,  and  nations, 
than  in  others,  but  bad,  ruinous,  killing,  all  over 
the  area  of  civilization.  The  remedy  is  not  in 
the  direction  of  drug-shops  and  doctors,  but  in 
that  of  food  and  cooks. — Life  lUusirated, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
IiETTEB  FBOM  JT7DQB  FBSNOH. 
A  Loos  AT  THK  Cattle  Soow,  ksn>  at  Aououltcu  dt 

CU£;SaiU  COUNTT,  NBV  HaVPSBIRB. 

Keene,  N.  JET.,  Oct  2,  1858. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — A  pretty  careful  exami- 
nation of  what  was  done  and  seen  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Cheshire  County  Agricultural 
Society,  here  at  Keene,  last  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, with  some  rides  about  the  county,  and  many 
talks  with  the  farmers  during  the  past  fortnight, 
give  me  some  impressions  of  the  state  of  agri- 
culture hereabouts. 

The  Show  was  held  at  the  grounds  owned  by 
the  society,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  town.  They  have  a  permanent 
enclosure,  well  fenced,  containing  twenty-six 
acres,  upon  which  they  have  this  year  erected  an 
exhibition  hall  100  ft  by  30,  with  double  floor, 
well  shingled  roof,  and  suitable  tables  and  other 
fixtures  for  the  display  and  protection  of  the 
fruits,  vegetables,  implements  and  fancy  articles. 
This  hall  cost  about  $1000.  The  officers  of  the 
society  had  faith  enough  to  borrow  $1500  to 
complete  their  grounds  and  buildings  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  the  result  of  their  exhibition 
this  year  financially,  has  been  that  they  have  re- 
ceived about  $500  more  than  all  expenses  and 
premiums,  which  reduces  the  debt  one- third. 
Our  county  societies  receive  no  aid  from  the 
State,  and  it  requires  the  energy  of  such  men  as 
T.  H.  Leverett,  of  Keene,  the  treasurer  of  the  so- 
ciety, who  seems  to  possess  the  faculty  of  b^ng 
in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  and  doing 
several  things  at  once,  to  keep  the  treasury  full. 


The  show-ground  is  arranged  with  permanent 

cattle-pens,  and  with  a  half  mile  circular  horse- [several  names  of  the  islands, 
course.    On  the  whole,  although  I  have  a  great 
partiality  for  old  Rockingham,  it  may  as  well  be 
confessed,  that  Cheshire  county  leads  the  State, 


just  now,  in  the  prosperity  of  its  agricultural  so- 
ciety. And  now  we  will  look  about  the  grounds, 
and  talk  of  what  we  see,  and  what  is  thereby 
suggested  touching  agriculture. 

CATTLE. 

The  working  cattle  of  this  county  are  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  used  for 
lumbering,  in  which  business  heavy  cattle  are  re- 
quired, and  here  they  are.  There  is  in  them  a 
manifest  cross  of  Short-Horn  blood,  which  gives 
them  great  size:  One  yoke,  six  years  old,  were 
said  to  weigh  4,500  pounds,  and  many  yokes  av- 
eraged 3,800  pounds  a  yoke. 

They  adopted  a  cruel,  and  not  very  satisfacto- 
ry mode  of  testing  the  strength  of  working  cat- 
tle and  horses.  They  had  drags  loaded  with 
stones  weighing  several  tons,  and  the  cattle  were 
made  to  exert  their  whole  strength  in  attempting 
to  draw  this  dead  weight  through  the  sand.  In 
such  trials,  much  depends  upon  the  work  in 
which  the  cattle  have  been  used,  and  much  upon 
their  being  accustomed  to  society,  many  of  them 
being  frightened  at  the  people  around  them.  A 
trial  in  a  cart  reasonably  loaded,  where  the 
training  of  the  cattle  could  be  fairly  shown, 
would  seem  far  better. 

The  plowing  match  took  place  at  a  field  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  grounds,  and  attracted 
very  little  attention,  not  a  hundred  people  being 
present.  Ten  ox-teams,  each  of  a  single  yoke, 
and  two  horse-teams,  competed. 

The  plowing  was  as  good  as  is  usual  at  coun- 
ty shows  in  this  State.  I  think  plowing  is  per- 
formed worse,  by  farmers  in  New  England  gen- 
erally, than  any  other  process  in  agriculture.  The 
land  here  was  easy  and  smooth,  but  the  furrows 
were  not  drawn  straight,  and  the  work  was  not 
well  finished  up.  The  cattle  were  well  trained, 
but  the  plowmen  were  not,  and  indeed,  the  stan- 
dard of  good  plowing  was  evidently  not  very 
high.  Most  of  the  plows  were  of  Boston  make, 
but  generally  made  to  carry  larger  work  than 
they  are  intended  for. 

I  noticed  very  few  Devons  in  the  pens.  In 
Rockingham  we  tHink  well  of  the  Devons  for 
work,  and  in  Sullivan  county,  they  are  bred  con- 
siderably, and  if  we  must  try  to  breed  a  race  for 
work  and  the  dairy  both  combined,  I  know  of  no 
breed  better  adapted  to  our  short  pastures. 

There  was  a  very  fair  show  of  Alderneys  or 
Jer«eys4  At  the  agricultural  shows  in  England 
these  cattle  are  called  '^Channel  Islands  Cattle.'' 
They  come  from  the  small  islands  in  the  English 
Channel,  and  it  would  prevent  confusion,  were 
we  to  adopt  this  general  name,  instead  of  the 


Since  the  show,  I  have  been  to  Swansey  to  see 
the  stock  of  Paul  F.  Aldrich,  the  principal  ex- 
hibitor of  this  breed.    He  has  four  full  blood 
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bulls,  and  one  imported  cow,  and  among  his  one 
hundred  and  forty  head  of  cattle,  a  considerable 
number  of  half  bloods.  It  is  dangerous  to  ex- 
press opinions  about  these  matters,  because  the 
breeders  are  very  sensitive,  and  ready  to  do  bat- 
tle for  their  favorite  stock. 

One  pointy  however,  is  settled,  if  anything  is, 
that  the  cows  of  this  breed  give  richer  milk  than 
any  others.  Mr.  Aldrich  showed  us  the  milk  of 
his  cow,  and  its  color  was  as  different  from  that 
of  his  other  cows,  as  gold  from  silver.  It  is  well 
understood  in  England,  that  the  cream  of  one 
Jersey  cow  will  manifestly  improve  the  butter  of 
a  dairy  of  half  a  dozen  others.  The  breed  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  families  in 
the^country  who  know  the  difference  between 
cr&m  and  flkim  milk.  For  milkmen  about  cit- 
ies, a  larger  kind  of  cows,  that  i^ill  give  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk  that  does  not  require  so  much 
watering,  is  perhaps  preferable. 

A  couple  of  Oldenburg  calves,  recently  import- 
ed by  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Keene,  from  Germany,  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention. 

8HEEP. 

Spanish  merinos  seem  to  be  the  leading  breed 
in  the  county.  Some  pens  were  marked  '*Irish 
Smut,"  and  some  were  d!Q|rarious  grades. 

Why  cannot  we  introduce  more  fully  some  of 
the  large  English  breeds  of  sheep  for  mutton  ? 
The  improved  Lincolns,  which  grow  to  the  size 
of  yearling  colts,  almost,  and  seem  to  be  hardy* 
and  yield  about  nine  pounds  of  wool  at  a  clip, 
could  not  fail  to  be  profitable  in  New  England. 
The  farmers  all  agree  that  sheep  are  more  profit- 
able now  than  cattle,  and  that  a  sure  source  of 
income  is  in  the  sale  of  lambs  for  the  shambles. 

Not  being  a  sheep  man,  I  will  not  be  too  sure 
on  this  point,  for  I  may  have  had  the  wool  pulled 
over  my  eyes,  but  my  belief  is,  that  the  best  hus- 
bandry for  the  Granite  hills,  just  now,  is  in  sheep 
raising,  for  the  meat  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
wool  as  an  incident. 

Of  the  Horses  and  Swine  and  Poultry,  I  have 
not  room  to  say  much.  The  horses  shown  were 
principally  trotting  horses  for  carriages,  a  kind 
of  horse  of  which  the  Morgans  are  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  world.  For  this  breed,  the  Connect- 
icut River  Valley  Society,  whose  Exhibition  I  at- 
tended last  year  at  Bradford,  Yt,  probably  beats 
all  New  England.    We  shall  soon  want  a  heavy 

breed  of  draft  horses,  to  take  the  place  of  oxen, 
as  our  farms  become  smoother,  and  the  Suffolk 

Punch,  from  Suffolk  county,  in  England,  seems 

to  me  to  be  the  model  horse  for  the  plow  and  the 

cart.    Their  usual  weight  is  more  than  fifteen 

hundred  pounds,  and  they  are  proverbial  for  their 

docility. 

FBTTTT. 

The  show  of  apples,  pears,  grapes  and  peaches 


was  good.  The  hill  farms  in  this  county  produce 
very  fair  and  high  colored  apples.  The  Fameuse 
and  the  Canada  Red,  which  are  not  much  known 
in  the  east  part  of  our  State,  thrive  to  perfection 
here.  The  Northern  Spy  is  beginning  to  bear, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  large  and  perfect,  and  the 
tree  hardy,  though  not  yet  fully  tested. 

The  culture  of  apples,  on  the  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  a  sure  and  profitable  business,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  railroads.  In  the  valleys 
and  on  plains,  we  have  many  difficulties  to  con* 
tend  with  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  of  which 
our  more  elevated  brethren  know  nothing. 

The  crops  this  year  in  this  county  are  good. 
An  early  frost  injured  them  in  low  places,  but 
not  elsewhere,  and  the  com  crop  generally  is 
good.  Potatoes  are  not  rotting,  and  yield  the 
largest  crop  known  for  years.  Wheat  is  grown 
in  fair  crops  and  of  good  quality  here.  The  sea- 
son has  been  much  dryer  here  than  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  State,  where  we  have  reckoned  it 
one  of  the  wettest  of  seasons. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  named  that  on  Tuesday 
evening,  an  agricultural  address  was  delivered  by 
a  judge  who  was  holding  a  court  here,  to  a  very 
full  audience,  at  Dr.  Barstow's  church.  It  was 
sud  to  be  as  good  as  could  be  expected  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  profession  of  the  law.  Having 
used  up  my  paper,  I  remain  your  friend, 

H.  F.  FRE2fCH. 


jPbr  the  New  JBngUmd  Farmer 

THB  BBAUTT  OF  ▲  FARM  IS  A  OOOB 

ORCHARD. 

Mb.  Eoitob  : — Here  in  old  Cheshire  county, 
N.  H.,  we  have  some  fine  orchards,  which  shows 
that  we  have  some  good  farmers,  for  every  good 
farmer  will  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  In  my  orchard,  there  was  a 
full  bloom,  and  the  apples  set  well,  but  nearly  aU 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  sting  of  some  insect. 
Even  those  that  remain  on  the  trees  are  very  im- 
perfect ;  there  will  be  a  very  little  fruit  in  this 
section.  Yet  the  failure  of  fruit  this  season 
should  not  discourage  us ;  but  let  us  hope  on 
and  hope  ever.  Every  farmer  should  atnve  to 
study  the  cause  of  the  blight,  and  if  possible, 
guard  against  it  in  future.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  nealth,  comfort,  sociability,  temperance, 
and  good  morals,  generally,  would  be  promoted, 
by  making  a  choice  fruit  garden  near  our  dwell- 
ing. But  look  around  here  in  New  England. 
How  much  more  might  be  done  by  raising  fruit, 
the  apple  especially.  Some  will  say  the  crop  is 
precarious,  trees  bear  only  once  in  two  years! 
In  a  good  collection,  however,  there  is  always  a 
supply  of  some  fmit  or  other,  even  in  the  most 
adverse  seasons ;  meanwhile  the  non-bearing  trees 
are  gathering  strength. 

How  often  we  hear  people  say,  It  is  not  worth 
while,  for  I  may  move  away  or  rent,  and  in  either 
case  I  should  not  get  paid  for  my  trouble !  Now 
this  is  all  wrong;  supposing  our  fathers  had 
acted  on  this  selfish  principle  ? 
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It  is  true,  every  kind  of  fruit  is  affected  more 
or  less  by  insects  and  diseases,  and  none  flourish 
without  care  and  culture;  in  fact,  everything 
that  is  necessary  for  our  existence  we  must  pay  a 
price  for.  Our  trees  suffer  occasionally  from  the 
Dark  louse  on  the  branches,  and  from  woolly  and 
grreen  lice  on  the  top,  which  check  the  growth. 
Caterpillars  and  blight,  the  borer  and  canker 
worm,  are  all  to  be  contended  against.  But  the 
cultivator  himself  is  often  much  more  destructive 
than  any  of  these  insects,  by  allowing  his  catth 
to  brouse  the  leaves  from  young  trees,  or  trim- 
ming them  himself  at  the  season  of  growth,  and 
also  by  cutting  off  the  branches  after  they  become 
large,  and  by  cutting  off  the  roots  with  the  plow. 

Moxburt/,  N,  K,  Aug,  5,  1858.  G.  w.  N. 


J?br  ih»  New  England  Farmer* 
lilTTIiB  THIS06 : 

Oe,  a  Walk  in  Mr  Ga]u>£N....No.  17. 

While  gathering  a  plum  tree  a  few  days  ago, 
my  mind  run  on  a  subject  somewhat  foreign  to 
gardening,  but  as  the  subject  is  one  of  impor- 
tance, I  have  jotted  down  my  thoughts  on 

POPULAR  ERRORS  IX  MEDICINE. 

There  are  some  prevalent  ideas  among  even 
intelligent  people  in  regard  to  the  medical  and 
domestic  treatment  necessary  in  sickness.  One 
of  them  is  in  the  treatment  of  measles.  If  the 
patient -does  not  break  out  well,  or  even  if  he 
does,  recourse  is  usually  had  to  hot  stimulating 
teas  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  out.  Now 
in  this  disease  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  thereby  bringing  on  a  cough. 
Irreparable  injury  may  thus  be  done  to  the  lungs 
by  such  treatment.  Far  better  to  make  use  of 
milder  teas,  nearly  lukewarm. 

In  cases  of  tvphoid  fever  many  persons  are 
afraid  of  the  patient's  catching  cold.  Hence  every 
avenue  to  pure  air  is  closed,  and  the  disease  ag- 
gravated. Watch  the  time  when  the  patient  is 
hot  and  dry  to  ventilate  the  room,  not  when  in  a 
state  of  perspiration. 

Popular  opinion  has  long  favored  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  specific  remedy  for  every  disease,  but 
medical  knowledge  has  as  yet  advanced  but  a  lit- 
tle way  in  this  direction.  I  hardly  know  of  more 
than  one  complete  specific,  and  that  is  sulphur. 
It  will  positively  kilt  a  troublesome  little  insect 
that  burrows  in  the  skin,  thereby  producing  a 
troublesome  disease. 

The  anxiety  of  friends  for  fear  that  a  patient 
will  starve  during  a  fever  is  all  groundless.  Manv 
a  patient  has  been  killed  by  giving  food  at  such 
times. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  new  rum,  balm  of 
Gilead  buds  steeped  in  rum,  camphor,  or  some- 
thing else,  inserted  into  a  fresh  cut  will  promote 
its  healing.  I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  thrust 
into  a  bad  cut  a  quid  of  tobacco  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Nothing  will  heal  a  fresh  cut  more  quick- 
ly than  bringing  the  parts  together  and  not  al- 
lowing them  to  be  disturbed. 

People  often  talk  of  cutting  short  a  fever  and 
curing  the  erysipelas  immediately  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  favorite  article,  but  the  truth  is,  the 
latter  disease  will  have  its  run  for  about  seven 
or  eight  days  in  spite  of  all  applications.    The 


most  that  can  be  done  is  to  modify  its  rage,  and 
render  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  we  can. 

Very  many  persons  of  a  strongly  marked  bil- 
ious temperament  often  complain  of  dizziness 
and  headache,  not  knowing  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  use  of  strong  coffee.  This  is  especially  true 
of  persons  of  sedentary  habits.  Hence  they  use 
all  sorts  of  bitters  before  breakfast  and  then  coun- 
teract them  by  a  couple  dishes  of  their  favorite 
beverage.  I  love  coffee  dearly,  but  do  know  that 
it  injures  multitudes  in  this  climate  who  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  cause. 

Many  people  err  in  their  judgment  of  what  the 
physician  should  do  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever. 
If  the  physician  is  not  at  work  on  ms  patient  at 
every  visit,  he  is  doing  nothing.  Never  was  a 
greater  mistake.  The  greatest  care  of  the  phy- 
sician is  to  watch  for  symptoms,  and  when  they 
appear,  to  combat  them  the  best  he  can.  Man- 
aging a  fever  is  much  like  steering  a  ship.  Rocks 
must  be  avoided,  sometimes  by  steering  to  the 
right,  sometimes  to  the  left ;  then  again  the  pilot 
has  nothing  to  do  for  a  time  but  to  steer  straight 
ahead.  Just  so  with  a  fever.  It  is  usudly  the 
case  that  during  a  fever  there  is  a  period  when 
no  marked  symptoms  appear,  and  tne  physician 
can  let  well  enough  alone,  but  it  is  unfortunate- 
ly the  case,  that  anxious  friends  are  over  anxious 
to  have  something  done,  though  they  do  not  know 
what.  Let  the  fever  sail  on  until  tnere  is  a  spe- 
cial call  for  interference,  and  then  the  physician 
can  the  better  manage  his  patient  to  a  favorable 
termination  of  the  disease. 

Many  people  err  in  the  notion  that  it  is  not 
best  to  put  on  additional  clothing  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  cooler  in  autumn,  because,  as 
they  reason,  they  will  need  it  more  in  colder 
weather.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Put  on  cloth- 
ing just  as  soon  as  you  feel  the  want  of  it.  You 
may  avoid  a  severe  cold  or  a  fever. 

Many  people  attribute  three-quarters  the  com- 
plaints of  children  to  worms,  but  the  truth  is,  it 
IS  but  seldom  that  children  have  worms ;  at  least, 
so  numerous  as  to  be  of  any  account.  Extreme- 
ly ignorant  people  and  quacks  always  find  in  im- 
agination an  abundance  of  worms. 

But  fearing  lest  I  may  not  please  the  doctors,  I 
will  stop.  N.  T.  T. 

Bdhd^  Me.j  Sept.  25, 1858. 


OUT-DOOB  BA71DTY. 

The  fear  of  the  weather  has  sent  multitudes  to 
the  grave,  who  otherwise  might  have  lived  in 
health  many  years  longer.  The  fierce  north  wind 
and  the  furious  snow-storm  kill  comparatively 
few,  while  hot  winter  rooms  and  crisping  summer 
suns  have  countless  hecatombs  of  human  victims 
to  attest  their  power.  Except  the  localities  where 
miasma  prevails,  and  that  only  in  warm  weather, 
out  door  life  is  tiie  healthiest  and  happiest,  from 
the  tropics  to  the  poles.  The  general  fact  speaks 
for  itself,  that  persons  who  are  out  of  doors  most, 
take  cold  least.  In  some  parts  of  our  country 
nearly  one-half  of  the  adult  deaths  are  from  dis- 
eases of  the  air  passages,  these  affections  arise 
from  taking  cold  in  some  way  or  another ;  and 
surely  the  reader  will  take  some  interest  in  an  ail- 
ment through  which,  by  at  least  one  chance  out 
of  four,  his  own  life  may  be  lost.  All  colds  arise 
from  one  of  two  causes :  1st,  by  getting  cool  too 
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quick  after  exercise,  either  as  to  the  whole  body 
or  any  part  of  it ;  2nd,  by  being  chilled,  and  re- 
maining 80  for  along  time,  from  want  of  exercise. 
To  avoid  colds  from  the  former,  we  have  only  to 
go  to  a  fire  the  moment  the  exercise  ceases,  in 
the  winter.  Kin  summer,  repair  at  once  to  a  closed 
room,  and  remain  with  the  same  clothing  on  un- 
til cooled  ofL  To  -avoid  colds  from  the  latter 
cause,  and  these  engender  the  most  speedily  fatal 
diseases,  such  as  pleurisies,  croup  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  called  pneumonia,  we  have  only 
to  compel  ourselves  to  walk  with  sufficient  vigor 
to  keep  off  a  feeling  of  chilliness.  Attention  to  a 
precept  contained  in  less  than  a  dozen  words 
would  add  twenty  years  to  the  average  of  civilized 
life.  Keep  away  chilliness  by  exercise ;  cool  off 
slowly.  Then  you  will  neyer  take  cold,  in  door  or 
out. 

'WHITEWASHING. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  contributes 
more  decidedly  to  the  healthiness  of  a  homestead 
than  whitewash.  It  is  a  cheap  article,  and  any 
one  who  can  lift  a  brush  can  put  it  on.  Fences 
and  rough  siding  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  tie- 
ups,  sheds  and  other  outbuildings,  and  also  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  cellars,  should  annually 
be  paid  over  with  a  good  coat  of  whitewash.  The 
spring  is  the  most  eligible  season  for  the  appli- 
cation,^ aa  there  is  generally  sufficient  leisure  at 
that  time  before  spring's  work  comes  on,  and  as 
the  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  action  of  the 
lime  will  tend  to  prevent  those  unhealthy  mias- 
ma which  are  generated  around  most  dwellings, 
by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  heat 
of  the  vernal  and  summer  sun.  The  months  of 
October  and  November,  also,  usually  afford  good 
opportunities  to  do  this  work,  at  intervals  be- 
tween harvesting,  draining,  collecting  muck,  &c. 

White  walls,  and  long  lines  of  white  fences 
gleaming  amid  luxuriant  and  embowering  foli- 
age, give  to  a  farm  establishment  an  appearance 
of  neatness  and  rural  elegance  and  comfort,  in- 
describably attractive  to  the  man  of  taste,  and 
can  in  no  way  be  so  effectually  and  economically 
secured  as  by  giving  them  a  few  coats  of  white- 
wash. The  ceilings  of  bed-rooms,  cookeries, 
and  wash  rooms,  should  also  be  frequently  white- 
washed. If  the  walls  are  not  papered,  the  brush 
should  pass  over  them  likewise.  The  lime  will 
not  only  tend  to  sweeten  the  air  and  prevent  ep- 
idemical diseases,  but  fill  up  the  thousand  im- 
perceptible cracks  which  always  exist  in  plaster- 
ing, and  through  which  more  cold  air  will  find  its 
way  in  a  windy  winter's  day,  than  can  be  neu- 
tralized by  many  an  armful  of  hickory,^  maple  or 
white  oak. 

The  whitewashing  of  cattle  and  horse  stalls, 
as  well  as  the  inside  of  hog  cotes  and  heneries, 
not  only  renders  them  more  healthy,  but  prevents 
the  animals  and  fowls  from  being  infested  with 
troublesome  and  filthy  vermin. 


F'or  the  New  Engtami  Farmer. 
AUTinifN. 

BT  AVaUStJk.  COOPER  KIMBALL. 

Kind  Aatumn  comes  In  view,  with  stately  tread, 

Wearing  her  olden  robe  of  gold  and  red. 

And  clustered  grape-vines,  drooping  from  her  head. 

She  decks,  with  gaudy  trimmings,  every  place; 
The  forests  blush  to  feel  her  gay  embrace, 
Yet  melancholy's  Unge  is  on  her  face. 

Behind  her  follow  all  the  fikbled  train, 

That  oyer  Nature's  produce  hold  their  reign ; 

The  unseen  guardians  of  the  hill  and  plain.    ' 

Bright  Ceres,  goddess  of  the  harvest  fields, 
With  ardent  pride,  thai  is  not  half  eoDoealed, 
Hastens  her  yellow  offering  to  yield. 

Fair -cheeked  Pomona,  in  the  orchard  seen, 
Culls  choicest  fruit,  the  bending  boughs  between. 
And  runs  to  greet  the  advancing  autumn  queen. 

Now,  only  In  the  distance,  we  descry 
The  mellow  lustre  of  her  lambent  eye. 
And  gay  apparelling,  we  know  her  by. 

But  soon  her  presence  will  be  everywhere  ; 
Her  ciianging  breath  will  scent  the  breecy  air, 
And  amber  light  roll  from  her  yellow  hair. 

The  fkrmer,  glad,  will  view  the  golden  store, 
Heaped  on  his  spacious,  oaken,  threshing  floor ; 
With  such  full  barns,  be  coold  not  wish  for  more. 

And  when  the  harvest  moon  rides  up  in  air. 

Youths  with  browned  cheeks,  and  country  maidens  foir, 

Perchance  may  make  a  meny  husUng  there. 

While  in  the  farm-house,  rows  of  pumpkin  pies. 
With  luscious  fruits  and  cakes  of  ample  size. 
The  white-capped  matron  for  the  group  supyilies. 

When  vale  and  mount  shall  don  a  russet  gown. 

And  leaflets,  dying  with  a  tint  of  brown. 

Shall  fall  with  wavering  movement  to  the  ground, 

With  empty  baskets,  laugh,  and  childish  cheer, 
In  woodland  aisles,  will  eager  groups  appear. 
To  gather  trophies  of  the  fruitful  year. 

And  tarrying  long,  the  mother  mild  at  home, 

Will  anxious  watch  the  paths  whers  they  have  gone. 

And  worrying,  list  for  noisy  ones  to  come. 

But  when  the  sun  has  left  the  forest  road, 
Each  rambler  then  will  hasten  with  his  load  ; 
With  nuts,  hats,  caps  and  baskets  are  o'erDowed. 

Such  are  the  joys  kind  Autumn,  thou  dost  bring, 
When  verdure  on  tha  bough  no  more  may  cling, 
And  summer  birds  no  longer  stay  to  sing. 

From  this  small  tribute  I  could  not  rcfralo  ; 
Although  the  lay  is  weak,  and  short  the  strain, 
Yet  is  it  large,  with  love  for  all  thy  reign. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

DBBBSIITG  OF  QBABB  I1AND8. 

The  main  purpose  on  many  farms  is  to  raise  a 
good  crop  of  grass,  that  is,  about  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  exclusive  of  the  second  crop.  I  know  of 
farms  where  this  has  been  done  for  thirty  years, 
or  more,  without  disturbing  the  sod  in  tiie  mean- 
time. IIow  is  this  brought  about  ?  By  occasion- 
ally applying  a  top  dressing  of  some  fertilizing 
material.  Land  situated  near  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  as  are  the  grass-producing  fields  at  Marble- 
head,  are  most  conveniently  dressed  by  material 
collected  from  the  beach.  When  so  situate,  that 
sea  manure  cannot  be  obtained,  a  compost  can 
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be  made  for  the  purpose.  If  in  either  of  their 
modes  of  dressing,  one>half  or  more  of  the  labor 
can  be  saved,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
manner  of  culture,  it  is  a  saving  worthy  of  no- 
tice, for  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
''accumulation  does  not  depend  so  much  on  get- 
ting, as  on  saving"  I  believe  that  much  labor  is 
lost,  by  attempting  to  renovate  fields  of  grass,  by 
the  use  of  the  plow  and  the  hoe,  when  it  can  be 
come  at  in  a  shorter  way.  I  believe  that  it  is  so 
done,  because  our  fathers  so  did  it.  I  remember, 
iKrhen  a  boy  on  the  home  farm,  it  Was  thought 
absolutely  necessary  to  break  up  all  our  mowing 
fields,  once  at  least,  in  every  eight  or  ten  years. 
The  inquiry  in  the  spring  was,  what  field  shall  be 
plowed  for  corn  this  year  ?  and  to  answer  this, 
the  next  inquiry  was,  how  long  since  it  was  laid 
down  ?  and  so  the  rotation  of  crops  went  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

One  of  the  Old  School. 


EXTBACTS  AND  BSFIiIES. 
A  BARREN   GRAPE  VINE. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  set  out  a  grape  vine,  and  I 
have  taken  great  pains  with  it  from  that  time  till 
the  present ;  pruned  it  every  fall,  manured  with 
old  bones,  wash  from  the  house,  &c.,  yet  it  has 
not  borne  a  grape.  It  blossoms  full,  and  then 
comes  the  blasting,  and  they  are  all  gone. 

Now,  can  you,  or  any  of  your  subscribers,  give 
me  any  information  what  to  do  P  cut  down,  or 
try  another  year  ?  Some  say  that  there  is  a  male 
and  female  root — that  one  was  destroyed  in  trans- 
planting, therefore,  the  vine  is  worthless ;  others 
that  the  vine  would  bear  if  a  bud  was  inserted. 

Burlington^  Vt.,  Oct,  1,  1858.  B.  c. 

Remarks. — Your  case  is  not  an  uncommon 
one.  We  know  of  grape  vines  by  the  way-side 
that  blossom  annually,  shedding  a  delightful  fra- 
grance all  around  them,  but  never  bear  a  grape. 
But  such  vines  stand  alone,  far  from  any  other 
grape.  Yours  is  probably  in  the  same  condition, 
needing  fhictification  from  some  other  plant. 

FINE  8ECKEL  PEARS. 

Supposing  that  you  are,  like  other  men,  in  fa- 
vor of  good  fi-uit,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you 
a  small  box  of  Seckel  pears,  in  hopes  that  they 
will  give  you  as  much  pleasure  in  eating  them, 
as  it  gives  me  to  send  them.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  your  paper,  and  hope  they  will  in  some 
measure  repay  you  for  your  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  fruit-growing. 

Yours  truly,  B.  Hedge. 

Plymouthy  Oct.  6,  1858. 

Remarks. — We  make  you  our  best  bow,  sir — 
and  if  the  goddess  Pomona  were  present,  she 
should  bow  and  smile  upon  you  too.  Why,  we 
never  saw  such  a  basket  of  Seckel  pears  given 
atoay  before.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  plain  note 
before  us,  under  your  own  "sign  manual/'  we 
certainly  should  have  supposed  the  Express  man 
under  a  mistake,  and  sent  him  over  to  Quincy 
Market  with  them.  They  beat  all  the  Cattle 
Show  Seckels  we  have  seen.    Thank  you,  sir: 


ages  of  animals. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  the  Farmei\  the 
time  when  Cambridge  and  Brighton  cattle  deal- 
ers change  on  the  ages  of  young  cattle,  or  in  oth- 
er words,  when  is  a  two  year  old  called  a  three 
year  old  ?  Some  drovers  have  represented,  that 
they  change  on  the  a^e  late  in  the  summer  when 
younger  cattle  are  taken  to  market,  while  here 
we  change  on  the  age  in  the  spring,  when  cattle 
are  wintered  through. 

Is  the  sumac  of  commerce,  the  same  that 
grows  wild  in  Vermont  ?  Here  it  is  a  small  tree, 
very  branching,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height, 
with  red  berries  in  compact  clusters,  and  wood 
of  a  yellow  color.  Vermont. 

Byegate,  Vt.,  1858. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  say  when  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Brighton  dealers,  change  their  terms  of 
age  in  cattle.  Your  change  is  right,  whatever 
they  may  do.  It  is  the  easiest  and  safest  way  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  A  calf  that  was 
born  in  April,  1856,  is  two  years  in  April,  1858, 
of  course.  Farmers  about  us  use  the  terms  "past" 
or  "coming."  That  is,  if  an  animal  has  just 
passed  two  years,  and  the  age  is  inquired  after, 
the  reply  is,  "two  years  past  ;"  or  if  its  age  is 
nearer  three  than  two  years,  then  it  is  **three 
years  old  coming,^  Everybody  can  understand 
this. 

The  sumac  you  describe,  is  the  sumac  of  the 
shops. 

grasses. 

I  send  you  some  grass  which  grew  in  a  piece 
of  bog  meadow  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  which  h'e 
broke  up  lately,  to  seed  down  to  English  grass. 
This  grass  is  unknown  to  iis.  It  grows  about 
three  feet  high,  and  appears  tcT  be  of  a  wild  na- 
ture ;  my  neighbor  says  it  makes  first  rate  fodder. 
Please  give  us  the  name  of  it,  if  you  know. 

Will  fowl  meadow  grass  do  well  on  bog  or 
peat  meadow,  where  the  stumps  were  taken  out 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  P  It  is  covered 
with  steeple  weed,  or  hard-hack,  moss,  and  oth- 
er foul  stuff;  the  mud  is  from  two  to  five  feet 
deep.  If  it  will  do  well,  tell  me  how  I  must  pre- 
pare it  for  the  seed,  how  much  to  the  acre,  and 
when  it  must  be  sown.  S.  Denham. 

South  Hanson. 

Remarks. — ^The  grass  sent  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  before.  The  fowl  meadow  grass 
will  undoubtedly  do  well  on  the  land  you  describe. 

•     plums  and  melon  vines. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  send  you  $2,  which  I 
believe  pays  for  your  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  one  year  from  Sept.  1st,  1858.  I  notice 
that  a  very  beautiful  engraving  of  those  plums  I 
sent  you  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  has  made 
its  appearance  in  your  paper  of  Oct.  2d,  and  as 
one  ot  your  readers,  I  agree  with  you,  in  saying 
it  is  an  admirable  work  of  art,  as  much  so  as  the 
plums  themselves  were  an  admirable  work  of  na- 
ture. There  is,  however,  a  slight  mistake.  In- 
stead of  H.  P.  Wiswall,  Marlboro',  Mass.,  it 
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should  be  H.  T.  Wiswall,  Marlboro',  N.  H.  By 
persevering  in  the  jarring  process,  I  have  man- 
aged to  save  a  beautiful  crop  of  plums  the  pres- 
ent year,  notwithstanding  the  curculio,  that  great 
enemy  of  fruit. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you,  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, what  is  the  cause  of,  and  Vie  reme- 
dy for,  the  blast  on  melon  vines  ?  For  two  sea- 
sons past,  I  have  nearly  lost  several  large  fine 
beds  of  them.  I  managed  pretty  well  to  keep  off 
the  bugs  by  killing  them,  which  I  consider  the 
best  wa3r ;  they  grow  finely  till  about  the  time 
they  begin  to  blossom  and  set  for  melons ;  then 
black  spots  begin  to  come  on  the  leaves,  a  rust 
strikes  the  vine  at  the  root,  and  proceeds  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity  to  the  end  of  the  vine, 
that  being  the  last  to  hold  out  against  its  bane- 
ful influence. 
We  were  very  glad  to  see  and  hear  Judge  French 
at  our  County  Fair  in  Keene,  and  to  learn  that  a 
judge  and  lawyer  can  be  a  practical  farmer. 

H.  T.  Wiswall. 

Marlboro*,  N.  H.,  Oct,  1858. 

TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  the  subject  of  transplant- 
ing our  native  evergreens  has  some  time  occu- 
pied a  place  in  your  columns,  I  will  give  you  my 
experience. 

Three  years  since,  in  April,  1855,  I  brought 
from  the  woods  a  single  white  pine,  (Pinus  Stro- 
bus)  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached.  I  set  it  near 
the  house,  and  it  lived  without  further  trouble. 
Encouraged  by  this,  last  year,  in  the  first  week 
in  May,  I  transplanted  sixteen  more  in  the  same 
way,  taking  up  each  one  carefully  with  a  ball  of 
earth  upon  the  roots ;  but  one  of  these  died.  In 
May,  again,  this  year,  I  transplanted  twenty-five 
in  the  same  way,  and  every  one  is  living,  and 
most  of  them  have  made  three  or  four  inches  of 
new  wood.  These  trees  were  from  three  to  eight 
feet  high»  growing  in  drv  open  woods.  From 
these  experiments,  I  think  there  can  be  no  trou- 
ble in  moving  the  pine,  and  this  variety,  one  of 
the  finest  of  our  native  trees,  is  worthy  a  place 
in  any  collection.  Pocassett. 

Cranston,  £.  /.,  Sept.  16, 1858. 

A  NICE  LOT  OF  POTATOES. 

As  a  matter  of  experiment,  I  planted  in  my 
garden  one  potato,  the  19th  day  of  May,  in  six 
hills.  I  dug  them  to-day,  and  from  that  one  I 
had  half  a  oushel  of  large  and  feur  potatoes, 
witiiout  any  extra  care.  F.  C.  Shalleb. 

Essex,  Mass.,  Sept,  30, 1858. 

FINE  YIELD  OF  POTATOES. 

I  obtained  last  winter  5  potatoes ;  they  were 
not  larffe.  I  planted  them  m  21  hills,  one  piece 
in  the  hill,  and  used  no  manure.  I  dug  them  last 
Saturday,  and  obtained  2i  bushels---3  potatoes 
weighing  5  pounds,  and  79  of  them  weighed  67 
pounds.  w.  N.  w. 

Derry,  Oct.  9, 1858. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON    THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Jacob  Orover,  of  West  Mansfield,  Mass., 
writes  us  that  his  seed  potatoes  that  were  covered 


in  the  cellar  with  loam  and  gravel,  have  pro- 
duced sound  potatoes,  while  others  not  so  cov- 
ered, but  of  the  same  kind,  and  planted  on  the 
same  kind  of  land,  have  rotted  badly. 

DAVIS   SEEDLING  POTATOES. 

Mr.  J.  p.  Watson,  of  this  place,  planted  13 
pounds  of  the  above  seed  this  year,  which  yielded 
720  pounds.  Allowing  60  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
it  would  make  12  bushels  of  potatoes.       a.  b. 

Jamaica,  Vt,  Oct,  2,  1858. 

CULTURE  of  cranberries. 

Our  correspondent  at  Somerset,  Mass,,  may 
find  a  detailed  account  of  the  best  modes  of  cul- 
tivating cranberries  in  our  volume  of  the  Far^ 
met,  for  last  year,  1857. 


HOW  TO  MASB  HOMB  HAFP7. 

Do  not  jest  with  your  wife  upon  a  subject  in 
which  there  is  danger  of  wounding  her  feelings. 
Remember  that  she  treasures  every  word  you  ut- 
ter, though  you  never  think  of  it  again.  Do  net 
speak  of  some  virtue  in  another  man's  wife,  to 
remind  your  own  of  a  fault.  Do  not  reproach  your 
wife  with  personal  defects,  for  if  she  has  sensibil- 
ity, you  inflict  a  wound  difficult  to  heal.  Do  not 
treat  your  wife  with  inattention  in  company.  Do 
not  upbraid  her  in  the  presence  of  a  thira  per- 
son, nor  entertain  her  with  praising  the  beauty 
and  accomplishments  of  other  women.  If  you 
would  have  a  pleasant  home  and  cheerful  wife, 
pass  your  evenings  under  your  own  roof.  Do 
not  be  stern  and  silent  in  your  own  house,  and 
remarkable  for  sociability  elsewhere.  Kemem- 
ber  that  your  wife  has  as  much  need  of  recrea- 
tion as  yourself,  and  devote  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  your  leisure  hours  to  such  society  and  amuse- 
ments as  she  may  join.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
secure  her  smiles  and  increase  her  affection.  Do 
not,  by  being  too  exact  in  pecuniary  matters, 
make  your  wife  feel  her  dependence  on  your 
bounty.  If  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  your  business  and  know  your 
income!,  that  she  may  regulate  her  household  ex- 
penses accordingly.  Do  not  withhold  this  knowl- 
edge, in  order  to  cover  your  own  extravagance. 
Women  have  a  keen  perception — be  sure  she  will 
discover  your  selfishness, — ^and  though  no  word 
is  spoken,  from  that  moment  her  respect  is  les- 
sened, and  her  confidence  diminished,  pride 
wounded,  and  a  thousand,  perhaps  unjust^  suspi- 
cions created.  From  that  moment  is  your  ao- 
mestic  comfort  on  the  wane.  There  can  be  no 
oneness  where  thei:e  is  no  full  confidence. — Wo^ 
man's  Thoughts  About  Women, 

Is  Charcoal  liable  to  Spontaneous  Com- 
bustion.— Under  this  caption  the  reader  will 
find  in  another  column,  a  very  interesting  article 
by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the  distinguished 
chemist  of  Boston.  The  attention  of  builders, 
carpenters  and  masons  is  especially  called  to  it, 
as  a  proper  understanding  of  the  matter  may 
save  many  a  building  from  destruction  by  fire. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAKMEE. 


8FANIBH  UBBINO  BOOKS. 


We  present  the  reader  in  thU  issue  of  the 
Farmer  with  a  beautiAil  illustration  of  a  group 
of  Spanish  Merino  Suckt,  ttom  the  flock  of 
Oeoboe  Caufbeli.,  Esq.,  of  West  Westminster, 
VL  He  visited  Spain  tereral  yean  since,  and 
selected  from  the  Snest  flocks  he  could  fiad  in  that 
country;  these  bucks  are  descendants  of  that 
stock.  He  has  made  the  raising  of  fine  wooled 
sheep  a  buiinMB  and  study,  and  the  success  which 
has  followed  liis  labors  is  evidence  of  his  skill. 
These  bucks  sometimes  produce  immense  See- 
cea.  We  weighed  a  fleece  from  one  of  them, 
while  Tisiting  Mr.  Campbell,  and  found  it  tip  the 
beam  quick  at  22  pounds !  His  ewe  fleeces  of 
1862,  yihaa  well  washed,  averaged  Bi  pounds. 
His  two  year  old  ewes  gave  an  average  of  8 
pounds,  on  a  growth  of  only  eleven  montha. 
We  wish  him  great  succesa  in  his  good  work. 


Jfirr  On  ffea  SntUmd  Parmar. 
QBArTBD  FBiriT  TBXS8. 
Mb.  Editor  :— Fruit  trees  with  us,  I  mean 
grafted  treei,  do  poorly,  and  the  remark  is  often 
made,  "They  did  not  use  to  be  so  bad — why 
the*  now?' 

To  reply  to  this,  I  will  say  that  in  those  days 
scions  were  not  taken  from  old  trees,  the  vital 
force  of  which  was  almost  spent,  but  from  vigo- 


rous, youthful  trees,  peraapt,  and  the  scions  were 
inserted  in  stock  of  similar  character ;  in  this  way 
a  good  thing,  one  which  we  can  hardly  do  with- 
out, wai  perpetuated,  for  a  long  time,  on  natural 
principles,  and  may  be  again  and  again,  I  believe, 
to  many  generations. 

That  the  above  reply  is  brief,  is  true,  still  if 
sufSciently  suggestive  of  practical  reform  in  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  I  can  but  hope  that 
't  will  find  a  place  in  due  time  in  your  valuable 

Saper,  for  the  approved  object  of  life  is  to  beoe- 
t  one  another.  W.  S.  Blamchabd. 

Walpole,  N.  E.,  Sept.  27, 1858. 


TO  IHAKX  HABD  0AHDIJI8  OV  SOFT 
TALLOW. 

I  noticed  a  request  a  short  time  since  in  the 
Country  Qaitleman,  for  a  receipt  to  make  soft 
tallow  hard.  I  send  you  one  I  know  by  ex- 
perience to  be  good.  To  twelve  pouuda  of  tal- 
low take  half  a  gallon  of  water,  to  which  add 
three  table-spoons  of  pulverized  alum,  and  two 
do.  saltpetre,  which  heat  and  dissolve  i  then  add 
your  tallow  and  one  pound  of  beeswax;  boil  hard 
all  together,  until  the  water  evaporates,  and  skim 
well  while  boiliog.  It  should  not  be  put  in  your 
moulds  hotter  than  you  can  bear  your  hand  in. 
The  candles  look  much  nicer  when  the  wicks  are 
tied  at  the  bottom.  It  is  not  only  a  dis- 
agreeable task  to  cut  the  wick  off,  but  it  injures 
the  moulds.  Never  heat  your  moulds  to  draw 
your  candles  in  cold  weather. 
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Ferhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  tallow 
from  beeves  fed  on  corn  or  grain,  is  much  softer 
than  when  feci  on  grass  or  clover.  Therefore  the 
tallow  from  grass-fed  cattle  should  always  be 
hard  with  the  addition  of  very  little  alum  and 
beeswax.  In  very  cold  weather  much  less  alum 
must  be  used,  or  they  will  crack  so  as  to  fall  to 
pieces  sometimes;  and  a  third  more  of  each 
should  be  used  in  very  warm  weather  if  the  tal- 
low is  very  soft.  With  a  little  management  you 
can  always  have  hard  tallow  for  summer  use 
where  you  make  all  your  own  candles. — Country 
Oenileman. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer^ 
MATBBI^IiB  FOB  BOOFING. 

Dear  Sir: — Sometime  since  you  asked  me 
some  questions  about  the  best  roofing  material 
for  farmers  to  use.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
to  commence  with,  that  the  best  roof  is  the  best 
for  a  farmer,  as  it  is  the  one  which,  although  it 
mav  cost  most  at  starting,  will  last  the  longest, 
and  preserve  his  crops  from  all  loss  by  bad 
weather. 

The  time-honored  roof  in  New  England  is 
shingles,  and  roofs  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
which  have  been  shingled  from  30  to  40  years, 
and  have  needed  only  occasional  repairs.  Such 
instances  are  very  rare,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  best  shingle  roof  which  can  be  laid  will 
not  last  more  than  15  to  20  years — longer,  most 
of  your  readers  will  say,  than  they  shall  need  it. 
Such  a  roof  will  cost,  for  shinsles,  $5,50  to  $6 
per  thousand,  and  $1  to  lay  them ;  total  cost, 
$6,50  to  $7  per  thousand.  1000  shingles  cover 
a  little  more  than  100  square  feet  for  the  roof  j 
and  how  much  more  on  an  average  I  do  not 
know ;  the  makers  of  shingles  don't  intend  them 
to  cover  any  more. 

The  next  roofs,  in  point  of  cost,  are  those 
naade  of  tar,  gravel,*  cement  and  composition. 
These  roofs  originated  farther  west  than  New 
England,  where  shingles  are  even  more  scarce 
than  here. 

There  are  several  great  objections  to  all  such  j 
any  roof  made  in  one  piece  is  valuless  in  a  cli- 
laate  like  ours;  it  does  not  admit  of  any  expan- 
sion and  contraction ;  the  expansion  of  a  roof 
under  our  summer  suns  is  very  great  j  and  under 
the  direct  rays  of  January  and  February  it  is  very 
appreciable.  The  contraction  caused  by  a  sudden 
frost  is  proportionally  large.  India  rubber  may 
stand  it,  but  no  solid  material  can,  unless  there  is 
some  allowance  for  the  play.  Consequently  you 
will  find  that  all  these  roofs  crack  around  the 
chimney,  under  the  eaves,  and  wherever  they 
join  the  wood-work.  If  the  coat  applied  is  not 
very  thick,  the  cold  penetrates  to  the  boarding, 
below,  which,  being  of  different  density  from  the 
roofing,  expands  and  contracts  differently  from 
it,  and  in  time  you  will  find  cracks  in  the  roofing 
over  the  joints  in  the  boards  below. 

If  the  material  is  put  on  thick  enough  to  keep 
out  cold  it  is  very  heavy  and  expensive.  An  ar- 
gument for  such  roofs  is,  they  may  be  nearly  flat  j 
this  is  no  gain  in  a  barn,  and  is  a  loss  in  a  house, 
for  a  fiat  roof  allows  of  no  garret,  and  a  house 
without  a  garret  is  like  a  coat  without  pockets. 
Besides,  flat-roofed  houses  have  to  stand  an  enor- 
mous strain,  from  the  weight  of  snow  which  falls 


upon  them,  and  are  destitute  of  all  the  pictur- 
esque effect  of  pitched  roofs. 

Tin,  zinc  and  galvanized  iron  roofs  are  all 
objectionable  for  the  reason  just  given,  that  they 
are  in  one  piece,  and  as  metals,  they  are  even 
more  affected  by  heat  and  cold  than  other  mate- 
rials. Besides,  they  must  be  painted  often  to 
keep  them  in  order,  and  then,  at  best,  they  wear 
out  in  a  short  time ;  their  cost  is  double  that  of 
best  shingles. 

Another  material  for  roofing  i&  slate ;  this  was 
first  imported  from  Europe,  and  is  still.  The 
Welsh  slate  is  sold,  and  used  all  over  our  coun- 
try, and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  slate, 
and  a  standard  for  all  slate  used  for  roofing  pur- 
poses. The  advantages  of  slate  are,  it  comes  in 
pieces  like  shingles,  of  any  size  one  wishes ;  it  is 
fire-proof,  unaffected  by  heat  and  cold,  imperish- 
able, and  may  at  any  time  be  taken  off  the  roof 
and  relaid  with  small  loss,  should  there  be  any 
necessity  for  so  doing.  The  Welsh  slate  is  cost- 
ly, though  less  expensive  than  metal. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  slate  found  in 
this  country ;  these  differ  very  much  in  quality ; 
the  difference  is  shown  in  thickness,  breaking 
under  the  foot,  and  by  the  action  of  frost.  Very 
much  of  the  American  slate  absorbs  water ;  a 
slate  which  absorbs  water  will  be  easily  broken  by 
the  frost  of  winter,  and  any  obser^'ant  person  will 
see,  upon  looking  at  the  roofs  of  many  of  our 
buildings,  slates  gone,  corners  broken  off,  &c ; 
this  is  attributable  to  the  slate  being  of  poor  qual- 
ity, or  being  made  across  the  grain.  Singular 
though  it  may  seem  to  you,  some  slate  can  be 
made  across  the  grain,  just  as  you  could  saw  a 
shingle  across  the  grain.  Of  course  such  a  slate 
or  smngle  has  no  strength.  The  power  in  soft 
slate  which  absorbs  tne  water  and  therefore 
freezes  and  breaks,  may  be  detected  by  setting  a 
slate  carefully,  half  its  aepth,  into  a  pail  of  water; 
the  water  will  be  seen  to  ascend  it  quite  rapidly. 
By  putting  several  slates  from  different  quarries, 
into  a  pail  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  easy  to  as- 
certain their  relative  powers  of  resisting  water 
and  frost.  It  was  this  trouble  which  rendered 
the  slate  of  the  Hoosac  mountain  of  no  value. 
Large  quarries  of  slate  are  found  in  New  Jersey 
and  Fennsylvania ;  it  is  all  soft,  and  will  rot  on 
the  roof.  So,  also,  will  the  slate  of  the  State  of 
Maine ;  much  of  that  is  soft,  whilst  in  the  same 
quarry  slate  is  found  that  is  first-rate. 

The  veins  there  are  narrow  and  parallel.  Some 
of  these  veins  are  hard  and  excellent,  others  poor 
and  soft,  and  when  made  into  slate,  the  purcnas- 
er  is  liable  to  get  slate  of  first-rate  or  of  very  infe- 
rior quality.  I  have  known  roofs  laid  with  this 
slate  to  rot  within  5  years,  and  have  to  be  relaid. 
This  slate,  the  Hoosac  and  New  Jersey,  are  all 
black. 

In  Vermont  large  quarries  of  slate  exist ;  these 
differ  very  much  in  quality.  Their  color  is  all 
much  alike,  purple,  brown  and  green.  The  Ver- 
mont slates,  however,  have  one  peculiarity  in 
their  favor  and  to  their  injury.  Some  of  these 
slate  change  color  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  others  do  not ;  those  that  do  fade  are 
hard  and  unaffected  by  frost  or  heat ;  those  that 
do  not  fade  are  soft  and  very  rotten  and  easily 
broken  by  frost.  A  quarry  somewhat  noted  for 
this  failing  is  called  the  Western  Vermont. 

This  test  of  fading  or  holding  color  settles  the 
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question  of  strength.  The  hard  slates  differ  in 
quality ;  some  are  thick  and  slahhy,  others  thin, 
of  uniform  size,  thickness  and  grain,  and  in  all 
respects  but  color,  are  equal  to  the  Welsh  slates, 
ana  are  much  cheaper. 

Some  persons  who  make  thick  slates  endeavor 
to  discredit  the  thinner  slates  by  saving  that  the 
latter  lack  strength,  and  that  a  roof,  to  be  well 
protected,  should  be  strong  enough  to  hold  up 
thick  slate.  This  reasoning  is  like  that  of  the 
fox  who  lost  his  tail  in  the  trap  and  then  tried  to 

Sersuade  the  other  foxes  it  was  vastly  better  to 
o  without  tails.  These  people  split  their  slates 
as  thin  as  they  can ;  the  thin  slates  are  made  so 
for  their  superior  quality  and  grain,  and  could  be 
split  thick  as  well  as  thin,  were  they  not  better 
thin  than  thick. 

*To  test  this  last  operation,  take  specimen  slates 
from  different  quarries  and  rest  them  by  their 
thin  ends  on  supports ;  now  put  weights  on  the 
middle  of  the  slate  till  they  break,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  thin 
will  bear  the  largest  weight ;  they  are  stronger 
than  the  other  kinds. 

These  best  slate  are  made  in  the  Glen  Lake 
and  Eagle  quarries ;  the  former  are  the  most  uni- 
form and  thinnest.  They  average  55 — 60  to 
the  foot,  and  4  squares  to  the  tun.  These  meas- 
urements and  weights  are  the  same  with  the 
Welsh  slate,  which  I  said  at  the  commencement 
are  the  standard.  A  square  of  slate  is  what  will 
cover  10  h  10,  or  100  square  feet,  on  the  roof  of 
a  house,  or  is  equivalent  to  1000  shingles. 

These  best  slate  can  be  had  in  Boston  or  its 
vicinity,  for  $7  per  square ;  about  the  same  price 
with  shingles,  and  are  fire-proof,  unaffectea  by 
heat  and  cold,  and,  in  a  word,  imperishable.  The 
only  objection  to  them  is  the  cnange  of  color, 
which  is  but  slight,  in  no  way  affects  the  strength 
of  the  slate  and  if  the  slate  are  carefully  selected, 
they  all  fade  about  the  same,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  facts  prove  conclu- 
sively that  slate  roofs  are  the  only  roofs  an  eco- 
nomical farmer  can  afford  to  lay. 
I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

RusTicus. 


THS  OAMEIiS. 


There  is,  after  all,  a  fair  prospect  of  the  Arabi- 
an camel  becoming  a  regularly  naturalized  and 
American  citizen.  Our  government,  on  two  sep- 
arate occasions,  has  imported  cargoes  of  came&, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  acclimatize  them  for  long 

i'ourneys  over  the  dreary  plains  of  the  south-west, 
jieut.  Beale,  formerly  of  the  navv,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  construction  of  the  netr  military 
road  from  Texas  to  the  Colorado  river  in  Califor- 
nia, has  made  the  exploration,  occupying  forty- 
eight  days,  and  located  an  excellent  wagon  road, 
the  whole  distance.  On  this  exploration  the  cam- 
el was  the  tried  animal,  and  it  seems  it  surpassed 
his  expectations  for  patience,  endurance  and  fit- 
ness for  American  desert  travel.  He  says  re- 
specting it : — 

"Unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  every  man 
of  my  party,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  state  all 
that  I  have  seen  them  do.  Starting  with  a  full 
determination  that  the  experiment  should  be  no 
half-way  one,  I  have  subjected  them  to  trials 


which  no  other  animal  could  possibly  have  en- 
dured, and  yet  I  have  arrived  here  not  only  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  camel,  but  they  are  admitted, 
by  those  who  saw  them  in  Texas,  to  be  in  as 
good  condition  to-day  as  when  we  left  San  An- 
tonio. In  all  our  lateral  explorations,  they  have 
carried  water  sometimes  for  more  than  a  week, 
for  the  mules  used  by  the  men,  the  camels  never 
even  receiving  a  bucketful  each. 

"They  have  traversed  patiently  with  heavy 
packs  on  these  explorations,  countries  covered 
with  the  sharpest  volcanic  rock,  and  yet  J^heir 
feet,  to  this  hour,  have  evinced  no  symptom  of 
tenderness  or  injury.  With  heavy  packs  they 
have  crossed  mountains,  ascended  and  descended 
precipitous  places,  where  an  ujiloaded  mule  found 
it  difficult  to  pass,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
rider  dismounted,  and  carefully  picking  its  way. 
I  think  it  would  be  within  bounds  to  say  that  in 
these  various  lateral  explorations  they  have  tra- 
versed nearly  double  the  distance  passed  over 
by  our  mules  and  wagons." — Scientific  American. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

KOBFOIiK  AQBICUIiTUBAIi  SOCIETY. 

Feiend  Bbown: — The  report,  in  your  last 
paper,  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Norfolk  Agricul- 
tural Society,  as  taken  from  another  journal,  is 
so  one-sided  a  statement,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  as  a  verification  of  the  same,  I  enclose  the  re- 

5ort  of  the  Cultivator,  Ploughman  and  Traveller, 
'he  Norfolk  Society  never  held  so  good  an  ex- 
hibition, or  one  crowned  with  more  entire  suc- 
cess. The  "Reporter"  you  quote  says,  "tJiere 
were  a  few  fine  horses  and  some  milch  cows" 
Now  there  were  120  entries  of  horses,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  county  exhibition 
has  ever  surpassed  them  in  excellence.  As  to 
"some  milch  cows,"  Messrs.  Motley,  Bacon,  Hun- 
newell  and  others  showed  very  fine  animals  in 
this  class.  The  pens,  150  in  number,  were  filled 
and  Mr.  Motley  alone  exhibited  25  head,  two  of 
Jersey  Grade,  and  for  two  or  three  of  his  cows 
he  had  been  offered  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  remarkably  fine — 
that  of  vegetables  excellent.  There  were  20  en- 
tries of  bread  and  14  of  butter.  The  articles  in 
the  department  of  female  industry,  exclusive  of 
the  ladies'  fair,  filled  a  table  more  than  100  feet 
in  length,  and  constituted  a  fine  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

The  Ladies'  Fair  in  the  upper  hall,  notwith- 
standing "Reporter,"  was  on  a  most  extensive 
and  magnificent  scale,  occupying  most  of  a  hall 
135  feet  long  and  58  feet  wide,  and  was  an  hon- 
or to  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Old  Norfolk, 
embracing  in  their  number  ladies  of  the  highest 
distinction  in  the  county.  These  ladies  were  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  society,  and  with  most 
generous  and  praiseworthy  labors  volunteered 
their  services  to  aid  in  raising  funds  towards 
paying  for  the  recent  purchase  of  lands.  As  to 
the  base  ball  match,  permission  was  given  by  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  the  clubs  from 
our  own  towns  to  play  a  game,  after  the  stock 
was  removed,  and  the  exhibition  was  over  on  the 
ground. 
The  plowing  match  was  decidedly  the  best  1 
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ever  witnessed,  and  the  spading  match,  in  which 
eleven  hardy  sons  united,  was  one  of  great  inter- 
est. 

The  attendance  was  estimated  at  15,000  per- 
sons, and  not  far  from  the  truth,  as  we  took  for 
ten-cent  tickets,  exclusive  of  the  ladies'  fair,  sev- 
enteen hundred  dollars.  But  I  refrain  jfrom  fur- 
ther remarks.  NORFOLK. 


Remabks. — It  is  always  an  unwelcome  duty  to 
us,  to  find  fault  with  anybody,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  who  are  exemplary  in  almost  every- 
thing, and  whom  we  delight  to  honor.  The  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Society  cannot  have  a  very  lim- 
ited influence,  made  up  as  it  is  of  men  so  well 
known,  who  mingle  so  largely  with  the  people  of 
the  State.  As  a  general  thing,  her  Exhibitions 
have  been  models,  and  the  publications  of  her 
Transactions  are  certainly  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion. 

We  did  not  intend,  in  what  we  said  of  it  last 
week,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Exhibition,  be- 
cause in  the  multiplicity  of  these  occurrences, 
we  had  neither  time  or  space  to  do  it.  We  only 
intended,  in  the  kindest  spirit,  to  notice  what  we 
thought  were  encroachments  upon  her  excellent 
example  heretofore,  so  that,  if  they  were  en- 
croachments, a  calm  and  candid  criticism  might 
call  attention  to  the  fact.  Nothing  more.  No 
person  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  officers 
and  managers  of  that  society  than  we  entertain. 

The  remarks  of  "Norfolk"  above  will  show 
that  the  exhibition  was  such  an  one  as  is  rarely 
excelled,  if  equalled,  in  the  State,  both  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  articles  and  stock  ex- 
hibited. But  as  "to  err  is  human,"  it  is  still  pos- 
sible that  some  things  may  have  been  done,  that 
it  were  well  to  have  left  undone.  We  intend  that 
all  our  criticisms  shall  be  candid  and  fair;  if 
they  do  not  appear  so  to  others,  we  will  repair 
the  fault — if  fault  it  is  found  to  be — to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

As  a  public  journalist,  and  taking  the  strong- 
est interest  in  the  noble  institution  which  ena- 
bles us  to  compare  the  skill  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  product  of  his  labors,  we  feel  bound  to 
defend  it  against  all  invasions,  and  to  exert  what- 
ever influence  we  may  to  preserve  it  as  pure  as 
we  found  it.  That  encroachments  are  made  that 
will  eventually  destroy  its  good  influence  unless 
arrested,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  germ 
of  destruction,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  is,  in 
some  instances,  already  introduced.  Whether 
it  shall  be  cherished  there,  and  do  its  work,  or 
whether  its  progress  shall  be  stayed,  depends 
upon  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  those  who  con- 
trol it. 

A  NewFibe  Ladder.— a  valuable  ladder  has 
been  devised  by  some  one  in  Ohio'.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,    Turning  a  crank  | 


extends  the  reach  of  the  ladder  from  a  very  few 
feet  to  seventy-five  feet.  When  its  length  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  use  required  of  it,  it  is  hooked  up- 
on the  roof  or  other  convenient  place.  At  the 
upper  end  is  a  pulley  over  which  a  rope  is  drawn, 
with  a'  basket  attached,  into  which  persons  or 
valuables  may  be  placed  and  safely  removed.  The 
bottom  rests  upon  a  carriage,  for  the  sake  of  rap- 
id transportation. 

.Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
VraSULT  AND  WHAT  IT  OOBTS. 

I  send  you  the  product  and  cost  of  a  crop  of 
spring  wheat  raised  by  me  this  year,  on  about  6i 
acres  of  land.  In  this  account  the  labor  is  charged 
at  its  cost ;  labor  of  a  pair  of  oxen  is  charged  at 
96  cents  per  day ;  horse  the  same ;  board  of  men 
at  33^  cents  per  day ;  no  manure  charged,  none 
having  been  applied.  One  piece  of  the  land, 
about  li  acres,  was  never  before  plowed.  I  as- 
sume the  value  of  the  land  to  be  $100  per  acre, 
and  the  price  of  the  grain  to  be  what  I  think  it 
is  worth  to  me  for  consumption. 

PRODUCT. 

76  buabelB  wheat  at  $3 $152,00 

6|  tons  straw  (eatimated)  $0 89,00  $101,00 

COST. 

Plowing,  harrowing,  aowlag,  rolling,  and  labor.  .$5,90 

"  «*  andteam.. 8,90 

Board  of  men  at  38| 5,00     $19,80 

One-ball  chargable  to  socceeding  crop  of  doTer  and  grass.  .0,90 

$0,90 

Cradling,  threshing  and  winnowing  and  labor 15,60 

"  "  carting  and  team 2,92 

Board  of  men  at  83|  per  day 7,ft7 

12  bushels  seed 24,00 

$60,90 
6pereent.on$650,itfsninedTaIaeof  land 88,00 

Taking  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  grain 
and  land  and  the  quantity  of  the  straw  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  seen  that  the  crop  has  paid  a  profit 
of  93  per  cent;  the  product  per  acre  oeinr  about 
an  average  crop.  The  like  results  may,  I  think, 
be  reached  9  years  in  10,  and  often  exceeded, 
with  suitable  soil  and  cultivation. 

Samuel  Raymond. 

North  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct,  4, 1858. 


ON  THB  MOBSINO. 


It  is  morning — and  a  morning  sweet  and  fresh, 
and  delightful  Everybody  knows  the  morning, 
in  its  metaphorical  sense,  applied  to  so  many  ob- 
jects, and  on  so  many  occasions.  The  health, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  early  vears,  lead  us  to 
call  that  period  the  '^morning  of  life."  Of  a  love- 
ly young  woman,  we  say,  she  is  ''bright  as  the 
morning,"  and  no  one  doubts  why  Lucifer  is 
called  "son  of  the  morning."  fiut  the  morning 
itself,  few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities,  know  any 
thing  about.  Among  all  our  good  people  of  Bos- 
ton, not  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun  rise  once 
a  year.  The;^  know  nothing  of  the  morning. 
Their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that  part  of  the  day 
which  comes  along  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
beefsteak,  or  a  piece  of  toast.  With  them,  morn- 
ing is  not  a  new  issuing  of  light ;  a  new  bursting 
forth  of  the  sun  ,*  a  new  waking  up  of  all  that  has 
life,  from  a  sort  of  temporary  death,  to  behold 
again  the  works  of  God,  the  heavens  and  the 
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ecurth ;  it  is  onlv  a  part  of  the  domestic  day,  be- 
longing to  breakfast,  to  reading  the  newspapers, 
answering  notes,  sending  the  children  to  school, 
and  giving  orders  for  dinner.  The  first  faint 
streak  of  fight,  the  earliest  purpling  of  the  east, 
"which  the  lark  springs  up  to  greet,  and  the  deep- 
er and  deeper  coloring  into  orange  and  red,  till 
at  length  the  "glorious  sun  is  seen,  regent  of 
day,"  this  they  never  enjoy,  for  this  they  never 
see. 

^  Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  "morning"  abound 
in  all  languages,  but  they  are  the  strongest  per- 
haps in  those  of  the  East,  where  the  sun  is  so 
often  an  object  of  worship.  King  David  speaks 
of  taking  to  himself  "the  wings  of  the  morning." 
This  is  highly  poetical  and  beautiful.  The  "wings 
of  the  morning"  are  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
Kays  of  light  are  wings.  It  is  thus  said  that  the 
8un  of  Righteousness  shall  arise,  "with  healing 
in  his  wings ;"  a  rising  sun,  which  shall  scatter 
light,  and  health,  and  joy  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning, 
but  not  so  many  as  Shakspeare,  from  whose 
vrritings  pages  of  the  most  beautiful  images,  all 
founded  on  the  glory  of  the  morning,  might  be 
filled. 

I  never  thought  that  Adam  had  much  advan- 
tage of  us,  from  having  seen  the  world  while  it 
was  new.  The  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God,  like  His  mercies,  are  "new  every  morning," 
and  "fresh  every  evening."  We  see  as  fine  ri- 
sings of  the  sun  as  ever  Adam  saw,  and  its  ris- 
ings are  as  much  a  miracle  now  as  they  were  in 
his  day,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  more,  because 
it  is  now  a  part  of  the  miracle  that  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years,  he  has  come  to  his  ap- 
pointed time,  without  the  variation  of  a  millionth 
part  of  a  second.  Adam  could  not  tell  how  this 
might  be ! 

I  know  the  morning ;  I  am  ac<}uainted  with  it, 
and  I  love  it,  firesh  and  sweet  as  it  is,  a  daily  new 
creation,  breaking  forth,  and  calling  all  that  have 
life,  and  breath,  and  being,  to  new  adoration,  new 
enjoyments,  and  new  gratitude. — Webster^s  Fri- 
vaU  Correspondence, 


The  Na&cissus,  Jonquils,  Lilies  and  Fico- 
MIES  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready.  After  planting,  rake  o£f  the  bed  nicely, 
and  cover  with  coarse  manure  or  straw,  to  pro- 
tect the  bulbs  a  little  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  This  must  be  raked  off  early  in  the  spring. 
— Rural  New-Yorker, 


FliANTIKG  BUIiBS,  TUBBB8,  fta 

The  earliest  and  prettiest  of  our  spring  flowers 
are  bulbous  rooted,  and  those  who  desire  a  fine 
show  of  flowers  in  the  spring  should  lose  no  time 
in  preparing  their  beds  and  planting.  All  bul- 
bous roots  delight  in  a  deep,  friable  soil,  and  the 
ground  should  be  put  to  proper  condition  before 
planting.  Dig  at  least  eignteen  inches  deep, 
and  thoroughly  mix  with  the  soil  a  good  portion 
of  well-rotted  manure.  If  the  planting  is  done 
at  once  a  ^ood  show  of  flowers  may  be  expected 
in  the  spnng. 

The  Crocus  is  well  known  and  popular.  There 
are  a  great  many  varieties,  all  of  tnem  pretty, 
and  they  can  be  purchased  at  from  $1  to  $2  per 
hundre<L  Plant  two  inches  deep,  three  incnes 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  six  inches. 

The  Hyacinth  should  have  a  place  in  every 
ffarden,  as  they  are  not  only  beautiful  but  very 
SragranU  They  are  of  all  colors,  single  and 
double.  Plant  four  inches  deep,  and  from  six  to 
eight  inches  apart  each  wav. 

The  Tulips  are  too  well  known  to  need  des- 
cription.   Plant  about  the  same  as  the  hyacinth. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 
IiSTTBB  FBOM  MAINS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Anc&oscog- 
gin  Society  at  Lewiston,  I  avail  myself  of  a  few 
moments  to 'give  you  a  brief  account  of  one  of 
the  Fairs  in  Maine,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  is  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  the  Dirigo  State. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of 
Oct.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  stock.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  was  the  fine  Durhams 
and  Devons.  There  was  a  large  number  of  en- 
tries made.  As  the  Poland  Shakers  live  within 
the  precincts  of  this  Society,  they  were  represen- 
ted by  a  herd  of  twenty  Devons. 

The  exhibition  of  the  speed  of  horses  occurred 
the  second  day,  and  was  conducted  with  good  or- 
der. The  hall  in  which  the  Fair  and  the  fair  were 
assembled  in  great  dimensions,  was  very  fine. 
The  vegetables  were  numerous  and  large.  The 
display  of  fruit,  especiallv  of  apples,  was  very 
excellent,  I  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  so  large  and 
so  well  developed  specimens  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  varieties  of  this  fruit. 

Another  most  interesting  feature  was  the  cer- 
tainty that  several  varieties  of  grapes  have  been 
found  which  will  ripen  well  in  Maine.  The  old 
varieties  of  Isabella  and  Sweetwater  must  give 
way  to  others  that  will  ripen  earlier,  such  as  the 
Clinton,  Northern  Muscadine,  Diana,  Rebecca, 
Concord,  and  perhaps  many  others  equally  good 
which  have  ripened  well  here  this  season,  while 
as  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  older  varieties. 
Thanks,  very  many,  to  the  efforts  of  horticultur- 
ists who  have  labored  so  perseveringly  in  this 
matter.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  good  a  tast- 
ing grape  in  the  well  ripened  specimens  of  the 
Northern  Muscadine.  Mr.  Tobie,  at  Lewiston, 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  the  open  cul- 
ture of  the  grape.  As  attention  has  been  paid 
the  present  season  to  girdling  the  vines  to  facil- 
itate their  ripening,  I  would  mention  that  I  have 
aocomplishea  the  same  thing  simply  by  partially 
breaking  the  vine  above  the  cluster  just  sufiicient 
to  impair  circulation.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
the  iaea  is  original  with  me  or  not. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  butter  and  cheese 
of  most  excellent  quality.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  was  that  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  labor-saving  machines,  by  your 
friend  C.  Keyes,  who  has  opened  an  agricultural 
warehouse  at  Lewiston.  Mr.  K.  appears  to  be 
just  the  man  for  the  place,  and  we  hope  the  time 
will  not  be  far  distant  when  the  farmers  of  Mtdne 
will  find  his  rooms  the  head-quarters  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  He  owns  an  extensive  scythe 
and  tool  factory  in  Wilton,  and  is  capable  of  do- 
ing immense  good  to  the  farming  interests  of 
the  State.  Procuring  of  him  one  of  your  Massa- 
chusetts apple  harvesters,  I  had  to  exhibit  it  all 
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the  way  home  in  the  cars,  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  a  bear. 

On  the  third  day  an  address  was  delivered  by 
/our  correspondent,  to  a  large  crowd  of  farmers 
and  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  who  never 
look  more  interesting  than  on  such  an  occasion. 
In  the  £ifternoon  an  equestrian  exhibition  of  the 
ladies  took  place. 

One  or  two  features  of  the  exhibition  took 
place,  worthy  of  notice.  One  was  the  privilege  of 
attaching  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  to  his  arti- 
cles as  soon  as  the  committee  have  completed 
their  examination.  It  enhances  the  value  of  an 
exhibition  very  much.  Another  was  for  the  first 
time  introduced  to  our  county  fairs,  the  attach- 
ment of  different  colored  i^iboons,  according  to 
the  degree  of  merit  in  the  animals.  The  effect, 
as  they  appeared  in  procession,  was  very  pretty. 
I  have  seen  no  happier  boy  for  many  a  day,  than 
one  I  met  on  his  way  home,  with  his  pair  of  steers 
decked  out  with  a  badge  on  their  horns.  Anoth- 
er feature  was  the  promptness  with  which  all  the 
operations  ^of  the  society  were  dispatched.  This 
was  owing  to  the  tact  of  the  President,  Hon. 
Robert  martin,  who  was  always  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  action  at  the  appointed  moment. 

After  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  such  an  investment  of  capital  in 
Lewiston.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
the  place  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  one  of  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  land.  The 
water  power  is  immense.  A  hundred  Irishmen 
are  now  at  work  by  the  company,  grading  streets 
and  foundations  for  new  factories.  The  founda- 
tions of  a  large  city  are  all  marked  out,  and  will 
soon  be  occupied.  The  factories  are  all  running 
and  indicate  a  revival  of  business  on  a  surer  ba- 
sis than  during  past  years.  But  fearing  I  shall 
not  interest  your  reader?,  I  will  close. 

Bethel,  Me.,  Oct,  7ik,  1858.  n.  t.  t. 


For  tkt  New  England  Flarmer. 
MANGOIiD  WITBTZEIiB. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^For  some  time  past,  I  have 
been  desirous  of  placing  before  the  readers  of 
the  New  England  Farmer  a  statement  concerning 
the  raising  of  mangold  wurtzels.  Every  farmer 
is  interested  in  the  production  of  all  articles  by 
which  he  can  the  better  improve  the  condition  of 
his  stock,  and  if  by  the  proauction  of  these  vege- 
tables he  can  do  that,  he  will  give  his  attention 
to  it. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  raised  mangold 
wurtzels,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experi- 
ment, and  of  satisfying  myself  as  to  the  profi- 
tableness of  the  proauction.  This  year  I  planted 
a  small  piece,  4  rods  by  5,  containing  one-eighth 
of  an  acre  of  land.  1  plowed  the  land  last  fall 
and  put  on  a  good  coat  of  manure.  This  spring 
I  cross-plowed,  and  harrowed  it.  I  plantea  the 
seeds  in  hills  one  and  a  half  feet  apart  and  the 
rows  two  feet  apart.  Many  of  the  seeds,  owing 
to  the  wetness  of  the  spring,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  rotted,  and  did  not  germinate,  and  plants 
from  other  hills  were  transplanted  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  The  weeds  were  kept  down  by  hoe- 
ing two  or  three  times  during  the  summer.  This 
fall  I  gathered  100  bushels  from  the  piece  of 
giound.  Many  of  thum  were  very  large,  weigh- 
ing from  12  to  lo  pounds;   and  one  measured 


29  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  16i 
pounds.  Many  of  them  measured  25  inches  in 
circumference.  At  this  rate  1280  bushels  can  be 
raised  from  the  acre,  or  allowing  only  1000 
bushels  to  the  acre,  which'  I  consider  a  moderate 
crop,  for  land  under  good  cultivation,  can  farmers 
raise  anything  which  will  be  more  profitable  ?  1 
planted  these  roots  on  moist  land,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  I  cannot  raise  anythioff  so  profitable  for 
stock  from  the  same  piece  of  land.  I  hope  the 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  will  consider  this  subject, 
and  try  the  experiment,  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  expediency  of  raising  these  roots  for  their 
stock. 

If  none  of  the  seeds  had  rotted,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  crop  would  have  been  larger,  for  none 
of  those  which  were  transplanted  grew  as  large 
as  those  which  remained  in  the  original  hilL 

Epping,  N,  H.,  Oct,  9th,  1858.  B.  r.  P. 


JPoT  the  New  Sngland  Fanner. 
BAMBIiES  AMONG  BOCKS,  CONTIITnED. 

There  is  something  in  a  rocky  region  which 
serves  a  wonderful  purpose  in  developing  men, 
and  making  them  up  to  a  manlj  greatness.  But 
it  has  not  occurred  to  every  thinker,  that  in  such 
places  even  pigs  may  come  to  a  perfection  of 
training,  and  to  a  discipline  of  manners  such  as 
is  seldom  seen  in  pigdom. 

While  stopping  for  a  short  time  in  a  manufac- 
turing village  within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of 
the  city  of  Providence,  I  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  a  farmer,  and  was  kindly  escorted  to  his 
house  by  a  generous  friend  who  led  the  way  like 
a  good  pioneer.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  touch 
the  stone  steps  of  his  stone  mansion,  I  felt  rub- 
bing against  my  ankle  what  I  instantly  supposed 
to  be  a  kind  and  cousinly  kitten.  Upon  looking 
down  I  was  taken  with  quite  a  spirit  of  wonder,  for 
the  soft  salutation,  so  feelingly  given,  I  at  once 
discovered,  had  come  from  a  pig.  He  was  too  small 
a  pig  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  verifying  Scrip- 
ture, whatever  quantity  of  pearls  might  be  cast 
before  him ;  but  there  was  something  so  gentle- 
manly in  the  manners  of  his  pigship  as  to  awak- 
en considerable  curiosity.  He  had  a  cleanly- 
looking  face,  as  though  recently  from  the  place 
where  the  sow  we  read  of  in  Scripture  had  been. 
His  hair  lay  straight  and  orderly,  as  though  some 
peculiar  matron  had  mistaken  ms  head  for  that 
of  her  husband,  and  had  done  the  combing.  His 
eye  had  as  real  a  jewel  in  it  as  ever  pig's  eye 
possessed.  His  nose,  judging  by  one  of  Napole- 
on's rules,  indicated  considerable  talent  ana  en- 
terprise. His  body  was  fashioned  after  a  favor- 
ite model  of  piggy  formation,  and  about  six 
inches  long,  omitting  the  shore  ends,  that  is,  the 
head  and  tail.  We  afterwards  learned  that  his 
proportions  had  been  wonderfully  enlarged  with- 
in a  few  days.  He  then  weighed,  as  we  learned, 
the  important  amount  of  four  pounds. 

My  companion  and  guide  was  immediately 
pleased  and  interested  with  the  little  fellow,  view- 
ing the  neatness  of  his  nose,  the  graceful  turn  of 
his  tail,  the  gentleness,  modesty  and  manliness 
of  his  motions.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  a  won- 
derful pig ;  but  whether  born  to  be  a  pet  or  a 
porker,  to  occupy  a  filthy  pen  or  a  neat  parlor, 
we  were  unable  to  decide  without  learning  his 
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past  history  and  future  prospects.  So,  after  ex- 
chancing  salutations  with  him,  and  expressing 
compliments,  the  signal  was  given  at  tne  door 
that  admission  was  desired  into  the  house  of  the 
pig's  protector. 

Immediately  we  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
as  of  a  lady  descending  a  flight  of  stairs.  The 
door  opened.  A  gentle  lady  greeted  us,  and  in- 
vited us  up  stairs  to  the  apartments  occupied  by 
her  husband.  Piggy  thereupon  essayed  to  go  up 
also,  but  she  told  nim  to  remain.  He  had  already 
indicated  his  desire  for  a  more  exalted  position, 
by  ascending  the  stone  steps  and  putting  his  for- 
ward feet  upon  the  threshold.  But  he  stood, 
looking  no  little  disappointed  at  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  when  the  lady  directed  him  to  wait 
below. 

My  friend  was  moved  in  behalf  of  the  little 
fellow,  who  stood  silent  and  sad,  as  quite  broken-, 
hearted ;  although  in  his  bitter  grief  he  was  not 
able  to  cast  forth  a  single  pearly  tear.  He  re- 
quested, as  a  special  favor,  that  the  pioneer  of 
pig-greatness  might  be  permitted  to  pursue  what- 
ever course  his  good  judgment  might  dictate. 
The  lady  gracefully  assented.  We  ascended  a 
high  and  steep  flight  of  stairs,  when  our  lady 
friend,  with  a  very  nimble  movement,  ascended, 
allowing  the  pig  prodigy  to  scamper  up  by  her 
side.  The  lady  started  with  some  two  steps  from 
the  door  advantage  of  her  competitor,  and  reached 
the  top  stair  at  the  same  instant  it  was  touched 
by  his  hind  hoofs. 

He  was  allowed,  for  a  few  moments,  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  the  whole  house,  to  show  how  well 
he  could  behave.  Whether  in  the  kitchen  or  the 
parlor,  he  seemed  to  know  how  to  observe  the 
proprieties  of  the  place. 

This  gentlemanly  little  pig,  we  were  told, 
weighed  the  whole  of  about  four  pounds,  exclu- 
sive of  the  weight  of  his  profound  wisdom  and 
understanding.  The  owner  puts  a  hieh  price 
upon  the  interest  he  has  in  the  pig ;  so  that,  fond 
of  money  as  he  is,  he  peremptorily  refused  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  per  pound  for  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  farmers  to  know  what 
princely  wisdom  may  be  put  into  the  form  of  a 
pig ;  and  how  pigs  can  be  taught  and  trained  in 
the  ways  of  good  behavior.  1  would  that  all 
children,  in  city  and  country,  were  as  well  in- 
structed and  disciplined.  a 

Rhode  Inland,  Oct,  2, 1858. 


JFknr  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 
VAST  HOB8E8. 

The  operations  on  the  race  course  yesterday 
(or  rather  the  want  of  operation  there)  strongly 
confirm  the  impressions  that  I  have  entertained, 
of  the  inexpediency  of  these  trials  of  speed. 
After  the  imposition  that  was  practiced  upon  the 
multitude,  of  taking  their  money,  for  what  it  was 
known  at  the  time  would  not  be  exhibited,  it  is 
quite  astonishing  that  the  crowd  should  have  re- 
tired so  quietly  from  the  field.  When  it  appeared 
by  the  letter  of  Mr,  Warren,  that  he  had  been 
notified  by  Mr.  G.  that  his  horse  would  not  be 
wanted  that  day — it  was  very  clear,  that  Mr.  G. 
was  playing  a  trickish  game  with  all  that  were 
admitted.  So  has  it  ever  been,  with  all  the  trials 
of  speed  that  I  have  ever  witnoBged.  *. 

Oct.  l5tJi,  1858. 


Middlesex  Agricultural  Society. — At 
the  Annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  holden  at 
Concord,  on  the  29th  of  September,  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : — John 
S.  Keyes,  President ;  Geo.  O.  Brastow,  An- 
drew Wellington,  Vice-Presidents;  Joseph 
Reynolds,  Secretary;  George  Heywood, 
Treasurer.  A  new  Board  of  Trustees  was  also 
elected. 


BOYS"  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  BTBrrGGLE  AND  THIS  VICTOBT. 

"Johnny,''  said  a  farmer  to  his  little  boy,  "it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  to  the  pasture  and  drive  home 
the  cattle." 

Johnny  was  playing  ball,  and  the  pasture  was 
a  long  way  off;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  obey, 
so  off  he  started  without  a  word,  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him. 

Being  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  play,  he 
only  half  let  down  the  bars,  and  then  hurried 
the  cattle  through,  and  one  fine  cow,  in  trying  to 
crowd  over,  stumbled  and  fell  with  her  leg  broken. 

Johnny  stood  by  the  suffering  creature,  and 
thought  to  himself,  "Now  what  shall  I  do  ?  That 
was  the  finest  cow  father  had,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  killed,  and  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  father. 
What  shall  I  tell  him  ?" 

"Tell  him,"  whispered  the  tempter,  the  same 
tempter  that  puts  wicked  thoughts  into  all  our 
hearts,  "tell  him  you  found  the  bars  half  down, 
and  the  creature  lying  here."  "No,  I  can't  say 
that,"  said  Johnny,  "for  that  would  be  a  lie." 

"Tell  him,"  whispered  the  tempter  again, "that 
while  you  were  driving  the  cows,  that  big  boy  of 
Farmer  Brown's  threw  a  stone,  and  hurried  that 
cow  so  that  she  fell."  "No,  no,"  said  Johnny ; 
"I  never  told  a  lie,  and  I  won't  begin  now.  Pll 
tell  father  the  truth.  It  was  all  my  fault.  I  was 
in  a  hurry,  and  I  frightened  the  poor  creature, 
and  she  fell  and  broke  her  leg." 

So  having  taken  this  right  and  brave  resolve, 
Johnny  ran  home  as  if  he  was  afraid  the  tempter 
would  catch  him,  and  he  went  straight  to  his  fa- 
ther and  told  him  the  whole  truth.  And  what 
did  his  father  do  ?  He  laid  his  hand  on  Johnny's 
head  and  said,  "My  son,  my  dear  son,  I  would 
rather  lose  every  cow  I  own,  than  that  my  boy 
should  tell  me  an  untruth." 

And  Johnny,  though  very  sorry  for  the  mis- 
chief he  had  done,  was  much  happier  than  if  he 
had  lied  to  screen  himself,  even  if  he  had  never 
been  found  out. 

DO  THU  BIGHT  THING. 

Whenever  you  are  in  doubt  which  of  two  things 
to  do,  let  your  decision  be  for  that  which  is  right. 
Do  not  waver,  do  not  parley ;  but  square  up  to 
the  msnk,  and  do  the  right  thing.  Boy !  when 
you  divide  that  apple  with  your  little  sister,  be 
careful  not  to  keep  the  largest  half  for  yourself. 
Young  man!  dont  sneak  out  of  the  basement^ 
door  because  you  wish  to  escape  your  father's 
eyes.  Maiden !  let  not  the  most  trifling  deceit 
pass  current  in  those  little  acts  which  make  the 
sum  of  your  life. 

No  matter  who  you  are,  what  your  lot,  or  where 
you  live,  you  cannot  afford  to  do  that  which  is 
wrong.    The  only  way  to  obtain  happiness  and 
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pleasure  yourself  is  to  do  the  right  thing.  You 
may  not  always  hit  the  mark ;  but  you  should, 
nevertheless,  always  aim  at  it,  and  with  every 
trial  your  skill  will  increase.  \¥hether  you  are 
to  be  praised  or  blamed  for  it  by  others  ;  wheth- 
er it  will  seemingly  make  you  richer  or  poorer, 
or  whether  no  other  person  than  yourself  knows 
of  your  action,  still,  always,  and  in  all  cases,  do 
ihe  right  thing.  Your  first  lessons  in  this  will 
grow  easier,  until  finally  doing  the  right  thing 
will  become  a  habit,  and  to  do  a  wrong  will  seem 
an  absolute  impossibility. 


LADIES^  DEPARTMENT, 

-WBBBTEB  MATCHED J3T  A  WOMAIT. 

In  the  somewhat  famous  case  of  Mrs.  Bodgen's 
will,  which  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Webster  appeared  as  counsellor 
for  the  appellent.  Mrs.  Greenough,  wife  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Greenough,  late  of  West  Newton,  a  tall, 
straight,  queenly-looking  woman,  with  a  keen 
black  eye — a  woman  of  great  self-possession  and 
decision  of  character,  was  called  to  the  stand  as 
a  witness  on  the  opposite  side  from  Mr.  Webster. 
Webster,  at  a  glance,  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
that  her  testimonv,  if  it  contained  anything  of 
importance,  would  have  great  weight  with  the 
court  and  jury.  He  therefore  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  break  her  up.  And  when  she  answered 
to  the  first  question  put  to  her,  "I  believe,"  Web- 
ster roared  out,  "We  don't  want  to  hear  what  you 
believe  \  we  want  to  hear  what  you  know  \"  Mrs. 
Greenough  replied,  "That  is  just  what  I  was 
about  tc  say,  sir,"  and  went  on  with  her  testimony. 

And  notwithstanding  his  repeated  efibrts  to 
disconcert  her,  she  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way,  until  Webster,  becoming  qmte  fearful  of 
the  result,  arose  apparently  in  great  agitation, 
and  drawing  out  his  large  snuff-box,  thrust  his 
thumb  and  finger  to  the  very  bottom,  and  carry- 
ing the  deep  pinch  to  both  nostrils,  drew  it  up 
with  a  gusto ;  and  then  extracting  from  his  pock- 
et a  very  large  handkerchief,  which  flowed  to  his 
feet  as  he  brought  it  to  the  front,  he  blew  his 
nose  with  a  report  that  rang  distant  and  loud 
through  the  crowded  hall.  Webster — "Mrs. 
Greenough,  was  Mrs.  Bodgen  a  neat  woman  ?" 
Mrs.  Greenough — ^"I  cannot  give  you  very  full 
information  as  to  that,  sir ;  she  had  one  very  dirty 
trick."  Webster— "What's  that,  ma'am  P"  Mrs. 
Greenough — "She  took  snuff!"  The  roar  of  the 
court-house  was  such  that  the  future  defender  of 
the  constitution  subsided,  and  neither  rose  nor 
spoke  again  until  after  Mrs.  Greenough  had  va- 
cated her  chair  for  another  witness — having  am- 
ple time  to  reflect  upon  the  inglorious  history  of 
the  man  who  had  a  stone  thrown  at  his  head  by 
a  woman. 

DOICBBTIO  BBCSrPTS. 

A  Hard  and  Durable  Soap. — A  patent  has 
been  granted  in  England  for  an  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  b^  the  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  to  the  usual  ingredients  employed 
m  its  manufacture.  The  sulphate  may  be  added 
to  the  soap  in  a  dry  powder,  or  in  admixture 
with  any  of  the  usual  ingredients  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.    The  proportions  of 


the  sulphate  which  it  is  best  to  employ,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  article  manipulated  upon,  ana  the 
quality  of  the  soap  to  be  produced.  Thus  about 
twelve  ounces  of  dry  sulphate  is  sufficient  for 
one  ton  of  best  soap,  whereas,  in  common  or 
highly  liquored  soap,  six  or  eight  pounds  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  Soap,  made  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  sulphate  of  lime,  becomes  hardened, 
keeps  dry,  and  is  not  liable  to  shrink  while  in 
water,  its  durability  is  increased,  and  it  does  not 
wear  or  waste  away  before  its  cleansing  proper- 
ties are  brought  into  action. — Scientific  Ameri^ 
can. 

Indian  Bannock. — Take  one  pint  of  Indian 
meal,  stir  into  it  a  pint  of  sour  milk — ^fresh  but- 
termilk is  better— -half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
spoonful  of  molasses,  and  a  spoonful  of  melted 
butter.  Beat  two  eggs  and  add,  and  then  stir  in 
a  pint  of  wheat  flour ;  then  thin  it  with  milk  to 
the  consistency  of  drop  cakes,  and  when  ready  to 
bake,  add  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  hot  water.  Pour  in  square  buttered 
pans  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  fifteen  minutes. 
This  quantity  makes  two  pans.    Try  it. 

Vermin  Riddance. — Half  an  ounce  of  soap 
boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  and  put  on  with  a  brush, 
while  boiling  hot,  infallibly  destroys  the  bugs  and 
their  eggs.  Flies  are  driven  out  of  a  room  by 
hanging  up  a  bunch  of  the  plantain  or  fleawort 
plant  aner  it  nas  been  dipped  in  milk.  Rats  and 
mice  speedily  disappear  by  mixing  equal  quanti- 
ties of  strong  cheese  and  powdered  squills.  They 
devour  this  mixture  with  greediness,  while  it  is 
innocuous  to  man.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
man^  persons  have  lost  their  lives  by  swallow- 
ing m  mistake  mixtures  of  strychnine,  ratsbane, 
corrosive  sublimate,  &c.,  which  are  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  humanity  to  publish  these  items. — HalVs  Med- 
ical Journal. 

Washington  Cake. — Heat  together  one  auart 
of  milk,  and  one  ounce  of  butter  i  when  about 
lukewarm,  pour  them  into  two  pounds  of  flour, 
adding  a  cent's  worth  of  yeast,  three  eggs,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt.  Place  the  batter  in  pans, 
let  it  stand  over  night,  and  the  next  morning 
bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Loaf  Cake. — ^Threeteacupfuls  of  light  dough, 
one  teacupful  of  sugar,  one  teacupful  of  butter, 
two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  pearlash,  and  two  or 
three  large  tablespoonfuls  of  milk ;  add  also  a 
half  pound  of  raisins.  After  it  is  thoroughly 
worked  together,  put  the  dough  into  the  pans, 
and  raise  until  it  becomes  light.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

What  the  Girls  Need. — ^Mrs.  Ellis  thus 
hints  at  the  deficiencies  of  the  English  girls  in 
household  knowledge.  The  cap  will  fit  our  Amer- 
ican young  ladies,  except  that  some  of  the  latter 
have  plenty  of  "frankness,"  and  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  even  to  show  "mock  modesty." 

"The  truth  is,  my  dear  girls,  you  want,  gener- 
ally speaking,  more  liberty  and  less  fashionable 
restraint ;  more  kitchen  and  less  parlor ;  more 
leg  exercise  and  less  sofa ;  more  making  pud- 
dings and  less  piano ;  more  frankness  and  less 
mock  modesty ;  more  breakfast  and  less  bustle." 
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:  short  houH,  and 
that  to  obliquely, 
that  they  produce 
but  little  impres- 
sion upon  the  at- 
'.  mosphere    or    the 

earth. 
^     Now  ii  the  night 
of   the  year,— the 
iti  rest — when  Teg, 
and  hjbemating 
id  insecta  are  taking 
JI  vegetable  life  re- 
1  of   leat     In  mors 
soutbem  climes,  the  leaves  wither, 
and  dry  and  fall,  before  they  are  touched  hy  the 
frost,  and  the  trees  remain  naked  and  desolate, 
until  the  rainy  season  awakens  them  into  new 
life  and  acUTitj.    The  trees  that  open  their  buds 
and  expand  their  leaves  in  February  and  March, 
drop  their  fruit  in  July  and  August,  end  com- 
mence their   season  of  rest,  while  with  us,  the 
trees  that  open  their  buds  in  May,  retain  their 
leaves  till  the  frosts  of  October  paint  them  with 
a  hundred  brilliuit  hues. 

Every  climate  has  its  own  season  of  resL  In 
tropicnl  climates,  animals  and  ir.pecti  which  re- 
quire a  season  of  rest,  burrow  into  the  earth  to 
avoid  the  heal  and  drought,  aad  rcmdiu  in  a  ior- 


mant  state  until  the  retumiag  moisture  recalls 
them  to  life  and  action.  In  the  regions  of  the 
north,  they  go  into  the  earth,  and  into  eaves  and 
holes,  to  avoid  the  destructive  effects  of  the  cold 
and  frost,  and  hybernate  until  the  genial  breath 
of  spring  quickens  the  organs  of  their  peculiar 
forms  of  life,  when  they  come  forth,  each  to  hia 
appropriate  work. 

The  Summer  is  for  man,  also,  the  season  of  la- 
boT,  and  the  Winter  the  season  of  rest,  when  he 
mayenjoythefruitsof  bis  labor,  and  the  pleasures 
appropriate  to  the  Winter,  and  recruit  bis  exhaust- 
ed energies  for  the  demands  of  another  year.  The 
Winter  is  with  us  peculiarly  the  season  for  social 
enjoyment  and  intellectual  improvemenL  Oar 
long  winter  evenings  afford  abundant  opportuni- 
ty for  visiting  and  aocial  intercourse,  and  fireside 
pleasures.  Evening  schools,  singing  schools,  lee- 
I,  religious  meetings,  and  public  and  private 
entertainmants  afford  to  all  claases  abundant  op- 
portunity for  pleasure,  or  instruction,  or  both, 
<  their  respecdv e  tastes.  The  lectures 
which  are  now  so  common  all  over  the  country, 
have  become  an  important  institution  for  good  or 
forevil.  Theljceumhastoagreat estentchanged 
its  original  purpose,  which  was  mutual  instmc- 
tton,  the  development  of  the  faculties  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  talents  of  its  members,  by  the 
mutual  pursuit  of  scientific  or  literary  studies. 

The  lyceum  lecture  has  now  become  more  a 
matter  of  entertainment,  and  our  p«ople  have  be- 
as  fastidious,  in  the  choice  of  lecturers,  as 
city  audiences  are  in  the  choice  of  acton  on  the 
boards  of  the  theatre.  InstmelJon  the  most  solid, 
sentiments  the  most  pure  and  elevating,  and  a 
ityle  the  most  chaste  and  beaatiful,  will  by  no 
means  satisiy  the  demands  of  onr  exacting  audi- 
ences. Startling  paradoxes,  sparkling  thoughts, 
brilliant  illustrations,  glowing  descriptions,  and 
■■  of  eloquence,  are  demanded,  at  what- 
We  doubt  whether  the  style  of  lee. 
turing  now  in  vogue  is  the  most  useful,  either 
to  the  risen,  or  rising  generation.  Lectures  which 
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teach  th«  hearera  to  think  and  reflect,  which  ex- 
tend their  acquaintftnoe  with  nature  and  art,  with 
language  and  meni  and  which  enforce  lessons  of 
duty  and  worshipi  better  meet  the  purposes  for 
which  the  lyceum  was  intended,  and  for  which  it 
is  needed.  It  is,  and  should  be,  one  of  the  means 
of  education  in  the  community.  When  it  is  made 
merely  a  source  of  amusement,  like  the  theatre, 
and  the  opera,  let  it  be  so  understood,  and  so 
called.  Let  it  take  some  other  name,  and  fell  in- 
to its  own  proper  olasa,  and  not,  under  the  guise 
of  a  false  name,  draw  in  to  its  support  those  who 
are  seeking  instruction,  and  not  mere  entertain- 
ment. 

We  hare  no  objection,  certainly,  to  public  or 
private  amusements,  when  properly  conducted, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see  an  institution  capable  of 
conferring  so  much  benefit  upon  every  communi- 
ty where  it  is  sustained,  perverted  from  its  high 
end  and  purpose.  It  does  no  good  to  complain 
of  the  managers  and  curators  of  our  lyceums. 
They  will  cater  to  the  tastes  of  those  who  elect 
them.  The  only  way  to  restore  the  Institution 
to  its  true  purpose,  is  to  eUct  for  its  management 
men  who  will  make  it  what  it  should  be.  Farm- 
•ers  and  their  families  are  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter^  tor  they  aid  in  sustaining  the  lyceum,  and 
they  should  not  leave  its  management  wholly  to 
the  young  men  in  the  villages,  who  are  too  apt 
10  prefer  amusement  to  Instruction. 

Our  Winter  Schools  commence  with  this 
month.  Parents  of  all  classes  and  occupations, 
should  unite  to  secure  for  them  that  success 
which  their  importance  demands.  Where  the  old 
system  ot prudential  committees  is  continued,  the 
chief  responsibility  rests  with  the  primary  district 
meetings.  They  should  appoint  the  most  intelli- 
gent, public  spirited  and  independent  men  among 
them,  to  select  and  aid  the  teacher,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  season.  They 
should  never  elect  a  committee  man  in  order  that 
some  one  in  the  district  may  be  employed  to 
teach,  and  the  money  be  kept  in  the  district. 
This  is  a  miserable  and  narrow-minded  policy. 
As  a  general  rule,  teachers,  and  especially  young 
teachers,  should  not  teach  in  the  district  where 
they  reside  and  have  attended  school.  It  was  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  experiences  of  human  life, 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  that  "a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  but  in  his  own 
country,  and  among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own 
nouse,"  and  the  experience  of  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  since,  has  not  shown  any  change  in 
numan  nature,  in  this  respect. 

Notwithstanding  the  position  and  permanence 
given  to  town  committees  by  the  statutes  of  some 
States,  the  results  of  our  schools  must  and  will 
depend  mainly  upon  the  prudential  committees. 
Town  committees  can  have  but  a  limited  control 


over  the  matter,  nndl  they  have  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  In  all  our  larger  towns,  this  power 
is  put  into  their  hands.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  districts  should  appoint  men,  who  will  not 
regard  district  limits,  relationship,  or  any  outside 
influences,  but  procure  the  best  teachers  within 
their  reach. 

When  the  school  has  commenced,  see  that  your 
children  are  well  supplied  with  books,  and  are  at 
school  every  day,  and  funduaUy  at  the  opening 
hour.  To  the  older  scholars,  those  whose  time  is 
most  valuable  at  home,  and  whom,  therefore, 
you  are  the  most  often  tempted  to  keep  at  home 
to  assist  you,  this  winter  is  of  inestimable  value. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  last  season  they  will  attend 
school,  and  nothing  but  absolute  necessity,  should 
be  allowed  to  break  in  upon  their  time,  and  in- 
terrupt their  studies.  They  should  be  furnished 
with  every  facility,  and  encoi|raged  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  days  and  evenings  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  which  can  alone  fit  them  for  use- 
fulness  and  respectability. 

The  introduction  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
new  books  into  schools  increases  the  pleasure 
and  interest  of  the  scholars  in  their  studies,  and 
parents  should  not  grudge  the  cost.  Committees 
should  use  their  best  judgment  in  this  mattery 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  written  or  per* 
sonal  application  of  publishers  or  their  agents. 
Encourage  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsible duties.  Visit  your  school  occasionally, 
and  speak  a  word  of  commendation  to  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  In  this  way  you  may  do  more 
good  than  you  can  be  aware  of.  Hie  teacher  who 
feels  that  he  has  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the 
parents,  will  labor  not  only  with  more  pleasure, 
but  with  more  success.  The  teacher  is  dotng 
your  work  for  you,  and  he  or  she  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  your  support  and  assistance.  Be  sure 
you  never  throw  hindrances  or  obstacles  in  his 
way.  We  have  written  quite  a  dissertation  upon 
school  management.  But  the  subject  is  one  of 
immense  importance.  The  care  of  your  chil- 
dren is  of  no  less  importance,  certainly,  than  that 
of  your  calves  and  colts  and  lambs,  and  their  fu- 
ture happiness  and  respectability  will  amply  re- 
pay all  your  efforts  in  their  behalf.  A  good  ed- 
ucation is  the  best  investment  you  can  make  for 
them.  It  will  make  them  not  only  better  and 
more  useful  men,  but  better  and  more  useful /or- 
mers.  Is  not  this  an  appropriate  field  to  culti- 
vate in  December  P  Does  not  it  promise  as  rich 
returns  as  any  field  of  your  Summer  culture  ?  As 
the  field  crops  had  your  earnest  care,  and  brought 
you  ample  reward,  let  this,  also,  receive  your 
special  attention,  and  your  reward  shall  be  great- 
er, even  than  in  those. 

Decem BEE.  The  close  of  the  year  is  at  hand — 
a  fitting  goal  upon  which  to  pause  aod  reflect. 
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If  thou  hast  travelled  with  us,  kind  reader* 
through  these  twelve  essays,  one  for  each  Month, 
and  hast  not  found  the  way  wearisome  and  dull, 
tbere  must  now  be  a  sympathetic  chord  between 
Qt.  We  trust  that  it  shall  not  lapse  into  indif- 
ference, but  that  our  mutual  readings  and  writ- 
ings shall  tend  to  [illumine  all  our  paths,  and 
make  them  paths  of  profit  and  peace. 


9»  the  NewBmgttmd  Furmtr, 
PBTTHIVa  rBUIT  TBSIIS. 

Friend  Brown: — On  or  about  the  first  of 
last  May,  wishing  to  till  a  portion  of  my  orchard, 
«•  I  do  every  year,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees,  I 
found  a  few  that  needed  prunioff,  which  I  oom- 
menced  to  do;  but  became  a  uttle  suspicious 
that  I  might  be  doing  wrong,  for  as  soon  as  the 
first  few  lunbs  were  taken  off*,  the  sap  fiowed  from 
the  wounds  so  freely  that  it  ran  down  the  trunk 
to  the  ground.  Thinking  it  would  soon  stop,  I 
kept  on  with  the  operation,  and  trimmed  four  or 
five  good  sized,  valuable  trees,  considerably,  and 
others  but  little.  Four  of  the  five  that  were 
trimmed  the  most,  were  Rhode  Island  Chreenings ; 
the  other  a  natural,  late  fall  aople.  The  wounds 
on  the  last  mentioned  tree  dia  not  run  much  at 
first,  and  soon  stopped;  but  the  Greening  trees 
coutinued  to  run  ali  summer,  and  have  not  en- 
tirely done  vet.  The  wounds  were  painted  over 
aoon  after  they  were  made,  but  the  paint  did  no 
good,  soon  coming  off— and  they  have  been,  and 
some  of  them  still  are,  covered  with  a  bitter 
filthv  gum,  and  Uie  bark  from  the  wounds  down- 
wards, in  some  instances  to  the  root,  is  stained, 
or  turned  black,  where  the  sap  has  run  down,  giv- 
ing it  a  very  unhealthy  appearance. 

On  lookinsr  particularly  about  my  orchard,  last 
summer,  witn  a  friend,  we  found  several  trees 
that  had  been  pruned,  some  one  and  some  two 
years  before — with  the  wounds  still  moist  with 
the  flowing  sap ;  but  none  of  them  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  fiowed  so  profusely  as  tJiose 
that  were  pruned  last  May.  I  am  not  certain 
when  the  last  mentioned  pruning  was  done,  but 
presume  it  was  in  May,  or  the  first  of  June,  as 
that  is  the  time  that  I  have  usually  taken  to 
plow  my  orchard,  and  look  a  little  to  the  welfrure 
of  my  fruit  trees. 

Now  can  you,  or  any  one  of  your  numerous 
correspondents,  explain  this  matter,  and  show 
me  and  others,  wherein  I  have  erred,  that  we 
may  do  better  for  the  future,  and  tell  me  what  I 
shall  do  to  save  my  trees  ?  I  am  fearful  that 
they  cannot  live;  or  if  they  do,  that  they  can- 
not bear  fruit  with  such  a  ^ain  on  their  life- 
blood  as  they  have  had  to  sustain  since  they 
were  pruned,  but  a  few  years  at  most,  if  thej  are 
not  ruined  already.  Thoicas  Elus. 

Bochutcr^  M(U9.,  October,  1858. 

Remarks. — ^There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  on 
our  minds,  what  has  caused  the  appearance  of 
the  trees  which  our  correspondent  describes — he 
pruned  them  eU  the  wrong  secuon  of  the  year^ 
when  the  sap  was  in  great  abundance,  and  very 
thin.  Nearly  all  the  orchards  in  New  England 
that  are  twenty-five  years  old  and  upwardSf  pre- 


sent the  same  appearances  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. Our  fsithers  were  &n  exemplary  set  of  gen- 
tlemen  in  a  great  many  things,  no  doubt,  but 
they  did  not  know  everything.  They  probably 
pruned  apple  trees  in  March  and  April,  because 
it  was  convenient,  and  as  they  did  not  graft  and 
bud,  and  produce  as  many  valuable  trees  as  we 
do  now,  they  cared  less  if  they  did  die,  and 
would  supply  their  places  with  another  set  of 
trees  of  natural  fruit.  But  with  a  clearer  light, 
their  sons  ought  to  know  better  than  to  begin  to 
destroy  their  orchards  just  as  they  are  coming  to 
maturity.  Many  of  them  do  know  better,  but 
with  precisely  such  examples  before  them  as  Mr. 
Ellis  describes,  still  persist  in  the  error.  Well, 
let  them  do  it,  if  they  will,  those  who  cultivate 
judiciously  will  reap  the  larger  profits. 

Who  can  tell  Mr.  Ellis  how  to  save  his  beauti- 
ful trees  P  That  is  the  question  with  him.  The 
flowing  sap  from  these  wounds  in  the  spring,  will 
burst  off  paint,  shellac,  or  anything  else  we  have 
ever  known  tried.  It  is  a  disease  to  which  we 
cannot  minister.  Who  can  P  But  we  can  tell 
you  how  to  prevent  it — and  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Prune  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the 
10th  of  July,  as  the  best  time,  or  in  October,  af- 
ter the  leaves  hare  fallen. 


Shipping  Apples  to  Europe.— The  most 
successful  exporter  of  apples  from  this  country, 
R.  L.  Pell,  of  Ulster  County,  New  York,  owes»« 
considerable  portion  of  his  success  to  careful 
picking  and  careful  handling.  The  fruit  is  picked, 
one  apple  at  a  time,  from  the  tree ;  when  trans- 
ferred from  the  hand-basket  to  the  larger  one, 
onlv  two  are  taken  at  a  time  by  hand.  These 
baskets  are  then  drawn,  not  even  on  a  spring 
wagon,  but  on  a  sled,  to  the  building  for  storing, 
so  as  to  secure  them  from  jolting.  When  packed 
in  barrels  they  are  again  taken  two  at  a  time  bv 
hand.  Thev  are  drawn  on  a  sled  to  the  North 
River,  and  lifted  by  two  men  on  board  the  steam- 
boat, to  be  taken  to  New  York  and  shipped. 
When  lowered  on  shipboard  they  are  caught,  one 
at  a  tune,  on  men's  shoulders,  and  carefully  car- 
ried to  the  coolest  part  of  the  ship.  At  London 
thev  are  carried  by  two  men  on  a  hand-barrow, 
with  the  same  care  that  we  carry  a  costly  looking- 

£lass.    With  these  precautions  they  arrive  in 
london  in  better  order  than  market  apples  usu- 
allv  reach  our  own  cities,  and  having  been  care 
fully  selected,  sell  for  $10  per  barrel,  and  some 
as  high  as  $20. 

s 

The  California  Cultueist.— This  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  monthly,  published  at  San  Francisco  by 
Messrs.  Wadsworth  &  Turrell,  and  edited 
by  W.  Wadsworth.  It  is  printed  in  a  very 
high  style  of  the  art,  handsomely  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  fruits,  cattle,  &c.,  and  the  articles 
of  which  it  has  been  made  up  so  far,  are  well 
written  and  upon  important  topics. 
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Fmr  fkt  New  JBngland  JParmer, 
TABMtSa  IiIPB  IN  NSW  BNaiiAlTD. 

Mr.  Epitob: — I  have  been  waiting  some 
weeks  in  the  hope  that  you  or  some  of  your  able 
correspondents  would  ao  iustice  to  an  article 
that  appeared  under  the  aoove  title  in  the  Au- 

fust  number  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly.'*  But  I 
ave  waited  in  vain.  The  only  response  that  I 
have  seen,  is  from  a  lady  in  New  Hampshire. 
She,  justly  shocked  at  the  distorted  and  repulsive 
picture  of  her  sex  in  the  farm-homes  of  New 
England,  far  from  thanking  the  writer  for  his 
sympathy,  cries  out  in  indignant  tones,  "save  us 
from  such  friends."  Her  notice  of  the  article  af- 
fords one  proof,  which  the  editors  of  the  "Atlan- 
tic^ will  not  surely  reject,  that  the  "child-bearing 
women"  in  the  farmers'  homes,  are  not  cared  for 
less  than  the  occupants  of  the  "farm-yard  and 
State,"  and  that  is,  that  the  Monthly  nas  found 
its  way  to  Brentwood,  and  been  read  and  appre- 
ciated by  one  of  the  "ceaseless  ministers  ana  ser- 
vants of  the  home."  Whether  she  is  now  enjoy- 
ing a  vacation^  having  been  "for  months  dismissed 
from  labor,"  or  whether  she  is  one  of  those  rare 
exceptions,  for  which  there  is  reason  that  "Heav- 
en be  thanked  for  a  merciful  interference  with 
the  operation  of  its  own  laws,"  I  know  not.  But 
I  should  like  to  "look  at  her  hands,"  and  "look 
at  her  face."  Can  it  be  that  she  ''secures  less 
consideration  than  the  pets  of  the  stall  ?"  But 
thanking  her  for  her  spirited  rebuke,  in  behalf 
of  our  sister  farmers,  I  will,  with  your  consent, 
occupy  some  space  in  your  columns,  in  behalf  of 
our  brother  farmers. 

It  was  with  no  little  surprise  that  I  read  the 
article  referred  to,  in  the  "Atlantic ;  "  I  was  sur- 
prised and  ashamed  that  a  New  England  period- 
ical of  so  high  intellectual  character,  and  so  ex- 
tensively circulated  both  in  and  out  of  New  Eng- 
land, should  admit  into  its  pages  an  article  so 
crowded  with  false  views,  so  degrading  to  New 
England  character  and  reputation,  ana  tending 
to  do  so  much  iniury  to  the  best  interest  of  New 
England.  Had  it  appeared  in  some  paper  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon  s  line,  in  reply  to  some  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  slave  life,  by  some  "north- 
side"  man,  it  would  have  been  received  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

You  will  permit  me  to  say,  Mr  Editor,  that  I 
was  mortifiea  to  find  a  portion  of  this  same  arti- 
cle quoted  into  the  New  England  Farmer ,  thus 
giving  to  it  your  sanction  and  approbation  so  far 
as  a  quotation  can  give  it.  I  am  afraid  that  ed- 
itors sometimes  forget  that  one  of  the  meanings 
of  the  word  quote,  is  "to  laud,"  "to  commend," 
and  that  they  inadvertently  give  their  sanction  to 
sentiments  that  they  do  not  really  approve.  I 
think  the  quotation  referred  to  must  have  found 
its  way  into  your  paper  without  your  knowledge, 
for  I  cannot  believe  that  you  deliberately  intend- 
ed to  give  currency  to  notions  so  entirely  at  war 
with  facts,  and  with  the  general  tenor  and  style 
of  your  paper,  and  with  the  feelings  and  spirit  of 
your  life,  merely  because  they  were  found  in  a 
popular  magazine,  or  were  written  in  a  eood 
style.  I  am  disposed  to  give  the  writer  all  the 
credit  he  merits,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tUat 
he  has  a  fine  command  of  language,  and  con- 
structs hi:i  sentences  with  a  good  deal  of  skill. 
He  writes  with  a  bold  hand,  and  in  a  brilliant. 


style,  and  has  the  ability  to  "make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason."  When  facts  are  wanting, 
he  can  readily  draw  upon  his  imagination.  Hia 
article  may  be  called  good  writing,  and  it  was 
this,  we  opine,  that  secured  it  a  place  in  the  re- 
spectable journal  which  it  diseraces. 

He  sets  out  with  affirming,  wat  "New  England 
does  not  produce  the  bread  she  eats,  nor  the  raw 
material  of  the  fabrics  she  wears."  What  then  ? 
Is  she  not  increasing  in  population  and  wealth 
with  wonderful  rapidity  P  Is  it  not  to  her  credit, 
that  in  spite  of  her  hard  soil  and  rugged  climate, 
she  is  increasing  in  all  the  elements  of  material 
and  social  prosperity  ?  What  portion  of  our  coun- 
try,^ indeed  what  portion  of  the  world,  exhibits  so 
rapid  an  increase  in  the  means  of  social  comfort 
and  intellectual  culture  as  New  England  P  And 
does  not  this  increase  depend  upon,  and  afford 
evidence  of  a  corresponding  increase  in  material 
wealth  P  Do  Engbind  or  Belgium  or  Holland 
produce  the  bread  they  eat,  or  the  raw  material 
of  the  fabrics  they  wear  P  But  will  they  not  com- 
pare well,  in  wealth,  in  the  el^ancies  and  com- 
forts of  life,  in  intellectual  elevation,  and  in  all 
that  renders  life  desirable,  with  any  other  parts 
of  Europe  P  Why  do  they  not  produce  ^e  bread 
they  ea^  and  the  raw  material  they  use  P  Simply 
because  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  character  of  their  people,  afford 
them  the  means  of  more  profitable  employment — 
employment  that  furnishes  bread  and  clothing  to 
a  poDulation  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  sou  to 
supply.^  Because  there  have  been  "positive  ad- 
vances in  agricultural  science,  and  in  the  means 
and  modes  of  farming,"  will  this  fact  chan^  the 
character  of  New  England  people,  or  her  soil  and 
climate  P 

But  has  she  not  availed  herself  of  these  "ad- 
vances" to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  country  P  Is  it  not  owing  to  these 
very  "advances"  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  that 
she  is  able  to  sustain  double  the  population  that 
she  did  forty  years  ago,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  immense  drain  upon  her  wealth  and  energies, 
to  furnish  the  sinews  of  progress  in  the  new 
States  P  And  does  she  not  sustain  this  duplicate 
population  in  a  condition  of  much  greater  com- 
fort than  she  did  at  that  time  ?  The  writer  evi- 
dently intends  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
"advances,  in  agricultural  science,  and  the  im- 
proved means  and  modes  of  farming,"  are  gener- 
ally accepted  and  practised  by  the  mass  of  culti- 
vators in  New  England,  and  that  the^  are  deriv- 
ing from  them  the  whole  benefit  which  they  are 
capable  of  yieldinff,  and  yet  they  are  undergoing 
the  process  of  "pn^sioal  and  mental  deteriora- 
tion." But  is  the  impression  he  would  convey 
justified  by  facts  P  Ir  the  "advantages  of  thor- 
ough draining  are  universally  recognized,"  is 
thorough  draining  universally  applied,  and  are 
New  Eo^land  cultivators  deriving  from  it  the 
benefits  it  is  capable  of  affording  P  Has  one  acre 
in  a  hundred  that  would  be  benefited  by  the  pro- 
cess, been  subjected  to  it  P  Are  "tiles  everywhere 
for  sale"  at  prices  that  Wing  them  within  reach 
of  the  mass  of  farmers  ?  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  are  manufactured  in  more  than  three  places 
in  New  England,  viz.,  Whately  and  Manchester, 
Mass.,  and  Exeter,  N.  H.  They  are  also  import- 
ed from  Albany.  But  th<$  price  of  frieght  in  most 
parts  of  ^aw  England  amounts  to  a  prohibition 
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of  their  use,  and  to  intimate  that  the  farming 
lands  of  New  England  are  enjoying  the  full  ad- 
Tantage  of  thorough  draining,  is  as  Dreposteroua 
as  it  would  be  to  say  that  because  the  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  the  dialeet  of  Hindostan, 
and  a  few  missionaries  have  been  established  in 
the  peninsular,  therefore  the  Hindoos  are  enjoy- 
ing all  the  advantages  that  Christianity  is  capa- 
ble of  affording  them.  Our  neat  stock  has  been 
^'regenerated,"  by  "the  pick  and  pride  of  foreign 
herds,''  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  our  lands 
have  been  improved  by  drainage,  but  very  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  even  in  this  department. 
In  all  the  departments  of  agriculture,  I  believe 
that  the  "results  are"  fully  "commensurate  with 
ithe  means"  actually  applied.  More  than  this,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect. 

But  were  it  true  that  New  England  fturmers 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  "advances  in  agri- 
cultural science,  and  the  improved  means  and 
modes  of  farming,"  that  thorough  draining,  im- 
proved farm  implements,  and  natnral  and  artifi- 
cial fertilizers,  were  universally  employed — that 
regenerated  neat  stock,  and  Morgans  and  Blaok 
Hawks  filled  our  stalls,  and  agricultural  journals 
and  hand  books  were  upon  every  farmer's  table, 
would  not  this  prove  that  farming,  so  far  from  be- 
ing deterioratedywas  going  forward,  unon  the  "full 
tide  of  successful  experiment  P"  Were  this  hy- 
pothesis an  actuality,  we  should  want  no  further 
witness  to  convict  of  falsehood  the  assertion  that 
farming  is  deteriorating  in  New  England.  So 
far  as  it  is  an  actuality,  it  proves  that  farming  is 
advancing  towards  its  true  ends  and  aims. 

K  "the  life  of  the  New  England  farmer"  ever 
has  been,  and  still  is  so  "widely  different  from 
what  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be,"  how  is  it  that 
"in  the  quiet  evening  hours,"  "visions  of  the  old 
homestead"  and  the  pleasant  associations  of  early 
life  come  to  the  "successful  merchant,"  the  "pro- 
fessional men"  and  the  "author,"  to  "all  minds 
that  can  apprehend  life's  true  enjoyments,"  draped 
in  such  a  costume  of  "rural  beauty"  that  "the 
heart  will  breathe  a  sigh,  and  the  eye  drop  a  tear, 
and  the  voice  say,"  "it  were  better  so  P"  If  even 
"the  imagination  weave  the  picture,"  the  stern 
experiences  of  the  past  which  drove  them  Arom 
that  life,  "which  had  nothing  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful and  good  in  it" — that  "mean  and  contemp- 
tible life"  all  whose  "economies,  associations  and 
objects  were  repulsive,"  would  correct  the  hand 
of  the  artist,  and  would  interweave  with  the  warp 
which  he  had  laid,  a  woof  of  dark  and  sombre 
hue,  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  man  who  had 
there  "become  a  beast  of  burden."  If  to  the  best 
minds  in  the  city,  in  their  best  hours,  there  come 
such  visions,  accompanied  with  longings  and  re- 
solves that  "by-ana-bye,  in  some  golden  hour, 
that  life  shall  be  enjoyed,"  if  to  such  minds,  there 
is  ever  present  the  thought,  that  "the  farm  is 
nearer  Heaven  than  the  street,"  can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  the  memories  of  the  old  homestead,  which 
form  the  basis  of  such  visions,  are  made  up  of 
scenes,  and  actors,  and  employments  and  motives, 
which  have  the  direct  tenoency  to  depress  the  in- 
tellect, blunt  the  sensibilities,  and  animalixe  the 
man  P  Are  these  the  memories  of  a  life  which  is 
a  "pestilent  perversion,"  "a  sale  of  the  soul  to 
the  body,"  a  life  whose  "natural  and  inevitable 
result  is  mental  and  physical  deterioration  P"  The 
-writer,  with  some  vague  idea  of  a  good  that  has 


"survived  the  fall,"  attempts  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  such  longings  for  rural  life,  and  such 
visions  of  "the  quiet  scenes  of  nature,"  visit  the 
men  of  the  city,  by  referring  to  a  "reminiscence 
of  the  first  estate  when  man  was  lord  of  Eden." 
But  when  the  Indian  forms  visions  of  a  future 
paradise,  the  poet  tells  us,  that  he  "dreams  of 
abundant  game,  and  that  his  faithful  dog  shall 
bear  him  company."  He  does  not  dream  of  "gor- 
geous palace6,"  nor  of  the  luxuries  or  refinements 
of  civilized  life,  but  his  imagination  weaves  into 
his  web  the  scenes  and  the  pleasures  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar,  and  to  which  his  heart  is 
most  strongly  alive,  and  so  it  is  ever,  "as  face 
answereth  to  face  in  water,  so  the  he^  of  man 
to  man."  If  farm  life  and  rural  scenes  in  New 
England  were  not  remembered  with  pleasure,  if 
these  scenes  were  not  peopled  with  loved  and 
lovable  friends,  this  life  ana  these  scenes  would 
not  constitute  the  prominent  objects,  the  fore- 
ground in  the  pictures  woven  by  tne  imagination, 
when  disgustea  by  the  monotony  and  frivolity  of 
city  life. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  this  writer  through 
all  his  vagaries.  He  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  farm 
life  in  New  England,  has  deteriorated,  and  is  de- 
teriorating, and  that  the  cultivators  in  New  Eng- 
land are  undergoing  a  process  of  "both  physical 
and  mental  deterioration."  This  state  oi  things, 
which  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  his 
subject  would  convince  him  is  absolutely  false 
and  groundless,  he  attempts  to  account  for,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  compelled  to  draw 
upon  his  imagination  for  facts  and  illustrations 
to  sustain  his  position.  He  introduces  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  extremes  of  Irish  life,  as 
the  basis  of  an  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween farm  life  and  city  life.  Had  he  told  us  in 
a  bold  and  honest  manner,  what  are  the  "other 
obvious  causes"  which  "have  had  something  to 
do"  in  producing  this  "contrast,"  instead  of  leav- 
ing us  to  infer  that  the  chief  causes  are  continued 
labor,  and  "the  difference  in  food,"  he  might  have 
more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  it.  The  account 
of  the  farmer  ana  the  farmer's  home,  I  must  re- 
serve for  a  future  occasion. 


Ibr  the  New  Mngland  Farmer. 
BXSF  VS.  COBN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  been  a  constant  and  in- 
terested reader  of  the  Farmer  for  seven  years, 
and  I  scarcely  know  how  I  could  get  along  with- 
out it )  but  from  the  views  of  some  of  its  corres- 
pondents, I  respectfully  differ.  I  think  the  arti- 
cle by  W.  A.  Aicott,  in  the  Farmer  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  entitled  "Com  versus  Beef,"  does  not 
present  a  fair  view  of  the  subject  in  all  its  con- 
nections, and  that  it  would  not  be  good  economy 
for  the  farmers  of  New  England,  at  least,  to  fol- 
low its  teaohings. 

Domestic  animals  form  the  basis  of  all  farm 
improvement,  and  there  is  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  animals  a  man  keeps,  and  the  crops  he 
raises ;  but  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  them  sim- 
ply to  change  food  into  manure,  throwing  the 
carcass  away,  because  this  or  that  dietetic  re- 
former says  meat  is  unfit  for  food. 

The  Doctor  quotes  a  writer  who  says  it  re- 
quires ten  pounds  of  corn  to  produce  a  pound  of 
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beef;  allowing  this  to  be  correct,  but  a  small 

Sroportion  of  the  beef  that  is  slaughtered  is  pro- 
uced  by  corn,  much  of  it  eatinff  no  provender 
at  all;  and  cattle  that  are  8taU*fed  are  only  fin- 
ished off  on  com  after  they  have  attained  their 
full  size  on  grass  and  haj.  The  same  is  also 
true  with  regard  to  pork,  it  being  raised  chiefly 
on  the  products  of  tne  dairy  and  refuse  articles 
of  the  orchard  and  farm,  until  fattening  time. 

The  doctor  probably  remembers  the  old  Latin 
fable,  which,  1  think,  applies  well  to  this  sub- 
ject; for  if  W9  cut  off  or  refuse  to  feed  our  do- 
mestic animals,  our  com  and  all  other  crops  will 
Tery  soon  fail.  This  would  materially  change 
the  writer's  figures,  and  I  think  if  the  connection 
between  com  and  beef  could  be  fairly  traced  out, 
that  beef  would  be  found  an  economical  article 
of  diet.  Dr.  Alcott  says,  *'that  no  nerson  whose 
taste  is  pure  and  unpenrerted  would  choose  flesh 
for  food."  I  should  presume  that  the  taste  of  a 
child  one  year  old,  is  natural  and  unchanged,  and 
I  have  known  such  to  choose  meat  in  preference 
to  anything  else.  The  doctor,  perhaps,  will  say 
the  child  inherited  a  penrerted  taste. 

Naturalists  determine  the  food  of  animals  bj 
their  teeth ;  the^  say  that  the  teeth  of  man  indi- 
cates a  mixed  diet,  and  we  may  safely  follow  na- 
ture, and  find  meat  not  only  agreeable  but 
healthful. 

Again,  as  amon^  animals,  so  among  men,  we 
find  that  the  dominant  races  are  those  that  eat 
flesh;  and  although  the  fighting  principle  is 
often  carried  too  far,  yet  when  properly  controlled 
by  reason,  it  is  simply  energy  and  force,  which 
are  necessary  to  success  in  any  occupation.  K. 

Kmn^nmk,  Oct.  8, 1858. 


^^  Me  New  England  Farmer. 
KTTiT»TWQ  SOBIN8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks  has  given 
the  public  an  account  of  the  food  and  habits  of 
the  robin ;  it  is  all  verv  good  in  the  time.  But, 
I  would  ask,  if  any  birain  the  same  season  of  the 
year  does  not  do  a  similar  amount  of  good  to 
the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
do  any  injury,  when  the  ground  is  in  a  frozen 
state,  except  to  scatter  seeds,  injurious  ones,  too, 
which  will  far  overbalance  all  the  good  that  they 
may  possibly  do.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the 
communication  in  the  Farmer  of  May  1,  from 
<*J.  B.  B.,"  of  Concord.  I  perfectly  coincide  with 
him  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  the  robin. 
Self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  wild 
animals  and  birds,  which  are  a  positive  injury  to 
man,  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  destroy,  **Legis- 
lative  enactment  notwithstanding."  The  law  for- 
bids manslaughter,  yet  self-defence  permits  it ; 
man's  title  deras  allow  him  the  ownership  of  all 
the  animals  and  birds,  both  destructive  ana  harm- 
less, that  infest  his  premises,  yet  the  law  declares, 
that  he  shall  .suffer  its  p%nuties,  if  he  destroys 
one  of  them.  If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  law 
to  put  an  end  to  the  wanton  destraction  of  all 
birds,  then  the  law  is  a  just  one ;  but  if  it  was 
intended  that  a  land-holder  should  harbor  a  band 
of  robbers,  then  it  is  an  unjust  one. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  injuries  that  we 
are  every  year  receiving,  and  some  of  them  are 
entailed  even  to  the  third  or  fuurth  generation 


of  man.  The  destructive  propensities  o|  the  rob- 
in are  such,  that,  after  doing  all  the  damage  he 
possibly  can  in  the  garden,  by  partaking;,  not 
alone,  of  what  he  may  need,  but  by  pecking  at 
all  the  fair  and  sound  fruity  commencing  with  the 
strawberry,  raspberry,  cherry  and  peach ;  none 
even  of  the  new  and  choice  varieties  of  the  black- 
berry can  be  fflea&ed  in  his  neighborhood,  as  thc^ 
ripen  so  slowly,  that  his  dividend  is  both  princi- 
pal and  interest ;  after  doing  all  this  mischief  in 
the  garden,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  rich  pas* 
ture  land,  and  there  riots  in  untold  ii^juries  to 
us.  He  is  the  enemy  that  sows  tares  when  we 
are  in  the  land  of  dreams,  and  our  Legislative 
bodies  are  hedging  him  around  with  the  impreg- 
nable barriers  of  the  law.  An  enumeration  of  his 
labors  in  pasture  land  will  not  be  inappropriate 
here.  First  he  distributes  the  seed  of  low  blue- 
berry, next  huckleberry,  wild  blackberry,  barber- 
ry, savins,  garget,  &c.  Bed  cedars,  sweet  ferns, 
wild  cherry,  are  also  found.  This  may  be  ques- 
tioned by  some ;  to  such  I  would  advise  that  they 
would  examine  their  droppings,  which  may  be 
abundantly  found  on  walls,  and  they  will  find  the 

Serm  of  the  seed  is  not  killed  in  passing  them, 
[ost  of  the  pastures  in  the  southeast  part  of  this 
county  are  mU  of  ledges,  or  very  stony  at  least, 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  a  very  serious  undertaking 
to  plow  them.  Mowing  only  aggravates  the  dis- 
ease, causing  the  roots  to  sprout  at  their  termini, 
which  greaUy  aid  the  spreading  of  plants  whose 
seeds  have  been  scattered  by  birds.  The  pastur- 
age of  to-day  requires  two  more  acres  for  each 
cow  than  it  did  years  ago,  before  legislating  cost 
so  much.  Then  June  butter  was  about  one-half 
as  much  in  price  as  now,  and  pasturage  one-third 
more  per  acre.  Pasture  land  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood  can  be  purchased  at  $25  to  $30  now, 
formerly  worth  from  $35  to  $40.  Fielding,  twenty 
years  ago,  was  worth  $40  to  $50,  now  the  same 
cannot  be  obtained  for  less  than  from  $100  to 
$125.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  milk  is  high  and  scarce, 
when  our  pastures  are  fast  filling  up  with  useless 
briers  and  bushes,  and  as  rapidly  deteriorating 
to  wild  wastes  ? 

The  question  arises,  how  shall  we  eradicate 
them  P  If  the  robin  destroys  the  larva  of  the 
curculio,  when  do  they  do  it  ?  It  is  not  accom- 
plished in  the  winter  season  during  their  absence, 
and  in  the  spring  their  food  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  which  they 
scatter  over  the  gardens,  and  angle  worms,  whkn 
are  nature's  true  subsoilers.  Did  the  robin  de- 
stroy curculiosto  ensure  us  a  good  fVuit  crop  last 
season,  or  for  the  past  three  years  ?  The  robin 
is  almost  the  only  oird  that  is  plenty  in  this  vi- 
cinity, while  all  others  are  the  prey  of  sportsmen, 
which  should  have  been  included  in  the  catalogue 
of  useful  birds ;  if  so,  some  good  might  have 
been  done  by  preserving  their  fives.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislature  has  been  a  dead  letter, 
in  my  opinion,  as  far  as  the  penalties  are  con- 
cerned. It  raised  up  pubUc  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  saved  the  rooins,  and  destroyed  other 
useful  birds.  J.  8.  Nejbdham. 

Wui  Dafwers,  185a. 


How  TO  DO  Good. — Dr.  Johnson  wisely  says : 
"He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once 
will  never  do  anything.  Life  is  made  up  of  small 
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thingt.  It  is  but  once  in  an  age  that  occasion  is 
offered  for  doing  a  good  deed.  True  greatness 
consists  in  being  great  in  little  things.  How  are 
railroads  built?  By  one  shovel  of  dirt  after 
another ;  one  shoTei  at  a  time.  Thus,  drops  make 
the  ocean.  Hence,  we  should  be^willing  to  do  a 
little  good  at  a  time,  and  never  wait  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  at  once.  If  we  woald  do  much  good 
in  the  world,  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  in 
little  things,  little  acts  one  after  another ;  speak- 
ing a  word  here,  giving  a  tract  there,  and  sotting 
a  good  example  ul  the  time.  We  must  do  the 
first  thing  we  can,  and  the  next,  and  then  the 
next,  and  so  keep  on  doing  good.  This  is  the 
way  to  accomplisn  anything.  Thus  only  shall  we 
do  all  the  good  in  our  power." 


nOVr  TO  GET  8IOK. 


R.  H.  M.  writes,  **1  slept  in  a  room  one  night 
which  had  been  washed  out  during  the  day,  and 
was  not  quite  dzv.  I  awoke  in  the  morning  with 
a  sore  throat,  which  has  continued  ever  since." 
The  result  is  he  has  had  to  abandon  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  and  place  himself  under  treatment, 
after  having  lost  two  years'  time. 

H.  M.  writes,  '*!  went  to  sleep,  in  a  warm  day, 
on  the  top  of  an  ice-box,  and  nave  never  been 
well  since."  He  shortly  after  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

T.  H.  took  a  very  severe  cold,  conversation 
was  laborious,  but  he  had  an  api)OLntment  to 
preach,  and  felt  as  if  he  must  fulfil  it. '  He  made 
the  attempt,  but  utterance  was  attended  with  a 
pricking  pain  in  the  throat,  and  then  a  dull  hurt- 
inp^  came  on  in  the  throat,  with  subsequent  "hem- 
nung"  and  fruitless  ''clearing."  He  was  perma- 
nenUy  disabled. 

A  modest  man  walked  until  quite  fatigued, 
and  perspiring  freely,  entered  an  3mnibu8,  and 
sat  next  a  laoy  who  opened  a  window  to  get 
some  fresh  air  for  herself.  He  soon  became 
chilled,  and  was  ill  for  three  weeks. 

H.  P.  got  up  at  night  and  hoisted  the  window 
to  look  at  a  burning  house ;  the  cold  air  darted 
in  on  the  unprotected  body,  just  from  a  warm 
bed.  A  twelve-months'  illness  resulted  in  dropsy. 

A  strong,  heartv  man  came  in  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  immediately  took  off  his  coat  and  hat, 
and  sat  in  the  open  window,  looking  out  upon  a 
beautiful  garden,  over  which  the  ocean  breezes 
came  to  fan  him.  Before  he  was  aware  of  it  he 
was  chilled,  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  died  within  a  week. 

A  deucate  young  lady,  an  invalid,  a  patient  of 
ours,  in  an  excursion  with  several  otners,  was 
"overtaken"  by  nightfall,  and  by  a  young  gentle- 
man. They  were  in  a  boat,  and  the  boat  was  in 
the  mud,  the  tide  having  gone  out  on  a  visit  to  the 
aea,  and  "there  they  were,"  a  mile  from  shore, 
and  several  miles  from  home,  that  mile  was  ex- 
traordinarily long  and  short.  Only  think  of  it ! 
A  whole  mile  over  a  Jersey  flat !  covered  with 
water,  mud  and  bulrushes,  carrying  in  the  arms, 
a  young  eighteen,  with  one  of  the  sweetest  voices, 
faces  and  forms,  to  be  in  or  out  of  Jersey.  Be- 
spattered with  mud,  dripping  with  fog,  and  dew, 
and  slush,  steaming  witn  perspiration,  and  wea- 
ried with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  delighted 
and  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  they 
reached  home  at  midnight    The  next  day  she 


"didn't  have  anything  the  matter  with  her  at 
all!"  Why?  She  had  taken  lessons  of  us.  In- 
stead of  pulling  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  sit- 
ting in  a  cool  place,  or  instead  of  undressing  at 
once,  and  thus  letting  the  air  check  the  perspira- 
tion, she  went  into  a  warm  room,  closed  tne  doors 
and  windows,  sat  some  moments,  laid  aside  the 
garments  one  by  one,  at  intervals,  and  when 
cooled  off,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  re- 
tired to  sound  sleep  and  a  healthful  awaking. 

Another  man  rode  three  miles  with  a  Rttle 
child  sleeping  in  his  lap,  which,  pressing  against 
his  stomach,  caused  unusual  warmth  there.  It 
was  a  chill,  raw  November  evening.  In  walking 
a  hundred  vards  to  the  house,  the  child  moving 
slowly  and  wind  blowing,  the  whole  abdomen 
was  chilled  in  a  moment.  The^iext  morninff  he 
awoke  with  the  ominous  pains  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation, which  is  often  fatal  in  three  or  four 
days. 

A  man  had  some  accounts  to  draw  off  in  mid- 
winter. It  was  a  cold  night.  He  was  greatlv  in- 
terested ;  time  went,  ana  the  fire  too.  He  felt  a 
little  chilly,  but  thought  he  would  soon  be  done, 
and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  rebuild  the 
fire.  It  was  near  one  o'clock  before  he  left  for 
home,  and  he  reached  it  most  thoroughly  chilled. 
Next  morning  he  had  pneumonia,  and  never  got 
well. 

Remaining  at  rest  for  hours  in  a  cold  room,  in 
raw,  c«Ad,  damp  weather,  is  enough  to  kill  three 
men  out  of  four  by  bringing  on  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  lung  fever,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Clergymen  and  lawyers  often  sacrifice  their  lives 
by  speaking  in  warm  rooms ;  the  body  debilita- 
ted by  the  effort ;  the  skin  in  a  state  of  perspira- 
tion ;  the  lungs  a)}  heated  up ;  and  thus  hungry, 
tired  and  depressed  in  body  and  mind,  go  out  in- 
to the  cold  air  to  ride  or  walk  home — ^and  to  die 
in  the  very  bloom  of  health  and  manhood.  And 
yet,  to  know  these  little  things,  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  hesitate  to  give  a  dollar  a  year,  when 
on  the  knowledge  of  them,  human  liie  is  daily 
hung,  and  for  want  of  it  daily  lost. — HdWsJ^r' 
ticU  of  Health, 

For  the  Nmo  S^land  Fanner. 
POTATOB8. 

Me.  Editor  : — As  much  has  been  said  of  late 
about  the  destruction  of  the  potato,  I  thought  I 
would  call  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  means 
coming  into  use  for  increasins;  them.  At  the 
late  fair  at  Syracuse  "Potato  Planters"  were  ex- 
hibited, whicn  are  said  to  save  three-fourths  of 
the  labor  of  planting; — and  I  have  seen  in  the 
field  "Potato  Diggers,"  the  same  that  was  pictured 
in  your  paper  a  few  weeks  since.  I  liked  the 
plan  of  tnis  implement  very  much — but  it  was 
either  deficient  m  stren^h ;  or  the  laborer  who 
guided  it  was  deficient  in  skill,  in  the  use  of  it. 
He  permitted  it  to  settle  so  deep  in  the  earth, 
that  it  would  not  support  the  burden  that  accu- 
mulated upon  it  \  and  twice  it  had  to  be  taken 
away  for  repair.  When  it  did  work,  it  threw  out 
the  potatoes  as  fast  as  half  a  dozen  hands  would 

father  them  up.  The  maker  informs  me,  that 
e  is  about  to  prepare  castings,  that  will  obviate 
the  difficulty  complained  of;  but  I  fear  they  will 
not  come  to  hand,  until  after  the  potatoes  should 
be  in  the  cellar.  p. 

Oct.  Ibth,  1858. 
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The  above  ii  an  accurate  illustration  of  a 
Dutch  cow,  imported  f^om  Holland  in  1807  by 
Winthrop  W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  of  Watertown,>and 
drawn  and  engraTed  for  C.  L.  Flint's  new  work 
on  Milch  Cows  aho  Daibt  Farminq,  from 
which  we  derive  the  following  notice  of  thii  oel- 
ebrated  dairy  breed.  « 

The  Dutch  is  a  short-homed  race,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  contributed  largely  about  a 
century  ago,  to  build  up  the  Durham  or  Teei- 
water  ihort-horns.  The  latter  breed  waa  at  that 
time  frequently  called  Dutch. 

Dairy  fanning  in  Holland  became  a  highly  im- 
portant branch  of  farm  labor  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  a  large  and  valuable  race  of  cattle  existed 
there,  long  before  the  efforts  of  the  moat  noted 
breeders  began  in  England ;  dairy  farming  being 
held  in  the  highest  respect  in  Holland,  as  being 
the  means  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  supported,  it  is  carried  to  greater 
exactness  and  perfection  than  in  any  other  pert 
of  the  world.  The  Dutch  are  especially  particu- 
lar in  the  breeding,  keeping  and  care  of  milch 
cowa,  and  hence  the  Dutch,  as  a  race,  is  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  the  dairy.  The  Dutch  cow  may  in- 
deed be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  truly  dairy  race. 
She  uHually  unitei  all  the  marks  which  indicate 
the  production  of  milk,  and  is  superior  to  the 
Swiss  cow  in  her  yield.  She  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  thin-ikinned,  and  subject  to  annoyance  from 
insects  and  sudden  changes  of  weather. 

The  Dutch  cow  eats  largely  in  proportion  to 
her  sise,  but  will  often  produce  double  the  coat 
of  keeping  in  her  large  and  generoQa  yield. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  Dutch  cattle  is 


black  and  white,  but  oflen  red  and  white,  varie- 
gated. Cattle  of  only  one  color  are  no  favorites. 
The  Dutch  cattle  laid  the  foundation  of  the  na- 
tive or  common  stock  of  New  York,  and  to 
this  day  a  cross  with  the  shoit-hoiu  and  Dutch 
is  regarded  there  aa  one  of  the  moat  desirable 
for  cheese  dairies. 


Ftrtlu  Nib  BntUaid  Fi 


BOOT  OBOFB. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  long  promised  myself 

lat  I  would  communicate,  through  the  Hew 
England  Farmer,  my  eiperience  the  last  winter, 
in  feeding  English  turnips  to  stock. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857, 1  raised  from  nmooK 
my  corn  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  English 
fiat  turnips ;  these,  I  commenced  feeding  to  my 
stock  early  in  the  month  of  November,  together 
with  wheat  straw,  and  from  the  time  of  my  first 
feeding,  those  of  my  young  cattle,  composed  of 
two  and  three  years  old,  bad  no  other  fodder 
than  the  turnips  and  wheat  straw,  until  after  the 
fifth  of  the  neit  March,  at  which  time  they  were 
in  fair  beef  condition.  The  expense  of  raising 
andharvestingthese  turnips  did  not  exceed  three 
cents  a  bushel;  and  the  s!dditional  cost  of  feed- 
ing roots,  to  stock,  if  a  root-cutter  is  used,  is 
very  little.  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  the 
statement  made  in  your  letter  from  Newport, 
N.  H.,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Farmer, 
"that  the  farmers  of  New  England,  with  little 
or  no  more  labor  upon  their  farms,  can  double 
their  capacity  for  keeping  stock  'oy  the  gradual 
introduction  of  root  crops" — is  perfectly  true. 
And  I  would  earnestly  urge  our  farmers  to  imi- 
tate this  well-tested  system  of  husbandry,  so  long 
practised  by  English  agriculturists. 

Daniel  Nbsdhah. 

Hartford,  Yl.,  OeL  lUh,  1858. 
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IiBTTBB  FBOM  MB.  BB0177N. 

A  Talk  with  the  Farmers  on  the  Results  of  Tntelligent  Labor — 
Lancaster  a  Beautiful  Town— Old  Elms— Thoughts  Suggested 
—A  Good  Farm— New  Modes  of  Preparing  Boots  for  Cattle— 
A  UUk-Room— A  WeU-Balaaoed  Fandly. 

Lancaster,  Mass,,  Oct.  15, 1858. 

Deab  Sir  : — I  came  to  this  place  yesterday  by 
invitation  of  the  Farmer^  Club  of  this  town,  to 
talk  with  the  people  upon  agricultural  matters, 
and  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  farms  lying 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nashua  river.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening, 
where  a  numerous  and  exceedingly  attentive  au- 
dience was  present.  The  subject  discussed  was 
— **The  results  of  InteUigent  Labor,  and  the  In^ 
fluences  of  Farming,  as  an  Occupation,  upon  the 
Social  Relations  of  the  Family  " 

This  forenoon  I  had  opportunity  to  ride 
through  some  of  the  streets  of  this  beautiful  old 
town,  look  at  the  substantial  residences  which 
line  them,  with  their  noble  elms,  ash,  and  maple 
trees, — 

"And  I  said,  if  there**  peace  to  be  fbund  in  the  world. 
The  heart  that  Is  humble  maj  sure  find  it  here." 

I  doubt  whether  the  wide  world  can  produce 
out  of  New  England  such  perfect  little  Repub- 
lics as  the  rural  villlages  which  stud  this  rough 
region  in  every  direction.  Rich  gems  in  them- 
selves, but  a  thousand  times  richer  for  the  rug- 
ged surroundings  in  which  they  are  set.  What 
can  man  ask  for  more?  Blest  with  a  congenial 
climate ;  plenty  rewards  his  labor;  all  his  rights 
protected  and  his  person  secure  under  temperate 
and  equal  laws  $  quick  and  remunerating  mar- 
kets for  his  products ;  the  school,  academy  and 
college  at  his  door,  and  the  sound  of  the  "church- 
going  bell,"  sweetly  pealing  over  hill  and  valley, 
forest  and  field,  reminding  each  that  the  Sab* 
bath  has  come  when  they  may  commune  togeth- 
er, and  more  directly  and  earnestly  lift  the 
heart's  gratitude  to  Him  who  sends  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain,  and  crowns  the  year  with  His 
goodaeas.  But  thia  is  not  all.  Wide  avenues 
stand  open  for  him  to  go  out  and  see  all  the 
world, — ^while  all  the  world  comes  daily  to  him 
in  the  morning  paper;  he  curbs  the  elements 
and  makes  them  subserve  his  will,  and  sends  the 
lightning  along  horizontal  lines,  with  messages 
of  love,  or  the  results  of  negotiation,  arbitration, 
or  trade,  as  he  pleases.  All  artisans  and  trades- 
men, and  professions,  and  cunning  workmen  in 
all  things  stand  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  He 
needs  but  one  thing, — To  be  ConiealecL  Such 
were  my  thoughts  as  I  rode  under  ancient  elms, 
whose  branches,  spreading  over  my  head,  formed 
an  arch  more  grand  and  imposing  than  ever 
graced  ovation  to  Roman  conqueror.  But  they 
are  passed  now,  and  I  must  tell  you  about  these 
green  meadows  on  Nashua's  banks,  and  the  vil- 
las or  homesteads  to  which  they  belong. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  to  '*tie  up,"  for  the 
night,  with  Dea.  Charles  Humphrey,  a  social, 
intelligent  and  progressive  farmer,  wide  awake 
to  his  own  interests,  but  having  a  heart  and 
hand  to  assist  in  making  the  world  agreeable  to 
all  coming  within  his  influence.  I  have  rarely 
walked  through  a  set  of  farm  buildings,  or  over 
a  farm,  with  more  interest  and  profit  than  his. 
He  will  winter  forty  head  of  cattle,  all  ranged  on 
the  south  side  of  the  basement  story  of  his  barn, 
with  wide  rolling  doors  at  each  end,  set  with 
glass  to  admit  light  and  air.  They  are  tied  with 
chains  to  common  stancheons,  which  gives  them 
so  much  room  as  to  allow  them  to  lick  each  oth- 
er, and  to  change  their  position  considerably. 
In  front  of  them,  and  coming  down  to  within  two 
feet  of  the  floor,  is  a  rack  for  feeding  hay,  much 
the  same  as  one  used  for  feeding  horses,  and  in- 
to which  the  hay  is  fed  from  the  barn-floor  above. 
The  two  foot  space  below  the  rack  is  left  for  the 
purpose  of  sliding  under  a  half  barrel,  from 
which  the  cattle  eat  roots,  &c.  Opposite  the  cat- 
tle, and  about  the  centre  of  a  narrow  room  some 
80  ft.  long,  a  sixty  gallon  kettle  is  set,  and  imme- 
diately over  its  edge  and  around  the  kettle  80 
feet  of  iron  pipe  is  coiled  in  brickwork,  with  ap- 
ertures to  admit  the  water  from  the  kettle  to 
touch  them. 

Near  this  kettle  is  a  brickwork  cistern,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  a  trough  for  cooling  milk 
in  cans,  both  of  which  are  supplied  with  pure 
spring  water  passing  in  by  an  aqueduct,  the  wa« 
ter  flowing  over  from  the  milk  cooler,  when  full, 
into  the  cistern.  The  kettle  is  lower,  and  with- 
in three  feet  of  the  cistern,  so  that  the  pipe 
around  it  is  always  supplied  with  water  by  its 
own  gravity.  Into  thia  kettle  are  thrown  apples, 
roots  of  all  kinds,  pumpkins,  &c.,  and  boiled  ra- 
pidly and  cheaply,  and  are  then  passed  through  a 
small  mill  placed  over  a  trough,  into  which  they 
fall  a  perfect  mash. 

Hot  or  cold  water  may  be  admitted  by  turn* 
ing  a  cock,  to  bring  the  mass  to  a  proper  state 
of  dilution  and  temperature,  when,  a  little  com 
meal  being  added,  it  is  fed  about  four  pails  full, 
night  and  morning,  to  each  cow.  This  is  given 
them  immediately  after  being  milked ;  then  they 
are  fed  with  long  hay,  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
with  a  good  appetite,  and  this  is  the  bill  of  fare 
for  the  whole  winter.  The  cows  have  little  or  no 
water  beside  this,  and  are  only  turned  into  the 
yard  occasion^ly,  during  the  middle  of  bright, 
soft  weather. 

Mr.  Humphrey  says  that  under  this  regimen 
his  cows  continue  healthy,  and  yield  a  satisfacto* 
ry  flow  of  excellent  milk.  He  sells  from  30  to 
40  gallons  of  milk,  daily,  at  Clinton,  at  five  cents 
a  quart  in  winter  and  four  cents  in  the  summer. 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  basement,  is 
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a  room  for  setting  milk  to  raise  the  cream.  It  is 
about  eight  feet  wide  and  fifteen  long.  On  each 
side  are  firm  plank  shelves  with  strips  on  the 
edges  so  aa  to  make  them  water-tight.  Into  these 
large  but  shallow  tin  pans  are  set,  and  during  hot 
weather  cold  water  is  admitted  by  a  cock,  and 
when  the  temperature  is  too  low,  hot  water  is 
supplied  by  the  same  means.  The  bottom  of 
the  cellar  ia  brick  and  cement,  and  in  Tery 
hot  weather  the  whole  floor  is  flooded  with  pure, 
cold,  spring  water.  The  milk  remains  sweet  two 
or  three  days  in  this  room  and  7}  and  8  quarts 
will  make  a  pound  of  the  best  butter.  Beside  this 
room,  there  are  in  this  basement,  capacious  rooms 
for  roots,  one  to  store  a  hundred  ox  loads  oj 
muck  for  winter  use,  and  racks,  and  convenien* 
ces  for  cows  in  calf.  This  lower  story  is  unique 
—-it  is  certainly  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw  before,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  afford  Yal- 
aable  suggestions  to  all  persons  who  visit  it,  and 
who  are  engaged  in  producing  milk  for  market. 

Connected  with  the  bam  I  found  a  cider  mill 
of  new  construction,  where  the  apples  can  be 
ground  and  a  barrel  of  cider  made  in  two  hours ; 
also  a  thresher,  a  saw  for  sawing  wood  at  the 
rate  of  a  cord  an  hour,  a  paint  mill,  a  large  and 
commodious  workshop,  with  proper  tools,  and 
many  contrivances  indicating  skill  in  all  sorts  of 
handicraft  as  well  as  in  cultivating  the  soil.  I 
saw  many  other  things  on  this  farm  that  interest- 
ed me  unusually,  but  as  my  letter  is  getting  long, 
I  must  defer  them  to  another  time.  I  have  never 
before  met  a  man  who  comes  up  so  nearly  to  my 
ideas  of  the  value  and  importance  of  muck  cu  a 
fertilizer  as  does  Mr.  Humphrey.  He  warmed 
into  eloquence  in  expatiating  upon  its  virtues ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  he  has  gathered  harvests 
of  glittering  gold  through  its  influence,  on  land 
that  he  would  gladly  have  sold  a  few  years  since 
for  $5  an  acre!  But  all  this,  together  with  his 
experience  with  mowing  machines,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  the  propagation  of  trout,  I  must  for  the 
present  omit. 

The  most  charming  part  of  my  visit,  however, 
was  not  derived  from  these  things,  but  from  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  well-balanced 
family  into  which  I  was  thrown.  It  was  refined, 
harmonious,  intelligent ;  the  daughters,  as  well 
as  the  ions,  engaging  freely  in  a  conversation  re- 
lating entirely  to  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  and  giv- 
ing ample  evidence  that  they  had  resolved  to 
"magnify  their  office"  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity.   But  I  must  desist, 

Very  truly,  yours,  SiMON  BROWN. 

JoiL  Noumsi,  Esq.,  Boston. 


mated  to  weigh  950  pounds.  She  calved  the  first 
day  of  September — ^the  calf  sucked  four  days, 
and  she  has  averaged  13  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
since.    He  has  refused  $100  for  her.  B. 


A  Fine  Heifer.— Mr.  Josuh  A.  Wtman,  of 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  has  a  beautiful  pure  Durham 
heifer,  three  years  old  in  November  next,  esti- 


For  fhg  N€w  Sngtmnd  Farmn, 
"VAMTSINQ  Lira  UT  NBW  UNQLANP." 

**We  would  by  no  means  compare  New  Ens- 
land  farmers  with  the  Irish  peasantry."  Indeed ! 
*'But  if  we  enter  a  church  containing  a  strictly 
rural  assembly,  and  then  visit  another  containing 
a  class  whose  labor  is  lighter,"  **we  shall  see  a 
contrast,  less  marked  perhaps,  but  presenting 
similar  features."  Then  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  the  "contrast"  between  the  rural  and  city 
population  is  ''less  marked,"  than  that  between 
the  "Irish  peasantry,"  and  the  "Irish  gentlemen." 
There  is  room  for  a  "perhaps."  "The  forms  of 
both  men  and  women  are  angular,  their  features 
are  not  particularly  intelleetuia,  their  movements 
are  not  gracefuL" 

When  La  Fayette  visited  this  country,  in  1626 
we  think  it  was,  he  visited  several  of  the  country 
towns ;  among  the  rest  a  farming  town  in  the 
north  part  of  Worcester  county.  An  artillery 
company,  composed  almost  wholly  of  farmers, 
turned  out  to  do  honor  to  the  veteran  soldier  and 
statesman.  After  looking  at  their  manoeuvres 
for  a  few  moments,  he  remarked  to  a  gentleman 
by  his  side,  "that  is  the  finest  company  of  men  I 
ever  saw."  He  had  an  eye  for  the  "rorms  of  men." 
He  had  seen  a  variety  of  "forms  of  men,"  and 
their  "movements."  But  as  at  that  period  he  had 
been  residing  for  years  at  his  chateau  in  the 
country,  perhaps  he  had  become  partial  to  the 
farmer's  "forms"  and  "movements."  At  any  rate, 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
"city  assemblage  is  composed  of  a  finer  and  high- 
er grade  of  meui  women  and  children."  Now,  as 
the  "city  comes  from  the  country,"  it  is  surprising 
how  rapidly  this  transformation  takes  place. 
When  relieved  from  labor,  life  rises  at  once  to  a 
"higher  grade,"  as  the  spring  rebounds  when  the 
weight  is  removed  that  pressed  it  down.  Men  and 
women  of  finer  and  higher  grade !  Yes,  if  "the 
tailor  makes  the  man,"  they  may  be.  But^  if 
health  and  vigor,  intelligence  and  self-reliant  in- 
dustry, independence,  integrity  and  honesty,  make 
the  man,  then  we  deny  the  assertion  altogether. 
"But  the  city  children  going  back  to  the  iann, 
show  that  a  new  element  has  been  introduced  in- 
to their  blood."*  Yes,  an  element  of  feebleness, 
frivolitv  and  selfishness.  If  these  show  "in  every 
way  a  finer  development,"  then  they  undoubted- 
ly possess  it. 

Where  has  this  writer  spent  his  life  f  In  what 
aristocratic  "bower  of  ease"  has  he  been  taught 
to  look  back  with  contempt,  upon  the  source 
from  whence  he  sprung?  We  should  suppose 
that  he  were  still  a  sophomore,  or  at  least,  that 
he  had  just  graduated,  with  the  notion  so  com- 
mon among  young  students,  that  he  is  of  "a  finer 
and  higher  erade"  than  other  men,  and  that  he 
had  not  lived  long  enough  to  correct  the  mistake. 
Where  would  any  man  in  his  senses  look  for  fair, 
blooming,  well  developed,  healthy,  happy  chil- 
dren, capable  of  caring  for  themselves,  and  lend- 
ing a  generous  aid  to  the  feeble  and  the  needy, 
but  among  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  breathed 
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the  bracing  air,  and  had  the  free  range  of  the 
hills  of  New  England  ?  Would  he  seek  them  by 
gas  light,  in  the  narrow  lanes,  the  dark  avenues, 
or  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  ?  Where  do 
our  city  merchants  find  the  healthful,  blooming 
women,  whom  they  Ixansport  to  the  city,  and  to 
whom  they  render  the  '^homage  of  their  hearts," 
and  who  may  "introduce  a  new  element  into  the 
blood  of  their  children  P*'  Were  it  not  for  the 
constant  infusion  of  this  '*new  element,"  the  city 
children  would  be  compelled  to  "go  back  to  the 
farm"  to  recruit  their  feeble  frames  and  decaying 
energies,  more  frequently  than  they  do  now. 
Where  were  the  Hawleys,  the  Knoxes,  the  Put- 
nams,  the  Starks,  the  Chreens,  the  Sullivans,  and 
even  Washington,  raised  ?  Did  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  have  their  root  in  the  pavement  P  And 
where  did  Clay,  and  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  and 
Corwin,  and  Cass,  first  see  the  light  P  Do  their 
mothers  afford  instances  in  which  "Heaven  mer- 
cifully interfered  with  the  operation  of  its  own 
laws  P"  Will  the  "hands"  and  "faces"  and  "bowed 
and  clumsy  forms"  of  their  mothers  compare  with 
those  of  city  dames  P  Are  there  no  bowed  frames 
and  angular  forms  and  "features  that  are  not 
particularly  intellectual"  to  be  seen  in  the 
"streets?"  We  know  that  such  "comparisons 
are  invidious."  There  are  men  and  women  in 
both  city  and  country,  whose  forms  are  angular, 
whose  features  are  stolid,  and  whose  frames  are 
bowed  by  disease,  by  care  and  by  labor.  But  we 
contend  that  the  country  exhibits  its  full  propor- 
tion of  health  and  beauty,  intelligence  and  grace. 
If  the  farmer's  wife,  discharging  her  appropriate 
duties  in  the  kitehen,  is  clothed  in  a  garb  appro- 
priate to  her  work,  if  the  farmer  himself  does.not 
go  to  market  clothed  in  broadcloth,  if  his  face  is 
browned  by  the  weather,  and  his  hands  are 
hardened  b^  toil,  does  this  prove  that  they  belong 
to  an  inferior  grade  of  humanitv  P  Apply  to  them 
the  test  of  womanhood  or  manhood.  Appeal  to 
their  hearts,  to  their  conscience,  their  integritv, 
their  love  of  honest  independence,  their  intelli- 
gence, to  all  the  virtues  that  constitute  the  true 
men,  or  the  true  women,  and  will  they  be  found 
inferior  to  those  who  toil  in  the  counting-room, 
or  in  the  dust  and  smoke  of  th^  mechanic's  shop  P 
But  "the  farmer's  home,"  the  "sketch."  In  what 
part  of  the  country  did  he  draw  this  *^sketch  P" 
In  what  remote  comer  of  New  England,  where 
the  hum  of  the  factory  or  the  whistle  of  the  en- 
gine was  never  heard,  did  he  find  this  home  P 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  which  bear 
some  resemblance,  in  their  external  appearance, 
to  the  "sketch."  But  are  they  the  types  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  homes  of  the  living  New 
England  farmers  of  to-day  ?  We  would  as  soon 
think  of  calling  the  "one  boss  shay,"  built  by  the 
logical  deacon,  a  hundred  years  ago,  adorned  in 
front  and  all  around  by  rows  of  burnished  brass 
nails,  a  type  of  the  vehicles  of  the  present  time. 
As  to  the  internal  arrangement  ana  style  of  life 
which  are  said  to  present  themselves,  when  "we 
enter  by  the  back  door,"  we  think  we  should  look 
in  vain  for  them  anywhere  except  in  the  "sketch," 
even  in  a  "square  brown  house,"  unless  it  were 
occupied  by  "Irish  peasantry."  It  is  true  that 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  many  of 
the  "farm  homes"  of  New  England.  Many  of 
them  exhibit  a  sad  want  of  taste  in  their  sur- 


roundings. But  a  want  of  taste  is  not  a  want  of 
truth,  and  we  ask  in  all  soberness,  is  this  a  truth- 
ful "sketch"  of  the  farm  houses  of  New  England  ? 
In  what  "lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness"  does 
this  man  dwell  P  Go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  visit  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
New  England.  Ask  our  county  officers — the 
committees  of  our  agricultural  societies,  on  farms 
and  orchards,  who  visit  the  farms,  and  are  enter- 
tained at  the  homes  of  the  farmers.  Some  of 
these  men  have  been  in  the  city.  Some  of  them 
reside  there  a  part  of  the  year,  and  are  partici- 
pants of  both  city  and  country  life.  Ask  them  if 
the  farmers  "receive  their  friends"  in  the  kitchen, 
where  "a  kettle  of  soap-grease  is  standing  upon 
the  stove,  and  its  fumes  are  mingling  with  the 
boiling  cabbage,  and  other  smells,  anything  but 
agreeable  ?"  Ask  them  if  "the  men  and  women, 
the  sons  and  daughters"  which  they  have  met  in 
their  annual  visits,  "go  so  far  into  essential  self- 
debasetnent,  as  to  condemn  beauty,  and  those 
who  love  it,  and  to  glory  above  ail  things,  in 
brute  strength,  and  brute  endurance  P"  Where 
do  thev  find  more  intelligent,  high-minded  and 
honorable  men  P  Where  do  they  find  women  of 
more  beautiful  forms,  and  "look  upon  faces" 
more  fair  P  Where  have  they  mingled  in  con- 
versation more  agreeable  and  more  intellectual  P 
Where  have  they  been  entertained  at  tables  more 
bountifully,  not  to  say  more  tastefully  spread  P 
And  more,  where  have  they  "looked  upon  hands" 
that  have  wrought  more  beautiful  specimens  of 
needle  work  or  painting  P  Where  have  they 
heard  sweeter  voices,  or  more  delightful  strakn 
of  music  P  Where  have  they  found,  in  most  gen- 
erous abundance,  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  home,  and  added  to  these,  an  ample  store  of 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life  P  Now  we  do 
not  say  that  this  is  a  picture  of  farm  life,  as  it  is 
commonly  found  in  New  England.  But  we  do 
say  that  the  picture  is  more  truthful,  and  more 
frequent  at  th^  present  day,  than  the  "sketch," 
which  is  held  up  as  a  type  of  farm  life. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to  copy 
and  multiply  tne  picture  which  we  have  drawn, 
and  many  of  its  features  are  found  in  almost  every 
farm  home,  while  the  "sketch,"  if  it  were  ever 
true  to  life,  has  been  a  relic  of  antiquity  for  half 
a  century.  We  would  recommend  to  the  artist 
to  present  his  study  of  ancient  ruins  to  the  State 
Antiquarian  Society.  We  think  the  gift  should 
entitle  him  to  membership. 

But  "the  real  reas<m  for  the  deterioration  of 
agriculture  in  New  England."  The  "deterion^ 
tion  of  .agriculture!'  again.  Now  we  wholly  and 
absolutely  deny  that  any  such  "deterioration"  ex- 
ists. It  IS  a  false  assumption  without  any  proof. 
Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  detail.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  there  are  68,000  fewer  cows  than 
there  were  fifteen  years  ago.  And  yet  the  increase 
in  cheese  is  12,991,437  pounds,  and  of  butter 
264,361  pounds,  worth  together  $1,202,580.  Now 
if  the  farmers  can  sell  58,000  cows,  and  pocket  the 
money  and  save  the  keeping  of  the  cows,  and 
yet  their  dairy  products  be  increased  by  more 
than  $1,200,000,  is  there  a  deterioration  in  stock 
husbandry  P  Throughout  New  England  quite  as 
great  a  cminge  has  taken  place  in  tms  department 
of  farminff.  Owinff  to  the  introduction  of  the 
"pick  and  pride  of  foreign  herds,"  and  to  more 
skilful  management,  the  value  of  cows  and  oxen 
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is  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  much  as  it  was  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  The  sheep  in  Vermont  yield 
two  pounds  of  wool,  where  they  yielded  one, 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  of  better  quality.  And 
are  not  the  Morgans  and  Black  Hawks  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old  ewe  necked  breed  of 
New  England  horses  ?  And  have  not  swine  ful- 
ly kept  pace  in  improvement,  with  other  farm 
stock  ?  The  grass  lands  in  Massachusetts  yield 
two  tons,  where  they  formerly  yielded  one.  And 
this  is  one  very  important  reason  of  the  in- 
creased value  of  farm  stock. 

In  corn  culture,  our  farmers  harvest  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  an  acre  more  than  formerly. 
If  they  do  not  raise  as  many  potatoes  per  acre  as 
they  once  did,  it  is  owing  to  causes  beyond  their 
control,  like  the  diseases,  that  at  certain  periods 
attack  certain  families  of  trees,  as  the  button- 
wood,  the  peach,  &c  But  if  the  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes per  acre  has  diminished,  the  price  has  in- 
creased, and  been  sujtained  by  the  demand  of  the 
foreign  population,  and  the  income  to  the  farmer 
from  this  crop  has  been  greater,  during  the  few 
years  past,  tnan  ever  before.  And  is  not  the 
quantity  of  fruit  greatly  increased,  and  its  quali- 
ty improved  ?  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  quantity 
of  grain  rasied  in  New  England  has  diminished. 
The  agriculture  of  New  England  has  doubtless 
undergone  some  chan^^es.  The  habits  of  our  peo- 
ple have  changed.  They  now  consume  a  much 
greater  amount  and  variety  of  vegetable  food 
than  formerly,  and  farm  culture  has  changed  to 
meet  the  demand  occasioned  by  this  change  in 
the  habits  of  living.  In  the  vicinity  of  all  our 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  fielas  that  were 
once  covered  with  rye  and  corn,  are  cut  up  into 
streets  and  building  lots,  or  covered  with  build- 
ings and  gardens.  The  culture  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables for  the  supply  of  the  market  in  these 
towns,  is  much  more  profitable  than  the  culture 
of  grain.  One  of  my  neighbors  raised  this  sea- 
son, on  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  barrels  of  marrow  squashes,  worth  one  dol- 
lar the  barreL 

Here  was  twice  the  amount  which  this  land 
would  have  yielded  in  com.  But  has  there  been, 
in  this  case,  a  "deterioration  in  agriculture  ?** 
Farm  lands  which  might  have  been  purchased 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  for  thirty  dollars  an 
acre,  have  been  sold  for  three  and  even  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  cultivation  of  market  v^e* 
tables.  Does  this  prove  deterioration?  The 
truth  is  that  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  far- 
mers cannot  afford  to  raise  corn,  or  even  to  pas- 
tare  cows  for  butter.  It  is  better  economy  for 
them  to  purchase  com  and  butter,  and  appropri- 
ate their  lands  to  other  uses.  Does  this  prove 
bad  husbandry  P  If  so,  every  man  who  engages 
in  a  more  profitable  business  than  he  has  been 
pursuing,  is  a  bad  husband.  Whence  has  come 
the  ^eat  increase  of  taxable  property  in  the 
fuming  towns  and  villages?  Wiience  have 
sprung  up  all  over  our  hiils  and  valleys,  neat, 
convenient  and  tasteful  dwelling-houses  ?  How 
comes  it  that  they  are  filled  with  better  furniture 
and  many  more  conveniences,  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago?  Whence  have  sprung  up  the 
lai^e  and  elegant  barns,  with  spacious  cellars, 
that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  small  and  incon- 
venient bams  of  the  past  ?  How  is  it  that  farm- 
ing population  is  better  clothed  and  better  fed — 


that  they  have  better  school-houses,  and  annual- 
ly spend  large  sums  for  the  education  of  their 
children  ?  How  is  it  that  books  and  papers  and 
periodicals  are  found  in  every  farmer's  family? 
How  is  it  that  the  farmers  are  able  to  employ 
foreign  laborers,  both  in  the  house  and  field,  and 
educate  their  own  sons  and  daughters  to  teach 
the  schools  of  the  cities,  to  fiU  their  pulpits 
and  adorn  their  legal  tribunals?  Whence  have 
thousands  of  farmers'  sons  obtained  the  means 
to  secure  future  homes  on  the  broad  prairies  of 
the  West,  or  to  gratify  the  love  of  enterprise  or 
fondness  for  roaming,  by  visiting  the  El  Dora- 
dos of  the  world  ?  The  sums  thus  carried  from 
the  farm  homes  within  a  few  years  past,  would 
go  far  to  pay  for  all  the  farms  of  New  England, 
as  they  were  in  the  past  generation.  Does  all 
this  prove  the  deterioration  of  agriculture  P 

As  we  deny  the  position  which  the  writer  takes 
so  much  pains  to  prove,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reasons  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
it.  But  one  word  with  respect  to  ''the  position 
of  the  mother  in  the  New  England  farm  homes.** 
"Is  not  she  who  should  receive  the  tenderest 
and  most  considerate  ministries  of  the  farmei^s 
home,  in  all  its  appointments,  and  all  its  service, 
made  the  ceaseless  minister  and  servant  of  the 
home  and  all  within  it,  with  utter  disregard  of  her 
office  ?"  Shame,  shame  on  the  man  who  can  so 
dishonor  the  soil  that  feeds  him.  If  any  woman 
in  any  home  is  completely  mistress  of  "all  its  ap- 
pointments," and  all  its  "service,"  and  of  all 
"within  it,"  it  is  the  beloved  and  virtuous  moth- 
er in  the  New  England  farmer's  home.  It  is  true 
that  New  England  mothers  are  "ceaseless  minis- 
ters" to  those  around  them.  They  are  ever  anx- 
ious about  the  objects  of  their  love.  Their  affection 
takes  that  active  form  that  demands  an  object  to 
love  and  care  for.  Like  Martha  of  old,  they  are 
"careful  and  troubled  about  many  things."  But 
this  is  no  more  true  of  the  mothers  in  farmers' 
homes,  than  in  other  homes.  It  is  characteris- 
tic of  New  England  mothers,  and  their  husbands 
are  not  good  easy  souls,  letting  things  go  their 
own  way,  and  taking  the  world  easy.  New  Eng- 
land men  and  women  both  are  characterized  by 
incessant  anxiety  and  ceaseless  care  for  the  ol>- 
jects  of  their  affection  or  pursuit.  Careful  and  anx- 
ious fathers  and  mothers  are  they.  But  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional trait  and  belongs  to  the  race.  If  the 
New  England  mother  assumes  the  office  of 
"ceaseless  minister"  to  her  children,  it  is  because 
she  is  impelled  to  it  by  an  anxious,  loving  heart, 
and  not  because  her  affectionate  service  does  not 
secure  for  her  "more  consideration  thfin  the  pets 
of  the  stall."  We  are  sorry  that  so  able  a  writer 
does  not  read  human  nature  more  correcUy,  or 
understand  better  the  character  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  taking  up  quite  too 
much  of  your  space,  and  will  speak  of  only  one 
more  point  before  we  close,  and  that  is  the  "iso- 
lation" of  farm  life,  and  here  we  will  be  brief. 
"The  tree  which  springs  in  the  open  field,  though 
it  be  fed  by  the  juices  of  a  rood,  will  present  ^ 
hard  and  stunted  growth,  while  the  little  sapling 
of  the  forest  seeking  for  life  among  a  mulion 
roots,  will  lift  to  the  light  its  cap  of  leaves  upon 
a  graceful  stem,  and  whisper  even-headed  with 
the  stateliest  of  its  neighbors."  Yes,  and  the 
whisper  will  ever  be,  "I  am  even-headed  with  my 
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neighbors  ;*'  and  to  gain  this  eren  level  is  the 
struggle  of  its  whole  life.  Its  "cap  of  leaves'^  is 
borne  upon  a  naked  bole.  It  throws  out  no  stur- 
dy arms  laden  with  fruit  and  foliage,  yielding 
shelter  and  nourishment  to  "the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air."  It  is  like  its 
neighbors.  It  has  no  individual  character.  Who 
ever  looks  for  a  tree  of  the  "first-class"  in  the 
forest  ?  Did  the  "autocrat"  ever  put  his  "wed- 
ding-ring" on  such  a  tree  ?  Did  his  heart  "ever 
stop  short  and  then  jump  in  his  ribs,"  when  he 
looked  on  such  a  tree  ?  It  is  the  tree  occupying 
a  "rood"  that  "lifts  in  Olympian  majesty  and  im- 

eerial  supremacy"  "its  great  green  cloud*  of  fo- 
age.  When  did  the  tree  wmch  "seeks  for  life 
amonff  a  million  roots"  ever  spread  its  symmet- 
rical branches  over  a  "diameter  of  a  hundred 
feet  ?  The  "autocrat"  certainly  exhibits  the  most 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  trees,  even  of  the  trees  of  the  river 
towns,  and  of  their  individual  character,  as  they 
stand  "alone  in  their  fflory."  And  when  "some- 
bodv"  publishes  his  photographs  of  New  Ens- 
land  elms  and  other  trees,"  we  shall  have  ad(u- 
tional  evidence  that  trees  which  grow  up  in  "iso- 
lation" have  not  therefore  a  hard  and  stunted 
growth.  We  present  this  illustration  of  one  of 
the  reasons  of  the  "deterioration  of  agriculture" 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  writer's  correctness  in  the 
observation  of  facts.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
his  accuracy,  and  ouite  as  reliable  as  any  other 
"sketch"  he  has  arawn.  The  inferences  which 
he  deduces  from  his  facts,  are  worth  as  much  and 
no  more  than  the  facts  themselves,  and  indicate 
a  judgment  equalled  only  by  his  power  of  obser- 
vation. Had  not  this  outrage  upon  New  Eng- 
land character  been  found  in  company  that  gives 
it  credit  and  currency^  we  would  not  have  trou- 
bled you  with  these  remarks.  B. 
Oct.  15. 

flor  tk§  If00  JSngkutd  Farmer, 
BErLBOnNO  UGHT  INTO  A  WJBZJi. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  recently  noticed  in  your  col- 
umns the  old  story  revived  of  looking  into  wells 
by  a  looking-glass,  which  carried  my  mind  back 
some  twentv-three  years.  When  standing  in  Dr. 
Bond's  well,  in  Waltham,  the  well  being  about 
thirty-six  feet  deep,  and  had  six  feet  of  water  in 
it,  after  connecting  the  pipe  by  soldering,  to  lead 
the  water  from  it  into  a  house,  and  while  gather- 
ing up  my  tools,  a  valuable  iackknife  slipt  ^om 
my  hands  to  the  bottom.  I  looked  wishnilly  af- 
ter it  till  it  struck  the  water,  then  it  was  out  of 
sight,  and  I  knew  just  as  well  where  it  was  as 
though  it  had  been  in  my  pocket.  While  stand- 
ing on  the  stoning,  some  ten  feet  down,  I  re- 
solved that  I  must  nave  it,  but  how  to  get  it  was 
the  knotty  question.  I  bethought  myself  as  be- 
ing once  a  rogue  in  school,  playing  with  a  piece 
of  looking-glass,  reflecting  tne  sun's  light  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  attract  the  lit- 
tle rogues  like  myself.  While  reflecting,  and  the 
sun  shining,  philosopher  told  me  that  he  would 
show  me  where  the  knife  lay.  The  water  being 
clear,  a  mirror  was  brought,  the  experiment  made, 
and  the  knife  brought  clearly  to  view  under  six 
feet  of  water.  Here  was  the  treasure  in  sight. 
Whdit  next?  Perseverance  said — get  a  hoe, 
splice  out  the  handle,  lover  it  down  and  work  it 


under  the  knife,  at  the  same  time  the  man  above 
reflecting  the  sun's  light  upon  it  This  being 
done,  the  object  of  search  was  brought  up  within 
eight  inches  of  the  surface,  when  it  glided  oif  and 
went  to  the  bottom  again ;  this  was  tried  over 
again,  and  the  same  result.  But  a  third  time  se- 
cured it  bv  thrusting  the  arm  into  the  water  and 
meeting  tne  knife  before  it  came  to  the  surface. 

This  was  the  flrst  practical  application  of  my 
early  discovery  of  reflecting  lignt,  and  was  of 
great  worth  to  me,  when  in  the  pump  business. 
Not  only  was  it  useful  to  me  where  the  sun  shone 
over  the  well,  but  I  could  reflect  from  one  mirror 
to  another  into  any  room,  down  any  well, 
through  any  tunnel  or  into  any  pump,  and  see 
the  inside  of  anything  as  well  as  the  outside. 

Boston,  Oct.,  1858.  s.  A. 


HIIiK  FBOM  BPAYXP  COWEU-UTTEBEBT. 
INa  TO  DAIBTMBH. 

It  is  known  to  all  our  dairymen,  that  the  milk 
of  cows  varies  greatly.  In  a  period  when  the 
cows  are  in  heat,  the  milk  is  very  unhealthy  and 
injurious  to  other  milk  in  contact  with  it.  The 
milk  of  cows,  for  a  time  after  calving,  is  also  not 
as  good  as  at  a  subsequent  period.  A  French 
gentleman,  "Delamarre,"  proprietor  of  a  milk 
establishment  in  Paris,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of 

THE  MILK  OF  SPAYED  COWS. 

This  milk  is  produced  from  cows  which,  after 
the  fifth' or  sixtn  gestation,  and  five  or  six  weeks 
after  calving,  undergo  an  operation  which  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  ovaries,  thus  render- 
ing the  cows,  henceforth,  incapable  of  re-produc- 
tion. From  this  time,  as  happens  to  the  ox,  the 
animal  changes  in  its  nature,  and  its  milk,  which 
we  have  named  milk  of  spayed  cows,  is  free  from 
all  perturbations.  The  spayed  cow  does  not  un- 
dergo those  disturbances  arising  from  being  in 
heat,  from  gestation,  and  perturbation,  she  is  free 
from  those  causes  which  produce  such  effects  in 
the  quality  of  the  milk. 

In  this  new  condition  her  milk  becomes  regu- 
lated, and,  which  is  important  to  the  farmer,  lac- 
tation is  maintained  in  full  quantity,  for  a  year 
at  least,  and  is  prolonged,  diminishing  in  quanti- 
ty but  increasing  in  quality,  two  and  even  three 
vears^  when  she  is  not  too  old,  and  is  properly 
kept.  When  lactation  has  ceased,  the  cow,  whicn 
has  by  a  quiet  and  reposed  life  become  consider- 
ably increased  in  flesh,  may  be  deUvered  to  the 
buteher  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  meat  is  ra- 
perior  to  tnat  of  ordinary  cows.  By  generalis- 
ing the  spaying  of  cows,  after  the  fiuth  or  sixth 
gestation,  there  would  be  introduced  into  com- 
mon use  milk  of  an  irreproachable  quality. 

The  spaying  of  cows  was  known  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. In  modem  times  the  practioe  dates  back 
about  twenty-five  years,  with  the  design  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  milk  in  cows.  In  1830,  Mr. 
Winn,  Natchez,  Miss.,  applied  it  with  advantage 
in  the  production  of  milk.  Mr.  Winn  proceeded 
by  the  cesarian  operation,  which  is  still  pursued 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  presents  serious  dtfli- 
culties,  resulting  occasionally  in  the  death  cf  tho 
animal.  In  France,  M.  Char  Her,  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon, executes  the  operation  without  externa)  in- 
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cision,  and  renders  the  chances  of  mortality  much 
less. 

The  milk  of  spayed  cows  gives  more  cream 
than  ordinary  milk ;  it  is  also  richer  in  casein, 
which  constitutes — a  fact  generally  unknown — 
the  most  nourishing  part  of  milk — hence  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  milk.  The  butter  extracted 
directly  from  the  milk  is  delicious  in  taste  $  it 
testifies  to  the  amount  and  richness  of  the  casein 
it  contains.  This  milk  offers  precious  resources 
for  the  artificial  raising  of  infants ;  it  might  be 
asserted  that  they  will  be  better  nourished  $  for 
the  nourishment  of  infants,  who  give  it  the  pref- 
erence over  other  milk,  we  do  not  doubt  that  (he 
milk  of  spayed  cows  will  be  principally  used. 

Such  is  the  milk  introduce  by  M.  Delamarre 
at  his  establishment  for  consumption.  —  Ohio 

THB  FIf  AIIi. 

A  aoDg  for  Um  fiail !  the  unooth  haadkd  flftll, 

As  Btroke  after  itroke  it  oouMt  down ; 
While  the  golden  grafni  fly,  wheat,  barlej  or  rye. 

The  toil  of  the  fitrmer  to  crown. 

The  owfhl  and  neeleie  he  thns  wUl  divide ; 

And  gathering  eaeh  in  its  tarn, 
The  former  with  care,  for  the  gamer  prepare. 

The  latter  fa^'ll  loatter  or  bam« 

And  what  is  earth  more  than  a  great  threshing  IBoor— 
With  the  wrong  and  the  right  thickly  etiown  ? 

Bat  Troth's  iron  flail,  them  both  shall  asiafl} 
To  the  winds  then  shall  tUaehood  he  thrown. 

BotUm  Btoordfr, 


KAS8.  STATB  BOABD  OV  AQBICaLTUBB. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture was  holden  at  the  farm  at  Westboro^ 
on  the  18th  October,  the  Superintending  Com- 
mittee  having  been  in  session  the  previous  day. 
Nearly  all  the  members  were  present  The  dis- 
cussions were  animated,  harmonious  and  instruc- 
tive. In  that  on  The  Potato  Rot,  the  opinion 
seemed  to  prevail,  that  insects  AW&  not  iheprime 
cause  of  the  disease,  but  that  they  are  usually  at- 
tendant upon  it.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  gone  through  with  on  the  farm  during  the 
season  just  closed,  which  have  been  conducted 
with  accuracy  and  care,  whose  results  indicate 
that  nothing  has  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board,  that  wUl  certainly  prevent  the  disease. 
Indeed,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  where  rem- 
edies had  been  recommended  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  the  disease  seemed  to  revel  with  un- 
usual virulence  and  power. 

In  connection  with  this  snbjeot,  the  opinion  as 
expressed,  was  general,  that  potatoes  succeed 
the  best  on  new  land, — ^that  is,  on  land  newly 
broken,  whether  just  reclaimed  or  broken  pas- 
tures or  mowing  fields.  Mr.  Lathbop,  of  South 
Hadley,  said  he  had  known  potatoes  repeatedly 
to  fail  when  planted  on  the  same  land  for  three 
successive  years. 

The  discussion  "On  the  use  of  Guano**  was 


highly  interesting, — but  the  views  of  the  speak* 
ers  were  various.  We  could  see  that  there  was 
no  unanimity  of  opinion  that  guano  would  inva- 
riably  prove  useAil  to  hoed  or  grain  crops,  bttt 
that  on  grass  lands  where  humMS  is  annuaUy  sup- 
plied in  the  second  growth  of  grass  which  dies 
and  decays  on  the  ground,  absorbing  and  hold- 
ing the  guano,  it  can  be  universally  employed 
with  oonAdance,  and  may  be  expected  to  produce 
profitable  results.  On  this  subject,  Col.  Wilder 
observ^  that  he  had  known  mowing  fields  sus- 
tained for  eight  successite  years  in  producing 
heavy  crops,  with  no  other  fertilizer  supplied  by 
man  but  guano. 

The  importance  of  th9  means  for  a  more  sys^ 
tematic  education  for  those  who  mean  to  make 
farming  an  avocation,  was  earnestly  discussed, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  Board  believes  it  a 
duty  to  give  this  point  more  direct  attention 
hereafter.  Mr.  Sweetseb,  of  Amherst,  sustained 
his  opinions  in  brief,  but  appropriate  an&  fomble 
remarks. 

In  the  course  of  business  matters  it  was 
**Voted,  Th&t  the  Board  of  Agriculture  do  not 
contemplate  renewing  the  contract  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  Farm  at  Westboro',  and 
now  notify  the  Trustees  of  their  decision." 

We  learn  that  there  were  several  reasons  five 
years  ago  for  transferring  the  farm  to  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  among  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  of  relieving  the  Trus- 
tees from  the  care  of  employing  the  boys  on  the 
land  under  the  immediate  care  of  competent 
overseers  and  instructors.  Under  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  however,  all  the 
boys  who  are  of  sufficient  age  and  ability,  and 
who  can  be  entrusted  on  the  farm,  are  now  em- 
ployed upon  it  during  suitable  weather,  under 
the  care  of  iheir  own  teachers  in  the  schools.  This 
plan  has  been  found  to  work  admirably,  and  has 
already  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
results.  The  Board  of  Agrionlture  also  found 
its  field  of  operations  somewhat  restricted  by  the 
connection,  and  the  cost  of  managing  the  farm 
considerably  increased  by  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing minute  and  extended  accounts,  and  the  una- 
voidable intermingling  of  the  business  of  the  two 
Boards.  Having,  therefore,  a  wider  field  of  ac- 
tion in  view,  and  the  term  having  nearly  expired 
for  which  they  contracted,  they  gave  notice  to 
the  Trustees  at  this  early  day — the  contract  ex- 
piring in  April  next — in  order  that  they  may 
have  ample  time  to  arrange  for  next  spring's  op- 
erations. 

One  step  taken  towards  carrying  out  the  new 
views  of  the  Board,  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  and  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January  next,  a  plan  of  operationa  of 
the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year.    Dr.  John  C. 
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Babtlett,  of  Chelmsford,  is  Chairman  of  this 
committee,  and  aided  by  his  intelligent  associ- 
ates, they  will  undoubtedly  present  a  lucid  and 
practical  outline  of  business. 

We  hope,  now  that  the  Board  is  about  relin* 
qmshing  its  charge  of  the  farm,  that  it  will 
devote  a  chapter  in  its  next  Tolume  of  Transac- 
tions to  a  full  account  of  the  experiments  and 
improvementa  which  haye  been  conducted  under 
its  controL  We  are  confident  that  in  each  of 
these,  more  has  been  done,  and  more  important 
results  haye  been  obtained,  than  our  people  are 
aware  of ;  il  is  due  to  the  Board,  that  its  labors 
may  be  appreciated,  and  the  people  desire  it,  that 
they  may  profit  by  the  example  given  them. 


^r  tk§  New  Bngitmd  Farm»» 
OAUBB  AlID  OC7BB  OF  T&B  POTATO  BOT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  read  with  much  inter- 
est the  articles  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Farmer  on  the  above-named  subject — one  copied 
from  the  Scientific  Amerieccn^  one  from  Mr. 
Reed,  the  patentee,  and  another  from  the  veter- 
an Mr.  Proctor,  the sceptic!     My  interest 

in  the  two  first  articles  was  increased,  from  the 
fact  that  they  spoke  with  a  confidence  churacter- 
istio  of  an  'HMsurance  doubly  sure.**  Can  we  even 
suspect  that  it  is  not  the  true  theory,  iHten  so 
much  science,  time  and  labor  have  been  devoted 
to  it,  and  that  we  shall  not  hereafter  be  able  to 
raise  a  plenty  of  sound  potatoes,  whether  we  pur- 
chase Mr.  Iteed's  patent  right,  or  adopt  Mr. 
Henderson's  gratuitous  method  of  sprinklmg  the 
seed  with  quicklime,  or  of  planting  deep  P  And 
in  this  connection  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Mr. 
Reed  can  have  but  little  faith  in  Mr.  Henderson's 
remedy,  else  he  would  not  be  so  unwise  as  to 
patent  his  own  remedy  when  no  further  means 
of  prevention  were  needed;  or  that  the  public 
would  purchase  his  right  unless  thev  thought  it 
the  sole  preventive.  And  do  not  these  gentle- 
men differ  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  depre- 
dating insect  ?  I  find  mentioned  the  "Aphis 
V<utatoT^  the  **Pkytoeoris  Linealaris/'  the  ^^Ca- 
pri»  Obliniatus,*'  and  the  "Alpkis."  Are  these 
identical,  all  having  "brilliant  black  eyes  P" 

For  the  last  few  years  the  potato  has  rotted  bad- 
ly, but  not  because  there  were  no  published  rem- 
edies. Each  last  new  antidote  has  been  regard- 
ed, by  its  promulgator,  as  the  certain  one ;  but 
before  he  can  jusuy  appreciate  his  great  discov- 
ery, there  comes  the  conviction  that  it  is  futile, 
and  his  ''blushing  honors"  immediately  vanish. 
Let  us  not  be 

"UnakiUed  to  Jadge  the  ftitore  by  the  pMt,>* 

but  require  actual  demonstration,  for  a  series  of 
years  (if  not  falsified  before,)  of  any  new  theory 
in  relation  to  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  pota- 
to rot 

In  relation  to  the  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Reed's 
new  insect  tneory,  I  am  reminded  that  <*Honest 
doubt  is  the  beacon  of  the  wise."  Neverthe- 
less, every  man,  who  is  not  already  convinced  of 
its  falsity,  is  under  obligation  to  test  it  There 
are  many  diseases  incident  to  the  human  system, 
for  which  we  have  no  actual  remedy,  but  merely 


palliatives ;  and  even  they,  in  many  cases,  can 
hardly  be  called  such.  The  Asiatic  cholera,  fe- 
vers, &c.,  are  some  of  them.  We  may  never 
know  the  cause  or  remedy  of  this  potato  dis- 
ease, yet  it  may  in  time  mysteriously  disappear. 

It  would  seem  from  the  article  from  the  Bcien^ 
tifie  Ameriean,  that  one  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to 
plant  deep,  thereby  preventing  light  and  air  from 
coming  to  the  delicate  egss,  though  the  growth  of 
the  tuber  requires  air.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  can- 
not see  how  the  rot  reaches  the  new  tubers  Iving 
deep  ^  t^®  li^»  A^d  AB  frequently  leaving  those 
sound  near  the  eurfuce — ^which  fact  I  have  par- 
ticularly noticed  since  reading  the  above-named 
articles.  If  the  deepest  planted  are  affected,  how 
muoh  more  should  the  surface  ones  suffer  I  The 
application  of  auicklime  to  the  seed  is  another 
puolished  remedy  of  Mr.  Henderson,  with  a  view 
of  killing  the  eggs.  (How  would  scalding  water 
do  ?)  1  have  not  tried  pure  caustic  lime  as  yet, 
but  I  always  sprinkle  air-slaked  lime,  in  a  some- 
what imperfect  or  lumpy  condition,  on  my  seed- 
ling tubers,  and  it  seems  to  give  no  protection. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  on  upland  new 
soils,  with  but  little  manure,  the  potato  enjoys 
the  greatest  immunity  from  the  rot ;  but  if  the 
embryo  insect  is  adhering  to  the  seedling  tuber, 
and  reeds  upon  it  and  its  products,  when  it  be- 
comes developed,  why  cannot  he  make  as  sad 
havoc  in  this  position  as  in  any  other  P  The  po- 
tato disease,  it  is  well  known,  is  some  years  more 
virulent  than  in  others,  also  varying  in  different 
sections  of  the  country— which  is  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  atmospheric  theory.  But  can 
it  be  so  on  the  insect  hypothesis  P  Sometimes, 
also,  very  early  varieties  escape ;  and  the  very 
late-erowing  are  only  injured.  Can  the  cause  of 
this  be  made  clear  on  the  insect  presumption  P 
Again,  if  the  potato  is  the  food  upon  which  these 
bu^s  feed,  what  can  we  think  of  that  instinct 
which  leads  them  to  poison  and  destroy  it  P 

Why  do  peaches  and  plums  rot  early  in  great 
quantities  on  the  trees  P  Is  this  caused  by  an  in- 
sect, or  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere 
acting  upon  objects  of  easy  decomposition  P  What 
causes  vegetable  decay  in  geneitd  P  And  if  in- 
sects of  some  kind  are  found,  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  in  all  incipient  decomposition,  does 
it  prove  they  cause  it  P 

Some  time  last  winter  or  spring,  Mr.  Sheldon, 
of  Wilmington,  Ms.,  (a  very  zealous  and  worthy 
farmer,)  published  a  communication  in  this  pa- 
per, and  also  in  the  Boston  OuUivaior,  claiming 
the  State  award  of  $10,000,  on  the  conviction 
that  he  had  discovered  the  remedy  for  the  pota- 
to disease,  in  keeping  the  tubers  intended  for 
the  next  planting  irom  the  light  and  lur.  This 
may  be  a  remedy ;  but  I  have  seen  no  allusions 
made  to  it  from  any  other  source.  If  Mr.  Shel- 
don can  raise  round  potatoes  without  the  use  of 
lime  or  deep  planting,  or  without  purchasing  Mr. 
Reed's  patent  antidote,  he  is  a  fortunate  man- 
much  more,  probably,  than  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  them  all ! 

I  think,  also,  a  gentleman  of  Essex  Co.,  during 
the  past  summer,  has  stated  in  the  New  Englrnd 
Farmer^  that  an  oyster  shell  placed  within  the 
hiU  is  a  preventive  of  the  rot !  This  gentleman 
probably  cherishes  but  very  little  respect  for 
the  entomological  speculation  of  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson and  Reed,  or  of  the  underground  remedy 
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of  Mr.  Sheldon.  His  specific  is  a  simple  oyster- 
shell  ;  but  it  is  not  mine,  for  I  have  within  a  few 
days  seen  several  hills  containing  rotten  potatoes 
in  close  contiguity  with  this  crustaceous  protec- 
tor! 

Mr.  Lyman  Reed,  in  his  communication  speaks 
with  great  confidence  in  his  remedy ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend the  farmer's  confidence  in  his  antidote  will 
be  signally  feeble  when  he  learns  that  he  is  "pre- 
pared to  dispose  of  rights  to  use  the  remeay." 
With  Mr.  Proctor,  I  must  yet  remain — sceptical ! 

Wtst  Mtdford,  Oct  10,  1858.  D.  w.  L. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

BOOK  KirO'WIiBDaB  vs.  JBXPBBiaVCB-- 
BA^IiTIBra  FIiTTM  TBBES. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  read  the  *'Farmer^*  with 
much  interest.  I  have  been  wont  to  place  con- 
fidence in  its  teachings,  but  my  faith  is  waning ; 
I  am  feeling  more  and  more  every  season,  that 
we  know  nothing  until  we  learn  it  by  actual  expe- 
rience. For  an  illustration,  I  refer  to  one  instance 
now.  I  have  read  again  and  again  in  the  Farmer, 
that  salt  was  good  for  plum  trees.  In  the  July 
number,  1856,  of  the  monthly,  there  is  an  article 
by  "Norfolk,"  on  the  "Treatment  of  Plum  Trees." 
I  had  in  the  spring  a  number  of  fine  growing 
trees.  Some  were  grafted  the  year  previous  and 
were  doing  very  well.  But  not  satisfied  with 
"doing  well,"  I  wished  to  "do  better."  So  I 
made  what  I  suppose  Norfolk  would  call  a  "free 
use"  of  salt,  ana  the  result  is,  what  trees  are  not 
dead  outright,  are  stationary ,-^have  not  grown 
any,  neither  produced  fruit. 

From  my  experience,  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  with  the  "free  use  of  salt,"  I  can  kill  in  one 
month,  at  a  given  period,  every  plum  tree  which 
"Norfolk"  owns,  or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter. 
I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  any  amount  of 
salt,  ever  so  prudently  used,  is  of  any  service  to 
plum  trees.  Still  the  presumption  is  that  small 
quantities  ma^  be  of  utility.  But  if  the  indis- 
criminate use  IS  liable  to  be  followed  by  such  re- 
sults as  I  have  witnessed,  in  the  case  of  my  own 
tiees,  ought  not  more  caution  to  be  used  in 
recommending  the  application  of  "salt  freely  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree  ?"  If  I  wanted  to  kill  my 
trees  this  would  be  the  course  I  would  pursue. 

I  have  sometimes  felt,  as  I  have  looked  upon 
my  lost  plum  trees,  that  the  friend  whose  advice 
I  was  fool  enough  to  follow  in  killing  them, 
ou^ht  to  be  informed  of  the  result,  and  so  I  have 
written  these  lines.  West  Boyjlston. 

Sept.,  1858. 

KMMTUSia  BWJBET  POTATOBS  FOB  BBBD. 

We  generally  select  potatoes  from  one-half  to 
one  inch  in  thickness ;  the  smaller  ones  general- 
ly dry  up  so  as  to  be  worthless  in  the  spring. 
The  next  thing  is  to  store  them  properly.  Take 
old  flour  barrels  or  shoe  boxes  or  almost  any 
vessel  that  is  not  so  tight  as  not  to  admit  the 
air.  A  tiffht  barrel  or  box  we  have  always  found 
unfavorable ;  old  salt  barrels,  ruinous,  the  salt 
every  time  rotting  the  potatoes.  We  fill  them, 
carefully  shaking  them  down,  then  cover  the  top 
with  well  dried  saw- dust,  or  dust  from  the  road, 
or  drv  sand,  or  the  soil  they  were  raised  in,  well 


dried,  will  make  a  good  covering.  Then  store 
them  away  in  a  room  not  subject  to  sudden 
changes,  be  careful  in  storing,  however,  not  to 
cover  so  close  as  to  leave  no  opportanity  for  the 
sweat  from  the  potatoes  to  pass  off,  for  sweet  po- 
tatoes are  like  other  things,  they  will  pass  through 
a  sweat,  and  if  there  is  no  chance  for  the  mois- 
ture to  pass  off,  they  must  rot.  The  room  must 
be  kept  warm  by  fire ;  you  might  as  well  throw 
them  away  at  once  as  to  attempt  to  keep 
them  in  tlus  climate  without  fire.  The  proper 
temperature  is  about  50°  by  our  common  ther- 
mometers ;  though  where  you  have  a  stove  ia 
your  room  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  70 
or  80^  without  injury,  as  the  air  is  much  easier 
warmed  than  the  potatoes.  In  the  spring  be  not 
in  too  great  haste  to  unpack  and  remove  them : 
we  have  frequently  been  deceived  by  spells  of 
warm  weather,  into  removing  our  potatoes  too 
early,  and  got  them  chilled  and  lost  more  by  rot 
than  we  had  all  the  winter  before* — G.  S.  Innis, 
ColttnibiLSf  0.|  in  Ohio  Cultivator, 


TBBBS  ABOUND  BABBTABBS. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  your  valua- 
ble paper  lately  to  the  management  and  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees.  The  subject  is  one  of  impor- 
tance, and  worthy  of  your  consideration,  a  swell 
as  more  attention  among  farmers  than  it  gener- 
ally receives.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  to 
call  more  attention  to  this  subject,  and  would 
therefore  surest  a  plan  in  which  a  few  dollars 
might  be  profitably  invested  by  every  farmer  who 
has  a  bunyard ;  it  is  this :  to  set  out  as  many  ap- 
ple or  other  fruit  trees  around  the  barn  and  yard 
as  the  room  will  permit. 

Trees  so  planted  will  soon  throw  out  their 
roots  under  the  barn  and  yard,  where  they  will 
find  an  abundance  of  nourishment  which  baa 
soaked  downward  from  the  surface  of  the  yard, 
and  which,  did  they  not  save,  could  not  be  avail- 
able in  any  other  way.  In  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  yard  and  barn,  they  will  not 
need  any  manuring  or  further  attention,  save  to 
protect  them  from  cattle,  till  they  get  out  of 
their  reach,  which  they  will  soon  do,  and  come 
into  bearing. 

The  fruit  from  trees  so  planted  is  large  and 
well  developed,  and  they  almost  always  hang 
full.  One  of  my  neighbors  who  has  a  row  of  a^v- 
ple  trees  on  one  side  of  his  yard,  has  twe  trees 
of  the  same  kind,  one  near  his  yard  and  the  other 
some  distance  off ;  the  one  near  his  yard  produ- 
ces apples  of  twice  the  size,  and  more  than  four 
times  the  quantity  of  the  other.  My  neighbor's 
trees  are  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  largest 
that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  a  number  of  them  are 
about  eight  feet  in  circumference,  at  a  distance 
of  six^  feet  across  them  through  the  heads,  and 
are  still  growing  vigorously. 

It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  a  yard  to  have 
trees  around  it,  especially  in  winter,  as  they  do 
much  towards  breuiing  the  cold  winds,  and  pre- 
venting much  suffering  among  the  cattle.  I  hope 
that  those  who  feel  disposed  will  try  it  this  fall, 
as  the  outlay  is  so  small,  and  the  result  so  sure, 
that  I  doubt  not  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  an  additional  attraction  be  given  to 
the  old  homestead. — Homestead, 
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ADVANTAGBB  OX*  BDUOATION  TO 


BY  HENBT  F.  FEENCH,  OF  EXETEB,  N.  H« 


SoQ  Analy>M  Danger  to  Tnw  Botenos  from  F$im  TeM9ier»-> 
Analrsu  a  Nice  and  Dlfflcnlt  Proceee— Superpboenhate  of  lime 
— AlRcfioii  of  Elementary  Sabstances,  and  tbeu*  Marriage- 
No  Aooovntiiigfor  Taatos*  eilher  tai  Men  or  the  Elomentf. 

The  subject  of  sail  analyses  is  extremely  inter- 
esting to  the  farmer.  It  is  so  simple  and  easy, 
just  to  be  told  of  what  plants  are  made — to  be 
supplied  with  the  necessary  materials  which  one's 
lano^does  not  contain,  and  these  ideas  are  so  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  mystery  which  former- 
ly hung  around  idl  the  processes  of  yeffetation, 
that  it  18  not  strange,  that  eren  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth,  the  last  class,  usually,  to  be  carried 
a  fray  by  new  plans  of  advancement  in  their  vo- 
cation, should  be  induced  to  over-estimate  the 
practical  advantages  of  analyzing  soils. 

There  i»  danger  to  true  science,  when  men  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  false  teachers.  An  erro- 
neous idea  prevails,  that  it  is  a  very  simple  and 
easy  process  to  analyze  soils.  Many  seem  to 
suppose  that  any  farmer  who  can  make  an  axe- 
handle,  may  sit  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  with 
a  laboratory,  consisting  of  a  fifying-pan  and  two 
or  three  old  blacking  bottles,  may  analyze  a  spec- 
imen of  his  soil,  while  his  wife  is  cooking  his 
breakfast,  and  having  thus  ascertained  what  ele- 
ment is  missing  to  make  up  his  crop,  may  go  out 
with  his  waistcoat  pocket  full  of  some  patent  fer- 
tilizer, and  administer  it  in  homoeopathic  doses 
to  his  sickly  plants,  and  so  dispense  with  the  old- 
fashioned  manures. 

A  little  examination  will  satisfy  us  that  the  ut- 
most patience  and  care,  with  the  use  of  accurate 
and  expensive  apparatus — that  the  nicest  skill, 
and  long  experience,  with  profound  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  are  es- 
sential to  any  valuable  results  in  soil  analyses. 

A  single  example  will  Illustrate  this  part  of 
our  subject.  If  we .  bum  100  lbs.  of  wheat  to 
ashes,  in  an  open  vessel,  we  have  left  two  pounds 
of  ashes,  of  which  one  pound  is  phosphoric  acid. 
A  crop  of  wheat  30  bus.  to  the  acre,  weighino^ 
60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  or  1800  lbs.  in  all,  would 
contain  but  18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  is 
all  that  the  grain  takes  from  the  soil. 

Now,  we  estimate  that  an  inch  of  soil  over  an 
acre,  weighs  about  100  tons.  The  roots  of  the 
wheat  would  extend  downwards  ten  inches  at 
least,  so  that  they  would  occupy  1000  tons  of 
soil,  and  from  this  1000  tons  of  soil  they  take 
the  18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  we  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  proportion  which  18  lbs.  bears  to 
1000  tons,  or  2,000,000  lbs.,  we  can  give  some 
istlmate  of  the  nicety  required  to  ascertain  wheth- 
sr  the  elements  essential  to  our  crops,  exist  in 
±e  soil.  The  following  remarks  from  a  recent 
publication,  present  another  view  of  the  subject, 
equally  striking : 

"We  know  that  on  all  poor  lands,  of  proper 
texture,  the  application  of  200  lbs.  of  guano  to 
the  acre  will  produce  fair  crops  of  grain  and  roots, 
and  this  is  the  difference  between  a  barren  and 
tolerably  fertile  soiL  Now,  this  ffuano  supplies 
only  6  lbs.  of  potash,  24  lbs.  of  pnosphoric  acid 
and  34  lbs.  of  ammonia.  But  the  acre  contains 
3,920,000  lbs.  of  soil,  to  th^  depth  of  a  foot. 

Can  analysis  ascertain  one  part  of  potash  in 
600,000  parts  of  foreign  matter,  or  one  part  of 


phosphoric  acid  in  150,000  parts,  or  one  part  of 
ammonia  in  100,000  parts?" 

Practical  chemists  are  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  present  power  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis can  reach  to  so  critical  examinations  as  this. 
When  we  add,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Norton, 
that  from  10  to  15  days  of  patient,  constant  toil, 
are  required  for  a  single  analysis,  and  that  from 
two  to  five  years  of  practice  even  by  an  educated 
chemist,  in  a  suitable  laboratory,  are  requisite  to 
give  the  necessary  tact  and  skul  for  the  process, 
we  may  at  least  conclude,  what  I  proposed  to 
show  on  this  subject,  that  an  uneducatea  man,  so 
far  from  being  capable  of  performing  analyses 
of  soils  for  himself,  is  not  capable  even  of  pro- 
tecting himself  from  the  groesest  imposition  by 
those  who  pretend,  for  a  few  of  his  dollam,  to 
give  him  accurate  knowledge  on  these  points. 

The  study  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  aside 
from  the  rennements  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  one  of  deep  interest  to  every  cultivator  of  the 
earth.  It  brings  into  constant  practical  use, 
some  of  the  most  curious  and  mysterious  laws  of 
nature,  laws  which  were  known  to  the  alchemists 
of  older  times,  who  sought  for  the  philosopher'a 
stone,  which  should  change  base  metals  to  gold^ 
renew  youth  to  the  aged,  and  heal  every  disease 
— ^but  which  have  waited  for  a  generation  that 
has  chained  the  shrieking  steam  giant  to  ita 
chariof,  and  bade  the  lightning  carry  its  messa^ 
ges, — to  bring  them  into  usefiH  service  for  man-^ 
kind. 

Of  this  kind,  are  the  qualities  of  bodies  known 
as  the  laws  of  chemical  affinities^  of  chemical  com- 
binaiians,  and  the  solubility  and  insolubility  of 
bodies.  All  these  laws  are  rendered  available  in 
daily  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
fertilizer  known  as  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Everybody  who  reads  a  newspaper,  especially 
if  it  be  an  agricultural  paper,  is  constantiy  re- 
minded of  superphosphate  of  lime.  Even  the 
Russia  Salve  and  the  Magical  Pain  Extractor 
are  scarcely  thrust  upon  our  notice  more  perti- 
naciously. 

That  the  true  Superphosphate  of  Lime  is  a 
valuable  manure — a  most  powerful  fertilizer  for 
many  soils,  is  manifest  to  ail  who  know  its  com- 
position. That  the  community  is  in  great  danger 
of  gross  imposition  in  the  sale  of  spurious  arti- 
cles, under  this  name,  is  equally  plain. 

Whether  even  the  tme  Superphosphato  wilL 
prove  to  be  cheap  enough  to  warrant  its  general 
use,  is  yet  uncertain. 

But  my  purpose  was  to  describe  briefly  the 
process  of  making  this  famous  article,  to  illus- 
trate how  science  makes  every  law  of  nature  use- 
ful to  mankind. 

Chemical  combinations  take  place  only  in  fixed, 
proportions  to  suit  her  taste,  and,  before  the- 
temperance  times  a  gentleman  could  mingle  his 
brandy  and  water  as  he  pleased,  subject  to  any 
Quantity  of  logwood  and  other  nourishing  in^e- 
dients  added  by  the  manufacturer ;  but  chemical 
combinations  are  not  thus  managed. 

For  instance:  Phosphoric  acid  and  lime  willi 
combine  in  two  proportions  only,  and  these  are 
— ^two  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid  to  two  of  lime,, 
which  make  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  secondly,, 
three  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid  to  one  of  lime,, 
which  make  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Phosphate  ox  Lime  is  not  reodily  soluble  in 
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water.  Superphosphate  of  Lime  is  yery  easily 
dissolved.  The  nutriment  of  plants  is  taken  up 
only  in  a  liquid  form,  and  it  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, to  apply  all  fertilizers  in  the  form  most 
aoluble. 

SuperphosphaU  of  Lime  is  made  usually  of 
bones  of  animals^  which  are  mostly  Phosphcie  of 
Lime,  and  as  all  know^  not  readily  dissolved  in 
-water. 

In  this  form,  as  has  been  said,  the  pliosphorie 
acid  and  lime  are  chemically  combined  in  the 
proportion  of  two  and  two. 

They  form  a  sort  of  equal  union  or  marriage- 
one  bone  if  not  one  flesh. 

Now,  the  object  is  to  break  up  this  union,  to 
entice  away  from  the  Phosphoric  acid  its  lawful 
lord  and  master,  the  Lime,  which  we  may  regard 
as  the  weaker  vessel. 

Now  the  process  is  perfectly  natural.  All  we 
irnve  to  do  is,  to  bring  to  her  neighborhood  and 
notice,  an  object  of  stronger  (iffeetion,  an  affinity ^ 
as  the  chemists  term  it.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
iime  have  a  stronger  affinity  or  affection  for 
each  other,  than  Phosphoric  acid  and  Lime,  and 
■80  we  make  use  of  this  fact,  and  by  adding  sul- 
phuric acid,  we  at  once  entice  away  a  proportion 
of  the  lime,  which  forms  a  union  with  it  as  Sul- 
phate of  Lime,  and  leaves  the  remaining  lime  lo 
form  the  only  remaining  connection  wt^ch  the 
laws  of  chemical  combination  allow,  with  the 
phosphoric  acid,  as  superphosphate  of  lime. 

If  the  question  be  sMeiwhy  do  chemical  com- 
binations occur  only  in  certain  fixed  proportions, 
we  cannot  answer. 

If  asked  why  in  one  proportion,  the  same  sub- 
stances are  more  soluble  than  in  another,  we 
cannot  tell.  When  we  have  found  uniform  re- 
sults from  certain  operations,  and  can  divine  no 
reason,  we  call  it  a  law  of  nature. 

Why  has  one  substance  a  stronger  affinity  or 
affection  for  another,  than  for  a  third  ? 

A  Yankee  might  answer,  by  asking  why  one 
young  gentleman  and  lady  have  a  stronger  affec- 
tioD  for  each  other,  than  all  else  in  the  world  be- 
side. The  facts  are  equally  apparent, — the  ex- 
planation often  extremely  difficult. —  Counti-y 
•Gentleman. 

THB  LAMA8. 

Apropos  to  the  attempt  to  naturalize  the  camel 
in  tne  United  States,  efforts  have  just  com- 
*menced  to  acclimatize  the  lama — a  native  of 
South  America — the  animal  from  which  the  fa- 
mous alpaca  wool  is  obtained.  Forty-two  of 
'these  animals  recently  arrived  in  this  city,  beine 
imported  from  Escuador  by  way  of  Aspinwali. 
They  are  destined,  we  understand,  for  the  Eastern 
'States,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  become  inured 
to  the  climate,  and  take  the  place  of  sheep,  in 
-some  cases,  on  account  of  their  wool,  which  is 
-very  viduable.  In  their  native  regions  they  are 
shorn  twice  every  year,  and  yield,  at  each  shear- 
ing, about  sixteen  pounds — ^four  times  the  auan- 
tity  obtained  from  the  common  sheep,  which  are 
-shorn  only  once  annually.  They  are  pretty  large 
animals,  weighing  from  200  to  300  Ids.,  and  are 
used  as  beasts  of  ourden  in  South  America — ^they 
are  the  American  camel.  They  live  on  coarse 
herbage  in  the  region  cf  the  Andes  mountains ; 
and  it  is  believed  they  will  prosper  in  the  hilly 
portions  of  Vermont,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 


If  not,  we  think  they  can  be  acclimatized  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee. 

We  really  hope  tb&t  this  laudable  effort  to  in- 
troduce the  lama  into  our  country  will  prove  euo- 
cessful,  as  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  beat 
venison,  while  its  wool  is  now  extensively  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  very  beautiful  fabrics. 
We  also  hope  that  if  one  effort  faila,  others  will 
be  made,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  with 
our  great  variety  of  climate  and  soil,  this  useful 
animal  can  be  acclimated  in  some  part  of  our 
ountry. — Scientific  American, 
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A  Dr.  Angue  Smith  of  Manchester,  England, 
latelv  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Lonaon,  England,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  and 
a  friend  named  McDougall,  some  years  ago  had 
made  numerous  experiments  to  find  out  a  good 
disinfecting  agent,  and  at  last  found  that  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia,  which  is  procured  from  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone,  and  a  certain  per  centage  of 
carbonic  or  phenic  acid,  which  is  procured  from 
coal  tar,  made  a  disinfecting  powder  of  remark- 
able efficacy.  The  mode  of  using  this  powder  is 
to  first  sweep  the  stable,  then  sprinkle  it  with 
the  powder,  the  quantitv  being  about  the  same 
as  tnat  of  sand  to  sprinkle  a  floor.  Then  the 
litter  is  thrown  over  this.  This  powder  has  been 
found  so  powerful  and  effective,  that  when  in- 
troduced into  stables  where  sick  and  wounded 
asaij  horses  were,  no  disagreeable  odor  was  per- 
ceptible either  from  the  wounds  or  the  foeces.  A 
stable  keeper,  who  always  kept  on  hand  a  large 
niimber  of  horses,  found  that  by  usin^  this  pow- 
der his  horses  were  healthier,  lung  diseases  had 
disappeared  or  decreased,  while  their  eyes  and 
health  did  not  suffer  from  the  irritating  effects 
of  the  ammonia  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
stables.  It  was  also  found  that  the  stable  was 
cooler,  and  that  the  dung  did  not  decompose,  so 
that  the  flies  did  not  breed  in  it,  and  there  were 
fewer  of  these  pests  to  annoy  the  beasts.  Mr. 
Murray,  the  stable  keeper,  also  found  that  after 
the  manure  of  his  stable,  in  which  he  had  used 
this  powder,  had  been  used  one  year,  he  was 
offered  double  for  it  next  year  by  the  market 

Sirdeners  who  had  purchased  and  used  it.  As 
r.  Smith  was  not  a  trading  man,  had  no  interest 
in  manufactures,  and  did  not  mean  to  have,  his 
statements  in  relation  to  this  matter  are  con- 
sidered reliable  and  disinterested. 


Fabmino  on  a  Grand  Scale. — Several  men 
of  wealth  in  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Chicago, 
(says  the  Movement,  a  new  paper  just  started  in 
New  York,)  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish 
somewhere  in  the  West,  a  Leviathan  Farm,  of 
from  100,000  to  200,000  acres.  Their  object  is 
to  do  for  agriculture,  by  the  use  of  combined 
wealth  and  the  power  of  machinery,  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  half  century,  by  the  rail- 
road and  factory,  to  supercede  the  old  stage- 
coach and  the  spinning-wheel.  They  will  organ- 
ize the  vast  tract  into  two  rival  establishments, 
with  military  organization  of  labor,  gigantic  ma- 
chinery, to  plow,  to  plant,  reap  and  harvest — vast 
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htrda  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  most  se- 
lect stock,  and  the  culture  of  fruit  and  grain  on 
a  grand  scale. 

The  fbUowing  beaatlftxl  Ode  wm  written  by  John  WMttier  for 
1k»  Agrieoltml  and  Hortlealtonl  Bshlbltlon  at  AmeilmiT. 

This  day,  two  handred  yean  ago, 

The  wild  grape  by  the  river's  side, 
And  tasteless  groand-nnt  trailing  low. 

The  table  of  the  wood  supplied. 

Unknown  the  apple's  red  and  gold, 
The  Mashing  tint  of  peach  and  pear; 

The  mirror  of  the  Powow  told 
No  tale  of  orohards  ripe  and  rara. 

Wild  as  the  froita  be  ioortted  to  tUl, 

These  vales  the  idle  Indian  trod ; 
Nor  knew  the  glad,  creative  skill, 

The  Joy  of  him  who  toils  with  God. 

O,  painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers ! 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  wise  design 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 

In  Nature's  garden  work  with  Thine. 

And  thanks,  that  firom  our  daily  need 

The  Joy  of  simple  ikith  is  bom ; 
That  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed. 

May  trust  Thee  for  the  antanm  com. 

Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power, 
Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  foil ; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower. 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  alL 

For  be  who  blesses  most  is  blest ; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  lis  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

And,  soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given ; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow. 
If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven  I 
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Two  HuNDEED  Bushels  peb  Acre.— It  has 
been  published — and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  dulv 
certified — that  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  of  Columbia,  S. 
C,  grew,  in  1857,  upon  his  farm  near  that  town, 
200  bushels  and  12  quarts  upon  one  measured 
acre  of  ground,  and  116  bushels  and  6  quarts  upon 
another  acre.  In  the  report  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Dr.  Parker  states  that  the  seed  se- 
lected for  planting  was  from  North  Carolina,  and 
denominated  *'Bale  Mountain  Corn."  After  soak- 
ing it  during  the  night  in  a  strong  solution  of 
nitre,  it  was  planted  from  eight  to  twelre  inches 
distance  in  the  row,  covered  with  hoes,  and  the 
groimd  rolled,  leaving  it  perfectly  level.  The 
land  was  the  border  of  a  small  creek,  under- 
drained,  and  |)repared  by  plowing  in  November, 
and  manured  in  December  with  twenty-five  two- 
horse  loads  of  cow-house  manure,  plowed  in  and 
followed  by  a  subsoil  plow  drawn  oy  two  mules. 
About  the  first  of  March  another  coat  of  good 
stable  and  cow  manure  was  spread  and  plowed  in 
as  the  first.  Early  in  April,  three  cart  loads  of 
air-slaoked  lime  ana  two  sacks  of  salt  were  spread 
over  each  acre  and  lightlv  plowed  under.  On  the 
14th  of  May  the  ^ound  was  thoroughly  plowed 
with  Glaze's  large  iron  plow,  harrow^  level  and 
laid  off  thirtv  inches  apart  with  a  shovel  plow. 
Ouano  and  plaster  were  sprinkled  in  the  f  urrowsy 


near  200  pounds  of  the  former  and  300  pounds  of 
the  latter  to  each  acre. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  corn  was  plowed  with 
a  long,  very  narrow  plow,  and  dressed  over  with 
hoes.  On  the  5th  and  17th  of  June  the  same 
work  was  repeated,  each  time  leaving  the  ground 
leveL  About  the  first  of  July  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  a  rid^  about  the  roots  of  the  com  to  pre- 
vent its  falling.  During  a  protracted  drought,  acre 
No.  1  was  twice  irrigated  and  acre  No.  2  had  the 
water  turned  on  it  once. 

The  yield  of  acre  No.  1,  as  before  stated,  ex» 
ceeded  200  bushels.  No.  2  was  part  of  it  replant- 
ed, which  the  Committee  say  prevented  the  yield 
being  as  large  as  the  other. 

True,  this  crop  cost  labor  and  manure,  but  does 
it  not  pay  better  than  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  tnat  do  not  yield  ten  bushels  per  acre,  for 
such  are  as  common  as  blackberries  all  over  the 
Southern  States.  The  land  used  being  ''sandhill 
brushland,"  required  the  high  manuring,  as  it  is 
not  natarallv  fSertile  enough  to  produce  such  creps. 
The  secret,  nowever,  is  in  the  underdrainin^,  the 
fluent  plowing  and  subsoiling  and  irrigation. 


F^  the  New  Snguand  Farmer, 
••FAUCi  TBANBFIiAHTUra.'* 

Your  correspondent  for  October,  under  the 
above  caption,  speaks  of  his  ill  success  in  trans- 
planting asparagus.  Allow  me  to  state  an  ex- 
perience of  the  opposite  kind.  Two  years  ago 
this  month  I  sowed  some  asparagus  seed  which 
in  the  following  spring  came  up  very  well.  The 
bed,  however,  not  being  made  to  my  liking,  I  re- 
moved the  finest  of  the  plants — say  a  hunared — 
to  a  new  bed  which  had  been  prepared  by  deep 
digging  and  rich  manuring.  This  was  done  last 
October,  and  of  the  one  hundred  plants,  ninety- 
nine  of  them  lived  and  have  grown  luxuriantly 
during  the  past  season. 

With  regard  to  raspberries,  my  experience  has 
been  that  they  mav  be  transplanted  at  any  time. 
I  have  transplanted  Fastolfs,  every  week  since  last 
June,  and  snail  put  out  a  few  more  some  time 
this  month  to  fill  out  imperfect  rows — all  of 
which  I  expect  to  see  flourishing  next  spring. 

Ware,  Mass,,  Oct  1th.  n. 


Give  the  Plow  ahd  the  Hoe  no  Rest. 

1.  In  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

2.  To  insure  needed  moisture  through  the  de* 
position  of  a  greater  amount  of  dew,  upon  which 
plants  so  largely  depend — softening  the  earth,  so 
that  the  moisture  that  condenses  upon  the  sur- 
face may  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  rendering 
it  more  porous  for  the  easier  passage  of  the  at- 
mosphere, for  condensation  in  the  cooler  soil 
below* 

8.  To  secure  a  greater  absorption  of  ammonia. 
4.  To  aid  in  tiie  decomposition  of  minerals 
whose  elements  are  food  of  plants* 


Spiders  have  four  paps  for  spinning  their 
threads,  each  pap  having  one  thousand  holes,  and 
the  fine  web  itself  the  union  of  four  thousand 
threads.  No  spider  spins  more  than  four  webs, 
and  when  the  lourth  is  destroyed,  they  seize  on 
the  webs  of  others. 
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/br  ^  New  Smglamd 

THOBOUQH  DBAIHINO. 

"The  ttdTftnUget  of  tborotigh  draining  are  tmlTerMlly  reoog- 
aixed,  and  tile  are  ft»r  sale  eTerywhere,  *  *  •  jet  a  mol- 
tidoe  of  her  [New  England^sl  parelj  agricultttial  towne  are  an- 
dergi4ng,  moie  or  lets  rapidly,  a  prooen  of  depopulation.**— 
AtUmHc  Monthly  for  Augtut. 

Finding  myself  solitary  and  alone  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Thorough  Draining, — all  three  of  the  ag- 
ricultural editors  of  the  Farmer^  and  its  whole 
phalanx  of  contributors,  either  by  word  or  silence 
consenting  to  the  system, — ^I  took  an  opportuni- 
ty the  other  day  to  call  unon  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  these  forces  ana  inquire  if  it  were  his 
pleasure  that  I  should  report  myself  "not  dead, 
but  speechless  ;"  or  whether,  after  the  hard  hits 
I  have  received,  especially  alter  the  declaration 
that  "Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi  is  not  such  a  blockhead 
as  to  suppose  that  draining  and  irrigation  can- 
not be  necessary  on  the  same  land,  he  would 
advise  me  to  count  myself  "among  the  missing." 
But,  reader,  if  it  has  ever  been  your  good  for^ 
tune  to  call  on  Gov.  Brown,  you  can  appreciate 
the  kindness  with  which  he  laid  his  finger  upon 
my  pulse,  and  assured  me  that  I  was  by  no  means 
as  yet  hopelessly  in  the  "ditch ;"  that  I  might 
speak  out — might  brinff  on  my  objections,  and 
he  would  publish  them,  because  the  Farmer  gives 
all  parties  a  hearing ;  and  because,  said  he,  one 
of  your  articles  may  do  the  cause  as  much  good 
as  two  in  favor  of  draining.  Was  that  an  equiv* 
ocal  compliment  P  Did  he  seat  me  at  his  edito- 
rial elbow  to  play  sly  jokes  at  my  expense  ?  No ; 
he  meant  that  I  should  help  the  cause  of  truth, 
not  the  cause  of  draining  1 

As  I  have  been  charged  with  manifesting  a 
"spite  against  the  English  notion  of  underdrain- 
ing,''  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  define  my  position.  In 
the  extract  witn  which  I  commenced  my  first  ar- 
ticle, page  134,  it  is  said : 

^'Draining,  as  understood  thirty  years  ago  in 
England,  meant  merely  the  making  of  channels 
to  carry  off  surface  water,  and  underground 
drains  to  dry  bogs  or  cut  off  springs.  It  has 
now  an  entirely  different  meaning  in  the  agricul- 
tural world." 

Now,  I  believe  in  draining  our  land  here,  as 
that  word  was  understood  in  Eneland  thirty  years 
ago,  and  I  disbelieve  in  all  modem  "entirely  dif- 
ferent meanings  i**  I  hold  to  the  policv  and  ne- 
cessity^ of  "drying  bogs,  cutting  off  springs"  and 
removing  standing  water,  but  I  deny  the  expedi- 
ency of  oraining  for  any  other  purpose — ^whetlier 
to  "^ve  greater  lungs  and  consequendy  more 
vitality  to  the  land,"  to  "cause  the  poisonous  ex- 
crementitious  matter  of  plants  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  roots,"  or  to  "hasten  the  de- 
cay of  roots  and  other  vegetable  matter,"  in  the 
soil.  In  a  word,  where  farmers  do  not  see  enough 
of  the  evils  of  too  much  water  to  induce  them  to 
throw  their  fields  into  "lands"  with  a  "dead  fur- 
row" between,  as  is  done  in  Western  New  York, 
or  to  adopt  any  other  cheap  means  to  conduct 
off  the  rains  of  spring  and  fall,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  exhort  them  to  the  practice  of  thorough  drain- 
ing. 

To  the  arguments  or  reasons  which  I  have  al- 
ready presented  as  justifying  this  position,  I 
propose  to  add  but  a  single  one,  viz. :  That  the 
ihormtgh  draining  of  our  old  farms  in\New  Eng- 
land in  sintply  an  impoftsihiUhj. 


According  to  the  census  statistics  of  1850,  the 
average  value  of  farms  in  New  England  is  twen- 
ty doDars  and  twenty-seven  cents  per  acre,  and 
the  average  value  of  asricultural  implements  to 
each  farm  is  (77,17.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
owners  of  these  167,651  New  England  farms, 
with  the  aid  of  their  families,  do  all  the  work  that 
is  done  upon  their  premises ;  consequently,  if 
ditches  are  to  be  dug,  they  must  do  the  dig^ng. 

Now,  what  is  thorough  draining  P  In  an  Eng- 
lish work,  entitled  "Principles  of  Agriculture,  by 
Albert  D.  Thayer,"  it  is  said :  "The  art  of  drain- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  those  apper- 
taming  to  agricultural  science."  Like  law  and 
medicine,  it  requires  its  learned  professors. — 
These  have  already  been  called  into  existence,  in 
our  larger  towns,  and  their  professional  services 
are  advertised  in  our  public  journals — ^not  to  dig 
t^e  ditches,  by  any  means,  but  simply  to  "ad- 
vise." 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer^  however,  we 
caught  a  fflimpse  of  the  ditcher  himself.  He 
digs  "in  stiff  tife  clay"  four  feet  deep,  and  places 
the  tile  for  about  eleven  cents  a  rod !  ana  even 
at  that  price  the  cost  of  draining  an  acre  is  thirty 
dollars!  For  my  own  part,  I  turned  from  the 
picture  with  unfeigned  gratitude  that  "our  lines 
are  cast  in  pleasant  places,"  in  "a  land  of  hiUs 
and  valleys,  that  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven." 

For  another  purpose  the  writer  of  that  article 
assumes  that  laoor  costs  twice  and  a  half  more 
here  than  in  England.  Twice  and  a  half  thirty 
dollars  are  seventy-five.  But  "fallowing,  levell- 
ing, subsoiling,  &c.,"  on  the  same  land,  we  are 
told,  cost  thirty-five  dollars  more.  Admitting 
these  to  be,  as  I  suppose  they  are,  part  and  par- 
cel of  thorouffh  draining,  then,  if  tne  cost  here 
ii{not  about  $162  per  acre,  what  is  it,  according 
to  Mr.  Mechi's  statements  ? 

True,  we  have  a  statement  on  page  575  of  the 
Farmer  for  1856,  of  land  being  drained  in  Maine 
for  $67,50  per  acre.  But  in  this  case  the  drains 
were  twice  as  far  apart  as  English  farmers  recom- 
mend, and  onlv  three  and  a  half  feet  ^ee^.  Why 
this  liberty  with  "the  system,"  why  should  thor- 
ough draining  be  twice  as  thorough  in  England 
as  here,  when  the  experimenter  himself  declares 
that  "all  the  benefits  obtained  in  Ensland,  and 
motet  [italics  his  own,]  are  attainable  here,"  and, 
also,  that  my  "assumption  that  the  humidity  of 
England's  climate  creates  a  necessity  for  drying 
land  there,  which  does  not  exist  here,"  is  one  of 
my  "errors  of  fact  P"  Did  he  feel  something  aa 
the  negro  did  who  announced  to  his  master,  "One 
of  your  oxen  dead — t'other  too  P"  Was  he  afraid 
we  "couldn't  bore  it"  if  he  gave  at  once  the  fig- 
ures of  the  actual  cost  of  the  "thorough"  English 
system  P 

But  assuming  either  of  these  sums,  or  any  oth- 
er sum  that  wifl  be  named  by  any  advocate  of 
thorough  draining,  as  the  cost  per  acre,  and  what 
is  the  prospect  of  applying  the  system  to  farms 
in  New  England  that,  buildings  and  all,  are  worth 
some  twen^-six  dollars  an  acre  P  Must  we  not 
wait  until  our  present  population  of  small  farm- 
ers, with  small  means,  shall  give  place,  on  the 
one  hand  to  a  class  of  capitalists,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  a  class  of  servile  laborers  P 

But  I  am  running  wild  of  my  text  from  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  AtlaiiHc^  which  has  been  variously  no- 
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tio^  in  the  columns  of  the  JFVmner.  The  advo- 
cates of  thorough  draining  may  share  the  sur- 
prise expressed  oy  the  AlSmiic  writer,  that  tile 
'*for  sale  every  where"  should  £sil  to  check  the  pro- 
cess of  depopulation  that  our  agricultural  towns 
are  undergoing,  but  I  do  not.  A  life  in  a  four- 
foot  ditch,  or  a  life  in  the  ''social  centres  I''  How 
long  will  Youn^  America  balance  this  alternative  ? 
Practical  faith  m  the  necessity  of  thorough  drain- 
ing of  our  old  farms  in  New  England  would,  in 
my  opinion,  depopulate  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. It  would  "start  the  boots'* — ^boots  that  would 
never  "forget  where  they  had  been,"  after  once 
standing  in  a  ditch  four  feet  deep — of  every  far- 
mer's son,  and  give  him  an  excuse  for  leaving  the 
old  homestead,  that  few  of  the  advocates  of  drain- 
ing would  meet  bv  placing  their  sons  in  his  place. 

Indeed,  I  do  frankly  confess  that  every  plan 
for  draining  which  I  see  in  the  papers,  and  every 
tile  that  is  exposed  for  sale  "everywhere,"  give 
me  the  horrors.  In  imagination,  I  see  these  tile 
discharging  a  stream  of  young  men  from  our 
farms  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  capacity  for 
conveying  water.  s.  F. 

WimcheUer,  Oct.,  1858. 


MXJOK  AJBfjy  FlaAIN  IiASTDS^HOWIlTO 

MACHINE8.  Ao. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in 
which  we  spoke  of  Dea.  Chas.  Humphrey's  farm, 
a  mere  allusion  was  made  to  several  matters 
which  are  worthy  of  more  extended  notice. 

A  portion  of  his  lands  lie  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nashua  river,  are  free  from  stone,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. On  these  his  com  and  oats  each  aver- 
age fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  rye  thirty  bushels. 
He  cuts  80  to  90  tons  of  hay,  and  this  year  har- 
vests about  iOO  bushels  of  corn  and  300  of  oats. 

On  one  extreme  edge  of  his  farm,  Mr.  H.  has 
a  track  of  pine  plain  land  of  the  very  poorest 
quality ;  it  has  been  cropt  with  rye  and  buck- 
wheat from  a  time  "whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  and  without  a  par- 
ticle of  manure  having  been  applied  to  it  within 
his  recollection.  Failing  to  find  a  purchaser  of 
this  land,  though  offered  at  the  low  sum  oi  five 
dollars  an  acre,  he  resolved  to  experiment  upon 
it  with  swamp  muck,  and  learn  whether  it  could 
be  brought  into  a  fit  condition  for  cultivation,  at 
a  paying  cost.  As  is  quite  often  the  case,  at  the 
base  of  the  plain,  beds  of  muck  were  deposited 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  this  instance,  of  an 
excellent  kind.  This  was  hauled  to  the  plain  and 
deposited  in  heaps,  and  to  e^ery  fmtrteen  loads 
of  muck,  one  load  of  manure  from  the  cattle 
stalls  was  mingled  with  it,  but  not  until  the  muck 
had  become  seasoned  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
frosts.  The  manure  was  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  muck  by  repeated  plowing,  so  that  the 
whole  mass  was  in  a  finely  pulverized  condition 
when  applied  to  the  land.  Under  this  treatment, 
we  saw  portions  of  the  land  covered  with  com, 
potatoes,  carrots,  mangolds,  turnips,  beans  and 


apple  trees.  Where  the  dressing  was  spread 
broadcast  the  trees  appeared  healthy,  and  the  fo- 
liage large  and  of  good  color ;  but  in  one  or  two 
rows,  where  the  muck  had  been  liberally  applied 
directly  to  the  spot  where  the  tree  was  set,  sev- 
eral of  the  trees  had  died*  The  crop  of  carrots, 
mangolds  and  turnips,  was  very  fine — ^the  roots 
being  large,  and  clear  with  few  fibres.  The  po- 
tato crop  was  not  so  good  as  the  root  crops,  but. 
better  than  an  average  crop  on  old  land.  The 
bean  vines  were  remarkably  luxuriant,  and  had 
set  for  a  great  crop,  but  being  planted  very  late, 
the  ttost  had  ruined  them.  The  com  crop  was 
light — not  more  than  16  to  20  bushels  an  acre, — 
but  where  the  muck  compost  had  been  applied 
two  years  it  was  estimated  that  the  crop  was  ten 
bushels  more  than  where  it  had  been  applied  on- 
ly one  year.  This  fact,  we  think,  shows  the  per- 
manent effect  of  muck  as  a  fertilizer.  The  oat 
crop  on  this  land  yielded  sixteen  bushels  per  acre, 
of  good  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  manuring,  and  the  ease  with  which  this 
land  is  cultivated,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Hre  think, 
but  the  net  profits  of  the  crops  raised  on  this 
land,  are  as  gpreat  as  those  on  the  best  lands  of 
the  farm. 

Dea.  Humphrey  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
quantities  of  muck  of  a  good  quaUttf,  lying  near 
the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  applied.  This  is  not 
always  the  ease,  and,  therefore,  great  care  must 
be  used  in  the  sdecHon  of  muck.  We  rarely 
meet  a  farmer  who  seems  to  us  to  duly  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  muck  as  a  fertilizer,  and  who 
avails  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which  it  of- 
fers. But  it  is  not  so  in  this  case,  as  muck  en- 
ters into  all  his  arrangements  for  manuring  and 
improving  his  heaps  of  manure.  One  or  two  ox- 
loads  are  distributed  over  the  leanto  floors,  be- 
hind the  cattle,  every  working  day,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day  thrown  into  a  long  shed  where  the 
swine  run,  and  from  thence  is  carted  to  the  fields* 
But  to  make  it  certain  that  there  shall  be  no  loes^ 
the  floors  are  tight,  a  little  descending  towards 
one  end  where  a  tank  is  sunk  which  receives 
whatever  liquids  are  not  absorbed  by  the  muck. 
This  is  diluted  by  rain-water  from  the  roofs,  and 
then  sprinkled  on  grass  land. 

Dea.  Humphrey  is  a  man  of  progress,  and 
avails  himself  of  all  the  helps  that  come  within 
his  means  in  order  to  facilitate  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  8o,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  use  a  mowing  machine. 
One  that  we  saw  in  his  bam,  Ketchum's  Patent^ 
he  had  used  four  years,  with  a  cost  of  less  than 
one  dollar  for  repairs.  He  informed  us  that  the 
machine  had  been  managed  by  an  Irishman  who 
had  cut,  as  a  general  rule,  one  acre  an  hour,  but 
when  more  was  needed,  it  was  not  found  difficult 
to  cut  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  in  forty  minutes. 
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He  prefers  the  Ketchum  to  any  other  machine, 
add  stated  to  us  that  his  horses  do  not  work 
harder  with  it  in  cutting  an  acre  an  hour,  than 
they  do  in  ordinary  stuhble  plowing.  A  week 
or  two  after  his  grain  is  cut,  he  passes  over  all 
the  fields  with  the  machine,  cutting  down  the 
stubble,  and  the  weeds  before  they  go  to  seed, 
rakes  with  the  horse  rake  and  uses  the  crop  for 
litter  under  the  cattle.  Even  under  this  rough 
usage,  the  machine  does  its  work  quickly  and 
well,  and  keeps  in  order. 

One  of  the  pastimes  in  which  the  deacon  in* 
dulges,  when  he  wishes  to  keep  away  from  the 
grarer  duties  of  the  fanner,  is  the  propagaiion 
cmd  rearing  of  IVout.  He  has  subterranean 
abodes  for  them  as  winter  quarters,  and  difierent 
ponds  for  fish  of  various  ages,  as  some  of  the 
elder  fish,  forgetful  of  their  paternal  relations, 
indulge  their  cannibal  propensities,  and  swallow 
the  younger  fry  whole !  So  the  spawn  is  in  one 
pond,  on  beds  of  white  gravel,  the  yearlings  in 
another,  while  the  two-year  olds  and  upwards, 
fraternize  and  seek  their  prey  in  another  direc- 
tion. His  operations,  so  far,  are  somewhat  ex- 
perimental, but  they  certainly  promise  success. 

Since  writing  the  first  notice  of  this  farm, 
many  inquiries  have  been  made  of  us,  both  ver- 
bally and  in  writing,  for  more  minute  partioolars 
in  relation  to  some  special  points, — and  among 
these  inquiries  we  find  the  idea  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  proprietor  is  a  capitalist,  and  can  enter 
upon  any  system  of  improvements  he  pleases, 
without  detriment  to  his  farming  operations. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  our  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter would  be  feeble  compared  with  what  it  is  now, 
as  we  desire  to  see  improvements  made  through 
the  avails  of  the  farm  itself.  On  this  point,  af- 
ter speaking  of  some  labor-saving  contrivance 
recently  engaged  in,  the  deacon  said,  ''I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  make  no  improvements 
but  what  the  farm  pays  for — first  earning  the 
money  through  the  regular  operations  of  the 
farm  to  pay  for  all  we  do." 

There  were  several  other  matters  of  interest 
presented  themselves  as  we  passed  over  his  farm, 
but  our  article  is  too  long  to  refer  to  them  now. 


A8HXS— BOMB  WATS  TO  TTBll  THBM  AB 

MANURS. 

1.  One  excellent  way,  is  to  scatter  them  thinly 
over  the  ground,  and  leave  the  dressing  to  soak 
into  the  soil.  This  is  the  best  mode  on  meadows 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  plow. 

2.  They  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way  to 
land  which  you  are  going  to  plow  for  corn  or 
potatoes. 

3.  Unleached  ashes  may  be  applied  to  com  af- 
ter it  is  up,  at  the  rate  of  a  taolespoonful  to  a 
hill,  partly  as  a  manure,  and  partly  to  arrest  the 
ravages  of  cut-worms. 


4.  It  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  dressing  for 
strawberry  beds  in  the  spring.  It  shoidd  be  ap* 
plied  dry,  and  spaded  in.  Strawberries  love  an 
application  of  this  sort* 

5.  They  may,  when  unleached,  be  strewn  over 
crops  when  growing.  Such  as  grapes,  or  oats,  or 
other  grain.    They  should  be  scattered  dry. 

6.  They  may  be  scattered  with  the  seed  of 
winter  grain,  and  will  often  thus  be  of  great  use. 

7.  They  form  an  excellent  dressing  for  lands, 
to  be  used  for  fruit  trees.  They  contain  so  much 
of  what  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  trees,  that  a 
generous  application  of  ashes,  plowed  in  deep, 
will  be  beneneial.  Trees  abroad^  set  out,  may  be 
helped  by  spading  in  ashes  sparingly  about  their 
roots. 

8.  Applied  to  clay  soil,  they  soften  it.  Used 
on  sandy  soil,  they  harden  it.  Scattered  on  sour 
land,  they  correct  its  acidity.  They  are  quite 
generally  useftil. 

For  the  New  JBngland  Fanner. 

KABTLANB  STATE  VAIB. 

fFrom  our  Special  Reporter.] 

Baltimore^  Aid.,  Oct.  22, 1858. 

The  State  Fair  of  Maryland  closes  to-day  after 
a  very  successful  week.  In  many  respects  it  has 
been  superior  to  our  State  Fairs  in  New  Eng- 
land, while,  in  others,  it  can  hardly  compare 
very  favorably.  The  show  of  Devon  stock  was 
superb,  and  5f  r.  Patterson  was  on  the  ground 
with  some  of  the  finest  Devons  in  the  country 
when  considered  with  reference  to  dairy  qualities. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  and  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  the  state- 
ment of  his  efforts  and  experience  in  introducing 
and  breeding  this  class  of  stock.  I  was  par- 
ticularly glad  of  this  opportunity,  and  improved 
it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  His  stock  is  very 
different  from  the  type  of  modem  improved 
Devons  frequently  met  with  at  the  North,  and 
his  efforts  to  get  milk  from  them  have  not  been 
without  success,  but  his  cows  are  larger  in  the 
bone,  coarser  in  form  and  defective  in  the  crops. 

On  my  saying  to  him  that  we  had  many  De- 
vons in  New  England,  that  went  under  the  name 
of  Patterson  Devons,  he  laughed  and  said  that  he 
had  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  many  that  had 
not  a  strain  of  his  stock  in  their  veins.  Mr. 
Patterson  exhibited  the  finest  formed  Devon 
steer  that  I  ever  saw.  The  show  of  Jerseys  was 
also  very  extensive  and  highly  creditable,  but  not 
to  be  compared  with  this  class  at  the  Massachu* 
setts  State  Fair  last  fall.  The  Ayrshires  were 
numerous,  and  man^  of  them  very  fine.  The 
short  horns  were  limited  in  number,  and  they  are 
fast  giving  way,  in  this  section,  to  other  breeds* 
A  herd  of  imported  Holstein  cattle  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
good  as  dairy  stock,  and  to  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  this  climate.  They  are  nearly  all  black 
in  color,  some  of  them  having  white  faces.  Some 
of  the  finest  Cotswold  sheep  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Cakboll,  an  extensive  sheep  breeder  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  department  of  agricultural  and  mechan* 
ical  implements  the  exhibition  was  also  extensive 
and  creditable,  though  not  so  much  so  as  ve 
naturally  expect  in  MassachusetS. 
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Gen.  William  Sutton,  of  Salem,  delegate 
from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Fair  at  Richmond,  is  in 
attendance  to-day  and  expresses  himself  as  high- 
ly gratified  with  the  Maryland  State  Fair.  He 
was  invitedf  together  with  your  reporter,  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  society  last  evening, 
when  the  reports  of  committees  were  made  and 
the  elections  of  officers  took  place.  Prof.  J.  W. 
HoTT,  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer ,  is  also  present, 
and  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  by  his  ac- 
quaintance. Tomorrow  we  shall  be  en  route  for 
Kichmond,  where  I  shall  inform  you  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  exhibition  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

I  understand  that  the  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1857  will  be  issued  in  about  two  weeks.  It  is 
delayed  now  by  the  engraving  only,  and  this  is 
nearly  completed* 

Corn  and  other  vegetation  in  the  vicinitj^  of 
Baltimore  is  as  green  and  flourishing  as  it  is 
with  us  on  the  10th  of  September.      Syphax. 


Far  the  New  England  Fomner* 
BOOT  CROPS. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  Farmer  the  article  of  D. 
Needham ,  on  English  Turnips.  Can  he  pull,  cut 
off  the  tops  and  put  in  the  cellar  a  hundred 
bushels  for  three  dollars  ?  If  he  can,  I  shall  try 
and  hire  him  to  gather  my  turnips. 

As  to  cutting  them  up,  and  feeding  them  out, 
I  found  it  quite  a  job.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  the  root-crop  was  quite  fashionable  in  this 
region.  Almost  all  our  farmers  went  into  it,  and 
the  few  who  did  not  were  looked  upon  as  being 
behind  the  times,  poor  farmers,  &c.  The  raising 
of  ruta  bagas,  English  turnips,  and  such  crops, 
to  any  great  extent,  is  as  unmshionable  with  our 
farmers  now  as  it  was  the  reverse  then.  Why 
this  change,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Why  /  changed 
I  am  wilkng  to  tell. 

My  first  trial  was  to  throw  about  three  or  four 
papers  of  i*uta-baga  seeds  over  my  menure  heeps 
that  I  was  going  to  put  in  the  hill  for  com.  It 
worked  finely.  I  had  a  grand  crop,  more  than 
one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  cost  al- 
most nothing,  as  you  would  look  at  it,  but  the 
com  told  a  different  story.  In  those  hills  that 
had  one  or  two  good  stout  turnips  the  ears  were 
small,  and  many  of  the  stalks  had  no  maturing 
ears  on  them.  As  near  as  I  could  estimate  I  lost 
at  least  half  the  corn  crop  in  the  hiUs  where  the 
turnips  were,  say  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  next  year,  on  the  same  land,  I  tried  Eng- 
lish turnips — they  also  did  well.  But  the  corn 
suffered  again,  and  was  not  near  as  good  as  when 
I  did  not  sow  the  turnips.  I  found  if  my  hired 
help  had  to  carry  out  three  or  four  bushels  of 
turnips  in  the  morning  and  cut  them  up  and  give 
them  to  the  cattle,  it  took  not  less  that  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  bushel.  They  increased  the 
product  of  milk,  but  not  of  butter,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.  This  was  not  all — I  found 
on  careful  experiments  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  raise  a  great  crop  of  grass  after  turnips 
till  I  manured  again,  or  gave  the  land  extra  ma- 
nure. This  has  been  my  experience  as  to  effect 
On  the  rich  land  of  the  West  it  may  do. 

As  to  the  gooaness  of  the  crop  to  feed  out,  I 


would  not  let  you  put  one  hundred  bushels  of 
turnips  into  my  cellar  if  you  would  give  them  to 
me.  They  would  scent  the  whole  house  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  I  would  not  feed  them 
out  for  them.  .,«_^  ^-  ^* 

Remabks. — Our  coirespondent  is  a  clear  think- 
er, and  bold  writer ;  does  not  hide  his  light,  usu- 
ally, or  qualify  his  opinions,  so  as  to  weaken 
their  force.  Does  not  the  withholding  his  name 
and  place,  in  this  case,  imply  a  liJiUe  doubi 
whether  he  is  quite  right  in  his  views  about  the 
root-crops?  We  are  glad  of  his  observations 
nevertheless,  because  this  will  lead  to  investiga- 
tion, and  every  farmer  ought  to  know  whether 
the  crops  he  feeds  to  his  stock  are  profitable  or 
not. 

Ar  the  New  SngUmd  Amur. 
BOCE-IiIFTBB  AND  WALIi-IiAYlBB. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Oct  1, 1  saw  a  letter  from  your 
"Woods  Hole"  correspondent,  "I.  S.T.,"  in  which 
he  attempts  to  enlighten  you  in  relation  to  our 
rock-lifter  and  wall-layer.  But  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  those  who  wish  to  enlighten  others, 
your  correspondent  evidently  needs  light  himself. 
Be  says  there  has  been  one  of  this  same  construc- 
tion and  manufacture  in  use  at  the  State  Farm 
at  Westboro'  for  three  years  past,  and  one  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Fay,  at  Lynn,  for  the  same 
period,  and  that  he  has  used  one  himself  for  eight 
years,  &c. ;  in  all  of  which  he  is  mistaken.  There 
18  no  such  machine  at  the  State  Farm,  nor  at  Mr. 
Fay*8,  neither  has  he  one  himself.  The  machine 
to  which  he  alludes  is  one  got  out  by  Mr.  Devol, 
and  as  you  say  in  your  remarks,  is  a  very  useful 
machine,  and  if  he  has  not  been,  he  ought  to  be, 
amply  remunerated  for  his  study  and  enterprise 
in  getting  it  up ;  but  Boles'  patent  is  a  deciaedly 
better  machine,  as  we  claim,  and  such  is  the  in- 
variable opinion  of  all  disinterested  men  that 
have  seen  them  both  in  operation,  as  far  as  I 
have  ever  known  or  heard.  The  machine  to  which 
he  alludes  is  erected  on  four  wheels ;  ours  stands 
on  two,  and  can  be  moved  and  set  over  a  rock  or 
on  the  line  of  a  wall  as  readily  and  with  as  much 
precision  as  a  common  ox-cart  With  the  Devol 
machine  the  rocks  are  hoisted  by  man^power*  ap- 
plied  to  brakes  or  cranks.  With  ours  the  hoist- 
ing is  done  with  a  horse  or  oxen,  saving  much 
hard  manual  labor,  and  doing  the  work  much 
faster.  T.  Ellis. 

itoeheeier,  Mass,,  Oct,,  1858. 


Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Bubal 
Affairs,  for  1859,  with  144  engravings.  This  is 
the  fifth  number  of  this  popular  work ;  a  work 
containing  more  valuable  suggestions  to  the  far- 
mer and  horticulturist  than  many  volumes  of 
more  pretending  titles  and  size.  It  is  made  up 
by  J.  J.  Thobcas,  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
practical  writers  among  us,  and  published  by  Lu- 
ther Tucker  &  Son,  at  Albany.  For  sale  by 
A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


POBTBATC  or  AX  HCFOBrTBD  D0TCH  BUIJ.. 


In  our  last  we  gave  the  portnut  of  a  beatitiful 
imported  Dutch  cow,  the  piopertf  of  WHfTHBOP 
W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  of  Watertowo,  Mass.,  and 
havbg  introduced  that  illuitration  of  this  breed 
of  cattle  to  the  leader,  we  propose  now  to  pre- 
sent another  view  of  it,  and  make  the  subject  ai 
complete  as  possible. 

The  animal  figuredabofe  was  also  Imported  bj 
Mr.  Chenerr  in  18ST,  from  Holland,  near  the 
Beemster,  in  the  northerly  part  of  Purmerend. 
This  animal  iUustrates  Mr.  Flint's  new  work  on 
Milch  Cows,  and  ne  draw  the  following  descrip- 
tion from  the  same  source. 

The  Dutch  cattle  are,  in  general,  renowned  for 
their  dairy  qualities ;  but  especially  so  are  1 
caws  of  North  Holland,  which  not  only  gift 
larger  quantity,  but  alio  a  very  good  quality, 
that  a  yield  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  wine  quarts 
at  every  milking  is  not  rare.  Next  to  these 
the  West  Friesland  and  South  Dutch  cows,  from 
which  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk 
may  be  calculated  on.  Though  one  could  not 
take  a  certain  number,  and  calculate  surely  what 
the  yield  of  each  cow  would  be,  yet  he  could 
come  very  near  the  truth,  if  he  reckoned  that  a 
cow,  in  three  hundred  days,  or  as  long  as  she  is 
milked,  gives,  on  an  average,  daily,  from  six  tc 
eight  quarts  of  milk,  from  which  the  whole  annu- 
al yield  would  be  from  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  four  hundred  quarts.  01 
this,  the  cow  gives  one-half  in  the  first  four 
months,  one-thiid  in  the  next  three,  and 
remainder,  one-sixth.  These  superficial  resulta 
cannot  be  taken,  however,  as  the  fixed  rule. 


Of  the  cows  of  Gelderland,  Uveryssel,  and 
Utrecht,  the  yield  cannot  be  reckoned  higher 
than  sixteen  quarts  daily,  and  that  only  during 
the  first  half  of  their  milking  seaeon. 


arOtftm  AfloMl  Pbukt. 
HOW  TO  PBEVBirr  BUUiDINOa   BBISa 
BTBUCK  BT  uaHTHJlf  O. 

Mr.  Editob  : — I  have  seen  several  commani- 
cations  in  your  papers  of  the  last  few  weeks  on 
the  subject  of  electricity,  and  its  agency  in  the 
firing  of  buildings.  Many  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  are  true,  both  in  regard  to  the 
laws  that  govern  the  fluid,  and  other  matters  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  but  none  of  them 
give  a  remedy  that  can  be  used  to  avoid  the  dis- 
asters that  arise  from  the  "equilibriating  of  these 
imponderable  forces."  As  Franklin's  practical 
mind  led  him  to  say  "Qui  bono,"  to  know  how 
the  trouble  is  generated,  is  of  no  value  if  we 
cannot  find  a  cure,  so  I  would  ask,  of  what  value 
all  these  statements  P  What  we  want  ie,  to  know 
how  we  may  guide  these  great  forces,  and  if  wo 
cannot  make  them  subser\'ient  to  our  interests, 
and  prevent  their  doing  us  injury. 

The  protection  of  buildings  ttom  the  diias- 
trous  effects  of  lightning,  and  thereby  the  saving 
of  human  life,  is  the  most  valuable  practical  ap- 
tion  of  the  theories  of  electricity ;  and  un< 
doubtedly  with  this  end  in  view,  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  people  has  been  turned  in  this  di- 
rection  during  the  last  few  years,  bringing  oat 
some  half-dozen  different  lightning  rods,  and  as 
many  different  insulators  ;  but  all,  I  believe,  to 
vtry  little  purpose,  for  still  our  buildings  are 
struck  by  the  bolt,  life  is  endangered,  and  prop- 
erty  consumed.  -• 

The  great  question,  then,  recurs,  "How  can  wa 
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be  protected  P"  I  answer,  by  thoroughly  verUUat' 
ing  a  building,  you  perfectly  protect  it.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  building  being  struck  by  an 
electric  bolt  that  was  well  ventilated,  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  examine  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  one  that  has  been  struck,  you 
will  find  that  the  chief  damage  was  done  to  uiat 
part  which  was  the  poorest  ventilated. 

One  of  your  correspondents  says,  '^seven-tenths 
of  the  buildings  struck  by  lightning  are  barns, 
and  this  occurs  during  the  curative  process  of 
the  hay ;"  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  without 
doubt,  our  bams  are  less  ventilated  than  any 
buildings  we  have,  and  certainly  very  much  less 
in  proportion  to  their  requirements,  and  that 
they  should  be  fired  by  lightning  is  only  the  nat- 
ural result  of  great  natural  causes ;  if  we  wish  to 
avoid  the  result,  we  have  only  to  remove  the 
cause. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  process  that 
is  carried  on  during  the  making  of  hay.  Nearly 
all  vegetables,  especially  the  grasses,  are  highly 
charged  with  electricity,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, and  by  their  mutual  attraction  they  hold 
each  other  m  subjection.  After  the  grass  is  cut, 
evaporations  begins,  and  if  it  be  a  good  hay-day, 
goes  on  very  fast.  '  Volta  has  shown  very  con- 
clusively, that  **the  evaporation  of  water  sets 
positive  electricity  free,  which  goes  into  the  at- 
mosphere, while  the  negative  fluid  remains  in 
the  Dody  from  which  the  water  was  evaporated." 
The  farmer  then  puts  into  his  bam  a  quantity  of 
hay  highly  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and 
this  process  he  carries  on  from  day  to  day,  until 
at  last  he  has  completed  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  batteries  that  could  be  conceived 
of ;  in  a  few  days,  clouds  form  and  hover  over 
his  building ;  they  are  charged  positively,  as  the 
atmosphere  usually  is.  Nature,  true  to  her  laws, 
must  establish  an  equilibrium  between  these  two 
bodies  of  electricity;  the  positive  fluid  in  the 
cloud  enters  into  union  with  the  negative  fluid 
in  the  hay,  intense  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  barn 
is  fired.  Now,  how  could  this  result  have  been 
avoided  ?  The  cause  was  unavoidable ;  the  pos- 
itive fluid  must  go  into  the  atmosphere,  because 
it  had  a  greater  affinity  for  that  than  for  any- 
thing else  i  the  negative  had  a  greater  afiinity 
for  the  hay  than  anything  it  came  in  contact 
with,  and  must  remain  ;  after  the  positive  fluid 
had  escaped  into  the  air,  it  was  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  man,  and  only  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  winds. 

If  the  lightning  rod  theory  could  be  carried 
sufficiently  far  into  practice,  it  would  answer  our 
purpose ;  if  this  cloud  could  be  pierced  by  a  good 
conductor,  putting  it  in  connection  with  the 
ground,  the  great  reservoir  both  for  the  absorp- 
tion and  for  the  supply  of  this  fluid,  then  the 
positive  body  would  pass  silently  down  until  an 
equilibrium  was  formed ;  but  this  is  simply  an 
impossibility ;  we  must  next  turn  our  attention 
to  the  negative  fluid,  to  remove  that.  We  learn 
from  Coulombe,  that  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  gradual  dissipation  of  electricity  have  been 
investigated,  and  the  causes  which  operate  are, — 
'*lst.  Ihe  imperfection  of  the  insulatinpp  property, 
and  2d.  The  contact  of  successive  portions  of  air, 
every  particle  of  which  carries  off  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  electricity."  His  experiments  show  cob- 
clusively  that  electricity   is  capable  of  being 


transferred  like  caloric,  and  that  as  water  is  one 
of  the  best  conductors,  any  portion  of  it  suspend- 
ed in  the  air  tends  to  carry  off  electricity  from 
bodies  charged  with  it. 

Ifow  if  tnis  theory  be  true,  and  it  has  never 
been  controverted,  what  prevents  our  so  con- 
structing our  buildings  as  to  be  able  to  send 
currents  of  air  through  them  at  our  will,  and 
thus  remove  the  negative  body,  and  by  removing 
it,  move  the  cause  of  our  troubles  P  It  is  as 
necessary  to  apply  this  system  of  ventilation  to 
our  dwellings  as  to  our  barns,  if  we  would  pro- 
tect them,  for  it  is  found  that  the  air  of  close 
rooms,  vitiated  by  respiration,  is  negatively  elec- 
trified. In  olden  times,  when  the  good  old- 
fashioned  fire-place  was  in  use,  we  had  a  more 
perfect  ventilation  than  we  have  now  with  our 
air-tight  stoves  and  furnaces ;  then  our  dwelling- 
houses  were  not  damaged  by  lightning,  although 
we  had  no  protecting  rods,  and  the  only  way 
that  we  can  secure  to  ourselves  the  same  immuni- 
ty that  we  enjoyed  then,  is  to  return  to  an  equal- 
ly efficient  system  of  ventilation;  this  can  be 
aone  without  much  trouble,  at  one-half  the  cost 
that  would  be  met  in  covering  our  houses  wiUi 
rods. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  one  word  to  the  farmer, 
and  I  will  close  this  communication. 

Barns,  as  they  are  being  filled  with  new  hay, 
should  be  kept  open  night  and  day,  and  if  there 
is  a  window  m  the  roof,  that  should  be  kept  open 
also,  for  at  least  thirty  days  after  haying  is  fin- 
ished ;  but  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to  ventilate  a 
large  bay  of  hay,  and  a  portion  of  the  floor 
should  be  constructed  with  slats  secured  under- 
neath with  a  tight  box,  (so  as  to  exclude  the  ex- 
halations from  the  cellar,)  connecting  with  a  pipe 
running  to  the  outside  of  the  barn  ;  by  this  plan 
currents  of  fresh  air  might  pass  continually 
through  the  mow,  keeping  the  hay  in  most  perfect 
condition,  free  from  all  these  dangers  we  have 
been  considering,  and  also  from  any  decay  or 
must  which  is  very  common  from  imperfect  cur- 
ing. Electeicitt. 

Oroton,  Oct.  25, 1858. 


CHUffBSB  AGBICUIiTUBX!. 

The  Pennsylvanian,  referring  to  a  narrative  of 
travels  in  China,  published  by  a  Russian  officer, 
says : — 

''This  author,  like  every  other  who  has  visited 
China,  bears  testimony  of  the  high  development 
of  agriculture  in  that  mysterious  country.  The 
harvest  in  China,  he  remarks,  'produces  fifty, 
seventy,  and  even  a  hundred  fold.  The  cause 
will  be  found  in  the  care  with  which  they  manure 
the  eround,  and  the  custom  of  sowing  early,  of 
weeding  and  watering,  etc'  The  acre  of  land 
yields  in  England,  Germany  and  France,  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  as  with  us,  but  the  Chi- 
nese agriculturist  surpasses  even  the  European 
by  far.  *How  infinitely  inferior,*  says  Professor 
Liebig,  'is  the  agriculture  of  Europe  to  that  of 
China!  The  Chinese  are  the  most  admirable 
gardeners  and  trainers  of  plants,  for  each  of 
which  they  understand  how  to  prepare  and  ap- 
ply the  best  adapted  manure.  The  agriculture 
of  their  country  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
and  there,  where  the  climate  in  the  moat  fertile 
districts  differs  little  from  the  European,  very 
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little  Talue  is  attached  to  the  excrements  of  ani- 
male.  With  us,  thick  books  are  written,  but  no 
experiments  instituted/  "  &c. 

Travellers  tell  us  of  one  particular  attainment 
of  Chinese  Agriculture,  which,  though  it  is,  not 
always  of  practical  value,  indicates  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth — that 
is,  the  power  of  enlarging  or  dwarfing,  at  will, 
many  of  the  productions  of  nature.  Thus,  an 
oak  tree,  for  instance,  will  frequently  be  seen 
ffrowing  in  a  flower-pot,  bearing  its  thrifty  little 
leaves,  and  bringing  its  tiny  acorns  to  maturity, 
with  all  the  regularity  of  its  forest  kindred,  the 
entire  tree  not  being  more  than  two  feet  high. 
Such  specimens  of  human  ingenuity  may  be 
worthless,  but  they  imply  a  knowledge  and  skill 
that  are  worth  a  great  deal. 


A  B^ICB  "WAT  TO  MAKB  AFFLE  TBSSES. 

Get  a  tree  from  a  nursery,  (no  matter  what 
kind,)  such  as  they  send  out,  or  if  so  large  as  to 
be  unsalable,  just  as  good.  Let  it  be  straight 
and  thrifty.  Cut  it  square  off  at  just  the  height 
you  want  the  top,  ana  splice  or  whip  graft  on  it, 
one  scioHi  with  three  buds  above  the  waxed  pa- 
per with  which  it  is  wound.  To  make  it  more 
sure  not  to  get  displaced,  tie  a  strip  of  bark 
around  over  the  waxed  paper,  as  tight  as  you 
can ;  set  your  tree,  and  it  will  make  a  beauty. 
Get  the  nurseryman  to  do  it  for  you  if  possible, 
as  he  will  do  it  better  than  you  can.  I  have 
trees  made  last  spring,  that  put  out  strong  shoots 
two  feet  in  length,  precisely  alike.  This  spring 
I  cut  back  to  six  inches,  and  when  the  new  shoots 
start  allow  six  to  grow,  saving  those  well  placed 
to  make  a  handsome  top.  Next  spring,  shorten 
them  one-half ;  after  that,  use  your  judgment  I 
have  trees  grown  three  summers,  that  look  like 
miniature  nature  trees — very  fine,  I  prefer  such 
a  tree,  to  one  from  a  nursery  ready  to  set.  If 
your  friend  at  the  jumping  off  place  send  you  a 
scion  in  a  letter,  you  may  have  a  tree  better  than 
one  of  the  same  sort  got  at  a  nursery. — Rural 
New-Yorker. 

How  Corn  is  Preserved  in  Russia.— At 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  held 
In  Paris,  a  letter  from  M.  de  Semchoff — a  Rus- 
sion  landholder — ^was  read,  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  corn-pits  are  made  in  that  country. 
The  pit  is  dug  in  a  dry  soil,  and  instead  of  ma- 
sonry, the  sides  are  hardened  by  a  long  contin- 
ued exposure  to  a  wood  fire.  Before  the  corn  is 
introduced,  the  air  in  the  pit  is  ratified  by  burn- 
ing some  straw  in  it,  after  which  the  grain  is 
thrown  in,  packed  close,  and  the  pit  tightly  en- 
closed. Corn  has  been  preserved  in  such  pits 
for  forty  years.  Some  of  our  western  farmers, 
who  raise  large  crops  of  wheat  and  corn,  should 
try  this  method  of  preserving  grain  during  years 
when  there  is  a  great  yield,  in  order  to  lay  up  a 
store  for  seasons  of  an  inferior  yield. 


White  Beans. — We  saw  a  fine  sample  of 
wnite  beans  the  other  day  from  the  farm  of  Col. 
H.  H.  Sylvester,  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.  Pro- 
duct, ^or^y  bushels  to  the  acre  !  Samples  of  corn 
and  oats  from  the  same  farm,  were  also  very  fine. 


Fktr  the  New  Bngiand  Farmer. 
A  FOMOIiOOIOAIi  FOJBM. 

BT  B.  a.  TSTrKSDBBT. 

Byron,  tis  nid,  dragged  his  sweet  mate  with  gfai ! 
And  Boarbon  whialries  Qirljle't  laurels  win ! 
What  harm  if  I  drink  InspirBtion  in 
Car  the  rsre  besnties  of  an  appl»>bin  ? 

Here  hues  like  glowing  rubies  mingle  well, 
And  charm  tlie  gazer  with  their  wisard  spcU ; 
If  thoughts,  poetic,  steal  unbidden  in, 
Can  their  expression  be  a  renal  sin  ? 

'Tis  said  an  apple,  pressed  by  Ere's  red  Hp, 
Caused  her  and  us  the  path  of  right  to  slip ! 
And  yet,  methinks,  the  ttm  small  roioe  within 
Saith  <*app!e-8eeds  are  not  the  seeds  of  sin.*' 

And,  if  'twere  so,  they  surely  have  made  up 
For  half  the  woes  drank  in  that  bitter  cup ! 
We,  in  their  blessing,  half  our  loss  retrieve— 
The  curse  a  blessing's  fwind,  fair  Mother  Eve  ! 

It  brought  us  Pippint  fit  for  angel's  elntohea— 
The  modest  RtuMetU  and  the  fair  Nonesvcbets 
And  crimson  cheeks,  like  those  of  modest  misaea— 
Fair  appie-faoes,  tempting  wood-nymph's  kistes. 

BoBM  worship  smoke,  and  through  narghilehs  saok  It! 
Some  feed  a  drunken  soul  within,  and  dnek  it 
With  brandies,  sherries,  wines  and  Uollaad  gins ! 
Mine  thirsts  for  juices  held  in  apple-skins ! 

Not  that  vile  beverage  held  in  cider  casks, 
Or  bottled  off  (f<»  medicine  r)  in  flasks ; 
But  the  ri(di  Juioes  held  in  crimson  Tind»~> 
Distilled  by  dews  and  flavored  by  the  winds  i 

Drank  firom  dame  Nature's  goblets,  flre!4)  and  l^ir— > 
Sweetened  by  breath  of  perfumed  summer  afr — 
Stinrsdby  the  rushing  of  the  northern  breese, 
And  colored  by  the  lifs -blood  of  the  trees. 

Perverted  taste  to  swinish  morsel  stoops, 
Makes  food  of  fk-ogs,  and  doats  on  turtle  soups ! 
Give  me  for  food  the  nutriment  that  lies 
Between  Uie  erast  of  generous  apple-pies ! 

As  Sancho  Pansa  called  the  saints  (o  keep 
The  feet  of  him  "who  first  invented  sleep," 
So  I  would  bless  the  matron,  kind  and  wise, 
Who,  bless  her  soul,  invented  apple-pies. 

When  they  appear«-ye  dainties  stsnd  firom  uodcr ! 
A  dlih  for  kings  who  rule  or  godi  who  thunder ; 
Seek  for  a  better  with  a  golden  purse — 
Yon  may  go  farther  but  you'll  sure  fere  worse. 

To  wisdom  seekers*  Solomon  has  told, 
That  'tis  like  apples  wrought  of  molten  gold ! 
He  lost  all  fiiith  In  man,  all  love  for  wives ; 
His  faith  in  applet  last  of  all  survives. 

So  friend,  (of  couree  this  lies  'twixt  you  and  me,) 
Go,  first  of  all,  and  plant  au  apple  tre? ! 
That  when  thy  frame  decajs  and  heart  grows  cold. 
Old  age  may  gather  apples  tinged  with  gold. 

Lest  Discord's  apples  block  life's  troubled  way ; 
And  Sodom'A  apples  youth's  neglect  repay } 
And  Meeds  (oot  apple)  sprout  with  every  sin 
Ajid  frviis  (of  wickedness)  grow  rank  within. 

Do  thus,  and  when  thy  Christian  friends  may  slip  in. 
Ask  them  to  take  the  juices  of  a  pippin — 
And  ease  life's  burden  and  earth's  darksome  cares. 
In  feasts  of  reason  o'er  huge  bowls  of  pears ; 

For  men  are  known,  and  judged  too,  5y  their/hmtel 
Not  so  the  groveling  swine  or  lowing  brutes ; 
So  bring  us,  firiends !  when  we  may  chance  to  call. 
The  earlg  picked,  pluclcedj'iw^  be/ore  the  fall. 
,Qld  Orchard,  Oct.  15, 1858. 

KucAEKs.— OapUal,  firiend  T.*-"diop  in  oftsn."  \ 
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Par  the  2Vew  England  Farmer. 

OBNZTHOIiOaT. 

BY  8.  P.  FOWLEB, 

The  Passenger  Pigeon  (Columha  miffraioria) 
is,  on  some  accounts,  one  of  our  most  interestine 
birds.  Our  attention  to  the  bird  is  not  excited 
by  its  pleasant  and  charming  note,  for  it  has 
none;  nor  for  its  familiar  and  confiding  habits, 
evinced  by  its  rearing  its  young  in  our  orchards 
and  gardens ;  it  being  an  inhabitant  of  our  woods 
and  but  little  dependent  on  our  cultivated  fruits 
and  grains  for  its  support ;  as  it  is  in  the  forest, 
that  It  rears  its  young,  and  obtains  its  principal 
food.  It  is  its  gregarious  habits  principally  that 
make  it  so  interesting  to  an  ornithologist,  there 
being  no  bird  like  it  in  this  wide  world,  in  this 
particular.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  this  gre- 
garious propensity,  as  seen  in  our  wild  pigeon, 
m  all  animated  nature,  if  we  except  the  vast 
shoals  of  fish  that  sometimes  visit  our  bays  and 
rivers.  The  bird  possesses  beauty  and  symmetry, 
particularly  the  male,  in  his  second  year,  dressed 
in  his  nuptial  suit,  glowing  in  metallic  lustre. 
His  robust  and  compact  form  of  body  is  just 
suited  to  give  room  for  those  powerful  muscles 
to  play,  and  move  those  long  and  sweeping  wings, 
that  require,  in  order  to  control  them,  a  long 
stretching  oar,  in  the  shape  of  twelve  sharp-point- 
ed, long-tail  feathers.  These  wings  possess  power 
enough  to  force  the  bird  through  the  air,  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  its  estimated  usual  speed. 
The  use  it  sometimes  makes  of  its  wings  in  beat- 
ing the  mast  or  beech  nuts  from  trees,  to  obtain 
food,  discovers  to  us  their  power  and  strength ; 
none  but  the  strongest  pinions  could  long  with- 
stand this  rough  usage.  When  on  the  wing, 
the  wild  pigeon  never  flags  or  soars,  but  presses 
onward  in  a  rapid  flight,  John  Gilpin  like,  intent 
on  accomplishing  its  journey  in  the  quickest  time. 
In  fact,  in  point  of  speed,  we  may  regard  the  pas- 
senger pigeon  a  perfect  clipper  amongst  our 
birds. 

To  the  eye  of  an  ornithologist,  it  also  presents, 
by  its  admirable  steering  apparatus,  its  great 
ability  to  perform  evolutions  difficult  to  most 
birds.  This  is  seen  when  the  bird  is  passing  over 
the  country,  in  its  most  ranid  flight,  and  fancving 
it  discovers  food  in  the  nelds  below,  by  a  short 
curve  it  sweeps  to  the  earth,  and  when  within  a 
few  feet  of  it,  checks  its  speed  by  short  down- 
ward strokes  of  its  wings.  But  should  it  not 
alight,  being  deceived  in  its  expectation  of  food, 
or  apprehensive  of  danger,  it  alters  its  downward 
course,  and  gracefully,  by  describing  a  circle,  rises 
again  into  the  air,  and  pursues  its  journey. 
Where  other  evolutions  are  performed  by  the 
pursuit  of  birds  of  prey,  each  individual  bird 
composing  the  flock,  doing  the  same  thinff  at  the 
same  time,  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  behold- 
er is  the  same  as  upon  viewing  the  rapid  ma- 
noeuvres of  companies  of  dragoons.  The  nidifi- 
cation  of  the  passenger  pigeon  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  controversies  amongst  ornithologists. 
Wilson  says  they  have  only  one  young  at  a  time, 
and  breed  three  or  four  times  in  a  seaaon.  Audu- 
bon says  their  eggs  are  two  in  number,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  each  brood  generally  con- 
sists of  a  male  and  fenyale. 

Giraud,  in  his  "Birds  of  Long  Island,"  says,  *'I 
have  heard  frequent  controversies  relative  to  the 


number  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  wild  pigeon.  I 
can  assure  those  who  are  of  opinion  tliat  it  lays 
but  one  egg,  that  the  number  is  two,  though  gen* 
erally  but  one  young  bird  is  found  in  the  nest." 
This  is  accounted  for'  by  the  inequality  of  the 
hatching*  one  usually  precedes  the  other  a  few 
da)r8,  and  the  remaining  egg,  or  young,  as  soon 
at  it  appears,  is  thrown  from  the  nest  by  the  first 
comer.  The  only  nest  of  this  bird  we  ever  dis- 
covered in  Danvers,  was  built  upon  a  lofty  white 
oak«  and  contained  two  white  eggs.  Its  archi- 
tecture was  rude  and  of  the  true  platform  style, 
a  few  dry  sticks  carelessly  placed  together,  and 
through  this  loose  scaffolding,  with  the  aid  of  a 
glass,  the  eggs  could  be  seen  from  below.  Have 
the  readers  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  observed  the 
eggs  or  young  of  the  wild  pigeon  ?  But  it  is  its 
gregarious  habits,  as  we  have  before  said,  that 
are  peculiar,  and  have  been  noticed  by  many 
naturalists  and  travelers,  but  by  none  more  close- 
l^r  than  by  Mr.  Audubon,  whose  account  of  the 
bird  is  very  full  and  remarkable. 

Mr.  Charles  Waterton,  an  English  ornitholo- 
gist, is  very  severe  upon  portions  of  Audubon's 
account  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  in  what  he  says 
he  saw  of  the  assembling  together  of  astonishing 
numbers  of  these  birds  in  iLentucky.  The  excep- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Waterton,  are  to  Audubon's 
account  of  the  assemblage  of  foxes,  lynxes,  cou- 
gars, bears,  raccoons,  opossums  and  pole-cats^ 
to  feast  upon  the  pigeons  congregated  together, 
of  the  many  trees  he  observed,  which  were  brok- 
en off  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground  by 
the  weight  of  these  birds  on  their  tops,  of  their 
arriving  by  thousands,  and  alighting  evervwhere, 
one  above  another,  until  solid  masses  as  large  as 
hogsheads  were  formed  on  the  branches  all 
around.  To  this,  in  a  querulous  way,  Waterton 
says,  '*I  now  leave  the  assemblage  of  wild  beasts, 
the  solid  masses  of  pigeons,  as  large  as  hogsheads, 
and  the  broken  trunk  of  the  tree  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, to  the  consideration  of  those  British  nat* 
uralists,  who  have  volunteered  to  support  a  for- 
eigner, in  his  exertions  to  teach  Mr.  Bull  orni- 
thology in  the  nineteenth  century.  Aiid  by  the 
way,"  continues  Mr.  Waterton,  ''at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Audubon's  'Biography  of  Birds,'  I  observe  a 
most  laudatory  notice  by  Mr.  Swainson.  He  tella 
us  that  Audubon  contemplated  nature  as  she 
really  is,  not  as  «he  is  represented  in  books ;  he 
sought  her  in  her  sanctuary.  Well,  be  it  so  i  I 
do  not  dispute  his  word;  still,  I  suspect,  that 
during  the  search  and  contemplation,  either  the 
dame  herself  was  in  liquor,  or  her  wooer  in  hallu- 
cination." 

Now  we  believe  that  all  Mr.  Audubon  says  he 
himself  saw  of  the  wild  pigeons,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Green  river  in  Kentucky,  is  true,  notwith- 
standing what  European  naturalists  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  They  must  not  judge  of  the  habits 
of  our  fast,  gallant  and  truly  American  bird,  with 
half  a  continent  like  ours  to  range  in,  and  which 

gossesses  such  powers  of  flight,  that  in  twenty 
ours,  every  pigeon  in  the  Union  could  meet  to- 
gether in  one  great  mass  meeting,  with  the  gen- 
Ue,  quiet,  short-winged  doves  of  Europe.  I  see 
Kalm,  in  his  travels,  notices  the  breaking  and  fall- 
ing of  trees,  in  a  partial  state  of  decay,  by  the 
weight  of  pigeons  on  there  tops.  Such  may  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  trees  broken,  and  no- 
ticed by  Audubon.  When  old  and  bare  of  leaves. 
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they  are  always  favorite  retting  places  for  wild 

Ei^eons.  Our  bird  has  a  very  extensive  range, 
emg  found  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's 
Bav,  and  probably  further  north,  for  I  find  the 
following  notice  of  it  in  the  appendix  to  the  third 
voyage  of  Sir  John  Ross,  page  29.  "A  young 
male  passenger  pigeon  iiew  on  board  the  Victo- 
ry, during  a  storm,  whilst  crossing  Baffin's  Bay, 
in  latitude  73^  degrees  north,  on  the  31st.  of  Ju- 
ly, 1829."  It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  fact, 
that  it  had  ne^er  been  seen  so  far  north  before. 
DcaiverS'Portf  Oct.  1, 18fi8. 


/br  the  New  England  Fanner. 

IiSTTBB  FBOM  VSBMONT. 

Crops— Apples  and  Cider— Wintfcr  Evenings— Annnal  Fain- 
Horses  at  Premiams— The  Legislature— Thanksgiving  Day- 
Promotes  Matrimooy  —  Qratitude  of  Old  FoUtf  — Winter 
Schools. 

Dear  Farmer  : — ^Thinking  that  a  word  or  two 
by  way  of  remembrance,  from  away  up  in  Ver- 
mont, might  not  be  entirely  unacceptable  to  your 
columns,  I  am  seated  with  a  view  of  making  a 
"scratch,"  which  vou  will  be  at  liberty  to  use,  only 
in  case  you  should  lack  the  usual  quantum  of  in- 
teresting matter,  with  which  you  come  so  con- 
stantly laden* 

Our  crops,  which  so  recently  covered  these 
hills  and  valleys  in  great  variety,  are  now  nearly 
aU  gathered  in,  and  our  bams  and  gamers  are  lit- 
eraUy  groaning  beneath  the  abundance  which  fills 
them.  Among  all  our  harvest,  are  we  short  in 
nothing,  unless  perhaps  it  be  a  partial  lack  of 
apples  (and  cider)  in  some  localities.  And  by 
the  way,  a  failure  in  this  crop,  is  seriously  felt, 
since  we  must  have  the  long  winter  evenings, 
and  how  shall  we  get  on  with  the  stories  and  chit- 
chat, without  the  applies  and  cider  ?  Too  Ions 
have  these  been  associated  together  to  be  parted 
lightly.  O,  those  glorious  old  days,  when  these 
hearts  were  younger,  so  well  remembered,  before 
fastidious,  foolish  fashion  and  misnamed,  hypo- 
critical refinement,  had  usurped  the  places  of 
generous  hospitality  and  frank,  honest  sociability, 
that  we  so  well  enjoyed  in  those  plain  old  homes, 
when  the  products  of  God's  bounty  were  used 
without  stint  or  measure. 

That  reliable  personage,  the  "oldest  inhabi- 
tant," is  said  never  to  Imve  seen  so  abundant  a 
crop  of  com  as  the  present  season  has  yielded, 
in  all  parts  of  our  State.  In  fact,  every  farmer 
finds  himself  much  in  the  same  condition  that 
the  old  fellow  over  in  New  Hampshire  once  did, 
who  happened  to  be  favored  with  a  crop  of  sound 
corn,  (a  very  rare  thing  for  him,)  and  complained 
to  his  neighbors  that  he  had  nothing  to  fatten  his 
pork  on,  as  he  had  no  hog-corn.  And  we  have 
quite  eschewed  the  cant  phrase  of  '^small  pota- 
toes and  few  in  the  hill,"  for  the  present  very 
much  resembles  the  old-fashioned  crops  of  this 
root.  So  with  plenty  of  com  and  potatoes,  we 
Green  Mountain  boys  (and  girls,  too,)  can  get  on 
right  well,  even  though  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
should  not  work  very  satisfactorily  at  present. 

Our  Annual  Fairs,  State,  county  and  town, 
have  all  passed  off,  and  I  suppose  they  have  nev- 
er been  more  satisfactory  than  the  present  sea- 
son. A  grand  show  of  ail  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life  have  never  failed  to  be 
exhibited — always  accompanied  with  sufficient 


specimens  of  taste,  fancy,  ornament  and  skill  to 
satisfy  all  for  whose  good  opinion  we  care,  that 
though  ours  are  humble  homes,  and  productive, 
remunerative  labor  is  our  lot,  nevertheless,  these 
wives,  these  sisters  and  these  daughters,  (Heaven 
bless  them  all  for  their  goodness,)  are  not  alone 
fitted  for  drudgery,  but  can  show  true  polish,  and 
are  not  a  whit  behind  any  of  their  fair  sisters  in 
any  regard. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  these  fairs  which 
I  regret  to  notice,  namely,  the  increased  atten- 
tion that  horse-racing  is  receiving,  as  though  it 
was  of  the  least  possible  consequence  which  of 
two  or  more  cheap  horses  can  the  soonest  by  a 
second  or  so  go  over  a  half-mile  track.  Is  tnis 
the  true  test  of  a  good  horse  ?  Is  it  of  more  im- 
portance that  an  animal  can  go  fast,  than  that 
ne  is  kind,  gentle,  tractable  and  easily  managed, 
that  he  have  bottom  and  capacity  for  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  labor  ?  Is  it  of  more  importance  that 
the  caprice  of  fast  young  men  be  gratified,  rather 
than  tnat  the  real  wants  of  the  family  should  be 
consulted,  with  reference  to  horse-breeding  and 
horse-training?  Then  why  is  so  much  pains 
taken  and  so  much  money  offered  to  promote  this 
objectionable  feature  in  all  our  State  and  county 
gatherings  P 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  utilitarian  days, 
more  regard  should  be  had  in  offering  pre- 
miums to  the  real  and  intrinsic  value  of  things. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  an  overwrought 
harness,  a  fancy  buggy,  or  a  fine  wooled  buck  or 
ewe,  should  receivo  double  or  treble  the  sum  giv« 
en  for  the  best  acre  of  corn,  wheat  or  potatoes* 
or  the  best  plow  or  harrow  ?  True  merit  resting 
on  the  foundation  of  usefulness,  ought  more  ta 
be  regarded  in  awarding  prizes.  And  why  are 
not  more  frequent  rewards  offered  for  important 
and  successful  experiments  in  agriculture,  or  for 
instructive  and  valuable  essays  on  the  same  ?  Are 
these  of  less  colasequence  to  the  community  than 
a  fast  horse  or  a  showy  carriage  or  harness  ?  In 
my  view,  a  single  letter  from  your  correspondent. 
Judge  French,  detailing  the  inception,  progress 
and  result  of  a  single  experiment  in  draining 
wet,  or  reclaiming  worn-out  lands,  is  of  a  thous- 
and times  more  value  to  the  wants  and  wealth 
of  the  country  than  all  the  reports  of  the  *'turf ' 
that  have  or  will  be  made  while  time  lasts. 

Our  Legislature  is  now  in  session,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  law-making  is  in  full  operation,  and 
will  doubtless  turn  out  results  about  as  conse- 
quential as  would  be  the  settling  of  the  great 
question  of  the  difference  between  *'tweedle-dee 
and  tweedle-dum."  "We  are  governed  too  mueh," 
is  now  as  true  as  when  first  uttered.  By  adopt- 
ing biennial  or  even  triennial  legislative  sesnons, 
the  tme  interests  of  our  little  State  would  be  ad- 
vanced. 

*'11iank8giving  Day"  has  been  appointed,  and 
will  soon  occur ;  and  O,  how  many  nearts  dilate 
and  grow  warm  on  the  return  of  this  time-hon- 
ored occasion.  Children  love  it,  because  of  its 
sports  and  its  bounties — ^young  men  and  maidens 
love  it,  as  it  is  so  often  made  the  culminating  point 
of  their  love  and  hopes— and  old  men  and  mat- 
rons reverence  it  sacred  in  their  recollections,  as 
the  day  on  which  they  twain  gladly  became  one 
flesh  and  have  since  borne  each  other's  burdens. 
Nowhere  is  there  more  real,  heart-felt  joy  and 
thankfulness  on  the  return  of  this  blessed  old 
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day,  than  around  the  homes  and  hearths  of  Ver- 
mont.   ''May  its  shadow  never  grow  less.'* 

Then  comes  "Monday  after  Thanksgiving/' 
when  our  winter  schools  uniformly  commence. 
These  need  a  chapter  hy  themselves,  which  I  hope 
to  have  time  to  attend  to  in  season*  B.  J. 


XXTBJLCT8  AND  BBFI1IS8. 
HOW  TO  DE8TB0T  CANADA  THISTLES. 

I  own  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  anciently 
nsed  as  a  pasture,  there  being  a  small  spot  of 
what  we  call  Canada  thistles  on  it.  More  than 
forty  vears  a^o  I  broke  up  and  summer-fallowed 
it.  After  raising  two  crops  of  grain,  one  of  wheat, 
the  other  oats,  it  was  seeded  down  with  clover 
and  herds  erase.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  as 
a  mowing  field,  having  been  mowed  every  year 
since.  Still,  that  spot  of  thistles  not  only  re- 
mains, but  has  ^dually  increased.  Now,  as  I 
consider  this  a  smgular  case,  never  before  having 
failed  to  exterminate  a  spot  of  thistles  in  three 
years  mowing,  I  wish  you,  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, to  explun  this  mystery,  and  tell  me 
how  I  can  kill  saia  spot  of  thistles.  J.  D. 

Lebanon,  N.  ff.,  lo58. 

Bemabks. — ^Plow  deep  the  offensive  spot,  ma- 
nure well,  and  plant  potatoes  on  it.  Hoe  them 
thoroughly,  suffering  not  a  weed  or  a  Canada 
thistle  to  grow  among  them.  Plant  corn  on  the 
same  spot  for  one  or  two  succeeding  years,  with 
the  same  faithAil  culture,  then  sow  to  grass,  and 
you  will  probably  be  able  to  tell  the  world  how 
perfectly  you  succeeded  in  suppressing  a  plant 
which  once  exercised  the  wisdom  of  sage  legis- 
lators in  your  State  to  devise  means  to  destroy. 

Cutting  down  Canada  thistles  and  burning 
them  on  the  spot  will  not  aflbct  the  roots  so  that 
they  will  not  spring  up  again.  The  Plow  and  the 
Hoe  are  the  oivilisers  that  succeeds 


PBOFITS  OF  DWABF  PEAB  CULTUBE. 

Allow  me  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
douot  the  success  of  dwarf  pear  culture,  that 
from  less  than  i  of  an  acre  planted  7  years  ago, 
of  Duchess  de  Angouleme  dwarf  trees»  I  have 
sinoe  sold  over  $400  worth  of  fruit,  and  that  this 
year  my  best  pears  sold  here  to  go  to  Philadel- 

Shia  at  $25  per  barrel,  and  the  second  quality  in 
1  tfw  York  at  $17  per  barreL  The  culture  is  no 
more  expensive  thus  far  than  the  same  ground 
planted  to  potatoes.  My  best  barrel  contained 
166  pears.  The  trees  are  verv  vigorous  and 
stronff ,  and  give  promise  of  abundant  productive- 
ness m  future.  T.  G.  Yeomans. 
Walwarih,  N.  F.,  Od.,  1868. 


blast  in  melon  tines. 

Your  subscriber,  H.  T.  Wiswall,  of  Marlboro', 
N.  H.,  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  blast  on  mel- 
on vines.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising 
more  or  less  vines  for  twenty  years,  and  have  al- 
ways met  with  the  same  difficulty  when  I  planted 
my  vines  on  the  same  ground  more  than  one 
year.    My  mode  of  raising  vines  is  this  j   in  the 


spring  or  &11, 1  break  up  a  piece  of  green  sward 
and  dig  holes  in  the  ground  as  large  as  a  bushel 
basket,  and  fill  that  up  with  coarse  manure ;  cov- 
er that  with  a  light  coat  of  loam,  and  plant  my 
seed  on  that,  and  I  never  have  failed  of  a  crop.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  is  a  worm  in  the 
old  manure  which  destroys  the  root  and  causes 
the  blight.  I  have  had  them  destroyed  after  the 
melons  were  as  large  as  a  two  quart  measure.  I 
have  raised  two  melons  this  year  that  weighed 
46  pounds.  I  think  if  the  subscriber  will  try 
green  sward,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  raising 
a  crop.  My  time  of  planting  is  about  the  20th 
of  May.  J.  Lewis. 

North  Springfidd,  Vernumt, 


8PABE  the  BIBDS. 

Can  it  be,  Mr.  Editor,  that  our  friend,  the  emi- 
nent cultivator  of  West  Danvers,  is  sincere  in 
his  argument  for  the  destruction  of  the  robin  ?  I 
have  ever  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  peace, 
and  amiable  propensities.  I  have  therefore  read 
his  hi^h-wrought  rhapsody  against  the  robins 
with  pity  and  astonishment. 

What,  shall  the  robins  be  wantonly  killed  be- 
canse,  when  no  other  food  is  at  hand,  he  sustains 
life  by  picking  berries  from  worthless  shrubs  P 
Did  not  the  power  that  created  the  robin  endow 
him  with  an  mstinct  to  sustain  life  P  Who  has 
the  right  to  compliun  of  his  efforts  to  do  this, 
notwithstandinff  tne  title  deeds  of  the  most  grasp- 
ing miser  P  If  the  truth  were  fully  known,  I  think 
our  friend  would  be  found  much  more  disturbed 
by  the  injuries  done  to  his  cultivated  fruits,  and 
the  diminished  income  consequent  thereon,  than 
by  any  injury  done  to  his  neighbor's  pastures. 
Neither  he,  nor  any  other  person,  has  the  right 
to  prodaim,  '*I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey,"  but 
aU  Ood's  creatures  have  their  right  to  as  fair  pro- 
Mrtions.  And  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  will  again  appear  as  the  advocate  of  such 
selfish  notions.  Possibly  our  friend  may  think, 
that  he  can  make  wiser  and  better  laws  than  his 
predecessors  have  done. 

October  23, 185S. 

COXPOSTS,  MUCK  AND  ASHES. 

Allow  me  to  bring  your  attention  to  an  article 
in  your  work  under  the  head  "Composts  Muck 
and  Ashes,"  on  page  405  in  your  N.  E.  Farmer  for 
September,  which  requires  to  be  written  over 
again.  You  quote  *'16  to  20  bushels  of  ashes 
(wood  ashes)  or  90  pounds  of  potash  are  required 
to  a  ton  of  peat." 

In  a  following  paragraph  you  say  of  yourself— 
''five  bushels  of  ashes  to  a  oord  of  muck  has  been 
found  sufficient." 

These  two  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  potash 
differ  enormously. 

In  the  first  statement,  15  or  20  bushels  ashes 
are  necessary  for  a  ton.  In  the  second,  "5  bush- 
els of  ashes  to  a  cord."  A  cord  must  be  equal  to 
3  tons. 

One  statement  15  to  20,  and  by  the  other,  less 
than  2  bushels  for  the  same  quantity  of  peat. 

B]^  the  first  statement,  90  pounds  of  potash  is 
required  for  a  ton  of  muck  or  peat.  Now  what 
would  this  cost  P  Evidently  too  much  to  be  af- 
forded by  any  farmer  who  could  not  agree  to  pay 
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5  or  $6  for  a  material  to  make  a  ton  of  manure. 
The  article  states  that  any  alkali  will  produce 
the  desired  effect  upon  peat.  Will  common  salt 
produce  as  salutary  an  effect  as  potash  ? 

I  hope  you  will  examine  this  question.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  the  90  pounds 
of  potash  can  be  reduced  to  9  pounds,  it  should 
be  Known. 

I  think  you  will  be  doinp;  the  public  and  your 
subscribers  a  favor  by  giving  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  converting  peat  into  a  ma- 
nure cheaply.  8.  T. 

Ndkanty  Sept,  1868. 

Remarks. — The  above  article  happened  to  get 
shut  up  in  the  September  number  referred  to, 
and  that  must  cccount  for  the  delay  in  noticing 
it. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  "ninety  pounds" 
should  read  nine  pounds,  for  that  would  certainly 
afford  a  fair  amount  of  alkali  for  a  ton  of  old 
muck,  when  dissolved  and  sprinkled  thoroughly 
through  it. 

We  do  not  think  that  common  salt  would  pro- 
duce as  quick,  or  so  desirable  results  as  the  pot« 
ash,  at  an  equal  cost. 

CULTURE  OF  CRANBERRIES. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  I  wish  to  ap- 

Eropriate  to  the  culture  of  cranberries,  if  suita- 
le ;  now  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  what  kind  of 
soil  is  most  suitable,  what  manner  to  introduce 
them  into  the  soil,  and  how  to  prepare  it,  and  at 
what  time,  also  the  time  of  flowing,  and  how 
long  ?  And  in  short,  all  the  information  you  see 
fit  to  give,  and  oblige  J.  C.  Martin. 

Ameabwy,  Maas.f  OcL^  1868. 

Remarks. — ^In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  No- 
vember, 1867,  there  is  a  carefully  prepared  ac- 
count of  cultivating  cranberries,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  pages,  in  which  we  think  you  will 
find  all  you  want  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  1866,  there  is  also  a  detailed 
account  of  the  culture  of  the  cranberry. 

JEFFREY'S  PATENT  BALL  TALVB  PUMP. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform 
me  about  Jeffrey's  Patent  Ball  Valve  Pump  for 
deep  wells,  the  cost  of  them,  and  where  they  can 
be  seen,  and  oblige  many  a  farmer  that  has  a 
deep  well.  A  Subscriber. 

North  Beading,  Mass,,  Oct,,  1868. 

Remarks. — ^We  cannot — we  have  seen  the 
pump,  but  do  not  know  where  pump,  patentee  or 
manufacturer  can  now  be  found. 

A  GOOD  YIELD  OP  POTATOES. 

For  an  experiment,  I  planted  one  potato,  the 
wist  day  of  May  last,  in  ten  hills,  and  dug  them 
Ihe  tenth  day  of  October,  and  from  that  one  po- 
tato I  obtained  one  bushel  and  four  quarts  of 
sound  potatoes.  J.  W.  Hall. 

BaHon,  VL,  1.868. 


BASKET  WILLOW. 

Where  can  I  get  any  information  about  the 
culture,  value,  &c.,  of  the  basket  willow  ?  Please 
inform  me  through  the  Farmer,  and  oblige  a  sub* 
scriber.  £.  A.  MULLIKEN. 

Lexington,  Oct,,  1868. 

Remarks. — ^In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  Janu- 
ary 1864,  is  a  capital  article  on  the  subject  by 
Charles  Downing,  Esq.,  of  Newbury,  N.  Y., 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  County 
Society  for  1864,  there  is  abundant  informatioa 
on  the  subject  by  John  Fleming,  Jr.,  of  Sher* 
bom.  

NATIVE  cows,  BEST  FOR  MILK. 

"I  have  verj  often  heard  the  best  judges  of 
stock  say  that  if  they  desired  to  select  a  dairy  of 
cows  for  milk  for  sale,  ther  would  go  around  and 
select  cows  commonly  called  native,  rather  than 
resort  to  pure  bred  animals  of  any  of  the  estab* 
lished  breeds,  and  that  they  believed  they  should 
find  such  a  dairy  the  most  profitable." 

FlinV$  Treatise,  p.  64. 

I  want  no  better  testimony  in  favor  of  our  New 
England  stock  than  this.  It  entirely  accords  with 
my  own  observation,  which  has  not  been  short 
or  limited.  Essex. 

Oct,  20,  1868.  _ 

cow  SHEDDING  HER  MILK. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  the  Farmer  what 
will  prevent  a  cow  from  shedding  her  milk  ? 
October  14,  1868.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Remarks. — ^It  is  said  that  the  use  of  Collodi* 
on,  applied  to  the  aperture  in  the  teat  for  a  few 
days,  will  prevent  the  leakage.  We  have  never 
tried  it,  

FAT  STEERS. 

Mr.  E.  Mehuran,  of  Middletown,  Vt.,  has  a 
four  year  old  steer,  weighing  2000  lbs.  Mr.  R. 
S.  Wells,  of  Wells,  Vt.,  has  one  of  the  same  age 
weighing  2160  Iba.        _ 

WILD  LANDS  IN  MAINE. 

We  have  no  means  of  giving  our  eorrespon* 
dent,  "P.  T.,"  at  East  Wilton,  N.  H.,  the  infiar- 
mation  he  desires  about  the  ''wild  lands  in 
Maine." 

How  TO  Lay  Out  a  Garden. — ^This  is  the  tit- 
tle of  a  work  intended  as  a  general  guide  in 
choosing,  forming,  or  improving  an  estate,  from 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  a  hundred  acres  in  extent, 
with  reference  to  both  design  and  execution.  By 
Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener,  Birken- 
head Park,  England. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  reprint  from  the  sec- 
ond London  edition,  and  is  published  by  Wiley 
&  Halsted,  N.  Y.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and 
attractive  style,  is  handsomely  printed  and  illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings,  and  embraces 
almost  every  conceivable  design  in  its  plans. 

For  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston* 
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ANOTHBB  FliSA  70B  THX  BOBIK. 
BT  WILSON  FIJkGQ. 

I  haye  lately  become  informed  of  some  new 
facts  in  regard  to  the  robin,  which  I  think  may  be 
worthy  of  another  communication  to  the  Farmer. 
Before  I  had  investigated  the  habits  of  this  bird, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  services  he  ren- 
ders to  agriculture,!  supposed  he  was  only  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  compared  with  the  blackbird 
and  others  that  possess  the  faculty  of  discover- 
ing and  seizing  the  grubs  that  lie  concealed  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground.  Though  the 
robin  does  not  possess  this  faculty,  he  is  pre-em- 
inently servicealble  in  other  ways ;  and  the  more 
I  have  studied  his  habits  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced of  his  usefulness.  Indeed,  I  am  now  fully 
persuaded  that  he  is  valuable  beyond  all  other 
species  of  birds,  and  that  his  services  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Some  persons  believe  that  the  robin  is 
exclusively  a  frugiverous  bird,  and  that  for  fruit 
he  will  reject  all  other  food  that  is  within  his 
reach.  Others  believe  that  his  diet  consists  about 
ei|ually  of  fruits  and  angle-worms,  but  that  he  is 
not  a  general  consumer  of  insects.  The  truth  is, 
the  robin  is  almost  exclusively  insectivorous,  and 
uses  fruit  as  we  do,  only  as  Vk'dessert,  and  not  for 
his  subsistence,  except  in  the  winter,  when  his 
insect  food  cannot  be  obtained.  He  is  not  om- 
niverous,  like  the  crow,  the  jay  and  the  black- 
bird. He  rejects  farinaceous  food  unless  it  is  ar- 
tificially prepared,  derives  almost  his  entire  sup- 
port from  insects  and  g^ubs,  and  consumes,  prob- 
ably, a  greater  variety  of  species  than  any  other 
known  bird.  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  very  prevalent  and  mistaken  notion  re- 
specting the  frugiverous  habits  of  the  robin. 

Early  in  May  my  son  caught  and  caged  three 
young  robins,  and  I  encouraged  him  in  the  act, 
that  1  might  be  enabled  to  study  their  habits  of 
feeding.  He  commenced  by  feeding  them  with 
angle- worms  and  soaked  bread,  giving  them  the 
latter  very  sparingly.  They  soon  died,  evidently 
from  an  excess  of  the  farinaceous  part  of  their 
diet.  He  then  took  three  others  from  different 
nests,  and  fed  them  more  exclusively  on  worms, 
with  some  fruit.  Two  of  these  also  soon  died,  and 
the  remaining  one  appeared  ill  and  drooning.  I 
suggested  that  the  bird  probably  needed  insects 
as  well  as  worms,  which  alone  were  not  sufficient 
tty  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  system,  though  he 
had  access  to  cherries  and  soaked  bread,  of  which 
he  could  eat  whenever  he  wanted  them.  After 
this  he  was  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  grubs  and 
insects  which  my  son  was  able  to  capture.  The 
rob'n  devoured  these  indiscriminately  and  with 
great  eagerness.  He  was  never  known  to  refuse 
one  of  any  description  ;  though  bees  and  wasps 
were  not  offered  him,  all  kinds  of  beetles,  moths, 
bugs,  grubs,  vine  worms,  chrysalids  and  caternil* 
lars  which  were  presented  to  him  he  devourecL 

After  this  improvement  of  his  diet,  the  bird 
soon  recovered  his  health ;  and  the  experiment 
proved  conclusively,  that  this  variety  of  insect 
food  was  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  bird,  at  least 
while  he  was  young.  These  insects  were  not  put 
into  his  moutn ;  they  were  placed  upon  the  floor 
of  his  cage,  and  he  picked  them  up,  killing  them 
in  a  UDoy  that  showed  that  he  knew  instinctively 


how  to  manage  them,  I  tnark  these  words  in  ital- 
ics because  they  contain  an  important  fact.  He 
was  particular  in  beating  the  vine  worm  consid- 
erably before  he  swallowed  it ;  but  he  never  re- 
fused one  or  neglected  to  eat  it.  On  one  occa- 
sion, having  swfQlowed  a  hard  beetle,  and  finding 
it  incommodious,  he  threw  it  out  of  his  crop  by 
a  voluntary  effort,  hefX  it  awhile  with  his  bill 
against  the  floor,  and  then  swallowed  it  again. 
This  fact  also  proved  his  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  mode  or  proceeding  in  such  emergencies. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  golden 
robin,  which  has  tne  reputation  of  performing 
more  service  than  the  common  robin,  may,  when 
confined  in  a  cage,  be  fed  almost  entirely  on  far- 
inaceous food,  without  injury  to  his  health.  This 
fact  is  good  evidence  that  the  common  robin  is 
more  entirely  insectivorous  than  the  golden  rob- 
in.   The  contrary  is  generally  believed. 

The  fondness  of  the  robin  for  cherries  and 
other  fruit  is  not  peculiar  to  his  species ;  it  is 
equally  remarkalyle  in  almost  all  other  insectiv- 
orous  birds.  The  birds  that  do  not  eat  cherries 
are  generally  of  those  species  which  are  the  least 
valuable  to  agriculture,  such  as  the  graminivorous 
birds,  including  most  of  the  finches.  And  it  is  a 
fact  which  ought  to  be  more  generally  known, 
that  the  most  useful  birds  are  such  as  are  in  one 
sense  the  most  mischievous :  they  all  steal  either 
our  fruit  or  our  grain.  Next  to  the  robin,  prob- 
ably the  most  useful  bird  to  agriculture  is  the 
red- winged  blackbird,  called  the  **mai2e  thief," 
from  his  habit  of  stealing  Indian  com,  when  it 
is  in  the  milk.  But  the  blackbirds  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  familiar  in  this  part  of  the 
country  to  render  us  a  great  deal  of  service. 

The  truth  is  that  nature  does  not  afford  us  a 
benefit  without  exacting  pay  for  it.  Hence  if  a 
bird  is  particularly  useful  to  our  fields,  he  is  sure 
to  devour  some  portion  of  their  produce.  We 
must  be  content  to  pay  them  for  their  services, 
as  we  pay  a  hired  man,*for  clearing  our  trees  of 
borers  and  caterpillars.  If  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  an  exact  estimate  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  robin,  we  should  be  willing  to  pay 
him  more  than  the  value  of  what  he  steals,  rath- 
er than  dispense  with  his  services.  At  present, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  robin  tax 
falls  chiefly  upon  those  who  raise  cherries  and 
other  summer  fruits.  This  is  an  evil  which  must 
be  patiently  endured  for  the  common  good. 
There  are  only  two  remedies  of  the  evil  to  those 
who  happen  to  be  the  unfoitunate  owners  of  cher- 
ry trees :  the  first  is,  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  on 
one's  ground,  on  the  principle  of  cutting  off  one's 
nose  to  spite  his  face  ;  the  second  is,  to  induce 
all  others  to  plant  cherry  trees,  that  the  present 
possessors  may  have  company  in  their  misery. 
The  extermination  of  the  robins  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  would  be  hardly  advisable  to  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  all  the  staple  products  of 
agriculture,  to  preserve  a  few  bushels  of  cherries. 

As  an  improvement  of  the  second  remedy,  we 
should,  as  I  nave  intimated  in  a  former  essay,  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  high  blueberries,  on 
the  borders  of  all  our  pastures  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns. 
I  observed  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  that 
the  cherry  trees  before  my  windows  were  filled 
with  robins,  whose  numbers  diminished  as  the 
fruit  ripened  and  improved  in  quality.    The  ques- 
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lion  was  asked  if  the  robins  preferred  the  cher- 
ries before  they  were  ripe.  It  was  answered  by 
remarking  that  as  cherries  became  more  abund* 
ant,  their  depredations  were  spread  over  a  wider 
surface.  This  was  hardly  a  sufficient  explanation. 
The  problem  was  soon  solved,  however,  by  dis- 
eovering  multitudes  of  robins  in  the  blueberry 
pastures,  where  the  berries  had  ripened  in  great 
abundance,  and  were  preferred  to  cherries,  by 
the  robins.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  tree  full  of 
the  finest  of  cherries  in  the  middle  of  a  blueber* 
ry  pasture,  would  remain  almost  untouched. 


^br  the  IVetf  JBngkmd  Fctrmer* 
FAIiIi  FliOWIira. 

The  month  of  November  is  a  favorable  time 
for  plowing  grass  lands  that  are  to  be  planted 
the  following  spring.  The  weather  now  is  cool 
and  bracing,  and  favorable  for  the  team,  and 
there  is  generally  leisure  for  doing  the  work. 
Also,  the  plowing  being  now  executed,  there  is 
more  time  left  in  spring  for  other  necessary  op- 
erations. 

Late  fall  plowing  generally  disposes  of  the  cut 
worm,  and  the  common  ^rub  worm,  and  also  of 
their  eggs,  leaving,  in  this  respect,  a  clean  field 
for  the  next  year's  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes.  I 
have  found,  by  repeated  experience,  that  it  is 
unsafe  for  me  to  plant  com  on  green-sward 
plowed  in  spring.  Either  the  cut  worm  or  the 
grub,  and  sometimes  both,  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
damage  the  crop,  in  two  out  of  three  cases.  But 
by  late  fall  plowing  they  are  cleared  out  of  the 
land,  and  very  few,  if  any,  hills  of  com  are  found 
missing  the  following  season.  My  team  is  now 
breaking  up  a  piece  of  green  sward  nine  to  ten 
inches  deep,  that  has  been  much  infested  with 
p^bs  this  season,  so  that  in  some  places  the  grass 
IS  completely  killed  out.  Quantities  of  the  grubs 
are  turned  up  to  the  surface  in  plowing,  and 
often  one  may  take  up  a  kandful  of  minute  eggs, 
in  a  place,  in  the  upturned  furrows.  Now  this 
late  and  deep  plowing  quite  disturbs  the  winter 
arrangements  of  the  worms.  If  the  land-  had 
been  left  unplowed,  and  covered  with  the  grass 
sward,  and,  perhaps,  through  the  winter,  covered 
with  snow,  it  would  not  have  frozen  very  deep — 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  to  six  inches  deep, 
and  that  not  permanently  for  the  winter.  But 
being  plowed,  the  land  will  freeze  solid,  in  one 
cold  nisht,  as  deep  as  the  furrows,  certainly,  and 
probably  before  mid- winter  it  will  be  frozen  from 
one  to  two  feet  deep,  remaining  so  till  spring. 

By  turning  the  sod  over  in  November,  nothing 
green  starts  up,  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  immedi- 
ately following,  mostly  kill  the  grass  roots,  so  that 
the  labor  of  pmnting  and  weeding  the  succeeding 
crop  is  less  than  after  spring  plowing.  The  frost 
also  so  divides  and  crumbles  tne  plowed  land  that 
on  harrowing  in  the  spring  the  soil  is  easily  re- 
duced to  a  fine  deep  tuth. 

In  breaking  up  grass  land  in  the  fall,  it  is  well 
to  plow  deep — from  ei^ht  to  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land — so  that 
when  the  manure  is  spread  in  spring,  there  may 
be  enough  loose  earth  on  top,  m  which  to  bury 
the  manure  well,  without  disturbing  the  sod  un- 
derneath. If  the  manure  is  unfermented,  it  may, 
by  using  a  light  plow,  be  covered  from  three  to 
five  inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 


fall  plowing.  This  suits  me  better  than  it  would 
to  bury  the  manure  down  deep,  under  the  sod, 
where  it  lies  too  inactive  and  powerless  for  the 
crop  of  com.  If  the  manure  to  be  applied  is  fine 
compost,  then  it  can  be  worked  into  the  land  suf* 
ficiently  with  a  harrow  or  an  ox  cultivator. 

The  action  of  frost,  snow,  sun  and  rain,  om 
the  upturned  subsoil,  is  highly  beneficial  to  it, 
and  improves  the  productive  power  of  the 
land. 

Land  that  has  been  planted  with  hoed  crops 
this  season,  and  is  te  be  sown  with  grain  and 
grass  seeds  next  spring,  may  be  plowed  this 
month,  provided  it  lies  tolerably  warm  and  dry, 
and  is  not  subject  to  overflow,  or  undue  wetness, 
during  winter  and  early  spring.  By  plowing  it 
now,  it  will  not  need  plowing  again,  out  will  be 
aU  ready  to  receive  the  ^rain  and  grass  seeds  at 
the  first  opening  of  spnng  work,  and  thus  the 
seeds  can  be  got  in  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  if  the  land  were  not  plowed  till  spring. 
This  will  most  likely  be  favorable  for  the  crop  of 
grain,  and  for  a  good  catch  of  ^ass.  If  the  land 
to  be  plowed  is  corn-stubble,  it  will  be  well  to 
harrow  it  first,  which  will  open  and  level  down 
the  corn  hills,  and  the  stuboie  will  be  the  better 
turned  under  in  plowing,  and  the  plowed  land 
have  a  smoother  surface  for  seeding.  The  com 
stubs,  Iving  beneath  the  furrow  through  the  win- 
ter, will  not  be  likely  to  com6  to  the  surface  to 
clog  the  harrow  at  seeding  time,  and  thus  the 
field  being  clean,  the  seeds  can  be  worked  in 
quite  evenly.  It  has  been  my  practice,  for  sev* 
eral  years  past,  to  plow  such  stubble  land  in  the 
fall,  and  thereby  considerable  convenience  has 
been  found  in  getting  the  spring  work  along  sea- 
sonably. F.  HOLBBOOK. 

Brattkboro\  Navtmber  2,  ISoS. 


BCrCClBSS  OI*  THB  STlBjUI  FIjOI^. 
Duriog  the  last  year,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  offered  a  premium  of  $6000  fbr  the 
best  Bteam  Flow,  capable  of  doing  the  work  well. 
We  gather  from  an  article  in  Emery*s  Journal  of 
Agriculture^  published  at  Chilbgo,that  it  was  ex- 
pected that  three  different  inventions  would  be 
exhibited  and  tested  at  the  State  Fair  at  Centra- 
lia  on  the  16th  of  September,  but  only  one  was 
on  the  ground.    That  was 

FAWKES'  LOCOMOTIV£  STEAM  PLOW, 

which  excited  great  interest  among  the  prairie 
fanners,  and  performed  well.  The  machine  and 
apparatus,  with  fuel  and  water,  weighes  only  about 
seven  tons,  and  by  the  use  of  a  drum  or  barrel- 
shaped  driver  for  propelling  the  locomotive,  the 
difilculty  of  miring  in  soft  soil,  and  slipping  on 
hard,  amooth  ground,  is  overcome.  The  steam 
plow  is  easily  managed,  and  is  described  as  a  cross 
between  a  locomotive  and  a  tender,  combining 
the  essential  elements  of  both,  mounted  on  two 
guiding  wheels  and  a  huge  roller.  The  prairie 
ground  on  which  it  waa  tried  was  baked  as  hard 
nearly  as  a  brick,  but  the  engine  turned  six  fur- 
rows side  by  side  in  the  most  workmanlike  man- 
ner.   The  excitement  of  the  crowd  was  beyond 
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Mntial,  and  th«ir  (houU  ind  wild  hiuiM  echoed 
fkr  over  the  prairie. 

This  plow  was  iavented  and  exhibited  bj  Mr. 
Fa  WEES,  who  resides  in  LmncMter,  Penn.,  and  i« 
the  8nt,  WB  believe,  erer  let  in  motion  in  this 
oonntrf.  On  the  broad  lands  of  the  prainM,  it 
must  prove,  if  entirely  lumetaful,  of  iaealcolable 
benefit. 


of  about  two  inches  at  the  bottom,  though,  of 
ooune,  the  foot  of  a  man  cannot  come  witbio  sic 
ight  inches  of  the  bottom,  in  which  case  the 
pipe*  are  laid  by  a  man  walking  on  the  surface  at 
the  edge  of  the  trench,  who  liiis  the  pipe,  pieoe 
bj  piece,  with  a  kind  of  hook  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  lava  them  carefully  in  the  treMn,  as 
shown  by  this  engraving. 


UVDXBDBAZmsa. 

In  exeouting  a  s^item  of  thorough  drainage,  as  | 
in  all  other  work,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
original  cost  a«  slight  as  potsihle,  ia  order  to  re* 
•lice  the  greatest  return  in  proportion  to  the 
outlay.  That  this  may  be  done,  it  i*  neeeaaary 
for  the  person  having  charge  of  the  work  to  be 
fsiBiliar  with  all  its  details,  both  the  scientific  and 

J  practical,  and  to  know  the  moit  effective  uie  of   I 
abor,  that  be  may  attain  the  desired  objeol  bv 
the  ihortest  and  simpleat  process.     Very  mueh 
work,  however,  must  be  done  where  the  servtoei 
of  auch  a  person  cannot  be  readily  obtained ; 
then  becomes  ueceMary  for  the  proprietor  to  t 
his  work  aa  economically  as  possible,  with  such 
knowledge  aa  can  be  obtained  from  those  more 
familiar  with  the  work.    To  ttich,  I  propose  to  t< 
make  a   few  suggestions  on   a   single   practical  d 
point,  which  may  be  nteful  to  them.  a 

The  only  object  for  which  trenches  are  cut  in  the  heavy  shading, 
nnderdraimng  is  that  the  pipe  may  be  placed  in  pipe-Isyer  are  shown  lying  o: 
it*  proper  position,  and  as  tae  amount  of  earth  If  the  work  is  done  by  a  common  spade,  the 
thrown  out  materially  affects  the  cost  of  the  width  of  opening  at  the  top  maybe  the  same  and 
work,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  no  morelthe  sides  can  be  carried  down  as  near  together 
euth  should  be  disturbed  than  is  necessary  to  as  the  width  of   spade  will    allow.    The  "Irish 


Th«  eroaa  section  of  the  land,  shown  in  front, 
represents  it  a*  having  had  the  advantage  of 
draining,  by  which  the  water-table  is  brought  to 
a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  as  shown  by 
jthe  heavy  shading.     An   "Irish    spade"    and  a. 


give  the  woikmen  room  for  a  free  use  of  their 
toola.  The  width  at  which  trenches  can  be  most 
economically  cut  U  much  less  than  is  generally 
■uppoied,  and  the  dimensions  that  are  given  be- 
low, though  they  may  seem  small,  are  the  result 
of  some  experience  and  may  be  relied  on,  except 
in  peculiar  circumstances.  The  aocompanyiog 
diagram  shows  the  lines  that  may  be  followed  in 
forming  the  cross  leclion  of  s  trench  from  two 
and  one-half  to  six  feet  derp,  and  to  adiuic  a 
pipe  from  one  to  eight  inches  inside  bore. 
The  full  linea  represent  the 
aidea  of  the  trench,  the  hori- 
lontal  dotted  linea  are  at  cer- 
tain distances  from  the  bot- 
tom, aa  represented  by  the 
.,,  ■  figure*  oppoaite  each  at  the 
'■i'/  ■  aide.  The  figures  above  each 
represent  the  width  of  open- 
ing at  the  surface  for  a  trench 
of  that  depth,  the  widths  are 
given  in  feet  and  hundredths, 
to  reduce  the  decfmat  to  inch- 
ea,  divide  by  eight,  the  result 
will  be  inches  nearly.  The 
ertical  dotted  lines  show  what  earth  must 
moved  in  order  to  increase  the  width  at  bottom 
Xo  receive  the  larger  siies.  Suppose  a  trench  is 
to  bedugfour  and  one-half  fact  deca,  the  numbvr 
oppoaite  44  is  1.42  or  one  foot  five  mehea,  which 
is  the  width  of  opening  at  aurfaee. 

If  tlie  trench  is  to  be  three  feet  deep  it  need  be 
opened  only  one  foot  wide  at  the  top,  and  with 
proper  tooli,  it  can  be  canied  down  to  a  width 


spade"  has  been  used  by  Judge  French  in  opco- 
ing  trenches  on  bis  grounds  in  Exeter,  during- 
the  past  season,  and  with  very  satisfactory  ttr. 
aults.  This  tool  being  owned  bv  many  persona 
n  this  virinity,  who  may  undertake  such  work,l 
luggest  that  it  will  be  well  to  use  it  in  preferenee- 
o  the  common  spade. 

As  it  is  not  necessan  to  the  convenience  of 
the  workmen  that  the  side*  ef  the  trench  be  car- 
ried down  any  nearer  vertical  than  is  represent- 
'n  the  engraving,  they  may  be  opened  and 
ed  down  m  the  same  manner,  for  each  sii« 
of  the  pipe,  until  the  sides  have  approached  ao 
near,  that  a  pipe  of  the  S'le  requireJ  can  be  j^at 
passed  between  them ;  the  cut  may  then  be  car- 
ried down  vertically  to  the  depth  required.  Thia 
allow*  much  earth  to  remain  which  would  be 
thrown  out  if  the  side*  were  cut  straight  down, 
from  the  width  opened  at  the  top  to  the  width  at 
bottom.  A  akilful  workman  will  dig  thetrenchea 
with  ease  in  this  way,  after  some  practice,  though 
it  may  be  a  little  troublesome  at  first.  I  am  now 
having  trenches  dug  in  which  the  opening  st  the 
surface  is  even  less  in  width,  for  the  required 
depth,  than  ia  here  given. 

The  labor  of  one  man  in  a  day  o{  ten  houra 

iries  very  much  under  different  rircumstanoe*. 

1.  In  hard,  gravelly  and  clay  soils,  where  pick- 

Sis  constantly  neceMary,  a  man  will  throw  o«t 
y  from  three  to  five  cubic  yards  in  a  day. 
3.  In  ofdiaary  clay  and  gravel,  with  an  oe«»> 
sional  use  of  the  pick,  he  Will  threw  oat  about 
n  cubic  yards  in  a  day. 
3.  In  loose  earth,  without  picking,  or  in  *1mv> 
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el  ling  after  the  picking  of  another,  as  in  railroad 
excavations,  a  man  throws  out  fifteen  to  eighteen 
cubic  yards  a  day. 

In  tne  first  case,  a  Tard,  or  twenty-seven  cubic 
feet,  will  be  removea  for  twenty-five  cents,  by  a 
man  who  works  a  day,  of  ten  hours,  for  one  dol- 
lar. 

In  the  second  case  the  removal  of  a  yard  will 
cost  ten  cents.  This  will  be  the  basis  of  our  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  cutting  trenches,  from  the 
fact  that  most  soils  which  need  draining  may  be 
classed  under  this  head. 

In  the  third  case,  one  yard  will  be  removed  for 
about  six  and  one-fourth  cents.  The  solid  con- 
tents of  earth  removed  from  a  trench  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  of  sufficient  width  at  bottom  to 
admit  the  smallest  sized  pipe,  and  of  the  depth  as 
shown,  is  as  follows — 

Depth.             CMC  FeeL       CtOne  rardt.  Con. 

2|Ret 127.6 4.72 $0,47. 

S4    M 227.5 849 0,84. 

4     « 288 10.87 1.07. 

4^       '*     .....  ...a.  ..OOO.O.  .•••...••  .13.17.  .*••  ...a  •■  •••1}32. 

V  t  •  .  a  .  a..  .  .  ..40V.     .  «  .  .  .  •  a  .  .  .  «  £0Af9.  a  a  •  a  ...  .  .  a  a  a.lfOV. 

Ah      *'     a  .  .•«....  •a.OLl.S..  •  aa  .....  .18.94.  a.a.aaa. .a  a.*l,0O. 

«     <«  800 22.22 2,22. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  tools,  trim- 
ming, and  superintendence. 

The  quantity  removed  by  increasing  the  width 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  so  that  it  may  admit 
pipes  of  the  larger  sizes,  is  very  slight,  being 
only  one  and  one-fifth  cubic  feet  in  one  hundred 
feet  length,  on  increasing  the  width  to  three 
inches  at  the  bottom.  Quantity  removed  by  in- 
•creasing  the  width  to  four  inches  is  four  and 
four-fifths  cubic  feet ;  to  five  inches  ten  and  four- 
fifihs  feet ;  to  six  inches,  twenty  and  two-fifths 
feet ;  to  eight  inches,  forty-five  reet ;  and  to  ten 
inches  seventy-nine  and  one-fifth  feet. 

The  increased  cost  being  for  the  three  inch 
width  one-half  cent ;  for  four  inch,  two  cents ; 
for  five  inch,  four  cents ;  for  six  inch,  eight  cents ; 
for  eight  inch,  seventeen  cents ;  and  for  ten  inch, 
twenty-nine  cents. 

.  The  amount  of  earth  removed  by  widening  the 
trench  for  a  larger  pipe  is  the  same  in  every 
<»se,  without  regard  to  the  depth.  Take  an  ex- 
ample :  a  trench  is  to  be  dug  four  feet  deep  for  a 
one  inch  pipe,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  $1,07 
for  one  hundred  feet,  and  a  trench  of  the  same 
depth  for  an  eight  inch  pipe  will  cost  $1,36.  If 
the  trench  is  to  be  six  feet  deep  for  a  small  pipe, 
the  cost  will  be  $2,22,  and  for  the  large  pipe, 
$2f6l ;  the  increased  cost  in  each  case  being  29 
•cents.  A  pipe  with  an  eight  inch  bore  requires 
4  trench  ten  inches  wide  at  bottom. 

Judge  French,  of  Exeter,  whose  work  is  done 
in  a  systematic  and  very  skilful  manner,  had  a 
trench  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  four 
feet  deep,  with  a  width  at  top  of  twenty  inches 
And  at  the  bottom  of  four  incnes,  cut  in  one  day, 
by  two  men,  at  a  eost  of  two  dollars ;  by  the  ba- 
sis used  in  our  estimates,  it  would  cost  tnree  dol- 
lars and  forty-one  cents,  but  the  digging  was 
43uite  easy  on  his  land,  the  soil  coming  under  the 
tnird  case  cited  above,  and  would  by  that  basis 
•cost  two  dollars  and  thirteen  cents,  the  estimate 
being  thirteen  cents  more  than  the  actual  cost 
on  the  entire  length,  or  \e%%  than  one  eent  a  rod. 

These  estimates  call  for  no  more  work  than 
smy  man  with  ordinary  skill  in  handling^ the 


spade  should  do,  though  few  trenches,  probaUjry 
are  so  economically  cut,  except  under  tne  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  superintendent,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  work*       J.  Herbert  Shedd. 


F\»r  the  New  EngUtmi  Panmer* 
▲BOtrr  MA.NI7BX8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper,  and  find  very  many  things  worth  practis- 
ing. But  I  find  that  some  things  do  not  turn  out 
as  I  expected.  I  built  a  barn  some  three  years 
since,  forty  by  forty-eight  feet,  with  cellar  under 
the  whole,  but  did  not  get  the  dirt  all  out  the 
first  year  or  two,  so  I  earted  out  what  manure  I 
made  in  the  summer,  (as  I  put  up  my  cattle  every 
ni^ht  to  make  more  manure,)  and  have  found  that 
this  manure  caused  the  oom  to  start  much  quick- 
er than  that  which  1  take  out  in  the  spring,  when 
hogs  have  been  on  it  all  winter,  and  it  had  been 
overhauled  two  or  three  times  besides.  It  shows 
the  difference  even  in  the  second  year*  Why  is 
this  P  Does  the  action  of  the  frost  help  to  make 
the  manure  better  P  I  carted  out  the  manure  at 
first  for  lack  of  room,  and  felt  very  sorry  that  I 
was  obliged  thus  to  do.  But  it  proved  «  good 
operation. 

Now  that  I  do  not  need  the  room,  shall  I  con- 
tinue to  cast  out  the  manure,  is  a  question  with 
me,  not  being  willing  to  believe,  hardly,  what  I 
know  to  be  true.  It  seems  as  though  it  were 
self-evident  that  manure  kept  out  of  the  storms, 
wind  and  sun,  six  months  longer,  must  be  bet- 
ter— but  crops  show  otherwise. 

My  hogs  are  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  too  lasy  to 
work,  and  do  not  root  up  the  manure  much,  but 
run  over  it  till  it  is  as  hard  as  it  well  can  be.  I 
don't  know  but  that  is  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
so  good  as  that  out  in  the  free  sunshine. 

Alyan  Ward. 

Ashburnham^  Mas8»f  1858. 

Remarks. — There  are  so  many  varying  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  use  of  manures,  that  it 
is  often  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  one 
special  reason  how  a  certain  effect  is  caused.  We 
believe  a  g^eat  loss  is  sustained  by  the  farmer  in 
consequence  of  using  his  manures  in  a  too  crude 
or  unripe  state ;  they  are  applied  to  the  soil  di- 
rectly from  the  barn  cellar,  or  from  the  heaps 
under  the  windows,  mingled  with  coarse  herbage, 
and  in  many  cases  imperfectly  covered  or  min- 
gled with  the  soil.  But  when  well  covered,  the 
wet  masses  adhere  to  each  other  so  that  the  ma- 
nure cannot  be  minutely  mingled  with  the  soil, 
ready  to  be  moistened  by  rains,  and  rendered 
solvent  by  chemical  action,  and  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  plant. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  difference  between 
the  action  of  the  manures  hauled  out  in  the  au- 
tumn and  that  hauled  out  in  the  spring  may  be 
imputed  to  the  greater  meUowness  and  fineness 
of  the  former,  making  it  more  suitable  to  fUmish 
food  at  once  for  the  springing  plant  The  act  of 
shovelling  it  into  the  cart,  tipping  it  up,  and 
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throwing  it  into  a  compact  heap  mingles  and 
pulvemes  it»  and  greatly  asBists  in  preparing  it 
for  uae. 

Manure  carried  out  in  this  way,  after  the 
weather  becomes  so  cool  as  to  freese  the  surface 
of  the  heap,  will  not  shrink  so  much  by  evapora- 
tion as  to  amount  to  any  considerable  loss,  while 
the  inside  of  the  heap  is  probably  undergoing  a 
gisntle  fermentation,  which  is  highly  useful  to  it. 


Ptr  the  New  BngUMttd  Fkrmer, 


BSX  HrVBB^BBFI.T  TO  *' J.  B.  O." 

Mr.  Editor  :— Controversy  of  any  kind  I  very 
much  dislike ;  it  seldom  amounts  to  much,  and 
usnallv  the  great  point  at  issue  is  lost  sic^ht  of 
and  the  contest  ends  more  in  personal  ui  will 
than  the  advancement  of  truth,  or  the  correction 
of  error.  But  for  the  style  in  which  <*J.  B.  C." 
disposes  of  an  article  of  mine  published  in  the 
N€vo  England  Farmer^  some  time  ago,  my  ''self- 
esteem"  would  not  allow  me  to  notice  his  article 
of  October  2.  During  the  past  two  years,  I  have 
written  quite  a  number  ti  articles  for  the  New 
Englaind  Farmer^  on  bee  culture,  that  is,  as  Nor- 
folk understands  and  practices  it  I  might  as 
well  say,  to  begin  with,  that  my  "self-esteem"  is 
large  on  this  subject,  and  "common  prudence" 
has  not  as  yet,  "J.  B.  C.'s"  article  notwithstand- 
ing, kept  me  from  urgine  farmers  and  mechanics, 
indeed  all,  both  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
all  who  have  a  rod  of  spare  land,  and  strength 
enough  to  handle  a  Union  Bee-hive,  saving  noth- 
ing about  the  unweildly  hive  called  the  Movea- 
ble Comb  Bee-hive,  to  engage  in  this  interesting 
branch  of  farm  economy.  I  believe  it  not  only 
profitable  in  the  long  run,  but  aside  from  the 
profits,  especially  interesting  as  a  branch  of  nat- 
ural history  everyway  calculated  to  instruct  the 
mind  and  elevate  the  soul  from  "nature  up  to 
nature's  God,"  and  to  teach  man  wisdom,  indus- 
try and  forethought.  Norfolk's  self-esteem  is  so 
large  that  he  believes  he  understands  this  sub- 
ject as  well  as  some  who  have  published  books 
relating  to  the  "Hive  and  Honey  bee,"  or  who 
have  made  the  U.  S.  Patent  laws  on  bee  hives  a 
subject  of  investigation,  and  if  "J.  B.  C."  has 
been  a  careful  reader  of  his  articles,  and  has  ex- 
ercised "common  prudence,"  he  has  found  that 
Norfolk  gives  only  his  own  views,  and  his  "self- 
esteem"  leads  him  to  believe  that  what  he  has 
written  will  bear  examination,  and  has  tnWh  for 
its  fbundation.  If  "Wyoming"  will  visit  King  Oak 
Hill,  Norfolk  stands  ready  to  prove  the  truth  of 
all  he  nuy  have  stud  on  bee-cmture,  or  hives. 

It  seems  from  "J.  B.  C'.s"  article,  that  he  is  in- 
terested in  the  Langstroth  hive.  I  infer  this,  at 
least,  from  his  manner  of  writing,  and  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  patent,  and 
the  contest  between  Clarke  and  Langstroth  re- 
garding the  same.  I  confess  that  I  know  nothing 
about  either  in  this  respect.  I  gave  my  opinion 
of  the  two,  based  on  my  own  experience,  and 
that  of  others,  and  it  seems  to  me  tnat  the  "self- 
esteem"  of  "J.  B.  C."  carried  him  away  in  writing 
his  laudatory  article  in  fWvor  of  Mr.  Langstroth 
and  his  hive,  which  a  little  more  "common  pru- 
dence" would  have  prevented  him  from  doing. 
Norfolk,  in  his  own  personal  experience,  does 


not  believe  "that  the  hive  recommended  by  the 
most  scientific  apiarian  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic" is  the  best,  nor  does  he  admit  the  assertion 
of  "J.  B.  C."  to  this  effect  to  be  true.  "Self-es- 
teem" and  experience  prevent  this,  and  reading 
with  practical  use  disprove  it.  I  have  stated  that 
I  am  m  no  way  interested  in  any  "patent"  hive 
whatever.  I  am  not-— on  the  contrary,  I  have 
but  little  faith  in  any  hive  with  "patent"  attached 
to  it ;  it  smells  of  humbug,  and  in  the  article  to 
which  "J.  B.  C."  has  taken  umbrage,  I  gave  m^ 
preference  to  Clarke's  hive,  and  I  stated  that,  'if 
as  is  stated,  Mr.  Langstroth,"  &c.  This  was,  and 
is  now  my  opinion,  which  I  stand  ready  to  prove. 
I  will  say  that  my  authority  for  this  language  is 

Mr.  C ,  who,  I  am  free  to  say,  is  interests  in 

the  Union  Bee-hive,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  "J.  B.  C."  for  the  Langstroth,  as  I  under- 
stand his  language  in  his  article  of  October  2.  If 
"J.  B.  C."  had  read  the  work  of  Huber,  "common 
prudence,"  one  would  have  thought,  should  have 
prevented  him  from  saying  the  tri-angular  comb 
guide  was  invented  in  England,  or  described  by 
him,  as  used  by  Clarke  in  his  Union  hive.  Hu- 
ber describes  quite  a  different  a&ir.  "It  is  not 
my  purpose  in  this  article  to  analyse  the  Lang- 
stroth hive,  or  exhibit  wherein  it  is  inferior  to 
the  Union,  or  to  point  out"  the  many  good  points 
which  the  Union  hive  combines  in  practical  bee- 
culture.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  has  received  the  "en- 
comiums of  Norfolk,"  and  he  ought,  and  thinks 
he  has,  put  it  to  the  test,  and  is  "qualified"  to 
recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  the  JSew  England 
Farmer,  I  express  this  opinion  with  the  more 
confidence,  as  I  have  now  m  my  apiary  five  dif- 
ferent patents  and  seven  different  kinds  of  bee- 
hives. I  am  "familiar"  with  most  of  the  patent 
bee-hives  used  in  this  section  of  countiy,  and 
while  I  thus  express  myself,  I  believe  Mr.  Quin- 
by  describes  as  good  a  hive  as  any  one  need  have 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  I  confess  it  was  with 
much  surprise!'  learned  from  "J.  B.C."  that  he 
has  abandoned  his  own  superior  hives,  and  which 
he  so  strongly  recommends  in  his  excellent  work 
on  bees.  Most  of  his  instructions  are  to  the  point, 
and  every  chapter  Sears  the  marks  of  practical  ex- 
perience. My  doubts  were  so  strong  as  to  the 
statement  of  "J.  B.  C."  being  a  fact,  that  some  two 
weeks  or  more  since  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Quinby  to  as* 
certain  his  position  in  this  matter ;  as  vet  I  have 
received  no  reply  to  my  inquiry,  therefore  I  will 
admit  the  statement  of  "J.  B.  C".  as  true.  Granting 
then  that  Mr.  Quinby  is  so  much  in  love  with  the 
Langstroth  hive  as  to  use  it  in  preference  to  his 
own,  or  an^  other,  this  only  proves  what  every 
one's  experience  teaches,  that  the  "parson  often 
preaches  what  he  does  not  practice."  His  instruc- 
tions are  not  for  himself,  but  for  others.  I  can 
only  say  to  the  readers  of  the  Nem  England  Far- 
mer  that  such  advice  as  I  have  from  time  to  time 
given  them  on  "hives  and  bee-culture,"  has  been 
put  to  a  practical  test,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  test.  So  I  would  advise,  nothin^^  more — 
nothing  less ;  and  when  a  thing  is  a  failure  with 
me,  or  in  my  hands,  I  so  enter  it  on  the  record, 
and  instruct  accordingly. 

Item, — ^In  this  town  and  vicinity  bees  have 
done  poorly  this  season.  They  swarmed  well,  as 
a  general  thing,  but  have  nade  little  or  no  sur- 
plus honey.  Rev.  Mr.  Rockwood,  of  North  Wey- 
mouth, I  am  told,  out  of  nine  stocks  in  the  spring 
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has  had  but  one,  at  most  two  swarms,  come  ofL 

He  uses  the  Langstroth  hive.    I  infer,  therefore, 

that  a  wet,  cold  season  is  a  poor  one  for  honey. 

King  OakEiU,  Oct.,  1858.  Norfolk. 


Remarks. — ^We  have  only  to  say  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  that  we  hate  quarrels  most  cordially, 
and  advise  all  our  correspondents  not  to  be  too 
sensitive  when  their  positions  are  attacked,  and 
that  we  believe  there  is  not  a  purer,  more  noble- 
minded  man  in  New  England  than  Mr.  Langs- 
troth,  and  no  other  man  who  has  given  the  sub- 
ject of  Bee-culture  so  much  thought  and  investi- 
gation, and  brought  to  bear  upon  it  so  much  va- 
ried and  sound  learning. 


XS,  8.  AOBIOiriiTCTBAX.  800IBTT. 

,  Letter  flrom  our  own  Correipondeot.] 

Richmond,  Va,,  Oct,  T^th, 

Obnts.  :  ^Prompted  4)y  curiosity  and  love  of 
agriculture,  and  being  desirous  of  seeing  this 
part  of  our  beloved  country,  noting  its  agricultu- 
ral resources,  examining  its  products,  both  veg- 
etable and  animal,  and  observing  its  people,  and 
more  especially  its  farmers,  I  made  tne  celebra- 
tion of  the  sizUi  anniversary  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Society  in  this  place,  an  occasion  for 
coming  hither.  In  doing  so,  I  feel  amply  repaid 
for  the  time  and  the  money,  I  will  not  say  spent, 
but  invested ;  for  the  money  or  time  which  one 
employs,  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  useful 
knowledge,  becomes,  as  it  were,  stock,  whose  div- 
idends are  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  in- 
ventor and  the  investment.  Some  are  only  sat- 
isfied as  they  see  their  bank  stocks  or  other  sim- 
ilar investments  multiplying,  being  careful  to  in- 
vest little  in  books,  papers,  or  other  means  for 
storing  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  which, 
if  rightly  employed,  gives  power  over  both  mat- 
ter and  mind.  There  are  others  who  look  upon 
money  as  a  means  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge — a  nobler  purpose  than 
hoarding. 

Having  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation concerning  what  relates  to  agriculture, 
*  horticulture,  stock  breeding,  implement  making, 
&c.,  in  this  southern  region,  I  propose  to  furnisn 
your  numerous  and  intelligent  readers  some  ac- 
count of  what  I  have  seen,  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  my  own  reflections  thereon. 

Nearly  all  who  visit  the  South,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  natural  resources  for  wealth, 
like  those  of  the  West,  are  in  the  soil,  conse- 
quently the  business  of  the  people  is  the  tillage 
of  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  wheat, 
maize,  tobacco,  cotton  and  the  sugar  cane,  to- 
gether with  stock  breeding,  as  a  lucrative  branch 
of  farming.  The  breeding  of  horses  and  mules 
is  a  productive  source  of  income  by  those  who 
understand  it.  So  of  cattle,  sneep  and  swine — 
for  wool-growing  is  becoming  quite  a  profitable 
business  in  the  "Old  Dominion,"  as*  I  was  in- 
formed by  experienced  farmers. 

But  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  and  what 
more  immediately  concerns  your  readers,  is,  to 
hear  some  account  of  the  National  Fair  by  one 


who  was  there.  In  doing  this  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give  an  impartial  narrative  thereof. 

The  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  near  the 
city,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  There 
having  been  little  rain  here  for  four  months,  it  is 
dry  and  very  dusty.  Crops  here  have  suflered 
from  the  drought  very  much,  and  therefore  the 
display  of  vegetables  is  not  as  good  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.  As  for  fruits,  there  are 
none  scarcely— they  having  been  destroyed  by 
late  frosts.  The  South  will  almost  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  North  for  apples,  which  will  serve 
to  keep  the  prices  up,  though  the  crop  be  a  fair 
average  at  tne  North. 

The  show  of  stock  was  not  large,  as  to  num- 
bers, but  good,  aye,  superior  in  some  classes,  as 
to  quality.  This  will  apply  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness to  the  Shorthorns,  Devons  and  Jerseys. 
The  Ayrshires,  Herefords  and  natives  were  not 
very  well  represented.  There  were^  some  verv 
superior  grades  of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  whica 
had  been  bred  back  until  they  were  15-16  Dur- 
ham. Of  these  were  steers  and  oxen  of  extraor- 
dinary sise,  symmetry  and  beauty,  thus  seeming 
to  confirm  the  notion,  that  no  other  cattle  ma- 
ture so  soon  as  the  Shorthorns  and  their  grades. 

The  Devon  herd,  exhibited  by  a  Maryland  far- 
mer, was  very  fine.  The  enterprising  husband- 
man, Capt.  Strandling,  like  S.  C.  Ludington,  of 
Western  Virginia,  the  exhibitor  of  Durhams,  had 
occasion  to  feel  proud  of  the  skill  in  cattle- 
breeding,  which  his  Devons  demonstrated.  Capt. 
S.  had  one  cow,  "Matilda,"  which  was  the  best 
cow  of  that  race  I  have  ever  seen,  and  though 
she  did  not  receive  the  first  premium,  to  which 
she  was  so  richly  entitled,  she  was  crowned  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers,  by  the  ladies,  on  leaving  the 
grounds,  as  indicative  of  their  estimation  of  her 
excellence. 

The  Jerseys  were  the  next  best  lot.  They  did 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  farmers  genercdly. 
A  Kentucky  fisrmer  called  them  "scrubs*'  in  ap- 
pearance. It  is  true  they  would  thus  impress  a 
western  breeder  of  Durhams. 

Ayrshires  and  Herefords  not  well  represented, 
and  those  on  the  ground  were  not  such  as  to  im- 
press those  unacquainted  with  these  varieties, 
very  favorably. 

Natives  but  few  and  not  superior. 

Sheep,  swine,  poultry  and  horses  all  very  well 
represented,  except  the  swine.  Viatob. 


▲  FABMBB'8  IJ.BBAB7. 

Dr.  Johnson  being  once  asked  whom  he  deemed 
the  most  miserable,  replied,  "The  man  who  can- 
not entertain  himself  with  a  book  on  a  rainy  day." 
Were  the  question  put,  What  farmers  are  likely 
to  make  the  most  rapid  progress  and  improve- 
ment in  husbandry  P  the  answer  would  be,  other 
things  being  equal,  those  who  read  most  on  the 
subject  of  their  vocation.  A  man  who  reads  lit- 
tle, no  matter  what  his  vocation  is,  will  be  likely 
to  think  little,  and  act  chiefly  with  reference  to 
tradition  received  from  former  generations,  or 
else  in  imitation  of  what  is  going  on  about  him. 
There  is  ^Iwavs  hope  of  a  man  who  loves  reading, 
study  and  reflection.  Not  all  who  buy  books  lib- 
erally and  patronize  the  press  generouslv,  are 
readers.  Tnere  is  a  class  of  fancy  book  buyers 
who  purchase  freely  and  expensiyely,  but  who 
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read  little  and  profit  nothing  from  the  storee  of 
knowledge  treasured  up  in  their  libraries*  Fine 
oollections  of  books  nicely  arranged  on  shelves 
may  beget  desires  of  oovetousness,  but  can  im- 
part liule  or  nothing,  only  as  they  are  read, 
studied,  and  referred  to. 

Every  farmer,  whether  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
unlearned,  should  have  a  collection  of  books  on 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  several  sub- 
jects more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
objects  of  his  special  pursuit  A  few  good  books 
costing  but  little,  should  make  the  beginning  of 
the  farmer's  library. 


J^br^^  New  JBnlumf 
WXLIiIB'B  PATAKT  STUMP  VUUJLR. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to  be  done 
in  this  country,  and  comparatively  few  hands  to 
do  it.  He  is  a  public  benefactor,  who  invents  a 
new  mode  by  which  science  may  be  substituted 
for  human  muscles,  in  the  fulfilment  of  man's 
mission  to  make  the  earth  fruitful  and  beautiful. 

We  fight  a  hard  battle  with  hands  and  small 
tools,  alone,  against  the  great  forest  trees.  We 
easily  enough  cut  away  the  top  for  timber  and 
fuel,  but  the  ugly  stump  remains,  and  we  are  too 
fisst  a  people  to  sit  down  quietly  and  wait  the 
process  of  ''a  mild  decay"  to  destroy  it,  and  too 
economical  to  dig  It  out  by  hand,  and  too  neat 
in  our  notions  of  good  husbandry  to  think  of 
tilling  among  such  obstacles. 

Willis's  machine  solves  our  difficulties.  It  pulls 
out  the  stumps  by  main  force,  asking  no  fiivors, 
if  you  will  only  find  a  place  where  to  fasten  a 
chain  to  a  root  strong  enough  to  hold.  The  ex- 
hibition by  the  inventor,  at  Exeter,  last  Friday, 
was  witnessed  with  universal  satisfaction  by  a 
large  number  of  persons.  Some  twenty-five 
large  stumps  were  extracted  in  a  few  hours,  some 
of  them  yellow  pines,  recently  cut,  and  some 
white  pines,  whose  wide  spreading  roots  brought 
up  with  them  tons  of  clay  from  their  beds.  The 
power  of  the  machine  seems  almost  without  limit, 
by  shortening  the  short  arm  of  the  lever.  A  sin- 
gle yoke  of  oxen,  in  five  minutes'  time,  easily 
uprooted  the  largest  trees  upon  our  lot.  Four 
men,  in  one  instance,  with  no  help  of  cattle  or 
other  power,  turned  out  a  stamp  which  four  yoke 
of  oxen  could  not,  without  machinery,  have  start- 
ed from  its  bed. 

One  solitary  pine,  which  stood  alone,  was  left 
for  a  last  victim.  Its  wide-spreading  top  tow- 
ered at  least  sixty  feet  in  the  air,  and  its  trunk 
was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  A 
chain  was  attached  to  it  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  oxen  were  put  moderately  to 
their  work.  With  a  steady,  irresistible  power, 
the  tall  tree  was  drawn  from  Its  erect  position. 
The  ground  for  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
about  it  began  to  rise  and  heave  as  with  an  earth- 


grasp,  till  slowly  upturning  its  huge  roots  to  view, 
down  sank  Hhe  evergreen  pine"  to  rise  no  more. 

It  is  fearftd,  almost,  to  witness  the  exercise  of 
such  power,  but  pleasing  to  see  it  subjected  so 
perfectly  to  man's  power  for  good. 

The  day  following  the  exhibition  was  rainy,  but 
the  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  saw,  per- 
haps, as  many  spectators  on  the  field  of  opera- 
tions, as  would  have  filled  a  church,  wondering 
at  the  sudden  upturning  of  those  old  fogy  stumps, 
in  this  radical  manner. 

Our  farm  has  somehow  grown  very  attractive 
within  these  few  days.  The  ladies,  even,  or  per- 
haps the  fairies,  have  left  in  the  moist,  soft  soil, 
their  delicate  footprints,  and  we  know,  at  least, 
of  one  fair  daughter  of  an  eminent  farmer  of  the 
Oreen  Mountain  State,  whose  bright  eyes  beamed 
brighter  in  admiration  of  the  work  of  this  new 
civilizer. 

And  so  we  wish  Mr.  Willis  all  success  with 
his  invention.  In  moving  stones  or  buildings, 
in  propelling  a  ditching  machine,  which  somebody 
must  invent  very  soon,  for  underdraining,  in  any 
work  where  immense  power  at  low  speed  is  re- 
quired, this  is,  of  all  others,  the  machine. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  Willis,  which  will  give  all  need- 
ed information  on  the  subject. 

ExettTf  N,  E.f  Nov.  1.  H.  F.  French. 


For  the  New  Bnglcmd  Fanner. 
MANUFAOTUBB  OT  BBBAD. 

If  there  is  any  foundation  in  truth  and  nature 
for  the  standard  phrase, ''Bread  the  staff  of  life," 
surely  a  little  discussion,  will  be  profitable  now 
and  then,  on  customs  which  seem  to  have  in 
most  instances  become  nearly  or  quite  stereo- 
typed. Hence  I  was  glad  to  see,  in  a  late  num- 
l)er  of  the  Farmer^  a  receipt  or  two  for  manufac- 
turing "brown  bread."  On  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  Hove  to  see  the  smallest  symptom  of 
progress. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  kinds 
of  receipts  for  bread-making  which  involve  the 
necuaiiy  of  fermentation  or  raising ;  still,  if  Uiis 
stupid  custom  must  be  continued,  I  wish  to  have 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  best,  that  is,  the 
least  objectionable  manner. 

But  what  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  com- 
munity like  our  own  can  see  no  beautv  in  sim- 
plicity ?  Why  is  it  that  almost  everybody  revolts 
at  the  idea  of  making  bread  for  the  table  by  merely 
putting  together  the  meal  and  water  and  bidiing 
It?  Why  IS  it  that  William  Hunt's  litde  book, 
entitled  "Good  Bread — How  to  make  it  light 
without  yeast  or  powder,"  is  so  little  admir^  ? 
Why,  sir,  if  I  don't  mistake,  this  little  book, 
which  only  costs  ten  cents  and  a  postase  stamp 
of  one  cent,  and  which  in  any  sensible  house- 
keeper's hands  is  richly  worth  ten  dollars,  though 
it  has  been  published  several  months,  has  scarcely 


sold,  as  yet,  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  cop- 
quake.     The  remorseless  giant  tightened  hisi^^«     ^n®  hundred  thousand  of  it,  to  say  the 
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least,  ought  to  have  been  circulated  long  before 
this  time. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  Mr. 
Hunt,  a  plain  and  almost  unlearned  man,  has 
been  slowly  working  out  the  problem.  How  to 
have  good  bread  without  fertnentation,  science, 
unknown  to  him,  has  been  accomplishing  the 
same  thing  the  other  side  of  the  water.  For  we 
learn  from  the  Illustrated  Inventor,  that  Dr. 
DanglishfOf  Great  Malvern,  in.  England,  has  pa- 
tented an  improvement  on  the  preparation  of 
dough,  from  which  is  manufacturea  an  absolutely 
pure  bread,  which,  without  fermentation,  is  so 
sweet  and  tender  as  to  surprise  everybody  who 
has  tasted  it.  The  advantages  which  Dr.  Dang- 
lish  claims,  in  its  behalf,  are  the  following : 

"1.  There  is  a  saving  of  the  whole  of  the  waste 
caused  by  fermentation,  which  averages  fully  ten 
per  cent.  Thus  ten  per  cent,  more  bread  is  made 
out  of  a  sack  of  flour,  than  by  the  old  process. 

"2.  The  process,  instead  of  occupving  eight  to 
ten  hours  (in  raising,  moulding,  baking,  &c,)  is 
completed  in  half  an  hour. 

'  "3.  The  cost  of  machinery  and  gas  is  less  than 
that  of  the  yeast  used  in  the  old  process. 

**4,  The  dough  requires  scarcely  any  handling 
to  form  it  into  loaves. 

*^5,  The  bread  is  absolutely  pure.  It  is  simply 
flour,  water  and  salt 

'<6.  Finally,  should  the  whole  of  the  bread  in 
the  kingdom  be  thus  made,  a  saving  would  be  ef- 
fected of  an  amount  equal  to  our  (the  British) 
entire  importation  of  foreign  wheat.'' 

We  do  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  this  subject 
will  attract  public  attention  both  here  and  in 
England ;  especially,  as  it  can  be  no  longer  plead- 
ed that  it  has  been  agitated  by  none  but  the  un- 
scientific and  unskilful.  If  there  be  a  discovery 
based  on  the  principles  of  sound  science,  both 
chemical  and  physiological,  it  is  this,  which  teach- 
es us  how  to  make  good,  light,  sweet  and  perfect 
bread  of  simple  meal  and  water. 

Aubumdale,  Sept.  4, 1658.    W.  A.  Aloott. 


I.ZMB  ON  OBOHABDB. 

The  value  of  lime  for  many  purposes  in  agri* 
culture,  is  no  longer  a  theoretical  question,  but 
an  admitted  fact.  On  orchards,  its  effects  have 
been  very  surprising — and  such,  indeed,  as  to 
surprise  even  tne  most  incredulous.  For  many 
usee,  lime  in  the  stone  is  preferable,  if  it  is  of  a 
charactor  that  admits  of  its  being  reduced  to  a 
condition  sufficiently  fine  for  its  application,  for 
it  then  contains  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  carbon,  a 
principle  which  enters  largely  into  vegetables. 
Calcination,  or  burning,  drives  off  the  carbon, 
and  renders  caustic  lime  mild.  In  its  freshly- 
slaked  state,  its  application  is>  in  most  cases, 
attended  with  disadvantage,  as  its  causticity 
proves  harmful  in  many  ways.  In  regard  to  the 
application  of  lime  on  orchards  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  fall  is  perhaps  as  favorable  a 
season,  on  many  accounts,  as  can  be  selected. 
Its  effects  are  slow  and  lasting,  and  when  spread 
on  orchard  grounds  in  Ausust,  or  even  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  it  will  be  felt  the  following 
year ;  whereas  if  applied  in  the  spring,  no  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  till  the  subsequent  vear, 
which  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  owner  oi  one 
year's  use  of  the  pecuniary  capital  involved  in 


the  outlay  of  the  experiment.  In  some  eases, 
the  favorable  effects  of  lime  have  been  clearly 
apparent  for  twenty  years. 

Old  lim«  from  the  walls  of  buildings,  is  an  ex- 
cellent stimulant  for  fruit  trees  of  lul  kinds ;  it 
acts  immediatoly,  and  it  acts  long.  In  one  case, 
a  farmer  who  was  engaged  in  repairing  his  dwell- 
ing, ordered  a  portion  of  the  ola  plastering  taken 
from  the  wall  of  one  of  his  rooms,  to  be  thrown 
from  a  window,  where  it  was  accidentally  brought 
in  contact  with  a  plum  tree  which  had  alwavs 
been  unproductive,  and  a  mere  "cumberer  of  the 

S'ound.'^  The  subsequent  year,  however,  it  was 
led  with  fruit.  This  change  was  owing  to  the 
lime,  doubtless,  as  similar  results  have  followed 
its  application  in  various,  indeed,  in  innumerable 
cases  of  a  like  character.  We  advise  every  per- 
son, therefore,  who  is  the  owner  of  an  old  and 
decayed  orchard,  to  lose  no  time  in  givinff  each 
tree  a  dressing  of  lime,  or,  better  still,  if  he  can 
procure  it,  of  old  plaster.  A  peck  to  a  tree  of 
middling  size,  and  half  a  bushel  to  a  large  one, 
is  sufficient,  according  to  the  experience  of  many ; 
but  though  we  would  by  all  means  recommend 
the  application  of  even  these  small  quantities 
when  larger  quantities  cannot  be  procured,  yet 
we  should  sooner  advise  a  bushel  and  a  half. 
We  have  no  more  faith  in  starving  a  tree  or  a  hill 
of  Indian  com,  than  we  have  in  starving  an  ox 
or  a  horse.  The  "penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish" policy,  adopted  by  so  many,  is  a  bad  one  for 
the  farmer.    It  always  results  in  loss. 


AMBBIGAir  PLOWS. 

But  a  few  persons  are  probably  aware  of  the 
demand  upon  New  England  skill  and  industry 
for  articles  resulting  from  mechanical  labor,  and 
made  of  wood  and  iron ;  they  are  generally  much 
better  informed  upon  the  subject  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  because  they  are  manufactured  by 
the  aggregation  of  more  capital,  and  have,  per- 
haps, been  considered  more  of  a  leading  interest 
among  our  people.  But  we  do  not  excel  more  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  the  demand 
for  each  is  much  nearer  alike,  than  most  persons 
suppose. 

The  amount  of  furniture,  such  as  chairs,  bed- 
steads, sofas,  bureaus,  desks,  tables,  book-cases — 
of  boote  and  shoes,  hollow  ware  of  wood  and 
iron,  &0.  &c.,  is  enormous,  that  is  annually  sent 
out  from  New  England. 

The  demand  for  <igricuUural  implements  is  now 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  the  wide  world  seems 
to  have  ite  arms  open  to  receive  them,  and  with 
purse  extended  to  pay  the  bills.  And  the  de- 
mand is  not  the  most  active  in  the  oldest  settle- 
ments, but  in  new  regions,  Oregon,  California, 
Vancouver's  Island,  Africa,  Chili,  the  regions  of 
the  Amaion,  and  even  the  islands  of  the  Pacifio 
Ocean. 

We  learn  that  a  few  days  since  the  manufac- 
turing house  of  NouRSE,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  accepted  an  order  to  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  plows  of  various  patterns,  which  order  has 
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been  filled  in  an  incredibly  sbort  space  of  time, 
and  they  are  now  on  their  way  to  Africa,  and 
periiaps  to  torn  np  the  fertile  soil  which  has  so 
long  been  supposed  to  be  an  inhospitable  desert 

Mr.  Livingstone,  the  intrepid  African  explor- 
er, will  find  a  greater  eitUizing  power  in  these 
plows,  than  he  could  in  as  many  batteries  and 
soldiers  as  sat  themselves  down  in  front  of  die 
Malakoff  Tower ! 

In  addition  to  this  monstrous  exodus  of  plows 
for  the  East,  we  also  leam  that  within  a  twelve- 
month, twQ  ihouaand  plowSf  with  steel  plate 
mould-boards,  have  been  sent  to  one  customer 
of  this  house,  for  a  single  port,  with  a  prospect 
of  still  heavier  orders  in  the  future. 

What  worlds  of  grass  and  grain  and  good 
things  will  spring  up  in  the  track  of  these  pio* 
neers  of  civilisation  I  What  abodes  of  comfort 
and  plenty,  and  refinement  and  moral  power,  and 
what  influences  will  flow  from  them  to  bring  na- 
tions into  harmony,  to  make  glad  all  people,  and 
tc  cover  unbounded  lands  with  freshness  and 

beauty. 

"God  8pbed  the  Flow." 


and  in  order  to  secure  these  for  its  sustenance, 
the  worm  gorges  itself  with  earth ;  the  nutritive 
constituents  are  extracted  in  its  stomach  by  the 
digestive  processi  and  the  indigestible  portion 
ejected  in  little  worm-shaped  masses,  well  known 
to  gardeners  and  others  as  *<worm  castings." — 
The  Earthoorm  and  the  ffousefltf*  By  Jame9 
Samudton, 


buimVBUB  fob  stock. 

The  benefit  derived  by  stock  from  the  use  of 
sulphur  is  not  sufficiently  well  known. 

Most  farmers  are  well  aware  that  there  are  cer- 
tain seasons  in  the  year  when  animals  of  every 
description  on  the  farm — ^from  the  finest  colt 
down  to  the  poorest  calf— become  afflicted  with 
(in  plain  English)  lice  (one  of  the  ten  plagues  of 
Egypt,)  or  "<tcW 

To  become  free  from  any  trouble  or  injuries 
from  the  attacks  of  these  pests,  we  have  only  to 
put  sulphur  in  the  feed  or  salt  of  stock  so  infested ; 
or  mix  a  little  in  lard,  and  rub  it  on  the  small 
and  young  animals.  A  speedy  cure  may  be  de- 
penaed  upon. 

I  think  a  teaspoonful  two  or  three  times  a 
week — ^four  or  five  times  a  year — will  generally 
keep  hogs  and  sheep  entirely  clear  of  such  ver- 
min. 

The  above  article  is  more  particularly  appli- 
cable to  sheep  and  hogs.  It  has  been  said,  and, 
I  believe,  witn  some  show  of  truth,  that  sulphur 
has  another  effect  on  sheep ;  that,  given  plenti- 
fully at  the  beginning  of  warm  weather,  as  above 
directed  every  other  week,  till  shearing  time,  it 
opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  curing  cough,  and 
wnitening  the  wool ;  and,  as  evidence  of  which, 
look  at  the  big,  snow-white  sheep  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sulphur 
springs. — Ohio  VaiUey  Farmer, 


FBEDmo  ON  Eaeth.— The  earthworm  not 
only  inhabits  the  earth,  but  also  feeds  upon  the 
element  in  which  it  exists :  and  althouen  some 
naturalists  have  declared  that  it  derives  its  nutri- 
ment from  the  roots  of  plants,  yet  this  statement, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  authority,  is  now 
pronounced  to  be  a  pure  fable.  The  soil  is,  as 
you .  will  probably  be  aware,  impregnated  with 
decaying  organic  substances  of  various  kinds, 


9HB  OIiOBlS  OF  THB  TBJLB. 

<'Stsbx  Wmn  throws  hitlqy  duuna, 

EnciroUiig  nfttore  round ; 
How  Uesk,  how  eomlbrUoM  the  plaine, 

Late  with  g^jr  Tevdore  orowned !" 

The  Year  that  is  now  about  closing  upon  us, 
has  not  been  marked  by  any  general  fatality  to 
the  herds  or  crops  of  the  farmer,  nor  has  any 
sweeping  scourge  decimated  his  household  and 
brought  universal  sorrow  upon  the  land;  but 
warm  suns,  fruitful  showers,  and  healthful  breez- 
es, have  invigorated  himself  and  brought  to  per* 
fection  the  crops  which  he  had  committed  to  the 
earth  in  confidence  and  hope.  These  crops  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  season  has  favored  the 
Harvest,  so  that  his  garners  are  full,  and  the 
means  of  comfort  and  comparative  independence 
are  secured  through  the  more  rigorous  months 
of  the  year. 

The  Year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  nearly 
all  the  departments  of  the  farm.  There  is  a  bet- 
ter appreciation,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  to  our  labor,  and  a  better  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  avail  himself  of 
such  helps.  The  stony  walls  of  his  prejudices 
have  been  modified,  or  broken  down,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  machines  or  new  modes  ofeul- 
ture,  once  considered  as  useless  innovations,  but 
upon  trial,  found  to  be  important  and  profitable 
changes. 

Another  gain  is  in  the  opinion  which  has  tak* 
en  strong  hold  of  our  people,  that  we  have  here- 
tofore cultivated  too  much,  and  have  not  done  it 
well  enough — that  there  is  great  loss  in  working 
over  two  acres  to  get  sixty  bushels  of  com,  when 
we  might  have  got  it  from  one. 

More  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  our  cat- 
tle, in  obtaining  breeds  adapted  to  our  oHmate, 
and  means  of  feeding  them,  and  to  the  manner  of 
managing  them  as  regards  health  and  comfort, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  product  from 
a  given  cost. 

New  devices  in  plows^  mowing  and  reaping 
machines,  hoes,  seed-sowers  and  draining  toolst 
promise  to  mitigate  human  toil,  whUe  they  will 
increase  the  profits  of  the  farm. 

Another  improvement,  which  promises  happier 
results  than  any,  or  all  of  these  combined,  is  the 
belief  which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  that  it  is 
as  advantageous,  and  as  important,  that  a  fanner 
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be  educated  for  the  buaineBS  which  he  it  to  fol- 
low, as  for  the  merchant,  lawyer  or  physician. 
That  unless  he  understands  something  of  tne 
laws  of  chemical  action,  of  the  physiology  of  an- 
imals and  plants,  of  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  moisture  in  his  soils,  and  of  the  cost  and 
comparative  value  of  his  various  crops,  he  can- 
not reap  those  benefits  from  his  efforts,  that  he 
might  if  his  labors  were  directed  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  skill.  The  domestic  la- 
bors of  the  farm,  those  of  the  house,  are  almost 
materially  relieved  by  various  devices,  thus  giv- 
ing both  sexes  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
leisure,  recreation  and  study,  than  before,  and 
consequently  of  adding  essentially  to  the  sum  of 
human  happ^tess. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  general  prosperity  to 
most  of  us  in  an  avocation  surrounded  with 
more  charms,  we  believe,  than  most  others  pos- 
sess— we  hope  it  has  in  that  higher  advance- 
ment, without  which  our  worldly  effects  are  of 
little  account.  For  if  our  labors  and  aspirations 
are  rightly  direeted, 

"W«  cannot  tdl  In  vain ; 

OoU,  beat,  and  moist  and  diy 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain 

For  gamers  in  the  skj.'* 

Let  our  hearts  rise  to  Heaven  with  profound 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  for  the  blessing  that 
we  enjoy  in  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  for  abun- 
dant harvests,  for  association  and  opportunities 
of  improvement,  and  for  that  general  advance- 
ment in  education  and  the  arts  of  peace  which 
tend  to  elevate  and  adorn  our  race. 

And  now,  while  the  last  sands  of  the  Year  are 
ebbing,  we  can  only  pause  to  say  to  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  that  our  earnest  sympathies  are  with  him 
and  his  household  in  all  the  departments  of  his 
labor ;  that  his  interests  are  our  care,  and  that 
the  BjmpBthj  and  good  fellowship  which  has  ex- 
isted through  BO  many  years  between  reader  and 
writer,  shall  be  sustained  on  our  part  by  a  sin- 
cere devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  mu- 
tually engaged* 


FB08PB0TB. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the/ii- 
twrtf  in  relation  to  the  Farmer  Its  present  pros- 
pects are  fair  and  encouraging,  and  it  is  steadily 
finding  its  way  into  new  homes  and  around  new 
fire-sides,  where  it  has  never  penetrated  before. 
The  efforts  of  Publisher  and  Editors  will  constant- 
ly be  devoted  to  the  same  end,  viz.,  to  make  both 
the  Weekly  and  Monthly  paper,  the  medium  of 
uttftH  knowUdgtf  so  that  the  reader  shall  be  ac- 
tinlly  benefited  by  its  peruaal,  to  a  degree  ai- 
tO^ether  dispioportionate  to  Its  eost.  We  are 
•Dabled  to  print  a  cheap  paper  by  distributing 


large  numbers,  and  the  larger  that  number  is, 
the  more  valuable  may  the  paper  be  made. 

We  propose  no  material  change  for  the  future ; 
but  to  improve,  if  we  can,  both  in  matter  and 
style ;  shall  introduce  some  new  illustrations  of 
houses,  bams,  fruits,  flowers,  machines,  imple- 
ments, and  stock,  and  record  whatever  may  come 
to  our  knowledge  that  is  new,  if  it  promises  to  be 
usefVil  to  the  reader. 

We  believe  in  progiesa;  that  the  world  is  not 
yet  half  as  wise  as  it' may  be,  and  as  by  wisely 
directed  eflbrts,  U  ctrtaiiUy  vnU  6e.  It  beeomes 
all  to  watch,  and  wait,  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good,  until  something  is  found  that  is 
better,  and  then  to  hold  on  to  the  better. 

We  shall  try,  on  our  part,  to  amble  along  whk 
the  reader  at  an  easy  gait,  by  growing  fields  and 
plashing  waters,  or  wherever  fruits  or  flowera 
or  forests  and  cooling  shades  attract  and  instmet ; 
or  if  the  paths  of  science  allure,  we  shall  not  fear 
to  travel  in  their  light,  and  shall  find  pleasure 
and  profit,  both  to  the  reader  and  ourselves,  in 
ambling  along  where  they  may  lead. 

In  the  future  we  look  to  make  many  new  ao* 
quaintances  among  our  readers,  as  we  have  done 
the  past  year,  and  in  mingling  with  them  have 
found  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  newmeana 
of  adding  to  the  value  of  the  Farmer,  Our  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  agriculture  can  scarcely  be 
increased.  That  love  for  the  farm,  and  for  rural 
life  which  sprang  up  in  our  bosom  in  boyhood, 
has  never  been  dimmed  by  circumstances  or 
time, — and  the  glorious^manifestations  of  Deity 
which  ever  sarround  the  £urmer  in  so  many  va- 
ried and  beautiful  forms,  still  allure  us  with  mfld 
and  steady  light,  to  spend  as  much  of  life  as  pos- 
sible on  the  farm. 

The  liberality,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
PubHsher,  will  prompt  him  to  spare  no  pains  to 
give  the  Farmer  all  that  practical  value  which 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  needs, — ^while  the  am- 
ple means  which  he  has  secured  by  a  life  of  ener- 
gy and  industry,  will  enable  him  to  secure  all  the 
advantages  for  his  publication  that  any  can  com- 
mand. 

So  we  part  with  the  Old  Year  without  any  re- 
grets that  it  is  gone,  and  enter  upon  the  New 
Year,  with  cheerful  hopes  of  being  useful  to  the 
world  yet  a  little  longer. 


A  New  AxLE-OftSASE.— We  are  most  kindly 
disposed  to  our  friends,  Messrs.  Hucks  &  Lam- 
ben,  who  have  made  the  best  axle-grease  in  the 
world ;  but  we  only  wish  to  hint  that  castor-oil 
is  one  of  the  best  articles  for  wheel  grease  in  its 
pure  state ;  it  will  last  lone  and  operate  most  re- 
markably. Let  it  be  tried,  and  then  raise  the 
castor  ou  bean  and  make  ou  own  axle-greased — 
(M,  Farmer. 


